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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  ADRENALS  IN 

RESPIRATION. 

Ix  the  first  volume  a  succinct  review  of  the  functions  of 
various  ductless  glands  was  suhniitted,  along  with  the  recent  cor- 
roborative evidence.  The  following  chapters  will  be  devoted 
niainlv  to  a  more  detailed  studv  of  my  views  as  formulated  in 
IIMKJ  and  1907  and  a  review  of  the  data  which  hnl  up  to  them. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  SECRETIOX  TO  ACCOINT  FOR  THE 

RESPIRATORY  PRO(^ESS. 

While  the  blood  of  vertebrates — fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals — contains  both  white  and  red  corpuscles,  that  of  in- 
vertebrates, with  ver}'  few  exceptions,  is  not  supjdied  with  the 
latter.  Even  the  blood  of  Amphioxus,  an  animal  classed  among 
vertebrates,  contains  no  red  corpuscles.  The  presence  of 
haemoglobin  or  ha?mocyanin  in  the  plasma  of  various  lower 
forms  might  be  said  to  afford  a  means  for  the  absorption  and 
distribution  of  oxygen;  but  how  are  these  functions  fulfilled? 

Again,  as  stated  by  (iritViths,^  "the  majority  of  Inverte- 
brata  have  white  blood,  e.g.,  the  Insecta,  Crustacea,  Mollusca, 
etc.";  and  yet,  the  intracellular  processes  are  hardly  more 
sluggish  in  many  of  these  than  in  animals  far  higher  in  the 
phylogenetic  scale.  This  clearly  betokens  a  correspondingly 
active  vital  process  sustained  by  active  oxygenation.  Indeed, 
there  exists  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  colorless  blood  of 
any  other  organism  deprived  of  red  corpuscles  or  of  blood-pig- 
ment, a  substance  endowed  with  quite  as  marked  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  as  that  shown  by  haemoglobin  in  higher  forms.  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  substance  ? 

The  process  of  respiration  is  ascribed  by  physiologists  to 
diffusion  of  gases,  and  to  the  aflRnity  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the 
red  corpuscles  for  oxygen,  the  red  cells  absorbing  the  gas  from 
the  plasma  as  it  enters  this  fluid  in  order  to  carry  it  to  all  parts 

1  Qrifflths:     "The  Physiol,  of  the  Id  vertebrates,"  p.  123,  1892. 

^1  (801) 
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of  the  body.  This  doctrine  fails,  however,  to  explain  the  respir- 
atory process  in  the  largest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  invertebrates  just  referred  to.  The  absence  of  red  cells 
and  of  their  haimoglobin  logically  entails,  in  the  present  con- 
ception of  respiration,  absence  of  any  agent  in  the  blood  having 
affinity  for  oxygen;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  diffusion 
alone  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  process,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  left  with  nothing  to  account  for  either  the  oxygen  intake 
or  the  carbon  dioxide  output,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
tissues  of  these  lower  organisms  carry  on  respiration. 

The  weakness  of  the  diffusion  doctrine  as  an  explanation  of 
the  respiratory  process  becomes  apparent  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact,  emphasized  by  Paul  Bert^  many  years  ago, 
that  an  animal  will  exhaust  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of  its  lungs 
even  though  this  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  As 
stated  by  Mathias  Duval,^  this  shows  that  "absorption  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  occurs  even  though  the  pressure  of  this  gas  be  al- 
most nil/'  Indeed,  Miiller  observed  that  when  strangulated, 
an  animal  exliausted  all  the  air  in  its  lungs  of  oxygen,  while 
Setschenow  and  Holmgren,*  Zuntz'  and  others**  found  that  "in 
the  last  stages  of  asphyxia  the  arterial  blood  contains  only  traces 
of  oxygen,"  tlius  showing  that  the  tissues  themselves  absorbed 
this  gas  througli  a  process  of  active  reduction. 

Bohr,'  using  an  improved  aerotonometer,  sustained  the 
conclusions  of  Kobin,  Miiller,  Setschenow  and  Holmgren  and 
other  investigators  to  the  effect  that  the  diffusion  doctrine  did 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  respiratory  process.  He  found  that 
the  carbonic  acid  tension  was  often  much  lower  in  the  arterial 
blood  than  in  the  alveolar  air,  and  also  that  the  oxygen  ten- 
sion was  higher,  at  times,  in  the  arterial  blood  than  in  the 
latter.  He  concluded,  therefore,  tliat  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  were  not  due  merely  to  dif- 
fusion, but  to  active  processes  where  the  blood  meets  the  air, 
i.e.,  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.     Haldane  and  Lorrain   Smith** 

«  Paul  Bert:     C.-r.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Scl.,  Oct.  28,  1878. 
"Mathias  Duval:     "Ck)ur8  de  physiol.,"  seventh  edition,   p.  440,  1892. 
^Setschenow  and  Holmgren:    Cited  by  Ludwig:    Wiener  med.  Jahrb.,  Jahrg. 
XZi,  Bd.  i..  S.  145,  1865. 

•Zuntz:     Hermann's   "Handbuch."   Bd.   iv,  Th.   2,   S.   43,  1882. 

•Pembrey:     Sch&fer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.  765,  1898. 

'  Bohr:     Skandin,  Archiv  f.  Physiol..   S.   236,   1891. 

•Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  ▼ol.  xxll,  No.  3,  p.  231,  1897. 
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confirmed  Bohr's  results.  They  reached  the  conclusions  that 
**the  normal  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  is  always 
higher  than  in  the  alveolar  air;  and  is  in  some  animals  even 
much  higher  than  in  the  inspired  air/'  and  that  "the  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  thus  cannot  be  explained  by  diffusion 
alone."  Moreover,  they  observed  that  active  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen continued  when  the  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  was  arti- 
ficially increased,  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  increasing  al- 
most proportionally.  This  obviously  shows  that  the  blood 
contained  some  substance  which  actively  reduced  the  air. 

Again,  therefore,  are  we  brought  to  the  need  of  some  sub- 
stance in  the  lungs  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen. 

Additional  evidence  to  this  effect  has  been  contributed  by 
Yaughan  Harley.*  This  observer  found  that  when  "one  pleural 
space  was  filled  up  so  that  the  lung  on  one  side  was  compressed, 
the  rate  of  breathing  was  increased,  and  more  air  was  breathed 
per  minute  by  the  active  lung  than  was  previously  breathed  by 
the  two  lungs  together."  Tliis  was  accompanied  "by  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbonic  acid 
ehminated  by  the  animal,  the  two  being  increased  pari  passu, 
so  that  the  respiratory  quotient,  as  a  rule,  was  not  altered." 
After  showing  experimentally  that  this  could  not  be  ascribed 
either  to  an  increased  rate  of  respiration  alone,  to  an  increase  in 
the  temperature,  or  to  displacement  of  the  heart,  he  concluded 
that  "the  only  explanation  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory 
is  that  we  accept  the  theory  of  Bohr." 

Bohr's  views  have  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
though  strongly  sustained  by  the  comprehensive  experiments 
of  Haldane  and  Smith,  Vaughan  Harley  and  older  investigators, 
the  antagonism  being  based  on  the  fact  that  the  gasometric  ex- 
periments of  some  observers  failed  to  confirm  his  results.  This 
objection  would  have  weight  did  the  results  recorded  by  Bohr's 
opponents  agree.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  Pembrey,'*^  for  in- 
stance, refers  to  them  as  being  "very  discordant." 

This  is  accounted  for,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  fact  that  gaso- 
metric methods  do  not  provide  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  other  constituents  of  the  blood.     That  the  relative  volume 


*  Vaughan  Harley:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxy.  No.  1,  p.  33,  1899. 
»  Pembrey:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  1,  p.  776,  1898. 
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of  this  gas  must  be  decreased  while  the  blood  is  in  transit  to 
me  aerotonometer  is  suggested  by  Pfliiger's^^  observation  that 
arterial  blood  used  up  a  portion  of  its  own  oxygen  on  leaving  the 
animaFs  vessels.  '*The  blood  contains/'  says  Schafer/^  "a 
substance  or  substances  ('reducing  substances'  of  Pfliiger)  which 
greedily  appropriate  any  free  oxygen  which  may  be  present  in 
the  plasma,  and  are  even  capable  of  abstracting  the  oxygen 
which  is  combined  with  ha&moglobin,  so  that  arterial  blood 
rapidly  becomes  converted  into  venous  blood,  when  it  is  not 
exposed  to  the  access  of  fresh  oxygen.  It  is  not  known  upon 
what  substance  or  substances  these  properties  depend."  Vari- 
ous factors  thus  come  into  play  which  investigators  have  not 
taken  into  account: — the  dimensions  of  the  tube  between  the 
animal  and  the  instrument,  the  friction  to  which  the  blood  is 
subjected  therein,  the  time  elapsed  while  it  is  in  transit,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  discordant 
results  obtained.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  Bohr's  observations 
as  well,  but  as  with  his  tonometer  "a  constant  and  rapid  stream 
of  arterial  blood  could  be  maintained,^'  while  his  oxygen  ratios 
exceed  those  of  his  opponents,  the  probability  that  his  results 
are  more  exact  than  theirs  is  apparent. 

In  fact,  Landois,  in  his  well-known  text-book,^^  re- 
jects tlie  diffusion  doctrine  totally.  '*The  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  alveolar  air  for  the  purpose  of  oxidation  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,"  says  this  physiolo- 
gist, "is  a  chemical  process,  as  the  gas-free  haemoglobin  in  the 
lungs  takes  up  oxygen  to  form  oxy haemoglobin.  That  this  ab- 
sorption depends,  not  on  diffusion  of  the  gases,  but  on  the 
atomic  combination  pertaining  to  the  chemical  process,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  blood  does  not  take  up  more  oxygen  when 
the  pure  gas  is  respired  than  when  atmospheric  air  is  respired; 
further,  that  animals  that  are  made  to  breathe  in  a  small,  closed 
space  will  absorb  into  their  blood  all  of  the  oxygen  but  traces, 
to  the  point  of  suffocation.  If  the  respiratory  absorption  of 
oxygen  were  a  diffusion-process,  much  more  oxygen  would  have 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  first  case  in  accordance  with  the  partial 


"  PflUger:  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissen.,  Bd.  v,  S.  321,  1867. 

»  Schftfer:  Loc.  Ht.,  vol.  I,  pp.  152  and  153,  1898. 

"Landois:  "T.  B.  of  Physiol./'  10th  Amer.  Ed.»  edited  by  A.  P.  Brubaker, 
p.  239,  1906. 
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pressure  of  the  gas;  while  in  the  latter  case  such  an  extensive 
absorption  could  not  take  place/' 

Another  series  of  experiments,  performed  by  Bohr  and 
Henriques,"  further  emphasizes  the  presence  in  the  alveolar 
walls  of  a  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen. Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  aorta,  if  the  process  had 
been  one  of  diffusion,  should  have  soon  inhibited  greatly  the 
respiratory  exchanges.  These  investigators  found  not  only 
that  the  exchanges  were  not  as  markedly  inhibited  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  but  that  when,  in  addition  to  the  aorta,  the  main 
branches  given  off  by  this  vessel  were  closed,  the  respiratory 
exchanges  were  sometimes  increased.  They  reasoned  that  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
substances  "having  greater  avidity  for  oxygen  than  the  blood 
itself/'  That  the  increased  absorption  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
obstruction  of  the  efferent  blood-paths  caused  the  oxyphile  sub- 
stance to  accumulate  in  the  lungs,  is  self-evident. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  plain  that  the  respiratory  process  is 
carried  on  through  the  intermediary  of  some  substance  capable 
of  taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  pulmonary  air.  But  it  is  in  this 
connection  that  Bohr's  views  have  met  their  only  true  obstacle. 
He  finally  proved  the  important  facts,  wliich  several  experi- 
menters had  previously  emphasized,  that  simple  diffusion  did 
not  account  for  the  respiratory  process  and  that  a  powerful  re- 
ducing secretion  was  necessary ;  but  lie  did  not  reveal  the  identity 
of  this  secretion  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  its  func- 
tions. 

This  is  precisely  the  function  I  have  found  the  secretion 
of  the  adrenals  to  fulfill. 

THE  ADRENAL  SECRETTOX  AS  THE  BTX)OD  CONSTITUENT 
WHICH  TAKES  UP  THE  OXYGEN  OF  THE  AIR. 

Bohr  suggested  that  the  pulmonary  cells  took  an  active 
part  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  basing  his  hypothesis  on  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  air-bladder  of  fishes.  In  1897,  in  a 
paper  written  in  conjunction  with  Hcnriques,"  he  deemed  it 


"Bohr  and  Henriques:    Arch,  de  physlol..  T.  Ix,  pp. 
u  Bohr  and  Benriqaea:    Ibid.,  T.  ix,  p.  819,  1897. 
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demonstrated  that  the  lungs,  "presumably  by  means  of  a  hind  of 
internal  secretion,"  could  "modify  the  blood's  holdings  in  oxygen 
and  subsequently  the  distribution  of  oxygen  to  the  corpuscles 
and  plasma." 

My  own  conclusion  that  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  ful- 
filled this  all-important  function  was  suggested  by  the  reducing 
properties  of  adrenal  extractives.  Vulpian  nearly  fifty  years 
ago^®  observed  that  the  expressed  juice  of  the  adrenals  gave 
ferric  chloride  an  emerald-green  color — the  result  of  the 
juice's  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  brownish  ferric  salt  being  con- 
verted into  the  green  ferrous  salt.  When  suprarenal  extracts 
came  into  general  use  they  were  found  to  be  endowed  with 
the  same  property.  Moore^^  not  only  found  them  to  be  power- 
ful reducing  substances,  but  Cybulski^*  observed  that  even  weak 
solutions  of  potassium  permanganate  destroyed  the  activity  of 
suprarenal  extract,  the  salt  doubtless  yielding  its  oxygen.  Bat- 
telli,^®  moreover,  found  that  the  activity  of  adrenalin  did  not 
become  manifest  "in  the  absence  of  oxygen."  Abel,  Takamine 
and  other  chemists  have  laid  considerable  stress  on  this  prop- 
erty, Takamine  emphasizing  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution 
of  adrenalin  becomes  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  air. 

Inasmuch  as  the  adrenals  secrete  their  product  into  the 
blood  of  the  suprarenal  veins  which  o})en  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  their  secretion  must  necessarily  find  its  way  (via  the 
heart)  to  the  lungs.  Again,  since  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
cava  meets  that  of  the  superior  cava  in  the  right  auricle,  all 
the  blood  of  the  organism,  when  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
cannot  but  be  supplied  with  a  given  proportion  of  adrenal  secre- 
tion and  be  evenly  distributed  by  the  venous  blood  among  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  air-cells  that  the  lungs  contain. 

Proof  that  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  actually  passes  up- 
ward by  the  inferior  cava  and  that  once  in  the  lungs  it  takes  part 
in  the  respiratory  process,  is  strikingly  furnished  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bohr  and  Henriques,^**  although  these  observers  in  no 
way  refer  to  the  adrenals.  They  found,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
when  the  aorta  and  the  main  vessels  given  off  by  this  great  trunk 


*•  Vulpian:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  des  scl.  de  Paris,  Sept.  29,  18S6. 
"  Moore:    Jour,  of  Phyaiol.,  vol.  xvll,  p.  xlv,  1894-95. 
i«Cybulaki:    Oazeta  Lekarska.  Mar.  23.  1895. 
"Battelli:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  bid.,  T.  llv.  p.  1436.  1902. 
^  Bohr  and  Henriques:    hoc.  eit. 
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were  closed,  the  respiratory  exchanges  were  often  increased — 
endenoe  that  an  accumulation  of  the  oxyphile  secretion  had 
occurred  in  the  lungs.  Now,  matters  were  reversed  when  they 
also  closed  the  only  channel  through  which  the  secretion  passes 
upward,  i.e.,  the  inferior  vena  cava.  "It  is  only  when,  along 
with  all  other  arteries  (excepting  the  coronary  arteries),"  write 
these  investigators,  "the  vena  cava  [above  the  adrenals  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  their  experiments]  was  also  omitted 
from  the  circulation,  that  the  exchanges  dropped  to  the  mini- 
mum.*^ 

The  well-known  action  of  adrenal  extractives  on  the  heart 
affords  tangible  proof  of  the  passage  of  this  secretion  through 
the  cardiac  cavities. 

The  investigations  of  recent  years  tend  to  sustain  the  view 
that  the  hearths  power  to  contract  rhythmically  is  distinctly  a 
property  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  Small  pieces  of  the  ganglion- 
free  apex  of  the  frog's  heart,  strips  of  the  ventricle  of  the  tor- 
toise, etc.,  will  beat  rhythmically  a  long  time  when  placed  in 
suitable  media,  blood  serum  or  artifically  prepared  fluids,  saline 
solution,  etc.,  especially  if  these  contain  calcium  and  potassimn 
salts,  and  if  they  are  kept  supplied  with  oxygen  under  pres- 
sure. Yet  "it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,"  writes  Stewart,^* 
"that  when  we  have  localized  the  essential  mechanism  of  the 
rhythmical  contraction  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  we  have  still 
to  ask  whether  this  mechanism  is  not  put  into  action  by  some 
stimulus  external  to  the  muscle."  My  investigations  have  led 
me  to  ascribe  this  function  to  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals. 

Over  sixty  years  ago,  Brown-S^quard^^  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  venous  blood  in  cardiac  dynamism.  While  ad- 
mitting that  arterial  blood  tended  to  promote  the  contractile 
power  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  he  contended  that  the  contractions 
were  due  to  a  stimulating  action  of  the  venous  blood.  The 
erroneous  belief  that  COj  was  the  energizing  agent  soon  caused 
this  view  to  be  antagonized  successfully.  When  the  COj  is  left 
out  of  the  question,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  blood 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  does  contain  a  principle  capable  of 


n  Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiology/'  fourth  edition,  p.  131,  1900. 
**Brown-S^uard:    "Elxperimental    Researches    applied    to    Physiology    and 
Pathology/'  p.  104»  U68. 
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contracting  the  heart-muscle.  Oliver  and  Schafer^^  and  others 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  intravenous  injections  of 
adrenal  extract  produce  '*a  powerful  physiological  action  upon 
the  muscular  system  in  general,  but  especially  upon  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
heart."  My  own  researches  on  the  ox  heart^*  have  led  me  to 
conclude  that  some  of  the  adrenal  secretion  which  enters  the 
heart  with  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava — which  contains 
of  course  only  reduced  oxyha^moglobin — penetrates  into  the 
myocardium  by  way  of  the  Thebesian  foramina  and  that  it  plays 
a  leading  part  in  cardiac  contraction.  Mousset**^  also. contends 
that  the  adrenal  secretion  acts  directly  on  the  heart  muscle. 
As  the  adrenal  secretion  inevitably  enters  the  heart  with  the 
blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  can  fail  to  influence  cardiac  dynamism. 

This  accounts  not  only  for  the  experimental  results  re- 
corded by  Brown-Sequard,  but  also  for  the  now  well-known 
powerful  action  of  adrenal  extractives  in  the  various  forms  of 
cardiac  adynamia  shown  by  Reicliert,^**  Crile,^^  Martin  and  Pen- 
nington,-^ and  others.  Moreover,  Beaman  Douglass^*^  found 
that  when  the  ventricles  of  a  turtle's  heart  were  detached  from 
its  auricles  and  left  in  the  open  air,  they  began  to  beat  at  once 
when  immersed  in  a  0.001  suprarenal  solution.  This  shows  that 
its  action  on  the  heart  is  inde])endent  of  the  nervous  supply  of 
this  organ,  a  fact  also  suggested  by  the  increase  in  force  of  the 
contractions  which  occurs,  as  emphasized  by  Wallace  and 
Mogk,^^  when  "the  vagus  influence  is  removed." 

That  the  adrenals  supply  to  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  a  substance  capable  of  provoking  the  phenomena  obtained 
by  intravenous  injections  of  adrenal  extractives  is  also  fully  sus- 
tained experimentally.  Considerable  evidence  to  this  effect 
has  already  been  submitted  in  the  first  volume.  A  summary  of 
this  evidence,  enriched  by  facts  found  in  literature  since,  may 
prove  helpful  at  this  stage. 

"Oliver  and  Schafor:     Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvl,  p.   1,  1894;  and  vol.   xvil, 
p.  Ix,  1895. 

2*  Cf.   vol.   1,  pp.  421-454  of  the  first  three  editions. 

"Mousset:     "Les  prlnclpea  aetlfs  des  cap.   surr^nales,"   1903. 

••Relchert:     Univ.  of  Penna.   Med.   Bull.,   Apr.,  1901. 

«Crlle:     Boston  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.,  Mar.  5,  1913. 
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Gottschau^^  observed  in  histological  preparations  of  the 
adrenals  that  protoplasmic  masses  projected  from  the  medullary 
cells  into  the  central  vein  of  the  organ,  and  that  very  slight 
pressure  upon  the  latter  would  cause  blood  containing  these 
masses  to  issue  from  it.  They  then  assumed  the  aspect  of 
bright,  intensely  refractive  and  colorless  granules,  which, 
singly  or  in  clumps  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  were  contained  in  the 
blood  issuing  from  the  organ.  Manasse'^  also  noticed  that  hya- 
line masses  were  secreted  by  rows  of  cells  in  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  adrenals  and  that  they  then  passed  into  the  ves- 
sels of  the  latter.  A  similar  observation  was  recorded  by 
Auld,"  who  refers  to  the  secretion  as  a  colloid.  Stilling** 
found  the  granules  referred  to  by  Gottschau  not  only  in  the 
cortical  and  medullary  layers,  but  also  in  the  tissue  spaces. 
Pfaundler**^  discovered  similar  granules  in  the  lumina  of  the 
adrenal  vessels  and  in  the  suprarenal  vein  where  it  opens  into 
the  vena  cava. 

Again,  Cybulski  and  Szymonowicz'®  having  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  correctness  of  Brown-S^quard's  conclusion  that  in 
animals  from  which  both  adrenals  had  been  removed,  the  en- 
suing symptoms  could  all  be  arrested  by  intravenous  injections 
of  extracts  of  the  glands,  ascertained  experimentally  that  living 
adrenals  secreted  the  substance  which  gave  adrenal  extracts 
their  characteristic  properties,  and  that  blood  drawn  from  the 
suprarenal  veins  produced  effects  similar  to  those  that  follow 
injections  of  these  extracts.  Langlois'^  was  able  to  corroborate 
these  results.  They  were  also  confirmed  by  Dreyer  in  a  series 
of  experiments  referred  to  below.  BiedP^  ascertained  that 
while  fresh  blood  from  other  veins  produced  practically  no  effect 
when  slowly  injected  intravenously,  blood  taken  from  the 
adrenal  veins  injected  in  the  same  way  caused  the  characteristic 
pulse  and  blood-pressure  curves,  i.e.,  a  primary  slight  rise  due  to 
the  addition  of  the  fluid,  followed  a  few  seconds  later  by  an  in- 
crease of  volume  and  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  from  one  to  one 

*^  Oottacban:    Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Pbyaiol.,  Anat.  Abth..  S.  412.  1883. 
**MaDasse:    Archly  f.  path.  Anat..  Bd.  cxxxv.  S.  263,  1894. 
"Auld:    Brit  Med.  Jour..   May  12.  1894. 
*«  SttnioR:    Arch.  f.  Path.  Anat..  Bd.  clx.  S.  234.  1887. 

*  Pfaundler:    SltcunKS-Bericht    d.    k.    Akad.    d.    Wisaenach.    mathem..    Bd. 
cl,  S.  3,  1892. 

**  Cybulski  and  Sxymonowicz :    Oazeta  Lekarska.,  Mar.  25,  1895. 

"  Langlois:    Revue  acientiflque.  p.  303.  1897. 

*■  Biedl:    ArchiT  f.  d.  geaam.  Physiol..  Bd.  Ixvii.  H.  9  u.  10,  8.  443,  1897. 
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and  one-half  minutes  later  by  the  maximum  rise  of  blood- 
pressure. 

All  this  is  further  emphasized  by  experimental  stimulation 
of  the  nerves  supplied  to  the  organs.  To  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  identity  of  their  secretory  nerves,  Biedl  tied  the  vena  cava 
above  and  below  the  adrenal  veins  and  inserted  a  cannula  into 
the  vena  cava,  suspending  the  nozzle  of  the  instrument  over  a 
email  drum  connected  with  a  recorder.  The  number  of  blood- 
drops  falling  upon  the  drum  in  a  given  time,  as  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  vessels  was  increased  by  stimulating  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  adrenals,  could  thus  be  accurately  recorded. 
Having  cut  both  splanchnics  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  he  stimu- 
lated the  peripheral  ends  electrically.  "During  the  first  6  to 
9  seconds,^'  says  the  physiologist,  "the  number  of  drops  re- 
mained the  same;  at  the  7th  second — sometimes  later,  about 
the  10th — ^a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  drops  occurred, 
until  20  to  25  seconds  had  elapsed,  when  the  number  of  drops 
multiplied  3  to  5  times.^'  The  increased  flow  continued  from  10 
to  20  seconds  after  the  current  was  no  longer  applied,  and  also 
after  the  increased  pressure  in  the  organ's  vascular  supply, 
caused  by  the  current,  had  ceased.  The  effects  could  no  longer 
be  obtained  when  the  suprarenal  nerves,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  size,  were  severed.  Although  Biedl  was  thus  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  splanchnic  contained  fibers  which,  when 
stimulated,  increased  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  adrenals, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  identity  as  secretory 
nerves. 

To  settle  this  important  feature  of  the  problem,  Dreyer,'* 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  placed  a  ligature  around  the  vein 
on  either  side  of  the  gland,  the  ligature  "on  the  mesial  side 
serving  to  tie  off  the  central  end  of  the  vein,  the  other,  on  the 
lateral  side,  being  used  to  tie  in  the  cannula,^'  a  straight  glass 
tube.  In  this  way,  the  blood  from  the  tube  issued  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  gland.  Specimens  of  the  blood  were  then  col- 
lected from  the  femoral  vein,  from  the  adrenal  vein  before 
stimulation,  and  from  the  adrenal  vein  during  stimulation. 
The  comparative  effects  of  these  various  bloods  when  injected 
intravenously  into  the  animals  from  which  they  had  been  ob- 


■•  Dreyer;    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  11,  p.  SOS,  1899. 
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tained  or  into  others,  were  then  carefully  recorded.  The  eight 
experiments  reported  demonstrated  that  excitation  of  the  cut 
splanchnic  not  only  increased  the  blood-flow,  but  also  the  pro- 
portion of  secretion  in  that  blood.  Both  sets  of  animals^ — those 
from  which  the  blood  had  been  taken  and  the  controls— when 
"stimulation^'-  blood  was  injected  into  them,  showed  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  adrenal  ex- 
tract Briefly,  using  Dreyer's  words :  "A  given  bulk  of  adrenal 
blood  taken  during  stimulation  [of  the  cut  splanchnic]  had  a 
decidedly  greater  effect  than  the  same  bulk  of  normal  blood, 
meaning  by  normal  blood  that  which  was  taken  when  not  stimu- 
lating/' 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals 
themselves  produces  effects  similar  to  those  caused  by  intra- 
venous injections  of  adrenal  extracts.  That  this  applies  to  hu- 
man adrenals  as  well  has  been  shown,  we  have  seen  in  the  first 
volume  (page  10),  by  Guinard  and  Martin,  the  expressed  juice 
of  adrenals  derived  from  an  executed  criminal  being  used. 

Finally,  the  symptoms  of  certain  diseases  or  that  follow 
extirpation  of  the  adrenals  strikingly  emphasize  a  connection 
between  these  organs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  heart  and  respira- 
tory process  on  the  other.  In  Addison's  disease,  for  example, 
the  systole  is  greatly  weakened  and  the  pulse  is  small,  extremely 
soft  and  compressible.  Lowering  of  general  metabolism — due 
to  lowered  general  oxygenation — is  shown  by  the  facts  that  tlie 
temperature,  when  no  complication  is  present,  is  subnormal, 
and  that  the  extremities  are  pold.  Rolleston  in  Allbutt's  Prac- 
tice*® states  that  a  cadaveric  odor  is  sometimes  emitted  by  these 
cases — a  self-evident  sign  of  lowered  vitality.  As  emphasized 
by  Sergent  and  L.  Bernard,*^  the  identical  symptoms  ascribed 
to  Addison's  disease  are  met  with  in  the  many  distinctive  dis- 
orders of  which  the  adrenals  may  be  the  seat. 

The  effects  of  removal  of  these  organs  have  been  reviewed 
at  length  in  the  first  volume.  Most  prominent  among  these, 
however,  are,  as  first  shown  by  Brown-Sequard,  lowering  of  the 
temperature  and  of  the  blood-pressure,  accompanied  by  intense 
weakness,  hardly  perceptible  heart-beat,  very  weak  and  rapid 


«>Rolleatoii:    AUbutfs  ••PracUce,"  vol.  v,  p.  540,  1897. 

*^  Sergent  and  L.  Bernard:    Arch.  g6n.  de  m6d.,  July.  p.  27,  1899. 
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pulse,  etc.  That  we  are  dealing  with  morbid  phenomena  due 
to  absence  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands  was  also  demon- 
strated by  Brown-Sequard,  extracts  prepared  from  healthy 
adrenals  and  administered  subcutaneously  having  restored  the 
experimental  animals  as  long  a&  the  extracts  were  used. 

Pathological  and  physiological  evidence,  plus  new  data  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  volume,  unite,  therefore,  in  pointing  to  the 
secretion  of  the  adrenals  as  the  constituent  of  the  blood  which 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  order  to  carry  on  oxygenation 
of  the  body  at  large. 

THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE    (OXIDASE)   AS  A  RESPIRATORY 

CONSTITUENT  OF  ALL  ORGANISMS. 

In  the  first  volume,  I  showed  that  the  secretion  of  the 
adrenals  lost  its  identity  as  such  when  it  reached  the  lungs, 
and  that  when  the  venous  blood  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  of 
the  alveoli  and  had  become  arterial,  it  contained  a  new  sub- 
stance, the  oxidizing  substance.  This  compound  was  then 
traced  with  the  plasma  into  the  minute  capillaries  of  the  cellu- 
lar elements  of  the  various  organs  and  into  the  axis-cylinders 
of  the  nerves,  neuro-fibrils,  etc.,  and  shown  capable,  moreover, 
of  subserving  therein  not  only  the  needs  of  nutrition,  but  also 
those  of  active  function — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  oxygen  can 
contribute  to  these  processes. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  my  conclusions  on  this  score 
on  the  plea  that  the  blood-plasma  per  se  did  not  contain  such  a 
substance,  this  being  based  on  results  obtained  with  the  gas- 
pump.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  shed  blood  does  not  give 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  oxygen-content  of  living 
blood,  its  oxygen  being  rapidly  reduced  by  another  constituent. 
This  applies  to  defibrinated  blood  as  well,  since  the  fibrin  itself 
carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen.  The  gas-pump 
is  as  useless  an  instrument  in  this  connection  as  the  aerotono- 
meters  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section,  and  like  them  has 
contributed  much  to  prevailing  misconceptions. 

The  blood-plasma  of  animals,  including  man,  not  only  con- 
tains such  an  oxidizing  substance,  but  its  presence  may  be  dem- 
onstrated at  every  stage  of  organic  life,  t.c,  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.     So  important  is  this  feature  of  the 
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problem,  in  fact,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  review  some,  at 
least,  of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  to  this  effect. 

Stress  was  laid  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  on  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  what  Schmiedeberg  (1876  and  1881), 
Salkowski,  Jaquet,  and  Abelous  and  Biarnes  had  characterized 
as  an  "oxidizing  ferment,"  freely  soluble,  as  shown  by  Jaquet, 
in  the  blood  fluids.  Claude  Bernard,  Pavy  and  Lepine  had 
found  that  the  plasma  could  oxidize  sugar,  the  process  being 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  according  to 
Kraus.  This  was  also  found  by  Pohl,  Spitzer  and  other  ob- 
servers to  apply  to  intracellular  or  tissue  juices.  Importance 
was  attached  to  the  fact  that  Abelous  and  Biarnes  had,  in  1895, 
"succeeded  in  causing  oxidation  of  salicylic  aldehyde  by  means 
of  blood-serum,  that  is  to  say,  bhod  absolutely  deprived  of  its 
corpuscles,"  and  furthennore,  that  these  chemists  had  found, 
as  had  Salkowski  and  Jaquet,  that  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  blood  during  the  experiment  was  an  essential  factor  of  the 
oxidation  process.  These  experiments  tlius  made  it  evident  that 
the  oxidizing  ferment  in  the  blood-serum  could  absorb  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  salicylic  aldehyde,  convert- 
ing the  latter  into  salicylic  acid.  The  importance  of  this  fact, 
with  respect  to  the  general  question  in  point,  is  very  great, 
since  it  shows  that  the  oxidizing  ferment  referred  to  can  ful- 
fill precisely  the  role  generally  ascribed  to  the  corpuscular 
haemoglobin.  In  other  words,  while  it  is  believed  that  this 
hajmoglobin  carries  the  oxygen  from  the  seat  of  external  respir- 
ation, the  pulmonary  alveoli,  to  the  seat  of  internal  respiration, 
the  tissue-cells,  the  foregoing  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
plasma  contains  "oxidizing  ferments"  or  "oxidases"  capable  of 
carrying  on  this  identical  function. 

Now,  it  happens  that  physiologists  have  failed  so  far  to  dis- 
cover the  identity  of  an  important  constituent  of  haemoglobin. 
Gamgee,^*  for  instance,  after  reviewing  our  knowledge  of  haemo- 
globin, concludes  that  "without  attempting  to  speculate  beyond 

the  facts  which  we  possess" "it  may  be  assumed  that 

haemoglobin  exists  in  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pound with  a  yet  unknown  constituent  of  the  corpuscle." 

It  happens  also  that  the  blood  contains  a  group  of  oxidizing 

^•Gftiiisee:    Schftfer's  *'T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  1.  p.  189.  U98. 
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ferments,  or  oxidases,  the  origin  or  source  of  which,  in  animals, 
has  not  been  found.  That  these  are  also  prominent  factors  of 
the  vital  processes  is  suggested  by  HowelFs^'  concluding  re- 
mark, after  reviewing  briefly  the  most  salient  available  data, 
that  *^such  facts  as  these  lend  great  probability  to  the  belief 
that  eventually  it  will  be  shown  that  the  oxidations  in  the  body 
are  effected  by  the  influence  of  oxidases  or  peroxidases  acting 
singly  or  in  combination  or  in  sequence  with  the  hydrolytic 
enzymes." 

Again,  Moritz  Traube,**  in  1858,  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  some  substance  in  the  blood  which  could  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  luemoglobin  and  tissue-cells  to  account  for 
various  phenomena  witnessed.  The  term  "oxidase'^  was  intro- 
duced to  describe  ferment-like  bodies  which,  without  them- 
selves undergoing  destruction,  could  so  influence  oxygen  as  to 
increase  greatly  its  oxidizing  activity.  In  1858,  Traube**  had 
already  emphasized  the  need  of  such  a  substance  to  explain  the 
physiological  action  of  the  oxygen  carried  to  the  tissues  by  the 
haemoglobin — a  substance  which,  he  thought,  could  take  up  oxy- 
gen from  the  oxyhaemoglobiii  and  transfer  it  to  the  tissues, 
thus  acting  as  an  "oxygen  transmitter."  Experimental  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  a  body  endowed  with  such  proper- 
ties was  not  made,  however,  until  18TG,  when  Schmiedeberg** 
published  his  first  paper.  His  investigations,  and  particularly 
those  of  Jaquet  and  the  other  chemists  referred  to  above,  hav- 
ing shown  that  the  hlood-serum  contained  a  substance  which, 
could  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  then  surrender  it  to  re- 
ducing substances,  the  requirements  of  cellular  metabolism 
outlined  by  Traube  were  met.  It  could  act,  in  keeping  with  the 
latter  observer's  conception,  as  an  "oxygen  transmitter." 

That  a  ferment  was  the  active  factor  of  the  process  was 
demonstrated  a  few  years  later.  In  1883  a  Japanese  chemist, 
Hikorokuro  Yoshida,"  found  that  the  lacquer-forming  juice  of 
Rhics  vernicifera  underwent,  while  hardening,  slow  oxidation. 
He  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  a  diastase  which  lost  its 
power  as  such  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point.     A  French 

"Howell:     "Text-book  of  Physiol.."  p.  836,  1905. 

"Traube:    "Theorle  dcr  Fermentwlrkungen,"  Berlin,  1858. 

**  Traube:    Lor.  cit. 

<•  Schmledeberg:    Archlv  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  vl,  S.  233,  1878. 
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chemist,  however^  G.  Bertrand/®  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
ferment  itself  and  termed  it  **laccase."  The  juice  from  which 
he  isolated  this  body  was  obtained  by  incising  the  tree  RhiLS 
succedenea.  He  found  that  this  cream-like  juice  could  be  kept 
in  its  normal  state  a  long  time  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  but 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air,  it  became  brownish, 
and  soon  acquired  a  thin,  intensely  black  layer,  insoluble  in 
ordinary  solvents  and  resisting  the  action  of  liquid  alkalies  and 
acids,  i.e.,  lacquer.  The  process  was  due,  as  stated  by  Bertrand, 
to  the  very  active  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  the  lac- 
case  and  oxidation  of  the  remaining  bodies  of  the  juice,  collec- 
tively known  as  "laccol/^  It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  do  so, 
laccase  acted  as  "oxygen  transmitter.'^ 

This  latter  process,  and  the  fact  that  oxidation  actually 
occurred,  Bertrand  was  able  to  prove  experimentally.  Thus, 
1  gramme  of  hydroquinone  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution,  shaken 
three  hours  in  the  presence  of  but  0.1  gramme  of  laccase  and 
174.9  cubic  centimeters  of  air  was  found  to  have  absorbed  25.4 
cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen.  Even  more  (32  cubic  centi- 
meters) was  taken  up  in  a  second  experiment,  in  the  presence 
of  more  air.  In  another  investigation  the  carbonic  acid  output 
was  also  ascertained,  the  ratios  being  23.3  cubic  centimeters  of 
0  absorbed  to  13.7  cubic  centimeters  of  CO2  output  in  one  ex- 
periment, and  20.8  of  0  absorbed  to  16.4  of  COj  in  the  sec- 
ond. A  large  number  of  plants  of  various  kinds  were  then 
analyzed  by  Bertrand*®  and  found  to  contain  this  laccase.  With 
Bourquelot,^®  he  also  found  it  in  mushrooms,  in  gum  arable, 
etc.  It  is  through  the  intermediary  of  laccase  that,  for  in- 
stance, pyrogallol,  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid  and  other  familiar 
substances  are  oxidized. 

A  property  among  others  which  distinguishes  any  vege- 
table or  animal  fluid  or  tissue  that  contains  the  "oxygen  trans- 
mitter'^ is  that  of  causing  tincture  of  guaiac  to  become  blue. 
This  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Taddey,  Rudolphi,  and  Planche,  the  latter  observer  having 
found  that  boiling  of  an  organic  substance  caused  its  fluids  to 
lose  this  property;  but  it  was  only  when  Schoenbein,  the  discov- 

«0.   Bertrand:    Archives  de  physlol.,   T.   viil.  p.   23.   1896. 
"Bertrand:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  des  sci.,  T.  cxxl,  p.  166,  1895. 
"Bourquelot:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol..  2e  S6rie,  T.  II,  p.  579,  1895. 
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erer  of  ozone,  took  up  the  question  in  1856'^  and  showed  that 
many  plants  gave  the  guaiac  blue  test,  that  it  began  to  receive 
serious  attention.  Since  then,  oxidases  have  been  found  by 
various  investigators  in  so  many  plants  that  their  presence 
may  be  regarded  as  universal.  Indeed,  referring  to  an  oxidase 
he  named  "catalase" — a  term  which  implies  the  function  of 
**oxygen-transmitter"  t.e.,  catalysis — Oscar  Loew*^  wrote  after 
a  very  large  number  of  experiments:  *'There  does  not  exist 
a  group  of  organisms  or  any  organ  or  even  a  single  vegetable  or 
animal  cell  that  does  not  contain  some  catalase,  as  far  as  the 
observations  of  the  writer  go.  This  general  occurrence  of  cata- 
lase in  the  organized  world  cannot  be  accidental  and  must  have 
a  certain  significance.^'  The  oxidizing  property  was  combined 
with  that  of  catalysis  (oxygen-transmission)  in  all  these  organ- 
isms precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  plants  studied  by  Bertrand — 
and  also  in  that  of  animals,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

One  still  meets  occasionally  in  literature  with  the  state- 
ment that  respiration  in  plants  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  ani- 
mals, i.e.,  that  while  the  latter  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air, 
plants  absorb  carbonic  acid.  Sachs  sliowed  over  thirty  years 
ago,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  excretion  of  oxygen  by  the  chlorophyll  of 
the  leaves  is  concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  only; 
and  this  occurs  in  the  daylight,  while  respiration  goes  on  both 
day  and  night.  The  plant  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  surround- 
ing air  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  precisely  as  do  animals. 
This  fact  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  experimental  data 
just  outlined.  Indeed,  so  strikingly  like  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess were  the  gasometric  results  obtained  by  Bertrand  that, 
although  his  experiments  aimed  only  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  ferment  which  caused  the  oxidation  of  lacquer,  he  refers 
to  them  as  beiiig  "the  first  example  of  diastatic  reaction  with 
interchange  of  gases.''  He  also  says  that  "it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  [the  interchange]  resembles  in  a  way 
artificial  respiration,  and  one  may  at  least  suppose  that  it  repre- 
sents a  phenomenon  very  nearly  akin  to  that  attending  respira- 
tion in  the   vegetable   kingdom.^'     As   interpreted   from   my 


"Schoenbeln:    Cited  by  P.  S^e:    Arch.  g#n.  de  m6d.,  July  14.  1906. 

"Oacar  Loew:    "Catalaae,"  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  Rep.,   No.   68,   1901. 
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standpoint,  this  does  not  exemplify  artificial  respiration,  but 
instead,  the  foundation  of  the  true  respiratory  process  of  plant- 
life. 

The  blood  of  many  invertebrates,  which  contains  no  blood- 
pigment,  haemocyanin  or  ha&moglobin,  has  likewise  been  found 
to  contain  an  oxidase,  or  oxidizing  ferment. 

Pi^ri  and  Portier*'  studied  experimentally  the  blood  of 
mollusks  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  an  oxidizing  fer- 
ment. Freshly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiac  had  been  found  by 
Bertrand  to  turn  blue  when  in  contact  with  his  laccase. 
The  labial  palps  of  acephalic  mollusks  when  dipped  in  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  guaiac 
had  been  added,  showed  blue  streaks;  the  water  also  soon  be- 
came blue.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  when  the  juices  of 
a  palp  were  dropped  in  the  same  solution.  That  this  was  not 
due  merely  to  oxygen  liberated  by  the  living  cells  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  Pieri  and  Bertrand  exposed  both  the  palp 
and  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  of  50**  to  60°  C,  the  activity 
of  the  oxidizing  substance  was  enhanced.  Now,  Salkowski^*  has 
shown  that  the  oxidizing  body  in  the  plasma  is  only  destroyed 
at  100°  C.  (212°  R),  the  boiling  point,  thus  identifying  it  as 
a  ferment.  Important  in  this  connection  is  the  fact,  previously 
referred  to  (page  804),  that  when  the  blood  leaves  the  arteries, 
its  oxygen  is  rapidly  exhausted  by  a  plasmatic  constituent. 
This  is  the  substance,  as  will  be  shown  later,  that  is  destroyed 
between  50°  and  60°  C.  The  conclusion  of  Pi6ri  and  Portier 
that  the  effects  witnessed  were  ascribable  to  an  oxidizing  fer- 
ment is  thus  clearly  sustained.  The  gills,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  gave  identical  results;  so  did  an  emulsion  of  thirty-six 
macerated  sets  of  gills  and  palps — a  saturated  solution  of  sali- 
cylic acid  being  used  in  its  preparation  to  eliminate  all  possi- 
bility of  bacterial  intervention. 

These  results,  as  emphasized  by  Pieri  and  Portier,  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  corpuscular,  i.e.,  iron-containing  haemoglobin. 
A  solution  of  this  pigment,  whether  prepared  with  distilled 
water  or  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  turned 
muddy-red  when  tincture  of  guaiac  was  added  thereto. 


■»  Pi^rl  and  Portier:    Archives  de  physiol..  T.  !x,  p.  60,  1897. 
»«SiakQW«ia:    ArclilT  t  path.  Anat.  Bd.  cxiyii,  S.  1,  1897. 
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Heated  to  the  boiling  point  a  few  minutes,  a  solution 
(whether  prepared  with  salicylic  acid  or  not)  of  macerated  tis- 
sues such  as  the  above  no  longer  gave  the  guaiac  reaction,  not- 
withstanding prolonged  shaking  in  the  presence  of  air.  Heated 
to  90°  C,  however,  a  portion  of  tins  solution  gave  a  precipi- 
tate which,  after  being  rapidly  dried  on  blotting  paper  and  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  gave  the  reaction.  A  similar  precipi- 
tate allowed  to  dry  in  the  laboratory  air  first  became  gray,  then 
black.  Placed  in  water  in  this  condition,  it  did  not  dissolve,  and 
the  liquid  did  not  give  the  guaiac  reaction,  thus  showing  that  it 
had  been  oxidized  by  taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Precisely 
the  same  results  had  been  obtained  by  Bertrand  with  laccase. 

.  The  gills  and  palps  of  mollusks  were  found  particularly 
active  as  compared  to  the  blood.  As  these  organs  had  given  a 
positive  reaction  with  other  reagents,  guaiacol  in  concentrated 
solution  in  distilled  water  (Bourcjuelot"^)  was  used  as  control. 
This  agent  gives  an  orange-red  color  to  a  solution  containing 
the  oxidizing  ferment.  The  gills  of  sixteen  Ostrea  edidis 
(oyster)  were  left  three  days  in  a  saturated  solution  (90  cubic 
centimeters)  of  salicylic  acid,  then  filtered.  Three  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  extract  were  then  added  to  a  guaiacol  solution, 
and  an  equal  quantity  to  distilled  water.  The  first  solution  be- 
came red;  the  second  remained  clear.  These  tests  were  con- 
trolled, in  turn,  by  means  of  two  others,  the  hydroquinone  and 
pyrogallol  tests,  with  positive  results.  Hashed  gills  proved  as 
active.  Positive  results  were  also  obtained  with  blood  (except- 
ing when  boiled)  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  Pi6ri  and 
Portier  specify  that  the  gilh  and  palps  respond  most  actively  to 
the  reagents.  I  have  repeated  some  of  these  experiments  in 
the  clam,  oyster  and  sea  mussel,  and  obtained  identical  results. 
The  similarity  between  the  chemical  proj)erties  peculiar  to  the 
blood  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  mollusks,  the  oxidizing  fer- 
ment and  the  vegetable  ferment  laccase,  is  evident. 

Crustaceans  were  found  bv  Abelous  and  Biames''**  to  cor- 
respond  with  mollusks  as  to  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  fer- 
ment. The  hamiolymph  of  crayfish  gave  a  positive  reaction  not 
only  with  the  tincture  of  guaiac,  but  also  with  other  reagents 


w  Hourquelot:    C.   r.  do  la  Soc.   de  biol.,   Nov.  7,   1896. 

M  Abelous  and  Biarnds:    Archives  do  physiol.,  T.  ix,  p.  277,  1897. 
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used.  Heating  to  60°  C.  did  not  prevent  the  reaction,  but  the 
latter  no  longer  occurred  after  the  boiling  point  had  been 
reached.  With  Kohmann  and  Spitzer's  reagent  (a  solution  of 
paraphenylene-diamine),  which  gives  a  solution  containing  the 
ferment  a  violet  color,  Abelous  and  Biames  obtained  but  a  very 
slight  reaction  with  generative  organs  and  muscles,  and  decolor- 
ation of  the  reagent  in  the  case  of  the  liver — due  to  reduc- 
tion— followed  by  intense  violet  coloration.  Both  actions  of 
the  ferment,  reduction  and  oxidation,  were  thus  manifest. 
The  giJls  showed  a  marked  reaction,  and  the  violet  color 
persisted. 

In  a  second  set  of  experiments,  the  liver  again  showed  the 
two  phases  of  action,  while  other  organs  responded  only  slightly 
or  not  at  all  to  the  guaiac  test,  but  the  gills  became  blue  "very 
rapidly  and  energetically/^  The  guaiacol,  hydroquinone  and 
pyrogallol  tests  also  gave  positive  results.  A  precipitate  ob- 
tained with  alcohol,  when  dried  and  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
gave  similar  results,  thus  showing  that  the  investigators  were 
dealing  with  the  typical  oxidizing  ferment.  An  important 
feature  of  these  experiments  is  that  when  an  extract  of  gills, 
a  solution  of  pyrogallol,  and  water  were  placed  in  a  tightly 
closed  flask  containing  air,  Abelous  and  Biames  ascertained 
gasometrically  not  only  that  oxygen  had  been  consumed,  but 
that  carbonic  acid  had  been  evolved. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  these  crustaceans  clearly  showed, 
therefore,  that  they  contained  the  specific  ferment.  It  became 
evident,  also,  that  the  function  of  these  organs  was  to  absorb 
oxygen  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  elements  represented  by  the 
pyrogallol  in  the  reaction,  namely,  the  tissue-cells. 

That  a  close  connection  between  the  oxidizing  ferment  and 
the  respiratory  process  actually  exists  is  emphasized  by  experi- 
ments in  vertebrates.  In  those  of  Schraiedeberg,  Jaquet,  Sal- 
kowski,  Abelous  and  Biames,  the  tissues  of  higher  mammals,  the 
horse,  ox,  calf,  etc.,  were  used ;  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the 
domain  of  the  oxidizing  ferment  is  limitless  in  organic  life.  In 
batrachians,  whose  adrenals  consist  of  a  narrow  patch  along  each 
kidney  and  are  connected  with  the  main  blood-vessels,  arterial 
and  venous,  as  in  man,  a  direct  connection  between  the  oxi- 
dizing fennent  and  "the  respiratory  function"  has  been  sug- 
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gested  by  C.  Phisalix"  (though  this  author,  of  course,  refers 
in  no  way  to  the  adrenals  in  this  connection),  as  Bertrand  had 
in  respect  to  plants. 

Phisalix  justly  contended  that  if  oxidizing  ferments  actu- 
ally presided  over  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration,  they 
should  be  present  in  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  that  are  capable 
of  carrying  on  supplementary  respiratory  functions.  He  there- 
fore studied  the  subject  in  Rana  esculenta  and  tempararia  and 
Bufo  vulgaris.  The  skin  of  these  batrachians  was  allowed  to 
macerate  in  salt  water  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  was 
placed  in  three  tubes:  the  first  specimen  was  boiled;  the  air  in 
the  second  was  removed  and  the  tube  sealed;  the  third  was  left 
open,  and  its  solution  exposed  to  the  air.  The  contents  of  the 
first  two  tubes  remained  unchanged;  that  of  the  third  became 
brown,  the  color  proceeding  downward  from  the  surface.  After 
a  few  days  the  liquid  had  become  almost  black.  The  connection 
between  these  and  Bertrand's  experiments  in  plants  is  obvious. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  boiling  destroys  the  ferment,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  first  tube's  unchanged  state;  sealing  of  the  sec- 
ond deprived  it  of  air,  thus  showing  that  oxygen  was  indispens- 
able to  the  assumption  of  the  brown  color.  Phisalix  further 
proved  the  presence  of  the  oxidizing  ferment  in  the  batrachian 
blood  by  submitting  the  expressed  juice  of  frog's  skins  to  the 
guaiac  test.  The  blue  color  appeared  here  as  it  had  in  plants 
and  invertebrates,  thus  showing  that  the  ferment  could  not  only 
absorb  oxygen,  but  also  surrender  it  to  reducing  agents.  The 
skin  typified  the  lung  surface,  i.e.,  the  external  respiration,  in 
these  experiments,  and  the  guaiac  the  tissue  elements,  i.e.,  the 
internal  respiration. 

Additional  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  blood  contains 
an  oxidizing  substance  is  that  a  similar  substance  is  present 
in  the  liquid  portion  of  milk,  which,  as  stated  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, corresponds  with  and  is  derived  from  the  blood-plasma. 

The  first  to  draw  attention  to  these  reactions  was  Arnold," 
who  showed  that  "fresh  cow's  milk  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
tincture  of  guaiac,  gives  a  blue  color  of  varying  intensity."  He 
ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  presence  of  ozone,  but  subse- 


*7  C.  Phisalix:    Jour,  of  physlol..  vol.  xxlll.  Suppl.,  p.  49,  1899. 
"Arnold:    Arch.  d.  Pharmak.,  Nu.  41,  1881. 
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quent  labors  showed  its  true  identity.  Dupouy/*  Kaudnitz/® 
Gillet,^^  Nobecourt  and  Merklen,**  and  others  have  also  found 
oxidase  similar  to  that  in  blood.  Spolverini®'  observed  that 
it  possessed  glycolytic  properties  identical  to  those  of  oxidase. 

As  we  will  see  farther  on,  Abelous  and  Aloy**  recently 
found  that  the  catalytic  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  was 
most  active  in  the  absence  of  air — precisely  the  condition  that 
prevails  in  tissue  respiration,  i.e.,  cellular  metabolism. 

Bourquelot**^  showed  in  1897  that  while  milk  could  not  itself 
oxidize  directly,  it  could  act  as  reducing  agent  and  then  oxi- 
dize. This  action  proved  to  be  due  to  a  substance  to  which  he 
applied  the  term  '^anaeroxydase" — i.e.,  a  ferment  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  oxidizing  process  in  the  absence  of  air,  by  means 
of  oxygen  derived  from  other  constituents  of  the  medium  of 
which  it  is  itself  an  occupant. 

Returning  to  the  blood  of  higher  animals,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  tests  indicating  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  an  oxidizing  substance  were  based  on  the  action  of  tis- 
sues upon  reducing  substances.  As  this  might  be  ascribed  to 
an  excess  of  oxygen  in  these  tissues  irrespective  of  the  presence 
in  the  blood-stream  of  any  oxidizing  agent,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  blood  itself  can  respond  actively  to  guaiac.  We 
have  but  to  recall  that  the  guaiac  test  is,  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence, one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  detection  of  human 
blood-stains,  even  in  the  absence  of  haematin,  the  iron-con- 
taining constituent  of  ha&moglobin.  Seifert**  not  only  found 
that  an  almost  colorless  solution  became  "either  at  once  or  in 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  intensely  blue,"  but  that  the  test 
"frequently  demonstrates  the  presence  of  blood  when  the  re- 
sult of  the  spectroscopic  test  is  negative  and  haematin  crystals 
cannot  be  obtained." 

Finally,  Jolles*^  has  recently  demonstrated  that  the  human 
blood  contained  both  oxidase  and  catalase  (one  and  the  same 
body,   we   have   seen)    and   that  the   catalasic,   i.e,,   catalytic, 

"Dupouy:    Th#se  de  Bordeaux.  1897. 

••RaudDltz:    Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xll,  8.  790,  1898. 

•»  Oillet:    Jour,  de  phys.  et  de  path.  g6n..  T.  Iv,  p.  439.  1902. 

**Nob6court  and  Merklen:    La  presse  m^.,  Dec.  24.  1902. 

"Spolverinl:    Attl  del  Iv,  Congr.  Itol.  de  Pedlat.,  1901. 

**  Abelous  and  Aloy:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol..  T.  ly,  p.  891,  1903. 

•  Bourquelot:    Jour,  de  pharm.  et  de  chlmle,  T.  v.  1897. 

••  Seifert:    Vlerteljahresschrlft  f.  gerichtl.  Med.,  Bd.  xvl.  H.  1,  8.  1,  1898. 

**  Jolles:    MOnch.  med.  Woch..  Nov.  22,  1904. 
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power  of  the  blood  appeared  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles.  This  suggests  clearly  a  relationship 
between  these  bodies  and  respiration;  indeed,  Duclaux*®  has 
expressed  the  belief  that  ^'oxydases  are  the  diastases  of  respir- 
ation." 

On  the  whole,  this  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  show  (1) 
that  an  oxidizing  substance  occurs  in  the  blood  of  all  living  or- 
ganisms,  i.e.,  from  plant  to  man;  (2)  that  it  is  a  respiratory 
function  that  it  subserves  in  both  kingdoms,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  the  tissues  themselves  are  concerned,  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
organs  which  serve  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  sur- 
rounding media:  the  gills,  skin,  and  lungs;  (3)  that  in  ail  or- 
ganic  life,  plants,  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  this  oxidizing 
substance  absorbs  oxygen,  and  liberates  it,  thus  acting  as  an 
"oxygen  transmitter/'  i,e,,  as  a  catalyser.    • 

What  is  the  relationship  between  this  oxidizing  substance 
or  oxidase  and  hemoglobin  ? 

THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE    (OXIDASE)    AS  THE 
ALBUMINOUS  CONSTITUENT  OF  HAEMOGLOBIN. 

Hasmoglobin,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  only  in  the  blood  of 
animals  already  far  advanced  in  the  evolutional  scale,  to  in- 
crease, according  to  zoologists,  its  capacity  for  oxygen.  As  red 
corpuscles  appear  in  still  higher  organisms,  i,e,,  only  in  verte- 
brates— a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  animal  kingdom — 
it  seems  evident  that  they,  too,  are  tardy  additions  intended 
still  further  to  increase  the  blood-plasma's  efficiency  as  an  oxy- 
gen carrier  pari  passu  with  the  increasing  needs  of  the  higher 
animals.  This  is  a  necessary  feature  of  their  development, 
since,  as  shown  by  Claude  Bernard,  Magnus,  Lothar  Meyer,  and 
Hoppe-Seyler,  the  blood  "holds  in  solution  an  amount  of  oxygen 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  could  exist  in  a  state  of  simple 
solution."  The  history  of  the  red  corpuscle  thus  suggests  that 
it  acts  as  a  storage-cell  for  the  oxidizing  substance,  oxidase  or 
catalase,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  is  re- 
quired to  account  for  tissue  respiration. 

With  which  of  the  known  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma 
or  of  corpuscles  do  these  oxidizing  bodies  correspond? 

«•  Duclaux:    Loc.  cii. 
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The  identity  of  this  substance  suggests  itself  when  a  source 
of  confusion  is  eliminated,  viz.,  the  prevailing  belief  that  tissue 
metabolism  is  accomplished  by,  or  is  due  to,  oxidation  of  tissue 
elements,  and  that  the  tissues  are  the  seat  of  an  exchange  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  similar  to  that  believed  to  prevail 
in  the  lung. 

C.  K.  Barnes,  professor  of  plant  physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  wrote  recently:^*  "I  diligently  examined  the 
most  modern  and  most  thorough  text- books  on  physiology," 
naming  several  familiar  to  us  all,  "but  in  them  I  found  no 
treatment  whatever,  indeed  no  mention  whatever,  of  the  real 
problems  of  respiration,  that  is,  of  what  is  happening  in  the  tis- 
sues, the  processes  of  which  these  external  phenomena  are  the 

sign The    respiratory    ratio    has    proved    a    veritable 

will-o'-tlie  wisp,  leading  investigators  into  a  bog  where  their 
labors  and  their  thinking  were  alike  futile.  For,  as  a  sign  of 
what  is  going  on  within,  the  respiratory  quotient  is  absolutely 
valueless/^ 

The  line  of  evidence  offered  by  Professor  Barnes  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  in  this  connection,  since  it  corresponds 
in  a  measure  with  that  of  Bohr,  Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith, 
and  others,  in  respect  to  tlie  pulmonary  process:  "Von  Fre} 
and  Gruber^^  showed  that  in  a  dog's  muscle,  with  artificial 
circulation,  contractions  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  added  to  the  blood,  but  they  found  this  in- 
crease variable  (46-10  per  cent.)  and  less  than  the  corresponding 
absorplion  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  respiratory  ratio  became  low- 
ered during  contraction.  Tissot^*  showed  that  the  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  excised  muscles  was  increased  if  the  muscle 
were  killed  by  heat  or  were  fatigued  by  prolonged  stimulation. 
The  output  of  carbon  dioxide  in  such  cases  iras  not  related  to  the 
rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen.  Six  years  ago  Fletcher,"  using 
Blackman's  apparatus,  the  most  intricate  and  accurate  apparatus 
yet  devised  for  following  gaseous  exchanges,  showed  that  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  from  excised  frog's  muscles  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  during  the  period. 


■•C.  R.  Barnes:    Science,  vol.  xxl.  No.  529,  p.  241.  1905. 

*•  Von  Prey  and  Oruber:    Dubols-Reym.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  S.  533,  1885. 

"  Tinot:    Arch,  de  phys.,  T.  vl,  p.  838.  1894,  and  Ibid.,  T.  vli,  p.  641.  1896. 

"Fletcher:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxlii,  p.  10,  1898. 
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He  distinguished,  in  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  first,  a 
short  period  (about  six  hours),  which  he  thinks  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  oxygen;  and  second,  a  long-continued  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  'due  to  chemical  processes  occurring 
spontaneously  within  the  muscle,  in  which  complex  molecules 
are  replaced  by  simpler  ones,  with  the  conspicuous  results  of  the 
appearance  of  [sarcolactic]  acid  and  of  free  carbon  dioxide.' 
He  adds:  *Under  suitable  conditions  the  occurrence  of  active 
contractions  in  an  excised  muscle  is  not  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  at  which  carbon  dioxide  is  yielded  by  the 
muscle,'  though  oxygen  is  abundantly  supplied  then  J)y  the 
blood." 

'*A  great  number  of  researches  of  the  same  tenor  can  be 
found  in  botanical  literature,"  continues  the  author.  ^*A  single 
example  must  suffice.  In  an  elaborate  paper,  Purjewicz^^  shows 
that  the  variations  in  the  carbon  dioxide  produced  and  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  during  a  given  period  under  various  conditions 
are  not  parallel,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  ranging  within 
far  wider  limits  than  the  oxygen.  Thus,  the  carbon  dioxide 
varied  from  0.14  to  120  per  cent,  of  the  average;  the  oxygen 
varied  from  0  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  average.  Purjewicz,  indeed, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  respiratory  ratio  has  no  value 
as  indicating  the  actual  course  of  respiration,  and  would  sepa- 
rate the  taking  up  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbon  di- 
oxide as  two  processes  indirectly  related." 

This  evidence  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  no  more  corres- 
pondence between  the  oxygen  intake  and  the  COg  output  in  the 
tissues  than  there  is  in  the  pulmonary  process.  What  is  there, 
however,  to  replace  oxidation? 

Armand  Gautier,^*  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  as  far  back  as  1881  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  truly  active  and  living  portion  of  our  cells 
(the  nucleus  and  protoplasm)  carried  on  its  functions  without 
the  direct  participation  of  free  oxygen,  and  that  it  was  only 
outside,  as  it  were,  of  the  protoplasm  itself  and  at  the  expense 
of  its  products,  that  the  combustion  phenomena  occurred.  To 
this  extraprotoplasmic  combustion  he  also  ascribed  the  greater 


"Purjewicz:    Jahr.  wlsa.  Bot.,  Bd.  xxxv,  S.  573,  1900. 

"Armand  GauUer:    "La  chlmie  de  la  ceUule  vivante,"  Paris,  1881. 
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part  of  the  body's  heat  and  energy — the  phenomena  which, 
owing  to  their  prominence,  had  alone  attracted  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  Indeed,  analogy  could  not  but  suggest,  he 
thought,  the  direct  participation  of  oxygen  in  the  intraproto- 
plasmic  processes.  Surrounded  as  it  was,  intus  et  extra,  by 
oxygen,  the  animal  organism  logically  suggested  itself  as  the 
seat  of  a  gradual  though  ceaseless  combustion  capable  of  supply- 
ing its  heat  and  power.  Gautier  showed,  however,  that  the 
protoplasm  of  our  tissues  carries  on  a  function  similar  to  the 
respiratory  process  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  though  unlike  the  lat- 
ter, it  cannot,  from  simpler  materials,  ammoniacal  salts  and  a 
few  other  mineral  salts,  elaborate  albuminoid  substances.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  latter  ready-made,  as 
it  were,  it  is  able  to  modify  theitif  build  them  up  in  a  complicated 
fashion  and  simplify  them  again  without  direct  oxidation  of  the 
materials  involved  in  the  process. 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  contributed  by  Barnes: 
^Pflijger,  in  the  early  seventies,'^  says  this  author,  "discovered 
what  seemed  a  peculiar  form  of  respiration.  He  found  that 
a  frog  put  into  a  vacuum  continued  to  give  off  carbon  dioxide; 
and  presently  the  same  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Pf offer 
and  others  in  plants."  He  also  remarks  in  the  same  connec- 
tion: "Plainly  the  changes  that  were  going  on  within  the  or- 
ganism wliich  enabled  it  to  give  off  carbon  dioxide  when  no  free 
oxygen  was  to  be  had  could  only  be  a  rearrangement  of 
atomic  groups  within  the  molecule  and  the  formation  of  pro- 
ducts which  were  simpler  than  those  from  which  they  arose." 
These  are  adduced  by  the  author  as  examples  of  anaerobic 
respiration.  After  submitting  additional  testimony,  he  states 
that  "the  analogy  between  anaerobic  respiration  and  fermenta- 
tion has  been  suggested  early — even  by  Pasteur — and  has  thus 
been  growing  closer  with  each  added  bit  of  knowledge."  Morat 
and  Doyon,^®  in  their  recently  published  treatise,  also  state  that 
"the  view  that  the  process  which  in  the  human  organism  pro- 
vokes a  rise  of  temperature  involves  the  presence  of  oxidizing 
ferments,  is  being  increasingly  accepted";  the  present  trend 
being  that  "fermentation  is  the  prevailing  chemical  process  in 
living  beings" 

"ICorat  and  Doyon:    "Tralt6  de  physlologie."  Paris.  1899-1904. 
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This  coincides  with  llowell's  reference  to  the  great  prob- 
ability that  "eventually  it  will  be  shown  that  the  oxidations  in 
the  body  are  elTected  by  the  influence  of  oxidases  or  peroxidases 
acting  singly  or  in  combination  or  in  sequence  with  the  hydro- 
lytic  enzymes.'^  If,  however,  we  eliminate  therefrom  the  word 
"singly"  which  implies  direct  oxidation — a  fallacy  we  have  just 
fcjcen — and  the  words  "in  sequence,"  which  can  only  be  applicable 
to  catabolism,  leaving  only  "m  combination/'  we  will  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  demonstrated  facts.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
shown  in  succeeding  chapters,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the 
eifect  that  in  the  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  oxidizing  substance,  or  oxidase,  acts  in  combination  with 
hydrolytic  enzymes.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  even  in  invertebrates  there  are  two  different  sub- 
stances in  the  body  fluids  wliich  respond  to  the  guaiac  test :  the 
oxidase,  which  renuiined  active  up  to  the  ])oiling  point,  and  an- 
other which  was  invariably  destroyed  "between  50°  and  60°  C." 
The  identity  of  the  latter  suggests  itself  when  we  recall  that 
while  trypsin  is  found  in  all  cells,  its  activity,  as  stated  by 
McH)n\^*  'iiicnnises,  according  to  Boberts,  with  rising  tempera- 
ture, until  (50°  C.  is  reached,  and  then  rapidly  falls." 

In  what  form  does  the  oxidizing  substance  take  part  in  this 
ci>mbination?  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  oxygen  simply 
libi^rated  by  the  red  corpuscles,  as  taught  in  text-books,  but 
with  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  blood — that  which  reacts  to 
the  guaiac  test.  As  shown  by  Jolles,'^  the  oxidase-catalases 
(found  by  l^oew,  we  have  seen,  in  the  fluids  of  all  animals  and 
plants  studied)  are  colloid,  and  are  in  solution  in  the 
blood.  Jolles  notinl,  moreover,  that  they  showeil,  as  previously 
stated,  a  striking  characteristic,  ri:.,  that  their  activity 
was  in  dolinite  relation  to  the  numl>er  of  red  corpus- 
cles present.  Now,  in  the  first  volume  (page  715),  I 
had  previously  shown  that  dro])lets  derived  from  the 
rinl  corpusi'les,  traced  by  Hirsilifeld  from  the  interior  of 
these  ivlls  to  tlie  tn^riphery  an«L  tlirough  a  minute  aperture  in 
the  latter,  to  the  surnninding  plasma,  were  minute  drops  of 
axidizinti   suhafance — the   so-cjilled    WimhI -plates,   platelets,   or 


»•  Moor^:    Soh&ftr's  "T.  B.  of  Phjreiol.."  toI.  1.  p.  SJ7.  189&. 
«  JoUes:    Loe.  ciL 
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hasmatoblasts  of  as  many  authors^  who  bad  not  discovered  their 
true  identity.  JoUes  thus  not  only  contributes  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  substance  in  the  plasma, 
but  he  emphasizes  a  fact  I  had  previously  pointed  out,  viz.,  that 
it  was  through  the  red  corpuscles  that  the  blood-plasma  was  kept 
supplied,  not  with  oxygen  as  now  taught,  but  with  its  oxidizing 
substance  or  oxidase. 

With  what  substance  known  to  be  present  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles does  this  oxidizing  colloid  correspond?  Qamgee,  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  states  that  "it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  haemoglobin  exists  in  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  with  a  yet  unknown  constituent  of  the  cor- 
puscle.^' Elsewhere,  however,  he  also  writes  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  chemical  agents,  haemoglobin  "undergoes  a 
decomposition  of  which  the  chief  products  are  an  albuminous 
substance  or  substances,  and  a  coloring  matter  which  contains 
the  whole  of  the  iron  originally  present  in  the  oxyhemoglobin 
or  haemoglobin  decomposed.^'  The  albuminous  substance  is 
evidently  thb  "unknown  constituent"  referred  to  above,  since 
he  likewise  remarks:  "As  to  the  true  nature  of  the  albuminous 
residue,  we  have  very  little  knowledge.'' 

It  becomes  a  question,  however,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
bodies  mentioned,  the  albuminous  substance  or  the  coloring 
matter,  is  the  one  capable  of  leaving  the  corpuscle,  since  "col- 
oring matter"  suggests  that  it  might  be  the  oxidizing  substance. 
But  Gamgee^*  says  in  this  connection:  "The  coloring  matter 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  extracted  from  them  by  the 
plasma;"  Schafer,  moreover,  states  that  "it  is  indiffusible 
through  the  unaltered  envelope  of  the  corpuscle."  It  is  self- 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hae- 
moglobin that  is  secreted  in  droplets  by  the  red  corpuscles. 

Finally,  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  haemoglobin  se- 
creted by  the  red  corpuscle  the  oxidizing  substance?  Were 
hsematin  to  leave  the  corpuscles  at  all,  it  could  not  fulfill  the 
role  of  oxidizing  substance,  for  as  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
(cited  by  Gamgee^*),  "perfectly  pure  solutions  of  haematin  are 
quite  unaffected  by  reducing  agents."     Nor  is  haemoglobin,  i.e.. 


■"  Oamgee:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  189. 
^Gamgee:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  252, 
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This  coincides  with  Howell's  reference  to  the  great  prob- 
ability that  "eventually  it  will  be  shown  that  the  oxidations  in 
the  body  are  effected  by  the  influence  of  oxidases  or  peroxidases 
acting  singly  or  in  combination  or  in  sequence  with  the  hydro- 
lytic  enzymes."  If,  however,  we  eliminate  therefrom  the  word 
"singly"  which  implies  direct  oxidation — a  fallacy  we  have  just 
seen — and  the  words  "in  sequence,"  which  can  only  be  applicable 
to  catabolism,  leaving  only  "m  combination"  we  will  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  demonstrated  facts.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
shown  in  succeeding  chapters,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  oxidizing  substance,  or  oxidase,  acts  in  combination  with 
hydrolytic  enzymes.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  even  in  invertebrates  there  are  two  different  sub- 
stances in  the  body  fluids  which  respond  to  the  guaiac  test :  the 
oxidase,  which  remained  active  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  an- 
other which  was  invariably  destroyed  "between  50°  and  60°  C." 
The  identity  of  the  latter  suggests  itself  when  we  recall  that 
while  trypsin  is  found  in  all  cells,  its  activity,  as  stated  by 
Moorc,^**  "increases,  according  to  Roberts,  with  rising  tempera- 
ture, until  60°  C.  is  reached,  and  then  rapidly  falls." 

In  what  form  does  the  oxidizing  substance  take  part  in  this 
combination?  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  oxygen  simply 
liberated  by  the  red  corpuscles,  as  taught  in  text-books,  but 
with  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  blood — that  which  reacts  to 
the  guaiac  test.  As  shown  by  Jollcs,^^  the  oxidase-catalases 
(found  by  Loew,  we  have  seen,  in  the  fluids  of  all  animals  and 
plants  studied)  are  colloid,  and  are  in  solution  in  the 
blood.  Jolles  noted,  moreover,  that  they  showed,  as  previously 
stated,  a  striking  characteristic,  viz.,  that  their  activity 
was  in  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles present.  Now,  in  the  first  volume  (page  715),  I 
had  previously  sho\ni  that  droplets  derived  from  the 
red  corpuscles,  traced  by  Hirschfeld  from  the  interior  of 
these  cells  to  the  periphery  and,  through  a  minute  aperture  in 
the  latter,  to  the  surrounding  plasma,  were  minute  drops  of 
oxidizing   substance — the    so-called    blood-plates,   platelets,   or 


w  Moore:    Schafer'a  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  1,  p.  337,  1898. 
"Jolles:    Loc.  cit. 
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hasmatoblasts  of  as  many  authors^  who  had  not  discovered  their 
true  identity.  JoUes  thus  not  only  contributes  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  substance  in  the  plasma, 
but  he  emphasizes  a  fact  I  had  previously  pointed  out,  viz.,  that 
it  was  through  the  red  corpuscles  that  the  blood-plasma  was  kept 
supplied,  not  with  oxygen  as  now  taught,  but  with  its  oxidizing 
substance  or  oxidase. 

With  what  substance  known  to  be  present  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles does  this  oxidizing  colloid  correspond?  Gamgee,  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  states  that  "it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  haemoglobin  exists  in  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  with  a  yet  unknown  constituent  of  the  cor- 
puscle.^' Elsewhere,  however,  he  also  writes  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  chemical  agents,  haemoglobin  "undergoes  a 
decomposition  of  which  the  chief  products  are  an  albuminoids 
substance  or  substances,  and  a  coloring  matter  which  contains 
the  whole  of  the  iron  originally  present  in  the  oxyhaemoglobin 
or  haemoglobin  decomposed.^'  The  albuminous  substance  is 
evidently  thb  "unknown  constituent"  referred  to  above,  since 
he  likewise  remarks:  "As  to  the  true  nature  of  the  albuminous 
residue,  we  have  very  little  knowledge." 

It  becomes  a  question,  however,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
bodies  mentioned,  the  albuminous  substance  or  the  coloring 
matter,  is  the  one  capable  of  leaving  the  corpuscle,  since  "col- 
oring matter"  suggests  that  it  might  be  the  oxidizing  substance. 
But  Gamgee^*  says  in  this  connection:  "The  coloring  matter 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  extracted  from  them  by  the 
plasma/'  Schafer,  moreover,  states  that  "it  is  indiffusible 
through  the  unaltered  envelope  of  the  corpuscle."  It  is  self- 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hae- 
moglobin that  is  secreted  in  droplets  by  the  red  corpuscles. 

Finally,  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  haemoglobin  se- 
cret'id  by  the  red  corpuscle  the  oxidizing  substance?  Were 
haematin  to  leave  the  corpuscles  at  all,  it  could  not  fulfill  the 
role  of  oxidizing  substance,  for  as  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
(cited  by  Gamgee'^*),  "perfectly  pure  solutions  of  hjematin  are 
quite  unaffected  by  reducing  agents."     Nor  is  haemoglobin,  i.e.. 


"  Gamgee:    Loc.  c4t.,  p.  189. 
^  Gamgee:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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ha3matm  and  its  albuminous  moiety  conjoined,  endowed  with 
the  properties  of  the  oxidizing  substance,  since,  as  shown  by 
Pi^fi  and  Portier,**®  a  solution  of  this  pigment,  when  tincture 
of  guaiac  is  added  thereto,  turns  a  muddy-red.  The  oxidizing 
substance  can  only  be,  therefore,  the  albmninous  moiety  which 
is  extracted  from  the  corpuscles  by  the  plasma.  We  have  seen 
that,  as  shown  by  Jollcs,  the  activity  of  the  oxidase-catalase  is 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  these  cells  is  great; 
and  also  that  as  stated  by  Seifert,**  a  solution  of  human  blood 
becomes  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  intensely  blue,  and 
that  this  test  prevails  even  when  haemin  crystals  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Summarizing  tliis  evidence,  and  pending  additional  testimony, 
we  may  conclude:  (1)  that  an  exchange  of  gases  does  not  occur 
in  the  tissues  any  more  than  in  the  pidmonary  alveoli;  (2)  that 
tissue  metabolism  or  "respiration"  is  not  due  to  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  the  tissues;  (3)  that  tissue  metabolism  is  due  to  a 
process  of  fermentation  in  which  the  oxidizing  substance  (oxi" 
dose,  catalase,  etc)  takes  part;  (4)  that  the  oxidizing  substance 
required  for  this  function  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  droplets 
(the  so-called  "blood-platelets''  or  "hcematoblasts" )  by  the  red 
corpuscles;  (5)  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  the  albuminaus 
constituent  of  h(cmoglobin, 

THE  RED  CORPUSCLES  AS  STORAGE-CELLS  FOR 
THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE. 

How  is  the  oxidizing  substance  held  within  the  red  corpus- 
cles pending  its  gradual  distribution  ?  This  question  brings  to 
light  another  obscure  feature  of  the  problem.  Howell,^-  for 
instance,  says:  *'The  point  that  remains  uncertain  is  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  haemoglobin  exists  within  the  corpuscle.  It 
is  evidently  not  in  solution,  since  the  amount  prov^^cnt  is  too  great 
to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  corpuscle,  and  moreover,  even  a 
thin  layer  of  corpuscles  is  far  from  being  transparent."  The 
answer  to  this  is  embodied  to  a  great  extent  in  the  data  sub- 
mitted in  the  foregoing  pages:  hjrmatin  is  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  red  corpuscles;   the  oxidizing  substance  only  remains 

»  Pl^rl  and  Portler:    Loc.  cit. 
•»  Seifert:    Loc.  cit. 
"Howell:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  385. 
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within  its  precincts  until  a  substance  having  a  very  marked 
affinity  for  its  oxygen  "extracts'^  it,  in  the  form  of  droplets — 
the  minute  "blood-platelets/'  These,  as  emphasized  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  are  in  reality  droplets  of  oxidizing  substance,  i.e., 
of  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion.  As  the  latter  leaves  the 
adrenals  in  the  form  of  colloid  granules  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
red  corpuscles,  the  haemoglobin  in  the  cells  meets  the  condi- 
tions defined  by  Howell:  the  94  per  cent,  of  oxygen-laden 
adrenal  secretion  they  contain  besides  their  ha»matin  (which 
gives  the  blood  its  red  color)  is  not  in  "solution;"  it  is  composed 
of  hyaline  masses  sufficiently  viscid  when  secreted  by  the 
adrenals  to  have  suggested  the  term  "protoplasmic  masses"  to 
Gottschau.**  Indeed,  as  stated  by  Landois,***  hsemoglobin  "is 
a  colloidal  substance." 

Again,  text-books  of  physiolog}'  teach  that  it  is  the  iron  of 
the  haemoglobin  that  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  in  all  the  higher  animals  the  substance 
which  fulfills  this  function  is  the  albuminous  portion  of  haemo- 
globin, that  which  contains  no  iron.  This  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  this  albuminous  body  which  in  the  blood  ful- 
fills the  role  of  catalytic  or  "oxygen  transmitter,"  a  role  as 
clearly  carried  on  in  plants  and  invertebrates,  in  which  no  hae- 
matin  is  present,  as  it  is  in  animals  supplied  with  this  iron  pig- 
ment. We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  the  substance  which  is 
outside  the  red  corpuscles,  this  same  albuminous  substance, 
which  turns  guaiac  blue;  it  is  obviously  not  the  haematin,  since 
this  pigment  remains  within  the  corpuscles.  Finally,  if  the 
iron-laden  haematin  were  the  substance  which  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  to  supply  the  tissues,  it  should  also  be  capable 
of  oxidizing  guaiac,  i.e.,  of  turning  it  blue;  but  it  does  not; 
even  when  mixed  with  the  albuminous  substance  it  turns  guaiac 
a  muddy-red.  Finally,  the  albuminous  constituent  is  evidently 
the  familiar  carrier  of  oxygen,  oxyhaemoglobin,  for  as  stated  by 
Hammarsten,"  the  substance  has  "a  direct  action  upon  tincture 
of  guaiacum." 

This  apparently  leaves  the  hajmatin  without  function,  since 


"  Gottschau :    Loc.  cit. 
**  Landois:    Loc.  cit,  p.  51. 

"Hammarsten:    "Text-book  of  Physiol.  Chemistry,"  fourth  edition,  p.  169, 
1>04. 
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This  coincides  with  Howell's  reference  to  the  great  prob- 
ability that  ''eventually  it  will  be  shown  that  the  oxidations  in 
the  body  are  clfeeted  by  the  influence  of  oxidases  or  peroxidases 
acting  singly  or  in  combination  or  in  secjucnce  with  the  hydro- 
lytic  enzymes."  If,  however,  we  eliminate  therefrom  the  word 
"singly"  which  implies  direct  oxidation — a  fallacy  we  have  just 
seen — and  the  words  "in  sequence,"  which  can  only  be  applicable 
to  catabolism,  leaving  only  "m  combination/'  we  will  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  demonstrated  facts.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
shown  in  succeeding  chapters,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  oxidizing  substance,  or  oxidase,  acts  in  combination  with 
hydrolytic  enzymes.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  even  in  invertebrates  there  are  two  different  sub- 
stances in  the  body  fluids  which  respond  to  the  guaiac  test:  the 
oxidase,  which  remained  active  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  an- 
other which  was  invariably  destroyed  "between  50°  and  60°  C." 
The  identity  of  the  latter  suggests  itself  when  we  recall  that 
while  trypsin  is  found  in  all  cells,  its  activity,  as  stated  by 
Moore,^"  "increases,  according  to  Eoberts,  with  rising  tempera- 
ture, until  60°  ('.  is  reached,  and  then  rapidly  falls." 

In  what  form  does  the  oxidizing  substance  take  part  in  this 
combination?  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  oxygen  simply 
liberated  by  the  red  corpuscles,  as  taught  in  text-books,  but 
with  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  blood — that  which  reacts  to 
the  guaiac  test.  As  shown  by  Jolles,^^  the  oxidase-catalases 
(found  by  Loew,  we  have  seen,  in  the  fluids  of  all  animals  and 
plants  studied)  are  colloid,  and  are  in  solution  in  the 
blood.  Jolles  noted,  moreover,  that  they  showed,  as  previously 
stated,  a  striking  characteristic,  ru.,  that  their  activity 
was  in  definite  relation  to  the  numl)er  of  red  corpus- 
cles present.  Now,  in  the  first  volume  (page  715),  I 
had  previously  shown  that  droplets  derived  from  the 
red  corpuscles,  traced  by  Hirschfeld  from  the  interior  of 
these  cells  to  the  periphery  and,  through  a  minute  aperture  in 
the  latter,  to  the  surrounding  plasma,  were  minute  drops  of 
oxidizing   substance — the    so-called    blood-plates,   platelets,   or 


w  Moore:    Schafcr's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  1,  p.  337,  1898. 
"Jolles:    hoc,  cit. 
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haematoblasts  of  as  many  authors^  who  had  not  discovered  their 
true  identity.  Joiles  thus  not  only  contributes  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  substance  in  the  plasma, 
but  he  emphasizes  a  fact  I  had  previously  pointed  out,  viz.,  that 
it  was  through  the  red  corpuscles  that  the  blood-plasma  was  kept 
supplied,  not  with  oxygen  as  now  taught,  but  with  its  oxidizing 
substance  or  oxidase. 

With  what  substance  known  to  be  present  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles does  this  oxidizing  colloid  correspond?  Gamgee,  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  states  that  "it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  haemoglobin  exists  in  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  with  a  yet  unknown  constituent  of  the  cor- 
puscle.^' Elsewhere,  however,  he  also  writes  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  chemical  agents,  haemoglobin  "undergoes  a 
decomposition  of  which  the  chief  products  are  an  albuminous 
substance  or  substances,  and  a  coloring  matter  which  contains 
the  whole  of  the  iron  originally  present  in  the  oxyhemoglobin 
or  haemoglobin  decomposed.^'  The  albuminous  substance  is 
evidently  thb  "unknown  constituent"  referred  to  above,  since 
he  likewise  remarks:  "As  to  the  true  nature  of  the  albuminous 
residue,  we  have  very  little  knowledge." 

It  becomes  a  question,  however,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
bodies  mentioned,  the  albuminous  substance  or  the  coloring 
matter,  is  the  one  capable  of  leaving  the  corpuscle,  since  "col- 
oring matter"  suggests  that  it  might  be  the  oxidizing  substance. 
But  Gamgee"  says  in  this  connection:  "The  coloring  matter 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  extracted  from  them  by  the 
plasma;"  Schafer,  moreover,  states  that  "it  is  indiffusible 
through  the  unaltered  envelope  of  the  corpuscle."  It  is  self- 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hae- 
moglobin that  is  secreted  in  droplets  by  the  red  corpuscles. 

Finally,  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  haemoglobin  se- 
cret'id  by  the  red  corpuscle  the  oxidizing  substance?  Were 
hsmatin  to  leave  the  corpuscles  at  all,  it  could  not  fulfill  the 
role  of  oxidizing  substance,  for  as  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
(cited  by  Gamgee^*),  "perfectly  pure  solutions  of  ha?matin  are 
quite  unaffected  by  reducing  agents."     Nor  is  haemoglobin,  i.e., 


"  Gamgee:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  189. 
^Gamgee:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  252, 
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hauinatiu  and  its  albuminous  moiety  conjoined,  endowed  with 
the  properties  of  the  oxidizing  substance,  since,  as  shown  by 
Pieri  and  Portier,**"  a  solution  of  this  pigment,  when  tincture 
of  guaiac  is  added  thereto,  turns  a  muddy-red.  The  oxidizing 
substan(?e  can  only  be,  therefore,  the  albuminous  moiety  which 
is  extracted  from  the  corpuscles  by  the  plasma.  We  have  seen 
that,  as  shown  by  Jolles,  the  activity  of  the  oxidase-catalase  is 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  these  cells  is  great; 
and  also  that  as  stated  ])y  Seifert,***  a  solution  of  human  blood 
becomes  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  intensely  blue,  and 
that  this  test  prevails  even  when  hjemin  crystals  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Summarizing  this  evidence,  and  pending  additional  testimony, 
we  may  conclude:  (1)  that  an  exchange  of  gases  does  not  occur 
in  the  tissues  any  more  than  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli;  (2)  that 
tissue  metabolism  or  ''respiration"  is  not  due  to  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  the  tissues;  (3)  that  tissue  metabolism  is  due  to  a 
process  of  fermentation  in  which  the  oxidizing  substance  (oxi- 
dase, catalase,  etc)  takes  part;  (4)  that  the  oxidizing  substance 
required  for  this  function  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  droplets 
(the  so-called  "blood-platelets""  or  "ho'matoblasts"')  by  the  red 
corpuscles;  (5)  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  the  albuminous 
constituent  of  haemoglobin. 

THE  RED  CORPUSCLES  AS  STOR.\GE-CELLS  FOR 
THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE. 

How  is  the  oxidizing  substance  held  within  the  red  corpus- 
cles pending  its  gradual  distribution?  This  question  brings  to 
light  another  obscure  feature  of  the  problem.  Ilowell,*^  for 
instance,  says:  'The  point  that  remains  uncertain  is  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  haMUoglobin  exists  within  the  corpuscle.  It 
is  evidently  not  in  solution,  since  the  amount  present  is  too  great 
to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  corpuscle,  and  moreover,  even  a 
thin  layer  of  corpuscles  is  far  from  being  transparent.''  The 
answer  to  this  is  embodied  to  a  great  extent  in  the  data  sub- 
mitted in  the  foregoing  pages:  ha»matin  is  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  red  corpuscU*s;    the  oxidizing  substance  only  remains 

»  Pl^rl  and  Portier:    Lor.  cit, 
"  Splfort :     Lor.  cit. 
"HoweU:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  385. 
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within  its  precincts  until  a  substance  having  a  very  marked 
affinity  for  its  oxygen  "extracts'^  it,  in  the  form  of  droplets — 
the  minute  "blood-platelets/^  These,  as  emphasized  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  are  in  reality  droplets  of  oxidizing  substance,  i.e., 
of  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion.  As  the  latter  leaves  the 
adrenals  in  the  form  of  colloid  granules  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
red  corpuscles,  the  haemoglobin  in  the  ceils  meets  the  condi- 
tions  defined  by  Howell:  the  94  per  cent,  of  oxygen-laden 
adrenal  secretion  they  contain  besides  their  hsematin  (which 
gives  the  blood  its  red  color)  is  not  in  ^'solution;"  it  is  composed 
of  h\'aline  masses  sufficiently  viscid  when  secreted  by  the 
adrenals  to  have  suggested  the  term  "protoplasmic  masses"  to 
Gottschau.***  Indeed,  as  stated  by  Landois,***  haemoglobin  "is 
a  colloidal  substance.'^ 

Again,  text-books  of  physiolog}'  teach  that  it  is  the  iron  of 
the  haemoglobin  that  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  in  all  the  higher  animals  the  substance 
which  fulfills  this  function  is  the  albuminous  portion  of  haemo- 
globin, that  which  contains  no  iron.  This  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  this  albuminous  body  which  in  the  blood  ful- 
fills the  role  of  catalytic  or  "oxygen  transmitter,"  a  role  as 
clearly  carried  on  in  plants  and  invertebrates,  in  which  no  hae- 
matin  is  present,  as  it  is  in  animals  supplied  with  this  iron  pig- 
ment. We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  the  substance  which  is 
outside  the  red  corpuscles,  this  same  albuminous  substance, 
which  turns  guaiac  blue ;  it  is  obviously  not  the  haematin,  since 
this  pigment  remains  within  the  corpuscles.  Finally,  if  the 
iron-laden  haematin  were  the  substance  which  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  to  supply  the  tissues,  it  should  also  be  capable 
of  oxidizing  guaiac,  i.e.,  of  turning  it  blue;  but  it  does  not; 
even  when  mixed  with  the  albuminous  substance  it  turns  guaiac 
a  muddy-red.  Finally,  the  albuminous  constituent  is  evidently 
the  familiar  carrier  of  oxygen,  oxyhaemoglobin,  for  as  stated  by 
Hammarsten,"  the  substance  has  "a  direct  action  upon  tincture 
of  guaiacum." 

This  apparently  leaves  the  haematin  without  function,  since 


"■OotUchau:    Loc.  rit. 

**  Landois:    Loc.  cit.  p.  51. 

"Hammarsten:    "Text-book  of  Physiol.  Chemistry."  fourth  edition,  p.  169, 
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the  only  role  ascribed  to  it  at  present  is  that  of  taking  up  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Its  history  suggests,  however,  that  it  is 
endowed  with  an  important  though  different  role.  Indeed,  we 
have  seen  that  haemoglobin  occurs  in  relatively  few  inverte- 
brates, whereas  it  is  present  in  practically  all  vertebrates,  i.«., 
at  a  stage  of  the  animal  scale  where  the  blood's  volumetric 
capacity  must  be  greatly  increased  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  greater 
aggregates  of  cell  colonies  such  as  those  of  which  the  higher 
animals  are  composed.  In  the  preceding  section  I  termed  the 
red  corpuscles  "storage-cells."  Indeed,  their  advent  coincides 
with  a  time  when,  although  haemoglobin  is  present,  its  mere 
dissolution  in  the  blood  fluids — as  it  is  in  some  Annelides — 
would  fail  to  supply  enough  oxygen  to  sustain  all  the  vital 
functions  of  the  organism.  Griffiths,*®  for  instance,  says:  "In 
the  higher  annnals  the  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds,  red  and 
colorless ;  but  in  the  Invertebrata  there  are,  as  a  rule,  only  col- 
orless corpuscles."  A  role  such  as  that  I  ascribe  to  the  red  cells, 
therefore,  is  a  logical  feature  of  animal  evolution,  since  by  stor- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  the  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion  or 
oxidizing  substance,  these  cells  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  de- 
velopment. This  involves,  however,  the  presence,  in  the  cor- 
puscle, of  a  body  capable  of  anchoring  the  oxidizing  substance. 
Hajmatin  is  not  only  endowed  with  the  properties  required  to 
fulfill  this  role,  but  there  is  in  the  red  corpuscle  no  other  sub- 
stance to  assume  it. 

That  hajmatin  has  considerable  affinity  for  oxygen  is  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  by  the  fact  that  physiologists  have  long  held 
and  now  teach,  that  its  iron  (HowelP^  states  that  hsematin  "con- 
tains all  the  iron  of  the  original  haemoglobin  molecule")  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  carry  it  to  the  tissues. 
Given,  therefore,  a  substance  such  as  the  oxygen-laden  adrenal 
secretion  in  the  blood-stream,  and  coincidently  red  corpuscles  con- 
taining little  else  than  haeraatin,  after  circulating  in  the  whole 
body  this  ha^matin  should  reduce  the  oxygen-laden  adrenal  se- 
cretion— provided  the  hold  of  the  latter  upon  its  own  oxygen  is 
sufficiently  loose.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  affinity  of  the  adrenal  secretion  for  oxygen 


w  Griffiths:    Loc.  ctt.,  p.  125. 

«  Howell:    Loc.  cit,  p.  390,  1905. 
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is  very  marked.  Hematin  does  not  deprive  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  but  through  its  own  affinity  for  the  latter 
draws  within  the  corpuscle  both  this  gas  and  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion. The  latter,  after  its  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  alveoli 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hasmo- 
globin,  it  serves,  on  entering  the  corpuscle  and  combining  with 
the  hsematin,  to  build  up  the  haemoglobin  molecule.  The  hae- 
matin  is  evidently  capable  of  thus  causing  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion  to  enter  the  cell, 
for  the  albuminous  portion  of  hsemoglobin  represents  94  per 
cent.  (Gamgee)  of  the  whole.  This  clearly  points  to  hamatin 
as  the  agent  which  causes  accumulation  of  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance in  the  red  corpuscle  and  to  the  latter  as  a  storage-cell. 

Evidence  to  this  effect  is  also  afforded  by  the  fact  that  such 
a  function  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  albuminous  com- 
ponent of  haemoglobin.  We  have  seen  that  Gamgee  character- 
ized this  body  as  the  "unknown  constituent  of  the  haemoglobin 
molecule.''  The  iron  of  the  haematin  being  solely  credited  with 
the  role  in  respiration  ascribed  to  haemoglobin  as  a  whole,  this 
"unknown  constituent,^'  though  it  represents  94  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  molecule  is  devoid,  according  to  present  teachings,  of  all 
hmetion!  Again,  as  Hammarsten****  says,  haemoglobin  "occurs 
only  in  very  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood,  in  larger  quan- 
tities in  venous  blood."  Why  should  such  be  the  case  if  the 
iron  of  the  haematin  alone  carries  on  the  respiratory  process? 
The  excess  of  haemoglobin  in  the  venous  blood — which  neces- 
sarily applies  to  the  albuminous  portion,  since  the  irdn  does  not 
leave  the  corpuscles — ^is  another  feature  left  in  abeyance  by 
the  prevailing  teachings.  With  the  red  corpuscles  as  storage- 
cells,  however,  the  reason  for  this  becomes  self-evident:  In 
arterial  blood  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  haemoglobin,  i.e., 
the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion,  is  stored  in  the  corpuscles; 
gradually,  as  it  leaves  these  cells  in  droplets,  we  have  seen,  to 
circulate  in  the  minute  capillary  networks  of  the  cellular  ele- 
menis  into  which  the  red  corpuscles  do  not  penetrate,  it  passes 
on,  as  a  worn-out  substance,  to  the  veins.  Briefly,  in  the  ar- 
terial blood,  it  is  stored  in  the  corpuscles,  while  in  the  venous 
blood  it  is  free — though  deprived  of  oxygen. 

—  Hammarrten:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  170. 
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It  becomes  a  question  now  as  to  where  the  red  corpuscles 
are  charged,  as  it  were,  with  their  oxygen-laden  albuminous 
constituent,  i.e.,  their  oxyhagraoglobin.  In  the  first  volume 
(page  145),  I  submitted  the  following  conclusions:  "(1)  When 
the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  reaches  the  pulmonary  alveoli^  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms  with  the  latter  a  com- 
pound or  ^oxidizing  substance/  (2)  A  part  of  this  oxidizing 
substance  is  absorbed  by  the  haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles  and 
the  balance  remains  in  the  blood-plasma/^  All  the  evidence 
collected  since  has  only  served  to  confirm  these  conclusions. 

The  course  of  the  adrenal  secretion  from  the  adrenals  to  the 
lungs  having  been  given  in  detail  in  the  second  section  of  this 
chapter  (page  80G),  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  it  reaches 
the  alveoli  need  alone  be  reviewed  in  the  present  connection. 

The  need  of  a  secretion  to  account  for  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess pointed  out  by  Bohr  and  subsequently  defended  by  his  col- 
laborator, Henriques,  Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith,  and  Harley, 
has  steadily  gained  ground  of  late.  Pembrey,  in  a  very  recent 
(1906)  publication,®*  after  a  careful  review  of  the  respiratory 
process,  concludes:  "The  body  of  evidence  has  thus  been 
steadily  increasing  in  favor  of  the  secretory  theory,  especially 
as  regards  the  absorption  of  oxygen."  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  for  want  of  a  known  secretion  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena witnessed,  Bohr  assumed  that  the  lungs  themselves  sup- 
plied the  secretion — a  view  sustained  in  no  way  by  experimental 
facts.  We  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  my  own  view 
that  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  fulfills  this  function  is  backed 
by  very  strong  testimony  from  whatever  direction  the  question 
as  a  whole  is  considered. 

Once  in  the  close  capillary  network  of  the  alveoli,  the 
adrenal  secretion  is  only  separated  from  the  air  they  contain 
by  an  extremely  thin  layer  composed  of  delicate  alveolar  mem- 
brane and  its  alveolar  epithelium,  which  together  are  barely 
0.001  millimeter  thick.  Indeed,  according  to  Bohm,  Davidofif 
and  Huber,®^  the  ca})illary  network,  "which  is  extremely  fine,'^ 
is  "sunken  into  the  epithelium."     Now  it  is  in  these  extremely 


•Pembrey:  Hill's  "Recent  Advances  In  Physiol,  and  Bio-Chemistry."  P' 
649.  1906. 

*^  Bdhm,  Dayidoff  and  Huber:  "Text-book  of  Histology,"  second  edition, 
p.  316,  1906. 
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fine  capillaries  that  the  red  corpuscles  containing  the  hcematin 
meet  the  adrenal  secretion.  Both  being  reducing  agents,  they 
would  simultaneously  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alveolar 
air  and  remain  apart  were  it  not  for  an  important  fact,  viz,,  that 
the  adrenal  secretion,  besides  being  free  in  the  blood,  is  much 
more  energetic  as  a  reducing  agent  than  the  haematin  within 
the  red  corpuscles.  As  a  result,  the  secretion  alone  absorbs 
the  oxvgen  of  the  air  through  the  delicate  alveolar  membrane, 
and  the  blood  in  the  capillary  network  is  thus  constantly  satu- 
rated, so  to  say,  with  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  corpuscular  ha?matin  comes  into  play.  The 
red  corpuscles — each  of  which,  as  stated  by  Howell,  "forms  a 
meshwork  or  spongy  mass" — being  surrounded  by  this  blood, 
their  ha?matin  absorbs  oxygenized  secretion  until  replete,  and 
ready,  therefore,  to  carry  on  their  active  function  as  constitu- 
ents of  the  arterial  blood,  laden  as  they  are  with  oxyhaemoglobin. 

That  a  reducing  agent  actually  exists  in  the  lungs  was 
emphasized  by  the  labors  of  Bohr,  Haldane  and  Smith,  and 
others.  Garnier,®^  twenty  years  ago,  showed  that  a  solution  of 
ultramarine  blue  was  decolorized  when  sprayed  into  the  lungs. 
This  can  only  be  produced  by  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Car- 
bonic acid  and  taurin,  the  only  two  possible  components  of  the 
alveolar  fluids  which  might  act  as  such,  failed  invariably  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  on  the  solution.  Pembrey*^  also  writes :  "A 
still  further  piece  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  secretory  theory 
is  the  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  to  reduce  alizarin- 
blue  when,  as  in  Ehrlich's  experiments,  it  is  injected  into  the 
living  body,  and  air  is  still  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lungs." 

That  this  reducing  agent  is  the  adrenal  secretion  is  shown 
in  various  ways.  Oxyhaemoglobin  is  "readily  decomposed,"  as 
stated  by  Hammarsten,®'  by  alkalies.  Moore  and  Purinton" 
and  others  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  active  substance  of  the 
adrenals  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalies.  Hammarsten  also 
says  that  "oxyhaemoglobin  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  carbon  disulphide."  Vulpian'*  found  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  adrenals  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene. 


^  Gamier:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  d.  scl.  de  Paris,  July  26,  1886. 

•■Pembrey:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  549. 

*■  Hammaraten :    Loc.  cit.,  p.  169. 

**  Moore  and  Purinton:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  yoI.  ill.  p.  xr.  1900. 

*Valptan:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  d.  sci.  de  Paris,  Sept  29,  p.  663,  1856. 
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Moore**  states  that  the  adrenal  active  agent  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  chloroform  and  carbon  disulphide.  Throughout  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  organic  life,  we  have  seen,  the  oxidizing  substance, 
i.e.,  the  oxyhemoglobin,  resists  all  temperatures  up  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Cybulski,*^  Moore,  and  others  observed  that  boil- 
ing alone  annulled  the  activity  of  the  adrenal  extractives.  In 
other  words,  the  chemical  properties  of  the  adrenal  secretion  are 
similar  to  those  of  free  oxylijemoglobin,  the  product  it  becomes, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  -first  volume,  after  traversing  the 
alveolar  capillaries. 

Griffiths  states  that  in  Annelida  the  haemoglobin  is  dis- 
solved in  the  fluid  Huxley  called  "respiratory  blood,"  and  "does 
not  belong  to  the  corpuscles."  Nor  does  it  in  man,  in  whom 
these  corpuscles  act  only  as  storage-cells. 

This  evidence  seems  to  me  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (1)  that  it  is  not  the  iron  of  the  hcemoglobin  as  now  taught 
which  combines  loosely  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  carry  it  io 
the  tissues;  (2)  thut  this  function  is  fulfilled  by  the  oxidizing 
substance  alone;  (3)  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  storage  cells  for 
the  oxidizing  substance,  i.e.,  the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion; 
(4)  that  the  corpuscular  hoematin,  owing  mainly  to  its  iron,isihi 
substance  which  in  the  corpuscles  acts  as  storage  material;  (5) 
that  the  affinity  of  its  iron  for  oxygen  causes  it  to  combine  loosely 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxidizing  substance,  as  fast  as  the  adrenal 
secretion  is  being  converted  into  the  latter  in  the  alveolar  capiU 
laries;  (6)  tJiat  this  process  entails  the  absorption  into  the  red 
corpuscles  of  all  the  oxidizing  substance  they  can  accommodate; 

(7)  that  the  red  corpuscles  do  not,  as  now  taught,  supply  free 
oxygen  to  the  tissues  through  the  intermediary  of  the  plasma; 

(8)  that  droplets  of  oxidizing  substance  are  abstracted  from  the 
red  corpuscles,  when  any  substance  having  greater  affinity  for 
its  oxygen  than  the  hcematin  appears  in  the  blood-stream;  (9) 
that  it  is  the  albuminoiis  oxidizing  substance  {oxyhemoglobin) 
itself  which  is  absorbed  by  the  tissue-cells. 

To  sustain  adequately  these  conclusions,  however,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  show  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  organism  and  that  its  chemical  properties  coincide 
wherever  found  with  those  of  the  adrenal  secretion. 


*  Moore:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvil,  p.  xlv,  1894-95. 
"VQjbulskl:    Loc.  Hi. 
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THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  AS  THE  CONSTITUENT  OF 

HEMOGLOBIN    WHICH,    WHEN  OXIDIZED, 

PRODUCES  BRONZING. 

As  the  albuminous  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  adrenals  must  necessarily  invade  all  tissues.  We 
have  additional  evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  pathology  of  Ad- 
dison's disease,  and  particularly  in  that  of  its  characteristic 
symptom,  bronzing,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  invade  the  en- 
tire surface  of  .the  body  and  all  exposed  mucous  membranes. 
We  are  again,  however,  brought  face  to  face  with  an  unknown 
factor  in  this  connection,  viz.,  the  true  identity  of  the  bronze 
pigment  and  its  origin.  Indeed,  Hammarsten®*  says  that  "so 
little  is  known  about  the  structural  products  of  melanins  or 
melanoids  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  origin  oif  these 
bodies.'^  In  a  special  study  of  these  pigments,  Walter  Jones'* 
also  states  that  "they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  re- 
searches of  chemical  nature,  yet  for  some  reason  these  re- 
searches have  been  so  fruitless  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
not  in  a  position  even  to  define  a  melanin  in  a  chemical  sense; 
in  fact,  we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  what  chemical  elements  are 
necessary  constituents  of  the  melanin  molecules." 

Alezais  and  Arnaud,'®®  Marino-Zucco,*®^  and  Boinet,^®^ 
found  dark  pigment  in  various  organs  after  injuring  or  removing 
the  adrenals.  In  Boinet's  experiments  this  pigment  proved  to  be 
identical  with  "bronze"  pigment  obtained  from  the  skin,  mu- 
cous membranes  and  other  structures  derived  from  two  fatal 
cases  of  Addison^s  disease.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  vol- 
nme,  bronzing  occurs  in  this  affection  only  when  the  lesion  of 
the  adrenals  is  far  advanced,  each  of  these  organs  (an  indication 
of  their  important  physiological  function)  being  supplied,  as 
shown  by  Langlois,  Gourfein  and  others,  with  ten  or  eleven 
times  the  quantity  of  medulla  required  to  sustain  life.  Lesions 
may  thus  be  found  posUmortem  in  the  adrenals  and  no  bronzing 
occur  during  life,  merely  because  the  local  changes  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  while,  conversely,  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  or 

"Hammaraten: .  hoc.  cii.,  p.  592. 

"•Walter  Jones:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol..  yoI.  ii.  p.  380,  1899. 
1^  Brown-86quard :    C.  r.  de  la  8oc.  de  biol..  1892. 

«» Marino-Zucco:    Arch.   Ital.    de   Biol.,   vol.    1,    1888;   and    RIforma  Medlca, 
Tol  1.  p.  759,  1892. 

>«Boinet:    Marseille  m6d.,  Apr.  15.  1896. 
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vascular  supply  of  the  adrenals  may  so  inhibit  their  functions, 
without  entailing  discernible  local  changes,  as  to  cause  marked 
bronzing.  Under  these  conditions,  any  advanced  lesion  of  the 
adrenals  should  give  rise  to  bronzing  irrespective  of  Addison's 
disease.  Several  such  instances  have  been  reported  by  E.  Ser- 
gent  and  Leon  Bernard^**'  and  others,  besides  those  referred  to 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

In  the  first  volume,  I  also  stated  (page  93)  that  bronzing 
was  attended  with  "haiuioglobin  disintegration."  The  pigment 
found  by  Boiuet  in  his  decapsulated  rats,  and  corresponding  to 
the  "bronzing''  pigment,  presented  microscopically  all  the  char- 
acters of  hffimatoidin,  a  substance  also  found  in  old  blood  ex- 
travasations and  in  apoplectic  clots,  and  which,  as  stated  by 
Gamgee,  is  "certainly  derived  from  hcenwglobin/'  Melanin 
"may  be  uniformly  regarded,"  according  to  Charles,^®*  "as  a 
derivative  of  the  blood  pigment.''  In  a  recent  work,  E.  C. 
jjyjios  ^jgQ  states  that  "it  is  derived  from  the  blood  pigment." 

Chittenden  and  Albro,^^®  however,  state  that  the  presence 
of  sulphur  "in  very  appreciable  amounts  constitutes  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  these  substances  have  their  origin 
in  some  proteid  antecedent,  while  the  absence  of  irony  in  most 
cases,  excludes  the  view  that  they  originate  from  the  blood  pig- 
ment." That  such  is  not  the  case,  however,  may  be  shown  by 
the  evidence  these  investigators  adduce  to  support  their  con- 
clusion. na?moglobin,  we  have  seen,  may  be  split  into  ha&matin, 
which  contains  all  the  iron,  and  the  albuminous  body,  t.e.,  the 
oxidizing  substance.  Since,  as  shown,  all  the  iron  remains  in 
the  corpuscles,  it  is  self-evident  that  melanin  may  not  contain 
iron  and  still  form  part  of  the  liannoglobin  molecule.  As 
stated  by  Chittenden  and  Albro,  melanin  contains  sulphur. 
This  necessarily  refers  it  to  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hae- 
moglobin also,  since  Gamgee  states  that  "the  sulphur  belongs 
to  the  albuminous  part  of  the  molecule."  Again,  the  presence 
of  this  element  indicates  that  "hjvmoglobin  l)olongs  to  the  pro- 
teid compounds"  (Halliburton^"^),  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
albuminous  body  which  contains  the  sulphur,  it  is  this  body 

*<»  Sergent  and  Bernard:    Arch.  g^n.  de  m6d.,  p.  27.  July,  1899. 

»®*  Charles:    "Elemonts  of  Physiol,  and  Path.  Chemistry,"  p.  284,  1884. 

lOBHill:    "T.  n.  of  Chemistry,"  p.  374,  1903. 

»<*  Chittenden  and  Albro:    Araer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  11,  p.  291,  1899. 

»wHalilburton:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.  27,  1898. 
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which  is  of  proteid  nature.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Chit- 
tenden and  Albro's  conclusion  that  melanin  does  not  originate 
from  blood-pigment,  cannot  hold. 

Melanin  remaining,  therefore,  a  constituent  of  haemoglobin, 
i.e.y  the  albuminous  constituent  I  have  identified  as  the  oxidiz- 
ing substance,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  con- 
tains adrenal  secretion.  This  postulate  acquires  additional 
strength  in  view  of  the  cardinal  role  I  have  ascribed  to  this  se- 
cretion in  tissue  metabolism,  and  the  fact  that  the  skin-fluids — 
of  batrachians  at  least — show  by  their  positive  reaction  to  the 
guaiac  test  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  present  in  them. 

Points  of  analogy  between  haemoglobin  and  melanin  on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  oxidizing  substance  considered  as  active 
through  its  adrenal  secretion,  on  the  other,  are  discernible  in 
various  directions.  Much  of  the  chemical  work  done  on  the 
melanins,  however,  is  misleading  in  that  possible  sources  of 
error  were  not  taken  into  account.  "If  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the  isolation  and 
purification  of  the  pigment,*'  says  Walter  Jones,  "and  at  the 
same  time  grant  that  these  substances  may  be  very  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  chemical  reagents,  and  that  it  is  also  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  composition  of  the  pigment,  like 
that  of  haemoglobin,  is  different  for  different  animal  species,  we 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  just  such  a  discordance 
of  analytical  results  as  that  which  actually  exists."  This  re- 
mark applies  forcibly  to  the  question  in  point,  for  if  melanin 
should  prove  to  be  the  catalytic  body  it  now  appears  to  be,  the 
promiscuous  use  of  reducing  and  oxidizing  agents  cannot  but 
have  introduced  contradictory  results  at  every  turn. 

The  marked  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  reagents  to  which 
Walter  Jones  alludes  is  confirmed  bv  Abel  and  Davis/®*  who 
found  that  the  composition  of  melanins  isolated  by  them  was 
"easily  subject  to  change  by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial with  alkalies."  This  same  sensitiveness  attends  the  al- 
buminous constituent  of  haemoglobin;  thus  Gamgee  refers  to 
it  as  being  "characterized  by  remarkable  instability."  Strong 
alkalies  that  cause  the  haemoglobin  molecule  to  break  down  also 
annul  the  activity  of  adrenal  extractives:     "The  use  of  alka- 

'"Abel  and  DetIs:    Jour,  of  Exper.  Med.,  yoI.  1,  p.  381,  1896. 
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lies/'  write  Moore  and  Purinton/*^®  "should  be  avoided  in  any 
method  devised  for  the  isolation  of  the  active  substance^  since 
the  activity  is  thereby  rapidly  destroyed/'  As  Moore^***  has 
previously  stated  that  alkalies  supplemented  by  heat  also  caused 
oxidation  of  the  reducing  agent  in  adrenal  extract,  melanin 
should  likewise  actively  take  up  oxygen  through  alkalies,  if  the 
kinship  really  exists:  Jones  refers  to  several  experiments  in 
which  ammonium  permanganate  was  used  as  oxidizing  agent, 
at  temjieratures  between  0°  and  5°  C.  "Even  under  these  con- 
ditions/' says  this  chemist,-  "the  permanganate  is  almost  imme- 
diately decolorized,  showing  that  in  alkaline  solution  the  pigment 
is  oxidized  with  the  greatest  ease." 

This  not  only  clearly  connects  melanin  with  the  adrenal 
secretion,  but  it  does  so  with  the  adrenal  secretion  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  albuminous  body.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  the  sul- 
phur in  haemoglobin  belongs  to  the  latter  only,  and  that,  as 
shown  by  Sieber^^^  and  Hirschfeld,^^^  melanin  also  contains 
sulphur. 

Still,  if  melanin  contains  the  adrenal  secretion,  the  latter 
should  also  contain  sulphur.  The  active  principle  of  the 
adrenals  contains  no  sulphur,  the  formula  of  adrenalin  being 
CgHiaNOg.  The  secretion,  however,  which  embodies  the  active 
principle,  contains  this  element.  Manasse*"  found  it  in  the 
glandular  substance.  Metzger^^*  also  obtained  it  from  adrenal 
precipitates.  Gurber^*°  found  that  adrenal  substance  gave  off 
sulphur  in  the  fonn  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  heated  to 
140°  C.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  also  obtained  by  Schmiede- 
berg/*®  from  melanin. 

Additional  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  melanin 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  agents  which  act  similarly 
on  adrenal  extracts.  Just  as  Vulpian,  fifty  years  ago,  found  the 
expressed  juice  of  adrenals  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  ben- 
zene, to  which  list  others  have  added  chloroform,  so  does  Ar- 
thur Jones  refer,  in  his  recently  published  paper,  to  an  acid 

*»•  Moore  and  Purinton:    Amor.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  ill,  p.  xv,  1900. 
""  Moore:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvil,  p.  xlv,  1894-95. 
'"  Slebor:    Archlv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xx,  S.  063,  1886. 
'"Hirschfeld:    Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Ghemle,  Bd.  xJii,  S.  418.  1889. 
"»  Manasse:    Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  Bd.  xx,  S.  478,  1895. 
'**  Metzger:    Inaug.  Dissert..  Giessen,  1897. 

'»» Gurber:    Sits.    d.    physik.    med.    Gesellsch.,    Wurzburg,    Bd.    xxix-xxx,   S. 
139,  1897. 

ii«  Schmledeberg:    Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xxxix,  S.  2,  1897. 
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preparation  (adrenalin  is  not  destroyed  in  acid  solutions)  of 
melanin  obtained  by  him^  as  being  ^^insoluble  in  alcohol^  ether, 
benzene,  acetic  ether  and  chloroform/^ 

Again,  several  chemists  have  assimilated  the  chromogen 
of  the  adrenals  to  pyrocatechin,  a  substance  found  in  mucin, 
the  urine,  etc.,  and  which,  precisely  as  Vulpian  observed  in  the 
case  of  adrenal  juices,  gives  an  emerald  green  color  with  fer- 
ric chloride  and  other  characteristic  tests.  Krukenburg^^^ 
suggested  that  the  chromogenic  substance  contained  pyrocate- 
chin.  Brunner"*  found  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  adrenals 
gave  practically  all  the  reactions  of  this  body.  Miihlmann"' 
likewise  concluded  that  pyrocatechin  was  present  in  the 
adrenals,  and  observed  that  just  as  pyrocatechin  became  brown 
when  exposed  to  light  or  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  so  did  adrenal 
extractives.  He  held,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
were  powerful  reducing  agents,  the  adrenal  secretion  on  enter- 
ing the  arterial  blood  became  oxidized  and  turned  brown.  This, 
he  thought,  accounted  for  the  bronzing  of  Addison^s  disease. 
That  this  view  is  erroneous  is  obvious;  for  our  arterial  blood 
would,  in  that  case,  be  oxidizing  constantly  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion irrespective  of  the  presence  of  Addison's  disease.  Again, 
since  this  disease  is  associated  with  a  destructive  lesion  of  the 
adrenals,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  bronzing,  rather  than 
eauae  it. 

Yet,  Miihlmann's  conception,  as  interpreted  from  my 
standpoint,  embodies  the  main  feature  of  the  process  of  bronz- 
ing, i.e.,  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  adrenals  which,  on  becoming 
oxidized,  turns  brown  in  Addison's  disease.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  process? 

We  have  not  far  to  seek.  Since  bronzing  occurs  only  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  Addison's  disease,  and  the  pigment  of 
bronzing  appears  in  the  blood  after  removal  of  both  adrenals, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  lowering  of  the 
blood-pressnre  such  as  that  which  occurs,  as  shown  by  Strehl 
and  Weiss,  when  the  adrenal  veins  (through  which  the  secre- 
tion reaches  the  general  circulation)  are  clamped.  This  means 
relaxation  of  all  the  vessels,  a  torpid  circulation  and  pasvsive 

uv  Krukenburg:    ArchiY  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Bd.  ci.  H.  3.  S.  542,  1886. 
*»  Bmnner:    Schweiser  Wochen.  f.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xxx.  S.  121,  1892. 
>>*MIUiliiuuui:    Deutsche  med.  Wochen.,  Nu.  26,  S.  409,  1896. 
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infiltration  into  the  cutaneous  elements  of  blood-plasma  con- 
taining oxidizing  substance.  All  functional  processes  being 
torpid,  absorption  of  the  exudates  is  delayed  and  may  even  be 
arrested  in  tissues  supplied  by  the  diminutive  capillaries  of  the 
surface,  where  the  circulation  is  at  best  sluggish.  It  is  here 
that  the  pigment  accumulates,  i.e.,  in  the  epidermal  layers, 
where  it  may  become  oxidized  by  what  oxygen  the  fluids  in 
which  it  bathes  may  contain  or  oxygen  derived  from  the  air. 
The  presence  of  sulphur,  iron  and  other  elements  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  may  so  influence  the  process  as  to  give  rise  to 
various  hues — those  witnessed  in  various  cutaneous  disorders. 
A  similar  process  may  occur  in  any  organ. 

We  have  seen  in  the  third  section  that  exposure  of  oxidase 
to  the  air  was  followed  by  a  similar  process  and  that  juices  de- 
rived from  the  skin  of  batrachians  first  became  brown,  then 
black.  Osler^^*^  states  that  in  Addison's  disease  "the  coloi-a- 
tion  ranges  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown  or  even  black." 
Harlow  Brooks's^ ^^  case  of  extreme  anaemia  attended  with  dis- 
ease of  both  adrenals,  in  which  there  was  a  *'dark  brown,  glossy 
pigmentation"  of  the  skin  also  recalls  the  process  of  lacquer 
formation  with  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  latex  tree,  i.e., 
laccase,  as  described  by  Bertrand.  In  both  these  two  extremes 
of  organic  life — man  and  plant — the  reducto-oxidizing  body 
had  ceased  to  circulate  in  its  normal  channels,  and,  becoming 
oxidized,  was  converted  into  the  substance  which  in  man  pro- 
duces "bronzing." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 
(1)  thai  bronzing  is  due  to  an  accumulntion  of  melanin  in  the 
epidermal  layers  of  the  skin;  (2)  that  melanin  is  a  compound 
formed  when  oxidizing  suhstan-ce,  i.e.,  the  albuminous  portion 
of  hwmoglobin,  has  become  vicariously  oxidized  in  any  organ 
(hcemutoidin)  or  in  the  skin;  (3)  that  the  constituent  of  oxidiz* 
ing  substance  which  becomes  oxidized,  when  melanin  is  formed, 
is  the  adrenal  secretion;  (4)  that  whereas  melanin  is  formed  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  the  adrenal  secretion  circulates  in  all  parts 
of  the  body. 


»»  Osier:    "Practice  of  Mod.,"  p.  831,  1898. 
"1  Harlow  Brooks:    Med.  Rec.,  Feb.  22,  1902. 
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THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  AS 
THE  ACTIVE  AGENT  OF  THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE. 

To  render  all  the  evidence  submitted  so  far  conclusive,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenals  in  the 
oxidizing  substance,  t.e.,  the  albuminous  portion  of  haemoglobin, 
should  be  demonstrated. 

The  minuteness  of  the  dose  of  adrenal  that  will  provoke 
marked  effects  suggests  that  it  is  as  an  active  principle  that  it 
must  carry  on  its  important  function.  "In  order  to  produce 
a  maximal  effect,"  says  Schafer,^-^  "a  dose  of  not  more  than 
fourteen-millionth  of  a  gramme  of  the  active  material  per  kilo 
of  body-weight  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Now  it  is  certainly  true 
to  say  that  one-fourteenth  of  this  dose  will  produce  some  effect, 
although  not,  perhaps,  a  very  large  one.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  astounding  conclusion,  that,  the  active  principle  of  the  su- 
prarenal capsules,  administered  in  the  proportion  of  not  more 
than  one-millionth  part  of  a  gramme  per  kilo  of  body-weight, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  V13000  gramme  (less  than  Vsoo  ^^ 
a  grain)  for  an  adult  man,  is  still  sufficient  to  produce  distinct 
physiological  results  upon  the  heart  and  arteries."  The  ac- 
tivity of  minute  doses  has  been  emphasized  also  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Moore  and  Purinton^^*  and  Keid  Hunt.*^* 

Even  these  diminutive  doses  perceptibly  influence  tissue- 
metabolism.  Oliver  and  Schiifer^-^  refer  to  a  slight,  transitory 
^'disturbance  of  the  body  temperature."  When  the  doses  are 
lethal  the  latter  falls,  but  after  large  doses  there  is  a  distinct 
rise.  Reichert*^*  observed  an  elevation  of  1°  F.  in  rabbits,  ac- 
companied by  increased  metabolism.  Lepine*-^  states  that  the 
increase  of  blood-pressure  is  always  followed  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Morel,^^^  in  four  guinea-pigs  noted  a  rise  of  from 
Vs**  to  1^  C.  (0.9**  to  1.8^  F.).  This  is  controlled  by  the  well- 
known  phenomena  that  follow  removal  of  both  adrenals.  Iiow- 
ering  of  the  temperature  was  first  noted  by  Brown-Sequard, 
and  since  by  practically  all  experimenters.     Vassale  arid  Zan- 


>»SchJifer:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  I,  p.  957,  1898. 

**  Moore  and  Purinton:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  iii,  p.  xv.  1900. 

»»»Reid  Hunt:    Jbid.,  vol.  v,  p.  vii,  1901. 

^»OUver  and  Sch&fer:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  230,  1895. 

»»Relchert:    Univ.  of  Penna.  Med.  Bull.,  Apr.,  1901. 

Ti^ine:    Bemaine  m6d.,  Feb.   18,   1903. 

>*  Morel:    Le  progrto  m^.,  Aug.  3,  1903. 
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frognini*^®  observed  it  even  during  the  prolonged  post-operative 
life  insured  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  medullary  substance  in- 
tact and  in  situ,  f'inally,  as  is  well  known,  hypothermia  is  a 
marked  symptom  of  Addison's  disease. 

If  the  oxidizing  substance,  whether  linked  with  the  color- 
ing matter  as  in  higher  animals,  or  not,  as  in  the  colorless  blood 
of  invertebrates,  actually  contains  the  active  principle  of  the 
adrenals,  this  principle  should  be  found  in  the  blood-plasma. 
Its  presence  therein  was  shown  by  F.  Battelli."®  As  observed 
by  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Langlois  and  others,  the  effects  of  adrenal 
extract  only  last  three  or  four  minutes — a  fact  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  blood.  Such  was  found  by 
Battclli,  however,  not  to  be  the  case:  Normal  blood  was  rapidly 
centrifugalized.  The  serum  thus  obtained  was  acidulated,  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  85°  C.  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
stroys all  active  agents  except  the  oxidizing  ferment)  and  con- 
centrated by  pressure.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  serum 
invariably  raised  the  blood-pressure.  That  this  was  due  to 
adrenal  substance  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  concentrated 
serum  was  rendered  inert  by  precisely  the  conditions  that  affect 
adrenalin  similarly,  i.e.,  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
variations  of  activity  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  diffuse  light  and 
darkness.  Quantitative  experiments,  moreover,  showed  that 
**normal  serum  in  the  dog  contains  adrenalin  in  the  proi)ortion 
of  1  in  10,000,000  to  1  in  20,000,000."  This  is  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  that  contained  in  the  haemoglobin  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  corpuscles. 

We  have  seen  that  the  minuteness  of  the  dose  of  adrenal 
extract  that  will  produce  distinct  physiological  effects  is  refer- 
red to  by  Schafer  as  "astounding,"  its  administration  "in  the 
proportion  of  not  more  than  one-millionth  j)art  of  a  gram  per 
kilo  of  body  weight"  to  an  adult  man  being  "sufficient  to  pro- 
duce distinct  physiological  results  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.*' 
In  the  more  recently  discovered  active  princi})les  we  have  far 
more  powerful  agents  even  than  Schafer  emjdoyed  in  his 
experiments.  Indeed,  Keid  Ilunt^'^*  obtained  the  following 
effects  with  Abel's  active  epinephrin  sulphate: — 

i»Va88ale  and  Zanfrognini:    Riforma  Medica,  Oct.  31.  1902. 
i^F.  Batteni:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol..  vol.  llv,  p.  1179,  1902. 
"^  Reld  Hunt:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  y,  p.  vll,  1901. 
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Rile  of  blood-presaure 
0.068  millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight ...    5  mm.  Hg. 

0.23  milliooths  of  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight . 

0  49  millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight 
0.69  millioQlhs  ol  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight . 

1  7  millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight 
5.7  millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo  body  weight 


7  mm.  Hg. 
15  mm.  Hg. 
20  mm.  Hg. 
24  mm.  Hg. 
66  mm.  Hg. 


"These  results  show/'  according  to  Hunt,  "that  epinephrin 
sulphate  is  many  times  more  powerful  than  the  aqueous  extracts 
of  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  obtained  by  Moore  and  Purin- 
ton.**  As  adrenalin  is  at  least  as  active  as  epinephrin  sulphate, 
the  proportion  of  the  forAer  active  principle  found  in  the 
plasma  by  Battelli  corresponds  with  its  "astounding''  activity, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  in  Hunt's  experiments,  the 
quantities  mentioned  were  added  to  that  already  present  in  the 
blood  of  the  animals  used. 

The  fact  that  such  minute  quantities  prove  active  is,  from 
my  standpoint,  of  great  practical  importance,  since,  as  shown  in 
the  first  volume,  and  as  will  be  further  emphasized,  many  of  the 
effects  of  drugs,  poisons,  and  toxins  are  in  reality  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  indirectly  stimulate  the  adrenals,  and  by  thus  causing 
these  organs  to  increase  the  proportion  of  their  secretion  in  the 
blood,  correspondingly  raise  the  blood-pressure,  hasten  metabol- 
ism, etc. 

That  the  blood-plasma  contains  the  adrenal  active  prin- 
ciple is  shown  by  considerable  experimental  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  as  previously  shown, 
the  adrenal  secretion  as  the  constituent  of  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  additional  fact  that  it  is  found  in  sh^d  blood 
in  combination  with  other  constituents  of  the  plasma,  i.e.,  in 
fibrin. 

Gamgee,  as  we  have  seen,  found  that  very  little  was  known 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  albmninous  constituent  of  haemo- 
globin, that  to  which  I  traced  the  adrenal  secretion.  He  states, 
however,  that  "the  most  interesting  observations  on  the  al- 
huminous  products  of  the  decomposition  of  oxyhsemoglobin" 
were  published  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  Kiihne,^''^  who  showed 
that  "when  COg  is  passed  through  solutions  of  pure  oxyhaemo- 

>»K1llme:    "Lehrbuch,"  S.  206,  207.  1868. 
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globin  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  thrown  down  which  does  not 
possess,  as  had  been  erroneously  asserted  by  A.  Schmidt^  fibrino- 
plastic  properties.'* 

In  the  light  of  recent  experimental  work,  however,  Kiihne's 
observation  is  subject  to  a  different  interpretation.  M.  Ar- 
thus^^'  refers  to  the  blood  coagulation  as  follows:  "We  know 
that  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  of  coagulation  in  the  blood,  is  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  diastatic  agent,  fibrin  fennent,  thrombine,  or  plas- 
mase,  produced  by  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  withdrawn  from 
the  vessels."  In  the  first  volume  I  advanced  the  view  that  the 
body  which  converted  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  extra  corpore  was 
in  reality  the  oxidizing  substance  and  that  leucocytes  absorbed 
some  of  the  latter  to  carry  on  their  own  functions.  Now  Abelous 
and  Biarues"*  found  that  "dilution  and  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  precipitate  the  oxidizing  substance"*  from  saline  solu- 
tions of  fibrin.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
a  filtered  and  very  active  solution  of  fibrin  containing  ten  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  seven 
or  eight  times  its  volume,  a  current  of  CO2  passed  through  it 
causes  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  "This  precipitate,"  say 
these  investigators,  "treated  directly  with  tincture  of  guaiac  be^ 
comes  intensely  blue.  Conversely,  the  liquid  from  which  it  was 
separated  remains  absolutely  inactive."  Now,  Kiihne,  as 
(Jamgee  says,  asserted  that  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
passing  CO2  through  solutions  of  pure  oxyha}moglo])in  did  not 
possess  fibrinoplastic  properties.  He  found  also,  according  to 
Gamgee,  that  this  precipitate  "does  not  behave  as  a  globulin" 
and  that  "it  forms  long,  colorless  fibers"  resembling  connective 
tissue.  It  seems  plain  that  his  precipitate  was  simply  fibrin. 
As  such  it  had  obviously  lost  its  fibrinoplastic  properties  and 
become  a  compound  of  fibrinogen  and  oxidizing  substance. 

All  this  shows  that  Schmidt  was  partly  right  when  he  con- 
cluded that  the  precipitate  in  question  had  fibrin-forming  prop- 
erties. But  it  proves,  moreover:  (1)  that  since  fibrin  is  ob- 
tainable from  blood  drawn  from  any  portion  of  the  body,  the 
oxidizing  substance,  which  turns  blue  when  treated  to  guaiac, 

•  The  italics  are  Abelous  and  Blarnfts's  own.— S. 
"»M.  Artbus:    Jour,  de  pbyslol.  et  de  patb.  K^n.,  vol.  iii.  p.  897,  1901. 
"*  Abelous  and  Biarnds:    Arcb.  de  Physiol.,  T.  x,  p.  665,  1898. 
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also  circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  (2)  that  since  the 
adrenal  secretion  is  a  constituent  of  the  oxidizing  substance  it 
circulates  likewise  in  all  tissues. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  legitimate  ground  for 
doubt  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  the  adrenal  se- 
cretion in  the  plasma  which  carries  on  all  respiratory  processes. 

When  the  secretion  leaves  the  adrenals  to  reach  the  vena 
cava  by  way  of  the  suprarenal  veins,  some  of  it  at  least  must 
remain  in  the  plasma.  Thus  Dreyer,  whose  experiments  have 
been  referred  to,  obtained  effects  similar  to  those  evoked  by 
adrenal  extracts  with  blood  derived  from  the  suprarenal  veins 
and  which  had  been  defibrinated  and  then  filtered  through  mus- 
lin. Biedl  used  blood  which  had  been  both  defibrinated  and 
centrifugalized,  and  he  specifies  that  it  acted  as  effectually 
as  the  whole  blood — a  fact  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
"active  substance^'  wag  "also  contained  in  the  serum.^^  The 
experiments  of  Battelli  referred  to  above  were  also  performed 
with  serum,  and  it  was  in  this  fluid  that  he  found  adrenalin. 
While  Biedl  used  serum  from  the  adrenal  vein,  Battelli  analyzed 
serum  from  the  general  circulation — a  fact  which  indicates 
widespread  distribution  of  -the  secretion. 

That  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  plasma  which  appropriates 
the  adrenal  secretion  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  blood-cells  in  the  circulating  blood  does  not  influence 
the  respiratory  exchanges.  Pembrcy  and  Gurber^^^  found  that 
these  remained  the  same  in  rabbits  deprived  by  bleeding  of  one- 
half  of  their  blood-corpuscles.  As  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
blood  is  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  lymph  circulation,  the 
proportion  of  red  corpuscles  was  reduced  one-half.  Petten- 
kofer  and  Voit*'*  have  also  shown  that  cases  of  simple  anaemia, 
in  which,  therefore,  the  red  corpuscles  wore  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  absorbed  as  muoh  oxygen  and  excreted  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  healthy  men  upon  a  similar  diet  and  at  rest.  Sug- 
gestive in  this  connection  is  that  this  corresponds  with  Bohr 
and  Henriques's  previously  mentioned  observation  that  when  all 
the  arteries  given  off  by  the  aorta  were  ligated,  the  respiratory 
exchanges  were  sometimes  increased,  and  that  it  was  only  when 


Pembrey  and  Ourber:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xr,  p.  449.  1894. 
*«•  Pettenkofer  and  Volt:    Zelt  f.  Biol.,  Bd.  v,  S.  319,  1869. 
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the  inferior  vena  cava  (the  sole  pathway  for  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion) was  also  obstructed  that  they  dropped  to  a  minimum. 
This  plainly  shows  that  it  is  the  adrenal  secretion  which  sustains 
the  respiratory  process. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  all  this  refers  to  the  /ree,  t.e., 
albuminous  portion  of  the  haemoglobin,  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  when  the  guaiac  test  was  applied  to  a  solution  in  which 
the  contents  of  tlie  red  cells,  including  the  iron-laden  hsematin, 
had  been  voided,  a  muddy-red  color  appeared  instead  of  the 
typical  blue. 

These  three  cardinal  facts  being  established,  the  presence 
of  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenals  in  the  blood-plasma  of 
the  entire  organism  asserts  itself,  since  the  heat  and  solubility 
tests  correspond  with  the  color  test  (the  guaiac  blue)  at  every 
stage  of  organic  life,  i.e.,  from  plant  to  man. 

"We  know,"  write  Abelous  and  Biarnes,^'^  *'that  heat  enables 
us  to  separate  two  substances  from  sodium  chloride  and  other 
neutral  salt  solutions  of  fibrin:-  one  substance  is  precipitated 
between  56°  and  58°  C.  and  another  is  only  precipitated  above 
70°."  The  nature  of  the  first  precipitate  is  well  shown  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Schafers,"*  concerning  blood-coagula- 
tion: "A  temperature  of  5()°  C.  prevents  coagulation  by  pre- 
cipitating the  fibrinogen  upon  which  tlie  coagulation  depends." 
Abelous  and  Biarnes  refer  to  this  ])ody  as  '^remaining  inactive 
with  guaiac,"  while  the  "fluid  from  which  the  precipitate  had 
been  separated  markedly  oxidized  guaiaconic  acid,"  i.e.,  gave 
the  blue  reaction.  "This  experiment  shows,"  add  the  authors, 
"that  in  saline  macerations  of  fibrin,  the  oxidizing  agent  was 
not  the  globulin  precipitating  at  58°,  but  the  globulin  pre- 
cipitating above  70°."  What  they  mean  by  the  latter  is  ex- 
plained in  the  same  paper  by  Ihe  statement  that  "the  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  causes  organs  [lungs,  spleen,  etc.,  and  the  fibrin] 
to  lose  the  property  of  coloring  blue  the  tincture  of  guaiac, 
while  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  does  not  abolish  this  oxidiz- 
ing property." 

Now,  wherever  the  oxidizing  ferment  has  been  referred  to 
in  its  relations  to  temperature  so  far,  we  have  seen  that  the 


*"  Abelous  and   Biarnds:    hoc.  Ht.,  p.    667. 

»»  SchWer:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.  146,  18»S. 
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boiling  point  (100°  C.)  at  least  had  to  be  reached  before  its  ac- 
tivity was  destroyed.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
oxidizing  substance  of  batrachians  by  Phisalix;  of  mollusks  by 
Pi^ri  and  Portier;  of  crustaceans  by  Abelous  and  Biames,  and 
of  plants  by  Bertrand.  The  last  named  chemist,  for  instance, 
states  that  the  plant  ferment  laccase  "provokes  direct  oxidation 
of  the  bodies  upon  which  it  acts,''  but  he  also  says  that  "with  a 
boiled  solution  of  laccase,  or  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  [thus 
affirming  its  identity  as  a  catalytic]  it  produces  no  coloration.'^ 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  laccase  is  an 
active  principle,  and  that  it  is  this  principle  alone  which  can 
withstand  temperatures  at  least  up  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
same  principle  doubtless  exists  in  the  mollusks  studied  by  Pieri 
and  Portier,  since  "50**  and  60°C."  and  then  90°  were  applied 
in  turn  to  the  fluids  tested,  and  their  oxidizing  activity  only 
ceased  when  they  had  been  boiled  some  minutes. 

A  similar  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat  is  shown  by 
adrenal  extract.  Indeed,  it  was  believed  at  first  that  even  boil- 
ing could  not  destroy  its  physiological  activity,  but  Moore^^* 
showed  that  it  ceased  to  act  when  the  boiling  was  continued  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Even  the  adrenals  per  sc,  as  observed  by 
Cybulski,  will  no  longer,  after  having  been  boiled,  yield  an  ac- 
tive extract. 

That  the  active  principle  of  the  blood's  oxidase  and  that  of 
the  adrenals  are  identical  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  their  solubilities  likewise  correspond. 

While  Gamgee**®  states  that  haemoglobin,  which,  as  well  as 
oxyha»mogIobin,  exists  "in  colored  blood-corpuscles  in  the  form 
of  loose  or  unstable  combinations  with  some  other  constituent," 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzol,  ether  and 
other  organic  solvents,  Vulpian***  found  that  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  adrenals  was  also  insoluble  in  organic  solvents,  al- 
cohol, ether,  benzene,  etc.,  and  that  this  applied  to  the  extracts 
of  no  other  gland,  Gautier"*  also  refers  to  the  extract  as  be- 
ing insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  Gamgee  in- 
cludes carbon  disulphide  among  these  agents.     Moore  states 


"•  Moore:    Jour,  of  PhyBiol..  vol.  xvil,  p.  xiv,  1894-95. 

**•  Gamgee:    hoc.  cii.,  p.  206. 

">  Vulplan:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  de  sci.  de  Paria.  Sept  29,  1856. 

~     Oaatier:    "Chimie  biologique,"  p.  355,  1892. 
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that  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenals  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  aniyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide. 

The  constituent  of  haiinoglobin  which  can  thus  be  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions  is  evidently  contained  in  its  albu- 
minous portion  (D-t  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin,  the  remaining  6 
per  cent,  being  huiuiatin),  since  it  is  also  precipitated  by  alcohol 
as  is  laccase  from  its  solutions,  as  stated  by  Bertrand,  and  from 
the  extract  of  gills  and  palps  of  moUusks,  which  contain  no 
coloring  matter,  as  observed  by  Pieri  and  Portier.  Alcohol 
j)recipitated  the  active  substance  from  fibrin  extract — free  from 
hajmatin,  of  course — in  solution,  as  stated  by  Abelous  and 
Biarnes.  Xow,  adrenalin,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Battelli, 
is  widespread  throughout  the  plasma,  is  precipitated  by  the 
same  reagents.  Takamine,  its  discoverer,  found  that  it  was  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform. 

Conversely,  adrenal  extracts  were  found  very  soluble  in 
water,  by  Vulpian,  and  the  hyaline  droplets  or  granules  of  se- 
cretion derived  from  the  adrenals  likewise  by  Manasse.^** 
Bertrand  found  the  laccase  of  plants  very  soluble  in  water;  the 
same  property  belonged  to  the  oxidizing  bodies  in  the  crusta- 
ceans studied  l)y  Abelous  and  Biarnes.  Finally,  adrenalin, 
though  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  soluble  in  warm 
w^ater,  and  readily  so  at  the  temperature  of  the  ])lood-stream. 

The  corresjx)ndence  between  the  chemical  properties  of  ad- 
renal extracts,  adrenalin  and  other  adrenal  extractives  with  those 
of  the  active  principles  of  the  oxidizing  substance  or  oxidases 
wherever  found  thus  shows  that  a  ferment  of  which  the  active 
principle  of  the  adrenal  secretion  is  a  type  is  the  active  agent  in 
the  oxygenation  processes  of  all  plants  and  animals, 

CoxcLUDiXG  Eemauks. — Pcmbrcy,^**  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished work  already  referred  to,  clearly  defines  the  two  antagon- 
istic views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process  as  foUow^s: 
(I)  '"The  gaseous  exchange  between  the  blood  and  the  alveolar 
air  is  due  to  the  relative  partial  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the 
blood  and  alveolar  air,  and  can  be  explained  according  to  physi- 
cal and  chemical  laws;"'  {2)  '"the  gaseous  exchange  takes  place 


"'  Manasse:    hoc.  cit. 

"*  Pembroy:    Loc.  rit.,  p.  513. 
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in  opposition  to  the  known  physical  and  chemical  laws,  is  of 
a  special  nature,  a  vital  process  akin  to  the  secretion  and  ex- 
cretion of  glands/^  As  interpreted  from  the  evidence  and 
conclusions  submitted  in  the  present  work,  the  second  view  as- 
sumes another  aspect : — we  are  not  dealing  with  processes  which 
in  any  way  stand  in  opposition  to  known  physical  and  chemical 
laws,  but  with  processes  in  which  the  relative  partial  pressure 
of  gases  does  not  enter  at  all. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  it  is  because  the  diffusion 
doctrine  is  a  misapplication  of  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 
referred  to  that  its  sponsors  even  at  this  late  date  (1906)  fail 
to  agree.  "So  great  is  the  want  of  agreement  and  irregularity 
of  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers  with  various  forms 
of  tonometer,^'  writes  Pembrey,  an  able  and  impartial  reviewer, 
*'that  the  suspicion  arises  that  there  are  sources  of  fallacy  in 
the  methods."  The  chief  of  these,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  is 
reduction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  during  its  passage  into  and 
through  the  instrument.  Indeed,  when  Bohr  devised  one 
"through  which,^^  says  Pembrey,  "a  constant  and  rapid  stream 
could  be  maintained,"  the  results  were  such  as  to  show  that 
"the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  these  cases  could  not  be  explained 
by  diffusion.^*  Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith  not  only  confirmed 
these  results,  but  in  their  experiments,  "the  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  the  arterial  blood  [was]  higher  in  every  case,^'  * 

In  the  first  volume,  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  secretion 
of  the  adrenals  which  took  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  carry 
it  to  the  tissues.  We  have  seen  in  the  present  chapter  that  this 
conclusion  was  warranted.  I  may  add  that  at  every  step  of  these 
researches  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  find  evidence  tending 
to  weaken  this  conception  and  that  not  a  single  experimental 
fact  was  found  which  did  not  harmonize  with  it.  That  the 
diffusion  doctrine  has  totally  failed  in  this  connection  even 
among  its  defenders,  we  have  seen.  In  comparison  with  this 
doctrine  at  least,  therefore,  the  following  conclusion  stands 
proven : — 

The  physioloqical  function  of  the  internal  serrrtion  of  the 
adrenals  is  loosely  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 


*  Tbe  italics  are  my  own.— S. 
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pulmonary  alveoli  and  to  endow  the  blood  mith  its  oxygenizing 
properties, 

Adrenoxidase. — As  the  term  "oxyhaemoglobin"  includes 
the  ha^niatin  of  the  haniioglobin  molecule  as  well  as  its  albumin- 
ous constituent  (the  oxidizing  substance  or  oxygenized  adrenal 
secretion),  it  cannot  be  used  to  denote  the  latter,  which  alone 
carries  on  all  oxygenation  processes.  Nor  is  the  tenn  "oxidiz- 
ing substance'^  applicable,  since  it  refers  to  any  agent  capable 
of  oxidizing.  Hereafter,  therefore,  I  will  call  this  body 
'^adrenojridase/'  a  term  which  embodies  four  salient  features: 
its  origin,  the  adrenals;  its  general  distribution  as  suggested  by 
"oxidase;"  the  identity  of  its  active  principle  not  only  as  a 
ferment,  likewise  suggested  by  "oxidase,"  but  also  as  a  catalytic, 
a  property  common  to  all  oxidases. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  ADRENAL  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  AS  THE  FERMENT 

OP  FERMENTS. 

ADRENOXIDASE  AS  A  CJONSTITUENT  OF  ENTEROKINASE 

AND  OF  TRYPSIN. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  work  bestowed  upon  the 
pancreatic  and  other  intestinal  ferments,  their  nature  has  re- 
mained obscure.  Moore/  for  instance,  writes:  "Practically 
nothing  is  known  of  the  enzymes  of  the  small  intestine  save 
their  action  on  foodstuffs,  none  of  them  have  been  obtained 
in  even  approximately  pure  condition,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  enzymes  rests  on  the  observation  (1)  that  the  action  is  de- 
stroyed by  boiling  and  (2)  that  it  takes  place  under  antiseptic 
conditions."  As  the  oxidizing  ferments  alone  resist  heat 
up  to  the  boiling  point;  and  as  Schoenbein^  found  oxidases  in 
all  secretions,  the  likelihood  that  the  adrenoxidase  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  intestinal  digestion  is  very  great,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  secretions  obtain  their  fluids  from  the 
blood.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  facts  that  the  active 
principle  of  adrenoxidase  is  a  catalytic,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
that  the  ferments  are  known  to  possess  this  property.  Thus, 
Moore,  after  defining  the  meaning  of  catalysis,  states  that  "fer- 
ment actions  are  such  catalytic  reactions." 

A  zymogen  or  mother-substance,  as  is  well  known,  is  itself 
inactive.  "The  enzymes  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  are  de- 
rived from  the  granules  in  the  cells,"  says  Howell,'  "but  other 
facts  show  that  the  granules  do  not  contain  the  enz}Tnes  as 
such,  but  a  preparatory  material  or  mother  substance  to  which 
the  name  zymogen  (enzyme-maker)  has  been  given."  Stewart,* 
moreover,  states  that  the  "fresh  pancreas  is  devoid  of  trypsin," 
but  that  "it  contains  a  substance  which  can  readily  be  changed 
into  trj'psin;  and  ibis  substance  is  soluble  in  glycerine,  for  the 

>  Moore:    Schifer'B  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  1.  p.  341.  1»8. 
*Schoenbein:    Jour.  f.   prakt.  Chemic.  Bd.  Ixxxix.  1863. 
•Howell:    "Amer.  T.   B.  of  PhyBlol.."  vol.  i.  second  edition,  p.  2S5,  1900. 
«  Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiol.."  fourth  edition,  p.  324.  1900. 
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inert  extract  becomes  active  when  it  is  treated  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  or  even  when  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  kept  at  the  body 
temperature.'^  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  occurs,  however, 
nothing  is  known. 

Kecalling  some  of  the  properties  of  adrenal  extractives,  the 
process  involved  in  the  experiments  outlined  by  Stewart  sug- 
gests itself.  In  all  processes  attended  by  catalysis  water  is 
necessary.  Moreover,  as  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  Nencki*  and 
others,  fermentative  reactions  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
hydration;  in  other  words,  as  stated  by  Bunge,^  "these  processes 
can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of  water."  Hence,  a  glycer- 
ine extract  of  pancreatic  mother-substance  will  not  act  unless 
water  be  added  to  it.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  that  such  an 
extract  simply  "diluted  with  water"  becomes  active.  This  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  the  corresponding  effect  of  the  dilute  acetic 
acid  referred. to  by.  Stewart.  The  water  of  the  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion acts  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  dilute  mineral  acids  are 
even  more  active  diluents  for  the  adrenal  extractive  than  water 
alone,  the  operation  is  facilitated,  and  a  very  active  ferment  is 
obtained. 

This  entails,  however,  the  need  of  oxygen.  Sakharoff*  re- 
cently showed  that  oxygen  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  action  of 
ferments.  Starch-paste  containing  diastase  and  heated  to  50^^ 
C,  but  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  boiled  oil,  produced  no 
sugar,  while  a  similar  preparation,  minus  oil,  i.e.,  exposed  to 
the  air,  produced  sugar.  This  portion  of  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess evidently  begins  as  soon  as  the  ferment  is  formed  in  the 
organ,  since  Barcroft  and  Starling^  state,  basing  their  conclusion 
on  exhaustive  chemical  and  gasometric  experiments,  that  "the 
pancreatic  secretion  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  oxygen  ab- 
sor])tion,"  thus  confirming  Sakliaroff's  observation. 

That  a  direct  connection  between  oxygen  and  trypsinogen 
in  the  formation  of  trypsin  occurs,  was,  in  fact,  shown  by  Heid- 
enhain    over    thirty   years   ago.^"     Indeed,    Kdkins^^    includes 


s  Hoppe-Soyler:     PflUger's  Archiv.  Bd.  xii.  S.  14,  1876. 
•Noncki:    Jour.   f.   prakt.  Chcmlo,   Bd.   xvll,   S.   105,  1879. 
^Bunge:    "Physiol,  and  Path.  Chemistry,"  second  American  edition,  p.  158, 
1902. 

•Sakharoff:    Roussky  Vratch,  Apr.  24,  1904. 

•Barcroft  and  Starling:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxxl.  No.  6.  p.  491,  1904. 
»0HeidenhaIn:    Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,   Bd.  x,  S.  557,  1875. 
"  Edklns:    Sch&fer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,'  vol.  I,  p.  562,  1898. 
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among  the  conclusions  reached  by  Heidenhain  the  following: 
"If  an  inactive  glycerine  extract  of  fresh  pancreas  be  dissolved 
in  sodium  bicarbonate^  1  to  2  per  cent,  passing  through  it  of 
oxygen  will  cause  the  same  to  become  active/^  Moreove/,  **the 
converse  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  oxy- 
gen may  also  occur,  for,  through  the  deprivation  of  oxygen,  ac- 
tivity becomes  lost." 

Closely  related  to  the  process  is  the  source  of  the  oxygen 
thus  consumed.  Barcroft  and  Starling  found  that  the  ''in- 
creased oxidation"  of  trypsinogcn  "takes  place  irrespective  of 
increased  blood-flow  through  the  organ/^  This  confirms  a  cor- 
responding observation  of  0.  May^^  that  "there  is  no  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  rate  of  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  and 
the  extent  of  the  blood  supply."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  organ  is  not 
increased  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is,  the  source  of  the 
excess  of  oxygen  must  have  been  the  blood  itself.  "Excess,"  in 
this  connection,  normally  entails  the  presence  of  stored  oxygen, 
or  rather,  of  stored  adrenoxidase,  and  of  storage-cells,  the  red 
corpuscles,  both  of  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  are  available. 

The  fact  that  the  blood-flow  through  the  organ  is  not  aug- 
mented appears  to  conflict  with  the  memorable  observation  of 
Claude  Bernard  that  increased  activity  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  is  attended  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  or- 
gan, but  as  I  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  (page  275),  the  in- 
creased flow  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  general  circulation,  but 
is  due  to  the  shifting  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  contained  in 
the  arterioles  of  the  organ  to  the  capillaries  of  its  secretory 
elements.  The  details  of  the  mechanism  will  be  submitted 
later.  The  result  as  to  increased  blood  in  the  organ  remains 
the  same.  Indeed,  Landois*'  says,  referring  to  the  pancreas, 
that  "during  the  act  of  secretion  the  blood-vessels  behave  like 
those  of  the  salivary  gland  after  stimulation  of  the 
facial  nerve;  they  are  dilated,  the  venous  blood  be- 
ing bright  red."  The  direct  participation  of  oxygen  in 
the  formation  of  trypsin  is  also  referred  to  by  the  same  au- 


"  O.  May:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  413,  1904. 

I'Landois:    **T.  B.  of  Human  Pbysiol.."   tenth  edition,  p.   307.  1905. 
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thor,'*  in  the  following  words:  "Trypsin  results  through  the 
taking  of  oxygen  within  the  pancreas,  from  a  mother  substance, 
zymogen,  which  collects  in  the  interior  of  the  secreting  cells." 

The  manner  in  which  the  adrenoxidase  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  pancreatic  trypsinogen  has  been  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  first  volume.  1  may  repeat,  however,  my  eighth 
conclusion  ([)age  405),  that  "the  true  secreting  cells  and  those 
of  the  islands  [of  Langerhans]  being  in  continuity  and  sur- 
rounding a  common  lumen  (Opie),  both  bodies — (1)  the  zymo- 
gen, or  trypsinogen-forming  granules,  and  (2)  the  plasma  con- 
taining the  splenic  ferment  and  the  oxidizing  substance  [adren- 
oxidase]— meet  in  this  common  lumen,  which  connects  with  the 
terminal  ramifications  of  the  pancreatic  duct."  The  process  of 
trypsin  formation,  as  I  interpret  it,  thus  involves  the  secretory 
functions  of  the  spleen,  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Schiff, 
Herzen,  Pachon  and  Gachet  and  others.  "Such  a  ^charging*  of 
the  pancreas  by  the  spleen  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  by 
Schiff,"  says  Ilammarsten,^^  "and  his  statements  have  not  only 
been  confirmed  by  these  recent  investigations  but  in  part  also 
explained."  The  more  recent  experiments  of  Levene  and 
Stookey*®  afford  additional  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  functional  relationship  between  trypsin  and  the  intes- 
tinal juices,  i.e.,  the  succus  entericus,  includes  a  kindred  process. 

An  editorial  writer^^  recently  remarked,  referring  to  the 
succus  entericus,  that  in  the  case  of  trypsin,  "it  had  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  a  special  body  is  necessary  before  the  fer- 
ment is  capable  of  exercising  its  activity."  As  to  the  nature 
of  this  agent,  he  says,  "it  has  now  been  shown  that  this  trans- 
formation is  effected  by  a  peculiar  su])stance  which  has  been 
termed  enterokmase  and  which  apparently  belongs  to  a  special 
class  of  cellular  products  which  in  themselves  are  inactive,  but 
are  capable  of  adivating  certain  ferments.  Of  the  mode  of 
action  and  the  chemical  nature  of  onterokinase,  we  know  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  its  origin  even  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained." 

Pawlow,*^   who   introduced   tlie   torin    "enterokinase"   nine 


i^Landois:    Jhid.,  p.  305. 

>*  Hammarsten :    *'T.  B.  of  Physiol.  Chom.,"  fourth  Amer.  edition,  p.  323,  1904. 

'■  Levene  and  Stookey:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xll,  p.  1,  1904. 

»•  Editorial,   Medical  News,  Dec.  31,  1904. 

"Pawlow:    "The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glands,"  Eng.  edition,  p.  159,  1902. 
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years  ago,  refers  to  it  in  the  following  terms :  "The  suceus  en- 
terieus  undoubtedly  possesses  the  striking  capability  of  augment- 
ing the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  ferments,  and  more  especially 
the  proteolytic.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  tlie  increase  often 
reaches  to  an  astonishing  degree.  He  who  has  once  convinced 
himself  of  this  by  experiment  will  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
this  accentuating  influence  is  the  most  important  function  of  the 
suceus  entericus/'  He  also  remarks:  **The  application  of  the 
usual  tests  for  ferment  action — ^namely,  destruction  by  boiling, 
activity  in  very  small  quantities,  and  so  on — convinced  us 
[Schepowalnikow,  his  collaborator  and  himself]  that  in  this 
case  we  were  dealing  in  point  of  fact  with  a  ferment.  We  had, 
therefore,  discovered  a  ferment,  not  for  this  or  that  constituent 
of  the  food,  but  a  ferment  of  other  ferments,^'  * 

More  recent  work  has  only  served  to  confirm  Pawlow  and 
Schepowalnikow^s  deductions.  Thus,  Bayliss  and  Starling** 
were  led,  by  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  com- 
prehensive personal  experiments,  to  conclude  that  while  "tryp- 
sinogen  is  a  stable  body,'*  ....  "it  is  converted  into  trypsin  by 
the  action  of  enterokinase.*'  They  also  state  that  "trypsin  is 
not  an  expression  for  two  bodies,  enterokinase  and  trypsinogen 
acting  together,  but  is  a  third  substance  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  interaction  of  those  two  bodies,  i.e.,  enterokinase  acts  on 
trjpsinogen  like  a  ferment  (Pawlow)  and  converts  it  into  tryp- 
sin." Finally  they  observe  that  enterokinase  "has  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  influencing  the  pancreatic  juice"  and  that  in 
one  experiment  0.0001  cubic  centimeter  of  an  active  entero- 
kinase "was  able  to  activate  5  cubic  centimeters  of  pancreatic 
juice  in  three  days.'' 

That  enterokinase,  the  identity  and  origin  of  which,  we 
have  seen,  have  remained  unknown,  contains  adrenoxidase  is 
shown  in  various  ways.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  activity 
of  trjrpsin  rapidly  declines  after  60°  C. — ^which  means  that  its 
zymogen,  trypsinogen,  is  destroyed  at  that  temperature — adren- 
oxidase is  only  destroyed  when  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  In- 
deed, as  observed  by  Moore  and  others,  its  active  principle,  that 
of  the  adrenals,  requires  several  hours'  boiling  before  yielding. 


•  The  italics  of  the  last  five  words  are  Prof.  Pawlow's.— S. 
>*  Baylis^  and  SUrling:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  61,  1903. 
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Now,  enterokinase  presents  the  same  peculiarities.  Not  only, 
as  stated  by  Pawlow,  must  the  boiling  point  be  reached  for  its 
destruction,  but  as  observed  by  Bi6ry  and  Henri,"**  heating  it 
twenty  minutes  to  120°  C. — 20  degrees  above  boiling — may  not 
entirely  destroy  its  action.  We  have  seen  also  that  all  adrenal 
extractives  are  extremelv  sensitive  to  the  action  of  alkalies. 
''The  active  trypsin,"  says  llowell,-^  i.e.,  the  trypsinogen  plus 
enterokinase,  *'is  very  easily  destroyed,  especially  in  alkaline  so- 
lutions.'' That  enterokinase  is,  like  adrenoxidase,  an  oxidizing 
agent,  is  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Ueidenhain,  Sak- 
haroff,  and  Barcroft  and  Starling. 

Other  facts  point  in  the  same  direction.  Schoenbein" 
over  forty  years  ago  showed  that  the  blood  and  the  various  se- 
cretions of  animals,  as  well  as  the  juices  of  the  many  vegetable 
tissues  studied,  produced  a  blue  coloration  with  guaiac  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  He  ascril)ed  this  property  to 
the  presence  of  soluble  ferments,  trypsin,  pepsin,  etc.  As 
stated  by  Oscar  Loew,^^  however,  'investigations  of  recent 
years  have  shown  that  the  blue  guaiac  reaction  is  due  to  a 
separate  enzyme  belonging  to  a  new  group  of  oxidases/'  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence  adduced,  the  ''oxidases''  were  obviously 
combined  with  soluble  ferments  referred  to  by  Schoenbein. 
Finally,  in  the  first  volume  (page  729),  1  conclude  that  "the 
oxidizing  substance  [now  adrenoxidase]  corresponds  with  Ehr- 
lich's  amboceptor."  Benjamin  ^loore,"*  alluding  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Delezenne  and  Dastre  and  other  French  observers, 
says  that  they  "regard  the  enterokinase  as  an  'amboceptor*  in 
the  language  of  Ehrlich,  which  serves  to  link  together  the 
attacked  proteid  and  the  trypsinogen,  and  so  invokes  the  pro- 
teid  cleavage." 

Considered  collectively,  all  these  experimental  facts  indicate 
that  the  substance  termed  by  Pawlow  "enierokinase''  and  also 
"a  ferment  of  ferments*^  contain.^  adrenoxidase. 


■o  ni6ry  and  Henri:  cited  by  BenJ.  Moore,  Hill's  "Recent  Advances  In 
Phyaiol.  and  Bio-Chemistry."  p.  110,  1906. 

"Howell:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  704,  1905. 

**  Schoenbein:    Lor.  cit. 

"Oscar  Loew:    "Catalaae,"  U.   S.    Dept.   of  Agriculture  Rep..   No.  68,  1901. 

••  Benjamin  Moore:  Hill's  "Recent  Advances  in  Physiol,  and  Bio-Chemistry," 
p.  109,  1906. 
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ADRENOXIDASE  AS  "SECRETIN;"  ADRENOXIDASE  PLUS 

J«  UCLEOPROTEID    AS    ENTEROKINASE,    AND    THE 

ACTIVE    PRINCIPLE   OF    ADRENOXIDASE    AS 

THE    FERMENT    OF    TRYPSIN. 

As  is  well  known,  the  activity  of  ferments  is  dependent 
npon  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  "The  diges- 
tive enzymes  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature," 
writes  Moore,"  "they  all  act  most  energetically  at  or  slightly 
above  the  body  temperature.'^  The  words  "slightly  above  the 
body  temperature''  are  very  suggestive  when  it  is  recalled  that 
fever  and  even  hyperpyrexia  mean  a  rise  of  but  a  few  degrees 
above  the  normal  temperature.  Hammarsten^*  states,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "many  circumstances  exert  a  marked  influence  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  trypsin  digestion.  With  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  present  the  digestion  is  hastened  at  least 
to  a  certain  point,  and  the  same  is  true  also  of  an  increase  in 
temperature  at  least  to  about  40°  C.  [104°  F.],  at  which  tem- 
perature the  proteid  is  very  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  trypsin." 
He  also  says,  referring  to  fibrin,  the  proteid  generally  used  for 
such  experiments:  "Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  pro- 
teid body  are  dissolved  by  a  small  amount  of  trypsin  at  37°  to 
40°  C.  [1)8.6°  to  104°  F.]."  When  we  recall  that  Metchnikoff 
found  that  it  was  a  trypsin  which  destroyed  bacteria  in  his 
phagocytic  leucocytes,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  febrile  state  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  germ-destroying  ferment  is  very  active.  This 
suggests  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  connection  with  an  import- 
ant feature  of  pathology. 

How  is  the  rise  of  temperature  which  enhances  the  effi- 
ciency of  ferments  brought  about?  In  the  first  volume  I  as- 
cribed this  function  to  the  interaction  of  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance (adrenoxidase)  and  another  familiar  blood-constituent, 
fibrinogen,  a  body  whose  only  function  is  now  thought  to  be 
concerned  with  coagulation  x)f  the  blood. 

Fibrin — the  identical  fibrin  obtained  by  whipping  blood — 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  split  into  two  substances,  fibrin-fer- 
ment and  fibrinogen.     That  the  former  is  the  adrenoxidase  was 


»  Moore:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  320. 

"  Hammaraten:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  328. 
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shown  by  the  facts  that  it  gave  the  blue  coloration  with  goaiac 
(Arthus)  and  that  this  reaction  only  failed  to  occur  when  it  had 
been  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  i.e.,  100  **"  C.  (Abelous  and 
Biarnes).  Fibrinogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  according  to 
Schafer,  probably  a  loose  combination  of  three  substances,  one 
of  which  alone  is  related  to  the  question  in  point,  viz.,  nucleo- 
proteid,  and  tenned  such  because  it  contains  nuclein.  Now, 
''the  nucleins  are  rich  in  phosphorus/'  says  Hammarsten,*^  *'con- 
taining  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent.^^ 

That  fibrinogen  and  fibrin  ferment  (adrenoxidase)  unite 
so  readily  to  form  the  fibrin  of  shed  blood  betokens  their  mu- 
tual affinity.  This  fact  is  evidently  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  vital  process,  for  the  nucleo-proteid  constituent  of  fibrin- 
ogen is  found  as  universally  in  plants  and  animals  as  is  the  oxi- 
dizing substance  itself.  Again,  "the  nuclco-proteids  seem  to 
be  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body/'  says  Hammarsten.** 
"They  occur  chiefly  in  the  ceU-nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur 
in  the  protoplasm."  In  a  union  between  the  oxygen-laden  adren- 
oxidase and  the  phosphor us-ladeii  nucleo-proteid  we  have  a  self- 
evident  source  of  heat.  Hence  the  fact  that  I  ascribed  (in  the 
first  volume)  to  a  continuous  reaction  between  the  fibrinogen 
and  the  oxidizing  substance  (adrenoxidase)  in  the  tissues  and 
the  blood-stream,  not  only  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  animal 
organism,  but  also  that  of  the  heat  energy  to  which  ferments 
owe  their  exacerbations  of  activity.  Thus  a  ferment  is  active 
in  proportion  as  the  relative  quantity  of  fibrinogen  and  adren- 
oxidase present  is  great. 

The  activity  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  when  phosphorus 
and  oxygen  are  brought  into  contact  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions hardly  needs  to  he  emphasized.  "Ordinary  phosphorus 
is  very  oxidizable,^'  writes  E.  C.  Ilill,^^  ^^igniting  spontaneously 
in  air  at  50°  to  G0°  [C].  At  lower  temperatures  it  oxidizes 
more  slowly  with  phos])horesccnce."  Bunge"^  refers  to  oxygen 
in  physiological  functions  as  the  "most  potent  source  of  energy.'* 

The  role  of  adrenoxidase  is  not  only  shown  by  the  fact  that 
as  fibrin  ferment  it  combines   with  the  nucleo-proteid-laden 


"  Hamraarsten:    Lor.  cii.,  p.  125. 

**  Hammarsten :    Lw.  cit.,  p.  56. 

»E.   C.  Hill:    "T.   B.  of  Chemistry."  Philadelphia,  1903. 

»Bunge:    Loc.  cit,  p.  237. 
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fibrinogen  as  soon  as  blood  is  shed,  but  also  in  that  this  union 
can  occur  in  the  circulating  plasma.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  presence  in  the  plasma  of  what  have  been  termed  blood- 
platelets  (droplets  of  adrenoxidase,  we  have  seen)  plus  nucleo- 
proteid.  "According  to  the  researches  of  Kossel  and  of  Lilien- 
feld/'*^  says  Hammarsten,'*  "the  blood-plates  eonsist-  of  a 
chemical  combination  between  proteid  and  nucleiriy  and  hence 
thty  are  called  nuclein-plates  by  Lilienfeld,  and  are  considered 
as  derivatives  of  the  cell  nucleus/'  In  view  of  the  data  1  have 
adduced,  they  represent  a  combination  of  adrenoxidase  and 
nuclein-laden  fibrinogen,  thus  forming  an  exact  counterjjart,  as 
to  the  bodies  involved,  of  coagulation  in  shed  blood.  In  fact, 
Ilammarsten  savs  in  this  connection,  "It  seems  certain  that  the 
blood-plates  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  coagulation 
of  blood."  He  also  states^'  that  "coagulation  is  retarded  by 
cooling*'  and  "by  diminishing  the  oxygen" — additional  features 
in  which  coagulation  corresponds  with  fermentation. 

The  active  part  taken  by  adrenoxidase  in  the  heat-produc- 
ing process  through  its  combination  with  the  nudeo-proteid 
(shed  by  leucocytes  as  we  shall  see)  in  the  blood,  is  illustrated 
by  the  influence  of  removal  of  the  adrenals,  the  sources  of  its  ac- 
tive principle,  on  temjMjrature.  That  this  is  markedly  lowered 
was  first  shown  by  Brown-S^quard.  Schafer,  referring  to  the 
experiments  of  Marinesco,  and  Vassale  and  Sacchi,  places 
"diminution  of  the  body  temperature"  first  among  the  results 
of  bilateral  extirpation.  Hypothermia,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
marked  symptom  of  Addison's  disease.  Conversely,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  Oliver  and  Schafer,  lupine.  Morel  and  Reichert 
all  observed  that  adrenal  extracts  caused  a  rise  of  temiKjrature, 
"accompanied,"  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  otecrver,  "by 
increased  metabolism."  This  points  to  the  wide-spread  char- 
acter of  the  action  of  adrenoxidase,  and  to  the  presence  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  nucleo-proteid-laden  fibrinogen  with 
which  it  combines  to  Ii))erate  heat  energy. 

Indeed,  as  already  stated,  nucleo-proteid  has  been  found  in 
ad  I  parts  of  the  organism  and  in  enz\ine-secreting  elements  or 


n  Lilienfeld:    Dabolt-Rcyfliood'a  Arehlr  L   Phsntol,  UK  n.  IMS. 
**  Hrnnmarsten:    Loc,  eit.,  p.  IM. 
—  HimniTsten:    Loe.  HL,  p.  19. 
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their  products:  e.g.,  in  gastric  juice  by  Nencki  and  Sieber,** 
in  the  pancreas  by  Hanimarsten/'*  in  the  liver  by  Halliburton,** 
in  the  muscles  by  Pekelharing,*^  in  the  heart-muscle  by  Bot- 
tazzi  and  Ducheschi,^**  in  large  quantities  in  the  non-striated 
muscles  by  Munk  and  Velichi,^®  and  in  the  brain  by  Levene,*® 
etc.  4Iainmarsten/*  alluding  to  the  presence  of  nucleo-proteid 
in  the  nervous  system,  says:  **There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  that  the  proteids  belong  chiefly  to  the  gray  substance  of 
the  brain  and  to  the  axis-cylinders.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  nuclein,  which  von  Jaksch*^  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  gray  substance." 

In  the  intestines — as  elsewhere  in  the  body,  as  shown  in  the 
first  volume — the  nucleo-proteid  is  supplied  by  leucocytes  and 
is  secreted  by  these  cells  as  granulations.  Hardy  and  Wesbrook** 
state,  as  the  result  of  personal  experiments:  "It  appears  to 
us  to  be  clear  that  immigration  of  the  oxyphile  cells  into  the 
epithelium  and  thence  into  the  lumen  [of  the  intestine]  is  a 
process  of  constant  occurrence,  at  times  so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
detectable,  at  other  times  so  excessive  that  the  epithelium  ap- 
pears to  be  riddled  with  these  bodies.  The  most  obvious  change 
which  the  oxyphile  cells  manifest  within  the  epithelium  or  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  oxyphils  grartr- 
ules  even  to  the  total  disappearance  of  these  structures.^'  That 
the  granules  are  oxyphile  points  to  their  identity  as  the  phos- 
phorus-laden nucleo-proteid  granules  (Sherrington,  Milroy,  and 
Malcolm**)  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  enterokinase  by 
combining  with  adrenoxidase. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  available  shows  that  it  is  to  an 
exacerbation  of  the  heat  liberated  by  a  continuous  reaction  between 
the  phosphorus-laden  nucleo-proteid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  adreu' 
oxidase  that  the  augmentation  of  heat  energy  which  endows  fer^ 
ments  with  increased  activity  should  be  ascribed. 


**  Nencki  and  Sleber:    Zeltsch.  f.  physlol.  Chemle,  Bd.  xxxll,  S.  291,  1901. 
»«  Hamraarstcn :    Ibid.,  Bd.  xlx,  S.  19,  1894. 
"Halliburton:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xlll,  suppl.,  p.  806,  1892. 
"  Pekelharing:    Zelt.  f.  Physiol.  Chemle.  Bd.  xxll,  S.  245,  1896. 
**  Bottazzl  and  Duchoschl:    II  Morgagnl,  vol.  xxxlx.  No.  10. 
a»Vellchl:    Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xll,  S.  351,  1898. 

*®Levene:    Archives   of   Neurol,   and   Psycho-Path.,   vol.    U,   Nos.   1   and   2, 
3,  1899, 

"  Hammarsten:    Lor.  rlt.,  p.  406. 
*»von  Jaksch:    Pfltlger's  Archlv,  Bd.  xlll.  S.  469,  1876. 
««  Hardy  and  Wesbrook:    .Tour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvlll,  p.  490,  1895. 
«*  Sherrington,  Milroy  and  Malcolm:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  106,  18if9. 
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Betuming  to  the  intestinal  pancreatic  juice,  we  find  it  to 
possess,  in  keeping  with  all  fluids  endowed  with  fermentative 
properties,  its  nucleo-proteid.  The  latter  was  recently  found  by 
Stassano  and  Billon^'^  to  be  a  constituent  of  enterohinase.  In 
other  words,  enterohinase  is  a  compound  of  adrenoxidase  and 
nucleo-proteid. 

This  leaves  adrenoxidase  unisolated.  Another  substance 
found  in  the  intestinal  secretions,  however,  meets  all  the 
chemical  tests  of  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenals,  i.e.,  that 
of  adrenoxidase. 

Bayliss  and  Starling^*  have  given  the  name  "secretin"  to  "a 
chemical  substance  which  is  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  small  intestines  under  the  influence 
of  acid,*^  meaning  by  the  latter,  of  course,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
derived  from  the  stomach  im  media telv  above.  This  was  con- 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  Pawlow,  Popielski,  Wertheimer 
and  Lepage  and  others.  Although  Bayliss  and  Starling  could 
not  *'give  any  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
secretin,"  the  tests  they  enumerate  are  clearly  those  of  the 
adrenal  active  principle.  Thus,  while  insoluble  in  absolute  al- 
cohol and  ether,  it  becomes  soluble  when  water  is  added  to  the 
former;  the  authors  state  that  "a  short  boiling  does  not  de- 
stroy it," — a  characteristic  of  adrenal  extractives  as  shown  by 
Moore.  On  evaporating  a  solution  "the  activity  was  found  to 
disappear,"  a  fact  which  they  ascribe  "to  slow  oxidation."  The 
characteristic  reducing  power  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "the 
activity  of  a  strong  solution  is  very  readily  abolished  by  weak 
potassium  permanganate."  Adrenalin  is  not  an  alkaloid,  ac- 
cording to  Takamine,  since,  among  other  tests,  it  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  tannin.  Bayliss  and  Starling  also  say,  alluding  to  se- 
cretin :  "That  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  alkaloid  or  diamino- 
acid  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  not  being  precipitated  by  tan- 
nin." It  dialyses  through  parchment  paper,  so  do  adrenal  ex- 
tractives. It  promptly  disappears  when  injected  into  the  tissues 
— another  peculiarity  of  adrenal  extractives,  readily  accounted 
for  when  we  consider  that  it  soon  becomes  oxygen-laden  and 
transformed  into  adrenoxidase. 


^SUMAno  and  BiUon:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  p.  623.  1902. 
^Bayliss  and  Starlins:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,   vol.   xxiv,   p.  99,   1899;  and  vol. 
zzTlil.  p.  325.  1902. 
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Bayliss  and  Starling  founds  moreover,  that  secretin  prepa- 
rations made  from  the  duodenum  of  the  cat,  rabbit,  monkey  and 
matiy  ^Vere  all  active  as  regards  the  pancreatic  secretion  of  the 
dog;''  while  on  that  of  the  rabbit  and  monkey  they  tested  the 
secretin  of  the  dog,  rabbit,  monkey  and  man,  also  with  positive 
results.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  "the  secretin  of  all 
these  animals  is  one  and  the  same  body/'  These  investigations 
have,  as  to  their  general  features,  been  confirmed  by  Camus, 
Gley,  Herzen  and  others.  (Hammarsten.*^)  The  conclusion  of 
Bayliss  and  Starling  that  secretin  is  the  specific  chemical 
excitant  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  also  sustained  in  the  light 
of  my  views,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  adrenoxidase  which  en- 
dows trypsinogen  with  its  activity  in  the  pancreas. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 
(1)  the  composition  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  as  follows:  the 
normal  product  of  the  pancreas,  the  zymogen  or  mother  substance 
trypsinogen;  adrenoxidase — a  substance  now  known  as  ^'secretin/' 
and  nucleo-proteid;  (2)  trypsin  is  formed  when  trypsinogen 
combines  with  enter olinase,  a  body  composed  of  adrenoxidase  and 
nucleO'proteid ;  (3)  trypsin  causes  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  prO" 
teids,  and  its  proteolytic  activity  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  heat- 
energy  its  oxygen-laden  adrenoxidase  and  its  phosphorus-laden 
nucleO'proteid  liberate  when  combined. 

An  additional  conclusion  warranted  by  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted is  that  trypsin  owes  its  activity  as  a  ferment  to  adrenoxi- 
dase, since  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  three  constituents  that  is  enr 
dowed  with  the  properties  of  a  ferment,  i.e.,  of  provoking  cataly- 
sis. The  bearing  of  this  fact  becomes  self-evident  in  view  of 
MooreV®  statement  that  "ferment  actions  are  such  catalytic 
reactions." 

THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  AS  THE  FERMEKT 

OF  PTYALIN,  AMYLOPSIN,  LIPASE,  AND  MALTASE, 

AND  OF  THE  DIASTASE  WHICH  CONVERTS 

GLYCOGEN  INTO  SUGAR. 

The  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Hammarsten,"  the  pancreatic 
juice  (dog)  contains  "amylopsin,  trypsin,  steapsin  and  rennin,** 

*^  Hammarsten :    Lw!.  cit.^  p.  322. 

«  Moore:    Sch&fer'B  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  1,  p.  317,  1898. 

**  Hammarsten :    Loc.  cii.,  p.   324. 
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suggests  that  these  ferments  are  all  produced  under  similar 
conditions  and  that  their  zymogens  owe  their  activity  to  adren- 
oxidase  and  nucleo-proteid.  That  such  is  actually  the  case,  Le., 
that  the  process  through  which  trypsin  becomes  a  proteolytic 
ferment  exemplifies  that  which  prevails  in  the  case  of  all  pan- 
creatic ferments,  is  sustained  by  considerable  direct  and  indi- 
rect evidence. 

The  starch-splitting  ferment  of  the  saliva,  ptyalin,  is  now 
considered  by  most  authorities  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pancreas,  amylopsin.  As  stated  by  Moore  r'^^  "In  their  be- 
havior to  change  of  temperature  and  reaction  the  two  enzymes 
are  identical;  the  rate  of  conversion  of  starch  into  other  sub- 
stances depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  enzymes  in  the 
solution" — a  fact  which  plainly  suggests  that  the  differences 
observed  can  be  "entirely  produced  by  differences  in  concentra- 
tion/' The  two  ferments  will,  therefore,  be  considered  to- 
gether. 

The  first  question  to  suggest  itself  is  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  ferment,  since,  as  is  well  known,  starch  may  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  by-^ordinary  chemical  procedures. 

That  a  ferment  is  the  active  agent  in  the  physiological  pro- 
cess is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Roberts*^  found  that  amylopsin 
could  convert  40,000  times  its  weight  of  starch — obviously  as 
the  result  of  a  fermentation.  As  the  adrenal  active  principle 
of  adrenoxidase  is  essentially  a  ferment — the  deus  ex  machina 
of  enterokinase — it  meets  the  need  in  this  particular.  Again, 
we  have  seen  that  secretin  strikingly  corresponds  as  to  its 
chemical  reactions  with  the  adrenal  principle.  Ptyalin,  which 
is  now  considered  identical  with  amylopsin,  shows  a  similar  cor- 
respondence with  the  same  active  principle,  i.e.,  adrenalin.  It  is 
precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  but  as  water  is  added  to  the 
latter  its  solubility  increases;  it  acts  best  in  a  faintly  acid  so- 
lution. A  pure  ptyalin — which  gave  none  of  the  proteid  re- 
actions— isolated  by  Cohnheim,*^  presented,  moreover,  the 
characteristic  test  of  adrenalin :  it  resisted  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. That  the  active  ferment  of  ptyalin  is  that  present  in 
adrenoxidase  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen, 

*^  Moore:    Loe.  cit.,  p.  328. 

*^  Roberts:    Lumleian  Lectures,  London,  1891. 

■■Cotantaelm:    Vlrchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxyiii,  S.  241,  1863. 
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Schoenbcin^*  produced  a  blue  coloration  of  saliva  and  secretion 
of  mucous  membranes  with  tincture  of  guaiac  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

As  to  the  presence  of  nucleo-proteid  in  both  amylopsin 
and  ptyalin,  the  evidence  is  also  direct.  Not  only  have  we  seen 
that  the  pancreas  is  supplied  with  this  body  available  for  all 
its  zymogens,  including,  therefore,  amylopsin,  but  Hammar- 
sten*^*  includes  among  the  constituents  of  saliva,  both  nuclein 
and  nucleo-proteid. 

All  this  is  further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  needs  of 
the  catalytic  process  which  the  presence  of  adrenoxidase  en- 
tails are  met  by  a  very  marked  oxygen  absorption,  as  shown  in 
the  following  lines  by  Bunge :'°  "That  oxygen  passes  through 
the  capillary  wall  in  the  salivary  glands  is  apparent,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  saliva  contains  free  oxygen.  So  large 
an  amount  of  oxygen  passes  out  of  the  blood,  therefore,  that  the 
cells  of  the  glandular  tissue  cannot  consume  it,  and  the  excess 
escapes  into  the  secretion/'  What  this  illustrates,  of  course,  is 
the  marked  vigor  of  the  catalytic  action  sustained  by  the  adren- 
oxidase. Again,  Pfluger^®  ascertained  the  presence  of  absorbed 
oxygon  in  the  submaxillary  secretion  with  the  aid  of  the  gas- 
pump;  he  found  that  it  amounted  to  from  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent, 
of  the  volume  of  the  saliva.  Tliis  fact  was  confirmed  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  who  "found  that  the  secretions  of  both  the  submaxillary 
and  of  the  parotid  contained  oxygen." 

That  the  starch-splitting  ferment  is,  like  trypsin,  activated 
by  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid,  appears  to  me  self-evident. 

As  to  the  fat'splitting  ferment  lipase  (pialyn,  steapsin),  the 
data  available  are  very  scant.  According. to  Moore,**'  "very 
little  is  known  of  the  fat-splitting  enzyme,  pialyn,  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  That  the  action  is  due  to  an  enzyme,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experimental  observations:  (a)  The 
action  is  destroyed  when  the  pancreatic  jui(»e  or  active  pan- 
creatic extracts  are  boiled;  (b)  it  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of    antiseptics,    and     hence    cannot    be    due     to    bacteria" 


"  Schoenbein :    Loc.  cit. 

**  Hammarsten:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  286. 

»  Bunge:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  246. 

••  Pfltiger:    PflUger's  Archlv.  Bd.  1,  S.  686,  1868. 

"  Moore:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  339. 

HiNencki:    Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xx,  S.  367.  1886. 
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(Xencki*®).  That  oxygen  takes  part  in  the  process  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Landois/*  its  action  on 
fatty  acids  is  attended  by  the  production  of  COj  and  H  in  the 
absence  of  micro-organisms.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  Sak- 
haxoff  found  that  ferments  remained  inactive  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen. 

The  role  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  the  process  is  emphasized 
by  the  observations  of  Bunge,*^  that  even  after  removal  of  the 
pancreas,  the  greater  part  of  fat  administered  to  dogs  con- 
tinued to  be  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin — a  process  which 
corresponds  with   that  ascribed   to  enterokinase   by  Pawlow. 
The  participation  of  the  oxygen  and  nuelco-proteid  of  entero- 
kinase in  the  cleavage  of  fat  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
as  stated  by  Moore,*^  the  activity  of  lipase  "is  greatly  increased 
by  the  presence  of  bile.'^     Now,  Glaessner**^  showed   recently 
that  this  applied  to  diastatic  ferments  as  well  as  to  fat-splitting 
ferments — a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  latter  must  be  acti- 
vated by  the  same  agents  that  activate  ptyalin,  amylopsin,  etc. 
The  identity  of  the  agent  which  in  bile  produces  this  action  is 
suggested  by  Moore's  statement  that"Paijkull®^  has  proved  that 
the  mucin-like  substance  which  gives  bile  its  viscidity  really 
belongs  to  the  nucleo-proteids.'*     As  nucleo-proteid  is  neces- 
sarily secreted  into  the  intestine,  it  plays  in  the  fat-splitting 
process  precisely  the  role  it  fulfills  in  conjunction  with  adren- 
oxidase  in  other  fermentative  processes  reviewed.     It  is  evi-  * 
dently,  as  in  the  case  of  trypsin,  ptyalin  and  amylopsin,  one  of 
hydrolytic  cleavage,  for  Claude  Bernard®*  showed  that  the  fat- 
molecule  took   up   three   molecules  of   water  and  split   into 
glycerin  and  three  molecules  of  fatty  acid. 

Although  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  fat-splitting  fer- 
ment is  partly  inferential,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  experimental 
data,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  destroyed,  its  kinship  to 
amylopsin  and  therefore  ptyalin  which  colors  guaiac  blue ;  the 
facts  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  organ  as  trypsin  and  that 
its  activity  is  enhanced  by  contact  with  bile,  a  body  rich  in 


""Landois:    Loc.  cit,  p.  306. 

*o  Bunge:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  166. 

"Moore:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  339. 

""Glaesaner:    Zeit.  f.  pbysiol.  Chemie.  Bd.  x1,  S.  465,  1904. 

••Paijkall:    Ihid.,  Bd.  xll,  S.  196.  1888. 

**  Claude  Bernard:    Ann.  de  chlm.  et  de  phys.,  S^r.  iii,  p.  474,  1849. 
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nucleo-proteidy  indicate  that  it  differs  in  no  way  from  trypsin 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  physiologically  activated. 

As  stated  by  Landois^^^  ^^the  pancreas  also  prepares  a  sugar- 
splitting  ferment.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  is  digested  with  an 
aqueous  or  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas^  the  amount  of  sugar 
diminishes."  This  ferment  is  maltase,  which  converts  maltose 
into  dextrose,  the  sugar  found  in  the  urine  in  glycosuria.  Mal- 
tase  is  also  present  in  the  saliva,  which^  we  have  seen,  colors 
guaiac  blue  and  contains  nucleo-proteid.  Wherever  found, 
therefore,  it  is  acoomimnied  by  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-pro- 
teid, since  these  bodies  are  also  present  in  pancreatic  juice. 
Now,  Cohnheim"'  was. recently  led,  after  a  series  of  experi- 
mental investigations,  to  compare  the  formation  of  the  pan- 

.  creatic  sugar-splitting  ferment  to  that  of  trypsin  as  inter- 
preted by  Pawlow,  t.6.,  with  enterokinase  (which,  we  have  seen, 
contains  both  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid)  as  the  activating 
agent  of  the  trypsinogen.  A  subsequent  series  of  researches 
by  the  same  investigator,*^  having  for  its  purpose  to  identify 
the  "glycolytic  body"  as  he  terms  it,  showed  that  it  wiikstood 
boiling,  and  that  it  was  soluble  in  water  and  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Both  these  tests  are  characteristic  of  the  adrenal  active  prin- 
ciple, since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  contain- 
ing water,  i.e.,  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  Cohnheim  mentions  an- 
other test  which  applies  to  the  adrenal  principle,  viz.,  that  it  is 

'  insoluble  in  ether.  Finally,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  glycolytic 
body,  he  concludes  that  it  is  not  a  ferment — such  as  pepsin, 
trypsin,  etc. — but  a  body  closely  allied  as  to  its  characteristics 
to  the  constituents  of  various  internal  secretions,  among  which 
he  mentions  adrenalin  and  secretin — the  identical  bodies  which 
I  have  identified  as  the  active  principle  of  adrenoxidase  as  to 
the  adrenalin,  and  as  adrenoxidase  as  to  secretin.  Cohnheim 
was  thus  brought  back  to  a  conclusion  which  I  had  reached  one 
year  before  him  (see  page  411  in  the  first  volume),  viz.,  that 
"Lupine's  glycolytic  ferment  is  the  oxidizing  substance" — ^now 
the  adrenoxidase.    • 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  however,  the  adren- 
oxidase is  not  itself  the  glycolytic  agent,   but   it   endows   the 

**Landoi8:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  307. 

**  Cohnheim:    Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemle.  Bd.  xxxix,  S.  336,  1903. 

•7  Cohnheim:    /Md.»  Bd.  xlii,  S.  401,  1904. 
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latter,  %.e.,  the  sugar-splitting  ferment  maltase^  with  its  prop- 
erty as  such,  this  ferment  being  composed  of  the  pancreatic 
zymogen,  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid.  As  such,  it  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  trypsin,  but  acting  on  sugars  instead  of 
proteids. 

Closely  allied  to  this  process  is  that  through  which  glycogen 
is  converted  into  sugar.  When,  as  shown  by  Minkowski,  von 
Mering,  Dominicis,  von  Noorden  and  others,  the  pancreas  is  re- 
moved from  animals,  glycosuria  appears.  This  is  due  to  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  sugars  ingested  as  such  or  derived 
from  starches  converted  into  sugar  in  the  alimentary  tract  and 
eliminated  by  the  urine.  Thus  Minkowski  found,  and  his  re- 
sults were  confirmed  by  Hedon,'®  that  a  fixed  quantity  of  sugar, 
administered  to  animals  deprived  of  their  pancreas,  caused  an  in- 
crease of  sugar  in  the  urine  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  given. 
In  normal  animals,  however,  this  morbid  phenomenon  does  not 
occur.  The  several  varieties  of  sugar  and  their  anhydrides, 
dextrine  and  starches,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  glycogen, 
which  is  stored,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  liver,  to  be,  as  first  sug- 
gested by  Claude  Bernard,  converted  into  sugar  for  use  in  the 
organism  at  large;  the  muscles  in  particular.  Bernard  con- 
cluded that  this  is  effected  by  a  diastatic  ferment — a  view  which, 
according  to  Hammarsten,  "is  accepted  by  most  investigators.'^ 
I  may  recall  in  this  connection  that  I  pointed  out  in  the  first 
volimie  (page  404)  the  source  of  his  ferment,  viz.,  the  pancreas, 
the  pancreatic  juice  reaching  the  liver  by  way  of  the  splenic 
and  portal  veins,  as  an  internal  secretion.  Indeed,  J.  Rose 
Bradford**  states  that  "pancreatic  diabetes  may  be  produced 
not  only  by  removal  of  the  pancreas,  but  also  by  ligature  of  the 
pancreatic  veins,"  a  fact  which  indicates  that  obliteration  of 
the  vessels  which  carry,  as  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  the 
pancreatic  products  to  the  splenic  vein  annuls  the  organ's  func- 
tions as  to  its  relations  with  the  liver.  This  not  only  sustains 
Bernard's  conception  as  to  the  intervention  of  a  diastatic  fer- 
ment, but  it  assimilates  the  latter  to  the  ferment  by  which  the 
conversion  of  starches  into  sugar  is  brought  about  in  the  in- 
testine, i.e.,  amylopsin  and  its  homologue  in  the  saliva,  ptyalin. 


*HMod:    Archives  de  phyiiiol..  Jan.,  p.  154.  1893. 
**J.  Rose  Bradford:    Practitioner,  Aug.,  1900. 
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which  we  have  seen  contains  both  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo- 
proteid. 

Diabetes — a  form  of  this  disease  as  least — should  under 
these  conditions  be  caused  by  an  excessive  production  of  amy- 
lopsin  by  the  pancreas.  Again,  the  overproduction  of  this  fer- 
ment should  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood,  since  this  body  supplies  the  body  at  large  with  oxygen, 
and  is  the  promoter  of  tissue  metabolism.  Briefly  we  should 
have  (1)  an  increase  of  pancreatic  activity  entailing  overpro- 
duction of  amylopsinogen,  (2)  leucoeytogenesis,  which  entails, 
as  we  will  see,  an  increased  production  of  nucleo-proteid,  and 
(3)  the  active  principle  in  adrenoxidase, — the  three  agents 
which  jointly  form  the  amylolytic  or  diastatic  ferment  to 
which  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  is  due.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  injection  of  the  adrenal 
principle  into  the  blood,  adding  thereby  to  its  normal  con- 
tent in  adrenoxidase,  gives  rise  to  glycosuria. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  volume,  that  Blum,  Croftan, 
Herter  and  others  caused  glycosuria  by  injecting  adrenal  ex- 
tractives. This  has  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  investigat- 
ors. Herter  and  Richards  not  only  produced  glycosuria  in  ani- 
mals, whether  the  adrenal  active  i)rinciple  was  introduced  endo- 
venously,  subcutaueously  or  endoporitoneally,  but  Metzger'® 
found  that  when  adrenal  extract  was  given  to  dogs  there  was 
hyperglycaemia,  i.e.,  an  actual  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 
Finally,  Herter  and  Wakeman^^  found,  moreover,  that  com- 
pression of  the  adrenal  glands,  thus  causing  hypersecretion, 
caused  glycosuria,  and  that  removal  of  these  organs  or  ligation 
of  their  vessels  caused  a  "considerable  fall  of  the  sugar-content 
of  the  blood." 

Considered  collectively,  all  this  evidence  seems  to  me  to 
show  (1)  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  trypsin  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  activated  and  endowed  with  its  properties  a^  a 
ferment,  is  common  to  all  pancreatic  ferments;  (2)  that  all 
the  pancreatic  zymogens  are  converted  into  ferments  hy  combin- 
ing with  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid ;  (3)  that  they  are  ali 
activated  hy  the  joint  action  of  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid; 


'OMetzger:    Mttnch.  med.  Woch.,  Mar.  25,  1902. 

v^  Herter  and  Wakeman:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1903. 
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and    (4)  that  they  all  acquire  their  property  as  ferments  from 
the  active  principle  of  the  adrenoxidase  they  contain. 

THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  AS  THE  FERMENT 

OF    THE    COAGULATION    FERMENT,    AND    RENNIN    AS 

"FIBRINOGEN  PROPER."      THE      ZYMOGEN      OF 

FIBRINOGEN    PROPER. 

A  prominent  gastric  ferment  is  the  familiar  milk-curdling 
rennin  or  lab  discovered  by  Hammarsten  in  1872.  The  process 
of  coagulation  which  rennin  provokes  in  milk  was  regarded  by 
this  distinguished  chemist  as  analogous  to  that  of  blood-coagu- 
lation^ but  he  ascribed  it  to  the  specific  ferment  named.  Analy- 
sis of  the  question  in  the  light  of  my  views  suggests,  however, 
that  milk  coagulation  is  an  artificial  process,  t.e.,  one  which  has 
no  physiological  application,  and  that  it  is  caused  incidentally 
when  the  ferment  which  causes  blood  coagulation  is  added  to 
milk.  •  This  entails  the  conclusion  also  that  such  a  ferment  as 
'^rennin^*  does  not  exist  as  a  separate  entity. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  that  it 
is  found  in  many  plants,  in  the  blood  of  invertebrates,  and  also 
in  that  of  vertebrates  which  do  not  secrete  milk.  "The  pres- 
ence of  rennin  in  the  stomach  of  birds  and  fishes  is  very  remark- 
able," says  Moore,'*  "and  points  to  some  wider  function  at  pres- 
ent unknown  to  us,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such  ani- 
mals the  ferment  plays  any  part  in  connection  with  the  clotting 
of  milk."  Again,  while  rennin  is  found  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
is  supposed  to  carry  on  its  function,  a  substance  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  also  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  extracts  of  testes,  liver,  lung,  kidney,  muscle,  spleen,  thy- 
mus, thjrroid,  brain,  small  intestine,  ovary  and  blood  were  all 
found  by  Edmunds'*  to  induce  the  formation  of  casein  when 
added  to  milk.  Moreover,  Moro  and  Hamburger'*  found  that 
a  drop  of  hydrocele  fluid  from  an  infant,  to  which  a  drop  of  hu- 
man milk  was  added,  clotted  almost  immediatelv. 

Again,  although  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  rennin  was 
discovered,  the  actual  need  or  usefulness  of  a  milk-curdling  fer- 
ment in  the  stomach  has  not,  as  yet,  been  shown.     Howell,'* 


*•  Moore:    hoc.  cii.,  p.  334. 

n  Edmunds:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xlx,  p.  466,  1896. 

"**  Moro  and  Hamburger:    Wiener  klin.  Wochen..  Jan.  30.  1902. 

»HoweU:    "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol./'  vol.  i,  p.  296,  1900. 
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for  instance^  states  that  ^Hhe  value  of  the  curdling  action  is 
not  at  once  apparent,"  but  "we  may  suppose/^  he  adds,  "that 
casein  is  more  easily  digested  by  the  proteolytic  enzymes  after 
it  has  been  brought  into  a  solid  form."  Bunge^'  says  that  "the 
significance  of  rennet  ferment  and  casein  coagulation  in  the 
stomach  is  still  unexplained."  Steward  also  says  that  "we 
have  no  precise  knowledge"  as  to  its  exact  function. 

Conversely  we  have  in  the  similarity  between  the  blood  and 
milk  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  phenomenon  provoked 
in  the  former  by  a  given  ferment  will  likewise  induce  it  in  the 
latter.  Harris^**  has  called  attention  to  the  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  milk  and  blood  coagulation.  "Both  fluids 
coagulate  by  an  enzyme,"  says  this  investigator,  "the  clot  en- 
tangling the  solid  bodies  being  jelly-like,  filling  the  dish,  then 
contracting  and  expressing  scrum  and  whey  respectively. 
Decalcification  of  each  prevents  clotting.  In  both  heat  is 
given  out  during  coagulation.  In  both  a  low  temperature 
retards  coagulation."  He  also  states,  however,  that  while 
"blood  has  all  its  factors  for  clotting  within  itself"  .... 
"inilk  has  not." 

It  is  as  a  nutritional  agent  that  milk  differs  from  blood. 
This  is  shown  by  the  relative  structure  of  these  fluids.  "Milk 
is  a  perfect  food,  but  blood  is  not,"  continues  Harris;  "blood- 
clot  has  fibers  in  a  felt-work;  curd  has  no  visible  fibers,  but 
is  molecular."  Though  derived  from  the  blood,  in  other  words, 
and  containing  its  main  components,  the  structure  of  milk 
as  it  is  provided  by  Nature,  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  suckling. 

The  clot  fonned  in  shed  milk  by  rennet  becomes,  there- 
fore, an  adventitious  product,  and  the  presence  of  "rennet"  in 
plants,  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  which  are  not  milk-fed,  and 
in  the  blood  of  organs  other  than  the  stomach,  suggests  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  constituent  of  the  general  blood-stream 
irrespective  of  any  specific  action  of  milk. 

The  true  identity  of  rennin  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the 
milk  clot  and  its  mode  of  formation. 


"f*  Bunge:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  109. 

"  Stewart:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  304. 

"Harris:    Jour.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  xxlx,  p.  188.  1895. 
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Referring  to  milk-curdling,  Howell^*  says:  ''The  whole 
process  resembles  the  clotting  of  the  blood  not  only  in  the  su- 
perficial phenomena,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  chemical 
changes,^'  Granting  that  caseinogen,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  zymogen  or  mother  substance  and  that  it  is  an  homologue  of 
fibrinogen,  we  are  brought  to  assimilate  rennin  to  fibrin  fer- 
ment. Yet,  Moro  and  Hamburger  have  suggested,  on  the  basis 
of  their  experiments,  that  milk  might  also  contain  fibrin  fer- 
ment. Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  presence  of  oxidase 
— fibrin  ferment — has  been  made  evident  by  the  guaiac  test 
(Arthus),  thus  confirming  Moro  and  Hamburger's  surmise.  If 
coagulation  were  ascribed  to  fibrin  ferment,  therefore,  the  pro- 
cess would  have  to  be  explained  by  an  increase  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  latter  in  the  milk — an  obvious  fallacy. 

Fibrinogen,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  all  the  needs  of  the 
phenomena  witnessed.  It  is  not  a  noimal  constituent  of  milk, 
but  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  blood  coagulation.  The  fibrin  ferment 
being  present  in  milk,  the  addition  of  fibrinogen  causes  coagula- 
tion simply  because  it  re-establishes  conditions  as  they  were  in 
the  blood-strfeam — conditions  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
mammary  glands  to  prevent.  This  explains  why  "rennin"  is 
found  in  the  blood  of  some  plants,  fishes  and  birds,  and  in  or- 
gans which  should  not  contain  it  according  to  the  prevailing 
doctrine,  and  why,  also,  fibrinogen,  a  constituent  of  the  general 
blood-stream,  can  act  as  rennin. 

Again,  fibrinogen  is  no  less  able  to  provoke  active  fermen- 
tation than  rennin.  The  fact  observed  by  Hammarsten,**®  for 
instance,  that  one  part  of  rennin  can  curdle  400,000  to  800,000 
parts  of  milk,  is  but  a  parallel  of  the  process  evoked  when  tryp- 
sinogen  and  the  nucleo-proteid-laden  enterokinase  combine  to 
form  the  trypsin.  The  mere  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
mother  substance  to  a  fluid  containing  ferment  suffices  to  start 
this  action,  and  the  milk's  adrenoxidase  being  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment, a  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen  (plus  calcium  salts)  suffices 
to  start  the  process  ascribed  to  rennin,  i.e.,  coagulation.  And 
this  process  differs  in  no  way  from  that  ascribed  to  the  latter: 
the  caseinogen*  is  split  into  two  substances,  the  curd  (casein) 
and  a  soluble  proteid,  by  the  fibrin  ferment.     The  only  differ- 

»  Howell:    "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol,"  vol.  i,  p.  295,  1900. 

■^  Hammaraten :    Jahrb.  u.  d.  Fort.  d.  Thier.-Chem.,  Bd.  vii,  S.  166.  1877. 
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ence  in  the  clot  is  that,  as  already  stated^  it  is  not  filamentous  as 
is  the  iibrinous  blood-clot. 

This  iiiter])retation  eliminates  all  the  discrepancies  which 
have  attended  rennin  from  the  start  and  which  have  never  been 
met. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  that  milk,  as  shown  by  Arnold,  Spol- 
verini,  jVlarfan,  Gillet,  Wender  and  others,  contains  oxidase, 
i.e.,  the  fibrin  ferment,  but  that  it  has  not  been  found  to  con- 
tain fibrinogen.  This  suggests  that  the  fluidity  of  the  milk  is  a 
physiological  necessity  which  the  glandular  elements  of  the 
manmiary  glands  insure  by  preventing  the  access  to  it  of  this 
substance.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  evident  that: 
(1)  Rennin  being  fibrinogen,  the  addition  of  this  body  to  milk 
causes  clotting  because  adrenoxidase  is  present  in  the  latter. 
{2)  The  clotting  of  human  milk  wben  hydrocele  fluid  is  added 
to  it  (Moro  and  Hamburger)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lattei 
contains  fibrinogen  while  the  former  contains  fibrin  ferment. 
(3)  The  clotting  of  milk  by  organic  and  blood  extracts  (Ed- 
munds) is  due  to  the  fibrinogen  combined  with  adrenoxidase 
which  all  such  extracts  contain.  (4)  The  clotting  of  milk  on 
adding  pancreatic  juice  (Koberts,  Edkins,  Halliburton)  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  latter  of  adrenoxidase  and  of  the  fibrinogen 
combined  with  it.  (5)  Kennin  being  fibrinogen,  it  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  blood  of  invertebrates  and  of  the  fluids  of 
plants. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  such  a  fennent  as  ren- 
nin, for  which  no  specific  1  auction  has  so  far  been  found,  does 
not  exist  as  a  separate  entity,  and  that,  wherever  it  is  associ- 
ated with  a  given  process,  the  role  ascribed  to  it  can  be  ful- 
filled by  fibrinogen. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fibrino- 
gen contains  several  sul)stances.  Scliiifer,'^^  for  instance,  states 
that  "fibrinogen  is  pro])ably  a  mixture,  or  loose  combination,  of 
at  least  three  substances:  (1)  Fibrinogen  proper,  coagulating 
at  56°  C,  (2)  the  globulin  described  l)y  Hammarsten  and  termed 
fibrino-globulin,  coagulating  at  05°  C,  (3)  a  nvrleo-proieid/^ 

With  which  of  these  constituents  does  rennin  correspond? 

Eennin  is  evidently  not  adrenoxidase,  which,  we  have  now 


"  Schafcr:    Loc.  cit,  vol.  I,  p.  165. 
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seen  repeatedly,  resists  all  temperatures  up  to  100°  C,  the  boil- 
ing point,  for  Hammarsten  states'*-  that  "if  an  active  and 
strong  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucosa  in  water  containing  3  per 
mille  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  to  37-40°  C.  for  48  hours,  the 
rennin  is  destroyed,  while  the  pepsin  remains."  In  neutral 
solution,  however,  rennin  is  only  destroyed  at  70°  C. 

Is  it  fibrinogen  proper? 

While  fibrin  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  when  blood  is  with- 
drawn from  the  vessels,  Alex.  Schmidt  observed  that  pericardial, 
ascitic  and  other  fluids  did  not  coagulate  spontaneously  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  fibrinogen  in  them,  but  that  they  did 
BO  on  the  addition  of  blood-plasma.  He  attributed  this  result 
to  a  combination  of  the  serum-globulin  and  fibrin  ferment. 
Hammarsten*^  showed,  however,  that  serum-globulin  played  no 
role  in  fibrin  formation,  and  that  by  half  saturating  blood- 
plasma  with  sodium  chloride,  a  precipitate  was  obtained,  "fibrin- 
ogen proper,"  which  by  the  action  of  Schmidt's  fibrin  ferment 
was  converted  into  fibrin.  Fibrin  ferment  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  adrenoxidase,  the  formation  of  fibrin  suggests  itself  as 
another  example  of  the  influence  of  the  adrenoxidase  on  a  zymo- 
gen. It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  whether  fibrinogen 
proper  actually  plays  the  same  role  here  that  trypsinogcn  does 
in  the  building  up  of  trypsin. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  third  constituent  of  the  triad  we 
have  met  in  all  ferments  so  far  studied  should  also  be  present, 
i.e.,  nucleo-proteid.  That  it  is  present  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  following  quotation :  "Fluids  which  collect  in  the  serous 
cavities  of  the  body  (pericardial  fluid,  hydrocele  fluid,  ascitic 
fluid)  frequently  contain  no  leucocytes,"  writes  Schiifer.** 
*^'hen  this  is  the  case,  they  are  also  devoid  of  nucleo-proteid 
and  of  the  property  of  spontaneous  coagulation,  although  they 
contain  fibrinogen/*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  coagulation 
cannot  occur  without  nucleo-proteid.  Indeed,  coagulation  occurs 
whether  this  body  be  derived  from  the  blood  or  from  the  cellular 
elements.  Buchanan"  found  that  extracts  of  lymphatic  glands 
and  various  tissues  caused  coagulation.     "But  it  is  only  quite 


■*  Hammarsten :    Loc.  eit,  p.  305. 

■^  Hammarsten:    Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xlx,  S.  563,  1879. 

•*  Sch&fer:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  165. 

■*  Buchanan:    cited  by  Schftfer:    ''T.   B.   of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.   168,   1898. 
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recently/'  says  Schafer,  '*that  the  active  substance  extracted 
by  Buchanan  has  been  examined  and  found  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  bodies  known  as  nucleo-proteids.'*  From  this  stand- 
point, therefore,  fibrinogen  proper  (rennin)  asserts  itself  as  a 
zymogen. 

This  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  chemical  connection  be- 
tween nucleo-proteid  and  fibrinogen  proper.  These  two  bodies 
are  closely  linked  in  their  solutions  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  same  agents.  ''The  nucleo-proteid  is  precipitated  from  oxa- 
late plasma  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  at  0** 
C",  writes  Schafer.  "The  addition  of  acetic  acid  also  throws 
it  down  but  not  in  its  pure  form,  for  fibrinogen  is  carried  along 
down  with  it/'  This  represents  undoubtedly  the  compound  met 
with  in  all  the  reactions  previously  considered,  for  the  same 
author  says,  "Fibrin  obtained  by  whipping  blood  leaves  a  con- 
siderable phosphorws-containing  residue  (jiuclein)  after  subjec- 
tion to  peptic  digetition." 

Rennin,  as  studied  from  various  standpoints,  thus  asserts 
itself  as  a  zymogen  fibrinogen  proper,  which  becomes  active  when 
nucleo-proteid  and  fibrin-ferment  (adrenoxidase)  are  present — 
all  constituents  of  tlie  blood.  Hence  its  behavior  precisely  as 
if  it  were  a  bona  fide  enzyme  such  as  trypsin — in  the  light  of  pre- 
vailing views.  That  no  satisfa(tor\'  function  has  been  found 
for  it  in  the  stonuich  is  also  explained :  the  zymogen  itself,  i.e., 
the  fibrinogen  proper,  is  not  a  usual  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice,  although  both  nucleo-proteid  and,  as  we  will  see,  fibrin 
ferment  are.  Indeed,  this  becomes  evident  when  we  take  into 
account  the  mode  of  pre])aration  of  **rennin,''  viz.,  by  infusion 
either 'of  the  stomach  or  of  its  mucosa,  or,  in  other  words,  of  tis- 
sues rich  in  blood  and  leucocytes,  and  therefore  rich  in  fibrin- 
ogen, including  its  zymogen,  fibrinogen  proper.  This  does  not 
invalidate  the  fact  that  gastric  juice  itself  may  provoke  coag- 
ulation, since  it  contains  nucleo-proteid  while  fibrinogen  proper 
and  fibrin  ferment  are  ubiquitous  constituents  of  blood  from 
which  its  fluids  arc  derived.  What  it  does  show,  however,  is 
that  the  gastric  juice  does  not  include  as  a  functional  entity  an 
autonomous  ferment  such  as  "rennin"  which  has  no  existence 
as  such. 

Direct  experimental  evidence  to  the  latter  effect  was  re- 
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cently  contributed  by  Pawlow  and  Parastschuk®*  which  led  to  the 
conclusion,  previously  fonnulated  by  Danilewsky,  that  the  coag- 
ulation of  milk  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  experimenter,  an 
accidental  expression  of  a  general  reaction,  and  tliat  a  separate 
and  individual  milk-curdling  ferment  does  not  exist.  They  fail, 
however,  to  show  the  cause  of  the  coagulation,  attributing  it 
theoretically  with  Danilewsky  to  some  constituent  developed  dur- 
ing the  digestion  of  proteids  by  pepsin  and  forming  part  of  the 
latter. 

My  own  view  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  attributed  to 
rennin  is  in  reality  due  to  the  ferment  which  causes  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  and  that  "rennin"  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  this 
ferment,  i.e.,  fibrinogen  proper,  a  zymogen,  is  not  only  sustained, 
we  have  seen  by  considerable  direct  and  indirect  evidence,  but 
the  active  agent  it  introduces  is  one  which  logically  meets  the 
needs  of  the  process. 

All  this  has  also  served  to  show  (1)  that  the  zymogen  of 
coagulation  is  fibrinogen  proper;  (2)  that  like  all  other  fcr- 
menis,  the  coagulating  ferment  is  composed  of  this  zymogen, 
nucleO'proteid  and  adrenoondase ;  (3)  that  fibrinogen  proper 
not  being  itself  a  ferment,  it  is  activated,  like  the  pancreatic  zy- 
mogens, by  the  adrenal  ferment  in  the  adrenoxidase  with  which 
it  is  combined;  and  (4)  that  the  coagulating  ferment  acquires 
its  properties  as  such  from  the  adrenal  ferment  of  the  adrenoxi- 
dase it  contains. 

THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  AS  THE 

FERMENT  OF  PEPSIN. 

The  presence  of  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid  in  the 
gastric  juice  and  in  pepsin  is  shown  by  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence. 

As  to  adrenoxidase,  Schoenbein*^  found  that  the  gastric 
juice  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  guaiac.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
case  of  other  ferments,  that  fermentation  in  which  oxidases  took 
part  was  attended  by  an  output  of  COo.  Bunge**^  states  that 
"the  gases  which  are  formed  by  the  process  of  fermentation 
in  the  stomach  are  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas.'* 


•*  Pawlow  and  Parastscbuk :    Zelt  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  Bd.  xlii,  S.  415,  1904. 
**  Schoenbetn :    Loc.  rit. 
•*  Bouse:    Loc  cit.,  p.  143. 
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He  also  refers  to  a  ease  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  studied  by 
Kulin'*^  in  which  *'one  liter  of  gastric  contents  developed  four 
liters  of  gas  in  four  hours  when  kept  outside  of  the  body  at  the 
body  temperature/'  This  gas  was  found  to  contain  twenty  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  presence  of  nucleo-proteid  is  as  evident.  Thus  Nencki 
and  Sieber^^  found  nucleo-proteid  in  the  gastric  juice.  Moore, 
moreover,  states  that  while  in  pure  gastric  juice  the  acidity  is 
due  chiefly  to  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  also  due  "in  part,  to  acid 
phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid.*^ 

The  following  lines  of  Hammarsten*^  are  striking  in  this 
connection,  when  we  consider  that  the  presence  of  such  a  sub- 
stance as  adrenoxidase  was  not  suspected  by  the  author:  "As 
chief  organic  constituent,  perfectly  fresh  gastric  juice  (of  dogs) 
contains  a  very  complex  substance  (or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  sub- 
stances) which  coagulates  on  boiling  and  which  separates  on 
strongly  cooling  the  juice.  This  substance  is  considered  by 
certain  experimenters  (Xencki  and  Sieber,  and  Pawlow)  as  the 
conveyer  of  the  severaj  ferment  actions  of  the  gastric  juice,  i.e., 
the  pepsin  as  well  as  the  rennin  action/'  By  "conveyor"  is 
meant  "transmitter,"  the  characteristic  property  of  the  adren- 
oxidase acting  as  a  catalytic  in  relation  to  fennents  in  general, 
its  identity  as  such  being  further  shown  by  its  coagulation  tem- 
perature, the  boiling  point.  With  Schoenbein's  observation 
that  the  gastric  juice  gave  the  blue  coloration  to  guaiac,  the 
evidence  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  what  might  be  termed 
"gastrokinasc"  as  a  counterpart  of  Pawlow's  enterokinase,  may 
be  considered  as  conclusive.  Its  purpose  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  latter,  since,  as  stated  by  Landois,^-  "the  glands 
themselves  contain  no  pepsin  but  only  a  zymogen,"  t.c,  pep- 


sniogen. 


The  composition  of  pepsin  also  coincides  with  that  of  tryp- 
sin. As  to  the  pepsinogen,  Edkins^^  states  4:hat  "though  the 
chief  cells  will  yield  pepsin,  yet  they  do  not  actually  contain 
pepsin.  If  the  granules  then  are  connected  with  pepsin,  it 
must  be  in  some  antecedent  form.     The  probable  explanation 

«»Kuhn:    Zeit.  f.  klin.  Mod.,  Bd.  xxl.  S.  584,  1892. 

w  Nencki  and  Sieber:    Zeit.  f.  physlol.  Chemie,  Bd.  xxxii,  S.  291,  1901. 

"  Hammarsten:    Loc.  oit.,  p.  298. 

•*  Landois:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  293. 

w  Edkins:    Schafer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.  532,  1898. 
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of  this  is  that  the  granules  of  the  chief  cells  consist  wholly  or 
in  part  of  pepsinogen,  the  precursor  of  pepsin."  Hammarsten"* 
regards  as  *^proved"  the  statement  of  Schiff**  that  there  exists 
'*a  substance  forming  pepsin,  a  pepsinogen  or  propepsin." 

The  presence  of  the  adrenoxidase  is  evident.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  Pawlow,  have  ascribed 
to  what  they  consider  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  fresh 
gastric  juice,  the  function  of  a  "transmitter"  or  catalytic,  pepsin 
being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bodies  influenced.  This  catalytic 
body  was  said  to  be  destroyed  when  boiled,  thus  indicating  its 
identity  as  the  active  principle  of  an  oxidase,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase. 
That  the  latter  is  intimately  connected  with  pepsin  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  meets  the  tests  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  its  active  principle,  i.e.,  that  of  the  adrenal  secretion.  Thus, 
Glaessner®*  found  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  what  he 
termed  "pseudopepsin,"  which  in  turn  yielded  tryptophan  (Neu- 
meister).  This  substance  is  even  now  of  unknown  composition, 
though  found  in  the  pancreatic  juice  over  seventy  years  ago  by 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.®^  When  compared  with  the  character- 
istic tests  of  adrenal  extract  the  correspondence  is  suggestive: 
both  tryptophan  and  adrenalin  become  rose-red  on  the  addition 
of  chlorine  water:  thev  both  react  in  the  same  manner  to  a 
bromine  solution.  Both  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  ordinary 
alcohol.  Again,  Ham'marsten®'*  states  that  pepsin  "is  as  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  in  a  pure  condition  as  other  enzymes."  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  all  the  soluble  ferments,  including  pep- 
sin, were  found  by  Schoenbein,  Fliigge,  Epstein,  Jacobson  and 
others  to  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  by  Schoenbein  and 
others  to  give  the  guaiac  blue  reaction — additional  proof  that 
the  contaminating  substance  is  adrenoxidase. 

As  to  the  nucleo-proteid,  Hammarsten"'*  states  that  while 
an  extra-pure  pepsin,  i.e.,  that  of  Pekolharing,  "was  free  from 
phosphorus  and  yielded  no  nucleo-proteid,"  thus  pointing  to  the 
latter  as  a  possible  contaminating  body,  "pepsin,  according  to 


**  Hammarsten :    hoc.  cit.,  p.  307. 
.••Schlff:    "Le€onB  sur  la  physiol.  de  la  digestion,"  Florence,  1867. 

••Glaessner:    Hofmelster'a   Beltrage   z.   Chena.    u.    Physiol,    u.    Path.,   Bd.    1, 
1901-02. 

■^  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin:    "Recherches  exp6r.  physiol.  et  chim.  sur  la  dl* 
gestion.  etc.,"  1827. 

**  Hammarsten :    Lor.  rit.,   p.   299. 

**Hammarsten:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  300. 
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Xencki  and  Sieber^  was  rich  in  phosphorus  and  contained  nn« 
cleo-proteid/' 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  tests — those  pertaining  to  pep- 
sin confirming  the  data  afforded  by  those  upon  the  gastric  juice 
— it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  pepsin  is  built  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  trypsin,  pepsinogen  replacing  trypsinogen, 
and  that  it  owes  its  ferment  to  its  adrenoxidase.  We  may  con- 
clude therefore,  (1)  that  the  gastric  zymogen,  pepsinogen,  is 
converted  into  pepsin  by  combining  with  adrenoxidase  and 
nucleo-proteid;  (2)  that  pepsinogen  is  activated  by  the  joint 
action  of  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid;  and  (3)  that  pepsin 
acquires  its  property  as  a  ferment  from  the  adrenal  ferment  of 
the  adrenoxidase  it  contains. 

THE    ADRENAL    ACTIVE    PRINCIPLE    AS    THE    FERMENT    OF 

FERMENTS;    ^VND    ALL    HYDROLYTIC    FERMENTS    AS 

COMPOUND  BODIES  CONTAINING  A  ZYMOGEN, 

NUCLEO-PROTEID    AND    ADRENOXIDASE. 

Having  ascertained  the  general  composition  of  the  various 
hydrolytic  ferments,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  in  accord  with  what  data  the  direct  analy- 
ses of  these  ferments  have  furnished.  That  they  harmonize 
is  shown  in  the  following  pages. 

B.  Moore/^**  in  a  recent  work  (190G),  says :  ^T^ittle  is  known 
regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  enzymes,  because  all  attempts 
to  isolate  them  in  a  state  of  purity  have  hitherto  failed.  In 
fact,^^  adds  the  author,  "there  is  nothing  to  give  certainty  that 
at  the  end  of  any  process  the  product  in  the  case  of  such  com- 
plicated substances  is  pure.''  Still,  he  also  states  that  "in  ele- 
mentary composition  the  enzymes  do,  however,  resemble  the 
proteids  more  than  any  other  class  of  bodies.''  As  this  state- 
ment applies  to  hydrolytic  ferments  in  general,  we  may  infer 
that  all  these  ferments  contain  proteids — in  accord  with  the 
direct  evidence  I  have  submitted  in  the  present  chapter. 
Again,  Moore  refers  only  to  simple  proteids  while  those  we 
found  in  the  various  ferments  were  invariably  the  phosphorus- 
laden  nucleo-proteid.  Becent  labors  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
teids   bound    up    with    ferments    contain    phosphorus.      'Tila^ 

^^  B.  Moore:    Hiirs  "Recent  Advances  In  Physiol,  and  Bio-Chem./*  p.  117» 
1906. 
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callnm  has  shown  microchemically/^  says  an  editorial  writer/®^ 
"that  phosphorus  is  closely  associated  with  the  formation  of 
zymogen  granules  in  cells,  which  seem  to  be  started  in  the  nu- 
cleus, and  there  are  many  other  observations  suggesting  that 
certain  ferments  are  closely  related  to  the  nucleo-proteids. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  oxidases/*  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  nucleo-proteid  in  all  the 
ferments  studied  in  this  chapter,  that  the  proteids  present  in 
the  ferments  in  general,  as  implied  by  Moore,  are  nucleo-pro- 
teids. 

The  presence  of  zymogens  in  hydrolytic  ferments  needs' 
hardly  to  be  emphasized.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Langley  discovered  pepsinogen  and  Heidenhain  trypsinogen, 
Moore  says,  that  "since  then,  the  existence  of  a  pro-ferment 
[zymogen]  has  been  shown  for  most  of  the  enzymes.**  This 
applies  to  all  the  ferments  we  have  reviewed. 

The  presence  of  the  third  constituent,  adrenoxidase,  may 
be  shown  by  tracing  to  its  source  the  characteristic  property  of 
ferments,  catalysis.  Here,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  Moore*®^ 
speaks  of  ferment  actions  as  being  "such  catalytic  reactions,"  thus 
characterizing  catalysis  as  a  property  of  all  ferments.  To 
which  of  the  three  constituents  can  we  attribute  this  property  ? 

That  the  nucleo-proteid  need  not  be  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible factor  in  this  connection  is  obvious.  Neither  does  the 
zymogen  possess  fermentative  activity.  Thus,  Moore  writes: 
"These  zymogens,  as  has  been  stated,  are  inactive  while  in  the 
cell  and  exist  in  granular  form  visible  under  the  microscope; 
they  are  converted  into  the  active  form,  either  at  the  time  of 
secretion  or  later,  on  coming  in  contact  with  certain  substances 
which  have  been  termed  zymo-excitators,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
kinases.**  He  then  refers  to  Pawlow's  enterokinase  as  an  ex- 
ample of  these  agents,  and  to  the  belief  of  this  investigator  that 
this  body  is  a  "ferment  of  ferments.*'  It  is  to  enterokinase, 
therefore,  that  we  are  relegated  for  the  agent  which  confers  the 
properties  of  a  ferment  upon  the  zymogen. 

To  the  questions :  what  is  the  agent  in  enterokinase  which 
endows  trypsinogen  with  the  properties  of  a  ferment,  and  what 


>*>  Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc..  Feb.  17.  1906. 

>*  Moore:    Scb&fer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  i,  p.  317,  1898. 
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is  the  source  of  this  agent,  however,  no  answer  is  vouchsafed. 
Tliese  features  of  the  problem  do  not  seem  to  have,  so  far,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  investigators.  Indeed,  though  Dele- 
ztjnne,  Camus  and  Ciley  and  others  were  led  experimentally  to 
agree  with  Pawlow  as  to  tlie  effects  witnessed,  some  contend 
that  they  are  not  due  to  a  ferment.  A  suggestive  fact  asserts 
itself  in  this  connection,  liowever,  viz,,  that  the  main  objections 
that  liave  been  raised  are  annulled  when,  in  accord  with  my 
own  view,  adrenoxidase  is  considered  as  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  "fennent  of  ferments."  Thus  Delezenne  and  Dastre'^' 
deny  that  it  is  a  ferment,  but  regard  it  *'as  an  ^amboceptor,'  in 
the  language  of  Ehrlich,  which  serves  to  link  together  the  at- 
tacked proteid  and  the  trypsinogen  and  so  invokes  the  proteid 
cleavage."  Xow,  we  have  seen  that  adrenoxidase  is  Ehrlieh's 
amboceptor  and  that  it  becomes  linked  with  tr}'psinogen  to 
cleave  the  proteid.  If  we  asked  Delezenne  and  Dastre  to  point 
to  the  constituent  of  the  "amboceptor"  which  brings  a])out 
such  a  result,  their  answer  could  only  be  that  of  Ehrlich,  t.e., 
that  the  nature  of  this  body  is  unknown.  "Proteid  cleavage"* 
whenever  witnessed  in  the  organism  is  due  to  hydrolysis  pro- 
voked by  a  ferment;  can  they  assert  that  we  have  here  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule?  Xot  without  introducing  suppositious 
postulates — a  weak  weapon  to  offset  the  mass  of  evidence  I  have 
adduced  in  this  and  tlie  preceding  cliapter  as  to  the  presence  of 
the  adrenal  active  principle  in  euterokinase.  Largnier  des  Bar- 
eels,  Biery  and  Henri*'^*  have  also  pointed  out  as  evidence 
against  euterokinase  being  an  enzyme,  that  it  is  ^*much  more 
slowly  destroyed  by  heat  than  are  most  enzymes,'*  all  having 
found  that  it  could  resist  boiling,  and  in  some  instances  higher 
temperatures.  We  have  seen  that  of  all  the  ferments,  that  con- 
taining the  adrenal  princi])le  is  the  only  one  which  remains 
unaffected  by  heat  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  that  it  can  even 
resist  the  latter  several  hours. 

That  we  are  dealing  with  a  ferment  is  emphasized,  more- 
over, by  direct  ex])erimental  testimonv.  ^'Bavliss  and  Star- 
ling,"  writes  Moore,  'iiave  brought  forward  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  euterokinase  being  a  ferment.     Thus,  they  have  shown 

i<»3  Delczennf*    and    Dastre:    citod    by    Moore:    HIU's    "Recent    Advances    In 
Ph>"8iol.  and  Blo-Chenilstry."  p.  109,  1906. 
^^•♦Bi^ry  and  Henri:    J  bid. 
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that  there  is  no  stoichiometric  relationship  between  the  almount 
of  tr}'psinogen  and  the  amount  of  enterokinase  necessary  to 
activate  it,  as  little  as  0.0001  cubic  centimeter  of  an  active 
enterokinase  being  capable  of  activating  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  pancreatic  juice  provided  it  was  allowed  two  or  three  days 
to  act/'  This  sustains  the  evidence  adduced  to  the  effect  that 
enterokinase  is  activated  by  a  ferment — that  to  which  secretin 
owes  its  activity  and  the  chemical  properties  of  which  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenal  secretion. 
The  conclusion  is  warranted,  therefore,  that  enteroHnase  con- 
tains a  ferment  and  that  it  owes  its  property  as  a  *'fervient  of 
other  ferments"  (Pawlow)  to  the  active  principle  which  its 
adrenoxidase  contains,  i,e.,  that  of  the  adrenal  secretion. 

Such  being  the  ease,  we  are  brought,  by  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  this  and  the  previous  chapter,  to  consider  the  adrenal 
active  principle  as  the  sole  ferment  of  ferments.  Not  only 
have  we  seen  that  the  character  of  a  ferment  is  determined  by 
its  zymogen,  but  we  found  that  in  every  instance  it  was  the 
adrenal  principle  of  its  adrenoxidase  which  endowed  the  fer- 
ment molecule,  so  to  say,  with  the  characteristic  of  a  ferment. 

The  ability  of  the  adrenal  principle  to  carry  on  such  a  pro- 
cess is,  in  the  *  light  of  available  evidence,  beyond  question. 
Moore,^®^  we  have  seen,  states  that  ferments  are  catalytic 
agents,  adding,  however:  "But  when  we  say  that  ferments 
act  eatalytically,  the  problem  of  how  they  act  is  by  no  means 
solved;  we  have  merely  found  a  name  for  it.''  Now,  Loew^^° 
was  led  to  conclude  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  research  that 
**there  does  not  exist  a  group  of  organs  or  any  organ,  or  even 
a  single  vegetable  or  animal  cell  that  does  not  contain  some 
eatalase," — a  conclusion  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  Ber- 
trand,  Abelous  and  Biarnes,  Phisalix,  Schmiedeberg,  Jaquet, 
S^lkowski  and  other  investigators,  who  found  that  the  oxidases 
in  all  plants,  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  studied  by  them 
acted  as  catalytics. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  problem  left  in  abeyance  so  far 
requires  elucidation  at  this  time,  viz.,  the  independence  of  the 
catalytic  action  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  oxidases  observed 


••Moore:    Schafer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.   i,  p.  317,  1898. 
>••  Loew:    Loc.  cit. 
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by  many  investigators,  and  which  led  JoUes^®'  to  conclude  that 
the  blood  contained  both  oxidases  and  catalase.  The  reason  for 
this  becomes  plain — in  the  light  of  my  views — when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  wliile  the  adrenoxidase  as  such  is  the  oxidizing 
body,  its  active  principle,  i.e.,  the  adrenal  active  principle,  is  the 
catalytic.  The  two  separate  functions  are  thus  fulfilled  by  the 
adrenoxidase,  its  active  principle,  enilx)died  in  the  adrenal  se- 
cretion, enabling  the  latter  to  take  up  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  to  transfer  it  via  the  red  corpuscles  and 
the  blood-plasma  to  the  tissues.  It  is  strictly  as  an  **oxygen 
transmitter'  (using  Traube's  phrase)  therefore,  that  the  active 
principle  of  the  adrenals  behaves  in  the  process,  i.e.,  as  a  pure 
catalytic. 

Finally,  PoehP"^  wrote  recently,  referring  to  the  adrenal 
principle:  **Tliis  body  brings  about  reduction  processes  when 
present  in  such  very  small  quantities  that  I  cannot  otherwise 
than  see  in  adrenal  {sic)  a  specifically  positive  katalysator  of 
such  processes.  If  we  observe  these  reactions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  have  hero  no  ordinary  reagent,  that  is  to  say,  not 
a  chemical  body  which  enters  into  a  change  in  which  it  is  con- 
sumed itself,  l)ut  on  the  contrary,  that  adrenal  is  a  real  kata- 
lysator which  undergoes  no  change.'^  Applying  this  concept  to 
the  human  adrenals,  the  strength  of  my  j)osition  will  become 
apparent.  Indeed,  Jollcs  has  not  only  ascertained,  as  previously 
stated,  that  the  human  l)lood  is  endowed  with  oxidizing  and 
catalytic  properties,  but  he  ol)served  tliat  these  properties  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  present, 
being  raised  in  projmrtion  as  their  number  is  increased.  As 
I  have  shown  that  these  corpuscles  are  storage-cells  for  adren- 
oxidase— the  albuminous  oxyh<Tmoglobin — the  cause  of  this  re- 
lationship is  self-evident,  provided,  however,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter — that  of  the  adrenals — is  considered  as. a 
catalvtic. 

From  all  directions,  therefore,  the  evidence  available  leads 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  ihn  active  principle  of  the  adrenal 
setretion  is  the  only  true  ferment  in  the  organism,  and  that  all 
bodies  now  known  as  ht/drohjtic  ferments  owe  their  activity  as 


JwjoUos:    Mflnch.   mod.  Woch.,   Noy.  22,  1904. 
iMPoehl:    Indian  Lancet,  May  23,  1904. 
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such  to  the  adrenal  active  principle  which  one  of  their  constitu- 
ents, adrenoxidase,  contains. 

As  corollaries  to  this  fact,  additional  conclusions,  based 
on  the  evidence  recorded  in  the  present  chapter,  are  now  in  order : 

(1)  That  adrenoxidase  fulfills  two  functions  simultane- 
ausly:  (a)  that  of  catalytic,  carried  on  Jfy  the  active  principle  of 
the  adrenal  secretion  it  contains,  and  (6)  that  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stance,  after  the  adrenal  secretion  has  become  oxygenized  in  the 
lungs,  and  converted  into  adrenoxidase. 

(2)  That  hydrolytic  ferments  are  composed  of  three  sub- 
stances: (a)  a  zymogen,  which  endows  the  ferment  with  its  spe- 
cific character;  (6)  adrenoxidase,  which  confers  upon  the  zy- 
mogen its  properties  as  a  ferment  and  catalytic;  and  (c)  nucleo- 
proteid,  the  phosphorus  of  which  by  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  adrenoxidase  liberates  heat  energy  and  thus  governs  the 
activity  of  the  ferment 

Concluding  Remarks. — Since  Schwann,  in  1836,  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice,  many 
theories  have  been  introduced  to  account  for  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. "The  general  point  of  view  regarding  the  mode  of 
action  of  enzymes  that  is  most  frequently  met  with  to-day,'^ 
wrote  Howell  in  his  text-book,*®*  "is  that  advocated  especially 
by  Ostwald.  He  assumes,  reviving  the  older  view  (Berzelius), 
that  the  ferment  actions  are  similar  to  tliose  of  catalysis."  We 
have  seen,  however,  that,  as  stated  by  Moore,  this  affords  only  a 
name  for  tlie  process.  The  identity  of  the  catalytic  agent,  its 
origin  in  the  body  and  the  manner  in  which  it  influences  the 
substances  with  which  it  is  linked  have  remained  imknown. 
These  three  cardinal  features  are  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

Moore****  has  likewise  expressed  the  view  that  'kittle  is  known 
regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  enzymes,  because  all  attempts 
to  isolate  them  in  a  state  of  purity  have  hitherto  failed."  The 
data  submitted  in  these  pages  also  indicate  why  laboratory 
methods  have  remained  sterile  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  the 
bodies  which  have  been  regarded  as  ferments  (or  enzymes)  are 


'»Howen:     "T.   B.   of  Physiol.."   p.   6.58,   1905. 

"•Moore:     Hill's  "Recent  Advances  in  Physiol.,"  &c.,  p.  117,  1906. 
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in  reality  not  ferments  at  all,  but  compaunds  of  several  sub- 
stances having  marked  affinity  for  one  another,  and  formed  ad- 
ventitiously when  removed  from  their  normal  environment,  the 
living  body.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  one  of  these 
substances,  proleid,  w  a  passive  constituent  of  these  so-called 
fermenlsy  while  the  three  others,  the  zymogen,  the  nuelein  and 
the  adrenoxidase,  are  active,  the  active  principle  of  adrenoxi- 
dase  remaining,  as  stated  above,  the  only  true  ferment. 

TiiK  Triads. — The  compounds  now  termed  "ferments^' 
represent,  nevertheless,  aggregates  of  bodies  which  jointly  take 
part  in  all  fermentative  processes,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  interpret  satisfactorily  the  functions  in  which  they  take  part, 
to  treat  them  as  autonomous  entities.  Especially  is  this  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  such  they  retain  the  specific 
properties  now  attributed  to  them  as  "ferments."  In  succeed- 
ing chapters,  however,  they  will  not  l)e  referred  to  as  ferments, 
but  as  "triads,"  each  being  composed  of  a  zymogen,  nuelein  and 
adrenoxidase.  To  indicate  the  specific  action  of  each  triad,  the 
familiar  terms  "proteolytic,'*  "amylolytic,''  "lipolytic'^  and  "gly- 
colytic" will  be  employed  as  qualifying  adjectives,  according  to 
whether  the  food-stuif  hydrolyzed  is  proteid,  starch,  fat  or  sugar. 
Thus  the  triad  which  acts  on  protoids  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  "proteolytic  triad ;"  that  acting  on  sugars  as  the  "glycolytic 
triad,"  etc. 
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THE  LEUCOCYTES  AS  TISSUE  BUILDERS. 

Beddard,  referring  to  the  end-products  of  intestinal  diges- 
tion in  Leonard  Hill's  recently  published  (1906)  treatise, 
writes:^  "Our  knowledge  of  the  actual  path  taken  by  differ- 
ent substances  is  extremely  meagre.  We  know  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  fat  digestion  pass  into  the  epithelial  cells,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  path  taken  by  the  products  of  proteid  and  carbo- 
hydrate digestion.'^ 

In  the  first  volume^  I  pointed  out  that  the  granulations 
of  the  leucocytes  played  a  far  more  important  role  in  phy- 
siological functions  than  was  credited  to  them  in  text-books, 
and  that  in  all  tissues  these  granulations  were  a  source  of 
energy  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxidizing  substance, 
f.e.,  adrenoxidase.  The  final  conclusion  submitted,  after  show- 
ing that  the  leucocytes  took  up  the  products  of  intestinal  diges- 
tion in  the  alimentary  canal  to  convert  them  into  granulations 
which  they  deposited  in  the  tissues,  was  that  these  cells  sup- 
plied "the  entire  organism  with  the  agencies  which  combine 
with  the  oxidizing  substance  to  insure  the  continuation  of  life 
and  the  efficiency  of  all  organic  functions."  Additional  re- 
searches have  only  served  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

•A  bar  to  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of 
these  minute  bodies  is  the  prevailing  view  that  "elementary 
granules  [the  granulations  of  leucocyies]  are  minute  particles 
of  proteid  matter,  probably  arising  from  the  disintegration  of 
white  corpuscles  or  of  the  blood-platelets."  That  leucocytes  do 
not  physiologically  yield  their  contents  by  becoming  decom- 

>  Beddard:     HIU'b  "Recent  Advances  In  PhyaloloKy  and   Blo-Chemlstry,"  p. 

643.  1906. 

*Cf.  vol.  I,  pp.  677  to  728  in  the  first  three  editions. 
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posed  or  ruptured  in  the  intestinal  cavity  or  in  the  blood,  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized.  Dastre,^  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  labors  of  other  investigators  and  personal  experiments, 
lays  stress  upon  ^*the  erroneous  character  of  the  classic  doc- 
trine," having  found,  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Buchner,  that 
leucocytes  were  not  the  fragile  cells  they  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be.  Microscopical  observations  showed  that,  as  pre- 
viously observed  by  Hayem,  Ranvier  and  Stassano,  coagulation 
of  blood,  to  which  these  cells  are  known  to  contribute,  occurred 
without  any  destruction  of  leucocytes,  a  process  thought  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  for  the  escape  of  the 
cell  contents.  Such  being  the  case,  he  was  led  to  ascribe  the 
elimination  of  fibrin-ferment  by  these  cells  to  osmosis.  Arthus^ 
ascertained  experimentally,  however,  that  they  actively  secreted 
this  ferment.  "In  the  protection  of  the  organism  against 
haemorrhages,"  says  this  observer,  'leucocytes  play  a  secretory, 
active,  physiological,  role.  They  are  not  the  passive  agents 
which,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  generate  fibrin-fer- 
ment by  cadaveric  destruction."  Indeed,  I  suggested  in  the 
first  volume**  that  the  networks  in  these  cells  are  canaliculi 
which  traverse  them  in  all  directions,  and  that  their  digestive 
vacuole,  their  nucleus,  and  their  canalicular  system  (the 
mitoma),  point  to  them  as  highly-organized,  though  diminutive, 
secreting  organs.  "The  various  ferments  they  contain,'*  says 
Carlos,  in  a  recent  work,®  "make  of  each  cell  a  minute  lab- 
oratorv." 

Considerable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  leucocytes  are 
secretor}'  organs  is  afforded  by  the  researches  upon  the  identity 
and  functions  of  the  leucocytic  granules,  wliich  Ilankin,  four- 
teen years  ago,  was  first  to  regard  as  secretory  products.  As 
we  have  seen,^  Kantliack,  Hardy  and  Kong  have  taken  much  the 
same  view.  No  less  an  authority  on  the  subject  than  Ehrlich 
also  considers  granulations  in  the  light  of  a  secretion,  and 
holds  that  certain  basopliile  granules  constitute  a  preliminary 
step  (Vorstufe)  in  the  elaboration  of  typical  eosinophile  granu- 


*l)ustrr:  C.-r.  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,   vol.   Iv,  Nov.   14,   1903. 

*Arthu8:  Ibid. 

^Cf.   vol.  I.   pp.  677  to  728. 

•Carles:  "Du  rdle  dts  leucocytes  dans  I'ahsorption  et  r^llmlnatlon."  Paris 

ld04.  • 

'  Cf.  vol.  1,  p.  GTJ*  <■/  ttaj.,  ill  the  first  throo  editions. 
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lations.  That  they  are  developed  with  relative  suddenness 
from  non-granular  mononuclears^  and  that  they  are  constantly 
being  developed^  also  suggests^  according  to  Levaditi/  that  they 
are  secretory  products.  Stokes  and  Wegefarth*  observed,  in 
blood  taken  from  some  500  patients,  that  at  35°  C.  the 
leucocytes  became  actively  amoeboid,  their  rapid  motions  re- 
sembling the  swarming  of  bees  around  a  bee-hive,*  and  that 
after  this  the  number  of  free  granules  in  the  plasma  was  in- 
creased. Sangree'®  saw  eosinophile  granulations  leave  the  cell 
and  wander  away  oscillating  very  actively.  Bail**  also  saw 
granulations  leave,  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  Gulland*^  noted 
that  leucocytes  show  a  marked  tendency  to  leave  their  granules 
behind  them.  Finally,  Leo  Loeb**  observed  that  if  a  cell  was 
drawn  out  with  a  needle,  in  order  to  produce  the  elimination 
of  a  widely  diffused  mass  of  granules,  many  granules  could  be 
"seen  to  move  very  actively." 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  granulations?  Are  we  dealing 
with  a  8u%  generis  product  of  the  leucocytic  protoplasm,  or  with 
the  end-products  of  materials  ingested  by  the  cell?  If,  as 
shown  above,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  leucocytes  secrete 
their  granules,  we  have  in  phagocytosis  as  evident  a  demon- 
stration that  they  ingest  assimilable  materials;  and  if  to  this 
we  add  the  known  facts  that  they  contain  proteolytic  ferments, 
and  that  they  are  able  to  digest  what  they  ingest,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  their  granulations  are  elaborated  out  of  the 
materials  they  appropriate  while  carrying  on  their  function  as 
scavengers. 

This,  in  turn,  suggests  another  question:  May  the  food- 
materials  of  the  alimentary  canal  not  serve  as  their  main 
source  of  supply  for  this  purpose  ?  Not  only  do  the  leucocytes 
ingest  food-stuffs  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  shown  below,  but 
also  the  '^ferments,*'  i.e.,  the  various  hydrolytic  triads  which 
carry  on  the  digestive  process  in  the  intestine,  to  continue  this 
process  in  their  digestive  vacuole  and  elaborate  granulations 
as  end-products. 


'LeradiU:    "Le  leucocyte  et  ses  granulations,"  Paris.  1902. 

*  Stokes  and  Wegefarth:    Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  Dec.  1S97. 
M  Sangree:    Phila.  Med.  Jour..  Mar.  12.  1898. 
"  Ball:    Berl.  kiln.  Woch..  Oct.  11.  S.  887.  1897. 
^Oulland:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,   vol.   xix.  p.  385.  1896. 
»Leo   L4>eb:    Unir.   of   Penna.    Med.    Bull..   Apr.    1906. 
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According  to  present  teachings,  the  products  of  intestinal 
digestion  pass  into  tlie  general  circulation  in  liquid  form. 
Moore,**  for  instanci\  savs:  *The  new  materials  formed  bv 
the  action  of  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells  on  the  absorbed  prod- 
ucts of  digestion  i)ass  out  of  tliese  cells  into  the  l}Tiiphoid 
tissue  of  the  villus  underlying  them.  The  modified  carbo- 
hydrates and  proteids  pass  in  solution  into  the  lymph  which 
bathes  the  tissue,  and  in  soluble  fonn  are  absorbed  by  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  villus,  thus  passing  directly  into  the  portal 
circulation,  while  the  fats  leave  the  epithelial  cells  as  fat 
globules,  and  are  carried  as  such  ])ast  the  capillary  network  of 
the  villus,  to  ent^'r  tlie  lacteal  situated  in  the  axis  of  the  villus." 
Yet,  as  stated  by  other  physiologists,  Brubaker,"  for  example, 
"the  mechanism  by  which  the  |  e])ithelial]  cells  effec*t  this  pas- 
sage of  the  food  is  but  imperfectly  understood."  Indeed,  in 
a  recent  monogra])h  L.  ^lendel.*'^  reviewing  the  advances  in 
our  knowledge  of  tlie  chemical  processes  of  digestion,  remarked 
that  "beyond  the  intestinal  wall,  in  the.  blood  and  lymph 
Ft  ream,  the  cleavage  ])rcHlucts  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
inisb'incj"  This  fact,  in  it^df,  alTords  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  my  view  that  ])roteids  are  supj)lied  to  the  tissues  in  the 
form  of  leucocytic  granules,  since  this  conception  involves  the 
ingestion  by  intestinal  leucocytes  of  the  cleavage-products  from 
the  alimentarv  canal. 

It  is  but  normal,  under  these  conditions,  that  these  products 
should  be  absent  from  the  blood  and  lymph  streams.  Indeed, 
IlowelP"  states  that:  "The  form  in  which  ])roteid  is  absorbed 
remains  ....  a  mvstcrv.'^ 

TwTnty-fivc  years  ago  Hofmeister*'*  compared  the  leucocyte 
to  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  the  white  cell  carrying  peptones  from 
the  intestinal  wall  to  the  tissues,  while  the  red  cell  carried 
oxygen  to  the  latter.  I^iboring,  however,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  peptones  reached  the  tissues  as  such  and  in  fluid 
form,  being  liberated  by  the  leucocytes  in  some  unexplained 
wav,  he  was  unable  to  defend  his  theorv  successfullv,  and  it  is 


1*  Moore:     Schfifer'a   "T.   B.   of  Physoil.."   vol.   1.   p.   432,   1898. 
^*  Brubaker:     "Human  Physiology."  oloveDth  edition,  p.  lln,  1902. 
"»  L.   Mendel:     Med.   News,   May  'li).   19Uy. 
"HoweH:     "T.  B.  of  Physiol..  '  p.  71G.  190.'). 

J"  Hofmeister:     Zelt.   f.   physlol.   Cheni.,    Bd.   iv,   S.   253,  268,   1880;     Bd.   v,   S. 
127,   1881;    Bd.   vl,  S.  69,  1882. 
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now  but  rarely  referred  to.  A  view  similar  to  Hofmeister^s 
was  recently  (1905)  advanced  by  Pavy." 

Hofmeister^s  view  was  opposed  mainly  by  Neumeister^® 
and  Heidenhain,^^  but  on  very  weak  grounds.  Moore,-^  for  in- 
stance,  reviewing  the  evidence  against  Hofmeister's  conten- 
tion, says:  "In  the  first  place  proteid  is  not  absorbed  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  the  lymphatics.^'  But  this  only  shows 
that  it  is  not  their  function  to  do  so;  granular  leucocytes,  which 
are  known  to  contain  peptones,  being  present  in  the  intestine, 
thus  become  the  normal  absorbents.  The  second  reason  ad- 
duced is  that  "albumoses  are  not  changed,  as  Hofmeister  him- 
self has  shown,  in  the  blood,  which  contains  plenty  of  leuco- 
cytes.^'  This  only  proves  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  leuco- 
cytes to  absorb  albumoses  in  the  intestinal  canal  but  nowhere 
else,  and  that  it  is  within  these  cells  that  the  albumoses  are 
changed.  The  third  reason  is  that  *^eidenhain  has  shown 
that  the  amount  of  leucocytes  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  (and 
the  amount  of  active  mitosis  in  these)  is  too  small  to  render 
them  adequate  for  the  purpose.^'  This  is  an  invalid  conclusion 
unless  Heidenhain  can  give  the  actual  number  required  during 
the  digestive  process,  and  one  in  fact  contradicted  by  more 
recent  observations,  as  we  shall  see.  The  fourth  reason  is  that 
Shore^^  has  shown  that  "after  slow  injection  of  a  small  amount 
of  peptone  (.049  gramme)  into  a  lymphatic  of  the  hind-limb 
in  a  dog,  this  can  be  detected  again  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes  in  the  chyle  flowing  from  a  fistula  .of  the  thoracic  duct, 
showing  that  it  has  traversed  the  lymphatic  system  unchanged." 
This  merely  affords  proof  that  the  lymph — and,  I  may  add,  the 
blood — are  not  media  in  which  the  digestive  leucocytes  ingest 
peptones,  and  that  the  only  organs  in  which  they  do  so  phy- 
siologically are  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal. 

Hofmeister  based  his  conception  that  these  cells  carried 
peptones  from  the  intestine  to  the  tissues  upon  (1)  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enormous  number  and  active  proliferation  of  leuco- 
cytes in  the  intestinal  wall  during  proteid  absorption;  (2)  the 

"Pary:    Transraal  Med.  Jour..  Oct.  1,  1905. 

•Neumeister:    Zelt.   f.    Biol.,   Bd.   vi,   S.   277,   1888. 

"  Heidenhain:    Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xliii,  Suppl.,  S.  69,  1888. 

"Moore:    Loc.,cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  441. 

*■  Shore:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,  vol.   xi,  p.   553,   1890. 
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increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood-stream,  which  follows  a 
proteid  meal;  and  (3)  the  marked  decrease  of  leucocytes  in  the 
intestinal  canal  during  fasting.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
no  peptone  in  the  hlmd-plasmay  and  it  is  now  a  recognized  fact 
that  neither  peptones  nor  albumoses  appear  as  such  in  the 
blood.  Indeed,  when  injected  into  the  latter,  it  is  not  assimi- 
lated and  is  excreted  in  the  urine  (Bunge).  Hofmeister  also 
found  peptones  in  blood-clots  where  leucocytes  had  accumu- 
lated, and  a  large  amount  of  peptones  in  the  spleen. where 
these  cells  were  correspondingly  numerous.  Moreover,  Pohl" 
observed  an  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  intestine  during  diges- 
tion when  the  meal  was  rich  in  proteids,  but  not  during  the 
digestion  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  salts  and  water.  He  found 
that  this  increase  during  the  digestion  of  proteids  was  due  to 
cells  which  migrated  from  the  intestinal  wall.  He  also  noted 
a  very  large  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  intestinal  veins  dur- 
ing the  digestion  of  a  meal  rich  in  proteids,  over  and  above 
the  normal  number  of  cells  in  the  corresponding  arteries. 

Furthennore,  the  cells  are  traceable  beyond  the  in- 
testinal walls.  Goodnll,  Gulland  and  Noel  Paton"  found  ex- 
perimentally that  there  occurs  "during  digestion  a  slight  pre- 
liminary fall  in  the  total  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood- 
stream" (which  points  to  a  possi])le  concentration  of  the  ap- 
propriate leucocytes  towards  the  intestinal  structures)  ;  that  "a 
fairly  regular  rise  in  the  total  number  of  leucocytes  then  fol- 
lows and  the  maximum  in  about  four  hours  after  food";  that 
the  increase  "is  due  (a)  to  a  ]ym])hocytosisv  which  is  very  con- 
stant as  regards  its  incidence  and  degree,  (h)  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  a  polymorphonuclear  leucocytosis."  Calx)t"  also 
states  that  the  increase  of  leucocytes  during  digestion  is  a 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytosis.  As  polymoqibonuclears  arc 
all  granulation-forming  cells,  it  is  evident  that  such  cells 
migrate  to  the  intestine.  In  the  first  volume,  I  attributed  to 
neutrophile  leucocytes  the  role  of  taking  up  food-products  from 
the  intestine  and  showed  that  as  lymphocytes  they  could 
originate  from  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  intestine.     This  is 


«*Pohl:    Arch.   f.  exp.  Path.  u.   Pharm.,  Bd.   xxv.  S.  31,   1888. 

»Goodan,  Gunand  and  Noel  Paton:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  1.  IMS. 

«  Cabot:    "Clinical  Examinaitions  of  the  Blood,"  1901. 
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sustained  by  Oulland's'^  researches^  which  have  shown  that 
lymphocytes  are  the  precursors  of  all  forms/*  and  Escherich 
and  Schurg's**  conclusion  that  lymphocytes  are  polynuclear 
leucocytes  with  neutrophile  granulations.  Neutrophiles,  as  is 
well  known,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  leucocytes 
found  in  the  blood. 

Do  leucocytes  ingest  materials  in  the  intestinal  canal  ? 

The  investigations  of  Macallum^'  were  briefly  reviewed  in 
the  first  volume.  This  observer  having  administered  albu- 
minate of  iron  to  animals,  found  that  this  metal  was  "de- 
posited in  leucocytes."  These  iron-laden  cells  were  found  *T}e- 
tween  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tips  of  the  villi^*'  and  even 
more  loaded  ones  were  observed  to  "form  a  cap,  as  it  were,  for 
the  extreme  end  of  the  lacteal  vessel.'*  He  remarks  in  this 
connection  that  "the  iron  of  these  cells  originates  from  the 
food  in  great  part,  for  if  the  animal  be  kept  without  food  for 
a  week,  the  tips  of  the  villi  give  but  a  feeble  reaction."  Ani- 
mals that  had  fasted  about  four  days  were  fed  with  commercial 
peptonate  of  iron,  100  to  200  grains  being  given  daily  for  three 
days.  The  intestinal  mucosa  down  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
small  intestine  became  black  when  placed  in  an  ammonium 
sulphide  solution,  thus  showing  that  the  iron  had  been  taken 
up  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
leucocytes  were  again  found  on  the  tips  of  the  villi,  but  "others 
were  massed  below  and  in  great  numbers,  and  a  large  number 
had  wandered  between  the  epithelial  cells  in  such  a  way  as,  in 
many  of  the  villi,  to  displace  and  distort  the  cells."  In  an 
illustration  he  shows  three  cells,  "in  two  of  which  the  inner 
ends  appear  loaded  with  iron ;"  these  were  fixed  "m  the  act  of 
iransferring'*  this  metal  "to  the  underlying  tissue."  This  evi- 
dently applies  to  food-stuffs  as  well,  for  Asher  and  Erdely*^ 
found  that  while  proteids,  fats  or  carbohydrates  were  being 
fed  to  rats,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  villi  was  increased. 

Macallum's   observations  were   confirmed   experimentally 
by  Cloetta.**     They  not  only  support  those  of  Hofmeister  and 


v^Oalland:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  toI.  xlz,  p.  385.  1S96-96. 
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Pohl,  but  are  themselves  indirectly  sustained  by  Metchnikoff," 
who  found  that  however  introduced  into  the  body — ^by  way  of 
the  skin,  the  peritoneum,  the  blood,  etc. — soluble  preparations 
of  iron  were  taken  up  by  leucocytes.  Kobert*'*  also  observed 
that  a  soluble  saccharate  of  iron  was  at  once  absorbed  by  these 
cells. 

Macallum  noted,  moreover,  that  "in  all  the  preparations, 
the  epithelial  cells  themselves  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  iron  compound,"  and  that  in  sections  of  the  small  intestine 
of  lake  lizards,  fed  on  iron  albuminate,  the  leucocytes  were 
"loaded  with  an  excess  of  iron,  so  much  so  that  the  ammonium 
sulphide  gave  them  the  appearance  of  huge  collections  of 
greenish-black  granules."  That  the  epithelial  cells  only  play 
a  secondar}^  role  in  the  process  of  absorption  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Iloehhaus  and  Quincke^*  found  in  a  series  of 
micro-chemical  experiments  that  the  iron  albuminate  was  pre- 
cipitated in  the  fonri  of  granules  among  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  duodenum,  and  that  leucocytes  then  passed  these  granules 
to  the  center  of  the  villi.  In  Macalhim's  illustration  the 
actual  transfer  is  clearly  depicted.  Macallum  then  found  the 
iron-laden  leucocytes  ])eyond  the  villi,  i,e.,  in  their  venules, 
in  the  ca])illaries  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  etc.,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  these  cells  are  capable  of  taking  up  a  substance  in 
the  intestine  and  of  transferring  it  to  the  tissues. 

This  process  is  also  exemplified  by  the  absorption  of  fats. 
Thus,  in  the  first  volume  (11)03),  I  stated  that  "while  leucocytes 
which  ingest  proteids  from  the  intestinal  food-stuffs  pass 
between  the  epithelial  cells  and  enter  the  venules,  the  leuco- 
cytes which  ingest  fats  only  carry  the  latter  from  the  inner 
limits  of  the  epithelial  colls  to  the  interior  of  the  lacteal,  and 
deposit  them  tlierein,"  and  that  other  leucocytes  took  them  up 
and  carried  them  to  the  tissues.  Schafer  (1885)  had  previously 
regarded  leucocytes  as  the  agents  in  fat  absorption,  while 
Keuter  (1!)()2)  found,  as  stated  by  Ferguson,^*'  fat  droplets 
"in  the  tissue  spaces  as  well  as  in  the  h/jnphntic  corpuscks  of 
the  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue."     As  the  latter  author  remarks, 


«  Metchnlkoff :    Annalcs  de  I'lnst.   Pasteur,  vol.   viii.  p.  706,   1894. 
M  Robert:    Arb.  d.  pharraakol.   Inst.  z.  Dorpat.  S.  123.  1893  u.  1894. 
»*  Hochhaus  and   Quincke:    Arch.   f.    exp.    Path.    u.   Pharm.,   Bd.   xxxvU,   S. 
169,  1896. 

**«  Ferguson:    "Normal  Histology  and  Microscopical  Anat.,"  p.  298,  1906. 
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this  fact  'Should  seem  to  indicate  that  other  agencies  aid  in 
the  transit  of  the  fat  from  the  epithelium  to  the  lacteal  than 
are  accounted  for  Ky  the  purely  mechanical  theory  of  Schaf er/^ 
In  truth,  Schafer's  view  differs  from  mine  only  in  that  he 
observed  the  first  part  of  the  process,  i.e.,  that  "leucocytes  by 
their  amceboid  activity,  include  the  emulsified  droplets  in  the 
intestinal  lumen  and  convey  them  into  the  substance  of  the 
villi  ;*'  while  mine  is  supplemented  by  the  second  phase  of  the 
process,  that  previously  witnessed  by  Renter,  the  'lymphatic 
corpuscles''  being  the  leucocytes  which  I  had  traced  to  the 
thoracic  duct  and  thence  to  the  tissues. 

In  a  recently-published  text-book  of  physiology  (1905), 
Noel  Pa  ton  writes:  "During  the  digestion  of  proteids  the 
number  of  leucocytes  is  enormously  increased,  sometimes  to 
more  than  double  their  previous  number,  and  in  all  probability 
it  is  ihsy  which  carry  the  products  of  digestion  from  the  intestine/^ 
This  physiologist  also  says,  however:  "By  breaking  down  in 
the  blood-stream  they  probably  set  free  the  proteids  for  use  in 
the  tissues.*'  We  have  just  seen  that  the  leucocytes  need  not 
break  down,  while,  as  I  pointed  out  two  years  before  Paton's 
work  was  published,  they  convert  the  products  of  proteid 
digestion  into  granulations  and  carry  the  latter  to  the  tissue 
cells.  I  wrote  at  the  time  that  leucocytes  thus  "supply  the 
entire  organism  with  the  agencies  which  combine  with  the 
oxidizing  substance  [now  adrenoxidase]  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  life  and  the  efficiency  of  all  organic  functions.'' 

If  now  we  gauge  the  importance  of  these  facts  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  substances  which  leucocytes  are  able  to  ingest 
and  digest,  their  ability  to  take  up  peptones  as  well  as  iron  in 
the  intestine  asserts  itself.  J.  Carles"  (1904)  refers  to  the 
r61e  of  these  cells  in  the  body  as  "immense."  "Nothing  escapes 
these  scavengers  of  the  economy,"  says  this  author,  "muscular 
fibers,  red  corpuscles,  weakened  leucocytes  are  themselves  de- 
voured and  destroyed."  He  also  writes:  "Leucocytes,  in  fact, 
thanks  to  the  ferments  they  contain,  are  also  endowed  with  a 
most  active  transforming  activity.  A  given  toxic  substance 
modified  by  them  becomes  capable  of  acting  as  their  own  food 
and  likewise  as  food  for  the  entire  organism/^    Ehrlieh  considers 

»  Carles:    Loe,  eit,  pp.  7  and  9.  1904. 
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the  granulations  of  his  mastzellen  as  nutritive  reserves  which 
these,  and  perhaps  other  leucocytes,  transfer  to  the  connective 
tissue  spaces,  where,  according  to  his  viewj  they  are  supposed 
to  accumulate. 

Evidently  Hofmeister  is  no  longer  alone  to  speak  of  the 
leucocytes  as  the  nutrient  cells  of  the  organism.  But  here  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  the  misleading  feature  of  his  conception: 
the  belief  that  the  leucocytes  supplied  liquid  peptones  to  the 
tissues.  I  was  first  to  point  out,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,**  which  appearc*d  in  January,  1903,  that  peptones  en- 
gulfed  by  leucocytes  in  the  intestine  were  converted  into  prod- 
ucts suitable  for  assimilation  by  the  tissue  cells,  this  conclu- 
sion being  based  on  the  foundation  upon  which  Carles  also 
poises  his  statement,  viz.,  the  wonderful  "transforming  ac- 
tivity*' of  which  leucocytes  are  capable  in  the  course  of  their 
function  as  phagocytes.  I  then  submitted*^  the  conclusion 
that  "the  granules  in  leucocytes  are  the  products  of  an  intrO" 
cellular  metabolic  process  and  represent  a  true  secretion/' 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  intestinal  digestive  process 
is  continued  in  the  leucocytes.  The  end-product  of  the  intra- 
cellular digestion  is  then  built  up,  and  gradually  transferred  to 
the  periphery  of  the  cell,  as  explained  in  the  first  volume. 
That  the  intracellular  digestive  process  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  intestine  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  below, 
leucocytes  contain  the  constituents  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  i.e., 
the  various  zymogens  and  the  two  components  of  enterokinase, 
including  adrenoxidase. 

The  presence  of  adrenoxidase  is  demonstrable  in  varions 
ways.  In  the  first  volume'^  I  stated — Ehrlich  having  found 
that  the  essential  conditions  to  methylene-blue  staining  were 
"oxygen  saturation  and  alkalinity"  (Barker) — that  the  fact  that 
leucocytes  took  this  stain  showed  they  contained  the  oxidizing 
substance  and  blood  salts.  I  sustained  this  conclusion  by 
showing  that  other  stains  endowed  with  reducing  properties 
were  taken  up  by  leucocytes.  That  these  cells  contain  the 
oxidizing  substance  is  conclusively  shown,  moreover,  by  the 


«*  <7.  vol.  I,  p.  fiOR  rt  fipq..  in  the  first  throe  editions. 
*^  f'f.  vol.  I.  p.  6K2,  In  the  first  three  editions. 
»  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  540,  in  the  first  three  editions. 
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fact  that  Portier**  found  that  leucocytes  contained  "oxidase'* 
ms  shown  by  the  guaiac  test,  an  observation  confirmed  by 
Brandenburg.**  M.  Labbe*^  states  that  "the  coagulating  fer- 
ment of  the  blood,  fibrin-ferment,  is  secreted  by  leucocytes,'* 
and  he  refers  to  Hewson,*^  Briicke*^  and  Glenard,**  as  having 
demonstrated  this  fact  experimentally.  We  have  seen  that 
fibrin-ferment  as  shown  by  Arthus  gives  the  guaiac-blue  test. 
Labbe  also  states  that  the  researches  of  Portier,  Salkowski, 
Abelous  and  Biam^  and  Brandenburg  have  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  oxidizing  ferment,  oxidase,  in  the  white  corpuscles. 

The  presence  of  nucleo-proieid  in  leucocytes,  whether  as 
such,  or  in  the  form  of  its  antecedents — the  phosphorus-laden 
side-chain  which,  by  combining  with  a  proteid  nucleus,  forms 
this  body  (Kossel) — is  also  evident.  Thus,  as  state3  by 
Schafer,**  "in  plasma  obtained  by  subsidence  of  the  corpuscles, 
there  is  most  nucleo-proteid  in  the  lower  layers  which  contain 
most  leucocytes;  and  least  in  the  upper  which  contain  very 
few.'"  Again,  we  have  seen  that  nucleo-proteid,  as  shown  by 
Stassano  and  Billou,**  was  present  in  cnterokinase.  So  closely 
is  this  reproduced  in  leucocytes  that  Delezenne,*^  after  a  series 
of  experiments,  concluded  that  the  "cytase"  of  leucocytes  and 
enterokinase  were  identical. 

The  presence  of  trypsin  and  other  ferments  in  leucocytes 
is  now  recognized  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  phagocytosis. 
MetchnikofiPs  "cytase"  is  regarded  by  him  and  by  Bordet  and 
others,  as  a  tr3rpsin;  Kanthack  and  Hardy  also  attribute  the 
proteolytic  activity  of  leucocytes  to  soluble  ferments.  The 
more  recent  writers  refer  increasingly  to  the  presence  in  leuco- 
cytes of  such  a  ferment.  Thus,  Bulloch  states^*  that  "thou- 
sands of  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  our  leucocyte-form- 
ing tissues  are  our  great  defensive  organs  against  parasitic  in- 
vasions," and  Beattie,*"  referring  to  leucocytes,  says,  "the  cells 
act  as  phagocytes.     They  englobe,  and  by  a  special  secretion  or 

•Portier:    Tbdse  de  Parts,   1897. 

^Brandenburg:    Mflnch.  med.  Woch.,  Feb.  6.  8.  183,  1900. 

«  Labb«:     "L*  Sang."  p.  42,   1902. 

^HewBon:    Sfdenham  Edition.   London,   1846. 

*»Brflcke:    Arch.   f.   path.   Anatr.    Bd.   xii,   S.  81,   172,   1857. 

««01«nard:    BnU.  de   la  Soc.    Chlm.,  T.   xxiv.,    1875. 

*■  Sch&fer:    Loe.  cit,  vol.  i,  p.   165. 

^Stassano  and   Billou:    Loc.  cit. 

"  Delezenne:    G.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  pp.  283,  591,  893,  1902. 

*•  Bulloch:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  10,  1904. 

••BeatUe:    Ibid.,  p.  586. 
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ferment  digest  other  cells  or  bacteria/'  etc.  That  trypsin  is 
the  bactericidal  agent  of  the  intestinal  tract  has  been  shown 
by  Charrin  and  Lcvaditi,  Zaremba  and  others,  as  stated  in  the 
first  volume.  Again,  while  Weil  and  Clerc^®  write  that  "leuco- 
cytes do  more  than  englobe  bacteria;  they  submit  them  to  a 
true  process  of  digestion,"  M.  Labbe'^  says,  after  referring  to 
the  oxidase,  fibrin-ferment,  etc.,  found  in  these  cells:  "They 
contain,  moreover,  a  fibrinolytic  ferment  (Leber,  Achalme),  a 
casein  ferment,  a  ferment  analogous  to  trypsin,  a  glycolytic  fer- 
ment (Arthus),  an  amylolytic  ferment  (Rossbach,  Zabolotny, 
Tarchetti),  a  Hpasic  ferment,  which  as  shown  by  Poulain  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  assimilation  of  fats'* — ^briefly  all  the 
hydrolytic  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and,  therefore,  the 
various  triads  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  analysis  of  the  question  being  continued  under  the 
next  heading,  the  following  are  submitted  as  preliminary  con- 
clusions: (1)  that  the  products  of  gastro'intestinal  digestion, 
i.e.,  the  peptones,  are  not,  as  now  taught,  absorbed  as  such  by  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane;  (2)  that  they  do  not,  as  now  6e- 
lieved,  enter  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  and  lymph;  (3)  that 
they  are  taken  up  from,  the  intestinal  canal  by  leucocytes — the 
digestive  leucocytes — which  then  enter  the  circulation;  and  (4) 
that  after  terminating  the  digestion  of  peptones  ingested  by 
them,  the  leucocytes  convert  the  end-products  into  granulations, 
i.e.,  into  a  compound  suitable  for  assimilation  by  the  cells  of  the 
body  at  large. 

THE  GRANULATIONS  OF  LEUCOCYTES  AS  THE  GRANULES 

(MICROSOMES)   OF  TISSUE-CELLS. 

The  lymphatic  system,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  inter- 
mediary through  which  the  tissues  receive  their  nutrient  sub- 
stances. *^n  order  to  nourish  the  tissues  of  the  body,"  writes 
Isaac  Ott.^^  "the  plasma  of  the  blood  is  constantly  being 
osmosed  through  the  capillary  walls  into  spaces  between  the 
cells  of  the  tissues.  Each  cell  is  thus  bathed  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  plasma,  from  which  it  absorbs  what  is  needed  for  its 
nourishment.     This  escaped  blood-plasma,  together  with  some 

"Well  and  Clerc:    "La  leucocytose  en  cllnique,"  p.  157,  1904. 

*»  Labb6:    Lor.  Ht.,  p.  43. 

"Isaac  Ott:    "T.   B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  116.   1904. 
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white  cells  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  spaces,  con- 
stitute the  l3rmph."  Starling"^  also  concludes  that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  tissues  can  obtain  their  supply  of  proteid  is 
by  this  process. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  first  volume 
and  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  granulations  of  the  leucocytes 
— the  white  cells  referred  to  by  Ott — are  distributed  to  the 
tissue-cells.  This  necessitates  their  migration  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-capillaries  into  the  lymph-spaces.  As  is  well 
known,  Cohnheim  showed  that  leucocytes  did  so  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  processes — an  established  fact.  Now,  while 
Starling  states  that  "the  tissue  spaces,  which  are  filled  with 
lymph,  are  always  found  in  association  with  connective  tissue,'^ 
GuUand**  witnessed,  and  illustrates  in  his  paper,  a  leucocyte 
"fixed  in  the  act  of  passing  through  a  narrow  hole  between  two 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  and  dragging  behind  it  a  large 
number  of  granulations  in  a  network  of  fibers.'^  The  cell  was 
evidently  entering  the  lymphatics  to  become  one  of  the  many 
found  therein,  which  include,  as  stated  by  Klein,°*  "granular 
oxyphile,  basophile  and  amphophile  cells,^* — the  amphophiles  be- 
ing the  neutrophiles  which  I  regard  as  nutritive  leucocytes. 
The  fact  that  leucocytes  can  secrete  granules  in  lymph  is  shown 
by  the  behavior  of  these  cells  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus, 
while  Hardy  and  Wesbrook,'^®  we  have  seen,  observed  that  leu- 
cocytes "within  the  epithelium  or  the  lumen  of  the  gut'^  showed 
a  marked  diminution  or  complete  disappearance  of  their  granu- 
lations, Hoppe-Seyler*^  found  that  the  intestinal  fluid,  apart 
from  its  ferments,  "was  identical  with  that  of  the  blood-plasma, 
and  of  lymph.'^ 

Again,  there  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  diges- 
tive leucocytosis  and  the  lymph  wave  accompanying  the  diges- 
tive process.  The  correspondence  between  the  fluctuations  of 
activity  of  the  digestive  process  and  the  amplitude  of  the  lymph 
wave  was  recently  emphasized  by  the  researches  of  G.  Oliver,^^ 
which  showed  among  other  facts:   ^^that  as  the  digestive  wave 


»•  Sterling:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  i,  p.  311,  1898. 

"Oulland:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,   vol.    xlx.   p.   385.   1896. 

»  Klein:    "Elements  of  Histology."  1898. 

"Hardy  and   Wesbrook:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  490,  1895. 

"  Hoppe-Seyler:    Physiol.  Chemlc.  S.  27,  Berlin,  1881. 

••G.    Oliver:    Lancet,   Oct.   3,   1903. 
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develops  the  blood  bocoiiies  more  concentrated;  that  the  in- 
gestiou  of  food  produces  a  rapid  flow  of  lymph  into  the  tissue 
spaces;  that  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the  blood- 
pressure  and  the  exudation  of  lymph,"  and  finally  that  "the 
to-and-fro  transfers  of  fluid  from  the  capillary  to  the  tissue 
s})aces  constitute  a  circulation  which  appears  to  snfl&ce  for  all 
the  re(juireinents  of  metabolism  while  the  body  ia  in  a  state 
of  rest."  That  this  coincides  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
leucocytes  and  their  products  is  shown  by  the  familiar  digestive 
leucocytosis  which  is  especially  marked  after  the  ingestion  of 
proteids.  Thus,  as  Ilanimarsten*^*  states,  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes may  l)e  increased  "after  a  meal  rich  in  pro/eid." 

That  the  granulations  of  leucocytes  are  present  in  all 
tissue-cells  and  that  they  constitute  therein  and  in  cells  in 
general  wliat  has  been  termed  their  "granules*'  or  **micro- 
somes,"  is  sustained  by  considerable  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that,  notwithstanding  the 
complex  functions  which  it  fulfills  in  the  body,  a  protoplasmk 
cell  is  but  a  counterpart  of  a  multitude  of  similar  forms,  both 
vegetal  and  animal,  that  lead  an  independent  existence  as 
isolated  individuals,  viz.,  unicellular  organisms.  The  amceba 
is  an  example  of  this  type,  the  prototype  of  our  mobile,  flowing; 
leucocytes,  as  well  as  of  our  stationary  cells — the  muscle-eell, 
the  ho]>atic  cell,  thu  nerve-cell,  etc. 

*'lt  has  long  been  known,"  says  Verworn,*®  "that  roundish 
granules  of  different  sizes  are  of  wide  occurrence  within  cells, 
lying  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  ground  substance;  they 
have  been  termed  elementary  granules,  granula  or  microsomes." 
*'In  many  cases  only  a  few  such  granules  are  pre- 
sent in  the  cell;  in  other  cases,  the  whole  cell  is  thickly  filled 
with  them,  so  that  the  ground  substance  between  them  almost 
disappears."  We  are  evidently  dealing  with  an  important  fea- 
ture of  vital  functions.  E.  B.  Wilson,"^  for  example,  places 
the  cell-theory  "beside  the  evolution  theory  as  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  modern  biolog\',"  and  characterizes  the 


"Hammarsten:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.  Chemistry."  fourth  edition,  p.  208,  1904. 
*>Verworn:    "General    Physiology,"    p.    *»,    1899. 

"  E.   B.   Wilson:    "The  Cell  In   Development  and  InherlUnce."  New  York, 
1897. 
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granule  or  microsome  as  ^Hhe  most  fundamental  question  of 
cell-morphology/' 

Its  importance  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  Herbert 
Spencer  attributed  to  these  granules  the  phenomena  of  regen- 
eration, development  and  heredity;  that  Darwin  accorded  them 
an  equally  prominent  role  in  his  theory  of  pangenesis,  and  that 
they  were  likewise  regarded  as  living  elements  by  many  other 
distinguished  investigators,  including  Haeckel,  de  Vries,  Hert- 
wig  and  Whitman.  Indeed,  they  were  the  fttophores  of  Weis- 
mann,  the  Woplasts  of  Beale,  the  ftiogens  of  Verwom;  they 
were  also  the  renowned  microzymas  of  B^champ  and  Estor 
which  long  held  sway  against  Pasteur,  and  which  even  now 
constitute  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  defenders  of  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation. 

The  grouping  of  so  many  conceptions  normally  suggests  a 
kinship  between  them  all.  Even  apparently  opposed  views  as- 
emne  this  relationship,  if,  in  accord  with  my  own  view,  the  leu- 
cocytic  granulations  are  considered  as  nutrient  particles  which 
constitute  the  essential  living  elements  of  the  cell.  This  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  lines  of  Herbert  Spencer^s,  quoted 
from  the  last  edition  (1898)  of  his  Principles  of  Biology: 
**What  these  granules  or  microsomes  are — whether,  as  some 
have  contended,  they  are  the  essential  living  elements  of  the 
protoplasm,  or  whether,  as  is  otherwise  held,  they  are  nutritive 
particles,  is  at  present  undecided.'* 

Even  the  limited  evidence  and  conclusions  I  have  sub- 
mitted so  far  suffice  to  point  strongly  to  the  leucocyte  granula- 
tions as  the  "nutritive  particles'*  referred  to.  We  will  now  see 
that  these  granulations  and  the  cellular  "granules'*  correspond 
in  every  way. 

The  nucleus  of  all  cells  is  composed  mainly  of  two  sub- 
stances, the  chromatin^  thus  termed  because  it  is  deeply  stained 
by  appropriate  dyes,  and  the  nuclear  sap,  which  takes  a  lighter 
tint.  "The  chemical  composition  of  chromatin  is  highly  com- 
plex,** says  Spencer,®^  "and  its  complexity,  apart  from  other 
traits,  implies  relative  instability.  This  is  further  implied  by 
the  special  natures  of  its  components.  Various  analyses  have 
shown  that  it  consists  of  an  organic  acid  (which  has  been  called 

•Spencer:    "Principles  of  Biology,"  vol.  1,  p.  259,  New  York.  1898. 
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iiucloie  acid)  rick  in  phosphorus*  combined  with  an  albiiminonB 
substiinco:  pro})ahly  a  combination  of  various  proteids.  And 
the  i>vi<lonce,  as  suiiiinarizi'd  l)v  Wilson,  seems  to  show  that 
whore  tlie  proportion  of  phospliorized  acid  is  high  the  activity 
of  tlie  suhstanc-e  is  great;  wliile,  conversely,  where  the  quantity 
of  phos])honis  is  relatively  small,  the  substance  approximates 
in  eharaeter  to  the  eytoj)lasm.  Xow,  (like  sulphur,  present  in 
the  alhuminoid  base)  ])hosphorus  is  an  element  which,  besides 
havin»:  several  allot ro]>ie  forms,  has  a  yreal  affinity  for  oxygen; 
and  an  organie  compound  into  which  it  enters,  beyond  the  in- 
stability otherwise  caused,  has  a  special  instability  caused  by 
its  j)resence.  The  tendency  to  undergo  change  will  therefore 
be  great  when  the  proportion  of  the  phosphorized  component 
is  great.  Hence  the  statement  that  *the  chemical  differences 
between  chromatin  and  cytoplasm,  striking  and  constant  as 
they  are,  ar<»  diiferences  of  degree  (nily;'  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  activity  of  the  chromatin  is  specially  associated  with  the 
protoplasm," 

This  recalls  strikingly  the  role  I  have  ascribed  to  nucleo- 
proteid,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  phosphorus  its  nuclein 
contains,  and  the  intense  aflinity  of  this  element  for  oxygen. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that  both  nuclein  and  proteid 
are  present  in  the  cell,  in  the  identical  form  in  which  we  found 
these  bodi(»s  elsewhere,  i.e.,  as  granulations.  Xow,  the  granula- 
tions of  neutn)phile  leucocytes,  which  1  regard  as  the  nutritive 
cells,  are  nucleo-proteid  bodies.  This  was  first  suggested  by 
Sherrington,  then  demonstrat(»d  by  Milroy  and.  Malcolm," 
whose  methods  are  given  in  detail  in  the  first  volume.®*  Again, 
Stewart,*^^  alluding  to  the  origin  of  nucleo-proteid,  writes:  "In 
shed  blood,  the  only  possihlfi  sources  of  nucleo-proteid,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  the  corpusrles  and  the  blood-])lates."  After  dis- 
missing the  red  corpuscles,  he  adds:  ''We  have  left  over  the 
leucocytes  and  the  platelets.  The  latter  are  said,  and  the 
fornuT  are  knotrn  to  yield  nucleo-proteid  when  they  are  broken 
up  in  the  laboratory .^^ 

That  leucocytes  are  (*apable  also  of  carrying  their  product 


•  All  italics  ar«!  ray  own.— S. 

««  Milroy  and   Maloolin:     Jour,  of   Physiol.,  vol.   xxlll.  No.  3,  p.  217,   1898. 
•<  (7.  vol.  i.  p.  (VXi.  in  thi'  first  three  editions. 
«Stowart:     •'Manual  of  ehysioloBy,*   fourth  edition,  p.  41,  19U0. 
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to  all  parts  of  the  organism  is  an  obvious  corollary  of  their 
well-known  migratory  habits,  and  of  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  they  alter  their  shape  in  order  to  pass  through  minute 
openings.  We  have  seen  that  they  do  so  dragging  their  nucleo- 
proteid  granulations  behind  them,  and  that  they  secrete  them. 
M-  Labbe,"'  in  common  with  others,  writes:  ^In  respect  to 
foods/^  the  leucocyte  "serves,  to  a  degree  as  yet  impossible  for 
us  to  estimate,  for  their  absorption  and  transformation,  and 
for  their  distribution  to  the  cellular  elements  in  need  of  them.'' 
But  what  do  they  yield  to  these  elements?  This  question  has 
remained  unanswered.  As  shown  above,  the  only  products  to 
which  evidence  points  are  their  nucleo-proteid  granulations. 

Another  question  imposes  itself  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever: What  is  the  identity  of  the  plasmatic  proteids  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  are  thought  to  reach  the 
tissue-cells  and  to  be  absorbed  by  them?  The  answer  is  em- 
bodied in  evidence  already  submitted,  viz.,  that  ihere  are  two 
kinds  of  nucleo-proteids,  one  for  the  tissue-celh,  that  alluded  to 
above,  and  one  for  the  blood  itself  (the  fibrinogen  to  which  I 
have  repeatedly  referred  in  the  first  volume),  both  secreted  by 
leucocytes.  Over  thirty  years  ago  Voit'^  showed  that  the 
proteid  which  formed  part  of  the  tissue-cells,  and  which  he 
termed  "or^an-proteid,''  could  not  be  similar  to  that  present  in 
the  blood-stream.  The  blood  proteid  he  therefore  tcnnod  the 
^^circulating  proteid."  Liebig,  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Pfliiger,  in 
opposition  to  the  additional  (and  purely  theoretical)  belief  of 
Voit's  that  "organ-proteid^'  had  to  be  dissolved  in  the  plasma 
and  become  "circulating^'  before  it  could  be  used  in  cellular 
metabolism,  showed  that  "circulating  proteid''  never  underwent 
meiahoKc  changes,  and  that  this  role  was  limited  to  the  "organ- 
proteid."  This  not  only  proves  that  the  plasmatic  proteids  are 
not  concerned  with  tissue  metabolism,  but  it  likewise  confirms 
Voit's  view  as  to  the  presence  of  two  kinds  of  proteid,  i.e.,  one 
for  the  blood-stream  and  one  for  the  tissues — though  both,  as 
interpreted  from  mjr  standpoint,  are  products  of  leucocytes. 

Still,  the  nucleo-proteid  destined  for  the  tissue  metabolism 
would  be  consumed  in  the  oxygen-laden  plasma  were  it  not  pro^ 


*■  LabM:    Loc.  cit,  p.  39. 

•^Voit:    Zeit  t.  Btol..  Bd.  x.  S.  202.  1874. 
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tectcd  during  its  transit  from  the  intestine  to  the  tissues.  The 
leucocytes  satisfy  precisely  this  need,  by  keeping  their  granula- 
tions within  their  cytoplasm,  until  in  contact  with  the  tissues, 
where  they  secrete  them.  In  the  first  volume,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  leucocytes  which  secreted  "fibrinogen"  in  the  blood- 
stream likewise  did  so  physiologically  as  required,  their  secreted 
granulations  combining  with  the  oxidizing  substance  (adren- 
oxidase)  as  needed  to  sustain,  according  to  the  body's  needs,  the 
blood's  own  temperature.  Here  again,  the  nucleo-proteid  gran- 
ulations are  protected  by  the  cytoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  until 
needed. 

Two  tests  of  the  question  are  necessary,  however,  to  place 
the  conclusions  herein  submitted  on  a  solid  basis :  (1)  the  gran- 
ules or  microsomes  of  the  tissue-cells  should  react  to  stains  as 
do  the  granulations  of  leucocytes;  (2)  the  tissue-cell  granules 
should  be  shown  to  act  as  nutritive  particles  in  keeping  with 
the  leucocytic  granulations. 

Wilson,®**  referring  to  the  two  forms  of  granules  found  in 
the  chromatic  network  of  cells,  says:  "They  are  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated by  dyes,  the  &asichromatin  being  colored  by  the 
basic  anilines  (methyl -green,  saffranin,  etc.)  and  other  true 
nuclear  stains;  while  the  oJT/chromatin-granules,  like  many 
cytoplasmic  structures,  and  like  the  substance  of  true  nucleoli 
(py renin),  are  colored  by  acid  anilines  (rubin,  eosin,  etc.)  and 
other  'plasma  stains.'  '^  Klcin,*^®  on  the  other  hand,  states,  re- 
ferring to  "granular  leucocytes,"  that  they  "behave  differently 
when  subjected  to  staining  with  aniline  dyes.  In  some  the 
granules  stain  readily  with  acid  aniline  dyes — e,g,,  eosin — so 
that  they  become  bright  red — eosinophile  (Ehrlich)  or  oxyphile 
cells;  in  others,  the  granules  stain  only  in  basic  aniline  dves — 
basophile  cells;  in  still  others  they  stain  both  with  acid  and 
alkaline  aniline  dyes — neutrophile  or  amphophile.'^  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  nerve-cells.  Thus,  the  ganglion-cell  "in  which," 
as  stated  by  Ewing,^^  "the  chromatic  element  is  in  the  form 
of  granules  irregularly  placed  through  the  cell-body,"  react  in 
the  same  manner  to  those  reagents.     Marinesco^^  found  that 


"Wilson:    Loc.  cit,   p.  28. 

"Klein:    Loc  Hi.,   p.   27,    1898. 

^u  Ewing:    Arch,  of  Neur.  and  Psych.,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  263,  1898. 

"  Marinesco:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  «le  blol.,  Jan.  25,  p.  106,  1896. 
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the  "chromophile  elements  of  motor-cells  were  strongly  stained 
by  basic  aniline  reagents/'  and  Benda^^  observed  chromatic 
granules  which  stained  as  do  the  basaphile  granulations  of  leu- 
cocytes. Held'*  also  depicted  granules  stained  by  acid  anilines, 
and  both  Colucci'*  and  Heimann'*  observed  others  which,  like 
amphophilic  granulations,  stained  with  acid  and  alkaline  dyes. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  their  reaction  to  stains 
is  concerned,  tissue-cell  granules  and  leucocyte  granulations 
correspond. 

The  second  test,  i.e.,  that  the  granulations  nourish  the 
tissue-cells,  is  no  less  conclusive.  Monti'*  and  Lamy,''  after 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  cerebral  vessels  by  injections  of 
lycopodium,  observed  a  progressive  loss  of  chromatic  substance, 
t.«.,  of  granules,  in  the  dendrites  and  cell-bodies  of  the  parts 
deprived  of  blood.  The  last-named  investigator  also  observed 
a  gradual  loss  of  chromatic  substance  in  these  cells  after  ligat- 
ing  the  aorta.  Sarbo'*  noted  a  gradual  disintegration  of  this 
substance  after  ligating  the  abdominal  aorta.  Juliusberger'* 
obtained  a  similar  effect  by  compressing  this  vessel.  Ewing®® 
verified  these  results  in  the  human  subject,  and  concluded  that 
"the  chromatic  structures  of  these  nerve-eel's  are  more  im- 
mediately affected  by  changes  in  their  blood  supply  than  by 
any  other  influences  whose  effects  upon  them  have  yet  been 
studied.'^  Hodge"  and  Mann**  observed  that  "during  the  re- 
pose of  the  cell,  the  chromatin  accumulates  in  the  nucleus, 
while  during  the  cell  activity  this  stored-up  material  gradually 
disappears.^*"*  Considered  unitedly  these  facts  indicate  plainly 
that  it  is  from  the  blood  and  its  cells  that  the  nerve-cells  re- 
ceive their  chromatic  granules,  and  that  their  purpose  is  to 
nourish  these  cells. 

Chromatolysis,  i.e.,  destruction  of  the  granules,  shows,  not 
only  that  the  granules  are  nutrient  bodies,  but  also  that  these 


v>  Benda:    Neurol.  Ceotralbl.,    Bd.  xlv,  S.  7G9,  1896. 

"Held:    Arch.   f.  Anat.  u.   Physiol..  S.  396,  1895;  S.  204.  1897. 

*«Oolaccl:    Ann.  d.   Neurol.,  S.   145.  1896. 

^Helmann:    Vlrchow's  Archiv,   Bd.   clii,   S.   298;  1898. 

«■  MonU:    Arch.  iUl.  de  blol..  S.  20.  1896. 

"  Lamy:    Arch,  de  phyalol..  T.  vii,  p.  77.  1895;  T.  ix,  p.  184.  1897. 

*»8«rbo:    Neurol.  Centralhl.,  Bd.  xIy,  S.  664,  1896. 

» Julluaberger:    Ibid.,  Bd.  xv,  S.  386,  1896. 

••  Ewln«:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  410. 

•»  Hodse:    Jour,  of  Morph.,  vol.  vii.  p.  95,  1892. 

•■Mann:    Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  100,  1894. 

*■  Bawden:    Jour,  of  Compar.   Neurol..  May,  p.  243,  1900. 
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bodies  arc  of  external  origin.  "Chromatolysis  generally  begins 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cell  and  in  the  dendrons/^  says  Halli- 
burton,*** '*but  in  advanced  cases  the  whole  cell  may  be 
affected."  That  the  morbid  progression  is  inward  is  obvious. 
The  same  author  says  also  that  chromatolysis  alone,  however, 
"is  not  indicative  of  cell  destniction,"  and  that  *'the  cell  may 
recover  its  functions  later  when  the  abnonnal  condition  passes 
oil/'  This  further  indicates  that  the  granules  are  nutrient 
elements,  t.c,  substances  of  extrinsic  origin  and  bound  there- 
fore to  penetrate  the  cell  centripetally,  their  first  contact  with 
it  being  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  where  granular  leucocytes 
are  often  met. 

On  the  whole,  the  identity  of  (nucleo-proteid)  cell-granules 
as  "nutritive  particles,"  using  Spencer's  expression,  is  no  longer 
to  be  doubted.  Ewing,  after  reviewing  the  labors  of  several  of 
the  above  and  other  investigators,  remarks:  "Nevertheless  the 
consideration  of  more  recent  data  leads  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chromatic  bodies  of  the  nerve-cells  represent 
a  state  of  physiological  nutrition.'^  deferring  to  Nissl's  gran- 
ules, Halliburton'*'^  also  writes:  "It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  substance  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  forming  as 
it  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cell-contents,  and  made  of 
a  material  in  which  nuclein  is  an  important  constituent,  is  inti- 
matelv  related  to  the  nutritumnl  condition  of  the  neuron.^* 

The  most  com})licated  of  all  cells,  the  nerve-cell,  has  been 
taken  as  model  because  it  exemplifies  better  than  any  other  the 
function  of  nucleo-proteid  granules,  i.e.,  the  chromatic  bodies. 
This  role  is  common  to  all  cells;  thus  Hammarsten,®'  referring 
to  the  animal  cell  in  general,  writes:  "The  nucleo-proteids 
take  a  very  prominent  place  among  th(»  compound  proteids  of 
the  cell."  Indeed,  this  ap])lios  to  the  entire  animal  scale,  down 
even  to  the  snnplest  of  living  things,  the  protamteba.  Though 
this  unicellular  organism  contains  neither  nucleus  nor  con- 
tractile vacuole,  the  same  minute  nucleo-proteid  granules — 
chromatin — are  clearly  visible  throughout  their  entire  sub- 
stance. In  fact,  the  same  stainal)le  particles  are  met  with  in 
somewhat  less  primitive  fonnp.,  some  ciliated  infusoria — Oxy* 

**  Halliburton:    "niochemlstry  of  Muscle  and  Nerve,"  p.   87,  1904. 
"Halliburton:    Lor.  (Ht.,  p.  87. 
*>  Hammaraten :    Lac.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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tricha  flava,  for  example — in  which  they  represent  the  frag- 
ments of  broken-up  nuclei.  In  another  organism  of  the  same 
group,  Trachelocerea,  we  see  the  identical  stainable  granules, 
but  here  they  are  collectively  termed  a  ^'diffused  nuchus/' — a 
nucleus  starting  from  the  periphery  of  the  cell,  where  the 
granules  are  most  numerous,  and  apparently  invading  the  whole 
field — the  nutrient  material  penetrating  their  surface  precisely 
(in  the  light  of  my  views)  as  our  own  cells  absorb  the  nutrient 
granules  supplied  to  them  by  leucocytes. 

The  Porifera,  a  group  to  which  the  sponges  belong,  afford 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  granulations  of  leuco- 
cyte-like cells  can  subserve  nutrition.  Thus,  HaeckeP^  refers 
to  araoebocytes  as  "the  remarkable  amoeboid  wandering  cells, 
which  seem  to  possess  an  important  physiological  function  in 
all  sponges.*' "Their  protoplasm  usually  en- 
closes," says  this  distinguished  zoologist,  "a  variable  mass  of 
dark,  highly  refracting  and  intensely  staining  granules,  and 
often  these  enter  into  the  lappet-like  processes,  or  lobopodia  of 
the  cell,  as  in  the  similar  common  amoeba?.  The  amoebocytes 
of  the  sponges  are  comparable  to  the  leucocytes  of  the  higher 
Metazoa" "Their  functions  are  probably  multi- 
farious, referring  mainly  to  the  nutrition  of  the  sponge.  They 
may  be  vehicles  of  food  and  of  reserve  nutriments." 

The  kinship  of  the  amoebocytes  with  the  leucocytes  of  our 
own  organism  becomes  striking  when  the  structure  of  the 
former  is  closely  examined.  Kay  Lankester*^  includes  among 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  wandering  cells  of  sponges 
"the  quantity  of  granules  with  which  their  cytoplasm  is  usually 
packed;"  also  "the  nature  of  the  contained  granulations,  one 
kind  having  coarse,  large  granules,  the  other  fine  granules." 
He  refers  to  the  researches  of  Fiedler  (1888),  who  describes  two 
kinds  of  wandering  cells,  "which  he  has  termed  Fresszellen 
(phagocytes)  and  Nahrzellen  (trophocytes)  respectively;  the 
former,  which  occur  always  near  the  free  surfaces  of  the  sponge 
body,  are  concerned  more  especially  with  the  ingestion,  and  per- 
haps with  the  digestion  of  food;  the  latter,  found  in  all  paris, 
appear  to  provide  for  its  distribution'^*     We  have  here  a  self- 

*  The  Italics  are  my  own.— S. 

•^Haeckel:    "Rep.  of  Challenger  Exp.,"  vol.  xxxli,  1889. 
"Ray  Lankester:    "Treatise  on  Zodlogy."  Pt.  ii,  1900. 
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evident  counterpart  of  the  functions  of  leucocytes  in  the  high- 
est vertebrates,  as  enipliasized  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  correspondence  between  so  lowly  an  animal  as  the 
sponge  and  the  liighest  rej)resentative8  of  the  zoological  scale 
is  not  invalidated  bv  the  fact  that  the  former  lives  in  the  seas 
while  tlie  latter  include  a  vast  number  that  lead  a  purely  ter- 
restrial existence.  Forty  years  ago,  Claude  Bernard**  taught 
that  tlie  blood  of  vertebrates  represented  "an  internal  medium 
in  wliich  anatomical  elements  live  as  do  fishes  in  water."  In- 
deed, man  has  not  severcnl  his  connection  with  the  Oc*eans  in 
wliicli  lived  the  primitive  cells  from  which  he  sprang;  his  blood, 
we  shall  see,^**  closely  approximates  sea-water  in  composition: 
he  merely  carries,  then^fore,  a  bit  of  the  Ocean  within  him. 
But  we  must  not  overkK)k  the  difference  between  a  free  mobile, 
unicellular  organism,  tlie  ama*ba,  for  instance,  and  a  cell  de- 
prived of  migratory  motions  such  as  the  tissue-cell.  The  one 
is  able  to  provide  itself  willi  sulHcient  food,  not  only  because  it 
can  reach  for  it  with  its  pseudopodia,  but  also  because  it  can, 
by  migrating,  increase,  wlien  necessary  and  conditions  permit- 
ting, its  food-su])ply.  The  sedentary  tissue-cell,  imprisoned 
among  its  kind,  cannot  thus  satisfy  its  needs,  and  Nature 
meets  the  want  l)y  ])roviding  both  an  ama4)oid  messenger, 
the  leucocyte,  and  the  precise  food  the  tissues  need,  the 
granule. 

Summarized,  this  evidence,  supplemented  by  that  contained 
in  the  preceding  section  and  in  the  first  volume,  appears  to  me 
to  warrant  the  following  conclusions:  (I)  thai  the  ttssue^ceVs 
are  not  nourished  as  now  tniKjht,  hij  peptones  carried  to  them  hy 
the  blood-plastria :  (2)  thai  this  function  is  carried  on  hy  leuco- 
cytes which  niKjraie  through  the  walls  of  the  capiUaries  with 
the  blood- plasm  a,  to  enter  the  spaces  between  the  tissue-cells; 
(3)  that  once  in  the  intercellular  space.^  the  leucocytes  secrete 
their  granulations;  (4)  that  these  granulations  are  the  nutria 
tive  materials  of  the  tissue-cells;  (5)  that  the  granulations 
penetrate  the  tissue^cells  from  the  periphery  and  constituie  their 
granules  or  microsomes. 


"•Claude  Bernard:    Lecons  sur   los   propri^t^s   des  tissua  vivants,'*   p.   56, 
ParJa.  1866. 

"^Vl.   this  vol.,   1367. 
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THE  LEUCOCYTIC  FERMENTS  AS  THE  INTRACELLULAR 

FERMENTS  OF  TISSUE-CELLS. 

Mendel*^  wrote  recently  (1906)  :  "Enzymes  are  no  longer 
thought  of  exclusively  as  agents  of  the  digestive  apparatus; 
they  enter  everywhere  into  the  manifold  activities  of  cells  in 
almost  every  feature  of  metabolism/'  Indeed,  the  tissue-cell 
does  not  contain  the  nucleo-proteid  only;  it  embodies,  as  shown 
below,  the  three  agents  which  carry  on  the  digestive  process  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  jointly  constitute  an  "enzyme'^ 
or  ''ferment,'^  one  of  the  hydrolytic  triads. 

The  presence  of  the  zymogen  is  shown  by  that  of  the  fer- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  known  precursor.  Verwom**'  states  that 
ferments  "appear  in  both  animals  and  plants,'^  and  that  even 
in  "free  cells,"  i.e.,  unicellular  organisms,  "the  ferments  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cell  when  these  or- 
ganisms, as  is  the  case  with  the  bacteria,  come  into  contact  with 
organic  food  and  are  obliged  first  to  liquefy  solid  food-stuffs  in 
order  to  be  able  to  absorb  them."  That  this  is  carried  out  by 
a  common  ferment  was  recently  suggested  by  S.  H.  Vines.*' 
"All  known  proteolytic  enzymes  of  plants  are  tryiptic/'  says 
this  plant  physiologist,  "though  some  of  them,  such  as  that  of 
Droseray  still  await  further  investigation.  This  suggestion," 
he  adds,  "gains  in  interest  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  tryptie 
digestion  is  of  general  occurrence  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
is  apparently  the  sole  process  in  many  vertebrates.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  be  extended  into  the  proposition  that 
tryptie  digestion  is  a  property  of  all  living  organisms." 

That  this  applies  as  well  tc  human  and  other  animal  tissues 
is  shown  in  our  own  literature :  "There  is  no  longer  any  rea- 
son to  suppose,"  says  Halliburton,®*  "that  the  ferment  at  work 
is  pepsin  which  had  been  previously  absorbed  from  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  for  Hedin  and  Rowland®*  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
teolytic ferment  which  is  present  in  muscle,  as  in  many  other 
animal  tissues  (spleen,  kidney,  etc.),  is  more  like  trypsin  than 
pepsin  in  its  mode  of  action."     Elsewhere,  he  reminds  the 


*>  Mendel:    Jonr.  Amer.   Med.  Asaoc.,  Mar.  24.  1906. 

•*Verwoni:    Loe,  eit.,  p.  171. 

••S.  H.  Vines:    Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  xv.  p.  572,  1901. 

••Halliburton:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  12. 

•Hedln  and  Rowland:    Zeit.  f.   ph^s.  Chemie,  Bd.  zxxli,   S.  341,  531,  1901. 
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reader"**  "of  the  existence"  in  muscle  "of  a  proteolytic  enzyme" 
and  finally  states  that  "glycolysis  occurs  in  many  tissues,  and 
that  the  agent  or  ferment  to  which  this  is  due,  is  believed  by 
Cohnheim®^  to  be  rendered  active  by  the  internal  secretion  of 
the  pancreas.'^  That  trypsinogen  is  common  to  all  cells  is 
evident. 

The  presence  of  nucleo-proteid  has  been  sufficiently  em- 
j)hasized  in  the  preceding  section.  I  showed  therein  that  all 
cells,  from  the  lowest  unicellular  organisms  up  to  the  highest 
members  of  great  cell  colonies,  contained  nucleo-proteid  gran- 
ules. I  may  add  the  testimony  of  Chittenden,'*  who  wrote  re- 
cently: "Xudeo-proteids  of  various  kinds  are  conspicuous  con- 
stituents of  all  cells;  they  are  found  in  all  tissues,  in  all  gland- 
ular organs,  and  their  widespread  distribution  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  their  great  physiological  importance." 

The  tenn  "oxidizing  substance,"  we  have  seen,  is  8}ti- 
onymous  with  "oxidase,"  and,  in  the  higher  organisms,  with 
adrenoxidase,  "It  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches 
of  Jaquet,  Salkowski,  Spitzer,  Kohmann,  Abelous  and  Biarnes, 
Bertrand,  Bourquelot,  DeRey-Pailhade,  Medvedew,  Pohl, 
Jacol)y,  Chadot  and  Bach,  and  others,"  says  Hammarsten,** 
"that  in  tlie  blood  and  different  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as 
also  in  plant  cells,  substances  occur  which  have  the  property 
of  causing  certain  oxidations  and  are  therefore  called  oxidation 
ferments  or  oxidases.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  nature 
or  the  manner  of  action  of  these  bodies."  In  the  thirteenth 
chapter^"^  1  stated  that,  while  (^aude  Bernard,  Pavy  and  L6pine 
had  observed  that  blood-plasma  could  oxidize  sugar,  Pohl,  Spit- 
zer and  others  had  found  that  intercellular  and  tissue  juices 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  that  Loew  had  been  led  by  his  re- 
searches to  conclude  that  "there  does  not  exist  a  group  of  or- 
ganisms or  any  organ,  or  even  a  single  vegetable  or  animal  cell 
that  does  not  contain  some  catalase;"  and  finallv  that  "this 
general  occurrence  of  catalase  in  the  orqauized  world  cannot  be 
accidental   and  must  have  a  certain  significance."    We  have 


««  Hanibiirton:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  31. 

•'Cohnheim:    Zeit.   f.  phys.  Chemie,  Bd.  xxxix.  S.  336.  1903. 

«Chlttondon:    Boston   Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.,  Aug.  17.  1905. 

*>  Hammarsten:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  7. 
»«>  Cf.  this  vol..  p.  813. 
wi  Jones:    Miinch.  mcd.  Woch.,  Nov.  22,  S.  2083,  1904. 
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seen  also  that  recently  JoUes'®'  found  that  the  catalase 
which  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide  is  associated  with  the  red 
corpuscles.  As  1  have  shown/®^  catalase  is  a  name  given  to 
adrenoxidase,  or  its  homologue  in  animals  in  which  adrenals  do 
not  exist  and  in  plants,  owing  to  the  catalytic  properties  of  its 
active  principle.  Adrenoxidase  is  thus  endowed  with  two  prop- 
erties, viz.,  that  of  a  catalytic  and  that  of  an  oxidizing  agent. 
Ijoew's  generalization,  therefore,  applies  to  adrenoxidase  or  its 
homologue  in  lower  forms.  Its  presence  in  the  latter  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  sponges  protect  their  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  Ray  Lankester,*®^  not  only  by  fringes  and  palisades 
of  spicules,  but  "also  by  excretion  of  poisonous  ferments  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  which  have  a  strongly  oxidizing  action.'^ 

Not  only  are  the  three  components  of  tr}'psin — the  ferment 
itself  in  fact — thus  shown  to  be  present  in  all  tissue-cells  and 
in  all  organisms,  but  tissue-catabolism  corresponds  in  its  gen- 
eral characters  with  the  digestion  of  nucleo-proteids  as  carried 
on  by  trj'psin — the  hydrolytic  triad — in  the  intestine. 

As  stated  by  Barnes,^^*  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  the  decomposition  of  products  of  all  cells.  "Xo  matter  what 
the  organism  from  which  they  are  derived/'  says  this  plant  phy- 
siologist, "no  matter  how  simple  they  are  or  how  complex,  when 
broken  up  by  the  process  of  digestion  or  by  boiling  with  acids, 
they  yield  invariably  a  series  of  products  which  have  become  in 
the  last  few  years  much  better  known.  These  are  amino-  or 
amido-acids,  such  substances  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  arginin,  glu- 
tamin,  glycocoU,  etc."  As  this  applies  to  the  digestive  process 
in  the  intestine  as  well  as  to  artificial  digestion,  we  can  con- 
clude that  if  these  decomposition  products  are  also  excreted  by 
the  tissue  cells,  these  cells  are  the  seat  of  a  digestive  process 
similar  to  that  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
cursors of  urea,  which  include  the  amino-acids,  can  be  traced 
to  the  tissues.  Salkowski,'®*^  Schultzen  and  Nencki,*®**  and 
other  chemists,  have  shown  that  amino-acids  are  converted  into 
urea  during  the  transit  through  the  body.     That  the  liver  is 


»«  Cf.  this  ▼ol..  p.  822. 

'•■  Ray  Lankester:    Loc.  cit. 

>••  Barnes:    Science,  ▼ol.  xx\.  No.  529.  p.  241,  1905. 

>«*Salkow8ki:    Zelt.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  Ed.  iv,   S.  100,  1879. 
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not  the  only  organ  in  which  this  conversion  occurs,  as  was 
formerly  iKjlieved,  may  Ik?  shown  in  various  ways.  Experi- 
mental removal  of  this  organ  by  Slosse/®'  NenckL  and  Paw- 
low,*®*  and  others,  failed  to  arrest  the  formation  of  urea,  while 
Kanffmann'^*'*  foiiiul  that  when  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  en- 
tirely isolated  from  the  circulation  (to  which,  we  have  seen,  the 
lymph  carries  waste-products  derived  from  the  cells),  the  blood 
was  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  urea.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Wurtz,  which  showed  that  under  the  same 
conditions,  "lymph  contains  more  urea  than  does  the  blood  of 
the  same  individual"  (Schiifer^***) — considerably  more,  in  fact, 
since  the  ratio  is  0.009  parts  per  cent,  in  the  blood  to  0.016 
parts  per  cent,  in  the  lymph. 

Finallv,  Halliburton**^  states  that  "there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  muscular  tissue,  being  our  most  abundant  tissue,  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  most  of  the  nitrogenous  waste  that  leaves 
the  lK)dy  as  urea.''  Indeed,  Barnes  refers  to  the  ease  with 
which  lactic  acid  (and  this  applies  also  to  the  familiar  muscular 
acid,  i.e.,  sarco-lactic  acid)  "(*an  l)e  converted  into  an  amido- 
acid,  glycocoU."  Chittenden  also  says:"^  "Muscles,  liver,  kid- 
neys, lymph-glands,  lungs,  spleen,  etc.,  all  contain  proteid-dis- 
solving  ferments,  and  when  the  tissues  are  subjected  to  auto- 
digestion  or  autolysis,  such  products  as  the  amido-acids,  leucin 
and  tyrosin,  trypto])han,  glycocoll,  hexone  bases  or  diamino- 
acids  and  ammonia  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  various 
proteids  of  the  tissue."  He  closes  the  paragraph  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  general  trend  of  action  with  these  intracellular 
proteolytic  ferments  is  hydrohjiic  clearafje,  much  the  same  as  the 
influence  exerted  by  mineral  acids,  or  by  ordinary  digestive 
enzymes." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  tissue  cells  are  the  seat 
of  a  digestive  process  similar  to  that  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
that  it  is  carried  on  bv  the  same  hvdrolvtic  triad  "trvpsin." 

Two  sources  of  confusion  in  the  current  interpretation  of 
tissue  metabolism  require  attention  in  this  connection.     The 


'<"Slos8o:    DuBols-Reymond's  Archiv   f.    Physiol..    S.   482,    1890. 

^<*  Nftnckl  and  Pawlow:    Arch.  d.  Sc.  Med.  de  St.  Petersburg,  T.  V. 

><>•  Kauffmann :    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  blol..  T.  xlvi,  p.  323.  1894. 

"« Schftfer:    Loc.  rit.,    vol.    i.    p.    182,    1898. 

"1  Halliburton:    Lf)C.  cit.,   p.    41.   1904. 
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firet  of  these  is  the  multiplicity  of  ferments  which  are  thought 
necessary  to  explain  tissue  function — a  feature  which,  in  my 
opinion,  accounts  for  the  growing  complexity  of  the  problem. 

Chittenden^^*  remarks:  "There  is  practically  no  process 
of  metabolism  so  intricate  or  obscure  that  it  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  and  interaction  of  intracellular  ferments/' 
The  confusing  feature  just  referred  to  appears,  however,  when 
he  adds:  "New  ferments  are  constantly  being  discovered,  new 
chemical  reactions  are  being  traced  to  the  power  of  special  fer- 
ments  ''    This  applies  also  to  the  oxidizing  ferments. 

"Oxidation  is  preeminently  one  of  Nature's  ways  of  bringing 
about  alteration  and  decomposition,*'  says  the  same  author, 
"and  in  intermediary  metabolism  especially,  oxidative  processes 
must  be  quite  conspicuous.  Yet  to-day  we  have  accumulated  a 
mass  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  oxidation  in  the  tissues 
is  due  primarily  to  the  presence  and  action  of  a  row  of  more  or 
less  closely  related,  though  chemically  distinct  ferments,  known 
as  oxidases.*  Physiological  oxidation,  therefore,  as  it  occurs 
in  metabolism,  is  likewise  a  result  of  intracellular  ferment 
action.''  This  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  view,  the  various 
ferments  bearing  characteristic  names,  aldehydase,  guanase, 
tyrosinase,  adenase,  indolphenol-oxidase,  nuclease,  etc.,  etc., 
according  to  the  substances  upon  which  they  act,  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  organic  substance  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  combined,  etc. 

At  best,  this  multiplicity  of  ferments — both  proteolytic  and 
oxidizing — can  only  be  assumed,  since  as  recently  (1905)  stated 
by  Halliburton:"*  "Ferments  are  substances  which  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  chemist.  All  he  can  say," 
adds  this  physiologist,  "is  that  they  are  probably  proteid-like  in 
nature,  and  in  some  cases  the  proteid  material  with  which  they 
are  either  identical  or  united  is,  as  in  the  case  of  fibrin  ferment, 
of  the  nucleO'proteid  variety."  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a 
suggestive  statement  in  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the  com- 
position of  ferments  in  general  I  have  submitted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter:  viz.,  that  there  is  but  one  true  ferment — that 


•  The  Italics  are  my  own.— 8. 
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represented  by  the  adrenal  active  principle  of  adrenoxidase  (or 
its  homologue  in  organisms  deprived  of  adrenals) ;  that  all  "fer- 
ments'' contain  nucleo-proteid;  and  finally  that  the  specific 
action  of  any  "ferment"  is  due,  not  to  a  specific  ferment,  since 
there  is  but  one  ""ferment  of  fermeiits/*  but  to  the  zymogen 
which  the  triad  termed  ''ferment''  happens  to  contain. 

Once  fully  aj)prehended,  this  simplified  conception  of  the 
composition  of  ferments  will  tend  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles met  with  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  clearly 
the  intrinsic  processes  of  tissue-metabolism — obstacles  which 
have  made  it  impossible,  so  far,  to  discern  the  true  nature  of 
this  i)rocess.  Besides  supplying  a  logical  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  oxygen  is  supi>lied  to  the  tissues  (the  process 
1  have  submitted  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work)  we 
would  not  ]je  constantly  confronted  with  new  "ferments,"  but 
with  coinl)inations  of  known  tangible  bodies,  whose  .chemical 
properties  have  been  thoroughly  scrutinized — all  endowed  with 
their  quality  as  a  •'ferment"  hy  the  ''ferment  of  ferments.'' 

Examples  are  not  lacking  in  whieh  these  principles  are  ap- 
plicable. Thus,  we  have  seen  that  Pawlow's  enterokinase  and 
Bayliss  and  Starling's  s(*cretin  are  not  ferments,  but  that  they 
contain  adrenoxidase.  Cohnheim's  "muscle  ferment"  need 
onlv  be  adrenoxidase  to  cleave  suixar  when  combined  with  the 
secretion  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  if  either  the  latter  or 
the  adrenoxidase  contain  nucleo-proleid.  Finally,  Cohnheim's 
erei)sin  need  not  be  a  "ferment,"  since,  as  shown  by  various  in- 
vestigators, it  has  the  same  properties  as  trypsin;  it  may  be, 
therefore,  only  the  proteolytic  triad  known  under  the  name  of 
"trypsin."  Yet,  Cohnheim  holds,  on  good  ground,  that  erepsin 
is  not  trypsin,  and  that  it  is  (Midowed  with  other  properties.  So 
is  the  pancreatic^  juice  endowed  with  properties  other  than  those 
of  tryj)sin — those  it  n^ceives  from  zymogens  other  than  trypsin- 
ogen,  and  which  are  all.  we  have  seen,  taken  up  by  the  diges- 
tive leucocytes.  Tt  may  thus  happen  that  ere])sin  will  prove  to 
be  an  aggregate  of  all  the  hydrolytic  triads — proteolytic,  amylo- 
lytic,  lipolytic,  glycolytic,  etc. — which  bathe  the  intestinal 
mucosa,  and  which,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  leucocytes, 
reach  the  tissue-cells,  to  carrv  on  therein  a  function  similar  to 
that  performed  by  them  in  the  intestinal  canal,  i.e.,  digestion 
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by  hydrolysis,  but  having  as  object  in  the  tissue-cells,  the  break- 
ing down  of  worn-out  elements. 

The  second  misleading  feature  now  suggests  itself :  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  the  tissue-cells  themselves  are  a  source  of 
the  "intracellular  ferments,"  and  that  the  intrinsic  processes  of 
the  cell  are  ascribable  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  such 
ferments. 

This  doctrine  has  also  done  much  to  obscure  our  knowledge 
of  cellular  metabolism  by  suggesting  fictitious  functions  in  the 
tissue-cell,  thus  defeating  any  attempt  to  discover  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  interchanges  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  Sugges- 
tive in  this  connection  are  the  following  lines  by  Moore  in  a 
recently  published  work:'"  "Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  intracellular  enzymes  have  been  isolated  from  living  cells 
which  are  capable  of  producing  actions  hitherto  only  observed 
in  the  presence  of  the  cell,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  chemical  activity  of  the  cell  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  such  intracellular  enzymes."  .... 
.  .  .  "Without  disparaging  the  importance  and  value  of  such 
work  of  separation  of  intracellular  enzymes,  it  may,  however, 
be  urged  that  there  is  in  such  a  view  no  explanation  of  the 
phasic  activity  of  the  cell,  no  taking  into  account  of  the  action 
of  the  living  cell  in  co-ordinating,  so  to  speak,  the  myriad  ac- 
tivities going  on  within  it  whereby  the  whole  process  is 
regulated." 

In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  submitted  so  far  in  this  work 
regarding  the  role  of  leucocytes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue- 
cell,  the  coordination  of  the  various  phases  of  its  life-cycle  as- 
sumes a  normal  sequence.  The  leucocyte  not  only  supplies  the 
"nutritive  particles,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  calls  them,  thus  satis- 
fying the  constructive  or  anabolic  phase  of  the  process,  but  also 
the  hydrolytic  enzymes  necessary  to  break  down  the  worn-out 
nutrient  material  and  prepare  it  for  elimination — the  catabolic 
phase  of  the  process. 

A  question  at  once  imposes  itself,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  are  dealing  now  with  the  tissue-cells  of  highly  differ- 
entiated animals  in  which  the  pancreas  affords  an  endless  sup- 


»»»  Moore;    HUl's  "Recent  Advances  in  Physiology  and  Bio-Chemistry."  p.  H. 
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ply  of  zymogens  for  the  elaboration  of  "ferments/*  which  the 
leucocytes  transfer  to  the  cells.  How  can  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  these  same  enzymes — or  aggregate  of  enxj^es 
characterized  as  ''trypsin" — in  an  animal  devoid  of  pancreas, 
down,  in  fact,  to  the  lowest  in  the  zoological  scale,  the  imicella- 
lar  organism?  Even  the  latter  differs  in  no  way,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  life-cycle  is  sustained,  from  the  tissue-cell 
of  the  highest  of  vertebrates,  man.  Although  it  has  to  provide 
for  itself,  it  acquires  from  the  organic  materials  it  engulfs  in 
its  protoplasm  the  three  bodies  required  to  build  up  its  "fer- 
ments," and  which,  we  have  seen,  are  present  in  all  living 
structures. 

All  this  clearly  points  to  a  common  governing  prin- 
ciple in  all  organic  life  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a 
living  cell  ac(|uires  the  ferments  which  carry  on  its  meta- 
bolism, viz.,  coml)ined  with  the  food  materials  it  ingests.  It 
is  as  evident  that  since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  digestive  leucocytes  to  provide  the  tissue-cells  their 
nutrient  materials  and  the  hydrolytic  ferments  required  to 
break  the  latter  down  when  they  are  no  longer  of  use,  these 
fennents  cannot  be  said  to  originate  in  the  tissue-cells  them- 
selves, but  in  the  digestive  apparatus  from  which  the  leucocytes 
obtain  them. 

In  brief,  the  fore^^oing  evidence  has  sen'ed  to  show:    (1) 

that  the  iussuc-cells  do  not  contain,  as  now  believed,  a  large  num- 
her  of  special  ferments  differing  from  those  found  in  the  inies^ 
tine;  (2)  that  the  tissue-cells  of  all  liviiig  organisms  contain 
the  three  constituents  of  at  least  one  hydrolytic  triad,  trypsin, 
including  adrenoxidase,  the  active  principle  of  which  confers 
upon  the  latter  its  properties  as  a  ferment;  (3)  that  whereas  in 
the  intestine  and  in  the  digestive  leucocytes,  trypsin  hydrolyses 
food-proteids  prior  to  their  transformation  into  assimilable  gran- 
ules  (anabolism),  in  the  tissue-cell  it  hydrolyses  worn-out  pro^ 
teid  granules  or  chromosomes  to  convert  them  into  eliminable 
waste-products  (cataholism)  :  (4)  that  the  trypsin  or  any  other 
hydrolytic  ferment  found  in  tissue-cells  does  not  originate  in 
these  cells,  but  from  the  digestive  apparatus  through  the  inters 
mediary  of  the  digestive  leucocytes. 
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THE  GRANULATIONS  OF  LEUCX)CYTES  AND  ADRENOXIDASE 
IN  THE  FIINCTIOJNS  OF  THE  NERVE-CELL. 

"What  the  Derve-impulse  actually  consists  in  we  do  not 
know,"  says  Stewart."**  "All  we  know  is  that  a  change  of  some 
kind,  of  which  the  only  external  token  is  an  electrical  change, 
passes  over  the  nerve  with  a  measurable  velocity,  and -gives 

tidings    of    itself/^ "Whether    the    wave    which 

passes  along  the  nerve  is  a  wave  of  chemical  change  (such,  for 
example,  as  runs  along  a  train  of  gunpowder  when  it  is  fired  at 
one  end),  or  a  wave  of  mechanical  change,  a  peculiar  and  most 
delicate  molecular  shiver,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  there  is  no 
definite  experimental  evidence  to  decide,  although  the  former 
is  the  most  probable  view." 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  chromatin  granules  which 
correspond  chemically  and  tinctorially  with  the  nucleo-proteid 
granulations  of  leucocytes  arc  also  present  in  the  nerve-cells. 
Again,  in  the  first  volume"^  I  pointed  out  a  fact  which  seemed 
to  me  capable  of  affording  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  nerve- 
impulse,  viz.,  that  the  oxidizing  substance — the  adrenoxidase — 
circulates  in  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerves,  the  cell-bodies  and 
their  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites,  and  other  nerve-struc- 
tures, and  that  the  nervous  system,  as  far  as  the  plasma  is  con- 
cerned, is  an  extension  of  the  general  circulation,  thus  consti- 
tuting what  might  be  termed  the  intraneural  circulation. 

That  the  various  nervous  structures  referred  to  are  longi- 
tudinal channels  or  canaliculi  similar  to  capillaries,  and  that 
the  blood-plasma  circulates  in  these  channels,  is  sustained  by 
considerable  evidence. 

Holmgren"*  found  that  the  reticular  network  of  all  gang- 
lion-cells was,  in  reality,  a  system  of  lymph-canaliculi  and  that 
the  nucleus  itself  received  two  delicate  vessels.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  Studnickal,  Bethe  and  others.  Donaggio"*  con- 
ducted similar  researches,  using,  however,  material  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  system.  He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  findings  of  his  predecessors,  but  found  that  the  dis- 


"•  Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiology/'  fourth -edIUon,  p.  592,  1900. 
'"C/.   vol.   I.   pp.   532  to   590. 

"•Holmgren:    Anatom.  Anzelgcr.  Bd.  xvl,  Nu.  7,  S.  161,  1899. 
ut  Donaiiglo:    Riviata  aperimentale,   Faac.  1,   1900. 
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tributioii  and  general  characters  of  the  minute  canaliculi  were 
identical  in  all  types  of  cells,  the  only  variations  being  in  the 
caliber  of  the  canaliculi,  these  minute  channels  being  somewhat 
larj^or  in  some  cells  than  in  others.  That  it  is  not  lymph,  how- 
ever, as  these  authors  believe,  that  circulates  in  the  ganglionic 
canaliculi,  and  that  it  is  the  blood-plasma — its  vascular  homo- 
loguc — is  shown  by  the  earlier  (188G)  experiments  of  Adamkie- 
wicz.^-"  This  observer  found  that  injections  into  blood-vessels 
caused  the  ])lasnia  alone,  i.e.,  blood-plasma  without  blood-cor- 
puscles, to  penetrate  minute  capillaries  which  coursed  in  gang- 
lionic cells. 

Zoolo<ry  affords  many  examples  in  w^hich  the  blood-plasma 
circulates  in  the  nerve  ganglia.  This  is  best  shown  in  animals 
whose  blood  contains  no  red  cor[)Uscles  and  in  whic*h  the  haemo- 
globin is  dissolved  in  the  ])lasma.  Thus,  Ray  Lankester"' 
found  that  in  the  sea-mouse  the  chain  of  nerve  ganglia  was  a 
bright  crimson  color,  the  hue  in  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion 
being  as  intense  **as  a  drop  of  fresh  human  blood,"  the  color 
hnpregnating  **the  nerve  itself."  Oamgee^"  also  states  that 
**haMnoglobin  has  Ix'en  found  diffused  in  the  substance  of  the 
nervous  tissue/'  and  that  Ilubrecht*-^  ''found  haimoglobin  in 
the  red-colored  cerebral  ganglia  of  certain  Xemertine  worms, 
which  ])ossoss  no  eolored  I )lood -corpuscles." 

Pathology  supplies  striking  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Althougli  the  fact  tliat  the  toxin  of  tetanus  affects 
mainly  the  central  nervous  system  has  ]»een  known  a  long  time, 
the  manner  in  which  it  reaches  the  cellular  elements  has  only 
been  esta])lish(»d  within  the  last  few  years.  Marie  and  Morax, 
in  1902/'*  found  thnt  when  this  toxin  was  injected  into  the 
tissues  it  entered  the  blood.  Thence  it  pass<*d  into  the  motor 
and  vasomotor  nerves,  beginning  with  the  peripheral  nerve 
endings,  and  steadily  progressed  upward  by  way  of  the  axiS" 
rt/Iindf'rs,  until  the  central  nervous  system,  cord,  pons,  medulla, 
etc.,  were  saturated.  While  motor  nerves  were  found  to  "ab- 
sorb" toxin  more  rapidly  than  others,  the  sensory  and  sym- 
pathetic nerve  endings  were  also  found  to  take  up  portions  of 

i="  Adainkw'wirz:     NVurol.    rontralbl..    Ti(\.   xlx.    S.   2.    1900. 

'-'  Hay   Lankf'Ster:     Pror.   Iloyal   Soc.   London,  vol.   xxi,  p.  70.  1872. 

'^-^  GaniRro:     SfhJifiT.    /.'K*.  rit..    vol.    I.    p.   187. 

'2^  Iluhrerht:     Xiodorland    Arch.    f.    Zo61otri<-.    Hft.    3,    1S76. 

»-*  Mario  and  Morax:    Ann.  dc  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  vol.  xvl,  p.  818.  1902. 
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the  toxin.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Meyer  and 
Ransom*"  by  independent  researches.  They  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  occurred  early  if  the  region 
inoculated  was  near  the  central  nervous  system,  and  that  the 
period  of  incubation  was  long  when  the  inoculation  was  remote 
from  the  cord,  thus  showing  that  the  length  of  the  nerve  gov- 
erned the  period  of  incubation,  a  fact  previously  emphasized  by 
Courmont  and  Doyon.^^*  Meyer  and  Ransom,  moreover,  found 
the  toxin  in  the  axis-cylinders,  and  ascertained  that  when  it 
was  injected  after  these  structures  had  been  severed,  the  upper 
segment  did  not  contain  the  poison.  The  latter  travelled  cen- 
tripetally  and  entered  the  nerve,  not  by  way  of  the  neural  cap- 
illaries, but  by  the  bare  axis-cylinder  endings  in  the  muscle. 
These  and  other  experiments  led  these  investigators  to  conclude 
that  the  toxin  did  not  reach  the  central  nervous  system  by  the 
lymphatics,  but  soleltf  by  the  axis-cylinders.  They  suggested 
that  there  must  be  in  these  structures  "a  current  of  protoplasm*' 
which  carried  the  toxin  to  the  central  cells.  That  the  toxin 
did  not  j>enetrate  the  axis-cylinders  by  way  of  the  lymphatics 
had  also  been  demonstrated  by  Marie  and  Morax.'^^  These  in- 
vestigators suggested  that  it  was  "absorbed"  by  these  structures. 
With  the  axis-cylinders  as  plasma-capillaries,  we  need  no  tenta- 
tive theories  to  explain  this  process:  It  is  the  blood-plasma 
that  enters  these  minute  channels  to  which  Schiifer"*  refers  as 
"extremely  fine  tubes  filled  with  fluid'*  which  carries  the  toxin 
while  coursing  through  them. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  oxidizing  substance,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase, 
in  these  nerve-channels  suggests  itself  in  view  of  the  facts  that 
the  plasma  invariably  contains  this  substance,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  that  it  is  the  albuminous  and  main  component  (94  per 
cent.)  of  ha?moglobin,  which  circulates  as  just  shown  in  the 
ganglia  and  nerves  of  some  animals.  But  direct  evidence  to 
this  eflfect  is  also  available.  As  stated  bv  Barker,*^*  "the  con- 
ditions  in  the  nerve  structures  essential  to  methylene-blue  re- 
actions'* are,  according  to  Ehrlich  (1880),  "(1)  oxygen  satura- 
tion,   (2)  alkalinity."  As  is  well  known,  injections  of  methylene- 


'»  Meyer  and  Ransom:    Procpedlnga  Royal  Soc.  vol.  Ixxll,  p.  26,  1904. 

)**  Courmont    and    Doyou:    "Le    t^tanos,"    Paris,    1899. 

>"  Marie  and  Moras :    /«or.  cit. 

»•  Cf.  Tol.  I,  p.  535. 

>*  Barker:    N.  T.  Med.  Jonr..  May  15,  et  seq.,  1897-98. 
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blue  into  animals  causes  their  axis-cylinders,  nerve-endings,  etc., 
to  become  intensely  blue,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  consider- 
able oxygen  in  these  structures.  Again,  since  the  methylene- 
blue  penetrates  the  nerves,  though  injected  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
latter,  or  rather  its  oxygen-laden  plasma,  which  carries  the  stain 
into  the  axis-cylinders,  nerve-endings,  etc. — precisely  as  is  the 
case  with  tetanus  toxin. 

That  the  methylene-blue  actually  penetrates  into  the  axis- 
cylinders  was  recently  demonstrated  by  Meltzer,  of  New  York.*** 
Intravenous  injections  were  followed  not  only  by  staining  of 
these  structures  throughout  their  entire  length,  but  when  a 
segment  of  nerve  was  isolated  between  two  ligatures,  it  failed 
to  be  stained,  thus  showing  that  the  methylene-blue  entered  the 
nerve  by  way  of  its  extremities,  central  and  peripheral.  Al- 
though chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  pene- 
trated the  axis-cylinder  from  the  side,  at  Banvier's  nodes,  stain- 
ing the  axis-cylinders  a  short  distance,  the  methylene-blue  solu- 
tion circulated  from  end  to  end.  The  concurrence  with  the 
circulation  of  tetanus  toxin  as  to  the  role  of  the  axis-cylinders 
as  channels  for  the  methylene-blue  stained  plasnm  is  self- 
evident. 

Again,  as  shown  by  Apathy,  the  structures  stained  with 
methylene-bhie  are  also  stained  ])y  his  chloride  of  gold  method. 
This  coincides  with  Meltzors  observation  that  the  axis-cylinders 
also  take  Imth  these  stains.  Now,  Barker  writes:  'Inside  the 
gaiuiUoU'cdJs  a  recticulum  of  fine  fibrils  derived  from  the  neurch 
fibrils  in  transit  can  be  stained  a  beautiful  deep-violet  color  by 
AptUhy's  chloride  of  gold  method."  This  confirms  the  obser- 
vation of  Adamkiewicz  as  to  the  circulation  of  blood-plasma  in 
the  ganglionic  cells.  It  explains  also  why  ^leltzer  found  that 
the  methylene-blue  entered  the  axis-cylinders  by  way  of  the 
central  nerve-cells  as  well  as  through  peripheral  nerve-endings. 
Indeed,  that  it  is  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  axis-cvlinders 
that  is  present  in  the  cellular  network  of  neuro-fibrils  is  further 
shown  bv  the  familiar  fact  that  the  latter  is  also  stained  by 
methylene-blue.  The  link  with  Meltzer's  observation  now  ap- 
pears:   "Apathy,  Bethe,  Xissl  and  other  histologists  have  all 

»*»  Meltzer:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  x,  p.  xxiv,  1903-4. 
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found  that  the  neuro-fibrils  which  reach  the  cell-body  of  a 
neuron  by  way  of  its  dendrites  passed  out  of  it  again  to  take 
pari  Ml  the  fannation  of  the  axis^cylinder — thus  entering  the 
latter  from  above,  t.c,  by  way  of  the  central  cell/' 

All  this  points  to  another  fact,  viz.,  that  Apathy's  neuro- 
fibrils are  likewise  channels  for  adrenoxidase-laden  blood- 
plasma,  as  I  suggested  in  the  first  volume,  for  if  it  is  blood- 
plasma  which  carries  the  stains  from  below,  it  is  the  same  fluid 
which  carries  it  from  above. 

While  this  affords  evidence  in  favor  of  the  neuro-fibril 
theory,  it  does  not  support  Apdthy,  Bethe,  Nissl  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  belief  that  this  theory  overthrows  the  neuron 
doctrine  now  accepted  by  most  neurologists,  including  D^jerine, 
Obersteiner  and  Barker,  and  histologists  such  as  KoUiker, 
Ramon  y  Cajal,  van  Lenhossek  and  van  Gehuchten,  since  the 
neuro-fibrils  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  "conductors,"  as 
plasma  capillaries.  Moreover,  Ramon  y  Cajal  has  shown  re- 
cently'** by  means  of  new  staining  methods,  that  the  ends  of 
the  dendrites,  i.e.,  the  neuron's  protoplasmic  extensions,  are 
independent  ner\'0U8  elements  with  free  endings,  and  that  they 
are  varicose,  while  the  neuro-fibrils  are  smooth.  The  latter 
were  found  to  form  two  close  networks,  in  which  the  fibrils 
anastomosed  freely,  one  network  extending  between  the  den- 
drites (Golgi's  network),  the  other  sending  large  fibrils  into  the 
cell.  In  some  dendrites  large  fibrils  could  be  traced  to  the 
nucleus,  around  which  they  formed  a  dense  perinuclear  mass. 
As  these,  interpreted  from  my  viewpoint,  are  all  plasma  capil- 
laries, the  neuron  preserves  its  identity  as  an  independent  an- 
atomical structure,  just  as  a  kidney  remains  a  kidney  though 
traversed  by  many  blood-vessels,  and  though  its  parenchyma 
contains  a  multitude  of  capillaries.  The  need  of  these  in  the 
formation  of  the  nerve-impulse  is  sho\ni  by  the  fact  that,  as 
stated  by  Howell,**^  "a  nerve  placed  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
oxygen  loses  its  irritability,  and  regains  it  quickly  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  oxygen."  Briefly,  we  are  not  dealing,  as  stated 
above,  with  conductors  of  nerve  energy  as  Apathy,  Bethe  and 
their  followers  believe,  but  with  the  circulation  of  the  neuron. 


'*' Ramoo  j  Cajal:    Archiyes  latlnes  de  m6d.  et  de  biol.,  T.  i.  No.  1,  Oct. 
20.  1903. 

»»  Howell:    "T.  B.  of  Physiology,"  p.  113,  1906. 
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This  applies  likewise  to  nucleo-proteidy  the  presence  of 
which  in  nerve-cells  was  shown  in  the  precefling  section.  In- 
t(;resting  in  this  connection  is  a  remark  of  Halliburton's  brought 
out  by  Baumstark,''''*  who  referred  to  "the  chief  proleid  mailer 
in  nervous  tissue  as  resembling  casein/'  "There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  this,"  says  Halliburton,  ^^for  it  is  a  nucleo- 
proteid."  This  is  true  of  brain-cells  as  well.  Levene*"  found 
that  "the  nucleo-coinpound  of  the  brain  was  a  true  nucleo- 
proteid." 

Although  the  presence  of  fermenls  in  nervous  tissues  has 
not  been  determined  specifically,  it  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
biochemical  processes  of  which  nerve-cells  and  their  prolonga- 
tions, dendrites  and  axis-cylinders,  are  known  to  be  the  seat. 
Thus,  Halliburton'^^  found  fresh  nervous  tissues  invariably 
alkaline;  and  that  on  exposure  they  rapidly  became  acid.  He 
ascribed  this  change  to  lactic  acid,  stating,  however,  that  Miiller 
and  Gschleiden  had  ccmcluded  that  it  was  due  to  fermenlalion 
lactic  acid.  We  have  a  counterpart  of  this  process  in  the  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid  in  muscles,  the  sarcolactic  acid.  The 
lactic  acid  formed  in  milk  may  also  be  elal)orated,  as  in  muscles, 
irrespective  of  any  ])acterial  action.  Tlius  Babcock  and  Rus- 
selP'****  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  bac- 
terial influence,  insured  by  careful  sterilization,  casein  was 
steadily  being  digested.  Their  experiments  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  due  to  a  fenn(»nt  which  they  classed  among 
the  trypsins.  If,  now,  Baumstark's  observation  that  the  "chief 
proteid  matter  in  nervous  tissue'*  n^sembles  casein,  and  Halli- 
burton's remark  that  this  casein-like  ])<)dy  is  nucleo-proteid,  are 
taken  into  account,  and  the  cjisein-like  nucleo-proteid  given  the 
position  it  occupies  in  milk  as  a  substance  which  is  being  di- 
gested by  the  trypsin  (considered  elsewliere  as  a  hydrol}'iic 
triad),  we  have  evidence  to  the  effect  that  catabolism  is  not  only 
a  feature  of  nervous  tissue  metabolism,  but  also  that  it  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  all  other  cells.  Briefly,  T  showed  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,'^^  that  leucocytes  supply  nucleo-proteid  granules 


i«Baum8tark:    Zeit.  f.  physlol.,  Cheralp.  Bd.  \x.  S.  145.  1889. 
iMLjiyone:    Arch,  of  Neurol,  and  Psycho-Path.,   vol.  li,  Nos.  1-2,  p.  3,  1899. 
'»  Halliburton:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  82. 

»*»  Habcock  and  Russell:    Annual  Rep.  of  Agricul.  Exp.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  Wise., 
1897. 

»"  Cf.   tbl8  vol.,   p.  902  et  seq. 
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to  nerve-cells  as  well  as  to  other  cellular  elements ;  we  now  find 
that,  as  in  all  other  cells,  it  is  nucleo-proteid  which  is  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  a  ferment. 

That  nerve-cells  must  be  the  seat  of  metabolism  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  cells  imposes  itself  as  a  logical  conclusion. 
Soury,"'*  in  his  comprehensive  treatise,  says  in  this  connection: 
"On  the  whole,  the  metabolic  processes  in  the  spinal  ganglia  are 
most  active.  Levi'^®  found  therein  a  quantity  of  granules 
greater  than  in  any  other  nervous  element  in  the  organism.  It 
is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  these  intracellular  exchange 
products  affords  a  criterion  as  to  the  metabolic  activity  of  a 
nervous  element.  Ranvier  has  pointed  out  the  great  vascular 
wealth  of  the  spinal  ganglia  of  mammals.  It  is,  in  fact,  prob- 
able that  not  only  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  but  also  in  nerve-cells 
in  general,  the  metabolic  processes  are  very  active.^^  He  ad- 
duces as  evidence  to  this  effect  "besides  the  abundant  vascu- 
larization of  all  the  centers  and  nerves  of  the  organism,  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  elements  of  the  bodv,  the  nerve-cell  is  that  which 
bears  the  least  well  a  diminution  of  oxygen. ^^ 

Cytology  and  pathology  furnish  direct  evidence  in  this 
direction: — 

The  predominant  role  of  chromatin  in  the  vital  functions 
of  cells  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  by  cytologists  as  the  cellu- 
lar living  substance,  that  which  is  being  constantly  disintegrated 
and  replaced  concomitantly  by  new  matter.  This  applies  like- 
wise, as  is  well  known,  to  the  chromatin  of  nerve-cells.  Now, 
Halliburton,^*®  alluding  to  chromatolysis  of  the  Nissl  granules, 
writes:  "It  occurs  in  various  abnormal  states  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  poisons,  and  its  occurrence  indicates  a 
diminution  of  the  mial  interaction  between  the  highly  phos- 
phorized  nucleus  and  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  Chroma- 
tolysis alone,  however,  is  not  indicative  of  cell  destruction,  and 
the  cell  may  recover  its  functions  later  when  the  abnormal  con- 
dition passes  off.'*  It  is  evidently  the  nucleo-proteid  which  is 
thus  reduced,  and — as  inferred — replaced ;  for,  as  stated  by  the 
same  author  with  reference  to  the  "fine  dust-like  particles"  into 


»•  Souit:    "Systftme  nerreuz  central,"  Tome  11,  Paris,  1889. 
''•LeTl:    RiT.  dl  patol.  nenr.  e  ment..  p.  169  et  aeq.,  1896. 
>^  Halliburton:    Loc.  ciL^  p.  87. 
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which  the  granules  are  reduced,  "micro-chemical  methods  have 
shown  that  they  consist  of  nucleo-proteid/' 

The  nerve-cell  differs  from  the  typical  cell  described  by 
zoologists  in  one  particular — a  feature  which  assumes  a  normal 
aspect  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  viz.,  that  its  nutri- 
tion and  its  reproduction  are  not  solely  under  the  domain  of  the 
cell-body,  at  least  in  young  animals. 

"Many  experiments  have  shown,"  says  Verwom/**  "that 
protoplasm  is  incapable  of  self-preservation  without  the  cell- 
nucleus,  and  the  nucleus  similarly  incapable  without  the  proto- 
plasm.'* If,  for  example,  Sientor  Boeseliiy  a  trumpet-shaped  in- 
fusorian,  be  cut  so  that  one  piece  will  contain  protoplasm  and 
nucleus,  and  the  other  only  protoplasm,  "the  former  continues 
to  live  and  ropretsents  a  complete  cell,  while  the  other,  possess- 
ing no  longer  the  individuality  of  a  cell,  invariably  perishes." 
As  stated  by  Wilson,  the  latter  ceases  to  assimilate  or  grow,  and 
is  devoid  of  the  power  of  re})air.  This  is  thought  by  physiolo- 
gists to  ap])ly  to  nerve-cells;  thus  Stewart***  writes:  "Nerve- 
fibers  are  'bound  in  the  bundle  of  life'  with  the  nerve-cells  from 
which  their  axis-cvlinders  arise:  the  connection  Between  cell 
and  axon  once  severed,  the  nerve-fiber  dies  inevitably."  That 
this  can  no  longer  ])e  taken  as  a  guiding-principle,  however,  is 
shown  by  tlie  following  facts. 

"The  question  of  the  possi])ility  of  autoregeneration  of  the 
distal  end  of  a  divided  nerve  which  has  been  prevented  from 
uniting  with  its  central  end  is  one  of  great  interest,"  wrote 
Barker  recently.*"  "Bethe  has  repeated  the  earlier  experi- 
ments of  Philippe^ux  and  Yul])ian,  and  asserts  that  in  young 
animals  autoregeneration  takes  place,  the  Schwann  cells, 
uniting  end  to  end,  building  the  new  nerve-fibers  and  producing 
not  onlv  new  axons,  ])ut  actual Iv  new  nivelin  sheaths  and  neuro- 
fibrils.  Betlie's  experiments  hnve  been  confirmed  by  Ballance 
and  Stewart  in  England,  van  (iehuchten  in  Belgium,  Barfurth"* 
in  Germanv,  and  recentlv  bv  Raimann.^^  The  facts  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  axis-cvlinders  receive  blood-plasma  by  way  of  their 
peripheral  nerve-endings,  and  that  the  nerve-substance,  inplud- 


141  Verworn:    Lm'.  vU.,  p.   00. 

"2  Stewart:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  605. 

i«»  Barker:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Apr.  7.  1906. 

i**Barfurth:    Anat.   Anzelger,  Jena,  Bd.   xxvil,   Suppl..  S.  160,   1906. 
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ing  the  myelin,  receives  nucleo-proteid  granules  through  the 
intermediary  of  leucocytes,  readily  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
every  nerve-segment,  whether  above  or  below  the  section,  being 
nourished  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  tissue-cell. 

Barker  says  also,  however,  that  the  validity  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  above  "has  been  denied  by  Munzer  and  by 
Langiey  and  Anderson,"^  the  latter  asserting  that  if  anasto- 
mosis with  other  nerves  in  the  limb  and  all  possibility  of  out- 
growth from  the  central  stump  be  prevented  no  autoregenera- 
tion  occurs/*  In  the  light  of  my  views  these  experiments  im- 
pair in  no  way  the  observations  of  Philippeaux  and  Vulpian, 
Bethe  and  their  followers.  The  process  of  regeneration  being 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  nutrition,  the  anastomotic 
branches  of  the  divided  nerve  may  subserve  important  roles  in 
this  function,  both  direct  and  indirect.  Under  these  conditions 
division  of  these  branches  cannot  but  prevent  the  reparative 
process.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  prevention  of  outgrowth 
from  the  central  stump.  If  this  outgrowth  happens  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  regenerative  process,  the  latter  including  a  simul- 
taneous development  of  both  stumps,  artificial  prevention  of 
the  outgrowth  of  one  of  them  must  inevitably  invalidate  the  pro- 
cess of  repair.  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  therefore,  the 
experimental  procedures  of  Munzer  and  of  Langiey  and  Ander- 
son merely  rendered  the  autoregeneration  of  the  divided  nerve 
impossible  by  impairing  the  mechanism  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  regeneration  of  the  peripheral  stump  has  been,  and 
is  now,  regarded,  even  by  the  supporters  of  the  neuron  theory, 
as  a  serious  obstacle.  In  the  light  of  my  views,  it  contributes 
additional  evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  neuron  is  nourished 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  serves,  with  other  available 
testimony,  to  raise  the  neuron  to  a  higher  position  than  it  now 
occupies,  since  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
cell,  but  a  structure  composed  of  many  cells,  and  therefore  an 
organ — traversed,  like  all  other  organs,  by  blood  channels. 

Many  investigators,  Capobianeo  and  Fragnito,  Paladino, 
Fischer,  Hill,  Bechterow,  van  Gieson,  Sachs,  Nissl  and  others 
have  urged  this  view  to  offset  Waldeyer^s  conception  of  the 


^^Laogley  and  Anderson:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxxl,  p.  418,  1904. 
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neuron  as  a  cell  or  unit,  the  tendency  being  even  to  drop  the 
term  "neuron/'"**  I  can  8ee  no  practical  advantage  in  this; 
Waldeycr's  term  is  so  generally  accepted  that  a  new  term  would 
merely  introduce  another  source  of  confusion. 

That  a  nerve,  including  tlie  various  structures  which  con- 
stitute a  neuron,  is  built  of  cells  fused  end  to  end,  is  sustained 
by  considerable  evidence.  Apathy,  Bethe,  Rosenheim  and 
Benda,  Wynn  and  other  histologists  hold  that  the  neuro-fibrils 
are  differentiated  from  these  neuroblasts  or  formative  cells, 
while  the  rest  of  the  cell  becomes  a  sponge-like  reticulum 
destined  to  hold  the  fatty  substance  (casein-like,  to  recall  a 
former  comparison),  the  myelin.  Many  embryologists,  includ- 
ing ITcrtwig,  Beard  and  Balfour,  besides  Apdthy  and  Bethe,  con- 
tend that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  developed  from  migrated 
neuroblasts,  the  end-result  being  that  described  by  histologists. 
Physiology  adduces  the  "avalanche"  phenomenon  observed  by 
Pfliiger,  t.^.,  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  impulse  throughout 
the  length  of  the  nerve,  and  as  the  segments  increase  in  num- 
ber. Durante"^  strongly  urges  this  view,  and  states  that  it  ex- 
plains the  presence  of  normal  nerve  trunks  in  embryos  in  which 
the  central  nenous  system  is  absent.  This  author  also  points 
out — tlie  contribution  of  pathology  to  the  question — that  dur- 
ing Wallerian  degeneration  each  segment  breaks  down  as  a 
separate  entity,  and  that  in  peripheral  neuritis  the  lesions  may 
be  strictly  localized  in  a  single  segment.  Finally  Barker,  re- 
ferring to  the  recent  investigations  of  Capobianco  and  Frag- 
nito,"**  Pighini"**  and  La  Pegna,^*^''  writes:  "This  pluricellular 
or  catenary  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  peripheral  fibers 
has  been  extended  even  to  the  dendrites  and  the  nerve-cell  of 
the  central  organs,  certain  Italian  investigators  especially  as- 
serting that  the  rows  of  cells  fuse  inside  the  central  system  to 
give  rise  to  them,  their  nuclei  gradually  disappearing." 

While  all  this  may  be  said  fairly  to  apply  to  the  formation 
of  myelin-sheaths,  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  the 
axis-cylinder  is  also  a  product  of  the  sheath-cells  is  only  infer- 


i*«  Durante:    Le  buUetln  Mddical,   Aug.  23,  p.  733,   1905. 

»«  Durante:    Ibid.,  p.  47. 

**■  Capobianco  and  Fragnlto:    Annali  di  Neurologla.  vol.  xvii,  1899. 

"•Pighini:    nibliogr.   Anat.,  Paris  and   Nancy,   T.   xvl.   p.  74-105. 

^^  La  Pegna:    Annali  di  Neuroligia.  vol.  xxii,  1904. 
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ential.  As  stated  by  Bohm,  Davidoff  and  Huber/''^  "the  seg- 
mental structure  of  nerve-fibers  would  seem  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  formed  by  a  number  of  cells  fused  end  to 
end;"  but  they  refer  to  their  description  of  the  ganglion  cells 
and  their  processes  as  showing  that  "this  can  be  the  case  only 
80  far  as  the  nerve-sheaths  are  concerned."  All  the  testimony 
'submitted  in  this  section  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  plasma 
(the  freedom  with  which  tetanus  toxins  ascend  to  the  nerve- 
cell,  the  end-to-end  circulation  of  methylene-blue,  etc.)  in  the 
axis-cylinder  points  in  the  same  direction.  Barker  recalls  "the 
embryologic  researches  of  His,  which  taught  that  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fiber  represents  the  outgrowth  from  a  single 
nerve-celP  and  that  "the  studies  of  Golgi's  preparations  of 
young  embryos  confirmed  in  the  most  striking  way  the  opinion 
of  His."  He  mentions  also  the  recent  experiments  of  R.  G. 
Harrison,^^^  which  conclusively  showed  that  "naked,  non- 
nucleated  fibers  which  could  be  traced  as  such  all  the  way  from 
the  spinal  cord  to  the  extreme  ventral  part  of  the  musculature" 
had  developed  from  the  anterior  horns  "in  the  entire  absence 
of  sheath  cells." 

As  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  these  fibers  are,  of 
course,  plasma  channels  (the  role  I  have  ascribed  to  them  as 
axis-cylinders  or  neuro-fibrils),  and  not  as  Barker  calls  them 
"motor-nerves,"  nor  even  as  Apathy  terms  them  "conductors." 
In  fact,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  Stewart  says,  the  nerve-im- 
pulse "passes  over  the  nerve  with  a  measurable  velocity."  Evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  not  a  conductor  is 
also  available  in  Durante's  paper — though  this  observer  was  not 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  identity  of  the  fibers  as  neural  capil- 
laries: "A  normal  nerve,"  writes  this  clinician,  "is  endowed 
with  two  essential  physiological  properties,  conductihility  (the 
property  of  transmitting  the  nerve-impulse)  and  excitability 
(that  of  transforming  exogenous  vibrations  into  vibrations  capa- 
ble of  being  transmitted  along  nerve-paths).  In  the  course  of 
regeneration,  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  section  and  immediate 
suture  of  a  motor  trunk,  the  voluntary  movements  recur,  al- 
though electric  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  gives  no  result 


»«  Ddhm.  Davidboff  and  Hubor:    "T.  B.  of  Histology."  p.  160,  1905. 
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(Duchenne).  -Then,  indirect  cnrrents  applied  upon  the  central 
end  [the  sutured  stump]  provoke  contractions,  while  no  result 
is  obtained  by  exciting  the  scar  or  the  peripheral  end  (Erb). 
The  peripheral  end  is  thus  a  conductor  before  being  excitable. 
At  this  stage,  as  lIowcU  and  Hubert,  Weiss,  etc,  have  been  able 
to  observe,  this  peripheral  end  is  still  composed  of  imperfectly 
differentiated  embryonic  protoplasmic  tubes.  These  and  other 
facts  tend  to  show  that  the  protoplasm  of  neuroblasts,  even  when 
undilTerentiated,  can  alone  transmit,  at  least  partly,  nervous  im- 
pulses, and  this  in  the  absence  of  the  axis-cylinder  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  conductor  par  excellence/* 

This  evidence,  backed  by  all  the  data  previously  adduced, 
speaks  for  itself.  Keferring  to  the  function  of  the  myelin- 
sheath,  Howell*^'  states  (11)05)  that  "nothing  that  is  certain 
can  be  said  upon  this  point."  In  the  first  volume^"  I  pointed 
out  that  it  did  not  act  as  a  mere  insulating  material  as  now  be* 
lieved,  this  role  being  probably  fulfilled  by  the  keratin  neuril- 
emma, and  that  it — the  myelin,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann 
— was  the  active  agency  in  the  elaboration  of  the  nerve-im- 
pulse. We  now  see  that  the  true  nervous  matter  is  the  product 
of  a  chain  of  neuroblasts  which,  at  a  given  time,  surrounds  the 
axis-cylinder,  forming  the  so-called  myelin-sheath,  and  that  it 
is  this  structure  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  axis-cylinder, 
transmits  nerve-impulses.  The  "avalanche"  phenomenon  af- 
fording proof  that  the  latter  increase  in  activity  with  the  length 
of  a  nerve,  it  is  plain  that  each  neuroblast  must  contribute  nerve 
energy  to  the  sum  total  produced.  The  neuroblast  being  a  seg- 
ment of  the  myelin,  it  follows  that  I  did  not  err  four  years  ago 
in  considering  the  latter  as  the  source  of  the  nerve-impulse. 

The  identity  of  the  nerve-cells  composing  a  neuraxon  or 
nerve  now  suggests  itself.  The  so-called  myelin-sheath  is  sub- 
divided, as  is  well  known,  at  intervals  varying  from  80  to  900  fi 
by  constrictions,  the  nodes  of  Kanvier,  through  which  the  axis- 
cylinder  passes.  Each  segment  thus  formed  is  a  cell  supplied, 
like  all  other  cells,  with  a  nucleus.  This,  in  the  light  of  my 
views,  is  the  only  true  nerve-cell — the  cell-body  and  its  den- 
drites being  the  sensorium  of  the  whole  structure — while  the 
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neuron  assumes  the  rank  of  an  organ^  just  as  a  sweat-gland  is 
an  organ. 

Briefly,  this  evidence  has  served  to  show  (1)  that  a  neuron 
18  not  a  cell,  but  an  organ  composed  of  many  cells;  (2)  that 
Uke  all  other  cells  of  the  body,  the  cells  composing  a  neuron  con^ 
tain  adrenoxidase,  nucleo-proteid,  and  a  trypsin-like  ferment; 
(3)  that  the  axis-cylinders  are  the  extension  in  the  nerve  of  the 
neuro-fibrils  which  enter  the  dendrites  from  above  and  form  a 
meshwork  in  the  celUbody  {the  main  cell  of  the  neuron)  and 
around  its  nucleus;  (4)  that  the  neuro- fibrils,  including  the  net- 
work in  the  cell-body  and  the  axis-cylinders,  are  not,  as  now  be- 
lieved, conductors,  but  capillaries  which  supply  adrenoxidase- 
laden  plasma  to  the  cells  of  the  neuron;  (5)  that  the  myelin  is 
not,  as  now  believed,  a  mere  insulating  material,  but  the  seat 
of  the  metabolic  processes  to  which  the  formation  of  the  nerve- 
impulse  is  due. 

Other  phases  of  the  question  as  a  whole  must  be  studied  be- 
fore the  process  through  which  the  nerve-impulse  is  produced, 
and  the  nature  of  the  impulse,  can  itself  be  analyzed. 

THE  GRANULATIONS  OP  LEUCOCYTES  AS  LIVING 

SUBSTANCE. 

The  sponge,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
counterpart  of  the  cell-aggregates  which  constitute  many  highly 
differentiated  organs,  both  as  to  structure  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  existence  as  living  organisms  is  maintained.  Its 
channels  are  traversed,  as  shown  by  Robert  Grant,  in  1820,  by 
water  currents  (propelled  by  ciliated  collar-cells),  which  enter 
by  minute  pores  and  leave  by  larger  apical  apertures.  As 
stated  by  Professor  Minchin,"'  the  animal  receives  in  this  way 
**a  supply  of  oxygen  for  respiration."  If  we  compare  these 
minute  afferent  pores  with  the  permeable  walls  of  our  capil- 
laries and  the  efferent  apertures  of  the  sponge  with  our  lymph- 
vessels,  substituting  for  the  water  currents  our  plasma  currents 
(which  become  lymph  currents  in  the  l}Tnphatic  spaces),  con- 
siderable analogy  between  the  irrigating  process  of  the  sponge 
and  that  of  our  tissues  will  appear.  Just  as  a  sponge  is  "a 
city  of  cells,''  with  canals  coursing  between  them,  so  are  our 
tissues  "cities  of  cells''  with  canals,  our  intercellular  spaces,  the 
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lyinph-streains,  simply  replacing  the  sea-water  streams.  In- 
deed, Loisel*""  has  compared  the  mesogloea  of  sponges  to  lymph. 
This  striking  analogy  applies  even  to  the  porous  walls  in  which 
the  colonies  are  encased,  since  our  tissue-cells  are  likewise  en- 
closed in  porous  connective  tissue.  A  group  of  sponge-cells  may 
thus  be  said  to  exemplify  the  tissue-cells  in  one  of  our  lymph 
spaces.  Finally,  the  excurrent  canak,  as  the  analogues  of  the 
lyini)hatic  capillaries,  serve  similarly  as  a  drainage  system  for 
these  cavities.  "By  the  outgoing  current,"  writes  Minehin,*" 
referring  to  s])ongiv  in  general,  "the  waste  products  of  metab- 
olism are  removed  from  the  body." 

The  manner  in  whitrh  the  tissue-cells  of  these  lowly  animals 
are  nourished  corresponds  also — in  the  light  of  my  views — 
with  that  of  our  own  tissues,  Fiedler's  "Xahrzellen,'^  t.f.,  nour- 
ishing-coils or  trophocytcs,  being,  as  their  name  indicates,  recog- 
nized by  naturalists  as  food-bearers,  while  their  granules  find 
their  counterpart  in  "excessively  minute"  cells  referred  to  by 
Minchin,  which  "often  occur  in  nests  as  if  they  had  originated 
from  the  breaking  up  of  larger  cells,"  i,e,,  the  wandering  cells 
or  leucocytes.  That  these  cells  can  su])ply  their  granulations  as 
nutritive  particles,  is  also  rendered  evident  by  the  observations 
of  zoologists.  M  inch  in, ^'''*'  referring  to  the  researches  of 
Maas,"^  writes:  "In  Spotujilla  each  ovum  becomes  surrounded 
])y  a  follicle  fonned  of  the  parenchyma,  amongst  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trophocytcs  work  their  way.  The  trophoeytes 
are  (concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  the  ovum.  .  .  .  The  nu- 
triment received  from  the  trophocj/trs  being  worked  up  into  yolk 
granules.''^  We  will  see  presently  that  the  nutrition  is  but  a 
prototype  of  the  mode  of  nutriiiim  of  all  cells. 

The  role  of  these  trophocytcs  exemplifies  the  general  func- 
tion carried  on  bv  leucocvtes  in  the  nutrition  of  cellular  ele- 
ments  in  the  higher  organisms,  as  T  interpret  it,  the  parenchy- 
matous follicles  representing  a  "city  of  cells"  in  our  lymph  spaces. 
The  conversion  of  the  nutriment  into  yolk  granules  is  ascribed 
by  Maas,  however,  to  an  intrinsic  process  in  the  recipient,  i.p., 
the  ovum;  but  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  anqde  evidence  to  show 
that  the  leucocytes  themselves  convert  food-stuffs  into  assimil- 


•'^Loisol:    Jour,  de  I'Anat.  et  de  la  Physiol.,  vol.  xxxlv,  pp.  1-187,  18M. 

»"  Mlnchln:    hoc.  cit. 

»»Mlnchln:    Loc.  cit..  p.  61. 

^"•Maas:    Anat.  Anxeigcr,   Rd.    xvi.   Nu.  12.   S.   21»0,   1899. 
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able  end-products,  their  granulations.  Again,  I  have  referred 
to  these  cells  as  "tissue-builders;*^  even  this  cardinal  function 
is  exemplified  by  their  role  in  the  sponge.  Professor  Minchin, 
for  example,  states  that  "archseocytes/*  the  name  given  to  these 
wandering  cells  when  they  assume  the  role  of  germ-cells,  "are 
capable  of  giving  rise  again  as  sexual  cells,  to  the  whole  organism, 
or,  in  the  gemmules,  to  any  form  of  tissue.*' 

The  function  that  leucocytes  can  fulfill  in  this  connection, 
ue.,  as  tissue-builders  and  germ-cells,  is  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. It  affords  (1)  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
leucocyte  granulations  penetrate  tissue-cells  to  carry  on  their 
functions  therein,  and  (2)  proof  that  they — the  leucocyte 
granulations — are  living  organisms  in  the  sense  that  sperma- 
tozoa are  living  cells. 

A  spermatozoon,  in  fact,  differs  but  little  from  a  leucocyte 
granulation.  "The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  represents  the 
nucleus,"  writes  Howell,**®  "and  contains  the  valuable  chro- 
matin material."  We  have  seen  that  the  phosphorus-laden 
nuclein  is  the  active  agent  of  the  granulations.  The  same 
physiologist  says:^**  "These  heads  consist  entirely  of  nuclear 
material."  .  .  .  "Miescher,  in  investigations  upon  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  salmon,  discovered  that  the  heads  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  an  organic  combination  of  phosphoric  acid,  since 
designated  as  nucleic  acid,  united  with  a  basic  albuminous  body, 
protamin.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  later 
observers,  especially  Kossel  and  his  pupils."**^  Inasmuch 
as  protamin  is  a  proteid,  the  head  of  a  spermatozoon  may  be 
said  to  be  composed,  like  a  leucocyte  granulation,  of  nucleo- 
proteid.  Again,  as  likewise  shown  by  Kossel,  the  quantity  of 
alloxuric  bases  is  considerable  only  in  blood  rich  in  leucocytes. 
'^In  such  blood,"  says  Hammarsten,**^  "Kossel  found  1.04  per 
mille  nuclein  bases  against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.'* 
Now,  Howell,  alluding  to  the  nucleic  acid  in  the  spermatozoa  of 
the  salmon,  states  that  "on  decomposition  by  hydrolysis  it 
yields  at  first  some  of  the  purin  bases  (adenin,  guanin)  .  .  " 
etc.  Even  the  minuteness  of  the  leucocyte  granulation  is  a 
known  characteristic  of  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon. 


*••  HoweH:    Loc.  eii.,  p.  850. 

»»  Howell:    Loc.  Ht,  p.  862. 

MtBurian:    Brgebnlsse  der  Physiol..  Bd    ill.  Hft  1.  1904. 

*—  HamnmriteD:    Loe.  cit.,  p.   131. 
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This  analogy  between  the  head  of  the  spermatazoon  an( 
the  leueocytic  granulation  as  to  their  biochemiatry  is  certainl; 
striking.  It  extends  also  to  the  motility  of  the  organisms. 
observed  by  Stokes  and  Wegefarth,  Sangree^  Gulland^  Bail  anc^ 
lieo  Loeb/***  the  granulations  actually  leave  the  leucocyte  ancZi 
sliow  considerable  agitation.  Sangree*'*^  saw  fifty  or  sixti 
granulations  leave  a  leucoc}i;e  at  a  time,  with  considerable  vel< 
city;  some  moving  away  oscillating  while  others  in  masse^s 
"would  move  in  one  direction,  wave  this  way  and  that,  am 
finally  return  to  the  central  body" — the  cell. 

Stokes  and  Wegefarth  write  to  illustrate  their  motility  ol 
these  granulations,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  approximating^ 
that  of  the  body:  "At  times  the  granular  leucocytes  become 
actively  ama»boid,  and  the  granules  within  the  neutrophife 
exhibit  a  characteristic  activity  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
swarming  of  bees  around  a  hive.  The  number  of  fine  granules 
free  in  the  plasma  is  perceptibly  increased.  The  eosinophilic 
granulations  also  show  a  less  vigorous  tremulous  motion,  and 
both  varieties  follow  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  pseudo- 
podia,  the  protoplasm  being  thrown  out  first,  and  the  granules 
following.  The  characteristic  dancing  motion  of  the  granules  in 
the  neutrophilic  leucocyte  can  be  brought  out  very  plainly  by 
simply  mixing  the  drop  of  blood  with  an  equal  amount  of  dis- 
tilled water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  granules 
become  very  active  and  ])resont  a  characteristic  picture.** 

The  granulations  of  leucocytes  are  thus  similar  to  sperma- 
tozoa in  chemical  composition,  staining  properties;  like  these 
organisms  they  are  motile — the  motions  in  both  being  vibratile — 
and  they  are  capable  of  becoming  chromosomes  in  the  process 
of  reproduction.  Tliey  are  practically  tailless  spermatozoa 
such  as  those  of  myriapods,  and  when  "they  work  their  wa^ 
into  the  tissues,  and  enter  cells  in  aggregated  masses  (as  in  the 
cell-body  of  neurons),  recall  the  sperm  a  toph  ores  of  certain  uro- 
deles.  The  penetration  of  the  granulations  into  tissue-cells 
thus  becomes  a  normal  feature  of  the  process  of  nutrition;  they 
enter  the  cell  as  a  spermatozoon  enters  an  ovum.  In  my 
opinion  Auerbach's  "terminal  buttons"  are  naught  else  than 
such  granulations,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plate. 

^**  Cf.   this  vol.,   p.   887. 

>«  Sangree:     Medical   Bulletin,   Jan.,  1898. 
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That  they  are  living  bodies  is  another  conclusion  imposed 
by  their  correspondence  with  spermatozoa,  which  are  themselves 
regarded  as  living  cells.  Landois,"'*  for  example,  writes  that 
**the  spermatozoa  of  the  frog  may  be  frozen  four  times  succes- 
sively without  injury;  they  endure  a  heat  of  43.75°  C.  and  con- 
tinue to  live  for  seventy  days  in  the  testicle  transplanted  to  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  another  frog/'  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the 
head  of  the  spermatozoon  contains  chromatin  and  also  that  all 
cells  show  among  the  granules  in  their  protoplasm  some  that 
correspond  in  their  staining  properties  and  chemical  composi- 
tion with  those  of  leucocyte  granulations. 

If,  however,  these  granulations  are  living  structures,  the 
cellular  chromatic  granules  should  also  be  endowed  with  life. 
Henle  (1841),  and  subsequently  Bechamp  and  Estor,  Maggi  and 
Altmann  held  that  "microsomes  are  actually  organic  units  or 
bioblasts  capable  of  assimilation,  growth  and  division,  and  hence 
to  be  regarded  as  elementary  units  of  structure  standing  be- 
tween the  cell  and  the  ultimate  molecules  of  living  matter.^'^ 
Altmann's  conception,^*^  the  most  comprehensive,  was  that  a 
cell  was  a  colony  of  such  elementary  granules  or  "bioblasts" 
capable  of  leading  an  independent  existence.     Bacteria,  for  in- 
stance, were  considered  as  "bioblasts;"  so  were  waste-products, 
oil-droplets,  and  many  other  heterogeneous  substances.    Such  a 
widespread  application  of  the  theory  caused  it  naturally  to  be 
received  with  great  skepticism,  and  practically  to  be  set  aside 
when  bacteria  were  found  to  be  cells.     As  shown  below,  how- 
ever, there  is  good  ground  for  the  view  that  the  microsomes  of  a 
cell  are  living  entities.    Indeed,  it  is  possible  also  that  leucocyte 
granulations  may  prove  to  be  cells  in  keeping  with  sperma- 
tozoa.   Minchin,  for  example,  refers  to  the  granules  derived 
from  the  trophocytes  of  sponges  as  "excessively  minute  cells" 
having  "a  nucleus   and   a  clear  cytoplasm."    Miiller^'"   also 
alludes  to  markedly  active  granules  found  in  lymph  "enclosed 
in  an  albuminoid  covering." 

Many  other  investigators,  as  previously  stated,  have  based 
comprehensive  theories  on  the  presence  in  all  cells  of  living 


*«Lanclol8:    "T.   B.  of  Human  Phyeiology/*  Amer.  edition,  p.  945,  1905. 
^^^  Wilson  I    Loc.  cit.    D.  21. 

»•  Altmann:    Archiv  f.' Anat.   u.   Physiol..   Physiol.   Abth..   S.   524,   1889. 
»Mflller:    cited  by  Berdal,  "Histologie  normale,"  Paris.  1894. 
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or  viable  units.  The  ^'physiological  units'*  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
to  which  this  great  philosopher  ascribed  the  phenomena  of 
regeneration,  development  and  heredity,  Weismann's  "bio- 
phores,"  Beale's  ''bioblasts,"  Verwom's  "biogens,'*  and  the  vari- 
ous hypothetical  units  of  cellular  organization  and  function  in- 
troduced in  the  writings  of  Darwin,  de  Vries,  Haeckel,  Foster 
and  other  authorities,  certainly  point  to  the  need  of  such  ele- 
mentary bodies  to  account  for  vital  phenomena.  Indeed,  Ver- 
worn  refers^^®  to  his  "biogens"  as  "the  real  bearers  of  life," 
hence  to  living  units. 

Again,  Wilson,  after  reviewing  some  of  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence, and  referring  to  cells  in  general,  writes:  "Many  of  the 
granules,  especially  the  larger  and  more  obvious  of  them,  are 
unquestionably  inert  bodies,  such  as  reserve  food-matters,  sus- 
pended in  the  nicshwork.  Others  are  the  nodes  of  the  network 
or  optical  sections  of  the  threads.  But  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that,  apart  from  these  appearances,  discrete  living 
particles  may  form  a  constant  and  essential  feature  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic thread.  Those  particles,  now  generally  known  as 
microsomes  (Ranstcin,  'S'^),  are  embedded  in  threads  of  the  net- 
work." The  latter  does  not  alone  embody  the  living  constitu- 
ents of  the  cell,  for  he  says,  elsewhere,"*  after  reviewing  the 
labors  of  Van  Beucden,  Heidenhain,  Keinke  and  Schloter: 
"When  all  these  facts  are  placed  in  connection,  we  find  it  diflB- 
cult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  cytoplasmic  microsomes  at  one  extreme  and  the 
chromatin  granules  at  the  other.  And  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
are  certainly  capable  of  growth  and  division,  we  cannot  deny 
the  possibility  that  the  fonner  may  have  like  powers.'* 

This  conclusion  harmonizes  wiili  iiiv  own  readied  from  a 
different  direction,  ])oth  as  to  the  functional  relationship  of  the 
nutritional  leiieocyte  with  the  tissue-coll,  and  as  to  the  kinship 
of  its  granulations  with  tlie  bioeliemical  structure  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon and  its  role  in  reproduction.  Just  as  the  germ-cell  is 
a  living  unit,  so  is  the  chromatin  <,^ranule  or  microsome  a  living 
unit,  and  the  leucocyte  granulation,  bcin<r  naught  else  than  a 
chromatin  granule  when  transferred  to  the  tissue-cell,  is  like- 


J^Verworn:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  484. 
»"  Wilson:    Loc.  cit.,  p.   223. 
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wise,  therefore,  a  living  unit.  So  close  a  kinship  between  the 
Bpennatozoon  and  the  leucocyte  granulation  appears  anomalous; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  interpreted  from  my 
standpoint,  the  granulation  perpetuates,  as  nutritional  sub- 
stance, what  the  spermatozoon  initiates,  i.e.,  the  life  process. 

This  evidence  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  that  the  granulations  of  leucocytes  are  living 
units  which  perpetuate  in  the  organism  what  the  spermatozoa 
initiate  in  the  ova,  viz.,  the  vital  process,  the  cellular  develop- 
ment;  (2)  that  when  leucocytes  migrate  from  the  blood  to  the 
tissue-cells  in  the  lymph  spaces,  the  granulations  they  secrete 
therein  penetrate  into  the  cells  as  spermatozoa  penetrate  into  the 
ova;  and  (3)  that  the  granulations  of  nutritional  leucocytes  be- 
come the  nucleo-proteid  chromatin  granules  or  microsomes  of 
tissue-cells. 

THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  AS  THE 
DYNAMIC  ELEMENT  OF  LIFE. 

The  leucocytes,  as  we  have  seen,  supply  granulations  to  the 
tissue-cells  and  constitute  their  chromatin  granules.  An  im- 
portant discrimination  becomes  necessary  in  this  connection, 
however.  Wilson,  referring  to  the  investigations  of  Heiden- 
hain,  confirmed  by  Eeinke  and  Schloter,  states  that  "the  nuclear 
network  contains  granules  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  their  stain- 
ing capacity.  The  first  are  6(mchromatin  granules,  which  stain 
with  true  nuclear  dyes  (basic  anilines)  and  are  identical  with 
the  ^chromatin  granules'  of  other  authors.  The  second  are  the 
oar^hromatin  granules  of  the  linin  network,  which  stain  with 
plasma  stains  (acid  anilines,  etc.),  and  are  closely  similar  to 
those  of  the  cytoreticulum''  or  network.  The  first  are  evidently 
the  nucleo-proteid  granules  derived  from  leucocytes,  since  Heid- 
enhain  found,  in  accord  with  other  physiological  chemists,  that 
**basichromatin  is  a  substance  rich  in  phosphorus  (i.e.,  nucleic 
acid).'*  The  identity  of  oxychromatin  is  as  self-evident,  but  its 
importance  in  the  vital  process  is  so  great  that  I  will  submit, 
along  with  the  data  which  indicate  the  role  of  oxychromatin, 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  this  substance  is  adrenoxidase. 

Huxley's  definition  of  life:  "A  universal  disintegration 
and  waste  of  oxidation,  and  its  concomitant  reintegration  by  the 
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intussusception  of  new  matter/'  depicts  the  sequence  of  events 
in  cellular  metabolism.  This  conception  involves  first  of  all 
the  breaking  down  of  worn^  though  still  living  substance,  and 
its  replacement  by  materials  derived  from  the  exterior,  but  evi- 
dently capable  only  of  acquiring  life.  As  Spencer  says:  '*Xo 
separate  molecule  of  proteid  possesses  vitality." 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  dis- 
integration of  living  matter,  is  brought  about,  is  suggested  in 
the  following  lines  by  Chittenden :  ''Chemical  study  has  shown 
that  nudeo-proteids,  by  simple  hydrolysis  with  mineral  acids  in 
a  flask,  can  be  broken  down  in  some  form  of  proteid,  phosphoric 
acid  and  one  or  more  purin  bases,  such  as  adenin,  guanin, 
xanthin  and  hypoxanthin  ....  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  tlie  easy  convertibility  of  the  free  purin  bases,  adenin, 
guanin,  liypoxanthin  and  xanthin  into  uric  acid  hy  virtue  of 
the  action  of  the  intraceUular  enzymes  present  in  so  many  of  the 
organs  and  tissues/'  This  undoubtedly  applies  to  chromatin  dis- 
integration, for,  as  stated  by  Halliburton,"*  Hoppe-Seyler 
found  that  the  true  nuclei ns,  those  found  in  the  cell  nuclei, 
yield  "proteid  xanthin  and  alloxuric  bases"  and  ^'phosphoric 
acid,"  and  that  the  nuclei  "richet)t  in  nucleic  acid  occur  in 
the  chromatic  fibers  of  the  nucleus." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  "disintegra- 
tion and  waste  by  oxidation,''  as  expressed  by  Huxley,  no  longer 
represents  ilie  })rocess  tlirough  which  the  living  portion  of  the 
cell  is  destroyed,  according  to  tlie  more  advanced  teachings  of 
physiologi(?al  chemistry.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding diapters,^'^  catabolisni  is  not  attended  by  cellular  com- 
bustion, but  by  hydrohjtic  cleavage. 

Again,  (lantier,^^*  who  pointed  out  as  far  back  as  1881, 
that  cellular  metabolism  occurred  without  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  oxygen,  as  in  the  case  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  also  at- 
tributed the  disintegration  of  the  living  substance  to  hydrolytic 
cleavage.  He  writes,  however,  referring  to  the  cell:  "It  is 
at  the  expense  of  its  products  that  the  ])honomena  that  furnish 
the  animal  the  major  part  of  its  heat  and  energy  occur."  As 
interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  its 

»•- HaUlburton:     Schilfcr's  "T.   B.   of  Physiol.,"  vol.   I,  p.   66.  1898. 
"»  L'f.  this  vol.,  chapters  xill  and  xiv. 
i"*Gautier;    "La  cellule  vlvante,"  Purls,  1881. 
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products  that  this  bulk  of  heat  energy  is  liberated.  Indeed^  the 
prevailing  doctrine  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  energy  is  produced.  "If  heat  is  indispensable  to  liv- 
ing beings,"  says  Morat,  of  Lyons,"*  "if  the  animal  has  framed, 
as  it  were,  all  its  evolutional  development  so  as  to  regulate 
it  at  a  fixed  and  invariable  rate;  if  it  spends  combustible  ma- 
terials in  such  quantities  to  uphold  it  to  a  certain  level  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  it;  and  if  it  wastes  and  rids  itself 
of  it  so  actively  when  threatened  with  an  excess  of  it,  heat  must 
be  endowed  with  some  role  of  the  very  first  order  and  absolutely 
general  in  its  bearing  upon  the  elementary  reactions  which  sus- 
tain life,  while  giving  the  latter  its  maximal  activity  and  value. 
It  is  this  role  that  we  cannot  discern,  not  even  properly  define. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  realization  that  such  a  degree  of  heat 
is  useful;  that  another  is  bearable  and  that  another  is  harm- 
ful,  but  we  cannot  give  the  reasons  for  this." 

Still,  Morat  touches  the  keynote  of  the  true  process — in 
the  light  of  my  views — when  he  adds:  "It  seems,  however, 
that  we  can  connect  this  factor  with  the  conception,  still  so 
vague,  of  fermentation.  Fermentation  is  the  paramount  chemi- 
cal process  of  the  living  being;  fermentation  characterizes  life; 
Life  is  a  fermentation!***  It  is  not  to  hydrolytic  cleavage,  due 
to  the  action  of  trypsin,  however,  that  Professor  Morat  refers. 
After  defining  the  properties  of  catalytic  agents,  he  writes: 
"The  ferment  is  thus  endowed  with  the  most  general  character- 
istic of  living  beings:  it  modifies  its  environment  in  a  specific 
way  without  disappearing  itself,  that  is  to  say,  while  preserving 
itself."  The  final  purpose  of  this  catalytic  ferment  in  the  vital 
process  is  then  brought  forth  in  the  sentence:  "In  doing  so, 
it  awakens  thermogenic  reactions." 

Yet,  how  does  a  catalytic  ferment  awaken  these  heat-pro- 
ducing reactions?  Obscurity  recurs  in  this  connection.  The 
author  ascribes  the  intracellular  process  to  the  fact  that  ^^some 
agent  is  capable  of  converting  some  such  commonplace  energy  as 
heat  into  modalities  of  energy  commensurate  with  the  reaction 
to  be  obtained.^  This  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  fer- 
ment, but  the  main  feature  of  the  problem  is  left  unsolved. 


•  The  Italics  are  Prof.  Moral's  own. 
»» Moral:    Moral  and  Doyon,  "Traits  de  Pbyslologle,"  Paris,  1899. 
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Indeed^  Moral  states  that  'Hhis  enlightenB  us  in  no  way  upon 
the  intimate  nieehaiiisin  of  its  action." 

The  identity  of  the  agent  that  is  capable  of  carrying  on 
these  functions  suggests  itself  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence 
1  have  submitted,  namely,  adrenoxidase.  We  have  seen:  (1) 
tliat  its  active  principle,  that  of  adrenal  secretion,  is  not  only  a 
f(»rment,  but  tiic  "ferment  of  ferments"  and,  therefore,  a  com- 
ponent of  all  cells;  (2)  that  it  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent  or  "oxy- 
gen transmitter"  in  all  animals  provided  with  adrenals,  and  that 
its  analogue  in  animals  which  are  not  known  to  possess  such 
organs,  and  in  plants  likewise,  acts  as  a  catalytic,  and  finally, 
(3)  that  it  acts  as  a  thermogenic  agent  when  its  loose  oxygen 
is  brouglit  into  contact  with  the  phosphorus  of  nucleo-proteid 
granules. 

AdrcMioxidase  thus  meets  all  the  conditions  expressed  by 
the  word  ** fermentation"  as  IMorat — voicing  the  trend  of  modem 
research — interprets  it.  it  follow^s,  therefore,  that  since,  as  he 
says,  ''Life  is  a  fermentation,"  adrenoxidase  is  the  dynamic 
agent  in  ike  vital  process. 

What  function  doe^  adrenoxidase  fulfill  in  the  cell? 

Pfelfer''"  writes:  ''Various  post-mortem  oxidations  may 
occur  after  death,  as  for  example  when  the  sap  of  Monotropa, 
Vicia  fnbd,  etc..  turns  brown.  These  appear  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  certain  substances  to  which  the  provisional  name 
of  oxydases  may  be  given."  Gautier,^"^  alluding  to  this  sap, 
states  that  **it  is  always  acid,  while  the  protoplasmic  portion 
is  alwavs  sliditlv  alkaline."  lie  also  savs  that  it  contains,  be- 
sides  acids,  various  "products  of  the  cell,"  including,  among 
other  substances,  ]>igments,  extractives,  sugars,  fats,  and  alka- 
loids, which  "'the  protoplasmic  pockets,'"  i.e.,  the  vacuoles,  "could 
be  seen  in  certain  instances"  to  eliminate.  Now,  the  animal 
cell  is  similarly  su])plied  with  excretory  channels.  Bohm, 
Davidoff  and  Ifuber  state,^^*"  for  example,  that  among  the 
various  structures  that  ])rotoplasm  contains  "the  vacuoles  de- 
serve special  mention.  They  are  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
cavities  filled  with  fluid,"  add  those  histologists,  "and  vary  con- 
siderably in  number  and  size.     The  fluids  that  they  contain 

178  pfoflfer:    "PhyHlology   of   Plants,"    vol.    1,    p.    545,    1900. 

^"^  Gnutlcr:    hoc.  oit.,  p.  17. 

^™  Dohm,  Davldoff  and  Hubor:    Loc.  rit.,  p,  61,  1905. 
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differ  somewhat^  but  are  always  secreted  by  the  protoplasm,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  finally  emptied  out  of  the  cell."  It  is  plain  that 
the  products  thus  eliminated  are  wastes — the  identical  wastes 
or  decomposition  products  which,  we  have  seen,  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  lymph  to  sweep  away.  In  fact,  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  cell  evidently  corresponds  with  lymph,  since  no 
fluid  other  than  this  is  derived  from  cellular  elements.  Again, 
the  presence  of  oxidase  in  the  lymph  of  plants  affords  additional 
proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  lymph,  since  we  know  that  our 
tissue-cells  are  bathed  in  blood-plasma,  which  invariably,  we 
have  seen,  contains  adrenoxidase,  derived  from  the  adjoining 
capillaries. 

An  important  feature  of  the  question  in  point  asserts  itself 
in  this  connection:  "The  plasma  of  the  blood,"  writes 
Howell,""  "makes  its  way  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  capiU 
laries,  and  is  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  tis- 
sues, to  which  it  brings  ....  oxygen  of  the  blood  and  from 
which  it  removes  the  waste  products  of  metabolism."  In  other 
words,  according  to  the  present  (1905)  teachings,  it  is  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  plasma  that  is  supplied  to  the  tissue-cells,  and  the 
plasma  itself,  which  has  become  lymph,  merely  "bathes^'  the 
exterior  of  the  cells,  sweeping  off  the  wastes  it  eliminates.  As 
stated  by  Landois,""  however,  "It  can  be  conceived  that, 
through  contraction  and  diminution  in  size  of  their  cell  bodies 
....  they  [the  cells]  might  exert  suction  upon  the  blood- 
plasma  transuded.  If  the  cells,  themselves,  then  take  up  the 
transuded  fluid,  the  conception  is  permissible,  further,  tliat  by 
subsequent  contraction  they  express  this  fluid  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, namely,  from  secretory  space  to  secretory  space,  to- 
ward the  lymph-capillaries." 

This  suggestion  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  facts  em- 
bodied in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Indeed,  the  data  I  have 
submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages  indicate  (1)  that  it  is  not 
around  the  tissue-cells  that  the  blood-plasma  passes,  but  through 
these  cells,  and  (2)  that  they  do  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
plasma,  but  that  the  intrinsic  cellular  process  involves  the  ac- 


»«  Howell:    La?,  rtt,  p.  427. 
»*Landois:    Loe.  eit.,  p.  362. 
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live  participation  of  the  adrenoxidase  which  passes  through  the 
cells  with  the  plasma. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  oxidase  is  present  in  the 
Uuid  eliminated  by  way  of  the  vacuoles,  the  cellular  emunc- 
tories,  and  for  the  observation  of  Abelous  and  Biamfes**^  that 
tissues  are  even  richer  in  oxidase  than  the  blood  itself.  Lillie*" 
found,  moreover,  that  animal  cells  were  endowed  with  oxidiz- 
ing properties  and  that  lympho(.»ytes  and  leucocytes  contained 
oxidase.  Again,  if,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  axis-cylinders  and 
neuro-fibrils  contain  this  substance — adrenoxidase — and  that  it 
is  on  this  account  that  they  take  methylene-blue,  the  ground- 
substance  or  cytoplasm  of  cells  should  also  take  this  stain. 
Gulland,***^  in  an  illustrated  study  of  the  granular  leucocytes, 
shows  several  methylene-blue  stained  cells,  in  which  the  cyto- 
plasm, along  with  other  structures  to  be  described  presently, 
took  the  slain.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  cells  absorb 
the  adrenoxidasc-laden  })lasma  as  it  enters  the  l3'Tnph-8paoea, 
and  that  they  eliminate  it — probably  by  contracting  periodic- 
ally— with  all  wastes,  by  way  of  their  vacuoles. 

The  framework  of  the  cell,  the  cytoreiiculumy  was  called 
by  Leydig  its  "s})ongioplasm,"  so  greatly  did  it  recall  that  of 
the  sponge.  Referring  to  this  structure,  Wilson*®*  states  that 
"it  is  (^om})ose(l  of  irregular  rows  of  distinct  granules  which 
stain  intenselv  blue  with  hiematoxylin,  while  the  substance  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  left  unstained  by  hajmatoxylin,  is 
colored  by  red  acid  aniline  dyes,  siuh  as  Congo  red  or  acid 
fuchsin."  Elsewhere,  in  describing  a  diagram***^  of  a  cell,  he 
says  that  "its  basis  consists  of  a  thread-work  (mitome  or  reti- 
culum) com])osed  of  minute  granules  (microsomes)  and  travers- 
ing a  transparent  gronnd-snbstance."  Again,'^"  recalling  the 
researches  of  Van  Beneden  and  his  own,  he  writes:  "It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  microsomes  are  not  merely  nodes  of  the  network, 
or  optical  sections  of  the  thread,  as  the  earlier  authors  main- 
tained/' 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  microsomes? 


»«i  Abelous  and  Biarnds:    Lor.  cit. 

^^LiWUe:    Amer.   Jour,   of  Physiol.,  vol.   vil,   p.   412,   1902. 

iMQulland:    .lour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xix,  p.  27,   1895-%. 

"*  Wilson:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  213. 

»«  Wilson:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  14. 

>»  Wilson:    Lor.  vit.,  p.   213. 
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The  network  of  the  nucleus  contains,  as  previously  stated, 
basichromatin  granules  and  oxychromatin  granules.  Again, 
Wilson  refers  to  the  latter  as  "closely  similar  to  those  of  the 
eytoreticulum"  or  cellular  network  in  their  staining  properties. 
Ab  basichromatin  granules  were  found  by  Heidenhain  and 
others  to  be  rich  in  phosphorus,  those  of  nuclear  network  are 
doubtless  composed  of  nuclein  or  nucleo-proteid.  The  nuclear 
network  which  corresponds  tinctorially  with  the  network  of  the 
ground-substance  or  cytoreticulum,  therefore,  is  that  composed 
ol  oxychromatin  granules.  Having  now  seen  that  the  plasma 
passes  through  the  cells  and  that  oxidase  is  present  in  the  fluid 
eliminated  by  the  cell,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  oxychromatin  granules  are  in  reality  composed  of  adren- 
oxidase.  That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both 
substances  correspond  in  their  staining  properties.  Thus,  in 
the  leucocytes  stained  with  methjlene-blue  by  Gulland,  the  cyto- 
reticulum  took  the  stain  as  well  as  the  cytoplasm,  but  more  in- 
tensely. This  shows  that  adrenoxidase  is  present  in  both 
structures  though  in  a  more  condensed  form  in  the  network. 
Again,  Wilson  states  that  the  oa^^chromatin  network  stains 
with  "plasma  stains  (acid  anilines,  etc.),"  and  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  Biondi-Ehrlich  mixture  of  acid  fuchsin  and  methyl- 
green  stains  the  cytoplasm  of  leucocytes  red.  Now,  Heiden- 
hain showed  that  the  oxychromatin  granules  are  also  stained 
red  by  this  mixture.  Thus,  the  cytoplasm  and  the  cytoreticu- 
lum  correspond  in  their  reaction  to  this  stain  as  they  did  to 
methylene-blue.  Gulland's  plates  show  the  same  correspond- 
ence with  the  Biondi-Ehrlich  mixture.  This  is  further  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  the  nucleo-proteid  chromatin  is  stained 
green  by  this  mixture.  Thus  Wilson  says  that  the  green  sub- 
stance is  the  "chromatin  of  Flemraing,"  the  basichromatin, 
which,  as  stated  above,  is  rich  in  phosphorus.  It  is  evident, 
tlierefore,  that  jvst  as  the  stibstance  in  the  axis-cylinders  of 
nerves  is  adrenoxidase  (a  fact  controlled  by  the  circulation  of 
tetanotoxin-laden  plasma  in  them),  so  is  the  cytoreticulum  or 
tpangioplasm  of  cells  composed  of  adrenoxidase. 

The  far-reaching  meaning  of  this  conclusion  asserts  itself 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  living  portion  of  the  cell.  "Since 
I  saw  the  reticulum  in  continuous  movement  during  the  life  of 
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a  proto2)laHiiiie  lump,"  says  Heitzmann,***  referring  to  obser- 
vations jiiade  by  him  in  1873,  on  the  leucocyte  of  the  newt,  ^my 
conclusion  wa8  that  the  reticulum  is  made  up  of  the  living  or 
contractile  matter  proper;  whereas  the  meshes  contained  a 
liquid,  destitute  as  such  of  properties  of  life,  filling  the  meshes 
of  the  spongu-liko  structure,  and  permitting  the  contraction  of 
the  solid  portion — i.e.,  the  living  matter."  More  recently,  Wil- 
son also  wrote,^''**  alluding  to  the  "sponge-like  network/*  "At 
the  present  time  it  seems  probable  that  the  more  solid  por- 
tion is  the  more  active  and  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  as  the 
living  substance  proper,  tlie  ground-substance  [the  cytoplasm] 
being  passive."  The  role  I  attribute  to  adrenoxidase,  viz.,  that 
it  is  "the  dynamic  agent  in  the  vital  process,"  harmonizes  clearly 
with  this  view,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  probably 
in  its  original  form  that  it  occurs  in  the  network. 

Tliat  the  "granules"  descri})ed  are  formed  only  after  death 
of  the  cell,  and  owing  to  the  methods  of  fixation  employed,  is 
probable,  however.  We  have  seen  that  in  its  original  state — as 
the  albuminous  jmrtion  of  oxyhienioglobin — ^adrenoxidase  leaves 
the  red  corpuscles  in  the  form  of  droplets,  the  so-called  "blood- 
platelets"  or  **luemat()blasts."  Indeed,  Ijowit""  found  blood- 
])latelets  *Svithin  capillary  blood-ves»sels  just  removed  from 
animals,  and  in  which  the  blood  was  still  fluid,"  though  none 
could  })e  discovered  in  the  circulating  blood.  These  vessels 
being  the  very  ones  that  su])i)ly  plasma  to  the  lymph  spaces, 
the  adrenoxidase  dro]>lets  reach  the  cells  almost  at  once  after 
traversing  the  ca])illary  walls.* 

In  the  preceding  section,  I  pointed  out  that  the  grannla^ 
tions  of  leucocytes  were  living  su])stance  and  that  they  entered 
the  cells  as  spermatozoa  penetrate  ova.  We  have  now  seen  that 
adrenoxidase  is  the  dynamic  agent  in  the  vital  process.     It  is 

•  The  semifluid  nature  of  adrenoxidaso  sugKosts  that  the  network  or  cytl- 
culum  Is  made  up  of  delicate  capillaries,  or  minute  tubes  or  canals  such  as  axtS' 
cylinders  are  thought  to  be  by  Schilfer  and  others.  In  the  first  volume'*^  I  sub- 
mitted reasons  which  had  led  mc  to  conclude,  referring  to  leucocytes,  that  "the 
Intracellular  and  intranuclear  network  of  fibers  In  mature  leucocytes  are  canalt- 
cull  for  blood-plasma  and  for  the  substances  contained  in  this  fluid,"  and  to  com- 
pare them  to  neuro-fibrils.  As  the  conclusions  of  the  first  volume  were  Intended 
as  suggestions,  while  the  second  volume  contains  only  what  appears  to  me  fuUy 
sustained  by  available  evidence,  I  will  adhere  for  the  time  being  to  the  preTall- 
ing  view  that  the  network  is  made  up  only  of  granular  threads,  i.e.,  strings  of 
granules  In  close  apposition.— S. 

J"  Heltzmann:    Jour,  of  the  N.  Y.  Micros.  Soc,  July.  p.  C6,  1893. 

>w  Wilson:    Lo*\  vit.,  p.  17. 

^■•Uiwlt:    Archlv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  xxlv,  S.  188.  1887. 

»»  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  068. 
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therefore  owing  to  the  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  leuco- 
cytes^*^ that  the  nucleo-proteid  granulations  become  living  en- 
tities. We  also  find  adrenoxidase  forming  a  delicate  and  close 
network  throughout  the  cell — a  network  recognized  as  the  living 
portion  of  the  cell. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  submitted  appears  to  me  to  war- 
rant the  following  conclusions:  (1)  that  adrenoxidase,  owing 
to  its  ability  to  act  simultaneously:  as  a  catalytic,  as  oxidizing 
body,  and  as  the  ferment  of  all  ferments,  is  a  dynamic  agent  in  the 
vital  process;  (2)  that  the  nucleo-proteid  granules  are  evolved 
as  living  units  by  the  digestive  leu>cocytes  because  these  cells 
contain  adrenoxidase;  (3)'  that  the  blood-plasma  does  not,  as 
now  believed,  on  penetrating  the  lymph-spaces  circumvent  the 
tissue-cells  and  yield  its  oxygen  to  them;  (4)  (hat  the  blood- 
plasma  on  entering  the  lymph-spaces  at  once  enters  the  cells  and 
thus  supplies  them  directly  with  adrenoxidase;  (5)  that  the 
"oxy chromatin"  network  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the  cytoplasm  or 
ground-substance,  are  both  composed  of  adrenoxidase;  and  (6) 
that  these  networks  are  the  living  portion  of  the  cell. 

What  is  the  functional  relationship  between  adrenoxidase 
forming  the  cellular  networks  and  the  nucleo-proteid  granules  of 
the  c}ix)plasm? 

THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  AS  THE 
DYNAMIC  ELEMENT  OF  LIFE  (continued). 

An  important  constituent  of  the  cell  has  so  far  received 
but  little  attention.  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  nucleo-proteid,  but  only  to  that  of  its  phosphorus- 
laden  constituent,  the  nuclein.  Its  proteid  moiety  plays,  none 
the  less,  a  prominent  role  in  the  vital  process ;  indeed,  when  the 
granulations  of  leucocytes  were  referred  to  as  living  entities  in 
a  preceding  section,  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  question — 
inappropriate  at  the  time — would  have  pointed  to  this  moiety 
as  a  living  substance.  Thus,  Verworn*®^  says  that  "it  is  the 
pToteids  whose  presence  constitutes  the  general  essential  condi- 
tion and  focus  of  life."  This  estimate  is  fully  sustained  when 
the  vital  process  is  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  since  the 


»>  Cff.  this  TOl.,  p.  894. 
"•Verwom:    Loe.  cit.,  p.  480. 
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functions  I  have  attributed  to  nuclein  and  adrenoxidase  had  all 
the  same  general  trend,  viz.,  to  convert  the  dead  proteid  mole- 
cule received  as  food^  into  living  proteid;  to  maintain  its  life 
as  long  as  it  was  useful  to  the  cell;  to  break  it  down  when  worn 
and  convert  it  into  eliiuinable  waste-products.  In  brief^  the 
proteid  molecule  is  that  acted  upon  in  all  phases  of  the  vital 
cycle  and  essentially,  therefore,  the  focus  of  vital  activity.* 

The  supply  of  proteid  corresponds  quantitatively,  of 
course,  with  that  of  the  nucleo-proteid  granules.  There  is  a 
suggestive  contrast,  however,  between  the  nucleus  and  the  rest 
of  the  cell,  "the  former,"  as  stated  by  Wilson,****  being  charac- 
terized by  an  abundance  of  nuclein,  while  the  cell-body  '*i8 
especially  rich  in  j)roteid8  and  related  substances  (nucleo-albu- 
mins,  albumins,  globulins  and  others)."  The  predilection  of  the 
nucleus  ft)r  a  substance  "rich  in  phosphorus"  such  as  nuclein  is 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  its  function.  As  pointed  out  by 
Claude  Bernard,  it  is  "an  apparatus  for  organic  synthesis,  an 
instrument  calculated  to  produce,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  cell." 
It  receives  materials,  therefore,  and  adjusts  their  components 
to  the  needs  of  the  latter. 

The  evidence  so  far  adduced  provides  only  for  a  promiscu- 
ous distribution  to  the  cell  in  general  of  leucocyte  granulations 
and  adrenoxidase.  How  does  the  nucleus  acquire  its  surplus 
of  nuclein  ? 

That  nuclei  are  mo})ile  in  the  cell-body  has  been  noted  by 
various  investigators.  Korschclt  observed,  moreover,  that 
"there  is  a  definite  correlation,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
posilion  of  the  nucleus  and  the  source  of  food  supply,  on  the 
other  hand  between  the  size  of  the  nucleus  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  and  the  elaboration  of  material  bv  the  cell,"  mean- 
ing  by  the  latter  its  secretory  activity.     He  gives  as  examples 


*  The  meaning  of  "proteid,"  In  the  light  of  ray  views,  is  that  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  common  proteids,  i.r.,  those  that  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulphur.  Although  globulins  are  classed  among  proteids, 
because  they  give  some  of  the  reactions  peculiar  to  the  latter,  their  function 
difTers  totally  from  that  of  common  proteid  in  the  cell,  including  as  they  do 
adrenoxidase.  Even  more  confusing,  from  my  standpoint,  is  to  include  nucleo- 
proteid  among  the  proteids,  since  its  nuclein.  as  do  its  proteid  and  adrenoxidase, 
fulfills  an  autonomous  rdle.  The  fact  also  that  plasmatic  albumins  do  not,  as 
now  believed,  supply  nutrient  materials  to  the  cells— a  rdle  that  1  attribute  en- 
tirely to  leucocyte  granulations— also  imposes  the  need  of  a  new  classification 
of  proteids,  since  the  plasmatic  proteids— fibrinogen,  for  Instance— apart  from 
the  globulins,  are  concerned  only  with  the  blood's  Intrinsic  functions,  coagula- 
tion,  the  maintenance  of  Its  own   heat,   etc.— S. 

iM  Wilson:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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the  silk-glands  of  various  lepidopterous  lanree  (Meckel,  Zaddach, 
etc.).  "Here,'*  writes  Wilson,***  who  cites  Korschelt,  "the  nu- 
cleus forms  a  labyrinthine  network  by  which  its  surface  is 
brought  to  a  maximum,  pointing  to  an  active  exchange  of  ma- 
terial between  nucleus  and  cytoplasm/^  Again,  "in  many  of  the 
insects,"  examples  of  which  are  given,  "the  egg-nucleus  at  first 
occupies  a  central  position,  but  as  the  ^gg  begins  to  grow,  it 
moves  to  the  periphery  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  nutritive 
cell/'  By  the  latter  is  meant  the  ^^nurse-celV^  wliich  accompa- 
nies devek)ping  ova  in  various  insects,  including  certain  butter- 
flies, worms,  ear-wigs,  etc.  The  nutriment  is  evidently  trans- 
ferred from  the  nutritive  cell  to  that  nourished,  and  in  the 
form  of  granules.  Thus,  Wilson  writes,  referring  to  the  eggs 
of  the  water-beetle  Dyslicus,  in  which  Korschelt  was  able  to 
observe  the  movements  and  changes  of  form  in  the  living  ob- 
ject: "The  eggs  here  lie  in  a  single  series  alternating  with 
chambers  of  nutritive  cells.  The  latter  contain  granules  which 
are  believed  by  Korschelt  to  pass  into  the  egg,  perhaps  bodily, 
perhaps  by  dissolving  and  entering  in  a  liquid  form.  At  all 
events,  the  egg  contains  accumulations  of  similar  granules 
which  extend  inwards  in  dense  masses  from  the  nutritive  cells 
to  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  they  may  more  or  less  com- 
pletely surround. '^  ....  "The  granules  could  not  be  traced 
into  the  nucleus,  but  the  latter  grows  rapidly  during  these 
changes,  proving,'*  says  Wilson,  "that  matter  must  be  absorbed 
by  it,  probably  in  liquid  form.'' 

This  affords  tangible  evidence  in  several  directions,  (1) 
that  a  cell  may  be  nourished  by  another,  and,  therefore,  that 
leucocytes  can  serve  as  nurse-cells — as  they  do,  we  have  seen, 
in  Spongilla;  (2)  that  the  food  may  be  transferred  in  the  form 
of  granules,  some,  perhaps,  in  liquid  form;  (3)  that  a  nucleus 
is  a  mobile  structure;  (4)  that  it  adjusts  its  position  to  the 
source  of  the  food  supply;  (5)  that  it  is  able  as  an  autonomous 
body  to  ingest  materials  suitable  for  its  own  nutrition  and 
growth;  and  (6)  that  it  can  transfer  materials  to  the  cytoplasm. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nucleus  acquires  its  abundance 
of  nuclein  now  suggests  itself:  The  nucleus  moves  wherever 
granules  derived  from  leucocytes  are  most  prolific,  and  when 

^^WllBon:    hoc.  cit,  p.  254. 
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su})pliod  according  to  its  needs,  it  moves  away.  Thus,  Haber- 
landt*"^  noted  that  in  plants,  growth  in  any  part  of  a  cell  was 
always  preceded  by  **a  movement  of  the  nucleus  to  the  point 
of  growth/'  and  that  after  the  process  was  terminated  **the 
nucleus  often  moves  into  another  part  of  the  cell."  That  gran- 
ules may  thus  enter  the  nucleus  is'  shown  by  the  fact  that  bac- 
teria may  be  drawn  into  the  nucleus  of  phagocytes  as  observed 
by  Bail.*'-"'  The  same  mechanism  applies  to  the  adrenoxidase, 
i,e,,  the  oxychroniatin,  which,  as  shown  by  Heidenhain  and 
others,  is  also  present  in  the  nucleus.  Here,  the  nucleus  has 
merely  to  move  in  the  part  of  the  cell  nearest  the  capillary 
from  which  the  latter  receives  its  blood-plasma,  to  rec*eive,  if 
its  functions  retjuire  it,  an  unusual  supply  of  adrenoxidase 
droplets,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peri- 
cellular capillaries. 

There  is  evidently  a  close  functional  relationship  between 
the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm.  When  a  portion  of  the  latter  is 
cut  off  from  the  part  of  the  cell  containing  the  nucleus,  it  may 
live  for  a  while  and  move  about  normally;  but,  as  Wilson  says: 
'\Such  a  mass  of  pnUoplasm  is,  however,  devoid  of  powers  of 
assimilation,  growth  and  repair,  and  sooner  or  later,  dies."  In- 
asmuch as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  the  cyto- 
])lasm  contained  a  close  network  regarded  by  many  investiga- 
tors as  the  Urin/j  jM)rtion  of  the  cell,  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
the  nucleus  which  sup})]ies  the  cell  with  its  papulum  viiw.  This 
is  sustained  by  the  fai:t  that,  as  also  shown,  the  network  of  cyto- 
reticulum  is  com])<)scd  of  adrenoxidase  drojdets.  It  is  evi- 
dently this  substance  which  the  nucleus  deals  out  to  the  cvto- 
plasm  according  to  its  needs. 

The  manner  in  which  it  does  so  was  analyzed  in  the  first 
volume.^^'"  I  suggested  therein  that  the  so-called  "nuclear 
membrane'"  was  in  rcalitv  a  cavitv  that  contained  the  sub- 
stance  which,  though  derived  from  the  nucleus,  was  projected 
into  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  formed  its  network,  its  staining 
properties  (iron-hamiatoxylin)  being  similar  to  those  of  the  net- 
work. Although  the  function  of  this  **membrane"  has  re- 
mained unknown,  the  data  recorded  sustain  my  interpretation. 

''•■•"•  HabTlandt:     Citod  by  Wilson,   lor.  tit.,  p.  2:>2, 
iiwHail:     Beri.  kllu.   Worh.,  Ort.  11.  S.  887.   IS'J?. 
"•'■  (.7.   vol.   i,   p.   654. 
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Thus,  both  Klein  and  Van  Beneden  consider  it  as  similar  in 
structure  to  the  network,  while  Reinke^*®  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  "oxychromatin  granules  like  those  of  the  linin  net- 
work*'— a  nuclear  structure.  As  oxychromatin  is  adrenoxidase, 
the  nuclear  linin,  the  "nuclear  membrane''  and  the  network 
of  the  cytoplasm  are  all  composed  of  adrenoxidase.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  Gulland's  plate*®®  all  three 
structures  are  shown  to  have  taken  methylene-blue.  The  role 
of  the  nucleus  in  the  process  now  seems  clear:  It  utilizes 
what  adrenoxidase  it  requires  for  its  own  use  and  feeds  the  rest 
into  the  "nuclear  membrane" — the  perinuclear  vacuole,  as  I 
have  termed  it — ^whence  it  is  projected  into  the  cytoplasm  to 
form  the  network.  Each  thread  of  this  network,  according  to 
Van  Beneden,  Wilson  and  others,  is  composed  "of  a  single  series 
of  microsomes,  like  a  string  of  beads."  As  Hammarsten^®"  re- 
fers to  blood-platelets  as  "pale,  colorless,  'gummy  disks,"  it 
could  be  considered  as  a  string  of  adrenoxidase  disks. 

Although  the  network  of  the  cytoplasm  is  a  living  struc- 
ture, its  identity  as  adrenoxidase  accounts  only  in  part  for  this 
fact,  since  its  properties,  those  of  a  catalytic  and  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, become  manifest,  in  their  relation  to  the  vital  process, 
only  when  nucleo-proteid  is  present.  Since,  as  we  have  seen, 
nucleo-proteid  granulations  penetrate  directly  into  the  cyto- 
plasm, this  feature  is  also  met.  Still,  how  are  the  adrenoxidase 
droplets  of  the  network  and  the  nucleo-proteid  granules  of  the 
cytoplasm  brought  into  contact  ? 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  that  their  mutual  affinity  is  very 
great.  So  marked  is  it,  in  fact,  that  the  blood-plates  have  been 
found  combined  with  nuclein  in  shed  blood.  Indeed,  they 
jointly  subserve  two  important  functions  in  this  fluid  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  first  volume:*®'  the  maintenance  of  the 
blood's  temperature  to  its  physiological  needs;  and  fibrin  coag- 
ulation, adrenoxidase  being,  we  have  seen,  the  fibrin-ferment. 
During  life  the  blood-platelets  and  the  nucleo-proteid  granules 
are  dealt  out  by  their  respective  cells,  the  red  corpuscles  and 
the  leucocytes,  as  needed  by  the  blood  and  are  promptly  dis- 


"•Reinke:     Cited  by  Wilsoii,  hoc.  cit.,  p.  28. 

*»GuIland:     Loc.  cit. 

***  Hammartten :     Loc.  cit.,  p.  186. 

**  Cf.  Tol.  if  p.  9S9  et  aeq.,  in  the  first  three  editions. 
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solved.  After  death,  however,  or  in  shed  blood,  this  stage  ia 
not  reached  and  the  platelets  arc  found  either  in  their  normal 
state  (Bizzorero,  Ha  vein,  etc.),  or  in  combination  with  nuelein 
(Kossel,  Lilienfeld,  etc.),  and  called,  therefore,  "nuelein 
phites/'  the  latter,  though  abnormal  entities,  standing  as  proof 
of  the  mutual  affinity  of  their  components.  This  explains  the 
presence  of  the  close-meshed  network  in  the  cytoplasm  and 
also  its  vital  activitv,  since  the  affinity  of  its  adrenoxidase  for 
nucleo-proteid  causes  the  granules  of  the  latter  to  Ix?  drawn  to 
the  network  at  once  on  reaching  the  periphery  of  the  cell. 

Various  phenomena  that  have  remained  unexplained  now 
appear  as  normal  consequences  of  the  presence  of  these  two 
bodies  in  the  cell,  Imth  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  Alluding  to 
the  labors  of  van  Beneden,  Heidenhain,  Reinke  and  Schloter 
and  to  his  own  investigations,  Wilson  writes"*  in  respect  to 
the  two  kinds  of  granules:  "These  two  forms  graduate  into 
one  another."  l^ef erring  to  the  nucleus  he  says:  "The  chro- 
matic substance  is  known  to  undergo  very  great  changes  in 
staining  capacity  at  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the  nucleus 
and  is  known  to  vary  greatly  in  bulk."  Again,"^'  he  quotes 
lleidenhain's  statement  based  on  results  obtained  by  physio- 
logical chcmisis  and  by  himself:  "Basichromatin  and  oxychro- 
matin  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  a^*  permanent  unchange- 
able })odies,  but  may  change  their  color  reactions  by  combin- 
ing with  or  giving  off  phosphorus." 

The  intracellular  process  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  light 
of  these  o])servations:  A  constant  reaction  between  adrenoxi- 
dase and  nucleo-proteid  granules  is  going  on,  the  oxygen  of 
the  former  and  the  ])hos])horus  of  the  latter  combining  inces- 
santly to  liberate  that  beat  energy  which,  as  will  be  shown,  is 
a  necessary  feature  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  or  rather,  the  life  of 
its  profeid. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  nerv-e-cell  ? 

We  have  seen^***  that — from  my  standpoint — the  neuron 
is  not  a  mere  cell,  but  an  organ  composed  itself  of  nerve-cells, 
and  that  these  nerve-cells,  as  far  as  the  nerve  proper  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  internodal  segments — the  portions  of  the  nerve 

*«  Wilson:  Lor.  cit.,  p.  223. 
»»  Wilson:  Lor.  Ht.,  p.  224. 
»*  Cf.  this  vol.,  p.  915  el  seq. 
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extending  between  the  nodes  of  Ranvier.  Each  of  these  seg- 
ments is  supplied^  like  all  other  cells^  with  its  nucleus^  located 
in  the  myelin,  which  corresponds,  therefore,  with  the  cytoplasm 
of  ordinary  cells.  This  suggests  that  the  myelin  must  be  the 
seat  of  the  metabolic  processes  previously  referred  to.  I  have 
not  only  pointed  out  that  the  myelin  is  not  a  mere  insulating 
substance,  as  now  taught,  but  we  have  seen  also  that  it  is 
capable  alone,  and  before  the  axis-cylinder  is  developed  in 
regenerative  processes,  of  transmitting  nerve-impulses.  More- 
over, as  stated  by  Sherrington,^®'^  "the  date  at  which  a  nerve 
liber  completes  its  development,  by  acquiring  a  myelin  sheath, 
indicates  the  time  at  which  it  becomes  functionally  active." 
As  I  interpret  this  fact,  pointed  out  by  Flechsig,  it  em- 
phasizes the  cardinal  role  the  myelin  plays  in  the  production 
of  the  nerve  impulse. 

A  question  imposes  itself  in  this  connection :  How,  under 
these  conditions,  can  "non-medullated'*  nerves,  the  fibers  of 
Remak,  generate  or  transmit  impulses?  Various  authorities 
have  held  that  these  diminutive  fibers  are  supplied  with  myelin 
as  well  as  the  "meduUated"  nerves.  Boveri's^®*  researches  led 
him  to  conclude  that  they  differed  in  no  way  from  the  latter, 
the  axis-cylinder  of  the  fibers  of  Remak  being  surrounded  by 
a  nucleated  myelin  sheath.  Tuckett,^"^  in  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  after  personal  in- 
vestigations, also  concludes  that  "fibers  of  Remak  consist  of  a 
nucleated  sheath  enclosing  a  core/'  and  refers  to  the  opinion 
of  Ranvier,^*'  Axel  Key  and  Retzius,^®*  Schiefferdecker^*®  and 
Kolliker^'*  that  this  core  or  axis-cylinder  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  fine  fibrils — a  view  now  generally  accepted.  More- 
over, it  stains  with  methylene-blue  and  acid  fuchsin,  showing 
the  presence  of  oxychromatin,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase,  and  is  repeat- 
edly referred  to  by  Tuckett  as  "granular,^'  though  he  ascribes 
this  to  the  action  of  the  stains.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
aU  nerves  have  a  similar  structure,  and  that  the  gray  color  of 


"•Sherrington:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol."  vol.  11.  p.  792.  ^900. 

"•Boreil:    Ahhand.   d.   k.   hayertsoh   Akad.  d.   Wlsaenachaften  zu  MQnchen, 
B4.  XT.  8.  480.  1885. 

«w  Tuckett:    Jour,   of   Phyalol.,    vol.    xlx,    p.    267.    1895-1R96. 

••Ranvier:    "Traite  technique  d'hlatoloi^le."  p.  746.  1875. 

"•  Axel  Key  and  Retxlus:    "Studien  In  d.  Anat.  d.  Nervens  u.  d.  Bindegew, 
Bd.  \U  8.  169.  1876. 

»•  Schlefferdecker:    Archlv  f.  mlk.  Anat..  Bd.   xxx,   S.  435.   1887. 

«Kdlliker:    **Handb.  der  Gewebel.   des  Menschen,"  Bd.  11,  S.  30.   1893. 
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the  so-called  *^non-medullated"  fibers  is  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  their  myelin  coat  is  thinner  than  that  of  larger  nerves. 

We  have  seen  that  in  keeping  with  all  other  organs,  a 
neuron  is  supplied  with  adrenoxidase,  that  this  substance  pene- 
trates into  its  cell-body  through  the  neuro-fibrils  which  enter 
the  (luiul  rites,  and  that  they  form  a  very  fine  network,  espe- 
cially (Iciifiio  around  the  nucleus.  Now,  this  network  is  also 
tcnncd  the  "cytorcticuluni/'  and,  as  it  takes  methylene-blue,  it 
is  dou})tl(»ss  the  hoiiiolotrue  of  the  network  common  to  all  cells. 
As  such,  therefore,  it  is  the  living  portion  of  the  cell  in  the 
sense  that,  i)eing  immersed  in  the  cytoplasm  or  ground-sub- 
stance, it  finds  therein  and,  as  in  other  cells,  combines  with  the 
nucleo-proteid  granules — an  important  constituent  of  nervous 
matter,  as  we  have  seen.-" 

Xcrvous  substance  contains  various  bodies  which,  until  re- 
cently, were  thought  to  be  specific  to  this  sul)stance,  viz.,  the 
phosphorized  fats,  which  include  myelin,  protagon,  lecithin,  etc. 
Waldcmar  Koch,^*'^  bowifvor,  has  found  them  in  other  forms 
of  protoplasm,  including  yeast  cells,  thus  showing  that  nervous 
tissue  differs  only  from  all  other  tissues,  in  that  it  contains  a 
larger  i)roportion  of  these  bodies.  Their  role  is  practically  un- 
known. Thus,  Halliburton-'*  writes:  "We  know  little  of  these 
substances  from  the  chemical  stand])oint,  and  still  less  from 
the  physiological.''  He  also  says,  however,^^**  referring  to  the 
**long  list  of  substamcs  to  consider,"  and  especially  to  extrac- 
tives: '"We  can  sunnise  that  they  are  mostly  waste  products, 
as  they  are  elsewhere/'  This  coincides  with  the  conclusion 
that  my  views  suggest.  Iiideod,  the  su])stanees  that  are 
brought  to  nerve-cells  by  leucocytes  are,  as  elsewhere,  proteids, 
sugars  and  fats.  The  protcid  (nucleo-proteid)  wastes  are  un- 
doubtedly ])rescnt:  thus,  as  stated  by  Halliburton,  small  quan- 
tities of  xanthin,  bypoxanthin,  lactic  acid,  uric  acid  and  urea 
have  been  identified.  The  fafs  are  represcnited  by  lecithin, 
which,  in  turn,  yields  fatty  acid  and  glycerine,  phosphoric  acid 
and  cholin.  The  stifjars  also  appear  in  the  form  of  galactose, 
obtained  from  the  cerebrins,  etc. 


««  Cf.  this  vol..  p  914. 

*'»  Waldcmar  Koch:    "Dooon.  Publications  of  Chicago  Univ.,"  vol.  x,  1902. 

«*  Halliburton:    "Biochemistry  of  Muscle  and  Nerve,"  p.  68,  1904. 

«»  Halliburton:    /Wc/.,  p.  61. 
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All  this  suggests  that  the  nerve-cell  is  not  so  complex  a 
structure  as  it  is  now  thought  to  be.  Waldemar  Koch,^^*  in 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  question,  was  led  to  conclude  that 
"cortical  gray  matter,  free  from  white  fibers,  besides  contain- 
ing no  cerebrins,  also  contains  no  neurokeratin,  cholesterin  and 
kephalin  or  myelin.  Gray  matter,  tlierefore,"  adds  the  author, 
"has  a  very  simple  composition,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  proteids, 
lecithin  and  the  sulphur  compound/'  As  lecithin  is  a  waste 
product,  the  constituents  are  further  reduced  to  the  proteids 
and  the  sulphur  compound. 

Now,  these  bodies  include  the  nucleo-proteid  and  adren- 
oxidase  we  have  found  in  all  cells.     By  "proteids"  Koch  means 
Halliburton's  three  proteids.^^^     Two  of  these  are  globulins, 
f.f.,  fibrinogen  (extra  corpore)   compounds.     Referring  to  the 
third,  however,  Halliburton  states  that  it  is  "a  nucleo-proteid" 
which  "contains  0.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus"  and  "coagulated 
by  heat  at  56  to  60**,*'  the  identical  nucleo-proteid,  in  other 
words,  that  we  have  found  in  all  tissues.     The  identity  of  the 
snlphur  compound   suggests  itself  after  the  data   submitted 
when  the  relationship  of  the  adrenal  secretion  to  bronzing  was 
studied.     I  then  showed*^®  that  sulphur  was  a  constituent  of 
this  secretion  and  therefore  of  the  adrenoxidase  circulating  in 
the  tissues  at  large — including,  of  course,  the  nervous  tissues. 
Gamgee,  in  fact,  says,  referring  to  haemoglobin,  that  "sulphur 
belongs  to  the  albuminous  part  of  the  molecule" — the  adren- 
oxidase— and    the    presence    of    this    element  indicates  that 
"haemoglobin  belongs  to  the  proteid  compounds."     (Hallibur- 
ton***).     The   presence   of  the   sulphur   compound   to    which 
Waldemar  Koch  refers  affords  additional  proof,  therefore,  to 
the  effect  that  adrenoxidase  circulates  in  the  nervous  system 
as  elsewhere. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  nerve-cell  and  all  other  cells 
is  the  presence  in  the  former  of  a  larger  proportion  of  fat. 
The  nucleus  contains  a  network  which  reacts  to  stains  as  does 
that  of  cells  in  general.     The  cytoplasm  shows  the  same  corre- 


al* waidemar  Kocb:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xl,  p.  303,  1904. 

"V  Halliburton:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  63.  1904. 

*>*  Cf.  this  Tol.,  p.  885. 

"•HAlUlNiltOD:    Scb&fer'B  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  i.  p.  27.  1898. 
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spondence.  The  Nissl  granules,  which  break  down  into  fine 
dust  in  chromatolysis,  are  the  homologues  of  the  microaomes 
we  have  found  in  all  cells;  Halliburton  says,  in  fact,  that 
**microchenucal  methods  have  shown  that  they  consist  of 
nucleo-proteid." 

The  manner  in  which  plasmatic  adrenoxidase  is  supplied 
to  a  neuron  is  characteristic  in  that  (interpreted  from  my 
standpoint)  it  is  brought  to  them  by  minute  capillaries,  the 
neuro-fibrils.  The  cell-body  of  the  neuron  is  supplied  by  fibrils 
which  enter  by  way  of  the  dendrites;  the  cells  of  the  nerve 
proper  are  also  supplied  by  fibrils,  those  which  form  their  axis- 
cylinder,  the  plasma  flowing  upward  or  centripetally,  in  the 
minute  tubes.  But  how  does  the  adrenoxidase  penetrate  into 
the  neural  cells  proper,  i.e.,  the  internodal  segments? 

In  the  first  volume^^^  I  submitted  evidence  showing  that 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  "supporting  framework"  in  the 
myelin  of  each  of  the  internodal  segments,  was  in  reality  a 
"thread"  which,  according  to  Rezzonico  and  Golgi,  forms  a 
spiral  or  funnel-like  threadwork  around  the  axis-cylinder,  and 
which,  according  to  Tizzoni,  communicates  with  the  slits  of 
Lautermann,  or  hollow  canals  described  by  this  investigator, 
von  Stilling,  McCarthy,  Wynn  and  others.  These  slits  or 
canals  and  their  threadwork  evidentlv  contain  adrenoxidase. 
for  they  are  stained  with  ha»matoxylin  (McCarthy),  an  "oxychro- 
matin"  dj^e,  we  have  seen,  but  which  does  not  stain  myelin. 
This  is  evidently  a  counterpart  of  the  cytoreticulum  we  found 
in  all  cells,  for  as  stated  by  Bohm,  Davidoff  and  Huber:*** 
"On  boiling  in  ether  or  alcohol  the  entire  medullary  sheath  of 
a  nerve-fiber  does  not  dissolve,  but  a  portion  remains  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  network." 

The  colls  of  the  norvo  proper,  thereforo,  like  the  cell-body 
of  the  neuron,  contain  their  adrenoxidase  network,  and  the 
meshes  of  this  network  bathe  in  a  medium  rich  in  phosphorus 
and  fat.  Heat  energy  is  thus  continuously  liberated  to  sustain 
the  life  of  the  cell. 

The  wastes  are  eliminated  thron<i:li  the  lymphatic  system 
as  they  are  by  other  tissue-cells.     "Although  the  nervous  sys- 


»»C^  vol.  1.  p.  535. 

»^  B5hm.  DavldolT  and  Hubor:    "T.  B.  of  Histology,"  second  ediUon,  p.  157, 
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tern  is  not  known  to  be  supplied  with  lymphatic  vessels  having 
definite  walls,  the  circulation  of  lymph  within  the  bundles  of 
nerves  is  insured,"  as  stated  by  Berdal,^^^  "by  the  disposition  of 
the  intrafascicular  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  rep- 
resent l}Tnphatic  cavities."  Such  being  the  case,  the  plasma, 
after  traversing  the  networks  in  the  myelin,  must  either  pass 
out  through  the  neurilemma  or  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  into 
the  intemeural  lymphatic  spaces.  Another  lymph-space  is 
present  between  the  bundle  and  its  external  covering,  Henle^s 
sheath.  The  cell-body,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  supplied  with 
a  pericellular  lymph-space  in  which  chromatic  granules  are 
sometimes  found. 

How  is  the  nerve-impulse  generated  and  what  is  its  nature  ? 

In  the  first  volume^^  I  adduced  evidence  which  had  led 
me  to  conclude  that  in  all  organs  all  manifestations  of  activity 
were  due  to  an  influx  of  oxidizing  substance  (adrenoxidase) 
into  their  cellular  elements.  Wq  have  seen*^*  how  essential 
oxygen  is  to  nervous  activity  and  that  nervous  elements  are  the 
seat  of  active  metabolism.  The  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in 
the  networks  of  the  cell-body,  intemodal  segments  and  nuclei 
of  a  neuron  readily  accounts  for  these  phenomena  and  for  the 
waste-products  enumerated ;  it  affords  also  a  clear  explanation 
of  chromatolysis,  etc.  That  an  exacerbation  of  activity  in  a 
neuron  is  brought  about  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails in  all  cells  is  self-evident. 

The  details  of  this  process  again  emphasize  the  need  of  re- 
garding the  neuron,  not  as  a  cell,  but  as  an  organ.  The  meta- 
bolic activity,  chromatolysis  and  other  phenomena  indicating 
work,  are  practically  limited  to  the  cell-body,  and  yet  the  ava- 
lanche phenomenon  and  other  facts  show  that  the  nerve  proper 
is  itself  a  source  of  nervous  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
group  of  neurons— or  rather  of  their  cell-bodies — is  known  to 
form  ^^centers,"  capable  not  only  of  receiving  impulses,  but  of 
<KM)rdinating  them  and  of  transmitting  the  transfonned  im- 
pulses through  their  neuraxons,  the  nerves.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion now  whether  the  cell-body  of  a  neuron  is  itself  the  source 


B«rdal:    ''Noureauz  ^l^ments  d'histologie  normale,"  p.  158,  1894. 
VI.  Tol.  I,  p.  130,  in  the  first  three  editions. 
Cf.  this  ToL,  p.  »16. 
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of  the  ncrve-iiiipiilse  or  whether  this  function  falls  solely  upon 
its  neuraxon  or  nerve. 

The  prevailing  view  that  the  cell-body  initiates  nerve-im- 
pulses is  based  upon  the  fact  that  electric  or  mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  a  center  will  awaken  peripheral  manifestations 
through  the  nerves  it  governs;  but  this  only  shows  that  the 
cell-bodies  forming  the  center  are  endowed  with  a  property 
more  or  less  marked  in  all  cells,  i.e.,  irritability.  Again,  a  cell 
is  not  generally  endowed  with  more  than  one  function ;  and  co- 
ordination, such  as  that  shown  by  spinal  "cells"  in  a  beheaded 
frog,  which  will  enable  the  animal  to  brush  off  a  corrosive  sub- 
stance dropped  on  its  back,  is  of  such  high  order  that  it  is  only 
because  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  any  cell  or  aggregate  of 
cells  other  than  those  of  the  cortex  can  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing such  powers.  That  in  addition  to  this  power,  the  cell- 
body  is  able  to  generate  a  nerve-impulse  is  not  only  improb- 
able, but  as  shown  below,  its  own  irritability — the  same  irrita- 
bility that  causes  a  muscle  to  contract  or  a  gland  to  secrete 
when  stimulated — cmables  it  to  cause  its  neuraxon  or  nerve  it- 
self to  generate  and  transmit  impulses  adjusted  as  to  intensity, 
rhythm,  duration,  etc.,  to  the  needs  of  the  peripheral  organ. 
Briefly,  the  cell-body  of  a  neuron  is  solely,  from  my  view- 
point, a  ro-ordinafififf  center,  supplied  with  a  chain  of  cells,  the 
internodal  segments  constituting  its  neuraxon  or  nerve,  and 
which  c(»lls  are  the  scnuvc  of  all  the  impulses  transmitted  by 
the  neuron. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cell-body  causes  its  nerve  to  pro- 
duce a  stream  of  impulses  is  relatively  sini])le.  We  have  seen, 
by  the  upward  flow  of  tetanotoxin,  that  the  adrenoxidase-laden 
plasma  circulates  oentripetally  in  the  fibrils  forming  the  axis- 
cylinder,  and  that  a  part  of  ft  at  least  (the  rest  passing  later- 
ally from  the  axis-cylinder  into  networks  of  the  internodal  seg- 
ments) flows  up  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve,  up  to  the  cell- 
l)ody.  At  this  point,  the  nerve  forms  a  hillock,  the  implanta- 
tion cone,  which  dips,  so  to  say,  in  the  cell-body's  substance, 
and  its  fibrils  (judging  from  the  showings  of  Cajal's  newer 
methods)  likewise.  Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  slightest  con- 
fraction  of  the  cell-body  or  of  the  implantation  cone  around  the 
bundle  of  axis-cylinder  fibrils  must,  by  compressing  them,  im- 
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pede  the  flow  of  adrenoxidase-plasma  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve,  and  by  thus  increasing  the  pressure  of  this 
substance  in  the  axis-cylinder,  cause  an  excess  of  it  to  flow  into 
the  networks  of  the  internodal  segments  or  true  nerve-cells. 
A  sudden  influx  of  oxygen-laden  adrenoxidase  into  the  phos- 
phorus-laden myelin  from  end  to  end  of  the  nerve  cannot  but 
as  suddenly  incite  a  reaction  entailing,  as  in  all  cells,  the  libera- 
tion of  energy. 

This  conception  meets  the  various  biological  and  experi- 
mental facts  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time.     Nervous  energy 
has  been  identified  with  electricity  since  Galvani's  discoveries; 
and  the  galvanometer,  the  current  generated  by  the  electric 
organs  of  the  sheath-fish,  the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel  and  vari- 
ous vegetable  and  animal  tissues  have  all  served  to  show  that 
this  view  is  sound.    Thus,  the  row  of  internodal  segments  around 
the  axis-cylinder,  or  what  I  regard  as  the  only  true  nerve-cells, 
correspond  in  their  general  structure  and  composition  with  the 
"electric  cells" — also  long  and  slender — in  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  electric  eel.     Again,  as  stated  by  Verworn,^^"  "these  elec- 
tric organs  have  the  same  embryonic  origin  as  cross-striated 
muscles,  to  which  also  in  their  adult  state,  they  possess  great 
similarity.*'    I  have  submitted  evidence  showing*^®  that  mus- 
cular contraction  is  also  produced  by  a  sudden  influx  of  adren- 
oxidase (oxidizing  substance) — MacMunn's  myohaematin — into 
the  muscular  elements  where  they  also  combine  with  a  sub- 
stance  containing  nucleo-proteid — myosinogen    and    a    carbo- 
hydrate, glycogen.     The  same  correspondence  asserts  itself  in 
other  directions:     Sensorv'  nerves  arc  structurally  similar  to 
motor  nerves,  the  sensitive  "end-organs"  affording  prima  facie 
evidence  that  irritablity  is  the  initial  factor  when  nerve  im- 
pnlses  are  to  be  incited.     This  same  irritability  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  electric  stimulation  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  will 
evoke  impulses,  since  the  nerve-colls  themselves  are  stimulated. 
Heat  increases  and  cold  decreases  the  velocity  of  an  impulse: 
this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  myelin  is  licjuefied 
by  heat  and  hardened  by  cold.     Alcohol  impairs  conductivity: 
this  is  because  it  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  adren- 


Verworn:     Loc.  cit,  p.  2<S9.   1SQ9. 

Cf.  vol.  1,  p.  261,  In  the  first  three  editions. 
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oxidase.  Indeed,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  depriyation  of 
oxygen  and  asphyxia  by  anaesthetics  likewise  impair  the  conduc- 
tivity of  nerves. 

The  fact  that  my  interpretation  explains  these  various  fear 
tures  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that,  in  its  gen- 
eral lines  at  least,  it  is  poised  (m  a  solid  foundation.  Although 
the  nerve-impulse  has  been  identified  with  electricity,  the  pro- 
cess through  which  it  is  produced  and  its  nature  as  a  physiolo- 
gical entity  have  not  been  found.  Indeed,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  work,  Landois"^  states  that  "the  nature  of  the  phy- 
siological nerve-stimulus  in  the  normal  body  is  not  known,'* — 
a  fact  readily  accounted  for  when  we  realize  that  the  two  orig- 
inal sources  of  energy,  the  granulations  of  leucocytes  and 
adrenoxidase,  wore  themselves  unknown. 

And  this  applies  to  all  the  living  structures  of  the  organ- 
ism, since,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  all  cells  of  whatever  kind  . 
are  perj)etuated  as  living  entities  through  the  intermediary  of 
these  two  sources  of  energy.  One  salient  feature  asserts  itself, 
however,  in  this  connection,  viz.,  the  masterful  rdle  of  adren- 
oxidase. The  proteid  is,  in  truth,  the  living  substance,  but  it 
is  as  dead  substance  that  it  enters  the  body.  It  is  through  the 
presence  of  adrenoxidase  that  it  is  endowed  with  life  in  the 
leucocyte,  and  that  its  identity  as  living  tissue  is  sustained  in 
the  cell.  Its  active  principle,  acting  as  catalytic,  is  the  tmc 
vitalizing  agent  in  this  })rocess,  since  it  is  able,  as  such,  to  raise 
the  oxidizing  activity  of  the  oxygon  it  carries  to  a  very  high 
potency,  and  thus  to  provide  the  proteid  with  a  correspondingly 
groat  amount  of  heat-onorg}%  by  combining  continuously  with 
the  ])hosphorus  of  the  nuclein  to  which  the  proteid  is  anchored. 
As  the  proteid  contains  all  the  chemical  constituents  that  ren- 
der it  viable,  the  heat-onergy  thus  tsu])])lied  to  it  increases  the 
vibratory  amplitude  of  its  atoms  to  that  compatible  with  the 
living  state,  and  it  becomes  living  tissue.  In  other  words,  heat- 
energy  becomes  transformed  into  vital  energy.  Adrenoxidase, 
as  catalytic  and  oxidizing  agent,  is  thus  the  life-giving  and  life- 
])reserving  constituent  of  all  colls. 

The  protoid  lives  as  long  as  its  physical  properties  are  such 
as  to  enable  it  to  subserve  adequately  its  function  in  the  cell; 

»»  Landois:    "T.   B.  of  Human  Physiol. ,"  Amor,  edition,  p.  631.  1906. 
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there  comes  a  time,  however,  when  worn,  it  must  be  removed. 
Here  new  factors  are  introduced,  viz.,  the  various  hydrolytic 
triads,  proteolytic,  lipolytic  and  amylolytic  (also  brought  to  the 
cell  by  leucocytes,  we  have  seen),  to  break  down  the  proteids 
and  what  carbohydrates  may  be  adjoined  to  them — fats  in  the 
nerve-cell,  glycogen  in  the  muscle-cell,  etc.  Again  does  adren- 
oxidase  assume  control:  Itself  a  part  of  the  triads,  it  carries 
on  its  role  as  "ferment  of  ferments'^  in  each  triad,  and  submits 
to  hydrolytic  cleavage  the  worn-out  constituents  of  the  cell, 
thus  converting  them  into  benign  and  eliminable  waste- 
products. 

The  two  phases  of  the  living  process,  the  building  up  of 
living  tissue,  anabolism,  and  the  breaking  down  of  worn-out 
tissue,  catabolism,  are  thus  incited  and  governed  by  the  oxygen- 
laden  secretion  of  the  adrenals. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  submitted  in  this  and  other 
sections  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

As  to  the  conversion  of  proteid  into  living  substance  and  its 
maintenance  as  such  in  the  cell:  (1)  the  proteid  constituent  of 
the  nucleo-proteid  granules  is  the  focus  of  the  vital  process,  the 
true  living  substance;  (2)  although  it  enters  the  body  lifeless, 
it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  living  substance  and  acquires 
life  in  the  leucocytes  through  the  agency  of  the  adrenoxidase 
these  cells  contain;  (3)  adrenoxidase  being  both  a  catalytic  and 
an  oxidizing  agent  it  causes,  when  combining  with  the  phos-^ 
pkoru84aden  nuclein  of  the  leucocyte's  nucleus,  the  liberation  of 
sufficient  heat-energy  to  amplify  the  atomic  vibrations  of  the 
proteid  to  a  point  compatible  with  life,  and  thus  transforms  it 
into  living  substance;  (4)  when  the  proteid  enters  the  cell  and 
is  drawn  to  the  network  along  with  its  nuclein  moiety,  its  living 
$tate  is  also  sustained  by  adrenoxidase,  but  by  that  constituting 
ike  network',  while  the  nuclein  with  which  this  adrenoxidase  com- 
bines is  that  linked  to  the  proteid;  (5)  life  is  perpetuated  in  the 
cell  by  the  incessant  arrival  of  particles  of  living  substance  which 
continue  their  existence  therein,  linger  for  a  time,  then  leave  the 
cell  as  waste. 

As  to  the  functional  mechanism  within  the  cell:  (1)  The 
pkysica^hemical  processes  that  sustain  life  occur  in,  or  around, 
the  networks  of  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  the  affinity  of  the 
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adrcnoxiduse  granules  composing  these  networks  far  phosphorus 
causing  them  to  attract  the  nucleo-proieid  granules  and  to  com' 
bine  with  them;  (''i)  in  the  nucleus  the  two  bodies  are  replaced, 
gradually  as  they  are  being  used,  by  the  absorption  of  granules 
of  both  kinds  from  the  exterior;  (3)  the  network  of  the  cyto- 
plasm is  also  rebuilt  as  its  granules  are  being  used,  but  by  the  nu- 
clrus,  which  projects  fresh  granules  of  adrenoxidase  into  its 
threads;  (4)  the  nucleo-proteid  granules  are  continuously  being 
taken  up  by  the  network  from  the  accumulations  of  these  gratir 
ules  stored  in  the  cytoplasm  between  its  meshes;  (5)  the  ground" 
substance  between,  the  meshe.s  of  the  network  is  passive  in  the 
vital  process,  being  a  depository  for  the  stored  nucleo-proteid 
granules,  waste  products,  salts,  etc;  (6)  when  the  nucleo-prO" 
ieid  granules,  and  what  carbohydrates  may  be  present,  are  worn 
out,  they  are  broken  down  by  the  various  hydrolytic  triads  (fer- 
ments) also  brought  to  the  cell  by  the  leucocytes,  and  converted 
into  benign  wa.^tes  which  are  cast  out  through  the  vacuoles  into 
the  lymph  spaces  and  ultimately  eliminated. 

In  the  nervous  system,  the  bioehemical  processes  involved 
eorresi)()n(l,  on  the  whole,  with  those  of  cells  in  general.  Yet  the 
neuron,  as  previously  stated,  is  not  a  cell-unit  as  now  generally 
taught,  hut  an  organ ;  it  presents,  moreover,  structural  peculiari- 
ties as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  blood  is  distributed  to  its  t*ell8. 
xVs  to  this  feature  of  the  problem:  (1)  nerve-cells  differ  from 
ordinary  cell^  in  that  they  are  supplied  with  adrenoxidase  by  cap- 
illaries (fibrils)  that  empty  directly  into  their  networks;  (2) 
in  the  chief  cell  of  the  neuron,  the  "cell  body,"  these  capillaries, 
or  "neuro'fihrils,''  reach  the  network  or  cytoreticulum,  which 
is,  as  in  other  eel  la,  comported  of  adrenoxidase  (oxychromatin) 
granules,  and  iinmrrsed  in  a  plasmatic  cytoplasm  containing 
groups  of  nucleo-proteid  {hasi eh rn matin)  granules;  (3)  in  the 
neuraxon  or  nerve,  the  axis-cylinder  fibrils  allow  the  adrenoxi* 
dase  to  traverse  their  walls  (as  it  does  through  those  of  ordinary 
capillaries)  and  to  enter  the  slits  of  Lantermann  in  the  myelin, 
which  slits  in  turn  open  into  the  networks  in  this  substance. 

As  to  the  functional  relationshi])  between  the  cell-body  of 
the  neuron  and  its  neuraxon  or  nerv(%  the  manner  in  which  nerve 
impulses  arc  produced,  and  the  nature  of  these  impulses:  (1) 
the  ''cell-body''  of  a  neuron  is  not  a  nerve-cell  but  a  co-ordinating 
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center  endowed  with  marked  irritability;  as  such  it  can  react  to 
nervous  impulses  and  cause  its  own  neuraxon  or  nerve  to  generate 
such  impulses;  (2)  it  performs  this  function  by  contracting, 
around  the  upper  end  of  the  axis-cylinder  fibrils  that  project 
into  it;  the  (centripetal)  current  of  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma 
being  thus  impeded  (proportionally  as  to  degree  and  time,  with 
the  vigor  and  duration  of  the  impulse),  the  pressure  of  this  fluid 
in  the  fibrils  is  increased  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
nerve,  and  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase  is  driven  into  the  networks 
of  the  myelin;  (3)  the  phosphorus-  and  fat-laden  myelin  being 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  true  nerve-cell  (the  internodal  segments 
around  the  axis-cylinder),  the  network  of  adrenoxidase  immersed 
in  it  is  the  focus  of  chemical  activity  as  in  other  cells,  and  the 
source  therefore  of  the  nerve  impulse;  (4)  the  true  nerve-cells 
are  the  biochemical  homologues  of  the  cells  constituting  the 
electric  organs  of  various  animnls,  and  the  nerve  impulse  corre- 
sponds (as  to  its  nature)  with  the  impulses  derived  from  such  or- 
gans; (5)  the  waste  products,  which  include  lecithin,  cerebrin, 
purin  bases  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  eliminated  from  nerve-cells, 
as  elsewhere,  into  lymph  channels,  viz.,  into  the  peri-cellular 
lymph  spaces  around  the  cell-bodies;  into  the  spaces  between  the 
nerves  in  nerve-bundles,  and  into  the  space  between  these  bundles 
and  their  outer  covering,  Henle's  sheath. 

Adrenoxidase  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  dominating  principle 
in  nerve-cells  as  well  as  in  all  other  cells.  It  is  able  not  only 
to  endow  non-living  though  viable  proteids  with  vitality  by 
bringing  into  play  and  governing  the  activity  of  various  other 
physico-chemical  bodies,  but  it  can  also  sustain  the  vital  process 
it  has  initiated,  in  all  the  cells  of  an  organism.  Again,  while 
we  may  define  Life,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  as  "the  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,"  or  with 
de  Blainville  as  "the  two-fold  internal  movement  of  composi- 
tion and  decomposition,  at  once  general  and  continuous,"  the 
need  of  a  governing  and  vitalizing  physical  principle  has  as- 
serted itself  by  the  introduction  into  the  problem  at  various 
times  of  an  exogenous  "vital  principle,"  or  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct "vital  force,"  etc.  But  such  agencies  do  not  bear  close 
Bcmtiny.      Spencer"^®    closes    his    chapter    on    the    "Dynamic 

'■Spencer:    ''Principles  of  Biology,"  vol.  1,  p.  122,  1898. 
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Element  of  Life"  with  the  ptateinent:  "We  find  it  impoeeible 
to  think  of  Life  a»  imported  into  the  unit  of  protoplasm  from 
without ;  and  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  as  emerg- 
ing from  the  eo-oj)eration  of  the  components."  The  active 
principle  of  adrenoxida^e  was  unknown  at  the  time  these  lines 
were  written ;  its  role,  we  have  now  seen,  is  precisely  to  endow 
tile  protoplasm  with  life  without  introducing  a  problematic  fac- 
tor into  the  process. 

G  KN  KHAL  Remarks. — Notwithstanding  the  considerable 
and  painstaking  labor  that  physiologists  have  beFtowe<l  upon 
the  (piestions  of  absorption,  assimilation  and  metabolism — 
which  labors  have  furnished  much  of  the  evidence  1  have  sub- 
mitted in  these  pages — none  have  remained  shrouded  in  greater 
obscurity.  As  to  abs()rj)tion  of  food  products  from  the  in- 
testine, Howell,  for  instance,  says:^^*  "The  energy  that  con- 
trols absorption  is  furnished by  the  wall  of  the  intestine, 

presumably  in  the  epilholial  cells.  It  constitutes  a  spe- 
cial form  of  imbibition  which  is  not  vet  understood.'*  Accord- 
ing  to  ])revailing  views,  the  products  of  gastro- intestinal  diges- 
tion should  be  found  in  the  blood  after  their  passage  through 
the  walls  of  the  intestine:  Mendel  writes:-^**  "Bevond  the  in- 
tostinal  wall,  in  the  blood  and  lymph  stream,  the  cleavage  prod- 
ucts seem,  for  the  most  ])art,  to  be  missing."'  The  fluid  pro- 
teids  should  also  ])endrato  freely  to  the  tissue-cells:  Howell 
states:  **The  ])roieids  of  the  blood,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
imj)ortant  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  are  practically  in- 
di (fusible,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  ditlicult  to  explain  their 
passage  from  the  blood  through  the  capillary  walls  into  the 
lymidi."  The  prevailing  knowledge  of  the  intracellular  ex- 
changes is  even  less  satisfactory:  Sir  "Michael  Foster^*^  closes 
a  study  of  metabolism  in  his  text-book  with  the  statement  that, 
after  all,  it  "consists  mostly  of  guesses  and  gaps.'' 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge  upon 
questions  which  represent  the  very  foundation  of  all  that  we, 
physicians,  should  thoroughly  understand  before  pretending  at 
all  to  study  diseased  states  intelliirentlv,  is  not  difficult  to  find. 


2»HoweU:    "T.  B.  of  Phyalolopy,"  p.  772.  1910. 

•■^'*' MendH :    Med.   News.  May  20.  10or>. 

«"  Foster:    cited  by  W.  G.  Little,  Liverpool  Mikl.-Chlr.  Jour..  Jan.,  1905. 
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Without  the  functions  the  data  submitted  have  led  me  to  at- 
tribute to  the  adrenal  secretion  and  the  granulations  of  leuco- 
cytes, the  problems  of  respiration,  absorption,  and  metabolism 
are  absolutely  unfathomable. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  PITUITARY  BODY  AS  GOVERNING  CENTER  OF 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

THE  PITUITARY  BODY  AS  THE  GOVERNING  CENTER  OF  THE 

BODY'S  IMMUNIZING  FUNCTIONS. 

An  editorial  writer*  remarked  recently:  "It  was  not  en- 
tirely poetic  inia<i;i nation  that  inspired  Jacques  Loeb  to  pre- 
dict that  through  the  oxida^ies  one  may,  in  time,  be  able  to  con- 
trol life  as  the  artist  governs  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Not 
merely  the  normal  course  of  life,  but  also  that  vast  gamut  of 
diseases  characterized  by  metabolic  derangements  might  be 
controlled  if  we  only  knew  how  to  favor  or  retard  the  action 
of  the  oxidases/'  Four  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  these 
identical  functions  were  carried  out  by  the  pituitary  body. 

In  the  first  volume  I  contended  that  the  anterior  lobe  of 
this  organ  contained  sensory  cells  which  had  for  their  purpose 
to  detect  the  })resence  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood.  Con- 
Hideral)le  evidence  was  also  submitted  to  show  that  these  sen- 
sory structures  could,  ijj  case  of  need,  and  through  the  inter- 
mediar}'  of  the  adrenals,  enhance  thc^  functional  activity  of  the 
organism's  defensive  functions.  As  interpreted  from  my  stand- 
point, th(Tefore,  the  pituitary  body  should  be  considered  as  an 
unjau  of  special  sense  provided  by  Nature  to  protect  the  body 
against  the  harmful  effects  of  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

That  such  a  ])rotective  function  actually  exists  in  man  is 
further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  its  presence  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible throughout  the  entire  ])hylogenctic  scale,  at  least  down 
to  and  including  mollusks.  ^'Xcar  the  base  of  the  stem  of  each 
ctenidium"  [gill-combs],  says  IJay  Lankesterr  "is  a  patch  of  the 
e])ithelium  of  the  body-wall,  ])eculiarly  modified  and  supplied 
with  a  special  nerve  and  ganglion.  This  is  S[)engers  olfactory 
organ,  which  tests  the  resinratorif  fluiih  and  is  persistent  in  its 


»  Editorial:    Medical  News.  Doo.  24.  1W)4. 

« Ray   Lankost^r:    Art.    "MoUuaoa,"   "Bncyclo.    nrltannlca,"   ninth  edition, 
vol.  xvi,  p.  63C. 
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poeitioD  and  nerve-supply  throughout  the  group  Mollusca." 
'  To  this  group  of  cells  Lankester  gave  the  name  "osjAradium." 
Parker  and  Uaswell'  more  specifically  define  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  viz.,  "to  test  the  purity  of  the  water  entering  by 
the  respiratory  current," 

Ascending  from  the  Invertebrates  to  the  Vertebrates,  we 
find  this  same  organ  in  the  lowest  of  fishes,  the  tancelet  or 
amphioxus.  In  this  lowly  animal,  the  water,  which  enters  the 
mouth  and  traverses  the  entire  body,  also  subserves  the  re- 
.Bpiratory  function  (Lankester).*  "The  mouth  of  Amphioxus 
Tould  seem  to  be  well  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of  noxious 
substances,"  writes   VV'illey,"  "everything  entering  the  mouth 


wo,  CUUtcd    cpltbellBl    tract!,    g*.  GUI-aliti.    end,  Endoatyle    (tbc    future    Uir- 
rold).    i<a,  Down-growth  ot  AorM.    Ht,  Spinal  cord,    cti,  Notochord. 
e.  Eye-spot,    ri.  Cirri. 

has  to  pass  through  a  vestibule  richly  provided  with  sensitive 
epithelial  cells."  The  relations  of  these  cells  are  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Lloyd  Andriezen'  likewise  refers  to  sensory  structures  in 
amphioxus  constituting  "a  nervous  organ,"  which  is  "sensitive 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  which  passes  over  it,"  and  remarks 
that  "this  is  no  isolated  phenomenon,  for  we  find  a  striking 
■nalogy  in  the  osphradial  organ  and  ganglion  of  Mollusca, 
which  is  situated  at  the  entry  of  the  mantle  or  respiratory 
chamber,  and  serves  to  test  the  quality  of  the  water  which 
passes  over  the  respiratory  organ."     We  thus  have  clear  evi- 

•P»rker  mni  HuweU:    "Manual  of  Zottlogy,"  p.  m.  1900. 
*  l^dkcMer:    Lee.  rit..  toI.  iIv.  p.  268. 

•Wtller:    "Ampbloioa  a~*  "" "   -....-  .- .. ..  -    .«   .-.. 

•UiraAj-*-' "-" 
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(leDce  to  the  effect  that  these  lower  forms,  at  least,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  specific  apparatus,  which,  though  primitive,  has 
for  its  purpose  to  protect  the  oxygen-bearing  streamy  and, 
through  the  latter,  the  body  at  large. 

A  feature  of  great  importance  in  this  connection,  however, 
is  the  evident  presence  of  two  structures  fulfilling  correlated 
functions.  While  Lankester  refers  to  "a  patch  of  epithelium" 
....  ^^supplied  with  a  special  nerve  and  ganglion/^  located  at 
the  base  of  the  gill-combs  in  Mollusks,  he  includos  all  these 
Ktructures  in  Spengel's  "olfactory"  test-organ.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  dual  organ 
a  counterpart  of  the  pituitar}'  body,  which  is  composed,  as  is 
well  known,  of  two  lobes,  one  epithelial  and  the  other  neural. 
As  far  back  as  1881  Julin^  showed  that  in  Ascidians,  or  sea- 
squirts,  which  belong  to  a  subclass  below  amphioxus  (the 
Urochord^),  the  subneural  gland,  which  underlies  a  ganglion 
eml>edded  in  the  mantle  of  these  animals  (and  which  ganglion 
represents  the  general  center  of  their  nervous  system),  was 
similar  in  structure  and  relations  to,  and  a  counterpart  of,  the 
pituitary  body  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lloyd  Andriezen*  not  only 
confirmed  this  fact  more  recently,  but  as  the  result  of  compre- 
hensive histological  study  of  the  subject  in  ammocoetes  (larval 
petromyzon)  and  lower  forms,  affirmed  the  previously  supposed 
two-fold  function  of  this  organ.  "Even  in  the  highest  mam- 
mals and  r/mw,"  says  this  investigator,  "it  has  a  two-fold  struc- 
ture and  represents  a  double  organ." 

The  close  relationship  between  the  two  organs  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  portion 
of  a  young  clavelina,  or  sea-squirt,  shortly  after  metamor- 
phosis. Although  drawn  by  van  Beneden  and  Julin,  the  illus- 
tration is  a  part  of  one  reproduced  from  Wil ley's  treatise,  and 
the  lettering  in  the  latter  is  intentionally  preserved.  The 
water  enters  rn,  the  mouth,  is  tested  by  liy,  the  hypophysis,  i.e., 
the  pituitary  ])ody,  and  the  latter,  as  clearly  shown,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  //,  the  ganglion. 

This  affords  additional  testinionv  in  another  direction. 
In  the  first  volume  I  stated  that  the  pituitary  body  was  not  only 

^  JuHd:    "Recberches  sur  TorKaniB.  des  ascldles  simplps,"  Archives  de  biol., 
vol.  II.  pp.  ri9.  211,  1881. 

"  Llc>d  Andriczon:     Loc.  HI. 
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connected  with  the  adrenals,  but  also  that  the  fibers  from  the 
former  organ  ultimately  reached  the  lattor  by  a  direct  uerve 
pith,  eren  though  the  adrenals  were  located  io  so  remote  a  posi- 
tioD  as  abore  the  kidneys,  i.e.,  amongst  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Id  Fig.  2,  vn,  the  visceral  nerve  (which,  with  the  ganglion,  rep- 
resents the  animal's  entire  central  nervous  system),  as  may  be 
seen,  extends  from  g,  the  ganglion,  to  int,  the  intestines. 
Benedin  and  Jnlin  allude  to  this  nerve  as  the  cordon  ganglion' 
Kure  visceral,  or  "visceral  ganglionic  cord,"  which  starts  "from 
the  posterior  end  of  the  adult  cprobral  ganglion,  and,  proceed- 
ing along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pharynx  above  the  dorsal 
lunina,  becomes  lost  among  the  viscera"  {Willey").  Huxley 
ind  Martin,"  moreover,  refer  to  the   "patch  of  sensiferous 


PlO.    1.— OBPRHADinU 

■old).    Dl 

epithelium  in  the  roof  of  the  inhalant  siphon"  or  test-organ 
(Lankester's  osphradiiim)  as  being  "immediately  connected" 
with  "the  parieto-splanchnic  ganglion."  We  have  seen  that 
the  abdominal  main  path  to  the  adrenals  is  the  great  splanch- 
nic nerve.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  in  so  low  a 
group  as  Mollusca,  which  includes  the  bivalves,  shell-fish, clams, 
oysterB,  mussels,  etc.,  the  univalves,  snails,  periwinkles,  etc., 
and  the  cuttle-fishes,  sfjuids,  octopi,  etc.,  though  supplied  with 
very  limited  nervous  systems,  the  fundamental  nerve  structure 
or  cephalic  ganglion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  hypo- 
physis or  pituitary  body — an  early  prototype  of  the  system  I 
have  traced  in  man. 

•Wllley;    Lor.  rtl..  p.  m. 
"Uatltj  and  Martin:    "Practical  Dlologr,  "  p.  312.  1892. 
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A  confusing  feature  of  the  whole  problem  has  served 
greatly,  however,  it  seems  to  nie,  to  obscure  our  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  the  pituitary  body.  We  have  seen  that  the 
osphradium,  the  patch  of  epithelial  cells  forming  Spengel's  or- 
gan, and  to  which  water-testing  functions  have  been  ascribed, 
is  referred  to  by  various  zoologists  as  an  olfactory  organ. 
Again,  tlie  pituitary  body,  as  we  know,  is  connected  with,  and 
forms  part  of,  the  infundibulum  in  craniate  Vertebrates.  The 
uniformity  of  this  anatomical  relationship  obviously  suggests  a 
functional  connection  Ijctwcen  them,  especially  since,  in  the 
course  of  its  em])ryolo<rical  development,  the  pituitarj'  becomes, 
in  most  fonns,  detached  from  the  mouth  to  actually  fuse  with 
the  infundibulum — evidently  a  purposeful  step.  Von  Kupp- 
fer^*  having  found  the  homologue  of  the  olfactory  organ  of 
Amphioxus  in  a  region  quite  remote  from  the  infundibulum  in 
craniate  Vertebrates,  concluded  that  there  could  be  no  relation 
between  them,  and  that  the  olfactory  organ  of  Amphioxus  was 
the  homologue  of  the  median  rudimentary  lobe  of  the  embryo 
which  ultinuitely  l)(»comes  the  true  olfactory  lobe,  i.e.,  that  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  smell. 

Von  Kuj)pf(T*s  view,  which  has  been  accepted  by  a  num- 
ber of  investigators,  though  apparently  poised  on  a  sound 
foundation,  is  invalidated  bv  the  fact  that  he  assumes  that 
there  exists  but  one  structure  su})plied  with  specific  olfactory 
cells,  whereas  the  nalun*  of  the  functions  of  the  osphradium  in 
mollusks,  and  the  corresponding  test-organ  in  Ascidians,  Am- 
])hioxus,  etc.,  and  other  facts,  cbvirly  suggests  that  there  may 
be  two.  This  important  (lueslion  can  only  be  settled  by  show- 
ing that  in  the  higher  mammals  there  exists,  besides  the  olfac- 
tory lobe  of  the  organ  of  smell,  another  region  supplied  with 
olfactory  cells  and  intimately  connected  with  the  pituitary 
bodv.  That  such  is  actuallv  the  case  is  shown  bv  the  follow- 
ing  facts: — 

X(»arlv  fortv  vears  ajxo,  IVrcmeschko^-  described  a  trans- 
verse  slit,  or  cavity,  between  the  gbindular  elements  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  (be  ])artiti()n  which  separates  it 
from  the  posterior  lobe,     ^riiis  cavity  was  found  ])y  him  to  be 


"Von  Kuppfor:    Anhiv  f.  mikr.   Annt.,  Pd.   xxxv.  S.  4fi9.  18»0. 

"  PoremcHchko:    Virchow's  Archlv  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  Bd.  xxxviii.  S.  329,  1867. 
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lined  throughout  in  man  with  ciliated  epithelium.  Wilhelm 
Miiller"  also  found  that  the  internal  wall  of  this  slit,  forming 
part  of  the  interlobular  partition,  was  lined  with  this  epithe- 
lium. Cadiat^*  and  others  have  since  confirmed  these  observa- 
tions— all  made,  however,  before  the  more  advanced  histolog- 
ical methods  had  been  developed.  Recently  this  region  of  the 
pituitary  body  was  studied  by  Gentes,***  by  the  Golgi  method, 
in  the  higher  mammals,  namely,  the  cat  and  dog.  He  found 
that  the  anterior  lobe  was,  in  reality,  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
glandular  and  neural,  the  latter  forming  the  ititier  wall  of  the 
partition  between  the  two  lobes.  The  epithelium  revealed  by 
ordinary  stains  was  shown,  by  the  Golgi  method,  to  contain  in- 
terstices penetrated  throughout  by  sensory  cells,  each  cell  send- 
ing broad  processes  to  the  free  surface  and  into  the  depths  of 
the  epithelial  layer.  The  latter's  structure,  he  states,  recalled 
exactly  that  of  the  olfactory  area  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

The  value  of  these  observations  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  Gewt^s  does  not  refer  to  the  researches  of  zoologists,  whose 
labors,  of  course,  were  beyond  his  normal  field.  We  thus  have, 
in  his  work,  an  independent  confirmation  of  the  existence  in  the 
pituitary  body  of  the  higher  mammals,  of  a  structure  totally 
independent  of  the  organ  of  smell,  and  which,  even  in  the  lowly 
mollusk,  has  been  accorded  the  rank  of  a  protective  organ — ^pre- 
cisely that  recognized  by  Spengel  in  Ascidians,  i.e.,  to  "test  the 
respiratory  fluid." 

One  of  the  functions  I  have  ascribed  to  the  pituitary  body 
of  man  is  none  other  than  this,  namely :  to  detect  any  toxic  sub- 
stance that  may  be  present  in  the  blood,  the  organism's  oxygen 
carrier  and,  therefore,  its  respiratory  fluid,  after  the  water- 
vascular  system  has  become  a  blood-vascular  system. 

As  we  will  see  farther  on,  this  harmonizes  with  the  phylog- 
eny  and  embryology  of  both  lobes  of  the  pituitary  body. 

Drugs,  toxins,  venoms,  toxic  physiological  wastes,  etc.,  as- 
sume, under  these  conditions,  the  position  of  foreign  elements 
in  the#blood-8tream.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  in  the 
human  pituitary  body  of  nerve-cells  recalling  those  of  an  organ 


oWilbelm  Mmier:    Jenaische  Zeit.  f.  Naturw.,  Bd.  vii.  S.  327.  1R73. 
"  Cmdimt:    "Anatomie   Otofirale,"   cited   by   Gu#p1n,   Tribune  m§dlcale,    Dec. 
10.  1»1. 

i*Oentte:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  T.  Iv,  p.  100,  1903. 
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capable  of  reacting  to  innumerable  kinds  of  odoriferous  emana- 
tions and  therefore  to  the  immeasurably  small  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed,  explains  why  the  body  responds  actively  to 
the  influence  of  so  many  of  these  toxics  and  why  so  minute' a 
dose  of  a  given  remedy,  Veoo  grain  (0.0001  gramme)  of  aconi- 
tine,  for  example,  or  an  equally  diminutive  quantity  of  vaccine 
virus  can  evoke,  in  the  human  organism,  such  marked  phenom- 
ena as  those  observed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  dealing,  in  this  con- 
nection, with  the  foundation  of  the  organism^s  auto-proieciive 
mechanism — one  indeed,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  first  volume 
(and  as  will  be  further  emphasized  in  the  present  one),  whose 
beneficial  influence  we  can,  through  our  remedies,  govern  at  will. 
But  I  also  pointed  out  therein  that  it  was  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  oxidizing  substance — adrenoxidase — ^that  this 
influence  was  exercised.  How  is  the  distribution  of  this  all- 
important  substance  governed,  i,e,,  hastened  or  retarded?  If, 
as  I  hold,  the  pituitary  body  is  a  structure  through  which  dis- 
ease may  be  controlled,  what  constitutes  within  its  precincts  the 
keyboard — using  Jacques  Loeb's  comparison — which  we,  as  art- 
ists, must  utilize  to  attain  this  object? 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  answer  this  question. 

THE  PITUITARY  BODY  AS  A  NERVECENTER. 

In  the  first  volume,  I  ascribed  to  the  pituitary  body  the 
function  of  a  general  nerve-center.  While  urging  that  it  was 
the  anterior  lobe  of  this  organ  which  carried  on  the  function 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section — that  of  "test-organ" — 
owing  to  its  identity  as  the  governing  center  of  the  adrenals, 
I  held  that  the  posterior  or  "neural''  lobe,  which  is  linked 
with  the  anterior,  and  connected  by  its  pedicle  with  the  base 
of  the  brain,  was  the  primary  source  of  certain  motor  impulses 
now  thought  to  originate  in  the  bulb  or  medulla  oblongata.  The 
anatomical  relations  of  the  two  organs  to  which  I  attribute  such 
commanding  importance  is  well  shown  in  the  illustraiion  on 
page  J)r)3,  in  the  ascidian.  The  ganglion  adjoined  to  the  pitui- 
tarv  ])odv  hy.  is  not  merelv  the  cell-bodv  of  a  neuron,  as  the  term 
implies;  as  stated  by  Jacques  Tjoeb:^*^  *'ln  ascidians  the  central 

ifl  Jacques  Loeb:     "Comparat.  Physiol,  of  the  Brain,"  p.  35.  19QI. 
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nervous  system  consists  of  a  central  ganglion."  It  is,  in  other 
▼ords,  the  source  of  all  motor  impulses  transmitted  to  the 
yahous  organs  of  these  animals. 

In  the  higher  Chordata,  which  include  all  vertebrates — 
£sbe8,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  and,  therefore, 
man — the  anatomical  relations  remain  the  same  as  in  the  Ascid- 
ians.    Thus,  as  stated  by  Parker  and  HaswelP^  in  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  pituitary  is  this  phylum :    "The  floor 
of  the  diencephalon  grows  downward  into  a  funnel-like  pro- 
longation, the  infundibulum :  with  this  the  pituitary  diverticu- 
lum of  the  pharynx  comes  into  relation,  and  there  is  formed 
partly  from  the  dilated  end  of  the  diverticulum,  partly  from  the 
extremity  of  the  infundibulum,  a  gland-like  structure,  the  pitui- 
tary body  or  hypophysis,  always  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord"     In  other  words, 
from  the  lowly  Ascidian,  which  represents  one  of  the  simplest 
organisms  classed  among  the  Chordata,  up  to  man,  the  pituitary 
body  is  connected  with,  and  forms  part  of,  the  upper  extension 
of  spinal  cord  in  the  base  of  the  brain.    Its  infundibular  exten- 
sion, as  is  well  known,  is  the  neural  or  posterior  lobe  of  the  pitui- 
tary, which  is  separated  from  the  anterior  or  "glandular"  lobe  by 
the  partition  in  which  the  "test-organ"  is  embedded. 

That  the  pituitary  body  fulfills  important  functions  in  the 
higher  animals  as  well  as  in  the  lower  forms  is  strikingly  sug- 
gested by  the  results  that  follow  removal  of  the  organ,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  fully  developed,  as  in  adult  animals. 

Marinesco^^  trephined  the  bone  underlying  the  organ  and 
destroyed  the  latter  by  cauterization  in  cats.  Two  died  almost 
immediately;  two  twenty*four  hours  later,  one  lived  four  days, 
another  five  days,  and  the  last  eighteen  days.  No  cause  for 
death  could  be  found  other  than  the  destruction  of  the  pituitary. 
Dastre^*  performed  similar  experiments.  All  the  animals  died. 
Alluding  to  Marinesco's  experiments  and  to  others  by  Vassale 
and  Sacchi,'®  Schafer  states  that  the  symptoms  observed  were: 
"(1)  diminution  of  the  body  temperature;  (2)  anorexia  and 
lassitude;    (3)    muscular    twitchings    and    tremors    developing 


"Parker  mod  Haswell:    "T.  B.  of  Zodlogy."  vol.  11.  p.  %.  1897. 
"•Marlnesco:    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  blol..  June  4,  p.  509.  1892. 
"Dastre:    RichPt's  "Diet,  de  physlol.."  vol.  1.  p.  109.  1895. 
**  Vassale  and  Sacchl:    Arch.  ital.  de  biol.,  vol.  xxil.  p.  123,  1895. 
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later  iato  spasins;  (4)  dyspnoea."  In  their  original  article, 
Vassalc  and  Sacehi  mention  an  instance  in  whicli  the  pituitary 
was  only  partially  destroyed;  although  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena followed  and  lasted  about  three  weeks,  the  animal 
recovered  and  remained  healtliy  eleven  months.  The  incomplete 
destruction  of  the  organ  was  then  confirmed.  They  state  that 
animals  die  promptly  after  a  cx)mplete  operation.  Andriezen** 
says  that  destruction  of  the  pituitary  causes  apathy  and  psychi- 
cal tloprcssion,  marked  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
muscular  spasm.  C'o-ordination  and  equilibrium  are  greatly  im- 
paired. The  temperature  becomes  abnormally  low;  nutrition  is 
reduced;  cachexia  supervenes  and  death  follows.  Caselli'*  after 
removal  of  the  gland  in  young  animals  observed  cachexia,  glyco- 
suria, and  death.  Pirrone'-^  ascertained  experimentally,  among 
oilier  facts,  that  *'the  results  of  the  suppression  of  its  functions 
arc  disturbances  of  mobility,  great  depression,  rapid  emaciation, 
cachexia  and  death."  He  was  also  led  to  conclude  that  "al- 
though the  exact  functional  nuichanism  of  this  gland  is  not  as 
yet  well  understood,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
j)ortan(?(^  to  the  economy,"  and  furthermore,  that  "although  a 
partial  lesion  is  c<>nij)atil)le  with  existence,  its  total  removal 
irrevocably  leads  to  death."  Kronlein  and  Von  Eiselsberg^*  de- 
stroyed the  pituitary  lM)dy  in  cats.  The  procedure  invariably 
proved  fatal.  Fricdniann^^  removed  the  organ  from  several 
kittens  from  ;5  days  to  10  weeks  old.  All  died  except  one,  which 
sliowed  '"an  insignificant  staggering"  and  lived  two  and  one-half 
months.  With  ^laas-'*  the  sani(»  observer  also  removed  the  pitui- 
tary in  eighteen  animals.  Twelve  died  in  from  one  to  thirteen 
days;  two  died  of  complications;  three  which  continued  to  live, 
were  found  still  to  possess  a  part  of  their  organs;  the  remaining 
one,  notwithstanding  complete  removal,  lived  three  and  one-half 
months;  after  which  it  was  killed.  Death  might  be  ascribed, 
in  these  younger  animals  at  least,  to  the  severity  of  the  operative 
procedure  adopted,  since,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  first  volume, 


*»»  Andrlozcn:    Brit.   Med.  Jour..   Jon.  13,   1804. 

"CasoUl:  "Studil  anat.  c  spcrlm.  suUa  fislo-pat.  deUa  glandula  pltul- 
taria."  1900. 

sapfrrono:    La  rlforma  mrdioa.   Feb.  2r»,  p.   20.''),   1003. 

**  KrSnleln  and  Von  Eiselsberg:  Trans.  German  Surgical  Assoc.,  Apr.  t, 
pp.  110.   111.   190». 

»  Friedniann:    Berliner  kiln.   Wooh..  May  12.   p.   436.  1902. 

»  Frledmann  and  Maas:    Ibid,  Dec.  24,  p.  1213.  1900. 
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the  thymus  fulfills  to  a  certain  extent  tlie  functions  of  the  ad- 
renal system  imtil  the  organs  composing  the  latter  are  devel- 
oped. Very  young  mammals  correspond  with  the  lower  verte- 
brates (toads,  frogs,  etc.,  for  instance)  in  this  particular,  the 
morbid  eifects  of  removal  growing  in  intensity  as  the  higher 
mammals  are  reached. 

The  most  decisive  experiments,  however,  w^ere  performed  by 
Masay,*^  whose  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  animals 
did  not  die  owing  to  the  severity  of  operation.  After  removing 
a  disc  of  bone  6  millimeters  in  diameter  from  beneath  the  pitui- 
tary body  of  two  dogs,  he  rapidly  destroyed  the  organ  with 
thermocautery.  The  next  day  both  animals  were  profoundly 
asthenic  and  unable  to  stand,  while  spasmodic  twitch ings  and 
•^convulsive  trembling'^  occurred.  On  the  third  day,  these  phe- 
nomena became  more  marked;  coma  supervened,  and  the  ani- 
mals died.  The  pituitary  body  was  found  cauterized  in  both 
animals  and  congestion  of  the  nerve-centers  was  noted.  In  a 
third  dog,  the  same  procedure  was  resorted  to,  but  in  two  stages. 
The  pituitary  body  was  exposed  as  in  the  two  other  instances, 
and  the  animal  allowed  to  recover.  Two  secondary  haemorrhages 
and  marked  hyperthermia  occurred,  but  a  week  later  all  signs 
of  discomfort  had  disappeared.  The  pituitary  was  then  destroyed 
with  galvano-cautery.  On  the  following  day,  the  symptoms  ob- 
served in  the  two  other  dogs  appeared,  viz.,  marked  asthenia, 
with  occasional  paroxysms  of  muscular  spasm  or  veiy  violent 
convulsions,  hypothermia,  and  "ver}'  rapid"  heart  heat.  They 
became  gradually  more  intense,  and  the  lethal  course  observed 
in  the  other  animals  followed. 

It  is  when  the  fatal  influence  of  removal  of  the  pituitary 
body  18  compared  with  the  effects  of  removal  of  the  brain  that 
the  functional  importance  of  the  former  organ  asserts  itself. 

Beginning  with  the  lower  vertebrates  we  have  Wilber's 
frog,**  which  lived  ^\e  years  after  removal  of  its  cerebral  hemi- 
epheres.  "During  all  this  period  the  animal  never  once  showed 
signs  of  any  initiative,  its  only  movements  being  very  slight 
and  attributed  to  muscular  ennui,  like  that  of  persons  asleep. 
The  eyes,  optic  nerves,  and  optic  lobes  of  the  brain  were  unin- 

"  Masay:    Ann.  de  la  Soc.  roy.  de  sol.  m^d.  et  nat  de  BruxeUes,  T.  xii, 
Faac.  S,  p.  1.  1903. 

*Wiltmr:    Amer.  Med.,  Jan.  7,  p.  6,  1905. 
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jured,  and  the  aniniul  could  evidently  see,  but  without  undei^ 
standing.  The  most  attractive  frog  food  put  before  it  was  ab- 
solutely unnoticed,  and  it  has  been  fed  every  day  for  five  years 
by  an  attendant,  Avho  would  open  its  mouth,  and  with  force 
push  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  or  fish  far  enough  back  into  its  throat 
to  arouse  the  reflex  mechanism  of  swallowing.  If  touched,  it 
would  move  or  leap;  if  placed  in  water,  it  would  swim  until 
some  support  was  reachcnl ;  if  turned  upon  its  back,  it  would 
l)romptly  and  vigorously  right  itself." 

In  a  liigluT  vertebrate,  the  pigeon,  the  results  are  the  same. 
"The  results  of  ablation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  pigeons,'' 
says  Schiifer,-**  "have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Bolando, 
Flourens,  Ijonget,  Vulpian  and  others.  A  pigeon  so  mutilated 
continues  able  to  maintain  its  ecpiilibrium  and  to  regain  it 
when  disturbed.  When  })laced  on  its  back,  it  succeeds  in  regain- 
ing its  feet.  When  pushed  or  pinched,  it  marches  forward. 
Should  it  happen  to  step  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  it  will  flap 
its  wings  until  it  regains  a  firm  basis  of  support.  When  thrown 
in  the  air,  it  flies  with  all  due  precision  and  co-ordination.  Left 
to  itself,  it  seems  as  if  ])lunged  in  ])rofound  sleep.  From  this 
state  of  repose  it  is  easily  awakened  by  a  gentle  push  or  pinch, 
and  looks  up  and  o])ens  its  eyes.  Occasionally,  apparently  with- 
out any  extonitil  stimulation,  it  may  look  up,  yawn,  shake  itself, 
dress  its  featliers  with  its  beak,  move  a  few  steps,  and  then  settle 
down  (juietly,  staiuling  sometimes  on  one  foot  and  sometimes  on 
both.  Should  a  fly  happen  to  settle  on  its  head,  it  will  shake 
it  ofl'.  If  ammonia  be  held  near  its  nostrils,  it  will  start  back. 
Should  the  finger  l)e  brus((U('ly  a])proximated  to  its  eyes,  it  will 
wink  and  n^treat.  A  light  ilashed  before  its  eyes  will  cause  the 
pupil  to  eontniet :  and  if  a  circular  motion  be  made  with  the 
flame,  the  animal  may  turn  its  head  and  eyes  accordingly.  It 
will  start  suddenly  and  open  its  eyes  widely  if  a  pistol  be  dis- 
charged close  to  its  head.*' 

In  the  higher  mammals,  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  life  processes  is  none  the  less  evident.  Ooltz's 
world-renowned  dog  which  lived  eighteen  months  after  its  brain 
(including  part  of  the  o])tic  thalami  and  corpora  striata)  had 
been  removed  piecemeal,  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  fact. 

•Sch&fer:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  li,  p.  700. 
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It  walked  about,  curled  itself  up  when  about  to  sleep,  reacted 
promptly  to  tactile  impressions,  thus  showing  that  the  sensory 
mechanism  was  not  destroyed;  it  snarled  and  barked,  withdrew 
its  feet  when  these  were  placed  in  cold  water,  recovered  its 
equilibrium  when  its  feet  were  placed  on  the  falling  flap  of  a 
table;  limped  when  one  of  its  legs  was  accidentally  hurt;  re- 
jected and  showed  dislike  for  meat  rendered  bitter  with  quinine, 
and  refused  more  food  when  satiated. 

Thus,  in  animals  that  live  long  enough  after  complete 
destruction  of  the  pituitary  body,  morbid  phenomena  occur 
which  point  clearly  to  disturbance  of  cardinal  vegetative  func- 
tions, as  shown  by  dyspnoea,  hypothermia,  rapid  emaciation, 
asthenia,  staggering,  impairment  of  co-ordination  and  equilib- 
rium, cachexia,  spasms,  convulsions  and  death.  Removal  of 
the  hemispheres,  on  the  other  hand,  disturbs  in  no  way  these 
functions — sensory  or  motor — ^thus  showing  that  even  in  the 
higher  mammals,  all  purely  automatic  functions,  oxygenation, 
circulation,  digestion,  nutrition,  locomotion,  general  sensibility, 
etc.,  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  cerebrum.  Indeed, 
Soury,***  referring  to  the  cortex,  remarks :  "Tlie  experiments  of 
Steiner,  (Joltz,  and  Schrader  show  that  the  existence  of  this 
organ  is  not  necessary  in  the  performance  of  psychical  func- 
tions considered  in  general  as  inferior/'  ....  "It  is  the  organ 
for  superior  psychical  functions  termed  memory,  association  of 
ideas,  acquired  experience  and  reflection.^^ 

That  the  pituitary  body  is  the  seat  of  functions  now  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  cerebral  cortex  is  evident. 

While  experiments  in  animals,  clinical  and  post-mortem 
observations  have  shown  the  existence  in  the  cortex  of  areas 
which  have  been  called  "motor'*  because  motor  effects  were  elic- 
ited on  stimulating  them,  this  term  is  used  merely  for  want  of 
a  better  one  and  is  not  regarded  by  physiologists  as  necessarily 
meaning  that  the  impulses  transmittted  from  the  cortex  are 
necessarily  "motor'*  in  the  sense  usually  given  this  word.  "The 
terms  'motor  area'  and  ^otor  center/  '*  says  Schafer,^^  "are  here 
used  to  imply  those  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  are 
directly  connected  by  efferent  projection  fibers  with  the  lower 


*8oiiit:    "Srstime  nenreux  central,"  T.  1,  p.  635.  1899L 
■^  SchAfer:    Loe,  eit,,  vol.  ii,  p.  722. 
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level  centers  (spinal  cord,  bulb  and  midbrain)  from  which  im- 
pulses producing  volunUiry  muscular  action  emanate."  Again, 
"the  application  of  the  terms  'motor'  and  'sensory*  must  be 
used  rather  for  purposes  of  convenience  than  with  a  view  to  a 
rigid  definition  of  function." 

Foster'^  says,  however,  in  this  connection:  "The  simplic- 
ity of  the  electrical  phenomena  resulting  from  cortical  stimula- 
tion which  we  described,  might  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  matter  was  fairly  simple;  and  indeed,  some 
writers  appear  to  entertain  the  conception  that  in  a  voluntary 
movement  such  as  that  of  the  fore-limb,  all  that  takes  place  is 
that  the  SvilT  stiiinilates  certain  cells  in  the  cortical  area,  caus- 
ing the  discharge  of  motor  impulses  along  the  pyramidal  fibers 
connected  with  those  cells,  and  that  these  impulses  travel 
straight  down  the  pyramidal  tract  to  the  motor  fibers  of  the 
appropriate  nerves,  undergoing  possibly  some  change  at  the 
place  in  the  c*ord  where  the  pyramidal  fiber  makes  jimction  with 
the  fiber  of  the  anterior  root,  but  deriving  their  chief  if  not 
their  whole  co-ordiiiation  from  the  cortex  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
being  co-ordinated  at  the  very  start iiig-point."  He  character- 
izes this  view  as  "untenable,"  and  the  simplicity  of  the  elec- 
trical ])hcnonicna  as  "misleading." 

This  obviously  suggests  that  voluntary  impulses  are  not 
themselves  motor  inipuls(»s,  but  stimuli  which  awaken  such  im- 
j)ulse8  in  the  s])innl  system.  Indeed,  referring  to  the  experi- 
mental removal  of  both  hemis]iheros  in  pigeons,  Foster  re- 
marks:*'^''* "In  this  wnrm-hlooded  animal,  as  in  the  more  lowly 
cold-blooded  frog,  the  ])arts  of  tlie  brain  below  and  behind  the 
cerebral  hemisphrrrs  constitute  a  nervous  machinery  by  which 
all  the  ordinarv  bodilv  movements  mav  be  carried  out.  The  bird, 
like  the  frog,  suifers  no  paralysis  wlien  its  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  removed."  The  ])ituitary  body  evi<lently  forms  part  of  this 
region:  "Until  recently,"  writes  Willey,*^*  "it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  infundibulum  [the  ])edicle  of  the  pituitary 
body]  repre.'iented  the  anterior  end  of  the  brain,  which  had  be- 
come bent  downward  and  backward.  Kuppfer  has  brought 
fonvard  weighty  reasons  for  doubting  this.    According  to  him, 

*=  Foster:  Lor.  cit.,  p.  P80. 
"Foster:  Lor.  HI.,  p.  641. 
»*WUley:    "Aniphloxus  and  tho  Ancestry  of  the  Vortobratos,"  p.  283,  1894. 
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the  infundibulum  is  essentially  a  down-growtli  or  evagination 
from  the  floor  of  the  brain,  occurring  behind  the  anterior  termi- 
nal extremity  of  the  brain/' 

The  functional  relationship  between  the  brain  proper  and 
this  region  below  it  is  clearly  defined  in  Foster's  statement** 
that  "on  these  the  [cortical]  motor  area  must  have  its  hold  as  on 
the  spinal  mechanisms"  M.  DuvaP®  also  identifies  the  char- 
acter of  the  antero-lateral  tracts  themselves  as  extensions  of  the 
brain  per  se  when  he  says:  "When  the  antero-lateral  columns 
are  alone  severed,  voluntary  action  is  abolished  in  the  portion 
of  the  cord  below  the  section.  Evidently,"  he  adds,  "the  antero- 
lateral columns  serve  at  least  in  great  part  to  transmit  the  orders 
of  the  will;  they  establish  a  communication  between  the  cere- 
bral centers  and  the  gray  substances  of  the  spinal  cord." 

The  limits  of  this  gray  substance  are  apparently  restricted 
to  the  spinal  cord,  judging  from  Duval's  conclusion;  but  he 
gives  the  organ  its  true  functional  field  when  he  also  says:'^^ 
"While  the  anatomist  locates  the  uppier  limit  of  the  spinal  cord 
on  a  level  with  the  occipito-atloidean  articulation,  for  the  physi- 
ologist it  extends  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium  ....  about 
up  to  the  sella  turcica" — the  bony  pedestal,  we  know,  of  the 
pituitary  body. 

These  facts  plainly  suggest  (1)  that  the  pituitary  body 
fulfills  in  the  higher  mammals  as  important  functions  as  a  nerve- 
center  as  the  central  ganglion  does  in  the  lower  Chordata;  (2) 
thai  it  influ^n^es  very  marl-edly  all  the  cardinal  functions: 
respiration,  oxygenation,  nutrition,  metabolism  and  locomotion; 
and  (3)  that  it  is  the  source  of  automatic  motor  impulses  now 
believed  to  arise  from  the  cerebral  cortex. 

NERVE-PATHS   FROM  THE  riTUlTARY  TO  THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

The  evidence  submitted  in  the  foregoing  section  indicates 
that  tlie  pituitary  body  must  be  connected  with  the  spinal  cord 
by  ner\'e-path8.  As  the  spinal  cord  was  shown  to  extend  up  to, 
and  include,  the  infundibulum,  which  in  turn  tenninates  as  the 
neural  lobe  of  the  pituit^irv,  it  becomes  only  a  question  whether 
the  portion  of  the  cord  which  extends  above  the  bulb  or  medulla 

■•  Foster:    Loc.  cit,  p.  688. 

■•DiiTml:    *'Cour8  de  physiologie,"  seveDth  edition,  Paris,  1892. 

"  Duval:     IbUt.,  pp.  40  and  78. 
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oblongata  contains  suck  patlis.  Not  only  has  their  presence  in 
this  location  been  ascertained  by  various  investigators^  but  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  basal  structures  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed are  connected  directly  with  the  pituitary  body  by 
nerves,  both  of  its  lobes  receiving  an  abundant  supply. 

Over  twelve  years  ago  Andriezen'*  referred  to  the  posterior 
or  neural  lobe  as  "little  beyond  a  neuroglia  remnant.**  I  have 
since  jmintod  out^"  however,  that  neuroglia  is  not  a  mere  retic- 
ulated framework  of  connective  tissue,  as  now  helieved,  and  have 
adduced  evidence  showing  that  it  differs  from  the  latter  both  in 
its  origin  and  chemical  properties ;  that  it  originates  from  blood- 
vessels and  penetrates  into  nerve-cells.  Andriezen  himself'** 
described  neuroglia-cells  connected  with  blood-vessels,  i.e., 
**ensheathing  the  vessels  of  the  brain" — ^the  purpose  of  these 
celk  being,  in  his  opinion,  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels.  The  view  of  Golgi,  Clouston  and  others  that 
neuroglia  supplies  nutrition  to  the  nerve-cells;  the  many  allu- 
sions to  the  "chromatin,"  '^pigmentation,"  "granules,*'  etc.,  of 
tliese  elements,  now  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject; 
Bevan  I^^wis's  belief  tliat  neuroglia-cells  are  ^'lymph"  channels, 
further  sustain  the  view  I  advanced  four  years  ago,  viz.,  that 
while  neurofjlid  fibrrs  arc  minufrs  rainllnrics  (which  do  not  stain 
like  ordinary  vessels,  owing  to  their  covering)  that  carry  plasma 
laden  with  oxidizing  substance  (adrenoxidase)  to  the  neurons, 
their  terminals  in  the  latter  being  the  nenro-fibrils  which  pene- 
trate the  cell-body  by  way  of  its  dendrites,  the  neuroglia-celh 
(jovern  the  quantity  of  this  mhatnnce  admitted  into  the  true 
nerve-*Vells,"'  i,e.,  the  neurons. 

Inter])retcd  from  this  standpoint,  the  wealth  of  neuroglia 
and  neuroglia-cells  in  the  i)osteri()r  pituitary  indicates,  not  that 
it  is  practically  a  uscl(\«s  and  vestigial  organ  as  Andriezen  and 
otl>ers  believe,  but  precisely  the  op})osite,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  very 
hifjhtjf  (Viffereniiaieii  orfjnn.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Berkley,*^  referring  to  the  prevailing  view  that  the  true  nervous 
elements  alma«;t  entirely  disapy>ear  in  the  neural  lobe  of  the 
adult    mammal,    remarks,   after   examining   about   2500   slides 


**Andrlozpn:     f,n<\  rit. 

^Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  r.W  to  r.91,  Incl. 

*"Andrlrzrn:    Iiilorn.  MoniitM.  f.   Annt.  «.  Physiol.,  vol.  x,  p.  632,  1893. 

"Borkloy:    Brain,   vol.    xvll.  p.   r.ir..    IWM. 
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of  this  lobe :  ^^Af ter  reading  these  statements^  it  was  something 
of  a  surprise  to  find  the  above-described  beautiful  specimens 
of  several  types  of  ependymal  neuroglia-cells,  extending  from 
all  portions  of  the  middle  and  inferior  regions  of  the  cavity 
of  the  third  ventricle,"  He  also  found  in  the  posterior  lobe 
itself^  an  array  of  nerve-cells  of  various  types,  some  of  which  are 
very  complex  and  evidently  specific  to  the  organ,  being  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  body.  Many  of  these  are  reproduced  and  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume  (opposite  pages  495,  496  and  498). 

It  is  not  only  the  neuroglia-cells  that  communicate  with  the 
third  ventricle,  however.  As  stated  above,  each  lobe  is  supplied 
with  true  nerve-fibers  which  connect  it  with  the  basal  structures. 

Several  older  anatomists,  Sappey,  Luschka,  Miiller,  etc., 
refer  to  the  presence  of  longitudinal  nerves  on  the  surface  of 
the  infundibulum,  the  pedicle  of  the  pituitary,  which  nerves 
were  found  to  extend  up  to  the  third  ventricle;  but  it  was  only 
when  the  Golgi  silver  stain  methods  were  introduced  that  this 
question  could  be  studied  satisfactorily. 

Kamon  y  Cajal,*"  who  studied  the  subject  in  the  mouse, 
traced  a  direct  commimication  between  the  basal  tissues  and 
the  anterior  lobe.  In  the  basal  tissues,  the  cell-bodies  were 
found  in  a  ^^mass  of  gray  matter  behind  the  optic  chiasm/'  t.g.,  in 
the  anterior  extremitv  of  the  third  ventricle,  while  their  neurax- 
ons  passed  downward  towards  the  pituitary.  Van  Gehuchten*^ 
says  in  this  connection,  referring  to  Cajal's  researches :  "These 
fibers  represent  the  axis-cylinders  of  a  group  of  nerve-cells  situ- 
ated behind  the  optic  chiasm.  Several  of  these  fibers  end  in  the 
thickness  of  the  pituitary's  pedicle;  others  penetrate  between 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  anterior  or  glandular  portion  of  the 
pituitary.*'  Berkley**  also  found  nerves  in  this  lobe,  the  fibers 
among  the  epithelial  cells  ending,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
opposite  page  498  (vol.  i,  figure  7)  in  the  shape  of  small  knobs. 
Andriezen's  researches,  as  had  those  of  Cajal,  showed  that  the 
anterior  lobe  had  "anatomical  connection  with  the  brain  floor," 
and  that  the  "development  of  a  small  specialized  group  of  nerve- 
cells  in  the  basal  part  of  the  brain  cavity  (thalamocoel)   with 


^  Ramon  j  Oiljal:    Anmles  de  la  Soc.   espaftola  dc  hist,   nat,  2a   Scr.,   vol. 
xxlll.  p.  214.  1894. 

«Van  Gebucbten:    "Anat.  du  systftme  nerveux,"  vol.  II,  p.  239.  1900, 
""  Berkley:    Loe.  cit 
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^\hk•h  the  subiicural  gland  [the  anterior  lobe]  came  into  rela- 
tionship. The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  traced  forward 
into  this  region,  was  seen  to  undergo  dilatation  into  a  distinct 
ventricle/'  The  far-reaching  meaning  of  this  statement  asserts 
itself  when  it  is  recalled  that  Andriezen's  researches  include  the 
whole  of  the  animal  scale  from  amphioxus,  the  lowest  of  verte- 
brates, to  man.  They  indicate  that  simultaneously  with  the 
evolution  of  the  piluilary  there  occurred  not  only  that  of  the 
special  group  of  cells  intended  to  conncKjt  tlie  organ  with  the 
base  of  the  brain,  but  also  that  of  the  third  ventricle. 

Kamon  y  C'ajal  found  that  the  posterior  or  neural  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  was  iilled  with  a  close  and  thick  plexus  of  fine 
varicose  iibcrs,  which  ramified  among  the  nerve-cells.  Longi- 
tudinal sections  sliowed  that  these  fibers  were  "terminal  arbori- 
zations of  a  bundle  which  j)asst^  downward  into  the  infundi- 
bulum/'  Other  libel's  were  observed  to  pass  upward  from  the 
orpin  by  way  of  its  epithelial  walls  and  to  terminate  in  a  mass 
of  gray  matter  located  behind  the  optic  chiasm."  "Downward" 
and  ''upward''  obviously  sugjrest  the  presence  of  sensory  and 
motor  paths  to  and  from  the  neural  lobe. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection  is  a  set  of  nerves 
shown  to  (»xist  by  (icntes.^^  This  olxserver,  who  found  that  the 
partition  between  the  two  lobes  contained  a  layer  of  cells  histo- 
logically similar  to  the  olfactory  area — which  layer  I  assimilate 
to  th(»  test  or<ran — rerently  studied  this  structure  anew  with  a 
view  to  tracint?  its  connections,  lie  was  apiin  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  an  ej)ithelinl  structure  '*in  no  way  glandular 
and  the  nervous  end-organs  of  which  were  sensitive  or  sensory/' 
as  to  histo]o<rical  structure.  In  a  still  more  recent  study,  Gen- 
tes*''  traced  these  connecting  fibers  from  the  sensory  organ  re- 
ferred to,  up  to  the  tissues  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  says, 
in  this  connection  :  "'Originating  by  free  end-organs  in  the  epi- 
thelial juxta-ncTvous  layer  |  the  sensory  organ],  they  reach  the 
sub-epithelial  layer.  They  then  enier  the  neural  lobe  and  run 
through  it  in  every  direction.  Following  an  ascending  direction 
they  go  towards  the  organ's  pedicle  and  soon  form  part  of  it; 
they  can  be  followed  up  to  the  level  of  the  fuher  cinereum/' 
i.e.,  the  tissues  that  form  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 


OrntdR:    r.  r.  do  la   Soc.  de  blol  .  T.  Iv,  p.  336,   1903, 
Gentds:    I  hid.,  p.  l.'iGO. 
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This  affords  a  clear  idea  of  the  connection  between  the  sen- 
sory structure  (or  test-organ)  in  the  partition  between  the  an- 
terior lobe  and  how  the  impulses  it  awakens  pass  up  to  the  third 
ventricle. 

We  thus  have  clearly  defined  paths  from  each  pituitary 
body  to  tissues  of  the  base  of  the  brain:  (1)  the  fibers  from 
the  anterior  or  glandular  lobe  communicating  with  the  "mass 
of  gray  matter  behind  the  optic  chiasm;"  (2)  one  set  of  fibers 
from  the  posterior  or  neural  lobe  communicating  also  with  this 
mass  of  gray  matter;  and  (3)  the  fibers  from  the  neural  lobe 
derived  from  the  test-organ  which  pass  up  to  the  tuber  cinereum 
forming  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  structures  in  the  base  of  the  brain  with  which  the 
pituitary  is  connected  by  these  nerve  paths  are  themselves  the 
source  of  large  numbers  of  fibers,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
pass  posteriorly  to  the  midbrain,  a  region  which,  as  stated  by 
Edinger,*^  is  "occupied  mostly  with  longitudinal  bundles,  tracts, 
and  fasciculi  to  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  cerebellum."  This 
applies  especially  to  the  "mass  of  gray  matter  behind  the  optic 
chiasm"  which  receives  fibers  from  both  lobes — an  important 
feature  of  the  third  ventricle  in  all  vertebrates.  Lying  imme- 
diately above  the  infundibulum,  and  therefore  just  above  the 
pituitary  itself,  it  is  termed  by  comparative  anatomists,  the 
"giant-celled  supra-infundibular  nucleus."  In  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles and  birds,  it  extends  on  each  side  of  the  ventricle,  and 
fibers  derived  from  it  (the  supra-infundibular  decussation)  pro- 
ject posteriorly,  i.e.,  towards  the  bulh.  In  mammals,  the  supra- 
infundibular  nucleus  is  likewise  the  starting-point  of  various 
bundles,  e.g.,  Meynert's  commissure,  for  instance,  which  does 
not  degenerate  w^hen  the  cortex  is  removed  but  the  destination 
of  which  is  unknown ;  Gudden's  commissure,  the  fiber's  of  which 
pass  to  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina ;  the  cerebellum,  etc. 
It  is  also  connected  with  structures  anterior  to  it  bv  motor  and 
Bensorv  fibers  in  Teleostei,  as  shown  bv  Van  Gehuchten  recentlv. 
It  projects  two  prominent  bundles  which  spread  out  on  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  thus  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "central  gray  matter"  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  a 
region  which  Foster**  characterizes  as  "a  bed  for  the  develop- 


"  Edinger:    "Anat.  of  Central  Nerv.  System,"  Amer.  edition,  p.  124,  1899. 
^  Foster:    T4K,  eit.,  pp.  63o  and  636. 
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inont  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves"  and  a  continuation 
of  the  tegmental  region,  which  he  says  "may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  or  less  continuous  column  of  gray  matter, 
comparable  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,"  and  which 
"servos  as  a  sort  of  backbone  to  the  rest  of  the  central  nervous 
sj/stcjn/' 

The  iibers  traced  by  Gontes  from  the  area  of  sensory  celli? — 
in  the  anterior  pituitary  which  I  assimilate  to  the  "test  organ" 
of  h)wer  forms — to  the  iK)sterior  \o\>e  and  thence  to  the  tuber 
cinereum,  are  likewise  mei'ged  with  fibers  which  are  projected 
to  this  "bed  for  the  development  of  nuclei,"  since  the  tuber 
cinereum  is  necessarily  traversed  by  fibers  which  Andriezen,** 
using  the  silver  chromate  method  in  ftrtal  and  newborn  kittens, 
traced  ''dirrrily  from  the  poderior  pituitary  to  far  back  towards 
the  pons,"  which  lies  immediately  above  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  contains  the  nuclei  referred  to.  Whether  originating  from 
the  anterior  or  j)osierior  pituitary,  therefore,  the  nerves  which 
connect  thesi*  orgjins  with  the  base  of  the  brain  find  therein  both 
indirect  and  direct  })atlis  capable  of  transmitting  their  impulses 
to  the  s|)inal  cord.* 

Still,  as  is  well  known,  the  pons  is  a  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  impulses,  airerent  and  eifereut,  which  travel  between  various 
])jirts  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  cerebrum.  Motor  im- 
pulses proje('((*d  I>y  the  nerve  paths  from  the  pituitary  should 
not  only  j)ersist  nfter  removal  of  the  brain  (a  fact  already 
ascertained),  but  if  the  j)ituitnry  Ixnly  is  a  motor  center  (as  the 
eU'ects  of  its  removal  indicate),  removal  of  the  structure  above 
the  nu'senceplialon  (wliicli  contains  the  bed  of  nuclei  and  all 
pontine  struct ure<)  (piite  beyond  the  crura  cerebri  which  carry 
tlu'  impulses  from  the  brain  should,  in  the  higher  mammals 
(in  whicli*  the  filnTs  from  the  pituitary  were  traced),  impair 
motilitv.  diristiani*'^"  not  onlv  found  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
power  of  progression  being  annulled  in  the  experimental  ani- 


•\Vh«'n  I  wrotp  tho  first  volume,  rxperimental  sUmuIation  of  various  parts 
of  th«»  rfrvicnl  Kympnthetir  by  Cyon  nnd  others  had  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  ImpulBofl  from  the  pituitary  body  to  the  adrenals  passed  down  this  nerve 
to  reaeh  th*'  sympathetic  chain  belovr,  and  finally,  the  splanchnic.  I  have  found 
since,  however,  that  the  nerves  stimulated  in  the  neck  were  branches  which 
excited  the  thyroid  gland  and  only  Indirecrtly,  then'fore,  the  adrenals.  AU  the 
efferent  nerves  from  either  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  thus  pass  to  the  spinal 
cord. 

*»Andriezen:    Brit.   Med.  .lour.,  Jan.  13,  1S94. 

•••ChrtsUanl:    Arch.   f.   Physiol.,   S.  465,   1884. 
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mals  (rabbits),  but  a  phenomenon  which  promptly  follows  re- 
moval of  the  pituitary  also  appeared:  tetanic  spasm — due  as 
we  will  see^  to  the  accumulation  of  toi^ic  wastes  in  the  blood, 
the  result  in  turn  of  impaired  metabolism. 

Another  phenomenon  which  follows  removal  of  the  pitui- 
tary, we  have  seen,  ia  hypothermia.  Now,  irritation  of  the 
structures  of  the  third  ventricle  in  the  path  of  the  nerves  from 
the  pituitary  causes  the  opposite  condition,  hyperthermia.  Isaac 
Ott,  who,  in  1884,  began  a  series  of  studies  having  for  their  ob- 
ject to  determine  the  location  of  heat-centers,  found,  among 
others,  one  located  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  another  in  the  tuber  cinereum.  The  former 
r^on  is  precisely  where  all  the  fibers  sent  off  posteriorly  by  the 
large  gray  nucleus  to  which  Cajal  traced  afferent  and  efferent 
fibers  from  the  anterior  pituitary  (a  fact  confirmed  by  Andrie- 
zen  as  to  the  presence  of  connecting  fibers)  originate,  while  the 
tuber  cinereum  contains  those  traced  from  the  posterior  lobe 
thereto  by  Gentes,  and  the  fibers  traced  by  Andriezen  to  the 
region  of  the  pons.  Ott  and  Karris'*^  state  that  Ott's  results 
were  confirmed  by  von  Tangl  in  the  horse,  and  that  the  pro- 
cedure mentioned  causes  a  "great  rise  of  temperature."  These 
observations  were  also  confirmed  by  Sakowitsch,^"  who  found 
that  puncture  of  the  tuber  cinereum  raised  both  the  internal 
and  peripheral  temperatures,  the  latter  reached  43°  C.  (109.4° 
F.)  six  hours  after  the  lesion  was  produced.  Ott  and  Harris 
conclude  that  this  is  not  due  to  division  of  fibers  "coming  from 
the  corpus  striatum,  because  a  puncture  through  the  mouth  of 
the  rabbit  produces  the  same  result,  although  only  the  lower 
surface  of  the  tuber  has  been  punctured  with  a  needle." 

This  thermogenic  function  is  o\i(lently  independent  of  the 
brain.  "Fredericq**  found,"  says  Pembrey,**  "that  removal  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  pigeons  caused  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  daily  curve  of  their  rectal  temperature.  This  ob- 
eervation  has  been  confirmed  by  Corin  and  Van  Beneden,'^'^  who 
have,  in  addition,  shown  that  the  pigeons  without  their  cerebral 
hemispheres  produce  the  same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and 


■*  Ott  tnd  Harris:    Therap.   Oaz..   June   15,   1903. 
■■Sakowftscb:    Neurol.  Centralbl..  Bd.  xvi.  S.  520,  1897. 
"Fredericq:    Arch,  de  blol..  T.  III.  p.  747,  1882. 
••Pembrey:    8chlfer*t  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.   I.  p.  8«4,  1898. 
"Corin  and  Van  Beneden:    Arcb.  de  blol.,  T.  vli,  p.  265,  1889. 
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heat  as  do  normal  pigeons.  The  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
which  occurs  when  a  hibernating  marmot  awakens  is  not  pre- 
vented by  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres."  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  region  punctured  is  clearly  traversed  by  the 
fibers  from  the  pituitary  body,  there  is  no  organ  anterior  to  it 
to  give  rise  to  thermogenic  impulses.  This  afiFords  additional 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  pituitary  body  is  connected  by 
nerve-paths  with  the  spinal  cord. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  areas  punctured 
by  Ott,  von  Tangl,  Sakowitsch  and  others,  can  be  considered 
at  all  as  heat  "centers."  The  fact  that  several  such  '^centers" 
have  been  discovered  suggests  that  the  thermogenic  impulses 
evoked  are  merely  due  to  the  irritation,  i.e.,  congestion  of 
areas  containing  thennogenic  nerve-paths.  Schafer**  writes 
in  this  connection:  "It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether 
the  facts  observed  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  parts 
in  question,  which  are  apparently  irritated  by  the  lesion, 
are  specific  centers  to  determine  the  production  of  heat.  For 
when  the  experiments  on  this  subject  are  examined,  it  is  found 
that  the  results  are  closely  dependent  upon  the  establishment 
of  an  irritative  lesion  in  parts  which  are  either  directly  in,  or  in 
close  proximity  to,  the  path  taken  by  motor  impulses."  In  view 
of  the  foregoing  evidence  this  indicates  that  the  pituitary  body 
is  the  general  heat  center.  I  will  adduce  considerable  additional 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

The  fact  that  injuries  or  experimental  lesions  of  the  cortex, 
corpus  striatum  and  crus  cerebri  can  likewise  cause  a  rise  of 
temperature  does  not  militate  against  this  conclusion.  They 
merely  irritate  areas  that  normally  do  not  awaken  thermogenic 
impulses  but  which,  when  Tirtificially  stimulated,  do  so  by  trans- 
mitting violent  motor  stiimili  (quasi  voluntary)  to  portions  of 
the  spinal  system  in  which  the  nerve-paths  of  the  thermogenic 
mechanism  occur. 

To  poise  these  statements,  and  particularly  the  conclusion 
that  the  pituitary  body  is  connected  with  the  spinal  system  by 
nerve-paths  on  a  solid  foundation,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  (1)  that,  irrespective  of  the  brain,  motor  impulses  can  be 
provoked  by  irritating  the  paths  of  the  nerves  from  the  pituitary. 


«•  Schftfer:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  717. 
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i.e.,  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,   (2)  that  the  pitui- 
tary body  itself  can  likewise  evoke  motor  phenomena,  and    (3) 
raise  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  at  large.    The  first  line  of 
evidence  will  alone  be  considered  in  this  section,  the  two  others 
being  considered  in  succeeding  sections. 

Flourens,  Bechterew,  Weber,  Ferrier  and  others  obtained 
muscular  movements  by  exciting  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle, 
which  contain,  we  have  seen,  fibers  from  the  gray  nucleus  con- 
nected by  nerves  with  the  pituitary.    As  these  might  be  ascribed 
io  the  cortex  through  sensory  impulses  carried  by  the  optic  thal- 
amus, they  will  not  be  taken  into  account.    Magnan,*^^  however, 
caused  epileptic  seizures  after  removing  the  hemispheres.    Vul- 
pian**  was  also  led  to  conclude  by  experiments  that  the  center 
for  epileptic  convulsions  was  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Ziehen**  caused  prolonged  tetanic  spasm  in  rabbits  by  irritating 
the  basal  tissues  after  removing  both  hemispheres.     Hering*® 
found  it  impossible  to  inhibit  tonic  spasm  in  20  monkeys  in 
which  the  pyramids  had  been  severed,  thus  disconnecting  what 
is  generally  believed   to  be  the  path   for  voluntary   impulses 
to  the  spinal  cord.    Prus,®*  moreover,  showed  that  after  division 
of  the  pyramids,  the  spasmogenic  impulses  passed  by  way  of  the 
base,  c.^.^  the  tegmentum  and  pons,  and  his  results  were  confirmed 
by  Bischoff,**^  Hering"'   and  others.     Finally,  Nino   Samaja"* 
aft^r  an  elaborate  experimental  study  of  the  question  concluded 
that  in  the  higher  mammals  tonic  spasms  were  "exclusively" 
due  to  impulses  derived  from  the  base  of  the  brain.    The  most 
violent  kinds  of  muscular  contractions  are  readily  produced, 
therefore,  irrespective  of  any  brain  action,  by  stimulating  struc- 
tures that  contain  nerve-paths  from  the  pituitary  body.     This 
evidence  shows  also  why  removal  of  the  pituitary  is  followed 
by  such  marked  muscular  weakness  and  relaxation,  and  by  hypo- 
thermia:   as  the  general  center  of  all  vegetative  functions  it 
governs  the  heat  mechanism,  i,e.,  general  oxygenation,  and  there- 


■^Magnan:    Arch,  de  physiol.,  T.  v.  No.  5,  p.  115,  1873. 

"Vulplan:    C.   r.   de  I'Acad.   des  sciences,  Apr.  27,   1885. 

"Ziehen:    Deut.  med.  Woch..   Bd.  xlv,  S.  604,   1888. 

•HeHng:    Wiener  kiln.   Woch.,  Nu.   33,  S.  831,   1899. 

«Pru8:    Ibid.,   Bd.   xl,   S.  857,  1898. 

«Bl8choff:    Ibid.,  Nu.   39,  S.  960,  1899. 

•Herlng:    Loe.  cit. 

**NiDO  Samaja:    Rev.  M^d.  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Mar.  20,  1904. 
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heat  as  do  normal  pigeons.  The  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
which  occurs  when  a  hibernating  marmot  awakens  is  not  pre- 
vented by  removal  of  the  cerel)ral  hemispheres."  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  region  punctured  is  clearly  traversed  by  the 
fibers  from  the  pituitary  body,  there  is  no  organ  anterior  to  it 
to  give  rise  to  thennogenic  impulses.  This  affords  additional 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  pituitary  body  is  connected  by 
nerve-paths  with  the  spinal  cord. 

This  raises  the  que:?tion  as  to  whether  the  areas  punctured 
by  Ott,  von  Tangl,  Sakowitsch  and  others,  can  be  considered 
at  all  as  heat  "centers."  The  fact  that  several  such  "centers" 
have  been  discovered  suggests  that  the  thermogenic  impulses 
evoked  are  merely  due  to  the  irritation,  i.e.,  congestion  of 
areas  containing  thermogenic  nerve-paths.  Schiifer**  writes 
in  this  connection:  *'lt  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether 
the  facts  observed  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  parts 
in  question,  which  are  apparently  irritated  by  the  lesion, 
are  specific  centers  to  deteriiiine  the  production  of  heat.  For 
when  the  e.xperiinents  on  this  subject  are  examined,  it  is  found 
that  the  results  are  closely  dej)eudent  upon  the  establishment 
of  an  irritative  lesion  in  parts  which  are  either  directly  in,  or  in 
clov«e  proximity  to,  the  path  taken  by  motor  impulses."  In  view 
of  the  foregoing  evidence  this  indicates  that  the  pituitary  body 
is  the  (jeneral  heal  center.  I  will  adduce  considerable  additional 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

The  fact  that  injuries  or  experimental  lesions  of  the  cortex, 
corpus  striatum  and  cms  cerebri  can  likewise  cause  a  rise  of 
temperature  does  not  militate  against  this  conclusion.  They 
merely  irritate  nreas  that  normally  do  not  awaken  thermogenic 
impulses  but  which,  when  Tirtificially  stimulated,  do  so  by  trans- 
mitting violent  motor  stimuli  {quasi  voluntary)  to  portions  of 
the  s])inal  syst(»m  in  which  the  nerve-paths  of  the  thermogenic 
mechanism  occur. 

To  poise  these  statements,  and  particularly  the  conclusion 
that  the  pituitary  body  is  connected  with  the  spinal  system  by 
nerve-paths  on  a  solid  foundation,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  (1)  that,  irrespective  of  the  brain,  motor  impulses  can  be 
provoked  by  irritating  the  paths  of  the  nerves  from  the  pituitary, 

w  Schftfer:    hoc.  cit.,  vol.   il,  p.  717. 
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i,e.,  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  (2)  that  the  pitui- 
tary body  itself  can  likewise  evoke  motor  phenomena,  and  (3) 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  large.  The  first  line  of 
evidence  will  alone  be  considered  in  this  section,  the  two  others 
being  considered  in  succeeding  sections. 

Flourens,  Bechterew,  Weber,  Ferrier  and  others  obtained 
muscular  movements  by  exciting  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle, 
which  contain,  we  have  seen,  fibers  from  the  gray  nucleus  con- 
nected by  nerves  with  the  pituitary.    As  these  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  cortex  through  sensory  impulses  carried  by  the  optic  thal- 
amus, they  will  not  be  taken  into  account.    Magnan,*^^  however, 
caused  epileptic  seizures  after  removing  the  hemispheres.    Vul- 
pian"®  was  also  led  to  conclude  by  experiments  that  the  center 
for  epileptic  convulsions  was  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Ziehen**  caused  prolonged  tetanic  spasm  in  rabbits  by  irritating 
the  basal  tissues  after  removing  both  hemispheres.     Hering*® 
found  it  impossible  to  inhibit  tonic  spasm  in  20  monkeys  in 
which  the  pyramids  had  been  severed,  thus  disconnecting  what 
is  generally  believed   to  be  the  path   for  voluntary   impulses 
to  the  spinal  cord.    Prus,®^  moreover,  showed  that  after  division 
of  the  pyramids,  the  spasmogenic  impulses  passed  by  way  of  the 
base,  e.g.,  the  tegmentum  and  pons,  and  his  results  were  confirmed 
by  Bischoff,**^  Hering^^   and  others.     Finally,  Nino   Samaja®* 
after  an  elaborate  experimental  study  of  the  question  concluded 
that  in  the  higher  mammals  tonic  spasms  were  "exclusively" 
due  to  impulses  derived  from  the  base  of  the  brain.    The  most 
violent  kinds  of  muscular  contractions  are  readily   produced, 
therefore,  irrespective  of  any  brain  action,  by  stimulating  struc- 
tures that  contain  nerve-paths  from  the  pituitary  body.     This 
evidence  shows  also  why  removal  of  the  pituitary  is  followed 
by  such  marked  muscular  weakness  and  relaxation,  and  by  hypo- 
thermia:   as  the  general  center  of  all  vegetative  functions  it 
governs  the  heat  mechanism,  i.e.,  general  oxygenation,  and  there- 


"Magnan:    Arch,  de  physiol.,  T.  v.  No.  5,  p.  115,  1873. 

"Vulplan:    C.  r.   de  I'Acad.  des  sciences.  Apr.   27,   1885. 

"Ziehen:    Deut.   med.  Woch.,   Bd.  xiv,  S.  604,   1888. 

«Hering:    Wiener  klin.   Woch.,   Nu.   33,  S.  831,   1899. 

«Pni8:    Ibid.,   Bd.    xi,   S.   857,   1898. 

«BIschoff:    Ibid.,  Nu.   39,  S.  960,   1899. 

•»  Bering :    Loc.  cit. 

**NiDO  Samaja:    Rev.  M6d.  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Mar.  20,  1904. 
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by  the  intrinsic  functions  of  the  muscular  system — as  additioDal 
testimony  will  demonstrate. 

Pending  this  evidence  the  following  conclusions  are  sub- 
mitted :  (\)  the  neural  or  posterior  lobe  of  the  piiuiUiry  body  tt 
not,  as  generally  believed,  a  functionless  organ,  but  a  highly 
organized  nerve-center  containing  several  types  of  nerve-cells; 
(2)  both  lobes  are  connected  with  the  overlying  third  ventricle 
by  ner re-paths  which,  through  nerves  from  the  giant-cell  supra" 
infundibular  nucleus  and  in  the  tuber  cinereum,  extend  poster- 
iorly to  the  midbrain — a  continuation  of  the  spinal  gray  matter 
which  contains  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves;  (3)  the  nerves 
that  connect  the  pituitary  body  with  the  spinal  cord  passing 
posteriorly  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  various  experimental  phenomena  now  ascribed 
to  "cenlerH*  in  these  structures,  are  in  reality  due  to  irritation 
of  these  nrrres  and  to  the  artificial  production  of  manifestations 
normally  erolrd  by  the  jntuitary  body  as  a  motor  ami  heat 
center. 

THE  NEURAL  LOBE  OF  THE  PITUITARY  AS  THE  SEAT  OF 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  CENTER. 

In  many  invertebrates,  two  ganglia  preside  over  the  entire 
ner\'ous  system,  the  supra-  and  sub-crsophageal.  If  in  the  snail, 
for  example,  as  shown  by  Viilpian®^  the  upper  (cerebral)  gang- 
lion is  removed,  the  animal  lives  several  weeks,  but  it  remains 
absolutely  motionless.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  gang- 
lion is  removed,  the  animal  di(»s  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Again,  galvanic  excitation  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  produces  no 
aj)j)reeiable  eiTect ;  similar  excitation  of  the  lower  ganglion,  how- 
ever, ])rovokes  violent  muscular  movements,  and  if  prolonged, 
often  "arrests  the  heart  in  dilatation  and  diastole  as  is  the  case 
when  the  pneumogastric  is  stimulated  in  the  neck  of  verte- 
brat(^s" — in  other  words,  inhibits  it.  Xow,  physiologists  teach, 
although  as  stated  bv  Lan<rlev"*^  thev  "are  still  far  from  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  inhibition,"  that  it  is  a 
physiologieal  function,  and  that  the  slowing  of  the  hearths 
action  which  attends  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck  exem- 


«Vulplan:    dted  by   Lptoiirnrau:    "La   Biologlo."   p.    389.   1891. 
<»  Langley:    SohaftT's  "T.   B.  of  Physiology,"  vol.  II,  p.  674,  1900. 
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plifies  the  process.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  baneful  conception ; 
one  indeed  which  has  misled  clinicians  in  their  interpretation 
of  several  heart  disorders  and  their  treatment,  and  which,  as 
I  will  show,  has  perpetuated  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  most  violent  poisons  cause  death. 

In  the  first  volume  I  adduced  evidence  showing  that  the 
inhibitory  phenomena  and  cardiac  arrest  caused  by  passing  a 
current  from  the  nose  to  the  bulb  were  due  to  excitation  of  the 
pituitary  body  neural  paths.  In  an  article  published  since  the 
first  volume  appeared*^  I  emphasized  the  fact  that  inhibition  was 
twt  a  physiological  function,  and  that  it  was  due  to  a  morbid 
vasomotor  constriction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which  slowed 
the  heart  because  it  deprived  it  of  blood. 

That  the  pituitary  body  contains  a  center  capable  of 
influencing  the  entire  vascular  system  is  demonstrable  experi- 
mentally. 

Cyon**  observed,  in  the  course  of  experiments  on  a  large 
number  of  animals  (carried  on  to  study  the  relations  between 
the  thyroid  and  the  pituitary),  tliat  any  pressure,  even  the  slight- 
est, upon  the  pituitary  body  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  varia- 
tion of  the  blood-pressure,  and  to  a  marked  reduction  in  fre- 
quency of  the  heart  beats.  He  then  applied  the  electric  current 
to  the  exposed  pituitary  and  found  that  an  extremely  weak  cur- 
rent produced  the  same  effects  but  to  a  much  more  intense  de- 
gree. Not  only  was  the  increase  of  vascular  tension  general, 
but  the  suddenness  with  which  the  pressure  rose  could  only  be 
caused  by  a  sudden  constriction  of  the  arteries. 

Cyon^s  observations  have  been  fully  confirmed  recently  by 
F.  Masay'®  and  amplified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  locate  dis- 
tinctly in  the  pituitary  body  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed. His  investigations  showed  that  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical excitation  of  this  organ  caused  a  marked  and  imme- 
diate rise  of  blood-pressure — from  81  mm.  Hg.  to  200  in  one 
instance — and  that  this  effect  was  not  prevented  by  section  of 
both  vagi.  After  splitting  the  soft  palate  longitudinally,  a  deli- 
cate electric  trephine  was  used  to  remove  a  disk  of  bone  imme- 

4 

•»  Sajous:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  May  14  and  21.  1904. 
•Cyon:    Archives  de  pbyslol..  vol.  x,  p.  618,  1898. 

•Masay:    Ann.   de  la  Soc,   roy.  des  scl.  m4d.  et  nat.   de  Bruxelles.   T.   xll, 
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diately  beneath  the  pituitary  body.  Through  this  opening, 
needle-like,  perfectly  insulated  electrodes  could  easily  be  ii 
duced.  The  variations  of  blood-pressure — the  kymograph  b 
connected  with  the  carotid — and  pulse-rate  are  clearly  sb 
in  the  tables  reproduced  below.  They  indicate  the  compan 
effects  of  excitation  of  the  tissues  around  the  opening,  of 
pituitary  proper,  and  of  the  same  organ  after  section  of 
vagi. 

Exp.  I. — YouN'o  Doo;  Weight,  3.30  KiLOO.        Blood-pressure. 

Prior  to  excitation 63  mm.  Hg. 

Excitation  of  neighboring  structures  63 

After    . .' 63 

Excitation  of  neighljoring  structures  63 

After 63 

Excitation  of  pituitary  Inxiy 108 

Immediately  after  63 

60  seconds  after 63 

Exp.  V. — Dog  ;  Weight,  2.6  Kilog. 

Prior  to  excitation 81  mm.  Hg. 

1st  excitation  of  pituitary  body 144 

Immediately  after 90 

2d  excitation  of  pituitary  body, 

15  seconds.  .200 

30  seconds..  100 

2  minutes.  .170 

Immediately  after   90 

Exi».  IX. — Doo;  Weight.  5  Kilog. 
I^)th  vagi  cut. 

Prior  to  excitation 162  mm.  Hg. 

Excitation  of  pituitary  l)ody, 

first   15  seconds.. 280 
second   15  seconds.. 2 70 

Immediately  after   225 

1  minute  later 156 

2d  excitation  of  pituitary  Ixxly 252 

.«  '•  "  *'  '(clo.'*e)214 

Immediatolv  after   144 

1  minute  later 154 

These  striking  effects  si)eak  for  themselves.  The  bl 
pressure  was  raised  instantly,  precisely  as  when  the  lower 
ment  of  the  transected  spinal  cord  is  stimulated,  in  accord  ^ 
Cyon's  observation,  ilisled, '  however,  by  the  prevailing  ^ 
tliat  the  posterior  lobe  is  a  vestigial  organ  and  the  belief  that 
anterior  lobe  is  a  secretin<r  gland,  Masav  attributed  tentati 
these  effects  to  this  "secretion."  Not  only,  as  I  will  si 
is  neither  lobe  of  the  pituitary  a  secretory  organ,  but  it  is 
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dent  that  the  rise  of  pressure  throughout  the  whole  organism 
could  not  have  been  produced  instantaneously  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  a  secretion  as  a  preliminary  feature  of  the  process. 
As  we  will  see  presently,  in  fact,  he  produced  similar  effects  by 
stimulating  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  which,  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  submitted  in  the  preceding  section,  the  pituitary  body 
is  connected  by  nerve-paths. 

This  direct  connection  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the 
bulbar  centers  accounts — in  the  light  of  my  views — ^for  an  ob- 
senation  made  by  Masay,  viz.,  that  "during  excitation  [of  the 
pituitar)']  the  power  of  the  heart  beats  is  diminished,  while 
immediately  after,  it  increases  very  greatly  and  becomes  greater 
than  normal."  We  have  here,  in  my  opinion  as  previously 
stated,  an  example  of  inhibition,  a  morbid  process  due  to  exces- 
sive vasomotor  contraction  of  the  coronaries,  as  shown  by  the 
following  evidence. 

Brown-S^uard  over  fifty  years  ago^®  observed  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  lower  end  of  the  cut  vagus,  in  the  neck,  caused  con- 
traction  of  the  coronaries — a  fact  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  vagus  was  the  vasomotor  nerve  of  the  heart.  In  1895, 
W.  T.  Porter^^  concluded  that  the  vagus  contained  vasoconstric- 
tors, a  current  of  defibrinated  blood  passed  at  a  constant  pressure 
through  the  coronaries  of  an  isolated  heart  being  materially  re- 
duced in  volume  by  excitation  of  this  nerve.  Maas^^  confirmed 
Porter's  results.  Heymans  and  Demoor^'  then  found  histo- 
'ogically  that  the  muscular  coat  of  the  coronaries  contained  a 
rich  network  of  vasomotor  fibers.  My  own  study  of  the  subject 
showed  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  impulses  transmitted  to  these 
vessels  by  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers  in  the  vagus  were  derived 
from  the  vasomotor  center. 

A  phenomenon,  the  mechanism  of  which  ha^  never  been 
explained,  i.e.,  cardiac  inhibition,  thus  readily  accounts  for  the 
^Diinished  cardiac  action  noted  by  Masay  on  stimulating  the 
pituitary  body.  He  produced  an  effect  identical  to  that  obtained 
hy  the  brothers  Weber^*  when,  in  1846,  Ihey  passed  a  current 

»,  *Brown-Mquard:    "Bzpeiimental    Researches    Applied    to    Physiology    and 
'^©logy."  New  York.  London.   Paris.  1853. 

!;W.  T.  Porter:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Jan.  9,  1895. 

2  Mass:    PflOger's  Archlv,  Bd.  Ixxiv.  Hft.  7  u.  8,  S.  281,  1899. 
•     .Heymans  and  Demoor:    M6molres  de  I'Acad.   roy.   de  m6d.   de  Belglque, 
T.  xUi.  5nie   Paw:..    1896. 

**  Weber  Brothsra:    "Bandworterbuch  d.  Physiologle,"  Bd.  ii.  S.  42.  1846. 
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tion  of  the  pituitary  body  on  the  vascular  system  is  removed 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  Masay's  experiments  indicate  (1)  that  the 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse  occurred  concurrently  and 
fluctuated  with  the  mechanical  or  electrical  excitations  of  the 
exposed  pituitary,  and  (2)  that  the  recession  of  pressure,  i.e., 
I  he  resumption  by  the  arteries  of  their  former  caliber,  occurred 
immediately  after  each  excitation  ceased.  The  following  table 
illustrates  forcibly  the  suddenness  of  the  fluctuations  under  the 
influence  of  excitation : 

Exp.  IV. — Dog;  Weight,  3.8  Kitjoq.  Blood-pressure. 

Prior  to  oxcitation 81  mm.  Hg. 

Mechanical  excitation  of  pituitary..  98 

Immediately  after   36 

Electrical  excitation 100 

Immediately  after 72 

Electrical  excitation  100 

Immediately  after 72 

Elwtrical  excitation   100 

Immediately  after  81 

This  sudden  elevation  of  pressure  whenever  the  organ  wa? 
stimulated  occurred  repealodly  until  a  clot  prevented  further 
work.  An  additional  feature  of  these  results  is  that  the  animal 
had  been  given  morphine  and  curare,  so  that  the  rise  in  pressure 
represents  an  excess  over  that  already  caused  by  these  drugs. 
Were  it  not  for  tliis,  the  difference  ])etween  the  pressure  before 
and  during  excitation  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Still,  if  Masav  actuallv  inhibited  the  heart  when  he  ob- 
served  that  excitation  of  the  pituitary  diminished  cardiac  power, 
and  the  brothers  Weber  produced  the  same  effect  by  passing  a 
current  from  tlie  nasal  mucous  membrane  |>osteriorly,  removal 
of  the  j)ituitary  body  should  ])tvvent  the  phenomena  caused  by 
nasal  excitation.  Cvou''*  found  tliat  the  inhi])itor\'  slowing  of  the 
heart  obtained  bv  stimulatintr  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and 
the  reflex  phenomena  caused  by  tlie  same  j)rocedure  could  no 
longer  be  obtained  immediately  after  extirpation  of  the  pitui- 
tary body.  Even  the  most  active  stimulants,  ammonia,  for 
instance,  applied  directly  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  failed 
to  elicit  the  least  response.  "The  beneficial  influence  of  reflex 
action  on  the  heart  ol)1ained  ])y  stimulating  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane    in    fiynrope."    says    this    physiologist,    "must    react, 

*»Cyon:    Archlv  f.  d.   ges.   Physiol.,   Bd.  Ixxl,  S.   431;  and  Bd.  Ixxll,  S.  635, 

lo9o. 
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therefore,  indirectly  upon  the  cardiac  nerves  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  pituitary  body''"* — a  true  statement  when,  in  the 
light  of  my  views,  the  reflex  effect  is  ascribed  to  constriction 
of  the  cardiac  arteries,  which  are  dilated  (their  muscular  layer 
as  well  as  the  skeletal  muscles  being  relaxed)  during  syncope. 

This  beneficial  action  of  reflex  contraction  of  the  coronaries 
exemplifies  clearly  how  the  heart  may  be  inhibited.  In  syncope 
the  dilated  vessels  are  restored  to  their  normal  caliber;  in  inhibi- 
tion, excitation  decreases  their  caliber  until  the  streams  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  heart  are  totally  inadequate  to  sustain  the  func- 
tioDal  activity  of  the  organ.  Experimental  inhibition,  therefore, 
is  an  artificial  process  and  does  not,  as  physiologists  teach,  exeni' 
pHfy  a  normal  function. 

All  this  has  served  further  to  show,  not  only  that  the  coron- 
aries are  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves,  but  also  that  the  pitui- 
tary body  is  a  vasomotor  center.  Indeed,  the  latter  feature,  and 
the  fact  that,  as  believed  by  Masay,  it  is  not  a  problematical 
secretion  which  causes  the  rise  of  blood-pressure,  are  placed  on 
a  solid  basis  by  the  experimental  demonstration  that  stimulation 
of  the  pituitary  body  and  of  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center  pro- 
duce similar  effects.  This  is  brought  out  in  two  of  Masay's 
tables-  The  conditions  presented  here  are  such  as  to  insure  as 
much  as  possible  correspondence  in  the  strength  of  current  used, 
the  duration  of  stimulation,  etc. 

Exp.  V. — DoG;  Weight,  2.6  Kiloo.  Blood-pressure. 

Prior  to  excitation 81  mm.  Hg. 

Ist  excit.  of  pituitary  body 144 

2d      "        "  "  " 

first  15  seconds.. 200 
after  30        "      ..190 

Exp.  II. — Doo;  Weight.  5.5  Kilog. 

Prior  to  excitation 90 

Ist  excit.  of  bulb 136 

Ist      "       "      "     after  30  seconds. . .  154 
2d       "       "      "         "       "         "      ...126 

The  needle-electrodes  were  merely  thrust  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  from  the  front,  instead  of  into  the  pituitary.  The 
recession  of  the  blood-pressure  after  stimulation  was  immediate 
in  both  instances,  thus  showing  that  the  region  stimulated  in 
the  bulb  was  a  vasomotor  center. 

"Richet'8  "DlcUon.   de  physiol.,"  vol.  Iv,  p.  131,  1900. 
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All  this  evidence  emphasizes  another  fact,  viz.,  that  among 
the  paths  from  the  pituitary  body  to  the  spinal  cord  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  section,  there  are  fibers  that  are  capable  of 
conducting  vasomotor  impulses  at  least  as  potent  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  vascular  system  as  those  transmitted  along 
the  familiar  paths  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  bulbar  centers. 
That  tile  impulses  derived  from  the  pituitary  reach  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  by  way  of  the  bulb  and  its  spinal  vasomotor  patli- 
ways  is  self-evident,  since  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  the  pituitary  body  has  an  autonomous  set  of  fibers  for  this 
purpose. 

1'he  presence  of  such  an  autonomous  set  of  vasomotor 
fibers  between  the  posterior  pituitar}'  and  the  bulbar  vasomotor 
center,  however,  recalls  vividly  the  relationship  of  the  spinal 
cord  below  the  bulb  with  the  great  sympathetic,  and  suggests 
an  important  question:  may  the  vasomotor  impulses  not  be 
sympathetic  as  to  their  distribution  ?  Excitation  of  the  bulbar 
vasomotor  center  causes,  as  stated  by  Winfield  S.  Hall,  "gen- 
eral contraction  of  all  the  arteries,^'  while  paralysis  of  this  cen- 
ter ^^causes  general  dilatation.''  Sympathetic  vasomotor  action, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  restricted  one;  thus,  Howell,  after 
showing  the  influence  of  stimulation  and  section  of  sympathetic 
paths,  writes:  "From  these  and  numerous  similar  experimentB, 
we  may  conclude  that  normally  the  arteries — thai  is,  the  arier' 
iolrs — are  kept  in  a  condition  of  tone  by  impulses  received 
through  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers," — evidently  sympatlietic  con- 
strictors. Now,  the  manner  in  which  Masav^s  results  could 
have  ])een  awakened  through  sympathetic  fibers  from  the  pos- 
terior l<)])e  to  the  l)ulbar  vasomotor  center,  and  thence  down 
the  cord  to  the  origin  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  ultimate 
norve-path  to  the  tissues,  is  suggested  by  another  quotation 
from  llowelTs  work:  "When  vasoconstrictor  fibers  are  stim- 
ulated, there  is  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  artery  supplying  the 
organ  and  a  fall  of  pressure  in  the  veins  emerging  from  the 
organ.  This  result  is  what  we  should  expect  if  the  constric- 
tion takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  arterioles/^  As  these 
terminal  vessels  are  governed  by  sympathetic  fibers,  stimulation 
of  the  pituitary  must  either  have  raised  the  pressure  by  con- 
stricting the  arterioles  through  these  fibers,  or  by  stimulating 
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the  bulbar  vasomotor  center,  thus  causing  constriction  of  all 
arteries.    Which  of  the  two  processes  is  the  true  one? 

Experimental  evidence  shows  clearly  that  it  cannot  have 
l)een  merely  because  the  impulses  excited  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter. As  is  well  known,  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow,  who  estab- 
lished the  limits  of  the  latter,  found  that  when  the  midbrain 
above  the  bulb  was  cut  through,  the  blood-pressure  was  not 
materially  influenced,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  bulb  was 
cut  across  or  below  the  now  recognized  location  of  the  center 
that  paralysis  of  the  vessels  was  complete.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  vasomotor  center  is  not  located  above  the  bulb. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  what  I  will  hereafter 
designate  as  the  "sympathetic  center.'^ 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  1  will  submit  evidence  to  the 
eflfect  that  antipyrin  and  other  coal-tar  products  and  drugs  pro- 
duce their  antipyretic  and  analgesic  effects  precisely  by  causing 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  supplied  with  the  sympathetic 
vasoconstrictors  to  which  Howell  refers.  Now,  Sawadowski" ' 
found  that  when  the  tissues  of  the  base  of  the  brain  were  cut 
through,  "the  cut  being  made  through  the  thalami  optici  or 
the  corpora  striata,^'  antipyrin  and  other  antipyretics  were  no 
longer  active.  The  section  being  far  above  the  bulb,  though 
immediately  below  the  pituitary  body,  the  fibers  severed  were 
those  which  transmitted  Masay's  blood-pressure  raising  im- 
pulses. The  fact  that  these  sympathetic  vasoconstrictor  fibers 
influence  only  the  arterioles,  the  smallest  arteries,  explains  also 
why  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow  did  not  affect  the  vascular  ten- 
sion markedly  by  dividing  the  same  nerves. 

Again,  the  basal  structures  severed  by  Sawadowski — at 
least  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle  to  which  Cajal,  Van 
Gehuchten  and  others  have  traced  nerve-fibers  from  the  pitui- 
tary— give  passage  to  typical  sympathetic  fibers.  Referring  to 
this  region,  Edinger®**  says :  "The  inner  side  of  the  thalamus 
is  separated  from  the  ventricle  by  a  imiform  layer  of  gray  mat- 
ter. This  is  called  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  middle 
(third)  ventricle,  and  consists  of  a  tissue  rich  in  cells,  and  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  numerous  fine,  medtillated  nerve- 

*^  Sawadowski :    Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissen.,  Jahrgang  xxvi,  pp.  145,  161, 
1888. 

"*Edlnger:    "Anat  of  Central  Nerv.  System,"  American  edition,  p.  260,  1899. 
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fibers."  Now^  the  identity  of  such  fibers  is  well  knowiL  ^'A 
striking  feature  of  the  sympathetic  system,"  says  Langl^y,*** 
''is  the  predominance  of  small  medullated  fibers  in  it.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  Bidder  and  Volkmann  in  1842.  The  great 
majority  of  its  medullated  fibers  vary  from  2fL  to  3.5/*  in  diam* 

eter Very  large  medullated  fibers,  15  to  20/*,  which 

are  common  in  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  do  not  occur  in 
the  symi)athetic  system."  Kolliker***  also  teaches  that  "the 
neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurons  become  invested  in  many 
cases  with  a  thin  medullary  sheath,  thus  forming  very  fine 
medullated  libers,  which,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  can  be 
differentiated  from  the  smallest  cerebro-spinal  fibers." 

Cyon  and  Masay,  in  the  light  of  this  evidence,  therefore, 
stimulated  the  sympathetic  center,  the  marked  elevation  of 
blood-pressure  provoked  (and  which  receded  instantly  when  the 
excitation  ceased)  being  due  to  constriction  of  all  the  arterioles 
and  the  resulting  accumulation  and  pressure  behind  the  vas- 
cular obstruction. 

This  obviously  liberates  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center  of 
the  functions  ascribed  to  the  sympathetic  system,  and  endows 
the  latter  with  autonomous  functions.  That  such  is  the  case 
is  sustained  not  only  by  the  foregoing  evidence,  but  also  by  the 
anomalous  role  which  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center  is  infer- 
entially  made  to  play  according  to  prevailing  teachings  (in  view 
of  the  fact  that  experimental  work  on  the  sympathetic  is  used 
to  exemplify  vasomotor  action,  constriction  and  dilation)  not 
only  as  the  regulator  of  vascular  tonus,  but  also,  through  its 
connection  with  the  sympathetic,  of  functions  of  different 
kinds,  secretory,  motor  (peristalsis)  and  inhibitory.  Although, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  the  latter  are,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  what  might  be  termed  ^'experimental" 
pseudo-functions,  the  fact  remains  that  as  stated  by  Hall  in 
reference  to  the  sympathetic  system:  **The  importance  of  this 
system  in  the  control  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  body  can 
hardly  be  overestimated."  That  it  should  be  provided  with  its 
own  center — though  closely  related  with  Inilbar  vasomotor  cen- 
ter through  its  fibers  thereto,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of 
the  special  sympathetic  type — is,  therefore,  only  logical. 

•^Langley:    Sch&fer's  *'T.  B.  of  Physiol,."  vol.  li,  p.  648.  1900. 
""Kdniker:    Cited  by  Hubrr:    Jour,  of  Compar.  Anat.,  Sept.,  1897. 
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This  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  large  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  arterioles,  are  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves,  the  former 
being  governed  by  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  more  recent  teachings  of  histology.  Joris,*^* 
in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject,  and  after  consider- 
able histological  work,  using  the  Golgi  and  Ehrlich  methods, 
concludes  with  the  remarks:  "A  fact  which  we  must  consider 
as  established  is  that  all  arteries  and  all  veins  are  provided  with 
intrinsic  nerves.  Their  existence  in  the  nerve-centers  is  not 
as  yet  established,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Ober- 
steiner,  Morisson  and  Huber.  But  these  negative  results  de- 
pend certainly  upon  the  technical  difficulties.'^  To  emphasize 
his  statements,  Professor  Joris  adds:     "I  said  intentionally  all 

the  arteries  and  all  the  veins'' "blood-vessels  are 

supplied  with  nerves,  because  their  walls  contain  muscle-fibers.'' 
This  can  also  be  said  of  veins,  among  which  he  enumerates, 
besides  the  smaller  veins,  the  "venae  cava?,  jugulars,  iliacs,  etc." 

As  to  the  distribution  of  these  nerves  and  their  function, 
Joris  writes:  "All  the  nervous  branches  which  surround  and 
accompany  the  blood-vessels  do  not  ramify  in  the  thickness  of 
their  walls.  Many  of  them  follow  only  momentarily  the  path 
of  the  vessels  and  terminate  in  other  organs.  These  are  the 
satellite  nerves.     The  true  vascular  nerves  are  quite  distinct 

from  the  satellite  nerves.'' "These  [true  vascular] 

nerves  form,  by  their  anastomoses,  a  perivascular  plexns. 
Finer  branches,  differing  structurally  and  having  different  func- 
tions, emanate  from  this  plexus.  Some  are  destined  for  the 
smooth  fibers  of  the  tunica  media  (motor  fibers)  ;  the  others  are 
sensory  (sensitive  fibers)"  All  these  nerves  are  evidently  vaso- 
motor, since  they  "end  absolutely  in  the  thickness  of  the  vas- 
cular walls.     Their  anastomoses  are  mutual  and  never  with 

neighboring  nerves,  muscular,  glandular,  etc." "The 

perivascular  plexus  is  clearly  isolated;  the  aggregate  of  fibers 
which  compose  it  form  an  independent  exclusively  vascular 
apparatus."  As  to  the  sensitive  fibers,  "they  sink  into  the 
depth  of  the  tunica  adventitia  as  do  the  motor  fibers,  but  do 
not  anastomose  with  them." 


••Joris:    Bun.  de  I'Acad.  roy.  de  med.  de  Belgique.  Iv  B€rie,  T.  xx.  p.  502. 
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If^  as  I  hold,  tlie  larger  vessels  are  governed  by  the  vaso- 
niotor  (bulbar)  center^  while  the  arterioles  are  controlled  by 
the  sympathetic  (posterior  pituitary)  center^  the  nerves  sup- 
plied to  the  latter  vessels  should  be  those  of  the  sympathetic 
type,  i.e.,  the  iibers  of  Ilemak^  the  small^  supposedly  '^non- 
medulla  ted"  fibers  referred  to  a  few  pages  back:  "Vascular 
nerves  are  formed  of  noninedullated  and  meduUated  fibers^'' 
writes  Joris;  "the  latter  are  numerous  on  the  surface  of  the 
vessels,  the  caliber  of  which  exceeds  80  microns.  Thev  become 
gradually  more  scarce,  and  disappear  completely  along  tlie  more 
delicate  vessels.  2soiie  but  noninedullated  fibers  remain  when 
the  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  approximately  50  microns/'  This 
diminutive  size  is  quite  compatible  with  the  anatomical  rela- 
tionship of  tlie  arterioles  as  1  interpret  this  term,  viz.,  the  more 
or  less  elongated  terminals  of  all  arteries — ^which  open  directly 
into  the  capillaries,  including  the  so-called  "precapillary  vessels. 

The  location  of  the  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  at  the  head 
of  the  spinal  structures  that  project  into  the  base  of  the  brain; 
its  identity  as  a  highly  differentiated  structure;  and  the  fact 
that  in  a  large  group  of  animals,  either  as  the  "sub-oesophageal 
ganglion"  of  various  invertebrates,  or  as  the  "central  ganglion^' 
of  the  lower  cliordata,  it  is  the  general  center  of  tlie  nervous 
system,  and  the  experimental  evidence  submitted  clearly  points 
to  this  organ  as  the  seat  of  a  center,  such  as  the  sympathetic 
center,  which,  as  1  will  show,  takes  part  in  a  function  which  far 
exceeds  in  importance  that  of  preserving  the  vascular  tonus — 
the  onlv  role  fulfilled  bv  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center. 

Suuunarized,  all  this  evidence  seems  to  me  to  have  shown: 
(1)  Ihat  the  neural  or  posterior  lohe  of  the  pituitary  body  contains 
a  center  which  governs  the  great  sympathetic  system,  including  its 
rasoconstriHor  nerves  to  the  arterioles;  (2)  that  this  center  is  con" 
nected  by  nerve-paths  with  the  wedulla  oblongata  and  spinel  cord 
through  which  it  transmits  its  impulses;  ('l)that  the  bulbar  vasO' 
motor  center  does  not  mainiain  the  tonus  of  the  arterioles^  as  now 
taught,  but  solely  that  of  the  veins  and  larger  arteries;  (4)  that  the 
center  in  the  posterior  or  neural  lube  of  the  pituitary  which  governs 
the  caliber  of  the  arterioles,  should  be  termed  the  ^'sympathetic 
center.'' 
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THE  NEURAL  LOBE  OF  THE  PITUITARY  AS  THE  SEAT  OF 
COMMON   SENSIBILITY  AND  AS  A  GENERAL 

MOTOR  CENTER. 

The  pituitary  body  remained  whole,  of  course,  in  the  decere- 
brated animals  referred  to  in  a  foregoing  section,  and  the 
paths  to  the  spinal  cord  likewise.  Foster,**®  referring  to  such 
animals,  states  that  they  '^may  be  kept  alive  and  in  good  health 
for  a  long  time,''  and  they  exhibit  "a  spontaneity  obviously  be- 
tokening the  possession,  not  merely  of  a  conscious  volition,  but 
of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,"  Now,  there  is  no  struc- 
ture in  the  base  of  the  brain  that  is  endowed  with  such  an  attri- 
bute. The  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striati  are  the  only  organs 
to  which  such  an  important  role  might  hypothetically  be  as- 
cribed; but  we  have  seen  that  in  Goltz's  dog,  destniction  of 
these  organs  did  not  prevent  its  remaining  "alive  and  in  good 
health  for  a  long  time,"  and  that  all  its  functions  were  per- 
formed normally.  The  posterior  pituitary  alone  is  capable  of 
playing  such  a  role:  not  only  does  it  contain  highly  differ- 
entiated nervous  elements,  various  types  of  highly  organized 
nerve-cells,  but  even  its  outer  layer  was  found  by  Luschka,^^® 
Miiller,*®*  who  studied  the  pituitary  from  myxine  to  man,  and 
others,  to  be  composed  of  gray  substance  recalling  that  of  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

The  neural  lobe  thus  presents  structural  features  which 
indicate  that  it  is  fully  able  to  carry  on  functions  of  the  highest 
order,  and  in  which  co-ordination  is  blended  with  enough  con- 
scious volition  tp  account  for  the  manifestations  of  intelligence 
to  which  Foster  refers.  As  we  will  now  see,  it  can  not  only 
generate  motor  impulses,  but  also  receive  sensory  impulses  and 
impressions — the  products  of  sensual  perceptions — of  various 
kinds,  and  co-ordinate  a  group  of  motor  impulses  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment — ^not  mere  manifestations  of  reflex  action, 
but  complex  combinations.  Even  this  represents  but  a  refine- 
ment of  functions  which  the  neural  lo])o  alone  governs  in  the 
primitive  chordata.  Thus  Loeb^®'*  states  that  Ferrier  ^'men- 
tions the  one  ganglion  of  the  Ascidians  as  illustrative  of  the 

•Fbster:    Loff.  rlf.,_p.  MS. 

>**LnichkA:    "Der  Hlrnanhang  und  di<>  StnidrUse  den  MenBchens,"  1S60. 

^  Mfl11«r:    Jenalscbe  Zeit  f.  Naturw.  Bd.  vii,  S.  327,  1873. 

'"Loeb:    Loe.  eit. 
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ganglion  reflexes/'  i.e.,  of  a  structure  capable  of  receiving  sen- 
sory impulses  and  sending  forth  motor  stimuli. 

The  identity  of  the  pituitary  body  as  a  sensory  center  is 
emphasized  first  of  all  by  the  fact  that  lesions  of  the  cortex  do 
not  influence  general  sensibility. 

"Innumerable  cases  have  been  reported  of  lesions  of  the 
motor  cortex/'  writes  C.  K.  Mills/"'  "without  the  slightest  im- 
pairment of  sensibility.  In  several  cases  of  excision  of  the 
human  cortex  in  the  Kolandic  region  by  surgical  operations, 
careful  studies  of  the  patients  by  the  writer  and  others  failed 
to  show  any  impairment  of  sensation."  As  we  all  know,  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  extensive  injury  of  the  cerebrum  fully  sus- 
tain this  assertion  l)y  the  absence  of  sensory  phenomena.  Again, 
Charcot  and  Pitros^"*  state  that  "the  paralyses  of  cortical  origin 
are  accompanied  sometimes  with  disorders  of  cutaneous  or  mus- 
cular sensihilitv,  but  these  sensorv  disorders,  which  are  eventu- 
ally  associated  with  motor  paralyses,  do  not  show  a  direct  or 
necessary  connection  with  lesions  of  the  motor  zone."  We  have 
seen  also,  that  the  pige^m  deprived  of  its  hemispheres  can  feel 
and  shake  off  a  fly  that  chances  to  alight  on  the  feathers  of  its 
head;  that  Ooltz's  dog,  similarly  mutilated,  reacted  promptly 
to  tactile  sensation,  limped  when  hurt,  j)romptly  raised  its  feet 
when  tliese  wore  pla(*ed  in  cold  water,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schiifer^'*'^  conchid(^s  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  question 
with  the  remark :  "This  no  doubt  lands  us  in  the  unsatisfactory 
position  that  we  are  unable  certainly  to  say  in  what 'part  we  are 
to  localize  cutaneous  sensibility,  or  even  if  it  is  localized  at  all 
in  the  cortex." 

This  obviously  suggests  that  the  posterior  pituitary,  i.e., 
the  neural  lobe,  might  in  the  light  of  my  views,  fulfill  this  func- 
tion. Yet,  a  decapitated  frog,  i.e.,  one  deprived  of  its  basal 
ganglia  and  part  of  the  central  gray  matter,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  pituitary  body,  will  raise  one  of  its  limbs  and  adjust  it  to 
a  spot  u})on  which  some  irritant  has  been  placed  in  order  to  rub 
it.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  all  pro- 


i^C.   K.   Mills:    "The  Nervous  System  nnd   Its  Diseases,"   Phlla.,  1»8. 
»'»*  Charcot    and    Pltres:    "Les    centres    moteurs    cortlcaux    chez    rhomme.'* 
Paris,  1S95. 

>*»SchMer:    "T.   B.   of  Physiol.,"   vol.   il,  p.  728,   1900. 
»«» Schftfer:    /Wd..  vol.  II,  p.  768. 
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toplasm  is  endowed  with  reflex  attributes  and  that  nerve  im- 
pulses only  muUiply  their  inherent  properties.  We  have  in  this 
auto-protective  motion  of  the  decapitated  frog,  therefore,  but  an 
expression  of  its  latent  capabilities.  As  stated  by  Foster/®' 
"the  phenomena  presented  by  a  frog  possessiifg  the  middle  por- 
tions of  the  brain  differ  widely  from  those  presented  by  a  frog 
possessing  a  spinal  cord  only.  We  may,  perhaps,  broadly  describe 
the  behavior  of  a  frog  from  whom  the  cerebral  hemispheres  only 
have  been  removed  by  saying  that  such  an  animal,  though  ex- 
hibiting no  spontaneous  movements,  can,  by  the  application  of 
appropriate  stimuli,  be  induced  to  perform  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
movements  which  an  entire  frog  is  capable  of  executing.*^  Of 
the  frog  possessed  of  its  spinal  cord  only,  he  says :  "When  placed 
on  its  back  it  makes  no  attempt  to  regain  its  normal  posture; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  completely  lost  its  normal  posture, 
for  when  placed  on  its  belly  it  does  not  stand  with  its  fore  feet 
erect,  as  docs  the  other  animal,  but  lies  flat  on  the  ground. 
When  thrown  into  water,  instead  of  swimming  it  sinks  like  a 
lamp  of  load.  When  pinched  or  otherwise  stimulated  it  does 
not  crawl  or  leap  forward;  it  simply  throws  out  its  limbs  in 
various  ways.  When  its  flanks  are  stroked  it  does  not  croak; 
and  when  a  board  on  which  it  is  placed  is  inclined  sufficiently 
to  displace  its  center  of  gravity  it  makes  no  effort  to  regain  its 
balance,  but  falls  off  the  board  like  a  lifeless  mass.  Though,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  various  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog 
contain  a  large  amount  of  co-ordinating  machinery,  so  that  the 
brainless  frog  may,  by  appropriate  stimuli,  be  made  to  execute 
various  purposeful  co-ordinate  movements,  yet'  these  are  very 
limited  compared  with  those  which  can  be  similarly  carried 
out  by  a  frog  possessing  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  brain 
in  addition  to  the  spinal  cord."  The  author  also  states  that 
^the  phenomena  presented  by  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral 
hemispheres  show  that  this  machinery  of  co-ordination  is  sup- 
plied by  cerebral  structures  lying  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere above  and  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord  below,"  and  subse- 
quently refers  to  the  "foundation  of  the  machinery  in  question" 
as  "the  tegmental  region  from  the  hulh  upward.''  The  teg- 
mental region,  that  through  which  ascends  the  fillety  is  likewise 

"*  Foster:   Loe,  cit.,  p.  637. 
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referred  to  by  Foster^®^  as  a  '^probable  path  of  sensations  of 
one  kind  or  another  from  the  body  at  large.'* 

The  neural  lobe  may  well  be^  therefore^  the  organ  in  which, 
repeating  Schafer*6  words,  we  can  ^'localize  cutaneous  sensibil- 
ity" and  in  fact^nsory.  impulses  received  from  mucous  mem- 
branes, muscles,  etc.,  since  in  Goltz^s  dog  all  functions^  digestion, 
salivation,  urination,  etc.,  which  involve  reflex  actions,  were  per- 
formed normally.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  moreover, 
tliis  lobe  is  the  only  organ  "lying  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere above  and  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord  below,"  as  Foster 
says,  that  is  capable  structurally  of  carrying  on  the  functions 
of  a  center.  Finally,  that  it  is  actually  the  seat  of  sensibility  is 
clearly  suggested  by  the  presence  of  various  disorders  of  sensa- 
tion when  the  pituitary  body  is  diseased. 

In  acromegaly,  for  example,  very  severe  headache  of  a  neu- 
ralgic type  is  commonly  observed.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the 
head  but  may  extend  over  the  entire  body,  as  in  a  case  reported 
by  Hymanson,^®"  or  be  localized,  as  in  that  observed  by  Pirie, 
who  specifics  ^*the  face,  chest,  back  and  loins.**  The  facial 
neuralgia  is  essentially  within  the  domain  of  the  fifth  pair  as 
emphasized  l)y  Gubler.^^**  Kosenhaupt"*  found  that  when  this 
characteristic  pain  was  present,  the  skin  of  the  face  was  hyper- 
sensitive. Breton  and  Michaut^*^  noted  that  pressure  on  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  fifth  caused  intense  pain,  with  typical  signs 
of  acromegaly.  In  one  of  ^I.  Allen  Starrs  cases"'  the  pain  was 
agonizing  and  was  constant  over  tlie  forehead  and  back  of  the 
eyes.  In  another  instance,  recorded  by  0.  T.  Osborne,***  the  pain 
is  stated  by  hiirt  to  have  been  "directly  over  the  pituitary  body" 
while  the  autopsy  "revealed  a  plate  of  bone  making  pressure  at 
this  very  point/' 

Disorders  of  sensi])ilitv  of  other  kinds  mav  likewise  occur. 
Parjpsthesia  of  the  lower  oxtrcMiiities  and  ])ack  was  observed  by 
Pearce  Bailey"*^  in  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  pituitary,  in  which 
this  organ  was  found,  after  death,  to  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
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extensive  haemoirhage.  In  his  case  of  acromegaly^  Piric  noted 
^shooting  pains  in  combination  with  parsesthesia^  tingling  and 
numbness'^  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  ^^a  remarkable  perversion 
o{  thermic  sensibility^^  in  the  lower  limbs,  front  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest  to  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib,  the  patient  having 
"no  sensation  of  heat  in  these  regions,'^  and  he  refers  to  Stern- 
berg as  remarking  "particularly  on  the  occurrence  of  pain  and 
parsesthesia  as  valuable  signs  for  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease/'    Many  similar  instances  could  be  quoted. 

This  is  strikingly  controlled  by  the  fact  that  removal  of  the 
pituitary  abolishes  sensation  even  of  the  most  sensitive  nerve  of 
the  body,  the  fifth  pair.  Thus  Cyon  not  only  observed  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  in  a  very  large  number  of  animals 
(though  working  in  different  lines)  that  removal  of  the  pitui- 
tary annulled  nasal  sensory  phenomena,  sneezing,  etc.,  but  he 
also  specifies"'  that  all  the  nerves,  including  the  fifth  and  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  "lost  their  reflex  influence  after  the  pituitary  body 
had  been  removed/'  The  inference  is  obvious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  section  of  the  fifth  deprives  the  nasal  surfaces  of  sen- 
sibility. Whether  severed  between  the  nasal  surfaces  and  the 
bulb,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  pituitary  body  or  destroyed 
along  with  the  latter  amounts  to  the  same  thing:  we  are  brought 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  fifth  is  also  under  the 
domain  of  the  pituitary  body — a  fact  which  in  turn  explains 
why  lesions  of  this  organ  can  provoke  sensory  phenomena 
throughout  the  entire  organism,  for  the  fifth  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  common  sensation. 

All  these  phenomena  belong,  however,  to  the  domain  of 
common  sensibility.  Do  other  special  senses  show  evidence  of 
being  related  in  any  way  with  the  pituitary  body? 

Smell  is  sometimes  impaired  and  even  lost  in  acromegaly, 
88  shown  by  cases  reported  by  Joffroy/"  Leszynsky,"**  Rox- 
burgh and  Collis,"*  and  others.  A  study. of  the  question — the 
details  of  which  I  will  not  inflict  upon  the  reader — showed  that 
the  sense  of  olfaction  per  se  could  be  influenced  indirectly,  the 
morbid  effects  being  due  to  ischsemia  and  impaired  nutrition  of 


"•Cyon:    Rlchert's  "Diction,  de  physlol.."  vol.  iv.  p.  131.  1900. 
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the  olfactory  area  through  involvement  of  the  sympathetic  cen- 
ter in  the  neural  lobe.  Another  source  of  disorder  in  the  nasal 
cavities  is  brought  about  through  the  sensory  fibers  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  As  stated  by  Haycraft^^'®  ^^the  fifth  is  tbe 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  to  the  nose,  and  in  the  case  of  dis- 
ease or  section  of  this  nerve,  irritants  such  as  pepper,  chlorine, 
and  ammonia,  produce  no  irritating  effect."  This  statement  is 
suggestive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  removal  of  the  pituitary  body 
by  Cyon  produced,  we  liave  seen,  identically  the  same  effect 

While  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  pitui- 
tary body  receives  odoriferous  impressions  as  far  as  available 
evidence  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  common  sensibility  im- 
pressions are  clearly  referable  to  this  organ. 

Vision  is  impaired  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acrome- 
galy— 91  times  in  174  cases  according  to  HerteP^* — and  blind- 
ness is  a  frequent  result.  Optic  nerve  disorders  are,  at  least  in 
part,  ascribablc  to  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  on  the  optic 
chiasm.  Bi-temporal  or  one-sided  temporal  hemianopsia  for  form 
and  color  is  also  observed.  The  symptoms  may  appear  early  and 
follow  a  progressive  course;  conversely,  the  disease  may  have 
existed  many  years  before  visual  disturbance  appears.  As  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  Hcrtel,  they  may  not  appear  at-all,  though 
the  typical  symptoms  of  acromegaly  be  present.  In  such  a  case, 
reported  by  Forree  Witnier^--  for  instance,  the  eyes  were  exam- 
ined by  W.  Campbell  Posey.  ''As  a  result  of  the  ophthalmo- 
logical  examination,"  says  the  latter,  "it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  pressure  anywhere  on  the  optic  tract."  Interesting  in  this 
connection,  is  the  fact  that  among  the  symptoms  recorded  in  this 
case  was  a  "marked  reduction  of  the  common  sensibility"  and 
that  "the  sensibility  of  the  fauces  was  also  considerably  dimin- 
ishcfl."  In  another  case  of  acromegaly  observed  by  Packard 
and  Cattell,  reported  by  Spiller,^*-^  "the  visi])le  fields  for  form 
and  color  were  nonnal;  the  pupils  responded  freely  to  light  in 
accommodation  and  in  convergence"  and  yet  common  sensibil- 
ity was  marked Iv  reduced.  Thus  tests  to  detennine  the  rate  of 
sense  perception  showed  "a  retardation  of  reaction  time  to  forty 


la^Haycraft:    Scbftfcr's   *'T.    B.    of  Physiol./'  vol.    II.  p.    1247.  1900. 
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per  cent,  below  the  normal/^  At  the  autopsy  a  round-celled 
sarcoma  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut  was  found  in  the 
pituitary  body'which  pressed  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

Apart  from  the  impressions  of  common  sensibility,  the  ana- 
tomical connections  of  the  visilal  tract  do  not  present  features 
which  suggest  a  direct  functional  connection  with  the  pituitary 
body.  Indeed,  Goltz's  dog,  though  sensitive  to  a  bright  light, 
cuuld  not  actually  see.  This  does  not  apply  of  course  to  the 
oculo-motor  muscles  which  in  common  with  other  muscles,  are 
also  related  through  the  bulb,  with  the  latter.  Hence  the  stra- 
bismus often  observed  in  acromegaly  and  neoplasms  of  the  pitui- 
tar\'. 

We  are  again  brought  to  conclude,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
main  functions  of  the  eye  are  concerned,  motion  and  common 
sensibility  are  the  only  ones  related  directly  with  the  pituitary 
body. 

Hearing  is  occasionally  impaired  in  acromegaly,  but  a  feat- 
ure which  stands  out  prominently  in  this  connection  is  that  dis- 
orders of  sensibility  appear  always  to  be  present  concurrently — 
even  when  the  very  frequently  observed  symptom,  tinnitus,  fails 
to  appear.  In  Pirie's  case,  for  example,  tinnitus  accompanied 
the  marked  sensory  disturbances  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  In  Hvmanson's  it  also  coincided  with  numbness  of  the 
hands.  In  Lackey^s***  tinnitus  and  impairment  of  hearing  oc- 
curred in  conjunction  with  numbness  of  both  feet  and  hands. 
Deafness  may  also  appear  along  with  cutaneous  hypera?8thesia 
as  in  Breton  and  Michaut^s  case.  Conversely,  Gibson  states  that 
his  patient  "was  not  at  all  deaf"  and  that  "ordinary  sensibility 
to  touch,  pain,  heat,  cold  and  electric  stimuli  was  intact;"  in 
Grinker^s'**  case  the  special  senses  were  normal  and  "the  pain, 
touch  and  temperature  senses'*  likewise.  All  these  phenomena 
are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  aside  from  the  auditory 
nerve  distributed  to  the  cochlea,  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals,  the  membrana  tympani  receives  fibers  from  the  fifth  pair. 
"Although  the  innervation  of  the  membrana  tympani  has  not 
been  conclusively  established,'*  write  McKendrick  and  Gray,*^* 
"there  is  little  doubt  it  is  supplied  with  sensory  nerves  by  the 


«»•  Lackey:    Phlla.  Med.  Jour.,  July  22.  1899. 

>•  Orinker:    Chicago  Med.  Recorder,  Dec.  1903. 

»•  McKendrick  and  Gray:    Scb&fer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol./*  vol.  ii.  p.  1157.  1900. 
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fifths  and  also  by  the  tympanic  plexus^  fonned  by  fibers  derived 
f roin  tlie  otic  ganglion^  from  the  petrosal  ganglion  of  the  gloaeo- 
pharyngeal,  and  from  the  carotid  plexus."  The  aural  symptoms 
of  acromegaly,  therefore,  are  not  preversions  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  but  disorders  of  general'  sensibility. 

Taste  is  rarely  referred  to  as  being  morbidly  influenced  by 
disorders  of  the  pituitary,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  condition 
of  this  sense  is  seldom  inquired  into.  It  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned, however,  among  the  symptoms  of  acromegaly  and  tumor. 
In  Gibson's  case,  tlie  food  had  to  be  highly  seasoned  before  it 
could  be  tasted.  In  a  ease  which  proved  to  be  one  of  melanotic 
sarcoma  of  the  pituitary  observed  by  Agostini"^  impairment 
of  taste  coincided  with  auditory,  visual  and  olfactory  parses- 
thesia  and  witli  '^obtuse  general  sensibility."  Here  again  we 
have  not  only  glosso-pharyngeal  fibers  and  the  lingual  terminals 
of  the  chorda  tynipani,  but  also  the  lingual  branch  of  the  5th, 
which  supplies  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  with  com- 
mon sensibility. 

This  terminates  the  list  of  special  senses.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  the  only  special  sense  clearly  related  with  the 
posterior  pituitary  is  that  of  general  sensibility. 

Although  this  organ  thus  asserts  itself  as  a  terminus  for 
impressions  included  within  the  precincts  of  a  single  special 
sense  out  of  the  five,  the  function  it  fulfills  in  this  connection  is 
a  far-reaching  one  as  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  since  it 
means  *'the  sensations  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  body  at 
large,"  including  those  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  muscles,  etc. 

We  can  now  understand  whv  Mills  could  write  that  "innum- 
erable  cases  have  been  reported  of  lesions  of  the  cortex"  or  excis- 
ion of  portions  thereof  failed  to  produce  ''the  slightest  impair- 
ment of  sensibilitv,"  and  whv  Schjifer  was  unable  to  sav  whether 
cutaneous  sensibilitv  was  localized  at  all  in  the  cortex.  The 
foregoing  facts  obviously  show  that  the  cortex  is  not  the  organ 
through  which  such  sensations  are  perceived.  Indeed,  Cyon's 
observation  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  after  removal  of  the  pituitary  is  but  a  limited 
example  of  the  morbid  influence  of  this  procedure:  Vassale  and 

>"  Agofltinl:    Rivista  di  patol.  Nerv.  e  Ment.,  Faac.  Iv,  1899. 
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SacdbP'*  found  that  the  animals  submitted  to  it  remained  totally 
indifferent  to  excitaiion — evidence  that  their  general  sensibility 
had  been  destroyed.  It  is  plain,  therefore^  that  the  posterior  or 
nearal  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  receives  impressions  of  general 
sensibility  from  the  body  at  large. 

Sensory  impulses  of  this  kind  awaken  normal  motor  stimuli 
in  animals  deprived  of  their  brain.  Thus  in  Goltz^s  dog,  there 
was  no  loss  of  muscular  co-ordination  although  the  animal  was 
not,  of  course,  deprived  of  its  pituitary.  And  yet,  this  phenom- 
enon always  attends  removal  of  this  organ,  even  though  the 
cerebellum  and  the  semicircular  canals  be  normal.  The  pitui- 
tary body  must,  therefore,  exercise  an  all-pervading  influence 
over  motor  phenomena.    What  is  the  nature  of  this  influence? 

Clinical  data  throw  considerable  light  upon  this  question 
provided  several  confusing  facts  are  borne  in  mind  and  mis- 
leading cases  are  avoided.  First  among  the  former,  is  the  re- 
serve of  functional  elements  with  which  the  pituitary  body,  in 
common  with  the  "ductless  glands,"  is  endowed,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  this  organ  to  carry  on  its  functions  even  though  con- 
siderable of  its  substance  is  destroyed.  Thus,  Vassale  and  Sac- 
chi'**  in  the  course  of  their  experiments  on  cats  and  dogs,  in 
which  total  extirpation  of  the  pituitary  invariably  proved  fatal, 
only  partially  destroyed  it  in  one  of  these  animals,  as  previously 
stated.  The  characteristic  phenomena  were  observed  for  about 
three  weeks,  after  which  the  animal  gradually  recovered  and  re- 
mained healthy.  At  the  end  of  eleven  months  it  was  killed  and 
the  incomplete  destruction  was  confirmed.  Friedmann  and 
Maas*'®  also  refer  to  three  animals  which  were  killed  after  two 
and  one-half,  three  and  four  months  after  a  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  this  was  found  to  have  been  incomplete. 

This  partial  destruction  may  be  due  to  disease.  As  empha- 
siied  by  Burr  and  Biesmann,^^^  the  pituitary  body  can  also  carry 
on  its  functions,  even  though  a  part  of  it  be  diseased.  Thus 
in  a  case  of  tumor  of  this  organ  in  which  no  signs  of  acromegaly 
were  present,  they  found  a  considerable  portion  of  its  elements 
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intact.    In  a  case  reported  by  Walton,  Cheney  and  Mallory*** 
a  part  of  the  pituitary  body  was  also  found  normal. 

Another  clinical  feature  which  tends  to  obscure  the  role  of 
the  pituitary  body  is  the  extension  of  a  morbid  process  in  this 
organ  to  structures  above,  or  the  presence,  simultaneously,  of 
cerebral,  bulbar  or  spinal  lesions.  The  cases  quoted  herein  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  confusion  on  this  score;  they  in- 
clude only  such  disturbances  as  those  witnessed  experimentally 
either  during  stimulation  or  after  extirpation  in  normal  animals. 

Irrespective  of  these  sources  of  confusion,  the  functional 
relationship  between  the  pituitary  and  the  muscular  system 
may  easily  be  discerned.  Thus,  while  Pironne*"  found  experi- 
mentally in  common  with  other  observers,  that  "the  results  of 
removal"  are  "disturbances  of  mobility,  great  depression,  rapid 
emaciation,  cachexia  and  death,"  Kath*'*  enumerates  the  symp- 
toms of  tumor  of  the  organ  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  as 
follows:  headache,  generally  frontal  and  temporal;  vomiting; 
vertigo;  disturbances  of  motion,  si)astic  and  paretic;  disturb- 
ances of  speech ;  disorders  of  the  pupil ;  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles;  diabetes  mcllitus  and  insipidus.  The  ocular  motor 
disturbances,  "vomiting,"  "motion^'  and  "speech,'^  bring  into 
])lay  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  organism  governed  by  the 
cranial  nerves,  including  the  tenth  (vagus)  and  fifth.  In 
Agostini's  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  pituitary,  muscular  asthenia 
was  a  prominent  symptom,  although  the  characteristic  signs  of 
acromegaly  were  absent.  In  another  case  of  tumor  reported  by 
Howard  and  Southard,^^'  "some  unsteadiness  of  gait"  was  noted 
four  years  before  death,  suggesting  not  only  muscular  weakness 
but  impairment  of  co-ordination.  In  Walton,  Cheney  and  Mal- 
lory's  case,'^'^  an  angiosarcoma  had  destroyed  the  pituitary  in 
part,  without  giving  rise  to  clearly-definod  symptoms  of  acrome- 
galy; and  yet  the  patient's  gait  was  "slow  and  dragging*'  and 
the  muscular  weakness  increased  until  "extreme  prostration" 
was  reached.  In  a  case  characterized  as  "ataxia  but  without  anv 
signs  of  acromegaly,"  observed  by  T.  W.  P.  and  J.  Lawrence,"^ 
the  pituitary  was  foimd  enlarged  and  the  posterior  lobe  was  de- 

*»  Walton,  Cheney  and  Mallory:    noston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Dec.  7,  1899. 
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stiojed.  Masay***  observed  that  after  removal  of  the  pituitary 
body,  the  animals  (dogs)  though  they  tried  to  do  so,  were  "un- 
able to  stand/'  the  ataxia  being  "complete/^ 

Such  paralytic  phenomena  al^o  occur  in  advanced  acrome- 
galy. Here,  muscular  asthenia  is  a  prominent  feature.  Even  in 
cases  such  as  those  reported  by  Virchow,  Dana,  Woods  Hutchin- 
son and  others  in  which  there  is  marked  increase  in  bulk  and 
muscular  strength,  in  wrestlers,  giants,  etc.,  this  symptom 
forms  part  of  the  cachectic  stage  into  which  the  patient  ulti- 
mately lapses.  "In  the  earlier  stages  in  some  cases,"  writes 
Woods  Hutchinson,^*"  "there  is  a  decided  increase  in  both  mus- 
cular bulk  and  power,  but  this  rapidly  reaches  a  maximum  and 
thereafter  quickly  declines."  But  he  also  concludes  in  accord 
with  Dana,  Tamburini  and  Harlow  Brooks,  that  acromegaly 
and  giantism  are  "the  result  of  a  normal  or  glandular  hyper- 
trophy of  the  entire  pituitary  body  beginning  in  and  chiefly 
affecting  the  anterior  lobe,  but  even  extending  to  and  affecting 
the  posterior  or  nervous  lobe."  All  cases  of  acromegaly  which 
do  not  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  in  fact,  lapse  into  what 
amounts  practically  to  muscular  impotence. 

And  we  have  here  but  the  uncomplicated  type.  Along  with 
the  muscular  asthenia  we  may  have  mixed  symptoms.  Where 
in  other  words  there  was  merely  "increasing  weakness,"  with 
*^no  evidence  of  paralysis"  we  now  witness  besides,  phenomena 
recalling  neuroses  and  muscular  dystrophies  of  various  kinds — 
syringomyelia;  unilateral,  bilateral  or  localized  paralyses;  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  etc.  In  some  cases  related  by 
Duchesnau"®  for  instance,  "atrophy  of  the  muscles  was  so 
marked,  that  it  had  been  mistaken  for  syringomyelia,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy"  and  other  kindred  disorders.  In  a  case  re- 
ported by  Pirie"*  (who  quotes  Duchesnau's),  the  muscular 
weakness  not  only  became  intense,  but  this  was  attended  by  atro- 
phy of  various  muscles  of  the  hands,  arms,  calf,  thigh,  and  of 
the  glutei. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  "neural"  or  posterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary,  when  diseased  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
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the  anterior  lobe^  can  provoke  a  great  variety  of  motor  diaorderB, 
a  fact  which^  in  view  of  the  loss  of  muscular  co-ordination,  the 
marked  relaxation  of  all  muscles  and  the  profound  asthenia 
that  follow  extirpation  of  the  pituitary — ^including  of  course  the 
neural  lobe — clearly  point  to  the  latter  as  the  seat  of  general 
motor  centers.  Its  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles, since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  governs  also  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, whose  terminals  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arterioles. 

We  can  now  understand  why  organic  lesions,  gradually 
as  they  destroy  the  cellular  elements  of  the  posterior  pituitary, 
give  rise  to  promiscuously-distributed  disturbances  of  sensibility 
and  motility.  It  receives  sensory  impulses  from  all  muscles, 
skeletal,  gastric,  intestinal,  diaphraghmatic,  cutaneous,  ocular, 
etc.,  and  from  the  mucous  membranes,  then  converts  and  co- 
ordinates all  these  impulses  into  motor  stimuli  which  it  sends 
back  to  the  muscles,  to  sustain  the  many  functions  with  which 
they  are  connected  and  to  enhance  their  activity,  when  need  be. 

The  view  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  co-ordinating  center  of  muscular  movements.  Fos- 
ter says,  in  this  connection,  that  experimental  and  clinical  in- 
vestigations "have  thrown  little  or  no  light  on  the  exact  nature 
of  the  part  which  the  organ  plays  in  the  complex  process,' but 
perhaps  rather  show  that  we  are  at  present  wholly  ignorant  of 
how  co-ordination  is  hrought  about/'  He  states  also,  however, 
referring  to  the  i)ituilary  IkxIv  :  "Concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
organ  as  a  whole,  we  know  absolutely  nothing."  The  foregoing 
evidence,  contributed  since  he  wrote  these  lines,  clearly  sug- 
gests that  the  true  co-ordinating  center  is  the  neural  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  body. 

Foster^*^  terms  "the  machinerv  of  co-ordinated  movements" 
structures  "lying  between  the  cerel)ral  hemisphere  above  .*ind 
the  top  of  the  spinal  cord  below  y  hui  as  io  how  "this  machinery 
is  related  to  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  up  this  part 
of  the  brain"  he  says  "the  only  answers  which  we  receive  are  of 
the  most  imperfect  kind."  IMiysiolo^isis,  in  fact,  have  fur- 
nished no  answer.  Experimental  evidence,  however,  has  brought 
them  to  structures  immediately  overlying   the  pituitary  "body 

i*»  Foster:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  651. 
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aad  connected  with  it,  but  structures  presenting  no  organization 
capable,  after  removal  of  the  brain^  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  somatic  functions.  We  have  seen  that  Ramon 
y  Cajal — ^though  unaware  of  the  functional  importance  of  the 
pituitary  body — ^found  that  it  was  connected  by  afferent  and 
efferent,  i,e.,  sensory  and  motor  fibers  with  the  great  nucleus 
situated  immediately  above  this  organ,  which  nucleus,  as  pre- 
viously shown,  is  itself  connected  by  nerve-paths  with  "the  top 
of  the  spinal  cord  below."  The  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
thus  asserts  itself  as  the  chief  center  of  the  "machinery  of  co- 
ordinated movements,"  as  well  as  the  seat  of  common  sensi- 
bility- 

The  vast  scope  of  these  functions  is  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing postulates:  (1)  the  cortex  is  not  the  only  organ  through 
which  cutaneous  and  internal  sensations  are  directly  per- 
ceived;  (2)  these  sensations,  which  include  pain,  heat,  cold,  pres- 
mire  (constituting  touch),  hunger,  thirst  and  the  muscle  and 
spatial  senses,  are  perceived  by  and  through  the  neural  or  poster- 
tor  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body;  (3)  this  organ  also  receives  all 
sensory  impulses  which  reflexly  incite  and  sustain  the  secretory 
activity  of  all  glands  (gastric,  intestinal,  pancreatic,  salivary, 
lachrymal,  lacteal,  etc.),  and  the  contraction  of  all  muscles, 
striped  and  unstriped,  peripheral  or  internal  (including  those 
of  the  vessels  and  heart,  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  etc)  ; 
(4)  the  processes  thus  governed  by  the  posterior  pituitary  body, 
are  not  mere  reflex  phenomena  such  as  those  elicited  from  sub- 
sidiary nerve-centers,  e,g.,  those  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord;  they  include  all  functions  which  require  conscious 
and  to  a  certain  extent  intelligent  co-ordination. 

This  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  neural  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  is  the  general  center  of  all  the  cranial  nerves  con- 
cerned with  common  sensation  and  motion,  besides  the  sympa- 
thetic center  studied  in  the  preceding  section,  with  which  the 
cranial  centers  are  in  close  functional  association,  as  will  be 
shown. 

The  manner  in  which  these  nerves  carrv  on  their  functions 
in  the  peripheral  organs,  and  their  functional  relations  with 
the  sympathetic  terminals  will  be  studied  in  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  chapters. 
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THE  PITUITARY   BODY  AS  THE  GOVERNING  CENTER  OF 
THE  ADRENALS,  AND  AS  THE  THERMOGENIC  AND 

RESPIRATORY  CENTER. 

In  the  first  volume,  1  pointed  out  that  the  pituitary  body 
contained  the  adrenal  center.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
clusion is  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adrenals  are  the 
source  of  the  secretion  wliich,  in  the  lungs,  becomes  adrenoxi- 
dase.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  relationship  of  the 
pituitary  body,  as  heat  center,  with  the  function  of  oxygena- 
tion. We  saw  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  supposed  heat 
"centers"  found  ])y  Ott  and  others  in  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  were  in  reality  not  centers,  and  that  the  eflEeets  pro- 
duced were  due  to  irritation  of  tlie  nerve-paths  from  the  pitu- 
itary body  which  reached  the  spinal  cord  by  way  of  the  basal 
tissues. 

In  the  preceding  section,  it  was  shown  also  that  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  nerves  to  and  from  the  pituitary  body  were 
connected  with  the  mass  of  gray  matter  overlying  the  infundi- 
bular opening  in  the  iloor  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  giant-celled 
supra-infundibular  nucleus,  and  that  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
paths  took  this  route.  A  suggestive  feature  asserts  itself  in 
this  connection:  While  these  motor  paths  (which,  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  especially  Edinger, 
are  probably  present  in  all  vertebrates)  correspond  clearly  with 
those  observed  histologically  by  Eamon  y  Cajal,  the  fibers  which 
Uentds  traced  from  the  neural  or  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
to  the  tuber  cinereum  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  and 
wliich  Andriezen  traced  directly  from  the  pituitary  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pons,  were  not  involved  in  these  functions,  and 
have  remained,  as  it  were,  without  occupation.  Now,  the  fibers 
traced  by  Gentcs  are  precisely  those  derived  indirectly  from  the 
sensitive  cells  (similar  to  those  of  the  olfactory  area)  which  this 
investigator  found  in  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes  of  the 
pituitary,  and  which  area  I  assimilate  to  the  test-organ  of  mol- 
lusks,  the  lower  chordata,  etc. 

That  the  fibers  from  the  test-organ  form  part  of  the  nerve- 
chain  which  terminates  in  the  adrenals,  is  suggested  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  also  among  its  fil)ers  in  the  tuber  cinereum  that 
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punctures — ^from  below  by  way  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  from 
above — ^were  found  by  Ott,  and  others  after  him,  to  cause  a 
marked  rise  of  temperature.  With  the  adrenals  as  the  source 
of  the  secretion  which,  converted  into  adrenoxidase,  supplies 
the  entire  organism  with  oxygen,  and  a  direct  nerve-path  from 
the  "test-organ"  of  the  pituitary,  by  way  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  and  the  cord,  to  the  adrenals,  we  have  a  self- 
evident  mechanism  to  explain  an  obscure  function,  i.e.,  the 
manner  in  which  the  temperature  is  raised. 

Another  important  function  is  linked  intimately  with  this 
mechanism,  viz.,  that  of  respiratory  center.  Soury,^**  quoting 
Ott,  states  that  "the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle"  (immediately  above  the  pituitary 
body)  is  "identical  with  the  thermo-polypnceic  center"  and  that 
"removal  of  this  center  diminishes  the  number  of  respiratory 
movements."  Ott  therefore  regards  the  tuber  cinereum  as  a 
*'center  of  polypnoea  and  ^/lermotaxis."  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going facts,  this  points  not  only  to  the  "test-organs"  as  the 
thermogenic  or  ^Tieat"  center,  but  also  as  the  polypncdc  or 
respiratory  center,  and,  moreover,  to  the  tuber  cinereum  as  the 
bed  for  the  nerve-paths  from  these  centers  to  the  pons  and 
medulla.  This  adds  testimony  as  to  the  functional  connection 
between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  adrenals,  since  it  is  the 
secretion  of  the  latter  which,  as  adrenoxidase,  supplies  oxygen 
to  the  entire  organism. 

The  role  of  the  respiratory  center  involves,  however,  a  con- 
comitant influence  upon  the  large  array  of  inspiratory  and  ex- 
piratory muscles  (chest,  diaphragm,  abdomen,  etc.)  which  carry 
on  their  functions  rhythmically  without  voluntary  control.  We 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary,  in  which  the  thermogenic  fibers  arise,  is  also  the  ori- 
gin of  the  nerve-chains  that  govern  muscular  activity.  In  most 
text-books  the  respirator}^  center  is  said  to  be  located  in  the 
medulla  near  the  vasomotor  center.  As  HowelP**  says,  how- 
ever,  "the  region  has  been  delimited  by  vivisection  experiments 
only"  and  "no  especial  group  of  cells  can  be  found  in  this  re- 
gion sufficiently  separated  anatomically  to  make  it  probable 


>*»  Soury:    Lor.  cit,  vol.  !!.  p.  1256. 
»**Howen:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,  p.  611,  1905. 
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that  they  constitute  the  center  in  question.''  This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  posterior  pituitary  body.  Not  only  does  it  present 
all  the  attributes  of  a  highly  differentiated  co-ordinating  organ, 
such  as  the  presence  of  various  centers  closely  connected  func- 
tionally re<]uires,  but  its  removal  (with  the  anterior  lobe)  is 
followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  marked  muscular  relaxation^  dysp- 
nea and  liyi)othermia. 

The  adrenals  thus  represent  the  normal  terminal  of  a 
nerve-chain  wliich  begins  in  the  ''test-organ,"  passes  thence 
by  way  of  the  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  to  the  tuber  cinercum 
and  tlien  to  the  ponto-inedullar  region.  Here,  a  continuation 
of  tliis  path  is  evidently  present,  for  Reichert"*  refers  to  a 
''j)oiitobulbar  ihcrmoeiUgmQuioT  center,"  tlie  presence  of  which 
in  til  is  location  he  determined  exi^ri  mentally.  What  is  the 
course  of  the  adrenal  nerve-path  from  this  region  to  the 
adrenals  ? 

Goltz  and  EwakP*"  have  shown  that  an  animal  from  which 
the  entire  spinal  cord  below  the  bulb  had  been  removed — thus 
leaving  intact  all  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  basal  structures, 
including  the  pituitary  body — could  live  several  years.  Soon 
after  the  operation  the  vessels  recover  their  tonicity  and  the 
circulation  becomes  practically  normal.  Yet  there  occurs  a 
curious  ])hononienon  which  continues  several  weeks:  the  ani- 
mal is  in  constant  danger  of  death  from  cold  unless  it  be  kept 
in  a  superheated  medium,  (loltz  emphasized  another  striking 
feature,  i.e.,  the  occurrence  of  marked  trophic  bilateral  lesions 
of  the  skin  when,  in  gradually  shortening  the  cord  from  below, 
in  successive  o])erations,  ho  njachod  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra. 
These  two  features  suggest  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  is 
of  great  functional  importance  in  thennogenesis  and  nutrition. 
Claude  BernarcP^"  had  shown  manv  vears  before  that  transec- 
tion  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  could  bring  the 
rectal  temperature  down  16°  C.  (28.8°  F.)  in  five  hours.  In- 
deed, Pochoy^**  found  that  a  section  in  this  region  brought 
the  rectal  temperature  dovm  over  22°  C.  (41.6°  F.)  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  guinea-pigs  and  that  it  continued  to  decline  until 


'*sReIchePt:    Jour.  Amor.  Med.  Assoc,  Jan.  18,  1902. 

"•Goltz  and  Kwald:    Archiv  f.  d.  rcs.   Physiol.,  Bd.  Ixiii,  pp.  362,  400,  1896. 

"^Claude  Bernard:    "LeQons  sur  la  chalcur  anlmale/'  p.   161,  1876. 

*"  Pochoy :    Th^se  do  Paris,  1870. 
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death  ensued.  It  is  evident^  therefore^  that  division  of  the 
upper  dorsal  cord  seriously  invalidates  the  thermogenic  appara- 
tus. 

The  truth  of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  transec- 
tion of  the  cord  lower  down  causes  only  temporary  torpor  of 
the  automatic  functions.  "If  we  wait  for  a  time/^  says  Stew- 
art,***  **we  shall  find  that  this  torpor  of  the  lower  dorsal  and 
lumbar  cord  is  far  from  giving  a  true  picture  of  its  normal 
state;  that,  cut  off  as  it  is  from  the  influence  of  the  brain,  it  is 
still  endowed  with  marvelous  powers.  If  we  wait  long  enough, 
we  shall  see  that,  although  voluntary  motion  never  returns,  re- 
flex movements  of  the  hind-limbs,  complex  and  co-ordinated  to 
a  high  degree,  are  readily  induced.  Vasomotor  tone  comes 
back.  The  functions  of  defecation  and  micturition  are  nor- 
mally performed.'^  x\s  I  will  show  below,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  nerves  to  the  adrenals  are  not  included  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  cord  separated  from  the  centers.  The  subsidiary 
vasomotor  centers  in  the  lower  or  separated  segment  of  the 
cord  being  nourished  and  oxygenized  as  usual  after  the  shock 
of  the  operation  has  passed  and  when  a  collateral  circulation 
is  reestablished,  the  vasomotor  functions  are  resumed.  This 
explains  also  why  the  process  of  repair  proceeds  unfailingly, 
whereas  section  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  unless  great 
precautions  are  taken,  follows  a  lethal  course. 

Ott"®  states  that  "destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra  down  permits  the  animal  to  generate  as 
much  heat  as  before  the  operation."  This  harmonizes  with  my 
own  conception  of  the  process:  below  this  level,  the  only  morbid 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  circulation  which  can  be  caused 
is  vasodilatation ;  hence  the  comparatively  benign  results.  Above 
it,  however,  the  transection  involves  not  only  the  vasomotor 
supply,  but,  also,  the  "thermogenic''  nerves,  i.e.,  those  to  the 
adrenals.  It  follows  that  these  nerves  constitute  an  autonomous 
path,  one  totally  independent  of  the  vasomotor  path.  Now  this 
has  repeatedly  misled  physiologists.  Overlooking  the  presence 
of  this  independent  thermogenic  nerve,  they  have  ascribed  to 
vasomotor  influence,  vasoconstrictor  phenomena  that  were  due 


*^8tewmrt:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  fi94. 
Ott:    Loc.  cit,  p.   348. 
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to  stimulation  of  the  adrenals,  the  secretion  of  which,  as  is  well 
known,  causes  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  "Hardly  any  other 
agent  will  produce  such  an  enormous  increase  of  pressure," 
writes  Schiifer,^*^*  referring  to  injections  of  adrenal  extract 
after  division  of  the  vagi,  "except  direct  stimulation  of  the 
vasomotor  center." 

Moreover  a  dual  effect  is  produced  when  this  part  of  the 
path  or  its  branches  are  stimulated  which  does  not  occur  when 
the  influence  of  the  adrenals  is  removed.  Thus,  Frangois- 
Franck  and  Hallion^^^  have  shown  that  the  vasomotor  nerves  of 
the  liver  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  rami  below  the  fifth,  t.c., 
the  sixth  down  to  the  second  lumbar.  These  limits  have  been 
confirmed  by  Langley.^**^  The  former  physiologists  remark, 
however,  that  "centrifugal  excitation  of  the  vertebral  nerve 
(composed  of  four  or  ii\e  of  tlie  lower  cervical  nerves)  after 
section  of  the  upper  rami  communicantes  (from  the  first  to  the 
fifth)  no  longer  produces  hepatic  vasoconstriction" — a  state- 
ment which  implies  that  stimulation  of  the  vertebral  nerve  does 
produce  hepatic  vasoconstriction.  The  manner  in  which  this 
effect  is  brought  about,  Frangois-Franck  and  Hallion  were  un- 
able to  explain,  however;  they  ascribed  them  therefore,  to  "reflex 
action"  or  to  some  unexplained  ''indirect  influence,"  This  in- 
fluence. iiiter])retcil  from  my  standpoint,  is  that  of  the  adrenals. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  adrenal  secretion,  in  the  light 
of  tbe  facts  submit  ted  in  the  first  cliapter,  is,  of  course,  indirect, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  first  of  all  converted  into  adrenoxidase. 
This  latter  substance  being  the  activating  agent  in  all  meta- 
bolic processes,  an  excess  in  the  l)Io()d  enhances  its  oxygenizing 
power  in  proportion.  When  such  blood  is  supplied  to  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  by  their  vasa  vasorum,  their  muscular  elements 
are  abnormally  stimulated  and  contract,  reducing  the  caliber  of 
the  vessels. 

The  thermogenic  fibers  proceeding  no  further  down  the 
cord,  as  shown  by  Ott's  experiment,  than  the  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, this  "unexplained  indirect  influence,''  i.e.,  overactivity  of 
the  adrenals,  should  occur  when  the  upper  five  dorsal  nerves 
(which  pass  to  the  sympathetic  cord  of  ganglia)  are  stimulated. 

»"  Schafor:    "T.   B.   of   Physiol.,"   vol.   I.   p.   955.   1808. 

^^^  FranQOis-Franck  and  Hallion:    Arch,  de  physlol..  T.  vlll,  No.  5,  p.  938,  1896. 

iwLangley:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  11,  p.  644,  1900. 
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Frangois-Franck  and  Hailion  found  that  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  chain  where,  they  state,  "it  has  not  as  yet  received 
from  the  spinal  cord  the  hepatic  vasoconstrictor  rami"  caused 
**a  marked  rise  of  aortic  pressure."  Even  more  striking  is  the 
effect  produced  when  the  sympathetic  cord  had  been  isolated  by 
dividing  the  rami  containing  the  hepatic  vasomotor  nerves.  This 
caused,  as  stated  by  these  physiologists  and  as  shown  by  their 
tracings,  "the  maximum  vasomotor  effect,^'  Obviously,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  chain  was  capable  of  causing,  irre- 
spective of  any  vasomotor  influence,  a  very  marked  increase  of 
vascular  tension  in  the  liver — an  effect  due  to  the  general  rise 
of  blood-pressure  caused  by  the  excessive  adrenal  secretion,  i.e., 
adrenoxidase,  produced. 

What  is  the  identity  of  the  nerves  which,  out  of  the  five 
upper  dorsal  nerves,  produce  this  effect  by  transmitting  centric 
impulses  to  the  adrenals? 

These  impulses  doubtless  pass  to  the  sympathetic  chain 
through  more  than  one  ramus.  Thus,  Frangois-Franck  and  Hal- 
lion  state:  "Division  of  the  upper  root  was  followed  by  marked 
reduction  of  the  vasoconstrictor  effect,"  but  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  specific  influence  of  the  four  remaining  rami.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  this  gap  is  filled  by  the  experiments  of  Biedl  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter.^'** 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  on  stimulating  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  cut  splanchnic  that  he  increased  the  secretory  ac- 
tivity of  the  adrenals,  a  result  confirmed  by  Dreyer.  Biedl 
thus  showed  that  the  splanchnic  contained  the  secretory  nerves 
of  the  adrenals.  In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
these  organs  contained  vasomotor  nerves  also,  he  exposed  and 
divided  all  the  spinal  roots  from  the  third  thoracic  to  the  third 
lumbar,  and  stimulated  both  their  anterior  and  posterior  seg- 
ments "with  a  strong  induction  current."  Not  only  did  he  not 
observe  vasoconstrictor  effects,  in  ihe  adrenals,  but  he  failed 
to  obtain  any  evidence  of  overactivity  of  these  organs,  i.e.,  an 
increased  blood-flow  through  them.  This  experiment — which 
Biedl  repeated  three  times,  always  with  the  same  result — in- 
dicates that  the  secretory  nerves  to  the  adrenals  do  not  origin- 
ate in  the  spinal  cord  up  to  the  third  thoracic. 

^  Cf.  th\B  Tol..  p.  8ia 
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This  gives  us  the  identity  of  the  path  to  the  adrenals.  In- 
asmuch as  Fran(;ois-Franek  and  Hallion  markedly  reduced  the 
''maximum  vasomotor  eifects"  (so-called)  observed  by  them,  by 
dividing  the  first  thoracic  ramus^  a  part  of  these  effects  remains 
unaccounted  for.  This  is  supplied  by  Biedl's  experiment  since 
it  left,  as  the  only  ramus  to  supply  this  want,  the  second.  This 
points  to  the  first  and  second  dorsal  rami  as  the  paths  of  the 
thermogenic  fibers  to  the  sympathetic  chain  and  thence  to  the 
greater  splanchnic. 

Additional  experiments  suggest,  however,  that  the  third 
thoracic  ramus  likewise  contains  fibers  to  the  adrenals  and  that 
Biedl  did  not  detect  them  because  impulses  through  a  single 
bundle  were  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  process  carried 
on  normally  through  three  sets.  Thus  precisely  as  Frangois- 
Franck  and  Hallion  obtained  hepatic  (so-called)  "vasomotor" 
effects  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  chain  above  the  course 
of  the  liver's  true  vasomotor  nerves,  so  have  Bidgak,  Schafer 
and  Moore  and  lUmch  obtained  "vasomotor*^  effects  in  various 
organs  from  the  third  thoracic  nerve,  among  others,  though 
their  normal  vasomotor  ])aths  are  lower  down.  Bunch,*"  for 
examj)le,  had  established  the  limits  of  the  innervation  of  the 
small  intestine  from  the  sixth  thoracic  and  fifth  lumbar,  in- 
clusive. Later,  however,^^'*  he  likewise  obtained  "vasomotor** 
elTccts  in  tlie  small  intestine  by  stimulating  the  upper  thoracic 
nerves  from  the  second  down.  Langley,^^^  referring  to  these 
results,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  origin  of  these  nerves  is  less 
extensive  and  that  the  uppermost  nerve  to  s(»nd  fibers  to  the  solar 
ganglia  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  thoracic.  Yet,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  above-named  physiologists,  including  Bunch,  obtained 
"viusomotor''  effects  by  stimulating  nerves  above  the  fourth 
thoracic:     but  onlv  tlir(>u<rh  the  intermediarv  of  the  adrenals. 

Indeed,  a  nerve-])ath  is  pn^sent  in  the  sympathetic  chain  , 
which  is  distinct  from  the  true  vasomotor,  and  which  extends 
to  the  upper  thoracic  limit  of  the  sympath(^tic  chain.    Quain,*" 
for  instance,  states  that  some  fibers  of  the  sj)lanchnic's  higher 
roots  "may  be  traced  upward  in  the  sympathetic  cord  as  far  as 


'"Bunch:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxU,  p.  357,  1898. 

>"  Bunch :     Ibid,  vol.   xxiv,  p.  72.  1899. 

"^Langloy:    Schilfer'B  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  II.  pp.  644  and  695.  IMO. 

iMQualn:    "Anatomy,"  seventh  edition,   vol.   11,   18C7. 
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the  first  and  second  thoracic  ganglia.  Gray''^^  gives  the  same 
limita.  CruveUhier^"®  says  that  these  filaments  "are  merely  in 
contact  with  the  sympathetic/^ 

Proof  that  the  adrenal  secretion  can  produce  vasomotor 
effects  may  also  be  furnished  by  showing  that  in  the  parts  in- 
fluenced, the  small  intestine,  for  instance,  there  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  liver,  two  distinct  forms  of  vasoconstriction,  one 
due  to  vasomotor  nerves  and  the  other  to  the  local  action  of 
idrenoxidase,  and  that  when  one  is  removed  the  other  persists. 
Intestinal  inhibition  affords  evidence  of  this  dual  action.  We 
have  seen  that  "inhibition"  is  merely  excessive  vasoconstriction. 
Now,  Schiff,  Ludwig  and  Kupffer,  Bechterew  and  Mislawsky 
(Starling'*')  have  observed  both  a  motor  effect  (increased  peri- 
stalls)  sometimes,  and  inhibition  at  others.  Bunch  has  also 
shown  that  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  could  cause  increased 
intestinal  activity  and  at  other  times  inhibition.  "Jacobi,"  says 
Starling,  in  a  review  of  the  subject,  "states  that  the  in- 
testinal inhibitory  fibers  of  the  splanchnics  take  a  different 
course  from  the  vasomotor  fibers,  and  that  section  of  the  nerves 
running  from  the  suprarenale  to  the  solar  plexus  annuls  the  in- 
hibitory action  of  the  splanchnics  without  affecting  their  vaso- 
constrictor  effect/^  Suppression  of  the  adrenal  influence  in  this 
experiment  obviously  prevented  excessive  vasoconstriction. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first,  second  and  third 
thoracic  nerves — the  three  above  the  uppermost  limit  set  by 
Langley  for  sympathetic  vasomotor  fibers  which  run  to  the  so- 
lar plexus— constitute  a  separate  path,  the  secretory  nerves  to 
the  adrenals. 

Having  attributed  to  the  pituitary  the  role  of  "heat"  cen- 
ter, owing  to  a  nervous  connection  with  the  adrenals,  and  the 
presence  of  such  a  connection  having  now  been  shown  to  exist, 
the  adrenal  secretion  should  be  capable  of  raising  the  tempera- 
ture when  in  excess  (as  adrenoxidase)  in  the  blood.  This  is 
a  recognized  effect  of  adrenal  extractives.  Thus  Oliver  and 
Schafer'**  observed  under  its  effects  "slight  transitory  disturb- 
ance of  the  rate  of  the  heart  beats,  of  the  respiration,  and  of  the 


"•Gray:    "Anatomy/*  fifteenth  edition.  1901. 

>«  CruTellbier:    "Anatomy,"   Amer.    edition.    1844. 

*»SUrnn«:    Schlfer's  "T.  B.  of  Pbyrtol.,"  vol.  II.  p.  313,  1900 

*"OUTer  and  Scbtfer:    Jour,  of  Physiol..  toI.  xviii,  p.  230,  1S95. 
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body  temperature/^  Pellaeani/*^^  Foa^®*  and  otlier  physiologists 
have  likewise  observed,  besides  the  characteristic  effects,  a  rise 
of  temperature.  E.  T.  Reichert^®'^  noted  that  among  other  ef- 
fects an  intravenous  injection  of  0.0005  gramme  adrenalin 
caused  "an  increase  of  general  metabolism  and  body  tempera- 
ture." His  experiments  showed  that  *'the  pulse  and  arterial 
pressure  are  tlie  first  to  be  affected,  then  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  then  general  metabolism  and  body  temperature/' 
This  is  a  suggestive  sequence  when  we  consider  that  the  adrenal 
secretion,  after  absorbing  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  becomes,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  body's  oxygenizing  principle.  Conversely,  we 
have  seen  that  removal  of  the  adrenals,  precisely  as  is  the  case 
when  the  pituitary  body  is  destroyed,  is  followed  by  a  steady 
decline  of  the  temperature  until  death  occurs. 

Finally,  blocking  of  the  vessels  which  carry  the  adrenal  se- 
cretion to  the  inferior  vena  cava  not  only  causes  a  marked  de- 
cline of  the  blood-pressure  by  decreasing  the  activity  of  the 
metabolic  exchanges  in  the  vascular  walls,  but  it  arrests  also  all 
oxidation  processes,  i.e.,  life  itself.  Thus  Strehl  and  Weiss*** 
found  that  after  removing  one  adrenal,  the  blood-pressure  coutd 
be  lowered  by  clamping  the  suprarenal  vein  of  the  remaining 
organ,  thus  depriving  the  blood  of  any  adrenal  secretion,  and 
that  by  releasing  this  vein  the  blood-pressure  was  soon  re- 
stored to  its  previous  level.  When  the  second  adrenal  was  also 
removed,  the  blood-pressure  at  once  fell  20  to  30  mm.  Hg.,  and 
continued  to  fall  slowlv  until  death  ensued. 

This  explains  why  Gray,*"^  alluding  to  the  suprarenal 
plexus,  remarks:  "The  branches  of  this  plexus  are  remark- 
able for  their  large  size  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
organ  they  supply.'^  The  function  they  govern  through  the 
adrenals,  as  1  have  now  shown,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  organism. 

That  there  exists  a  functional  relationship  between  the 
pituitary  and  the  adrenals  is  shown  also  l)y  the  patholog}''  and 
s}inptoniatology  of  various  disorders  in  which  the  pituitary  is 
either  implicated  or  the  seat  of  primary  lesions. 

^^PeUacanl:    Arcbiv  per  le  scienze  med.,  vol.  lii,  No.  24,  1879.. 

>•*  Fo&:    Ibid.,  vol.  I  v.  p.  451.  1880. 

»«  B.  T.  Relchert:    Univ.  of  Penna.  Med.  BuH..  Apr.,  1901. 

»•«  strehl  and  Weiss:    PflUger's  Archiv.   Bd.   Ixxxvl.  S.  107,  1901. 

»«Gray:    •'Anatomy,"   fifteenth  edition,   p.  808,   1901. 
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In  Addison's  disease,  the  lesions  are  usually  situated  in  the 
adrenals  or  in  the  nervous  connections  of  these  organs;  and 
vet  the  phenomena  witnessed  are  the  counterpart,  so  to  say.  of 
those  that  attend  destructive  disorders  of  the  pituitary.     Thus 
t        Schafer^*®  states  that  the  symptoms  that  follow  removal  of  the 
L        pituitary  body  are  "(1)  diminution  of  the  body  temperature;  (2) 
anorexia  and  lassitude;  (3)  muscular  twitchings  and  tremors, 
developing  later  into  spasms;    (4)  dyspnoea" — the  list,  we  have 
seen,  of  phenomena  that  follow  removal  of  the  adrenals.    Again, 
Harlow  Brooks,""  referring  to  the  cachectic  stage  of  acrome- 
galy, states  that  "a  general  brownish  pigmentation  is  present  in 
the  average  case  which  at  times  strongly  resembles  that  found 
in  Addison's  disease.^'    E.  Wasdin,"®  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
maxillary  and  sphenoid  implicating  destruction  and  gangrene 
of  the  pituitary  body,  verified  after  death,  observed  among 
other  symptoms,  bronzing  of  the  skin. 

The  extreme  muscular  weakness  following  removal  of  the 
pituitary  to  which  Schafer  refers  was  also  witnessed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  many  other  physiologists,  the  "ataxia  being  com- 
plete" in  Masay's  dogs.  A  similar  condition  follows  the  re- 
moval of  the  adrenals.  Thus,  Brown-Sequard  called  attention 
to  the  "progressive  paralysis"  which  followed  this  procedure. 
Abelous  and  Langlois"*  observed  the  same  effects  in  frogs,  the 
paralysis  beginning  in  the  lower  limbs  and  spreading  anteriorly. 
Boinet"^  noted  the  same  symptom  in  fifty-nine  rats;  the  move- 
ments became  slow,  then  impossible.  Several  other  investi- 
gators have  also  referred  to  this  symptom. 

Tracing  the  pathological  changes  found  in  this  disease  out- 
side of  the  adrenals,  the  semilunar  ganglia  are  the  first  to 
appear.  These  structures,  as  is  well  known,  are  often  found 
Oongested,  caseous,  sclerosed,  etc.  Now,  removal  of  these 
ganglia,  as  stated  by  Rollcston,^^^  is  followed  by  "rapid  emaci- 
ation, asthenia,  low  temperature,  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
Xirea  in  the  urine."  These  are  all  subjective  symptoms  of  Ad- 
fiison's  disease ;  while  the  reduced  urea  output  points  to  reduced 

>"  Scb&fer:    Loc.  cit,  vol.  1,  p.  946. 

*•  Harlow  Brooks:    Archives  of  Neurol,  and  Psychol.,  vol.  I,  p.  485,  1898. 
J^B.  Wasdin:    Monthly  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  Mar.,  1903. 
1"  Abelous  and  Langlois:    Archives  de  physiol.  norm,  et  path.,  5  S^rie,  vol. 
iv,  p.  269.  1892. 

>"Boinet:    Marseille  m^d..   Sept.  1.   1899. 

"•Rolleston:    Allbutfs   "Practice  of  Medicine,"  vol.  v,  p.  540  ,1897. 
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metabolisni,  i.e.,  lowered  oxygenation.  The  path  thence  to  the 
cord^  the  spiauchuic  nerves^  may  be  found  to  contain  degen^ 
atcd  fibers.  Jiirgens^^^  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  gray 
degeneration  i&  always  present  in  the  splanchnic  in  true  caset 
of  Addison's  dit«ease.  What  he  found  was  doubtless  broken-down 
chroniaflin  cells,  first  described  by  Henle  in  1865,  as  constituents 
of  tlic  adrenals,  but  wliieh  subsequent  observers  found  also  in  the 
gauglia  adjoining  the  adrenals  in  birds  (Kabl),*^*  in  the  splanch- 
nic nerves  of  ani{)liibia  and  reptiles  (Zellnester),'^*  in  the  gang- 
lia of  the  sympathetic  chain  (Kose),"^  and  which,  as  shown  re- 
cently by  Wiesel,*'**  are  destroyed  in  Addison's  disease.  Tia- 
zoni,*^®  Kalendero  and  Babes,***®  and  many  others  have  found 
spinal  lesions,  a  fact  confirmed  experimentally  by  Alezais  and 
Arnaud,****  who  found  ascending  degeneration  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  in  animals  that  had  survived  suflBciently 
long  removal  of  the  adrenals.  Even  the  pituitary  body  may 
show  lesions.  Thus  Pansini  and  Benenati,^"  in  a  typical  case 
of  Addison's  disease  in  which  tlie  whole  cutaneous  surface  wu 
a  deep  l)ronzc  color,  found  both  adrenals  in  a  state  of  caseous 
degeneration  and  tlie  pituitary  body  markedly  enlarged.  This 
hypertroj)hy,  verified  microscopically,  is  readily  accounted  for 
when  the  organ  is  considered  as  tlie  governing  center  of  the 
adrenals:  it  was  the  result  of  overactivity,  having  for  its  pur- 
I)<)se  to  enhance  the  sccrctorv  activitv  of  what  remained  of  the 
diseased  adrenals,  in  order  to  sustain  as  long  as  possible  the 
oxidation  processes  of  the  organism  at  large. 

Briefly,  removal  of  the  pituitary  l)ody  not  only  produces 
symptoms  similar  to  those  that  attend  Addison's  disease  or  fol- 
low removal  of  the  adrenals,  hut  when  ascending  degeneration 
occurs  in  Addison's  disease,  it  ])roceeds  along  the  nerve-paths 
that  unite  the  adrenals  to  the  ])ituitarv  bodv. 

Acromegaly  is  another  disease  which  emphasizes  the  func- 


"*JUrgcn8:  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  xl.  S.  153,  1885;  Deri.  kiln.  Wocb.,  Bd. 
xxl    S    824    1884 

'>"'^Rabi:    Arohlv  f.   mikrosk.   Anat.   Rd.   xxxvlli,  S.   492,   1891. 

"•ZeUnester:  Sltzungab.  d.  Kais.  Akad.  v.  Wlcn,  Bd.  Ixvl,  Abtb.  1,  8.  IXU 
1872. 

»"Ko8e:    Anat.  Anzfigor.   Bd.   xxll.   S.   ir.2.   1902. 

"«WieBel:    Zolt.   f.   Hellkundo,   Bd.  xxl  v.   S.  257.  1903. 

"•TIzzonI:  Mem.  della  R.  Acq.  doll  Solenze,  BoloKna,  scr  iv,  T.  Ix,  p.  27; 
London  Med.  Recorder,  Feb.  20.  1890, 

**>  Kalendero   and    Bab^s:    La    Seraaine   m^dioale,    Feb.    22.    1889. 

"^Alezais  and   Arnaud:    Revue   de  mM.,   vol.   ii.  p.   283,  1891. 

^Pansini  and  Benenati:    II  Policlinico.  Apr.  and  May.  1902. 
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tioiial  Telationship  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  adren- 
als. It  is  especially  interesting  in  this  connection  because  its 
initial  lesion  occurs  in  the  anterior  lobe^  that  to  which  the  test- 
organ  (though  forming  part  of  the  partition)  really  belongs. 
Thus,  while  Massolongo***  ascribed  acromegaly  to  hyperactivity 
of  this  organ,  Tamburini^®*  identified  as  cases  of  true  acrome- 
galy only  those  characterized  by  hypertrophy  and  over-activity 
of  the  anterior  lobe.  This  was  confirmed  by  Harlow  Brooks"* 
in  a  study  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  pituitary  had  been 
examined  microscopically,  who  found  in  every  instance  re- 
ported, save  one,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  had  been 
confined  to  the  anterior  lobe. 

With  the  test-organ  of  this  lobe  directly  connected  by 
nerve-paths  with  the  adrenals,  and  the  latter  as  the  source  of 
tbe  secretion  which  becomes  adrenoxidase  and  sustains  tissue 
Bieiabolisni,  and  therefore  nutrition,  we  have  a  normal  ex- 
planation of  the  underlying  cause  of  the  disease,  i.e.,  hypernu- 
trition.  This  feature — though  unexplained  so  far — ^has  in  fact 
fonned  the  basis  of  most  theories  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
disease.  Dallemagne,"*  for  instance,  ascribes  it  to  the  presence 
of  trophic  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Von 
Recklinghausen^®^  considered  acromegaly  as  a  trophic  neurosis 
dependent  upon  auto-intoxication.  Moss^  looked  upon  the  dis- 
ease as  a  trophic  neurosis  of  vasomotor  origin.  Klebs^**  as- 
cribed it  to  over-development  of  the  vascular  system  combined 
with  thymic  hyperactivity,  etc.  The  effects  of  ovemutrition 
are  shown  with  especial  clearness  in  the  acromegalic  giants, 
in  which  the  overgrowth  is  widespread  instead  of  being  re- 
stricted to  the  bones. 

Tbe  familiar  vascular  lesions  of  the  disease  also  indicate 
that  overactivity  of  the  adrenals— due  to  morbid  stimulation 
by  the  test-organ — is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  In 
a  case  leporteA  by  Harlow  Brookp,"®  the  posterior  pituitary  was 
found  normal  on  microscopical  examination.     Its  connection 

*■■  Maaaolongo:    Riforma    Med.,    vol.    Yiti.    p.    10,    1892,    and    Centralbl.    f. 
MvTCBh..  Bd.  ZTfli.  S.  281,  1895. 

>**Tmmbniiiii:    Rirista  sper.   dl   fren.,    p.   559,    1894,   and   414,    1895. 

>*  Harlow  Brooka:    Loc.  cit. 

'"  Dallcniacne:    Arch,  de  mM.  exp..  T.  vii.  p.  589.  18S6. 

""Veo  RfftkMnghaiMen:    Arch.  f.  path.  Aoat,  Bd.  cxlx,  S.  36,  1890. 

^Momt:    Mercredi  medical.  Sept.  11.  1895. 

>*Kleba:    "Allgemeine  Pathologie,"  Bd.  ii,  1889. 

"^Haiiow  Brooka:    Loc.  cit. 
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with  tlie  infundibulum  was  normal,  "though  the  remainder  of 
the  pituitary  body/'  says  the  author,  was  *^ade  of  the  enlarged 
anterior  lobe/^  It  proved  to  be  gliomatous,  and  made  up  en- 
tirely of  chromophilous  cells,  the  typical  structure  of  the  an- 
terior lobe,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  changes  "found  early  in  the 
development  of  acromegaly  and  which  are  most  essential  in  ita 
production."  We  thus  have  a  typical  case  in  which  the  test- 
organ  lobe  is  alone  diseased.  Xow,  the  vascular  lesions  were 
also  typical  of  acromegaly.  Examined  histologically,  the  small 
arteries  showed  hyperplasia,  proliferation  of  the  endothelial 
cells  of  the  intiraa,  etc., — all  signs  of  active  engorgement — and 
the  large  ones  fibrous  thickening.  With  overactivity  of  the 
test-organ  as  the  source  of  correspondingly  energetic  stimuli 
to  the  adrenals,  this  morbid  process  is  clearly  explained:  an 
excessive  amount  of  adrenal  secretion,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase,  is  con- 
tinuously present  in  the  blood,  and  the  vascular  walls,  receiving 
such  blood  througli  their  vasa  vasorum,  are  the  seat  of  hyper- 
plasia, proliferation,  etc.  In  the  larger  vessels  this  morbid 
process,  owing  to  the  greater  blood-supply,  is  pushed  beyond 
this  stage,  i.e.,  to  that  of  fibrosis.  The  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
tremities, bones  and  soft  tissues,  including  the  proliferation  of 
capillaries,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  during  the 
erethic  stage,  are  normal  sequences  of  such  a  process,  the  capil- 
lary system  being  not  only  constantly  gorged  with  blood,  owing 
to  the  state  of  contraction  to  which  both  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
submitted,  but  with  blood  wliose  oxygenizing  properties  exceed 
the  normal.  The  general  sym])toms  of  Brooks^s  case  plainly 
indicate  excessive  peri])heral  hy])era)mia,  viz.,  hyperaesthesia, 
"hot-flesh,^'  as  expressed  by  the  patient,  polyuria,  etc.  Glyco- 
suria was  likewise  present,  a  symptom  clearly  traceable,  as  shown 
l)elow,  to  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  center — the  test-organ  of 
the  anterior  pituitary. 

The  strength  of  this  conception  of  the  pathogenesis  of 
acromegaly  is  sustained  indirectly  by  the  fact  that  this  phase  of 
the  problem  has  remained  o])scure.  Beyond  the  facts  that  it 
is  essentially  a  tro])hic  neurosis,  and  that  this  is  due  "to  re- 
markable changes  in  the  pituitary,^'  i.e.,  Marie's  "pituitary 
hypothesis,^'  nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  general 
nutrition  is  influenced  by  this  organ. 
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In  brief,  with  the  anterior  lobe  as  the  adrenal  center  and 
as  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesions  in  acromegaly,  we  have  a 
normal  explanation  of  the  hypertrophic  processes  which  charac- 
terize this  disease,  since  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  by  produc- 
ing a  corresponding  overactivity  of  the  adrenals,  causes  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase,  the  dynamic 
principle  in  tissue  metabolism  and  nutrition. 

Glycosuria,  we  havie  just  seen,  was  present  in  Brooks's  case, 
in  which  the  anterior  lobe,  the  seat  of  the  test-organ,  was  alone 
diseased.     M.  LoeV**  pointed  out  in  1884  that  glycosuria  was 
a  frequent  accompaniment  of  tumors  of  the  pituitary  body.     A 
more  recent  study  of  the  literature  of  acromegaly  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  association  of  this  disease  with  glycosuria 
could  not  be  accidental.     He  found,  moreover,  that  glycosuria 
did  not  occur  during  the  post-operative  life  of  animals  from 
which  the  pituitary  body  had  been  removed,  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates that  it  is  due  to  over-activity  of  the  organ  and  not  to  in- 
sufficiency.    Marie  observed  it  in  one-half  of  the  eases  he  ex- 
amined.    Guy  Hinsdale*"^  states  that  the  urine  often  contains 
sugar  and  refers  to  fourteen  authors  who  had  observed  the 
symptom.     In  sixteen  cases  of  diabetic  acromegaly  the  records 
of  which  were  studied  by  Launois  and  Roy*®^  a  tumor  of  the 
pituitary  was  always  found.     In  every  instance  the  presence 
of  the  pituitary  neoplasm   had   been   confirmed   post-mortem. 
Schlesinger^"*   also   emphasized    the   frequent   coincidence   of 
acromegaly  and  diabetes,  having  observed  the  latter  in  three 
consecutive  cases  of  his  own. 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  investigators  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  "diabetic  center"  must  exist  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  pituitary.  "The  theorj'  of  Loeb,'^  write 
Launois  and  Roy,^**'  in  this  connection,  that  of  "compression 
by  the  pituitary  tumor  upon  adjoining  parts,  seems  in  accord 
with  clinical  observations  (Finzi,  Strumpell),  and  with  an  ex- 
perimental fact  recorded  by  Caselli.^*®  A  glycogenic  center  is 
supposed  to  exist,  apparently  in  the  region  of  the  tuber  cin- 


'"M.   Loeb:    Centralbl.   f.   Inn.   Med.,   Sept.  3,   1898. 

'"  Guy  Hinsdale:    ••Acromegaly,"  Detroit,  1898. 

>«  Launois  and  Roy:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  bid.,  vol.  Iv,  p.  382,  1903. 

'••  Schlesinger:    Wiener  kiln.  Rundschau,  Apr.  15,  1900. 

>**  Launois  and   Roy:    hoc.  Hi. 

^Caselli:    hoc.  cit. 
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ereum,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  highly  organized  nenr- 
ous  elements  (Caselli)/'  The  cause  of  the  glycosuria  is  self- 
evident  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  path  from  the  test-organ  to 
the  adrenals  lies  in  the  tuber  cinereum:  Caselli's  experimental 
excitation  of  this  structure,  therefore,  provoked  glycosuria  be- 
cause it  stimulated  the  adrenals. 

A  similar  procedure  in  the  course  of  the  pituitero-adrenaL 
path  in  the  medulla  likewise  causes  glycosuria.  Claude  Ber- 
nard's puncture  is  a  familiar  proof  of  the  fact.  "Bernard,'' 
says  Schiifer/**'  discovered  "that  certain  lesions  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  especially  a  puncture  in  the  region  of  the 
flimr  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  corresponds,  as  we  now  know, 
very  nearly  to  the  positicm  of  the  vasomotor  center,  produces  a 
condition  of  glycosuria/'  The  glycogenic  impulses  evidently 
pass  downward,  for  as  shown  by  Chauvcau  and  Kaufmann,*" 
division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  re- 
gions prevents  the  diabetes  causi>d  ])y  removal  of  the  pancreas. 
The  same  procedure  had  already  been  found  by  .Bernard  to 
cause  hypoglycannia.  These  are  all  normal  results  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
nerves  to  the  adrenals  pass  down  the  cord,  leave  the  latter  in  the 
three  upper  dorsal  nerves  to  enter  the  sympathetic  chain,  and 
then  the  s})laiKhnie.  (  S(h^  Frontispiece,  Vol.  I.)  Such  being  the 
case,  liowover,  division  of  the  splanchnic  should  likewise  arrest 
glycosuria.  Landois'"^  says  in  this  connection :  "It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  glycosuria,  when  present,  can  be  removed  by  divi- 
sion of  the  sj)lanohnic  nerves."  Even  the  glycosuria  caused  by 
Claude  Bernard's  puncture  can  ho  arrested  ])y  this  procedure,  an 
observation  confirmed  hv  Eckhard,  Kaufmann-"**  and  others. 

Finally,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  adrenal  extract,  as  shown 
l)y    Blum,-''^*    Croftan,=^*^2    Met/ger.'-^«^    Herter,2<»*    and    others, 

causes  glycosuria  when  injected  subcutnneously,  endovenously, 
or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Herter-^*^  found  also  that  intra- 
venous injections  of  adrenalin  were  followed  by  a  large  excre- 

iw  Schftfpr:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  92C.  927. 

»*•  Chauveau  and  Kaufraann:    C.   r.  de  la  Soc.  do  bid.,  p.  29,  1893. 

»•*  Landols:    Loc.  <it.,  p.   315. 

**Kaufmann:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  blol.,  p.  2S4,  1894. 

*i  Blum:    Deutsch.  Archiv  f.  Med..  Bd.  Ixxl,  Nu.  2  u.  3,  S.  146.  1901. 

a'^Croftan:    Amer.    Med.   Jan.   18.   1902. 

»«Metzgor:    MUnch.   Med.   Woch.,  Bd.  xllx,  S.  478,  1902. 

a»*  Horter:    Med.  News.  Ort.  25,  1902. 

»«Herter:    Amer.   Mod..   May  10,   1902. 
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tkiQ  of  sugar  and  that  ^^a  rise  of  blood-pressure  is  an  accom- 
jiuiment  of  glycosuria^'— the  former  phenomenon  being,  as  is 
well  known,  a  characteristic  effect  of  adrenal  extract.  The 
adrenal  secretion  proper  is  doubtless  able  to  produce  a  similar 
effect,  for  Herter  and  Wakeman*®'  ascertained  experimentally 
that  compression  of  the  adrenal  glands  [thus  increasing  the 
secretion]  is  followed  by  glycosuria;  while  their  exclusion,  by 
extirpation  or  ligation  of  their  vessels,  is  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  the  sugar-content  of  the  blood."  Kauf- 
man*^ found,  moreover,  that  ligation  of  the  inferior  vena 
oi?a  caused  a  rapid  diminution  of  sugar  both  in  normal  glyca;- 
mia  and  in  glycosuria.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  in  the  blood 
of  this  great  vessel  that  the  adrenals  secrete  their  product. 

This  evidence,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  previously  sub- 
mitted, speaks  for  itself :  Acromegaly  gives  rise  to  glycosuria 
because  the  diseased  organ,  the  anterior  pituitary,  stimulates 
excessively  the  adrenals,  the  secretion  of  which  has  been  shown 
experimentally  to  cause  glycosuria.  This  affords  additional 
proof  to  the  effect  that  the  adrenals  are  governed  by  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
direct  nerve-path. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  presented  in  the  present  sec- 
tion appears  to  me  to  warrant  the  following  postulates : — 

1.  The  thermogenic  (or  heat)  center  and  the  respiratory  (or 
P^ypnoric)  center  are  not,  as  believed  hy  some  observers,  located 

m 

***  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  btUb,  or  the  spinal  cord,  the  thermo- 
9^xc  areas  in  these  regions  being  but  subsidiary  centers — if  any- 
^^ing  but  thermogenic  nerve-paths — of  which  the  bulbar  are  the 
^^t  important. 

2.  The  thermogenic  center  is  located  in  the  partition  be- 
^^^n  the  two  lobes  of  the  pituitary  body,  and  in  mammals  is 
**•  highly  developed  homologue  of  the  test-organ  or  osphradium 
^f  ^ower  forms.  As  such  it  is  the  governing  center  of  the  adren- 
™*  its  nerve-path  to  these  organs  being  as  follows:  from  the  test- 
^9an  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  thence  upward 
^  the  tuber  cinereum;  along  this  structure  to  the  pons  and  bulb, 
^^  down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  first,  second  and  third  dorsal 


^Hertor  and  Wakeman:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  Jan..  1903. 
"'Kaufmann:    Arch,   de  physiol.,   T.  viii,   p.  150,  1S96. 
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nerves;  thence  to  the  sympathetic  chain;  down  this  chain  to  ike 
greater  splanchnic  nerves  in  which  it  reaches  the  suprarenal 
plexus  and  through  it  the  adrenals. 

3.  The  respiratory  center  is  located  in  the  posterior  or  nw- 
ral  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  and  represents  therein  the  aggrt- 
gate  of  nuclei  which  are  themselves  the  chief  centers  of  all  ike 
cranial  nerves  that  govern  the  respiratory  muscles. 

4.  The  nerve-chains  from  the  respiratory  center  pass  ttp- 
ward  to  the  su pra-infundibular  nucleus,  and  thence  posteriorly 
to  the  bulb,  where  they  become  merged  with  the  (subsidiary) 
renters  of  the  various  cranial  nerves  which  govern  the  function^ 
of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Jacques  Ijoeb's  prediction  that  "through  the  oxidases  one 
may  in  time  l)e  able  to  c(mtrol  life  as  the  artist  governs  the  key^ 
of  the  piano,"  and  his  belief  that  "not  merely  the  normal  course 
of  life,  but  also  that  vast  gamut  of  diseases  characterized  hy 
metabolic  derangements,  might  be  controlled  if  we  only  knew" 
how  to  favor  or  retard  the  action  of  the  oxidases,"  are  afforded 
a  foundation  in  the  views  submitted  in  the  present  and  fore- 
going chapters.     Selecting  only  out  of  the  various  functions  I 
have  pointed  out  those  that  bear  directly  upon  this  feature  of  the 
general  problem,  this  foundation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Adrenoxidase  is  an  aggregate  of  the  body's  oxidases,  and 
the  dynamic  ]>rinciple  in  metabolism  and  therefore  of  tlie  vital 
process.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  adrenoxidase  {the  oxidases) 
i.s  the  agent  through  which  life  may  he  controlled. 

2.  Adrenoxidase  is  the  oxvgen-laden  secretion  of  the  adren- 
als, while  these  organs  are,  in  turn,  govenKnl  through  a  nerve- 
path  whose  center  is  located  in  the  pituitary  body.  Hence,  t^  is 
the  center  of  the  adrenals  in  the  piluifary  body  which,  through 
the  adrenals  and  their  adrenoxidase-forming  secretion,  controls 
life. 

3.  The  adrenal  center  is  primnrily  a  sensory  organ  and  the 
homologue  of  the  "test-organ-"  wliith  in  the  lower  chordata 
serves  to  test  the  "respiratory  fluid"  and  tliereby  to  protect  these 
animals  "against  the  intrusion  of  noxious  substances."  As  in  the 
higher  chordata,  including  man,  the  "res])iratorv'  fluid"  is  the 
blood,  it  follows  that  the  adrenal  center  is  an  organ  having  for 
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ik  purpose  to  test  the  blood  and  protect  it  against  the  intrusion 
of  noxious  substances. 

4.  Adrenoxidase  embodying,  as  it  does,  the  ferment  of  fer- 
ments, it  is  the  dynamic  principle  of  tissue  metabolism.  Tiie 
proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  being  governed  by  the 
adrenal  center,  it  follows  that  noxious  substances  introduced  into 
ike  blood  can,  by  provohing  a  reaction  of  the  adrenal  center,  en- 
hance  the  activity  of  metabolic  processes. 

5.  While  the  adrenal  center  is  the  thermogenic  or  heat  cen- 
ter, adrenoxidase,  as  the  dynamic  principle  of  metabolism,  sup- 
plies tlie  oxygen  which,  by  combining  with  the  phosphorus  of  nu- 
cleins,  liberates  the  bulk  of  the  l)ody's  heat  energy.    Fever  being 
the  expression  of  an  excess  of  heat  energy  thus  produced,  the 
adrenal  center  is  also  the  governing  center  of  the  febrile  pro- 
cess.    It  follows  that  inasmuch  as  we  can  therapeutically  {all 
drugs  being  toxics  as  far  as  the  test-organ  is  concerned)  increase 
or  abate  fever,  we  can  also  control  tissue  metabolism  and  its 
derangements. 

The  test-organ  is  thus  the  key-board  through  which  we  can 
"favor  or  retard  the  action  of  the  oxidases,"  i.e.,  the  vital  process 
itself. 

General  Bemarks. — Landois  in  the  last  American  edition 
of  his  text-book  of  Physiology  (1905)  states  that  ^^ut  little  is 
known  concerning  the  function  of  the  pituitary"  and  devotes 
nine  lines  to  this  organ.     Few  works  on  physiology  published 
within  the  last  two  years  give  the  subject  more  than  one  page. 
Leonard  Hill,  in  his  "Eecent  Advances  in  Physiology  and  Bio- 
Chemistry^^  (1906),  omits  the  subject  altogether.     This  afForda 
an  idea  of  the  scant  attention  given  to  the  pituitary  body  at  the 
present  time  (1907)  in  works  upon  which  the  practitioner  must 
depend  for  his  knowledge  of  normal  functions,  when  he  attempts 
to  elucidate   morbid   processes,   the  body's   auto-protective   re- 
sources, and  the  physiological  action  of  drugs. 
Need  we  wonder  at  his  inability  to  do  so  ? 
*Tn  spite  of  the  extraordinary  keenness  of  diagnostic  power 
which  has  been  developed  in  intenial  medicine,  the  painfully 
exact  studies  in  pathologicaljiistology  and  in  pliysiologioal  and 
pathological  chemistry,  tlie  wide-spread   activity  in  pliarmaco- 
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logical  and  pharmocodynamical  experiment  and  the  indefatigable 
elforts  of  the  manufacturing  chemist  to  supply  new  drugs,^'  says 
Barker,*^®  "the  view  is  prevalent  and  rightly  so,  that  in  the  treats 
ment  of  internal  diseases  we  liave  more  to  hope  for  the  future 
tlian  to  entrust  to  the  present."  Referring  to  Skoda's  dictum 
'*\Ve  can  diagnose  disease,  describe  it  and  get  a  grasp  of  it,  but 
we  dare  not  expect  by  any  means  to  cur^  it/'  he  adds :  "In  such 
a  temper  drugs  of  unknown  physiological  action  cannot  con- 
scientiously be  set  to  act  upon  bodily  tissues  in  disease  in  which 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  deviation  from  the  normal  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  processes  going  on  in  the  cells.  The  death-blow 
came  first  to  polypharmacy;  to-day,  with  many,  pharmaco- 
therapy, as  a  whole,  is  almost  moribund/' 


"*  Barker:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  BuU.,  July,  Aug.,  1900. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    LEUCOCYTES,    PITUITARY,    THYROID,    PARA- 
THYROIDS,   AND   ADRENALS,   AS    THE   FUNDA- 
MENTAL ORGANS  IN  PATHOGENESIS,  IMMU- 
NITY AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THE  LEUCOCYTES  AS  THE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  REMEDIES 

AND  POISONS. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work  and  elsewhere,^  I 
pointed  out  that  the  anterior  pituitary  was  the  governing  cen- 
ter of  the  body's  auto-protective  or  immunizing  mechanism,  and 
that  by  means  of  our  remedies  its  functional  activity  could 
be  enhanced  at  will,  and  thus  caused  to  activate  the  antitoxic 
properties  of  the  blood.  An  eminent  French  clinician,  Hayem,^ 
wrote  recently:  "Therapeutic  weapons  are  wanted  which  will 
reinforce  the  defensive  power  of  ih^  organism  by  increasing  the 
functional  activity  of  the  leucocytes  or  by  developing  chemical 
antidotes'' — the  trend  of  our  day  being  in  harmony  with  Hippo- 
crates's  belief  in  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce.  That  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  underlying  thought  of  my  own  doctrine  is  self-evi- 
dent; but  it  does  what  no  other  doctrine  has  done:  it  points 
to  the  identity  of  Nature's  mechanism  and  to  the  means  she 
adopts  to  attain  her  object. 

We  have  reviewed  the  main  features  of  this  mechanism. 
We  have  seen  that  the  pituitary  contains  a  test-organ  related 
by  nerve-paths  with  the  adrenals,  which  in  turn  govern,  through 
their  secretion,  the  activity  of  all  metabolic  processes  in  the 
blood  as  well  as  in  the  tissues.  As  the  thermogenic  center, 
this  test-organ  also  presides  over  the  febrile  process — which  is 
but  an  exacerbation  of  catabolic  activity,  raising  it  when  need 
be — to  destroy,  not  only  tissue-wastes,  but  all  toxic  substances 
which  adventitiously  gain  access  to  the  blood-stream.  The 
process  through  which  the  protective  activity  of  the  test-organ 


I  Sajoug:    Monthly   Cyclo.    of  Pract.    Med.,   Jan.,    1903;    Phila.    Med.    Jour., 
Mar.  7.  1903. 

*Hayem:    Preaae  m^icale,  Aug.  12,  1903. 
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is  awakened  suggests  itself  as  the  next  question  in  pointy  but 
before  it  can  be  taken  up  an  important  feature  must  receive 
attention,  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  substances  which  pro- 
voke this  reaction  enter  the  blood  and  reach  the  tissues.  As 
drugs  and  poisons  are  identical  as  far  as  the  test-organ  is  con- 
cerned— both  being  noxious  agents — the  absorption  and  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  same  processes  in 
tlie  case  of  poisons. 

We  have  seen  that  leucocytes  take  up  food-products  from 
the  intestine  to  convert  them  into  granulations  which  they 
carry  to  all  tissues  and  deposit  therein.  I  showed  furthermore, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  that  these  granulations  not  only  pene- 
trate all  cells,  but  that  they  become  part  of  their  structure. 
That  ingested  drugs  or  poisons  should  also  be  taken  up  from 
the  intestinal  canal  by  leucocytes  and  distributed  to  the  various 
tissues  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  MacCallum  traced  leucocyte* 
which  had  englobed  albuminate  of  iron  in  the  intestine  to  the 
spleen,  liver,  etc.,  an  experiment  repeated  successfully  by  other 
investigators  with  proteids  and  other  food  materials.  This 
applies  as  well,  as  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  to  drugs  in- 
jected subcutaneously  or  directly  into  the  blood:  they  are 
more  or  less  promptly  engulfed  or  absorl)ed  by  leucocytes  and 
distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  organism. 

"Kecent  experiments  in  France  show,"  says  an  editorial 
writer,'  '*that  leucocytes  fulfill  a  very  important  function  in 
distributing  medicinal  drugs  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  .  .  .  This 
is  shown  by  various  experiments.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rab- 
bit under  whose  skin  is  injected  a  little  strychnine  or  atropine. 
At  the  end  of,  say,  half  an  hour,  some  of  the  blood  is  drawn 
off  and  divided  by  centrifugal  treatment  into  its  three  parts — 
leucocytes,  red  globules,  and  plasma.  Equal  quantities  of  each 
are  injected  into  three  animals,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  one  that 
receives  the  leucocytes  is  poisoned,  while  the  others  are  not. 
The  leucocytes  transfer  these  drugs  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  and  this  is  their  greatest  utility.  It  is  the  more  so 
that  the  place  where  they  transport  these  substances  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  In  normal  conditions — that  is,  in 
health — the  leucocytes  carry  the  drug  to  the  liver  and  mar- 


*  Editorial:    Cleveland  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Aug.,  1904. 
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row.  In  illness  they  cany  it  to  the  affected  points,  to  the  cen- 
ters of  irritation,  where  the  arrival  of  the  leucocytes  is  most 

desirable But  we  can  depend  on  them  to  carry  iron  to 

the  blood-making  organs,  iodoform  to  tuberculous  lesions,  sali- 
cylate of  soda  to  affected  points,  etc There  is  another 

fact  that  must  be  taken  into  account:  the  leucocytes,  it  is 
true,  carry  drugs  to  affected  points,  but  they  carry  them  also, 
with  special  insistence,  to  certain  organs.  Different  organs 
attract  different  drugs;  the  liver,  iron;  the  thyroid  gland, 
arsenic  and  iodine;  while  the  skin,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic 
ganglia,  and  other  organs  seem  to  constitute  regions  of  choice 
for  several  chemical  substances."  Indeed,  Morel*  found  that 
finely  powdered  nux  vomica  was  engulfed  by  leucocytes  as  well 
as  any  other  substance  foreign  to  the  blood.  Besredka,'  having 
injected  a  soluble  salt  of  arsenic  into  rabbits,  found  analytically 
that  while  the  red  cells  and  the  plasma  contained  none,  the 
leucocytes  had  absorbed  it.  Silver  salts  also  were  found  to  be 
ingested  by  leucocytes  by  Samoiloff.®  MonteP  obtained  a  sim- 
ilar result  with  sodium  salicylate.  Lombard*  obtained  corres- 
ponding results  with  atropine  and  strychnine.  Marcel  Labbe 
and  I^rtat-Jacob*  injected  iodides  subcutaneously  and  into  the 
peritoneum  and  found  that  leucocytes  absorbed  tliese  salts. 
Calmette  obtained  similar  results  with  atropine;  Metchnikoff, 
with  soluble  iron;  Stassano,  with  mercurial  salts;  Neisser,  with 
an  oleate  of  calomel;  Carles,^®  with  ferrous  iodide  and  other 
preparations  of  iron,  colloidal  silver,  morphine,  olive  oil,  rhu- 
barb, and  biniodide  of  mercury;  Lancelin*^  and  Lombard,  with 
morphine,  etc. 

Can  we  accept  as  sound,  however,  the  belief  that  leucocytes 
modify  their  itinerary,  so  to  say,  when  a  given  area  is  diseased 
and  carry  to  that  area  drugs  that  may  be  beneficial  to  it? 
M.  Labb6**  states  that  "while  cinnabar  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation is,  in  normal  animals,  taken  to  the  liver,  the  bone-mar- 


*  Morel:    "Recherches  exp4rimen tales  sur  les  leucocytes,"  Paris,   1S92-98. 
^Besredka:    Ann.  de  I'lnst  Pasteur.  T.  xiil.  pp.  49.  209.  1899. 

*  SamoUoff:    LalMUVch  u.  Ostertag,  "Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Path.,  etc.."  Bd. 
It,  S.  107,  1899. 

'*  Montel:    "Thtee  de  Bordeaux."  1900-1901. 
*Lomt>ard:    Thtoe  de  Paris,  1901. 

*  Marcel  LabM  and  Lortat- Jacob:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  July  4.  p.  830, 

mt 

*  Carles:    "Du  rOle  des  leucocytes  dans  Tabsorption,  etc.,"  1904. 

^^Lancelfn:    Ttaftse  de  Bordeaux.  1902. 

s*M.  Labb6:    Presse  m^dicale.  Aug.  10.  1904. 
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row,  etc.,  (Cohnheim,  Ponfick,  etc.)^  in  diseased  RTiimftlfl  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  morbid  foci  (Schiiller,  Bibbert,  Orth,  Wyssoko- 
witch)/^  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Landerer  based  his 
theory  that  sodium  cinnamate  reached  the  pulmonary  foci  in 
tuberculosis;  that  mercury  is  believed  to  seek  out  syphilitic 
eruptions,  that  iron  adjusts  itself  to  hsBmatopoietic  organs  in 
ana?mia,  that  iodoform  proceeds  at  once  to  tubercular  regions, 
that  sodium  salicylate  selects  the  joints,  etc.  The  drug-laden 
leucocyte  is,  according  to  this  view,  capable  of  intelligently  and 
wilfully  selecting  the  area  to  which  it  is  to  proceed ;  or,  it  can  be 
drawn  to  the  morbid  focus  tlirough  chemiotaxis;  or,  again, 
owing  to  the  vulnerability  of  such  a  focus  to  bacterial  invasion, 
it  can  be  attracted  thereby,  as  are  other  phagocytes,  irrespective 
of  their  contents.  Analysis  of  the  question  shows  that  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  leucocytes  take  up  drugs  as  they  do 
any  useless  or  noxious  agent  that  appears  in  the  blood,  the  belief 
that  they  arc  specifically  attracted  to  any  diseased  focus  because 
they  happen  to  contain  a  sul)stance  that  may  be  beneficial  to  it 
is  erroneous. 

The  observations  of  Schiiller,  Ribbert  and  others,  that  cin- 
nabar, which,  in  normal  animals,  is  distributed  in  the  liver, 
bone-marrow,  etc.,  is  deposited  in  the  morbid  foci  in  diseased 
animals,  only  prove  that  local  leucocytosis  has  occurred — a  com- 
mon phenomenon  observed  even  in  the  absence  of  any  drug 
in  the  organism.  This  means  only  that  leucocytes  laden  with 
the  drug  in  more  or  less  great  numbers  are  diverted  from  their 
normal  haunts  to  invade  the  diseased  area  to  act  as  phagocytes, 
to  sustain  nutrition,  rebuild  tissue,  etc.  That  the  drug-laden 
leiicocvtes  travel  evervwhere  is  moreover  shown  bv  the  fact 
that  in  the  exjx'riments  of  Lombard,  Calmette  and  Besredka, 
the  blood  examined  was  taken  from  the  f/enrral  circulation,  and 
its  leucocytes  were  found  to  contain  the  drugs  injected.  On 
the  other  hand,  Landerer,^**  referring  to  Schiiller,  states  that 
^Mie  found  cellular  deposits  in  predominatinq  numbers  in  in- 
flamed or  injured  areas,''  simply  meaning  thereby  an  excess  of 
leucocytes  as  compared  to  other  regions. 

A  very  interesting  phase  of  the  problem  presents  itself  in 
this  connection,  viz.,  additional  proof  that  leucocytes  secrete 

"  LaDdercr:    "Le  traltcmcnt  de  la  tuberculoso/'  1899. 
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the  products  they  absorb  as  they  do  their  iiucleo-proteid  gran- 
Bles  in  the  tissues — drugs^  more  or  less  modified,  replacing  the 
nutrient  particles,  and  being  secreted  automatically  in  lieu  of 
the  latter. 

Carles"  injected  subcutaneously  fine  grains  of  carmine  in 
the  leg  of  a  frog,  then  cut  slightly  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side 
and  introduced  small  pieces  of  glass  in  the  wound.    Fifteen 
hours  later  the  latter  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
leucocytes  stuffed  with  carmine.     Another  incision  on  the  op- 
posite side,  led  to  a  similar  result  after  twelve  hours.     This 
experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  result, 
the  injections  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  body.     Car- 
mine-laden leucocytes  were  also  found  in  the  liver.     Cohnheim 
resorted  to  the  same  procedure  forty  years  ago;  carmine  in- 
jected in  the  lymphatic  sac  of  frogs  appeared  in  the  leucocytes 
in  an  ulcerated  cornea.     Carles  then  tried  the  experiment  with 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  coUargol,  with  the  same  result.     He 
attributes  these  phenomena   to   ehemiotaxis;    but   interpreted 
from  my  standpoint,  it  is  due,  as  stated  above,  to  a  less  obscure 
process,  i.e.,  the  function  of  the  leucocytes  to  carry  to  the  tis- 
sues as  nutrient  material,  whatever  they  absorb  and  digest,  and 
in  greater  quantities  to  diseased  tissues  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess of  repair. 

This  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  leucocytes  migrate 
through  the  walls  of  vessels  to  reach  the  tissue-cells  and  deposit 
their  load  therein,  whether  this  be  composed  of  nutrient  gran- 
ules or  a  drug.  Thus  Stassano  and  Billon,^*  after  injecting 
lecithin  in  frogs,  observed  a  profuse  leucocytosis  of  cells  laden 
with  this  substance.  "A  curious  fact,  however/'  says  Carles," 
referring  to  this  experiment,  "is  that  leucocytes  containing  leci- 
thin are  also  found  outside  the  vessels.  As  true  alimentary 
carriers  they  drop  their  charge,  therefore,  in  the  various  tis- 
sues in  order  to  nourish  them;  thev  even  reach  those  that  are 
deprived  of  capillaries  thanks  to  diapedeses" — precisely  as  I  had 
stated  the  previous  year. 

The  leucocytes  may  be  killed,  however,  })y  the  drugs  they 
absorb.     Alluding  to  powdered  drugs  of  various  kinds,  Carles 


**  Carles:    Loc.  cit. 

i^Stanano  and  Billon:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  des  sciences,  p.  623.  1902. 
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states  that  "they  take  them  up  as  well  as  any  other  inert  sub- 
stances, but  that  they  subsequently  die  without  rejecting  them,'* 
as  observed  by  Morel  with  powdered  nux  vomica.  Carles  noted 
a  similar  effect  with  rhubarb. 

That  the  substances  or  drugs  absorbed  by  the  leucocytes 
that  are  harmless  to  them  are  actually  secreted  by  them  in  the 
tissues  was  first  observed  by  Schiiller,  who,  as  stated,  observed 
that  they  deposited  a  larger  quantity  of  their  contents  in  dis- 
eased areas  than  elsewhere,  solid  elements  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  extreme  division.  M.  Labb6^*  also  states  that  "insolu- 
ble drugs  are  absorbed  and  dissolved  in  the  leucocytes'*  as 
shown  by  their  influence  on  calomel  and  arsenic.  Besredka, 
having  provoked  tuberculous  abscesses  in  rabbits,  then  in- 
jected arsenic  into  the  animals  at  intervals.  He  found  the  drug 
not  only  in  the  leucocytes,  but  also  in  the  pus  of  the  abscesses. 
Carles  repeated  these  experiments  and  obtained  similar  re- 
sults; he  found  that  mercury  and  copper  followed  the  same 
course  as  the  arsenic — a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  emphasizes 
the  absence  of  specificity  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  the 
drugs  is  concerned.  That  the  leucocytes  secrete  their  granu- 
lations (Hankin,  Kanthack,  Hardy  and  Keng,  Ehrlich,  Hardy 
and  Wesbrook,  and  others)  explains  how  these  drugs,  irrespec- 
tive of  those  derived  from  broken-down  cells  in  the  pus,  are 
deposited  in  the  tissues — precisely,  I  may  add,  as  if  they  were 
nutritive  particles. 

Pathogenic  organisms  may  likewise  be  transported  by  leu- 
cocytes to  any  part  of  the  body  and  initiate  morbid  processes. 
Four  years  agu,^'  in  an  article  opposing  Koch's  views  concern- 
ing the  non-infectivity  in  man  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  I  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  direct  infection  of  the  lungs  can  occur 
through  bacilli  ingested  by  leuoocvtes  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  ^'contaminated  milk  and  foods 
are,  therefore,  as  active  sources  of  infection  as  air-borne 
germs/'  As  is  well  known,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  patho- 
genic when  dead,  and  the  endotoxin  is  liberated  when  the  germ 
is  disintegrated.  Landerer,  referring  to  Schiiller's  observa- 
tion*^ that  the  contents  of  leucocytes  were  deposited  in  rela- 


»«M.  LabM:    Lor.  Hi. 

"  Sajous:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract  Med.,  Jan.,  1903;  Phlla.  Med.  Jour..  Mar. 
7,   1903. 
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tively  large  quantities  in  inflamed  or  injured  tissues,  states 
that  these  observations  were  confirmed  as  to  bacteria  by  Sibert, 
Orth  and  Wyssokowitch.  Carles,  who  mentions  these  authors, 
writes  in  this  connection:  ^Hecently  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  leucocytes  explains  the  predisposing  role  of 
traumatism  as  to  the  localization  of  Koch's  bacillus.  The 
staphylococcus  (Wyssokowitch,  Orth,  Weichselbaum),  the  pneu- 
mococcus  (Netter,  Banti,  Vanni),  and  many  other  microorgan- 
isms have  since  been  found  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  in- 
vade the  damaged  areas  owing  to  the  chemiotactic  power  of  the 
leucocytes  which  had  ingested  them.  This  fact  has  been  placed 
beyond  question  by  numerous  confirmatory  clinical  and  experi- 
mental facts  (Gabbi,  Tournier  and  Courmont,  Chauveau,  Rosen- 
bach,  Becker).  Widal  and  Ravaut^*  witnessed  a  case  in  which 
a  tuberculous  focus  thus  became  infected  by  the  bacillus  of 
Eberth,  etc. — all  due  doubtless  to  imperfect  phagocytosis  or  to 
the  death  of  the  leucocytes  containing  living  bacteria,  or  dead 
bacteria  containing  endotoxins.  Many  examples  of  this  kind 
are  available  in  literature,  as  every  one  knows. 

Can  we  say  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  that  leucocytes  carry 
drugs  to  the  diseased  sites,  where  their  arrival  "is  most  desir- 
able^'? If  such  were  the  case,  how  could  we  account  for  the 
distribution  of  bacteria  and  for  inert  substances  to  the  same 
regions?  That  substances  such  as  iron,  arsenic,  iodide,  phos- 
phorus, etc.,  which  fulfill  a  physiological  role  in  the  organism 
are  taken  by  these  cells  to  the  tissues  where  they  are  stored, 
or  back  to  the  intestinal  canal  for  elimination  if  they  are  not 
required,  is  doubtless  true,  but  that  agents  such  as  mercur\', 
sodium  salicylate,  atropine,  opium,  strychnine,  etc.,  which  are 
totally  foreign  to  the  tissue  elements,  should  accumulate  in  any 
morbid  tissue  otherwise  than  as  a  result  of  the  local  leucocyto- 
sis  that  attends  all  morbid  processes  seems  illogical.  This  is 
an  important  feature  from  the  standpoint  of  therapeutics,  for 
while  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate remedies  because  they  must  reach  the  diseased  area 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  leucocytes,  this  does  not  repre- 
sent, as  the  authors  who  have  studied  the  leucocytes  in  this 
connection  seem  to  believe,  the  manner  in  which  drugs — includ- 
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ing  those  known  to  be  carried  to  the  morbid  tissues — ^produce 
their  main  physiological  effects. 

This  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  most 
drugs  (the  exceptions  being  those  such  as  iron,  phosphorus,  etc., 
wliich  fonn  part  of  our  tissues)  are  produced  mainly  through 
their  action  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Digitalis,  for  example,  is  thought — irrespective  even  of  any 
participation  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  process — to  act  directly 
upon  the  heart  muscle,  but  Traube,  in  1871,  showed  that  trans- 
section  of  the  cord  high  up  annulled  its  effects,  and  Boehm** 
found  that  the  same  procedure  arrested  its  action  when  it  had 
become  manifest.  This  indicates  plainly  that  the  action  of  the 
drug  is  not  direct,  i.e.,  on  the  heart-muscle  itself.  This  may  be 
shown  in  another  way.  Hebdom,*^  for  instance,  found  that 
digitalin  acted  on  an  isolated  heart  when  a  1  to  50,000  solution 
was  used.  But  can  we  assert  that  a  corresponding  dose  in  man 
will  act  in  the  same  way?  The  minimum  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  of  an  adult  is  13  pounds;  i.e., 
100,000  minims.  This  quantity  would  thus  have  to  contain 
a  full  grain  of  digitalin  to  react  directly  upon  the  heart,  grant- 
ing that  no  waste  occur  either  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
or  l)lood,  before  rea(?hing  that  organ.  Now,  V^  grain  of 
Merck's  digitalin,  according  to  Wood,^^  "represents  the  full 
therapeutic  dose.''  In  the  blood  this  would  make  a  solution 
of  1  to  400,0()(),  wliicli  is  inactive  on  the  detached  heart.  Again, 
if  the  view  that  the  dnig  acts  directly  on  the  heart-muscle  were 
sound,  the  hypodermic  use  of  a  sufilcient  quantity  to  make 
llebdom's  1  to  50,000  solution  should  at  least  be  required.  In 
truth,  a  dose  thus  administered  and  making  a  solution  in  the 
blood  hut  one.  thirl ij-second  as  strong  as  this,  is  a  powerful  one. 
Thus,  Deucher*'^  found  that  a  dose  of  digitalis  given  hypo- 
dermically  produced  the  same  elTects  as  a  dose  four  times  as 
great  administered  by  the  mouth.  Inasmuch  as  V4  grain  of 
digitalin  is  stated  by  Wood  to  produce  the  full  therapeutic  ef- 
fects of  the  drug,  V^^  grain  should  thus  provoke  equivalent 
elTects  hypodermically.     This  is  equal  to  a  1  in  1,600,000  solu- 


■OBoehm:    Arch.   f.  gesammte  Physiol.,  Bd.  v,  S.  153,  1872. 

«Hebdom:    Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  vll.  S.  169,  1898;  Bd.  ix.  8.  1.  199. 

«Wood:     "Therapeutics,"  eleventh  edition,  1900. 
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tkm  in  the  blood  mass.  And  yet  this  docs  not  allow  for  the 
diminution  of  the  dose  in  the  latter.  Can  we  consistently  ad- 
mit, in  view  of  the  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood  (especially 
active  in  the  leucocytes)  which  underlie  immunizing  processes 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  that  a 
giucoside  will  suffer  no  chemical  change?  Even  if  defibrinated 
Mood-serum  be  used  as  a  menstruum  for  digitalin  in  e){peri- 
ments,  such  as  Hebdom's,  on  the  isolated  heart,  the  environ- 
ment of  the  drug  is  greatly  modified  through  the  absence  of 
Mood-cells,  fibrin,  etc.  Thus,  variation  of  temperature  provokes 
precisely  contrary  effects.  Masi  showed  that,  while  digitalin 
airests  the  frog's  heart  in  systole  at  the  normal  temperature,  at 
a  lower  one  it  arrests  it  in  diastole.  Moreover,  how  do  we  know 
that  the  supposed  direct  action  of  the  drug  will  always  mani- 
fest itself  on  the  mammalian  heart  as  it  does  experimentally 
[  on  the  batrachian?  Masi  found  that  at  identical  temperatures 
digitalin  arrested  the  frog's  heart  in  diastole  and  the  mouse's 
heart  in  systole.  All  this  shows  distinctly  that  the  prevailing 
view  that  digitalis  acts  directly  on  the  heart  cannot  bear  close 
scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  action  of  this  drug  has  remained  obscure. 
"In  our  experiments  upon  the  mammalian  heart,"  writes  H.  C. 
Wood,"  *Ve  have  seen  in  the  final  acts  of  digitalis  drama  hap- 
penings so  curious  and  unexpected  that  at  present  no  proposed 
theory  as  to  the  action  of  the  drug  is  sufficient." 

The  drugs  which,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are 
distributed  by  leucocytes — excepting  as  stated,  agents  which 
take  part  in  general  nutrition — also  produce  their  main  effects 
through  the  central  nervous  system.     Thus,  Cushny**^  states 
that  "atropine  acts  a^  a  stimulant  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem and  paralyzes  the  terminations  of  a  number  of  nerves." 
Of  the  aromatic  series  to  which  the  salicylates  belong,  he  also 
^ye:    "They  are  all  possessed  of  a  more  or  less  marked  action 
^^  the  central  nervous  system."    Wood,*'  referring  to  strych- 
^^TUy  writes:     "The  fullest  permissible  doses  stimulate  very 
Powerfully  the  respiratory  centers,  and  also  slightly  increase 
Wood-pressure  by  stimulation   of   the  vasomotor  centers  and 
Pi'obably  also  of  the  heart  itself."     Of  silver,  the  same  author 

••Wood:    hoc.  cii. 

"Cushny:    "Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,"  fourth  edition,  1906. 

"Wood:    "Therapeutics,"  twelfth  edition,   1905. 
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says  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  "those  of  gastro-enteritis 
with  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  poison  upon  the  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord." 
He  also  states  that  "sometimes  the  influence  of  mercury  falls 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  produces  t 
peculiar  train  of  paralytic  phenomena/'  In  his  section  on 
opium  (we  have  seen  that  leucocytes  were  found  to  carry  mo^ 
phino  to  the  tissues),  Wood  says :  "It  is  undoubtedly  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  spinal  cord;  but  ....  the  cerebrum  in  man  is  80 
infinitely  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  is  the  spinal  cord 
that  tliis  spinal  effect  is  rarely  perceptible  in  man.''  The 
physiological  action  of  morphine  emphasizes  strongly  the  ques- 
tion in  point,  for  although  taken  up  and  carried  by  leucocytes 
to  all  parts  of  the  organism,  it  is  only  through  its  action  on  the 
central  nervous  system  that  its  eifects,  including  the  relief  from 
pain,  are  produced. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  this  fact  is  the  physioli^- 
ical  action  of  the  coal-tar  antipyretics  and  analgesics,  anti- 
pyrin,  acetanilid,  etc.  Although  these  drugs  are  widely  used  in 
practice,  their  action,  as  stated  by  Cushny,*^  "is  very  imper- 
fectly understood."  Now,  Sawadowski^*  showed  that  removal 
of  the  brain  above  the  basal  ganglia,  the  optic  thalami  and  the 
striated  bodies  did  not  prevent  the  action  of  antipyretics.  He 
found,  however,  that  when  these  ganglia  were  detached  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  system,  the  antipyretics  no  longer 
reduced  fever.  An  important  fact  imposes  itself  in  this  con- 
nection, viz.,  the  experimental  incision  inevitably  destroyed  the 
nerve-paths  from  the  pituitary  body  to  the  upper  spinal  struc- 
ture, and,  therefore,  the  nerve-path  connecting  it  with  the 
adrenals. 

This  evidence,  supplemented  by  that  submitted  in  the  first 
volume  and  in  the  preceding  chapter,  seems  to  me  to  warrant 
the  following  conclusions:  (1)  that  Jeucncytes,  acting  as  phagth 
cytes,  absorb  not  only  food-products  in  the  alimentary  canal  and 
in  the  blood-stream,  but  also  drugs,  poisons  and  pathogenic 
organisms;  (2)  that  whatever  substance  a  leucocyte  engulfs  or 
absorbs,  including  pathogenic  elements,  is  submitted  therein  to 


"'Cushny:    Loc.  rit.,  p.  373. 
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vhUever  action  iis  digestive  constituents  may  have  on  that  sub^ 
gl(mce,  the  product  being  secreted  broadcast  in  the  tissues  as  if 
a  were  invariably  a  nutritive  substance ;  (3)  that  if  the  intra-- 
ceUvkr  digestive  process  be  imperfect  or  if  the  leucocyte  be 
Ulled  by  them,  living  pathogenic  bacteria  may  thus  be  dissemin^ 
uied  by  leucocytes;  (4)  that  drugs  and  poisons  more  or  less 
modified  chemically,  dissolved,  or  triturated  in  the  leucocytes, 
my  thus  be  distributed  by  them  to  all  tissues;  (5)  that  while 
in  some  instances  this  may  cause  remedies  capable  of  promot- 
ing local  resolution  to  reach  diseased  areas — especially  in  view 
of  the  local  leucocytosis  of  which  such  areas  are  the  seat — this 
does  not  represent  the  process  through  which  drugs,  poisons,  and 
Inderial  toxins  and  endotoxins  produce  their  main  physiological 
effects;  (6)  that  these  physiological  effects  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  remedies  are  due  mainly  to  their  action  upon  the 
central  nervous  system. 

THE  ANTERIOR  PITUITARY  AS  A  LYMPHOID  ORGAN  IN  WHICH 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  LEUCOCYTES  AND  ANY  DRUG,  POISON 
OR  TOXIN  THESE  CELLS  MAY  CONTAIN  ARE  EXPOSED 

TO   THE    TEST-ORGAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  referred  to  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  body  as  an  "organ  of  special  sense,"  owing  to  the 
presence  therein  of  a  sensitive  organ  which  I  assimilated  to  the 
**te8t-organ"  found  by  zoologists  in  Tunicata,  the  lower  Chord- 
ata  and  other  animals  far  down  in  the  phylogenetic  scale. 
Spengel,  who  first  described  the  structure  in  these  ancestral 
forms,  referred  to  it  as  an  "olfactory  organ"  and  concluded  that 
its  function  was  to  test  the  water  which  supplied  them  with 
oxygen — a  view  now  generally  accepted  by  zoologists.  Gent^s, 
we  have  seen,  though  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  attributed 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  test-organ  to  the  anterior 
pituitary  body — ^and  probably  of  the  views  of  zoologists  regard- 
ing it — ^found,  in  the  partition  separating  it  from  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  higher  mammals,  cat,  dog,  etc.,  a  sensory  organ 
wWch  could  also  have  been  temiod  an  "olfactory  organ,"  since 
^^  cellular  elements  recalled  "precisely,"  he  said,  those  of  the 
olfactory  area  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  data  con- 
^J^iited  by  zoologists,  my  own — ^based  on  clinical,  physiological 
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and  histological  investigations — and  those  contributed  by 
Gentes,  harmonize  therefore  in  attributing  to  the  anterior 
pituitary  body — including  its  posterior  wall — ^besides  the  func- 
tions its  epithelial  elements  subserve,  the  role  of  a  sensoiy 
organ.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  my  opinion  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  organ  is  to  afford  some  form  of  protection  to  the 
organism,  harmonizes  fully  with  the  teachings  of  several 
branches  of  biological  science. 

In  the  higher  animals,  however,  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  a  structure  which,  as  in  the  sea-squirt,  the  mussel,  the 
lancelet,  etc.,  tests  in-going  sea-water;  and  as  their  "respirator)' 
fluid"  is  the  blood,  it  follows  that  wliatever  protection  the  test- 
organ  affords  in  these  higher  vertebrates,  including  man,  must 
have  for  its  purpose  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poisons 
brought  thereto  by  the  blood.  Indeed,  as  stated  by  Claude 
Bernard,  the  blood  of  vertebrates  "is  an  internal  medium  in 
which  the  anatomical  elements  live  as  fishes  do  in  water.''" 

Again,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  test-organ  in  the  in- 
vertebrates is  far-reaching  not  because  the  oxygen  derived  from 
tlieir  resi)iratorv  fluid  is  materiallv  reduced  when  noxious  ma- 
terials  are  present  in  it,  but  because  this  fluid  also  brings  them 
their  food.     Thus,  Amphioxus  buries  its  body  in  the  sand,  the 
mouth  and  its  cirri  protruding  in  the  water  above.     The  latter, 
which  supplies  it  with  its  oxygen,  also  brings  microscopic  plant* 
and  debris,  wbich  ]^ass  downward  into  the  slimy  secretion  ot 
its  pharynx,  while  the  water  passes  out  again  through  the  gill- 
slits,  the  res])iratory  or;j:ans.     The  test-organ  is  so  situated, 
however,  that  any  noxious  sul)stanee  entering  either  the  respir- 
atory or  digestive  apparatuses  of  the  animal  comes  into  con- 
tact with  it.     It  is  evident  that  the  ])ur])ose  of  the  test-organ  is 
not  so  much  to  ])rot(*ct  the  aninial  a«^^ainst  toxic  agents  that  com- 
promise the  purity  of  the  water  as  a  respiratory  fluid  but  as  a 
nutritional  medium. 

This  apparently  militates  against  (he  fact  that  in  the 
higher  animals  the  blood  rephires  the  sea-water  as  regards  its 
functional  relations  with  the  h'si-organ  of  the  pituitary  body, 
since,  in  the  light  of  the  views  I  have  advanced,  it  is  not  the 


^Claude   Bernard:    "Lemons  sur  lea  proprietes  dcs  tissus  viTants,"  pp.  K 
to  58,  1866. 
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plasma  which  containB  proteids  and  other  food-stuffs,  but  the 
ieucocytes.     The  situatioii  would  seem  further  complicated  bj 
the  fact  that,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  section,  poisons  as  well 
as  foods  are  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  in  the  blood 
by  these  cells,  and  distributed  by  them  throughout  the  organ- 
ism.    If,  as  in  the  invertebrates  or  ancestral  vertebrates  pro- 
vided with  a  test-organ  and  a  water  vascular  system,  poisons 
xnust  come  in  contact  with  the  test-organ,  in  the  higher  verte- 
brates provided  with  a  blood  vascular  Systein,  the   leucocytes 
Twould  have  to  enter  the  pituitary  body  aud  secrete  their  toxic 
principies  therein.     That  these  cells,  i.e.,  leucocytes  laden  with 
pobonsj  food-products,  etc. — can  penetrate  into  the  anterior 
pituitary  is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  of  a  section  of 


POLTNCrTUIAB    LlVCOCTTBi 


this  organ,  borrowed  from  a  very  able  work  by  Professor  P.  E, 
Launois,  of  Paris,"  and  intended  to  show  the  presence  of  fat 
globules  (a  normal  result,  from  my  viewpoint,  of  the  fact  that 
they  ingest  fats  in  the  intestinal  villi)  in  what  he  describes  as 
"polynuclear  leucocytes  of  the  blood  in  the  intra-parenchyma- 
tous  capillaries."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  least  some  of 
the  leucocytes  whose  function  it  is  to  absorb  food-substances, 
poisons,  etc.,  anywhere  in  the  body  enter  the  anterior  pituitary 
body. 

What  IS  the  nature  of  their  relationship   with  the  teat- 
organ?     How  can  this  structure  l»ecome  influenced  by  the  rela- 

■  p.    B.    IiaunoLa:    '"RecherobeB   Bur   la  glande  hjpophyBoIre    de   rhomme," 
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tively  small  number  of  peptone-  or  poison-laden  leucocytes 
which,  merely  as  casual  cellular  constituents  of  the  blood,  hap- 
l)en  to  circulate  in  this  organ?  Before  these  questions  can  be 
answered,  certain  features  of  the  prevailing  views  concerning 
the  functions  and  histology  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body 
require  attention. 

The  anterior  pituitary  is  now  considered  as  a  secreting 
gland,  capable,  as  arc  the  thyroid  and  adrenals,  of  furnishing  a 
secretion  to  the  blood.'  In  the  light  of  my  views,  however,  this 
role  no  longer  belongs  to  the  pituitary  body  in  all  animals  pro- 
vided with  adrenals,  since  I  regard  these  organs  as  offshoots,  so 
to  say,  of  the  anterior  pituitary,  which  assumed  at  a  given  time 
in  the  animal  scale  all  the  secretory  functions  of  the  latter. 
Whether  the  adrenals,  as  in  Sauropsida,  be  closely  connected 
with  the  gonads,  in  Amphibia  with  different  parts  of  the  meso- 
nephros,  in  Tel  costs  cither  with  the  latter  or  with  the  degen- 
erate pronephros,  etc..  or  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  including 
man,  with  the  fully  developed  kidney,  the  adrenals  are  invari- 
ably conne<?ted  by  a  nerve  path  with  the  anterior  pituitary — 
through,  we  have  seen,  the  posterior  or  neural  lobe,  with  which 
it  becomes  merged  during  embryological  development.  The 
purpose  of  this  union  ass(»rts  itself  in  view  of  the  fact — pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  chapter — that  the  neural  lobe  is  the  seat  of 
the  sympathetic  and  other  motor  centers  which  have  as  their 
purpose  to  connect  the  test-organ  with  the  nerve-center  through 
which  its  defensive  functions  (as  regards  the  body  at  large)  can 
be  carried  out,  uainelv,  the  adrenal  center. 

These  facts  suggest  and  addititmal  evidence  will  show,  (1) 
that  the  anterior  pituitary  l)ody  is  not  a  secretory  organ,  and 
(2)  that  its  function,  as  previously  eni])hasized,  is  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  blood  circulating  through  it  and  awaken,  if  need 
be,  a  defensive  reaction  througliout  the  body.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  supposed  "secretory"'  elements  of  the  anterior  pituitar}' 
cannot  be  such.  This  is  further  suggested  by  the  arrangement 
and  structure  of  the  epithelium. 

If  the  organ  were  a  gland,  its  secreting  elements  should 
be  arranged  in  regular  rows  as  in  other  glands,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  As  is  well  known,  the  anterior  pituitary  is  made 
up  of  convoluted  tubes  or  alveoli.     In  these  structures,  the  cells, 


THE  EPITHELIUM  DF  THE  ANTERIDH  PITUI- 
TilRY  AS  PARTLY  [IGMPaSEE  OF  FHAGDCYTIC 
EPITHELIDIE    CELLS,     IZbjgus.j 

Fig,  1,  EplIhBllold  cells  la  a  lubernulaus  Irmphallc  Bland  a. 
rig.  Z,  ncrmsl  llssuH  af  anterlacpllullary.    Fbaaocytlc  BplthB- 
tlold  CBll:^  a. 
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K    ilthongh  here  and  there  arranged  in  order,  owing  to  the  con- 

^v      Ugaitj  of  their  tubnlar  walls  or  stroma,  are  massed  promiscu- 

^F      oiisly.    This  is  made  clear  by  the  cut  reproduced  below,  from  a 

9      paper  by  Launois  and  Mulon,"  which  shows  according  to  their 

r        rffscription,   "siderophile"    and    "eosinopbile"   cells.      In    fact, 

t^unois  specifically  states  that  they  are  simply  groups  of  cells 

oetween  which  a  secretion   is  formed.     The  microphotograph 

"Ppositc  page  1046  likewise  empbasizea  this  important  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
""e  large  mononuclear  cells  which  constitute  the  supposed  glnnd- 


*Oi:UB    AI«D  PSOMtSCUOUB    DiBTRIBUTION  OF   CELLS  II- 

^tt,  iDlereennUr  MToma.    t,  OflihooU  rrom  tbe  atroma.    e.   Blood 
caplllarln.    *,   Slderophtle  cella.     t,   Ekwlnophlle  cells, 

**"  epithelium  of  the  organ  and  the  phagocytic  endothelioid 
**  found,  for  instance,  in  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands.  To 
Pl^asize  this  resemblance  I  submit  herewith  two  microphoto- 
^^Phs,  one  of  an  aggregate  of  such  lymphatic  endothelioid  cells 
'^i  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoncnm  (Fig.  1) ;  and  one 
**ormaI  tissue  from  tbe  anterior  pituitary  (Fig.  2).  Indeed, 
*norphological  structure  of  the  pituitary  is  such  as  to  have 
^*ed  it  to  be  compared  to  a  lymph-gland  hy  the  older  investi- 


Monro,  Miiller*''   and  ntbers.     N"enrer,  however,  to  my 
interpretation,  is  that  of  Obnrles  Robin,'"   who,  in  Ifififl. 
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specified  that  the  pituitary  body  did  not  actually  fonn  part  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  but  that  it  was  a  l}Tiiphoid  organ. 

From  my  standpoint,  however,  this  applies  only  to  the 
anterior  lobe.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  bean-shaped  and  the  poe- 
tcrior  lobe  is  incorporated  into  its  hilum.  Bohm,  Davidoff  and 
Ilubcr*^'  state,  referring  to  lymph-glands,  that  "in  shape  they 
are  much  like  a  bean  or  kidney  and  the  indentation  on  one  side 
is  known  as  the  hilum."  Both  the  anterior  pituitary  and  the 
lym[)li-gland  have  a  fibro-elastic  capsule,  septa  which  divide  the 
organ  into  a  multitude  of  compartments  to  which  the  above- 
nanuMl  histologists  refer  as  ^'medullary  cords"  (just  as  Launois 
calls  the  tubules  of  the  anterior  pituitary  "cords").  Both  con- 
tain lym])h-sinupes.  As  shown  below,  the  anterior  pituitary 
also  contains  what  in  the  hmph-gland  Toldt  termed  a  "terminal 
sinus,"  lined  throughout  with  endothelial  cells,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  lymph-vessels," — 
the  afferent  veirsols  being  omitted  in  the  pituitary.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  should  find  the  great  phagocytic 
mononuclears  in  the  anterior  pituitary.  Lymphatic  structures 
are  their  normal  habitat*.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  Reuter 
found  fat  droplets  *Mn  the  lymphatic  corpuscles  of  the  diffuse 
lymplioid  tissue."  Launois  likewise  found  fat  in  many  of  the 
suj)j)()se(l  true  epithelial  cells  of  the  pituitary,  as  shown  by  stain- 
ing reactions,  osniic  acid,  etc. 

The  function  of  these  cells  in  the  anterior  pituitary  like- 
wise assumes  a  normal  aspect,  since  it  is  essential  that  broken- 
down  cells,  including  the  IcHU'ocvtes  which  have  secreted  their 
products  into  the  organ,  should  be  promptly  eliminated.  This  is 
essentially  the  role  of  the  mononuclears,  acting  as  Metchnikoff's 
mncrophages,  rrcti  when  epithelioid,  i.e.,  when  forming  part  of 
an  epithelium  from  which  they  can  free  themselves  and  migrate 
away.  Thus,  as  stated  by  Ziegler,'*^^'  "proliferating  tissue  can 
produce  cells  which  a])])enr  very  like  the  larger  forms  of  mono- 
nuclear leucocytes."  llektoen,'^^'  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
"in  typhoid  fever  a  marked  proliferation  occurs  in  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestine,  mesenteric 
lyin])h-nodes   and   sj)lecn :    and    the  new   cells   acquire  marked 

3»^  Bohm,   Davidoff  and  Ilubor:    "T.   B.   of  Hlstol.,"   p.  197,   1905. 

»*■*  Zleglor:     "General   PatholoRy."  p.  269,  1S98. 

»•  Hcktocn:     •'Amor.   Text-book  of  Pathol.."  p.  149,  1901. 
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phagocytic  properties."  Or,  instead  of  migrating  from  the 
organ,  these  mononuclears  may  combine  to  form  a  giant  cell. 
Referring  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  for  instance,  Metch- 
nikoflP"  writes :    "It  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  phagoc}i;e8" 

^Vhich  move  towards  the  spot  where  the  bacilli  are 

situated  and  englobe  them.  The  phagocytes  retain  their  condi- 
tion of  epithelioid  cells,  or  are  transformed  into  giant  cells." 
All  this  illustrates  mononuclears  in  the  act  of  apprehending 
pathogenic  elements,  detritus,  broken-down  cells,  etc.,  of  some 
kind,  though  forming  part  of  the  organ's  parenchyma,  and 
applies  as  well  to  the  anterior  pituitary  as  to  any  other  lym- 
phatic organ.  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  therefore,  what 
is  now  regarded  as  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  anterior 
pituitary  is  mainly  composed  of  protniscuously  distributed 
epithelioid  mononuclear  macro  phages,  which  carry  on  therein,  as 
elsewhere,  their  function  of  general  scavengers. 

Although  he  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  cells  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  as  leucoc}ies — regarding  them,  in  accord  with 
all  other  investigators,  as  true  epithelial  cells,  Ijaunois's  descrip- 
tion of  these  elements  clearly   points  to   them  as  leucocytes, 
including  the  large  mononuclears  and  giant  cells  referred  to 
above.     Thus,  he  refers  to  three  types  of  cells  found  in  the 
gland,  judging,  he  says,  "from   their  tinctorial  affinities,"  as 
"acidophiles,"  "basophil es'*  and  '^chromophobes,"    Indeed,  some 
cells,  he  says,  recall  when  stained  "the  neutrophile  granulations 
contained  in  certain  leucocytes."     Now,  in  Figure  1,  we  saw 
that  "polynuclear"  leucocytes  are  present,  while  the  colls  just 
referred  to  are  "neutrophiles."     Moreover,  as  I  have  previously 
shown,  these  are  precisely  the  nutritional  leucocytes  which  I 
traced  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  tissues. 

Launois  refers  also  to  the  "acidophiles"  as  "siderophiles." 
We  have  seen  in  Gulland's  plate  opposite  page  668  (first  vol- 
ume) that  corresponding  leucocytes  also  take  the  iron-haema- 
toxyline  stain  and  are  colored  black  by  it.  The  mitoma  or  net- 
works present  in  these  cells  are  also  observable  in  the  sup- 
posed epithelial  cells,  for  Launois  refers  to  the  presence  of  a 
"reticulum."     The  basophiles  likewise  correspond  tinctorially 


■»'  Metchnikoff :     "Lectures   on   the   Comparative   Pathol,    of   Inflam.,"   SUr- 
ling'g  traoBl.,  1893. 
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with  leucocytes;  they  stain  violet-blue  with  ha&matozyline^  pink 
with  haematin-eosin,  orange-yellow  with  hasmatiiireosin  orangcfcr 
-even  though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  soon 


they  enter  the  organ — or  rather  its  anterior  lobe — leucocytes 
promptly  secrete  their  granules  and  thus  lose  their  main  stain- 
ing affinities.     This  accounts — only  from  my   viewpoint,   of 
course — for'  the  presence  in  the  organ  of  the  cells  to  which 
Launois  refers  as   "chromophobes"   (Comte),  i.e.,  cells  which 
have  but  slight  affinity  for  stains. 

Eegarded  as  leucocytes,  and  as  I  interpret  their  function, 
these  "chromophobes"  are  merely  depleted  leucocytes.  Thus, 
Launois  refers  to  them  as  "still  containing^'  very  few  "acido- 
phile,"  "basophile"  or  "siderophile"  granulations.  They  are 
found  disseminated  among  the  other  elements  of  the  organ  and 
aggregate  in  clumps,  the  periphery  of  which  is  alone  stainable. 
At  first  the  granules  accumulate  in  masses,  which  Launois  con- 
nects "intimately"  with  the  secretory  process  of  the  organ  con- 
sidered as  a  gland;  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  however, 
these  granules  are  the  identical  granulations  which  leucocytes 
secrete  elsewhere,  and  that  are  here  used  by  the  organ  as  a 
secretion.  Indeed,  Launois  refers  repeatedly  to  the  presence  of 
"granulations."  In  the  basophile  cells,  for  instance,  he  found 
the  protoplasm  rich  in  granulations  "which  have  an  elective 
affinity  for  basic  dyes."  In  fact,  lie  actually  mentions  the 
escape  of  granulations  in  the  neighboring  fluids  and  their  dis- 
solution therein.  Seaffidi^^  also  observed  recently  that  the  cells 
of  the  anterior  pituitary  shed  their  granules,  and  that  when 
this  is  accomplished,  the  cytoplasm  is  disposed  closely  around 
the  nucleus.    Such  cells  are  shown  in  the  j)late  opposite  page  1050. 

All  this  explains  why  supposed  "glandular  cells"  are  so 
promiscuously  distributed  in  the  organ.  Thus,  Launois  states 
that  the  distribution  of  these  cells  is  very  irregular,  some 
"cords"  being  composed  of  eosinophiles,  others  of  basophiles 
only,  but  that  in  general  the  dilTorent  types  are  met  with  "in 
the  one  cord."  At  times  the  cells  are  distributed  equally  in 
all  regions  of  the  gland  ;  at  others,  certain  territories  are  richer 
in  basophiles,  others  in  aeidophiles.  There  is  as  to  this,  he 
remarks,  no  fixed  rule. 


s^Scaffldi:    Arch.  t.  mikros.  Anat.,  Bd.  Ixiv,  S.  235,  1904. 
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m  Briefly,  besides  the  great  mononuclears,  which  are  probably 

W        CFoIved  in  situ,  since  small  mononuclears  are  also  present  in 

f         great  numbers,  and  giant-cells,  all  of  which  are  described  by 

r  X^unois  under  the  belief  that  they  are  true  epithelial  cells,  the 

orgian.  contains  tlie  more  familiar  blood  leucocytes,  i.e,,  neutro- 

pbilGs,  basophiles  and  acidophiles. 

Before  the  details  of  the  functional  mechanism  of  the 
anterior  pituitary,  as  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  can  be 
subnxitted,  a  few  anatomical  facts  must  be  reviewed. 

The  leucocytes,  as  wig  have  seen,  are  present  not  only  in 

tli^    tubules  of  the  organ,  but  also  in  its  capillaries,  which  are, 

aeoor-ding  to  all  classics,  very  abundant.     These  are,  as  shown 

W  Ofcersteiner,'*  the  continuation  of  a  number  of  vessels  which 

P*^»    from  the  base  of  the  brain  to  the  anterior  lobe  along  the 

**^t,^r-ior  surface  of  the  infundibulum.     Launois  traced  them  to 

llio   internal  carotid  and  refers  to  them  as  the  "intrinsic'^  vessels 

^^   t:lxe  organ,  in  contradistinction  to  its  "extrinsic"  supply,  ue., 

^^'o    sets  of  thin  vessels,  also  derived  from  internal  carotid  but 

^"iciliare  distributed  to  the  surface.     The  intrinsic  veins  of  the 

^^S^'Mi  also  pass  upwards  along  the  infundibulum  and  meeting 

^^o^^  derived  from  the  extrinsic  veins  probably  empty,  accord- 

^^S"     "to  Launois,  in  the  deep  sylvian  vein.     Both  the  intrinsic 

^*"^^x*ies  and  veins,  according  to  Berkley,'*  "directly  pass'^  into 

^      anterior  lobe  "from  the  substance  of  the  infundibulum.'^ 

^     speaks  of  a  'large  number  of  vessels"  in  this  connection,  a 

f^^^     which  accounts  for  the  very  rich  supply  of  capillaries 

•*"^^Tighout  the  organ  and  between  the  tubules,  which,  as  stated 

^    ^^ray,"  are  united  together  by  a  very  vascular  connective  tis- 

^^^-"*'    It  is  apparent  that  leucocytes  can  readily  enter  the  an- 

^*"^  ^r  pituitary  with  its  arterial  blood,  and  penetrate  to  every 

of  this  organ. 

That  it  is  possible  for  the  leucocytes  to  circulate  freely  in 

.  r^^^e  parenchymatous  capillaries  and  also  to  migrate  through 

^^ir  walls,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Obersteiner'®  found  the 

^^^els  which  pass  between  the  cellular  tubes  "numerous  and 

^^^^e"  and  their  walls  "remarkably  thin" — so  much  so,  indeed. 


••  Obentelner:    Sounr,  "Systdme  nerveux  central,"  vol.  il,  p.  794,  1899. 
••Berkley:    Brain,  Winter,  p.  517,  1894. 
•*Oray:    "Anatomy,"  p.  666,  1901. 
*  Oberateiner:    Loc.  cit 
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that  Launois  observed  actual  tears  in  the  capillary  walls  of 
overactive  organs  which  afforded  a  free  communication  with  the 
tuljules.  The  aiinexe<l  microphotograph,  in  which  leuc<x*ytes 
are  present  aiiioug  many  red  corpuscles,  clearly  suggests^,  in 
fact,  that  tlie  connective  tissue  walls  of  the  tubules  and  capil- 
hiry  walls  are  one,  and  that,  as  elsewhere  in  the  body,  leucocytes 
laden  with  food-products,  drugs,  jwisons,  etc.,  can  readily  enter  the 
tubules.  Such  leucocytes  are  plainly  shown  in  the  tubules  in  the 
same  illustration.  Here  they  evidently  secrete  their  contents, 
for,  as  (.'onite  has  suggested,  and  as  Launois  was  able  to  show  by 
staining  methods  (although  of  course  unaware  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  leucocytes),  "two  secretor}'  products,  one  hasophile  and 
the  other  aridnphilfi/'  are  secreted,  while  the  "intermixture  of 
the  cells  which  elaborate  them  indicates  that  these  two  products 
are  themselves  mixed  before  being  eliminated  from  the  paren- 
chynui."  ..« .. 

Sejrment  of      K^S 


InfoDdibulam 


Posterior  Lotie— • 


.»  . . .  •Anterior  Lobt 


^sfip^  !   Para-Qerroufl  Caritj 
PERPENBICUTiAR    ANTERO-FOSTERIOR    SECTION    OP    THE    PlTUTPART    BODT 

OF  A  Human  Embryo  of  Four  Months.  (Edingcr.) 

lnter])retecl  from  my  standpoint  these  are  all  very  import- 
nnt  t'("atures  of  the  (jiieslion  in  point.  The  leucocytes,  contain- 
in«x  as  thev  do  whatever  they  niav  have  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
final  uanal  or  in  the  blood,  are  distributed,  we  have  seen, 
throughout  the  entire  organism.  What  ])roportion  of  these 
cells  ha|>j>ens  to  penetrate  into  the  ])ituitary  to  form  the  sup- 
}R)so(l  secretion  is,  as  it  were,  a  sum  pi  o  of  the  food-ele  merits  and 
any  iiodnous  suhslfitirr  thai  ihct/  wny  contain,  which  are  being 
distrihniod  hroadmst.  The  hlood  as  the  bearer  of  leucocytes  tluis 
laden,  fnllills  the  role  tliat  sea-water  does  in  lower  forms. 

In  these  lower  organisms,  however,  we  have  seen  that  the 
"respiratory  fluid''  and  the  food  materials  it  contains  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  c«Miter  of  their  auto-protectivc 
mechanism,  their  '"tist-organ*'  or  ''osphradiuin.*'  How  is  the 
corresponding  j)rocess  carried  on  in  the  anterior  pituitary  of 
the  higher  animals,  includinir  man? 


PRDMISCUDUS  DISTRIBUTIDN  DF  CELLS  IN  THE 
ilNTERIDR  PITUITilHY.     /.""^jajs,/ 
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Between  the  anterior  lobe  and  the  partition  separating  it 
from  the  posterior  lobe  is  a  transverse  space,  the  *^para-nervous 
slit"  or  pocket,  which  Haller,  Parameschko,  Cadiat  and  others 
regarded  as  an  excretory  canal,  but  which  in  reality  is  closed 
on  all  sides.  It  varies  greatly  in  shape :  it  may  be  broken  up 
l>y  projections  that  unite  the  two  surfaces,  or  form  a  relatively 
spacious  vesicle ;  it  may  also  appear  closed,  the  two  walls  being 
almost  in  contact  even  though  their  cellular  elements  are  differ- 
ent in  nature.  Thus  while  the  surface  forming  part  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  that  of  the  par- 
tition proper  is  composed  of  the  sensory  epithelium  which,  as 
shown  below,  forms  the  test-organ.  Now,  this  cavity  doubtless 
fulfills  some  important  function:  "The  cavity  proper  of  the 
para-nervous  slit,  the  capacity  of  which  varies,^^  writes  Launois, 
"contains  a  peculiar  substance,  the  quantity  of  which  is  itself 
subject  to  the  greatest  fluctuations.  This  substance,  which  is 
apparently  elaborated  by  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  walls, 
is  a  mixture  of  acidophile,  amphophile  and  mucoid  secretion. 
While  it  recalls  the  materials  we  found  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  pituitary,  it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  granular,  less 
homogeneous,  and  less  compact.  Staining  methods  show, 
moreover,  that  this  substance  is  subject  to  currents,  whirlpools 
and  localized  accumulations'\  .  .  .  "and  afford  a  new  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  secretions  of  which  the  pituitary  may  be  the 
source.^^ 

In  the  light  of  my  views,  these  substances  are  not  glandular 
secretions,  which,  as  we  will  see,  do  not  exist,  but  waves  of  a 
colloid  compound  of  dissolved  granules  derived  from  food-pro- 
ducts, normal  or  toxic  physiological  wastes,  drugs,  poisons,  tox- 
ins, etc.,  that  the  leucocytes  have  brought  to  the  sponge-like 
parenchyma  of  the  organ  and  which  the  latter — probably  owing 
to  rhythmic  contractions  of  its  capsules — projects  towards  the 
"para-nervous"  cavity. 

That  the  anterior  lobe  is  a  contractile  organ  is  suggested  by 
the  structure  of  its  capsule,  the  currents  and  whirlpools,  and  by 
the  fact  that  delicate  nerve-fibors  arc  distributed  throughout 
its  parenchyma — doubtless  the  terminals  which  Eamon  y  Cajal 
traced  to  the  great  nucleus  in  the  third  ventricle.     Berkley 

"  Berkley:    Loc.  dt.,  p.  517. 


3T 
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describes  these   fibers  as   "buDdles  of  small   nerves  following 
the  course  of  the  arteries"  and  from  which  "come  off,  at  irreg- 
ular iutervals,  single  fibers,  or  branches  from  the  main  Btems, 
which  pursue  a  very  irregular  course  through  the  glandular  snb- 
staiioe,  crossing  over  or  accompanying  the  large  venous  chan- 
nels in  the  ^(,'j)ta,  and  finally  being  distributed  upon  the  coils  ol 
the  epithelial  cells  forming  the  follicles."    His  drawing  ol   • 
set  of  Ihuf-e  fihere,  including  their  ball-shaped  terniinals,  is  e^" 
produced  IkIow,     Tliese  ball-shaped  endings  recall  striking  '^ 
the  sensitive   terminals   found   elsewhere   in   the   oesophag"*^*^ 
larynx,  bladder,  etc.     If  they  are  sensory,  their  purpose  s"*^** 
gests  itself:     to  provoke  reflex  dilatation  of  the  bIood-ve&^*" 
through  which  the  organ  relieves  itself  of  the  blood  which     *^^ 


cau&cd  it  to  diliilL      1  hi:  tap-ulc  nf  thL  interior  piluitarj',  coC^^ 
taming  ah  it  dot,-    a  hue  ntHunk  ol  Lla-.tii,  fibrils"  (Launois^^ 
dilates  when  tlic  organ  is  lnpittLiri](.^;i-.  shown  by  the  enlarge^^ 
apptdraiut  ottm  witm-sid  during  h\i)i.ructnity  such  as  tha  '^ 
obstr\t.d  m  ciluupsia  (Ijaiinoi-  mid  Mulon),  the  early  stages  o^' 
acroniegalj     eti. ,   and   eontruts    vnin   wlicn   the   venous   an^C- 
hmphatic  chanmls  are   uidih    opimd       IIil    "currents  and 
whiripoolV'  it*  .  observed  !i\  LuinnLs  m  tin,  pira-nervous  cav- 
ity ilearlj  "sUp'gtst  tint  soiiil  -iiih  propiil-ivt  niochamsm  must 
exist  m  the  organ,  the  sciiii  flurd  substinie  being  no  longer 
"itbin  the  capillaries  and,  Iberelore,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ri's  a  (ergo  motion  of  thi'  blood.     The  colloid  substa.nce  be- 
ing derived   from  the  tubules,  the  comprorisinn  necessary  to 
drive  it  out  through  the  meslies  of  their  connective  tissue  (see 
the  homologuc  of  such  a  network  in  tln'  [ilale  opposite  page 
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1068)  must  begin  in  the  periphery  of  the  organ — a  function 
for  wlxich  the  elastic  capsule  is  eminently  fitted.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  pillow  of  venous  blood  which  separates  the  pituitary 
from  its  pedestal,  the  sella  turcica,  affords  ample  leeway  for  its 
preliminary  dilatation. 

TPTie  para-^nervous  cavity  is  probably  itself  distensible,  a 
fact  -^ivhich  would  account  for  the  variations  in  shape,  the  ap- 
proxi-raation  of  its  walls  or  "the  widened  and  somewhat  globu- 
lar' outline  observed  by  Launois.  Dilatation  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumi^xlation  of  leucocytic  products  swept  into  it  when  the  an- 
terior- pituitary  contracts,  at  one  time,  and  contraction  when 
^^  is  emptied  at  another,  affords  a  logical  explanation  of  the 
post  — :i:iiortem  appearances  witnessed. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  blood  deprived  of  the  leucocytes 

that,     liave  migrated  into  the  tubules  passes  out  of  the  anterior 

^obe      is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  it  remains  in  the  sinusoidal 

^^Pillaries.     It  is  therefore  returned  to  the  circulation  by  the 

^eii.x:j^lpg  which  terminate  in  the  large  veins  in  the  infundibulum. 

As  to  the  detritus,  scavenger  cells,  etc.,  they  have  a  path  of 

^'^^^i  i:*  own— one  common,  as  regards  the  corresponding  process, 

^^^      ^11  lymphatic  structures.     Miiller,'*  in  the  course  of  a  com- 

P^^^^l'^^ensive  study  of  the  pituitary  body  from  Myxine  to  man, 

^*^^*nd  that  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes  was  supplied  with 

^      ^i^ich  network  of  lymphatics  through  which  glandular  products 

^'•^"t.-ind  their  way  to  the  general  lymphatic  system.     Lymphatic 

"^^^^scls  seem  to  be  absent  elsewhere  in  the  anterior  pituitary. 

i  process  of  elimination  during  life  must  be  a  very  active 

-    The  microphotograph  facing  the  next  page  shows  a  large 

vimber  of  cells  in-  the  act  of  being  ejected  from  the  organ  (the 

iffect  of  periodical  contractions  such  as  those  of  the  spleen)  in 

a     current  of  '^colloid" — an  aggregate  of  lymph,  adrenoxidase, 

dissolved  granules,  etc.,  as  previously  stated.    Here  as  in  several 

elides  studied,   the  mass  occurred    in   what  corresponds   with 

the  external  orifice  of  the  lymphatic  spaces,  while  in  other  slides 

the  cells  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  outlet  when  death  of  the 

organism  of  which  it  formed  part  took  place,  arresting  the  pro- 

e'^s  of  the  cells  to  the  external  lymphatic  vessels. 

Summarizing  all  these  facts,  it  seems  evident  (1)  that  the 

c-i/*  Jjailer:    Jenaische  Zeitoch.,  Bd.  vi,  1873;  cited  by  Gu6pln:    Tribune  mfidl- 
**'«.     IDec.  10.  1891. 
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anterior  pituitary  is,  like  all  lymphoid  glands,  irUimaiely  con- 
nected with  the  defensive  functions  of  the  body,  through  the 
presence  in  it  of  large  mononuclear  macrophages;  (2)  that  these 
large  mononuclears  are  epithelioid  cells  in  the  sense  thai  they 
form  in  the  organ  an  irregular  epithelium;  (3)  that  after  the 
svuiUcr  phagocytic  leucocytes,  especially  the  neutrophiles,  secrete 
(as  they  do  elsewhere  in  the  body)  their  granulations,  and  other 
products  of  food-materiah,  waste-products,  drugs,  poisons, 
toxins,  etc,  ingested  by  them  anywhere  in  the  body,  those  leuco^ 
cytes  which  have  been  I'illed  by  microbes,  poisons,  etc.,  are 
removed  as  detritus  from  the  anterior  pituitary  by  its  mono^ 
nuclear  macrophages;  and  (4)  that  this  process  of  elimination 
is  assisted  by  periodical  contractions  of  the  organ  such  as  those 
of  the  spleen,  which  project  all  living  leucocytes  and  a  current  of 
colloid — an  aggregate  of  lymph,  adrenoxidase,  dissolved  granu- 
lations, drugs,  wastes,  poisons,  etc., — into  the  lymphatic  spaces 
of  the  organ  and  then  into  the  lymphatic  system,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  blood  to  be  destroyed. 

The  cardinal  feature  of  all  this  evidence,  however,  is  that 
the  contents  of  the  leucocytes  which  penetrate  into  the  tubules. 
i.e.,  their  nutrient  <rranulcs — more  or  less  dissolved — and  any 
noxious  substance  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  organism  at  large, 
are  brought — more  or  less  modified  probably  by  the  ciliated 
epithelium  of  tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  para-nervous  cavity — into 
contact  with  the  scn.sitive  cinthcliutn,  i.e.,  the  test-organ. 

The  identity  of  this  organ  as  a  sensitive  structure  asserts 
itself  from  various  directions,  (rentes,  who  described  this 
structure  in  tlie  higher  animals,  docs  not  refer  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  the  homologuc  of  the  test-organ  of  ancestral 
forms.  ^J'his  adds  value  to  his  description  of  the  developed  or- 
gan— to  which  I  attribute^  such  important  functions.  Thus, 
while  he  describes  its  superficial  layer  in  the  higher  mammals 
as  composed  of  "'stratified  cylindrical  epithelium  which  re- 
sembles certain  sensory  cpithelia,*'  Kay  Tjankester  defines  the 
corresponding  organ  in  ancestral  animals — as  to  location  and 
anatomical  relations — as  *'a  paU*h  of  epithelium  ....  pecu- 
liarly n>odified  and  su])])lied  ^ntll  a  nerve  and  ganglion."  Still 
more  to  the  point  is  the  remark  of  Huxley  and  Martin**  con- 

«J  Huxley  and  Martin:    "PracUcal  Biology,"  p.  312,  1892. 
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cemiiig  the  mussel,  that  "as  the  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  arc 
immediately  connected  with  a  patch  of  sens^iferous  epiUielium 
in  the  roof  of  the  inhalent  siphon,  they  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  olfactory" 

In  its  fully  developed  condition,  however,  i.e.,  in  the  adult 
dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  guinea-pig,  sheep,  porcupine,  etc.,  in  which 
Gentds  studied  the  organ,  it  is  no  longer  limited  to  a  mere 
patch  of  epithelium,  but  has  become  a  structure  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes. 
On  the  side  exposed  to  the  "para-neural"  cavity  are  five  or 
six  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  which  give  the  surface 
a  bosselated  appearance,  and  "recall  exactly,"  says  Gentes,  "the 
sustentacular  element  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane." 
These  cells  were  found  to  send  numerous  fibers  to  the  deeper 
elements  and  to  connect  with  "foot-shaped"  cells  which,  in 
turn,  were  the  source  of  many  fibers  distributed  very  freely 
throughout  the  structure.  Underlying  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  were  two  or  three  rows  of  bipolar  cells  which 
sent  fibers  towards  the  surface  and  also  to  the  deepest  layers. 
A  third  set  of  fibers  was  found  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
elements  and  to  pass  posteriorly  through  the  partition  and 
thence  into  the  maze  of  cells  and  fibers  which  form  the  neural 
lobe.  These  fibers,  we  have  seen,  were  finally  traced  by  Gcnt6s 
some  distance  in  the  organ  and  thence  by  way  of  the  infundi- 
bulum  to  the  tuber  cinereum. 

May  not  these  fibers  have  come  into  contact  in  the  neural 
lobe  with  other  cellular  elements?  In  that  case,  there  would 
be  complete  correspondence  between  the  olfactory  organ  of  the 
pituitary  with  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  including  its  cerebral 
segment'of  the  olfactory  bulb.  Indeed,  while  Gentes  empha- 
sizes the  striking  resemblance  of  the  sensitive  epithelium  of 
the  structure  described  bv  him  to  the  sustentacular  cells  of  the 
olfactory  region — which  are  superficial  sensory  elements — Berk- 
ley,*^ ten  years  before,  alluding  to  certain  cells  in  the  posterior 
lobe,  wrote :  *^^ery  much  more  strongly  do  they  resemble  the 
endings  of  the  mitral  cells  of  the  olfactory  bulbs."  The  fibers 
traced  by  Gentes  would,  under  those  conditions,  be  the  func- 
tional homologues  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 


*•  Berkley:    Loe.  cit. 
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Whether  this  connection  exists  or  not^  the  fact  remains  that 
the  sensitive  organ — the  test-organ — sends  nerves  to  the  tuber 
einereuin,  where  they  connect,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  previous 
section,  with  a  nerve-chain  which  terminates  in  the  adrenalg, 
the  secretion  of  which,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  is  the  funda- 
mental factor  of  the  body's  auto-protective  or  immunizing 
functions. 

The  main  function  now  attributed  to  the  anterior  pituitary 
body  by  all  authors — tliat  of  a  secreting  organ — ^finds  no  place 
in  my  interpretation  of  its  role  in  the  organism.     That  it  Via= 
ceased  to  secrete  when  fully  developed,  i.e.,  in  the  higher  auJ-' 
mals,  is  shown  by  various  facts: — 

The  thyroid  gland  and  the  adrenals,  which  are  positirolj 
known  to  be  the  source  of  a  secretion,  produce  extracts  whi^*^ 
are  very  active.     Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  extra.*^^* 
obtained   from   the  anterior  pituitary.     Howell"  found  tt*^ 


such  extracts  "when  injected  intravenously  have  little  or    ^^^ 
physiolo<,n'cal  effcjct.'^     Garnier  and  Thaon*'  recently  confirm.  ^^^ 


Howell's  ol)servation  with  extracts  prepared  from  the  anteri 
pituitary  of  oxen.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  a» 
interpret  the  phylogenetic  history  of  the  organ,  it  ceases  ^^ 
secrete  when  the  adrenals  appear. 

Tn  the  diagram  of  a  sea-squirt  shown  herewith — a  long^" 
tudinal  section  of  tlio  animal — the  pituitary  body  (^^/?)  raaj^ 
be  seen  to  send  a  i)rojoction  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  {sti^ ^ 
i.e,  the  duct  of  the  pituitary.     The  ])urj)ose  of  this  relationshij-^ 
is  not  known.     In  my  opinion  this  soeretion  penetrates  into  thcr 
cellular  elcmenis  composing  the  rcs])iratory  organ,  and  endoicg" 
its  blood  with  the  property  of  attsorbintj  ori/geHy  while  the  water  is 
driven  through  the  stigmata  by  the  active  movements  of  their 
ciliated  epithclinm.     Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Pieri  and  Portier  and  others,  including  my  own,  in  the 
clam,  oyster,  and  sea-mussel,  tlie  (colorless)  blood  of  the  gills 
gave  the  guaiac-test  most  actively,  thus  showing  that  it  was 
rich  in  oxidases — the  substance  which  in  animals  supplied  with 
adrenals  I  have  termed  "adrenoxidase."     As  shr)^^l  bv  Abeloiis 
and  Biarnes,  this  same  active  reaction  w^as  o])tained  from  the 


*»Howen:    "Text-book  of  Phyaiology."  p.  778,  1905. 

^3  Garnier  and  Thaon:    Jour,  de  physloI.  vt  path.  g6n6r.,  Mar.,  1906. 
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(oirespouding  blood  in  crayfieb,  by  Phisalix  in  batrachians,  and 
w  OQ  until  the  higbest  mammals  were  reacbed — always  with 
iiJood  derlTed  from  the  respiratory  organs. 

This  interpretation  is  further  sustained  by  the  evident  con- 
nection between  the  "subneural  gland"^ — the  primitive  anterior 
pito-itarj- — and  the  respiratory  organs  of  another  ascidian  in 
irliich  the  duct  is  very  long,  PkaUusia  mentula.  WlHoy,"  re- 
ferring to  the  structure  in  which  the  duet  terminates,  describes 
ts  the  "dorsal  tubercle,  the  opening  of  the  hypophysis  into 
the     branchial  sac."    Briefly,  in  the  light  of  my  work,  in  these 


THX     UPPKB     SBOMXn    OP    A     BBA    BqciKT,     iLLUaTRATINO    TBS 
COKNBCTION    BBTWBBir    TBI    FlTDITABT    BODI    (ftyp)     AMD    TUB 

AmUAI.'B  RBBPIKATOni  Atfaratcb  (ftlfm). 

'"'  en*.,  Dcr*e-|uifllon  or  s«neral  Bcrre-center:  or.  liph.,  onl  alphoD;  olr.  ripA., 

■trial  dphcm;   loit.,  tantaclea;   tttt,   bag;   manf.,   mantU;   Ir.  w.,   trsus- 

Tsne  TeUBl;  dor*,  r.,  donaJ  (eaael;  air.  cao.,  alriol  carlt;. 

IParker  and  HatweU.) 

Invertebrates  the  ancestral  anterior  pituitary  fulfills  the  func- 
tions which  in  the  higher  animals  are  carried  on  by  the  adrenals. 
When  does  the  transition  take  place?  This  tjuestion  can- 
not be  answered  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  light  of 
available  knowledge.  The  adrenals  arc  now  thought  to  occur 
™  the  vertebrates  Mily.  A  study  of  the  (]uestion  has  led  me 
t»  belie?e,  however,  that  they  appear  much  earlier,  and  that  in 
""Wy  invertebrates  organs  which  are  now  regarded  as  neph- 
ndia — and  which  as  such  occupy  anomalous  positions  in  their 
"lations  to  the  heart  and  other  organs — are  naught  else,  func- 
tiOQally,  than  adrenals.  This  question  cannot  of  course  be 
t'e^ted  in  the  present  work. 

Betnaining  in  this  connection  within  the  precincts  of  ac- 

"WUlty:    "AK^laiM  And  tbe  Anttttrj  or  Vertebralea,"  p.  190,  ISH, 
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cepted  views  based  on  the  embryology,  phylogeny  and  comparB- 
tive  mori)hology  of  the  subject,  we  may  conclude  with  Lannoi^ 
that  "from  Tunicata  to  man,  there  occurs,  in  all  species  oi 
animals,  towards  the  base  of  the  enccphalon  an  organ  formed 
by  the  intimate  contact  of  a  nerrouB  projection  with  a  projec- 
tion of  llie  BtomodEGum.  Jn  all  except  Myxine,  doomed  to  retro- 
gression owing  to  its  paraaitic  life,  the  Btomodaeal  projection 
becomes  glandular.     The   gland   thus   formed   is  tubular   and 


Vbbticai.  Section  Throhqh  Tiialau 

THE  GRKIT-CELI.    (Nuri..  muiiU-L'BLL.  HTHAI 

OP  Gray  Matter.    {Kdlngtr.} 

rich  in  blood-vessels.  While  it  opens  externally  in  Tunicata 
and  Anijihio.tufi,  it  becomes  a  closed  ijland  from  the  earliest  of 
vortebrati'B."  Hence  the  prevailing  belief  that  it  supplies  the 
blood  an  internal  secretion.  Xot  only,  however,  has  the  r61e 
of  this  supposed  secrclion  in  the  organism  never  been  found, 
but,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  organ  contains  no  active  substance, 
while  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  its  cells,  the  character 
of  the  latter,  and  otbiT  facts,  indicate  that  the  anterior  pituitary 
is  not  a  secreting  gland. 
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I  With  the  evident  coonection  between  the  anterior  pituitary 

I     Vid  the  respiratory  organs  of  ancestral  animals  I  have  indicated, 

the  obliteration  of  the  external  opening  in  the  early  vertebrates 

tesnmeB  a  normal  aspect  in  that  it  coincides  with  the  appearance 

0/  the  classical  adrenals.     Indeed,  these  organs  are  not  only 

present  in  the  higher  mammals,  but  also  in  amphibians  and 

Ssbes,  including  those  classed  among  the  lowest  Chordata,  the 

£lasmohranchii   (sharic,  dog-fish  and  ray).     In  those  animals, 

moreover,  a  suggestive  feature  asserts  itself,  viz.,  the  presence 

"t   the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  nervous  Btnicture 


Fio.  2. 

BORixoMTAl.  SicrioN  Tbrouoh  Gabb  or  BitAiN  or  A  Shark, 

SaowiNO  nsBMS   FROH  anBAT^iiLL   Nucleus.    lEdlnger.) 

through  which,  as  I  have  shown,  the  pituitarj-  body  is  united 
"th  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  system,  "One  finds  in 
■"ria  and  reptiles,  probably  also  in  fishes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
P'y  matter  that  surrounds  the  median  ventricle,"  writes  Edin- 
P'***  "an  elongated  nucleus  of  large  cells:  Nuc  magno-ceUtt- 
*'^*  ttrali  grisei.  It  is  probably  fibers  from  it  that  pass  ven- 
"■lly  to  cross  just  over  the  infundihulum  as  the  DeaLisalio 
'*P*'a-infuHdibularis.  Besides  this,  it  probably  sends  bundles 
™  poeteriorly."  In  the  annexed  illustrations,  Fig.  1  indicates 
"*   greatxell  nucleus,  divided  vertically,  while  Fig.   2  stiows 

"Uliccr:    ■■Aut.  of  tbe  Central  NerTouB  Srstem."  p.  13:.  ISM. 
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fibers  derived  from  it  proceeding  posteriorly — the  path  wh 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  section,  leads  to  the  adrenals. 

The  evidence  submitted  in  this  section  appears  to  me 
warrant  the  following  c<mclusion8:   (1)  The  anterior  lobe  of  \ 
pituitary  is  not,  as  now  believed,  a  secreting  gland,  nor  t 
source  of  an  internal  secretion;   (2)  it  fulfills  in  all  higher  an 
wnls,  the  same  function  that  the  osph radium  or  test'^rgan  dot 
in  various  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates,  viz.,  it  tests  iki 
purity  of  the  respiratory  and  nutritional  fluids,  i.e.,  the  blood  in 
the  hiyher  vertebrates,  including   man;  (3)  inasmuch   as,  m 
these  higher  vertebrates,  the  food- products,  normal  and  toxic 
wastes,  drugs,  and  poisons  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes  in  the  ali- 
mentary  canal  and  the  blood,  and  distributed  by  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  anterior  pituitary,  a  highly  vascular  organ, 
receives  its  share;    (-!)  irhile  the  plasma  and  red  corpuscles  rf' 
main  within  the  vessels  of  the  anterior  pituitary,  the  leucocytes 
migrate  through  the  walls  of  its  capillaries  and  accumulate  pro- 
miscuously   in   the  anastomosing  tubules  of  which   the  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ  is  composed;    (5)  once  in  these  tubules,  the 
leucocytes  secrete  their  granulations,  acidophile,  basophile  and 
amphophile,  and  any  other  substance,  benign  or  toxic,  they  may 
contain;    ((>)   all  these  substances  di-ssolve  in  the  tubules,  in 
fluids  derived  from  the  leucocytes  themselves,  and  (as  will  be 
shoirn)  adrrtiojridnse  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  cap^ 
illaries;  (7)   a  cdflnid  suhslancc  is  thus  formed  which  contains 
a  given  proporfiftu  of  all  the  benign  and  toxic  substances  that 
are  being  distributed  ttt  the  body  at  large;  (8)   this  colloid  sub- 
stance represents,  therefore,  a  specimen  of  the  nutritive  materials 
which   the  tissue  cells  are  assimilating;  {[))   this  specimen  en- 
ables  the  test-organ  of  the  anterior  pituitary  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  noxious  substance  or  drug  that   may  be  contaminating 
these  nutritive  inaterials.     (10)    The  test-organ  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  including  man,  is  located  in  the  superficial  tissues  of 
the  partition  separating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  pituitary, 
and  faces  the  parenchyma  of  the  fornier:  (11)   the  elastic  cap* 
sale  of  the  anterior  jdtuifary  contracts  periodically,  each  con" 
traction  causing  compression  of  its  sponge-Ul-e  parenchyma  and 
propulsion  of  its  colloid  substance  posteriorly,  i.e..  towards  the 
test-organ;    (12)  the  colloid  substance  is  thus  projected  into  a 
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cavity  between  the  parenchyma  and  the  test-organ  and  brought 
mto  contact  with  the  latter  on  its  way  out  of  the  pituitary 
Arough  lymphatics;  (13)  the  test-organ  is  a  sensitive  struc- 
iure  the  surface  of  which — that  exposed  to  the  colloid  substance 
"-is  similar  to  that  of  the  olfactory  membrane;  (14)  it  sends 
fibers  into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary,  which  fibers*  ulti- 
mately pass  upward  to  the  tuber  cinereum,  where  they  merge 
vith  the  nerve-chain  that  terminates  in  the  adrenals — the  organs 
which,  when  stimulated  by  the  test-organ,  awaken  a  protective 
reaction  in  the  body  at  large. 

LEUCOCYTES    AS    THE    PURVEYORS   OF    THE    THYROID    AND 
PARATHYROIDS,  AND  AS  THE  SECRETING   CELLS 
I  OF  THESE  ORGANS. 

A  Swedish  anatomist,  Sands trom,**  discovered  in  1880,  in 
•man  and  various  other  mammals,  small  epithelial  organs  near 
to,  or  forming  part  of,  the  thyroid  gland,  i.e.,  the  parathyroids. 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  investigations  of  Gley,*®  who  first  showed 
their  great  physiological  importance,  Moussu,*^  and  Vassale  and 
Generali,**  whose  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  many 
other  investigators,  these  small  organs  have  been  shown  to  in- 
fluence  greatly   the   vital^  functions.     The   difference   between 
them  and  the  thyroid  in  this  respect  is  quite  evident,  however : 
as  stated  by  Jeandelize,*®  "to  the  thyroid  belongs  a  trophic 
function  of  the  first  order,  its  removal  being  followed  by  disor- 
ders of  nutrition,  while,  conversely,  extirpation  of  the  para- 
thyroids is  followed  by  convulsive  phenomena.'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  labor  bestowed  upon  the 
thyroid  and  parathyroids,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  has  remained  obscure.  Thus  Howell,^**  in  his  re- 
cently published  text-book  (1905),  states  that  "the  functional 
connection  between  these  two  organs  is  as  yet  quite  unex- 


*  Further  histological  researches  will  doubtless  show  that  the  fibers  of  the 
test-organ  do  not  themselves  ascend  to  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  that  they 
terminate  in  the  posterior  pituitary,  but  in  functional  contact  with  the  cell- 
bodies  of  motor  neurons,  whose  neuraxons  would  then  become  the  inltal  fibers 
of  the  pitultero-adrenal  nenre-chain.— S. 

«»Sandstr5m:    Upsala  L&karefdrenings  Fdrhandllngar,   Bd.  xv,   S.  441,   1879- 

1880 

^Olcy:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  p.  843,  1891. 

«^  Moussu:    Thtee  de  Paris.   1896-97. 

^Vassale  and  Oenerali:    Arch.  iUl.  de  Biol.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  33.  1900. 

«•  Jemndelise:    "Insufflsance  thyroidienne  et  parathyroidienne,"  p.  3.  1903. 

•Howell:    Loe.  cit.»  p.  774. 
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plained.*'  This  applies  as  well  to  the  physicdogical  purpose  of 
the  parathyroids.  11.  Kichardson/'  for  instance^  in  another 
work  published  recently  (1905),  writes:  "Of  the  function  of 
the  parathyroids  little  is  known  at  present;  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  thyroid  and  perhaps  to  have  some  special 
relation  to  the  nervous  system."  The  facts  submitted  in  the 
two  preceding  sections  appear  to  me  to  elucidate  several  feat- 
ures of  the  problem. 

I).  A.  Welsh,^"  after  an  elaborate  anatomical  and  experi- 
mental research  upon  the  parathyroid  glands,  concludes:  "The 
anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  bears  a  close  resemblance 
in  some  of  its  structural  features  to  the  parathyroid  glands: 
(1)  In  both  there  occur  two  kinds  of  cells,  the  one  characterized 
by  a  homogeneous  diffusely  staining  protoplasm  and  a  relatively 
large  pale  nucleus,  the  other  by  a  relatively  small  dark  nucleus 
and  an  oxyphile  granulation  of  its  protoplasm.  (2)  In  both* 
there  may  occur  acini  whose  lumina  may  be  occupied  by  small 
lobules  of  colloid  substance,  or,  more  sparsely,  larger  spaces 
containing  larger  masses  of  colloid." 

The  resemblance  to  the  anterior  pituitary  asserts  itself 
even  more  strongly  when  various  facts  recorded  by  Welsh  are 
compared  with  some  quoted  from  Launois^s  work — that  re- 
viewed in  the  ])receding  section.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  the 
parcncliyma  of  the  anterior  pituitary  was  composed  of  leuco- 
cytes distributed  promiscuously,  and  of  anastomosing  tubules 
separated  by  connective  tissue  ])artitions  in  which  coursed  the 
capillaries,  arterial  and  venous.  Welsh,  in  describing  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  parathyroids,  refers  to  a  type  in  which  "the  cells 
tend  to  be  arranged  in  continuous  anastomosing  columns,  be- 
tween which  connective  tissue  septa  and  capillary  channels  are 
found."  Of  another  type  he  says:  "The  irregular  cells  occur 
irregularly  scattered  among  the  principal  c(?lls,  either  singly  or 
in  groups  of  three  or  four,  without  definite  arrangement.*' 
These  cells,  as  he  also  states,  have  "a  very  characteristic  and 
constant  structure"  while  their  protoplasm  "shows  a  dis- 
tinct fine  granulation.  The  granules  are  highly  oxyphih  and 
readily  take  up  eosin  and  other  dyes."     He  says,  moreover,  that 


"Richardson:    "The  Thyroid  and  Parathyroid  Glands."  p.  72,  19C6. 
«  D.  A.  Welsh:    Jour,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  Apr,  1S98. 
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**they  show  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  granules  of  the  ery- 
throphile  cells  of  the  pituitary  body,  which  are  also  eosino- 
philic.^^ 

Occurring  in  greater  number  than  the  oxyphiles  is  that 
type  of  cell  which  Welsh  designates  as  the  "principal"  cells. 
These  also  "may  show  considerable  variation  both  in  the  detaiU 
of  their  structure  and,  more  particularly,  in  their  arrangement 
within  the  gland."  He  also  found  that  their  protoplasm 
"stains  very  variously,  bein^  sometimes  exceedingly  clear  and 
faint,  at  other  times  darker,  with  very  fine  hasophile  granula- 
lions.  Differences  of  staining  may  occur  in  cells  lying  side  by 
side  in  the  same  acinus."  These  facts  suggest  pointedly  that, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  anterior  pituitary,  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  parathyroids  include  leucocytes. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  cells  is  a  fluctuating  one.  Indeed,  as  stated  by 
Welsh,  "the  granular  oxyphile  cell  may  not  be  present  at  all." 
If  we  were  dealing  with  organized  epithelial  tissues,  the  ele- 
ments themselves  would  not  disappear.  Again,  as  stated  by 
Rogers  and  Ferguson,'**  referring  to  human  parathyroids,  "they 
are  small  and  they  rapidly  decompose  or  rather  undergo  auto- 
lysis; hence  the  ordinary  dissecting-room  cadaver  cannot  be 
utilized  for  their  study."  This  is  readily  accounted  for  when 
its  cells  are  regarded  as  leucocytes,  for  we  have  seen  that  leuco- 
cytes contain  ferments,  adrenoxidase,  etc.,  t.e.,  various  digestive 
triads.  Again,  such  a  structure — a  delicate  spongy  framework  . 
in  which  the  parenchyma  of  a  true  secreting  organ  is  replaced 
by  blood-fluids,  colloid  material  and  flowing,  amoeboid  cells — 
should  be  readily  compressible  and  easily  influenced  by  blood 
tides.  In  describing  the  parathyroids,  MacCallum"*  writes: 
*^n  color  they  are  of  a  clear  light  brown,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered pale  by  anaemia  and  the  accumulation  of  fat,  or  converted 
into  a  brownish-red  by  congestion.  It  is  particularly  this  light 
brown  color,  together  with  their  flabby  softness,  which  makes 
them  easily  recognizable." 

This  evidence  only  permits  of  one  conclusion,  however,  viz., 
that  leucocytes  penetrate  into  the  parathyroids,  and  secrete  their 
granulations  therein, 

•Rogers  and  Ferguson:    Amer.  Jonr.  Med.  Scl.,  May.  1906. 
■•  MacCallnm:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  10.  1906. 
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What  is  the  identity  of  these  leucocytes?  The  cells  to 
which  Welsh  reft're  as  varying  greatly  in  number,  and  even  as 
absent  at  times — thus  emphasizing  their  migratory  nature — are 
granular  oxyphiles  which  "readily  take  up  eosin/'  This  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  the  leucocytes,  which  take  up  iodine  phy- 
siologically. 

Iodine  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  main  active 
principle  of  the  parathyroid  secretion.  Gley  found"  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  iodine  was  six  times  greater  in  the  para- 
thyroids than  in  the  thyroid  in  dogs,  and  twenty-five  times 
greater  in  the  parathyroids  than  in  the  thyroid  in  rabbits. 
PagcP**  also  found  iodine  in  the  parathyroids.  Now  iodine  is 
not  only  taken  by  eosinophile  leucocytes,  but  these  particular 
cells  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  tend  to  accumulate 
in  certain  organs — thus  accounting  for  their  accumulation  in 
the  parathyroids. 

That  leueocvtos  absorb  iodine  under  normal  conditions 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  M.  Labb6  and  Lortat-Jacob." 
Labbe,^*  alluding  to  this  paper,  writes:  "Immediately  after  in- 
jecting either  (irrani's  solution  or  iodine  dissolved  in  vaseline 
into  the  peritoneum  [of  various  animals],  certain  leucocytes 
may  be  seen  to  have  taken  it  up,  the  drug  forming  a  yellow 
crescent  in  the  periphery  of  their  protoplasm.  Soon,  this  col- 
oration disa]^pears  and  the  yellow  crescent  is  replaced  by  a 
^rocky'  (sir)  fonnativin  indicating  the  modification  undergone 
by  the  iodine  in  the  interior  of  the  leucocyte.  Its  presence 
may  be  discerned  bv  cliemical  reaKcnts:  a  saturated  solution 
of  sublimate  gives  a  brown  precipitate  if  the  cell  contains  iodine 
only,  and  a  mixture  of  brilliant  red  and  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate if  an  iodo-iodine  solution  has  been  absorbed  by  it. 
These  reactions  are  no  longer  obtainable  after  a  certain  time, 
a  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a  more  complete 
transformation  and  assimilation  of  the  iodine  by  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell.  With  starch  the  reaction  is  still  more  temporary 
and  disappears  much  more  rapidly."  The  author  states,  more- 
over, that  when  iodine  is  assimilated  and  incorporated  into  the 


»Gley:    See  also  Archives  de   physiol.,   vol.   xxiv,   p.   146,   1892;   C.   r.  4e  1» 
Soc.  de  biol..  p.  843,  1891. 

■•  Pagel:  Cited  by  Jeaiidellze:  Loc.  cit. 
"  M.  Labb^  and  Lortat-Jacob:  Lor.  rit. 
»Labb6:    Presse  m6dicale,  Aug.  10,  1904. 
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organic  molecule,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  detect  it,  at  least 
by  ordinary  methods,  and  that  "it  is  thus  found  combined  as 
thyroidine  in  the  thyroid."  This  applies  as  well  to  the  para- 
thyroids, since  we  have  seen  that  they  also  contain  iodine. 

The  fact  that  eosinophiles,  Welsh's  "oxyphiles,"  are  not 
phagocytes  suggests  that  these  cells  do  not  take  up  iodine.  Not 
only  do  they  absorb  it  in  eosinophilia — though  less  actively  than 
nentrophiles — ^but  the  fact  that,  in  normal  animals,  the  absorp- 
tion occurs  through  the  surface  or  periphery  of  this  cell — a  pro- 
cess which  differs  from  the  "englobing'^  peculiar  to  phagocytes 
— suggests  that  the  eosinophiles  must  carry  on  the  physiolog- 
ical role  of  taking  up  this  halogen — owing,  I  may  add,  to  its 
identity  as  a  specific  tissue  constituent.  Drawn  chemotactically 
to  any  region  in  which  iodine  appears,  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  the  blood,  etc.,  the  cells  then  travel  to 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  either  stored  or  used  physiologically. 
Indeed,  while  Opie,*"  in  a  recent  comprehensive  study  of  this 
leucocyte,  states  that  ^large  accumulations''  of  them  "are  not 
infrequently  noted  in  various  organs"  ....  "notably  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  in  the  mucosa  of  the  air 
passages,  in  the  lymphatic  tissues  and  in  the  spleen,"  Levaditi'** 
quotes  the  observations  of  Seifert  and  Leredde  that  the  use  ot 
potassium  iodide  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  eosinophiles 
in  the  blood.  The  "digestion  leucocytosis"  affords  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  process,  though  in  the  present  connection  the 
oxyphil e-eosinophiles  play  the  active  role  when  iodine  or  tho 
iodides  are  ingested  or  injected  subcutaneously,  and  transfer 
them  to  special  tissues,  including  the  parathyroids. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  these  cells  to  the  elaboration  of 
the  iodine-laden  secretion  of  the  parathyroids  ? 

This  is  met,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  observation  of 
Labb6  that  the  iodine  is  transformed  chemically  in  the  leuco- 
cytes— to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  after  a  given  time,  it 
forms  part  of  a  new  molecule  and  can  no  longer  be  detected 
by  tests  which  do  not  break  down  the  latter.  "These  transfor- 
mations," says  this  investigator,  "occur  under  the  influence  of 
the  active  ferments  contained  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  leucocytes;  the 


■*  Opie:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Scl.,  Feb.,  1904. 

**LcTAiditl:    "Le  leucocyte  et  ses  granulations/'  p.  116,  1902. 
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oxidases,  the  presence  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Portier, 
doubtless  play  an  important  role  in  these  chemical  reactions/*' 
This  recalls  a  salient  feature  emphasized  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter: that  leucocytes  are  minute  laboratories  in  which  com- 
pound  substances  required  by  tissue-elements  are  built  up  ready 
for  use.  That  we  are  dealing  in  the  present  connection  with 
a  physiological  function  carried  on  by  certain  leucocytes  as  else- 
where is  evident;  the  specific  function  here  being  to  elaborate 
a  secretory  product  now  supposed  to  be  formed  by  glandular 
elements. 

This  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  iodine  in  relatively  large  quantities  may  be  obtained  readily 
from  the  parathyroids  and,  therefore,  before  it  is  bound  up  in 
the  organic  molecule.  This  does  not  hold,  however,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  leucocytes  studied  by  LabbS  and  Lortat-Jacob 
were  observed  in  vitro.  The  intracellular  transformations 
noted,  therefore,  exemplified  those  which  occur  after  the 
specific  leuoocytos  enter  the  parathyroids,  even  though  on 
reaching  the  organ  the  iodine  is  still  in  a  suflBciently  free  state 
to  be  isolated. 

It  now  becomes  a  (juestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
eosinophiles  dispose  of  their  secretion  in  the  parathyroid. 

The  anatoinioal  characteristics  of  a  parathyroid  correspond 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  anterior  pituitary.  It  is  also  di- 
vided into  tubules  by  a  reticulum.  Welsh,  for  instance,  states 
that  "from  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule  fibrous  septa  may  bo 
given  off  which  penetrate  the  gland  and  produce  an  irregular 
lobule  formation.''  The  "lobules"  are  evidently  tubular  and 
contain  leucocytes,  for  Carnot  and  Delion^^  refer  to  the  presence 
in  tuberculous  ])aratli\Toids  studied  by  them  of  a  leucocytosis 
^*in  their  epithelial  gut-like  tubes" — a  fitting  description  of  the 
anastomosing  tubules.  Their  mode  of  ])enetration  into  these 
cavities — by  migrating  therein — is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
anterior  pituitary,  for,  according  to  Minot,"^  "the  capillaries 
between  the  cell  masses  ....  may  be  regarded  as  sinusoids" 
— the  typical  arterial  channels  f(mnd  in  the  anterior  pituitary. 

The  blood  (and  its  leucocytes)  penetrates  into  the  organ 


"Carnot  and  Dellon:    C.  r.  dc  la  Soc.  do  blol..  Oct.  21.  p.  321,  1905. 
«3Minot:    Ddhm.  DavidofT  and  Iluber:  "Toxt-book  of  Histology,"  p.  321,1905. 
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also  by  way  of  its  pedicle  and  is  distributed  by  a  fan-like  system 
of  irrigating  channels,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  anterior  pituitary. 
MacCallum  describes  its  supply  as  made  up  of  a  "stalk  of 
minnte  blood-vessels  which  spring,  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
gland  (unless  it  is  greatly  displaced),  from  the  superior  thyroid, 
while  those  supplying  the  lower  gland  arise  from  a  branch  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery/^  Welsh*^  states,  however,  that 
"only  one  artery,  as  a  rule,  enters  each  parathyroid,  usually  at 
its  more  tapering  extremity.  It  then  runs  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  gland,  and,  on  transverse  section,  is  found  to  occupy 
a  more  or  less  central  position.  From  the  central  artery  lateral 
branches  are  given  off  at  frequent  intervals  along  its  course. 
They  do  not  pass  off  at  right  angles  to  it,  hut  radiate  obliquely, 
being  directed  towards  the  broader  extremity  of  the  gland." 

A  parathyroid  differs  from  the  anterior  pituitary,  however, 
in  that  its  blood  is  returned,  at  least  in  great  part,  after  per- 
meating the  organ,  by  venous  sinuses  underlying  the  capsule. 
Thus  Welsh  writes:  "The  venous  return  is  effected  in  two 
ways:  (1)  By  venous  branches  accompanying  the  arteries  and 
opening  into  a  central  channel  which  runs  alongside  the  central 
artery  and  emerges  with  it.  The  veins  into  which  these  vessels 
discharge  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  parathyroid. 
Thus  they  may  join  the  venous  branches  on  the  surface  of  the 
thyroid.  (2)  Numerous  venous  channels  lie  imm^iately  under- 
neath the  capsule  of  the  parathyroid,  and  form  the  delicate 
reticulum,  which  is  a  character  of  the  naked  eye  appearance 
of  the  gland.  Microscopically,  they  may  appear  as  dilated, 
(hin-^valled  sinuses.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  constant 
course,  but  empty  into  oesophageal,  tracheal,  or  thyroidal  veins 
indifferently.^' 

Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  Welsh's  description 
indicates  the  itinerary  of  the  cosinophiles  in  a  parathyroid :  they 
enter  with  the  blood  of  the  central  artery  and  are  distributed 
through  the  intermediary  of  its  radiating  branches.  They 
migrate  through  the  walls  of  these  capillaries  and  into  the 
tubules  where  we  found  them. 

The  nature  of  the  functions  of  these  endogenous  cells 
may  be  surmised  from  their  behavior  in  the  anterior  pituitary: 

**  Welsh:    Loc.  eti. 
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they  secrete  granulations  in  the  tubules  and  these,  dissolved 
in  the  plasma  (including  adrenoxidase,  as  will  be  shown)  derived 
from  the  capillaries,  form  the  secretion  of  the  organ.  We  will 
see  presently  that  "a  homogeneous  granular  substance'*  which 
gives  the  reactions  of  the  colloid  is  present  around  the  vessels. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  second  type  of  cells,  those  to 
which  Welsh  refers  as  the  "principal"  cells? 

The  fact  that  this  author  states  that  "no  matter  how  deeply 
the  cell  protoplasm  may  stain,  there  is  almost  never  any  distinct 
granularity,  and  that  in  the  exceptional  instances  in  which  it  is 
present,  the  granules  are  exceedingly  fine  and  take  on  only  basic 
dyes,"'  suggests,  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  interpretation, 
that  they  are  simply  epithelial  cells.  Several  features  lead  me, 
however,  to  consider  them  as  basophile  leucocytes. 

The  absence  of  granulations  does  not  militate  against  this 
view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  these  cells 
readily  secrete  these  products.  The  "principal"  cells,  consid' 
ered  in  this  light,  are  merely  basophiles  which  have  shed  their 
granulations.  Levaditi  states,  in  fact,  that  "basophile  granula- 
tions resist  but  slightly  dissolving  agents/"  Like  these  leuco- 
cytes, the  "principal"  colls,  as  stated  by  Welsh,  and  also  by 
Kolliker/*  are  supplied  with  a  chromatic  network.  They  vary 
in  size,  thus  showing  transitional  phases  of  development,  which 
does  not  apply  to  true  epithelium.  In  the  pituitary,  *T)a8ophile 
cells"  which  presented  all  the  stain  jiflinities  peculiar  to  baso- 
phile leucocytes,  were  found  by  Launois  to  occur  in  groups  and 
form  a  lining  for  the  tubules.  Welsh  refers  to  a  similar  dis- 
posal of  his  principal  cells.  Another  feature  which  militates 
against  the  j)r('sonce  of  a  true  epithelium  is  that  "the  granular 
cells  [eosinophiles,  which  vary  i^reatly  in  number  and  may  even 
be  absent]  occur  irregularly  scattered  among  the  principal  cells, 
either  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  or  four  without  definite 
arrangement." 

In  the  parathyroids,  basoj)hiles  likewise  penetrate  into  the 
tubules,  for,  as  stated  bv  Welsh,  they  form  in  certain 
areas  "isolated  masses"  surrounded  bv  a  fine  "fibrillar  stroma" 
in  which  course  "delicate  ea|)ilhiries"  or  "j)rocesses  of  dense 
fibrous  tissues  carrying  large  vessels."    They  are  evidently  the 

•♦KSUiker:    "Handb.  d.  Oewebelehre  d.  Mensch,"  Bd.  Ill,  IL  i,  S.  325.  1899. 
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source  of  a  secretion^  for  here  and  there  they  are  clearly 
**grouped  in  a  single  layer  around  a  small  circular  lumen"  con- 
taining a  ^^coUoid  substance.'^  The  eosinophile  cells  are  also 
stated  by  Welsh  to  form  "definite  acini,  the  lumen  being 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  colloid  material."  These  are  not  true 
acini,  however.  As  Petersen**^  says,  the  colloid  "presses  tlu* 
cells  into  duct-shaped  structures." 

On  the  whole,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  judging  even  from 
the  meager  histological  work  available,  the  parathyroids  owe 
their  secretory  activity  to  the  presence  of  two  varieties  of  leuco- 
cytes which  are  known  to  secrete  their  products.  That  iodine- 
laden  eosinophilic  granulations  should  combine,  when  dissolved 
in  the  plasma,  with  the  phosphorus-laden  nucleo-proteid  granu- 
lations secreted  by  the  phosphorus-laden  basophiles,  and  with 
the  adrenoxidase  of  the  plasma  found  in  the  parathyroidal 
tubules,  is  not  only  suggested  by  the  facts  submitted,  but  also, 
as  I  will  show  in  another  section,  by  the  actual  presence  of  tties<' 
substances  in  the  parathyroid  secretion. 
How  is  this  secretion  eliminate<l? 

The  oxyphiles  and  basophiles  are  mixed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  organ,  but  on  the  whole  those  of  the  one  variety  tend 
to  form  closely  packed  groups,  large  areas  appearing  to  1k» 
composed  of  only  one  kind  of  cell.  This  is  apt  to  Ik;  the  case 
near  the  capsule,  i.e.,  in  close  proximity  to  the  sinuses  the  latter 
contains.  As  these  sinuses  are  channels  for  venous  bh>ofl,  thev 
can  hardiv  serve  for  the  elimination  of  the  secretion.  It 
appears  more  likely  that  the  colloid  sub?»tance  pass#»s  into  p*?ri- 
vascular  lymphatics  and  through  these  to  what  IV^njamins  has 
termed  the  *T)anithyroid  ducts."  In  the  ox,  WVlsh  found  "a 
dnct-like  structure"  containing  apparently  several  channels. 
Benjamin*.**  as  had  Kohn  in  l.'^8-5,  also  found  passage's  to  which 
he  gave  the  above  name.  *'The  only  histolofirir-ai  indication  of  a 
duct  in  man"^  observed  bv  Welsh  "was  met  in  sections  of  a  larsre 
parathyroid,  in  which  a  few  larjre  i^par^^  were  found  lying  just 
ODtside  the  ^nd  ti*»ue.  The^  spacer  w^re  lin^d  by  rruhiral 
epithelium,  and  were  filled  with  colloid  matter  of  dilTf-rf-nt 
degrees  of  density."    As  this  refer*  to  the  pedicle  of  the  organ 


▼InteVi  AftihW,  Bd.  IT4,  Xn.  1.  f>    41.1.  lOns. 
*  B«*iii0flttmi:    Sfldeffl  BHrnbci*  z.   parh.   Anat..    B^i     ixt..    S    ir..   IW^. 
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the  duct  or  ducts  accompanied  tlie  vessels.  Welsh's  observation 
hanuonizes  with  that  of  C'apobianco  and  Mazziotto,^^  who  found 
that  the  hh)od- vessels  were  surrounded  by  spaces  that  contained 
a  homogeneous  granular  substance  which  gave  the  reactions  of 
tlic  colloid  substance — the  secretion.  This  fact  [also  urged  by 
Biedl,"'*!  suggests  the  identity  of  tlie  channels  which  the  secre- 
tions ultimately  reach,  for  the  description  of  the  Italian 
investigators  corresponds  with  that  of  perivascular  lymphatics. 

The  close  functional  relationship  between  the  parathyroids 
and  th<i  thyroid,  and  the  fact  that  the  former  or  their  pedicle 
are  sometimes  embedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  latter — as  I 
have  observed  in  the  ox,  and  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  rat 
(Christiani)  and  common  enough  in  the  dog  (MacCalluni) — 
suggest  that  the  secretion  of  the  smaller  organs  is  voided  into 
the  larger.  In  truth,  as  stated  by  MacCallum,***  *'it  is  rare  to 
find  them  [the  j)arathyroi(ls]  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  thyroid.''  As  shown  in  the  annexed  diagrams,  they  are 
connected  with  vessels  posterior  to  the  latter.  "Various  irregular 
combinations  of  'these  relations  occur,"  says  MacCallum,  "and 
sometimes  one  or  other  of  the  glands  is  found  quite  widely 
Kej)arated  from  the  thyroid."  In  the  illustrations  annexed  to 
Welsh's  j)a})er,  some  instances  are  shown  in  which  they  lie  on 
the  trachea  considerably  below  the  thyroid.  Rogers  and 
Ferguson'"*  refer  to  an  instance  in  which  "a  parathyroid  gland 
was  found  on  the  middle  of  the  j)osterior  surface  of  the  pharxTix 
at  the  level  of  the  lower  bonier  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  being 
far  distant  from  the  nearest  margin  of  the  thyroid  gland."  In 
Fig.  (>  of  the  annexed  illustration,  although  complete  atrophy 
of  one  lobe  of  the  thyroid  had  occurred,  the  parathyroid  of  the 
corresponding  side  is  nevertheless  present.  The  perivascular 
lyni|)hatic  networks  alford  a  ready  means  for  the  transfer  of 
the  parathyroid  secretion  to  larger  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and 
through  these  to  the  subclavian  veins,  and  finally  by  the  superior 
vena  cava  to  the  heart,  where  it  hecomes  mixed  with  the  venous 
blood  from  the  entire  organism. 

The  thyroid  is  in  many  respects  a  counterpart  of  the  para> 
thvroids,  as  mav  ])e  shown  bv  a  few  salient   facts.     The  struc- 

■  •  * 

"  Cnpoblanco  and  Mnzzlotto:     Oloni.  Int.  dc?  Scionzo.  Xos.  8,  9,  10.  1899. 
•'■  niodl:       'Intfmnl   Sooretory   Organs."   p.   28.    1913. 
••MarCalluin:     Hrlt.   Med.   .lour.   Nov.   10.   1906. 
*  Rogers  and   Ferguson :     l.or.   rit. 
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_.    --„ —   of  neck    [rom   be- 
FViur    parathrrolds    In    tbsir 
rt  lUUBl  pocltion- 


Fle,  J.— Tli«  Irft  upper  ana  right 
lower  gland*  are  In  tbelr  most  trplcal 
potitlon.  Tbe  right  upper  gland  lies 
In  tb«  region  at  tbe  Interior  tbjTOld 
arteiT.  tlie  left  lower  gland,  supplied 
by    a.    long  -arterial    braacb.    Is    ( 


Pig.  4.— The  two  upper  pantbyrolds 
ire  In  the  common  poeltlou.  The  two 
lower  glBDde  lie  on  the  anterior  eur- 
!ace  of  the  Iracbea. 


fig,  e.— On  the  right  side  the 
the  thyroid  lobe  !■  almost  com 

B  F*nATHTBOii>s.     (HafCallHm.) 
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ture  of  its  framework  has  recently  been  carefully  studied  by 
J.  Marshall  Flint.^®  "Almost  the  entire  organ/'  says  this 
anatomist,  "is  made  up  of  follicles,  the  form  and  relations  of 
which  are  retained  by  the  connective  tissue  which  embraces 
them"  ....  "small  arterioles,  venules  and  capillaries  can  be 
made  out  in  the  interfoUicular  framework  or  on  the  membranes 
which  embrace  the  follicles"  ....  "at  times  fine  bundles  run 
across  the  basement  membranes.  These,  in  some  places,  form 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries."  That  such  a  structure  is  well 
adapted  for  the  transmigration  of  leucocytes,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, is  well  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  annexed  plate,  which  rep- 
resents the  framework  after  its  contents  have  been  eliminated 
by  Flint's  digestive  method.  He  also  writes:  "By  many  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  follicles  enlarge  until  they  rupture  like 
the  Graafian  follicles  of  the  ovary,  and  that  their  contents  are 
then  carried  to  the  systemic  circulation  through  the  lymphatics. 
Others  have  held  that  the  products  of  glandular  activity  passed 
into  the  circulation  through  the  membranes  by  osmosis.  At 
any  rate  in  the  specimens  of  human,  dog's  and  monkey's  thyroid 
where  the  meml)ranes  are  distinctly  visible,  no  evidence  of 
rupture  is  seen  in  any  of  them.  The  meshes  are  unquestion- 
a])ly  large  enough  for  the  nourishment  and  end-products  of 
glandular  activity  to  pass  to  and  from  the  cells  through  the 
n'ticulatcd  inenii)ranes." 

The  sliai)e  of  the  follicles  is  likewise  that  of  the  tubules 
in  the  parathyroids  and  anterior  pituitary.  StreifT^  described 
them  as  ''ovoid  saccules  or  short-branched  tubules  with  frequent 
diverticula/'  lie  concluded,  however,  that  they  did  not  com- 
municate, and  that  thoy  were  separated  by  their  connective  tissue 
walls.  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  such  a  structure  an- 
swers perfectly  for  the  free  immigration  and  emigration  of  leu- 
cocytes. Flint  says  in  this  cimnection:  "While  the  shape  of 
the  follicles  is,  in  general,  ovoid  or  si)heroid,  they  are  so  closely 
packed  together  that  it  is  possible  to  find  examples  of  almost 
any  conceivable  form;  some  are  occasionally  elongated,  some 
polygonal,  others  j>rismatic,  and  still  others  almost  cylindrical, 
but  the  predominating  type  is  distinctly  ovoidal  or  spheroidal." 

™J.  MarshaU  Flint:    Johns  llopklna  TIosp.  DuU.,  Fob..  19ar 
"  Strelff;    Cited  by  Forguson:    **NornmI   Histology  and   Mlcroscoptcal  Anat- 
omy," p.  451.  1905. 
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This  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  plate,  also  from  Flint's 
paper,  the  walls  being  those  upon  which — according  to  my 
riews — the  leucocytes  adjust  themselves  in  more  or  less  orderly 
fashion,  to  form  the  so-called  "glandular  epithelium/' 

That  leucocytes — and  other  blood  constituents — traverse 
the  meshes  of  the  framework  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Baber^*  found  that  the  viscid  fluid  in  the  follicles — the  colloid 
— often  contains  blood  (and  therefore  adrenoxidase) ;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  large  round  cells  "migrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  gland-vesicles/'  There  are  no  round  cells  other  than  leuco- 
cytes in  the  blood  that  "migrate;"  hence,  in  accord  with  what 
I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  pituitarj'  and  the  para- 
thyroids^  leucocytes  evidently  enter  the  follicles.  Again,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  walls  of  the  follicles  in  the  organs 
were  formed  of  rows  of  leucocytes.  Baber  terms  the  migrating 
cells  referred  to  "parenchymatous  cells,"  owing  to  their  ten- 
dency to  form  part  of  the  glandular  parenchyma. 

That  leucocytes,  derived  from  intestinal  canal  or  the  blood, 
can  reach  the  thyroid  as  they  do  the  parathyroids,  i.e.,  with  the 
circulating  blood,  is  self-evident.  N.ow,  the  characteristic  stains 
of  eosinophile  and  basophile  granulations  are  also  reproduced 
in  the  thyroid:  "All  follicles  which  possess  any  considerable 
lumen  contain  a  peculiar  a<:idophile  substance,  known  as 
colloid,^'  writes  Ferguson,^^  "which  is  apparently  formed  by  the 
secretor}'  activity  of  the  glandular  epithelium  lining  the  fol- 
licles. Colloid  is  a  homogeneous  or  very  finely  granular  sub- 
stance which  stains  readily  with  eosin."  Again :  "Occasionally 
a  single  large  vacuole,  often  containing  hasophile  granules  or 
crystalloid  particles,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  colloid  mass  in 
the  large  follicles." 

In  the  microphotograph  from  Ferguson's  "Histology"^* 
reproduced  opposite  page  1070  (Fig.  2),  the  leucocytes — the 
supposed  granular  epithelium — are  not  arranged  in  the  beauti- 
ful, orderly  manner  usually  depicted  by  artists  in  the  text- 
books: they  merely  spread  out  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 
promiscuously  around  the  follicles  {a)  and  may  even  accumulate 
indiscriminately  (&).    This  difTers  widely  from  the  true  secreting 

»  Baber:    Philosoph.  Transactions,  Pt.  iii,  18SL 
^  Ferguson:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  4S2. 
**  Ferguson:    IHd. 
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epithelium^  that  of  the  salivary  glands^  the  minute  epithelium 
of  the  renal  convoluted  tubules,  the  intestinal  epithelium,  etc. 

The  granules  evidently  originate  from  the  ccUs,  for 
Ferguson  states  that  **the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelium  is  finely 
granular  and  decidedly  acidophile"  and  that  ''minute  spheroidal 
granules  which  give  the  color  reactions  of  the  colloid  are  also 
found  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells."  Finally,  he 
refers  to  th(»  fact  that  Hiirthle,  ''by  staining  with  the  Biondi- 
Ehrlich  mixture,  succeeded  in  differentiating  two  types  of  cells, 
one  lightly  staining,  the  'chief  cells/  the  other,  a  darker  colloid- 
containing  type  which  he  designated  as  'colloid  cells.'"  The 
corresj)on(lcnce  with  Welsh's  parathyroid  "principal  cells'*  and 
the  eosin()})hiles  which  form  acini  "occupied  by  a  mass  of  colloid 
material"  is  obvious. 

^J'he  manner  in  which  the  secretion  reaches  the  circulation 
coincides  also  with  the  corresponding  process  in  the  pituitary 
and  parathyroids.  King  long  ago  traced  it  to  the  lymph-ves- 
sels. Biondi'*^  found  that  the  special  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
in  reptiles,  apes  and  other  mammalia  was  produced  by  the  cells 
lining  the  follicles  and  is  poured  out  into  the  neighboring 
lymph-spaces.  Zielinska^"  showed  that  although  the  colloid 
varit'd  in  amount  in  the  thyroids  of  dogs,  the  l^Tuph-spaces  un- 
der the  capsule  and  the  panmchymatous  lymphatics  always  con- 
tained some.  Yassalo  and  de  Brazza"^^  discovered,  around  the 
follicles  of  the  thyroid,  a  rich  network  of  lymphatics  filled  with 
colloid  substance  from  the  follicles;  and  also  a  similar  network 
in  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  Finally,  Zielinska^**  found  a  colloid 
substance  identical  with  that  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland,  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  organ.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  tliat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  parathyroid 
secretion,  it  passes  to  the  larger  cervical  lymphatics;  through 
these  to  the  subclavian  veins,  and  finally  by  way  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  to  the  heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  thyroid  have  alone  been  carefully 
studied.  Parameschko  found  that  both  the  arterioles  and  the 
parenchyma  w-ere  supplied  with  fibers,  while  Crisafelli  showed 


•f»Biondi:    Berl.   kiln.  Woch..  Bd.   xxv.   S.  Or.4.   18JW. 

'"Ziellnska:    Virchow's  Archlv.   Bd.   cxxxvi.   S.    170,   1894. 

"Vassale  and  de  Brazza:    Areh.   ital.   de  Blologle,  T.  xxlil,  p.  292,  1895. 

"Zlellnska:    hoc.  cit. 
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that  the  vessels  were  surrounded  by  plexuses  which  also  in- 
volved the  parenchyma.  Using  the  Golgi  method,  Andersson^* 
had  also  noted  that  they  followed  the  vessels  to  the  latter,  but 
Berkley*®  was  first  to  show  their  true  distribution  by  the  Golgi 
method,  viz.,  "a  meshwork  of  fibers  situated  almost  immediately 
upon  the  basal  surfaces  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicles.'^ 
Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  the  meaning  of  this  is  obvious : 
the  basal  membrane  facing  the  interior  of  the  tubules  is  lined 
with  a  meshwork  of  fibers  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  leuco- 
cytes lie. 

That  the  thyroid  and  the  parathyroids  are  morphologically 
ver}'  similar  as  to  the  nature  of  their  cellular  elements  is  evi- 
dent. Another  feature  asserts  itself  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
submitted  above:  the  secretions  of  both  sets  of  organs — the 
thyroid  apparatus  as  Gley  calls  them — ^meet  in  the  superior 
cava  and  passing  to  the  heart,  must  inevitably  become  thor- 
oughly mixed  therein;  and  then  proceed  with  the  venous  blood 
from  the  organism  at  large  to  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  where,  as 
I  will  show  in  another  section,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  red 
corpuscles  to  be  distributed  to  the  body  at  large — including  the 
anterior  pituitary  body. 

This  evidence  has  served  mainly  to  suggest  that  both  the 
thyroid  and  the  parathyroids,  as  well  as  the  anterior  pituitary, 
owe  their  functional  activity  to  leucocytes  and  that  these  cells 
are  their  only  secretory  elements.  This  means  much  when 
the  functional  relationship  between  the  parathyroids  and  the 
thyroid  is  taken  into  account,  since,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
section,  these  organs  jointly  influence  the  functional  activity 
of  the  test-organ  and  through  it  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
adrenals.  The  secretion  of  the  latter  becoming,  when  converted 
into  adrenoxidase,  the  active  agent  in  the  vital  process,  the 
thyroid  and  parathyroids  supply  a  link  with  the  vital  mechan- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  through  the  leucocytes, 
another  link  with  external  agencies  whether  these  be  intro- 
duced through  the  alimentary  canal,  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
or  the  veins.  From  the  standpoint  of  therapeutics  and  im- 
munity, this  fact  is  of  commanding  importance,  since  it  places 


^Andersaon:    Biol.  PSrenlng  Forhand.,  Bd.  Iv,  Hft.  5-6,  1891. 

**  Berkley:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Reports,  Nos.  4  and  6,  p.  112,  1894. 
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in  our  hands  a  lever  by  means  -of  which  we  can  control  the 
vital  activities  through  the  thyroid  apparatus  and  enhance,  as 
we  will  see  presently,  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  processes 
through  which  the  body  protects  itself  against  disease. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  conclusions  appear  warranted: 
(1)  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  are  not,  as  now  believed,  true 
glandular  organs;  (2)  they  are  composed  of  a  capsule  contain- 
ing a  sponge-like  connective-tissue  reticulum,  the  meshes  of 
which  form  closed  tubular  cavities  lined  with  a  basement  mem- 
brane, the  follicles;  (3)  the  follicles  are  not  supplied,  as  now 
believed,  with  a  secreting  epithelium;  (4)  their  secreting  cells 
are  leucocytes  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal  or  the  circu- 
lation, which  enter  the  organ  with  its  blood,  migrate  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  m  the  inter  follicular  septa  and  the  septa 
proper,  and  fix  themselves  to  the  follicular  basement  membrane 
more  or  less  evenly  side  by  side;  (o)  the  granules  of  these  leuco- 
cytes are  secreted  in  the  follicular  fluids  and  represent  the  active 
constituents  of  the  colloidal  secretion;  ((>)  the  secretions  of  both 
organs  (thyroid  and  parathyroids)  leave  them  through  their 
lymphatics  and  uliimately  reach  the  superior  vena  cava,  the 
heart,  and  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 

What  is  tlic  role  of  the  secretion  formed  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  tlivroid  and  ])arathvroid.s? 

THE  ADUKA'AT.  SYSTEM  (THE  THYROID  APPARATUS.  ANTERIOR 

PITUITARY  AM)   ADRENALS    COMBINED)    A8  THE 

AUTO-IMMl'NIZING       MECHANISM      OF 

THE     ORGANISM. 

In  the  first  volume,  which  appoan^d  in  January,  1903/*  I 
pointed  out  that  the  physiolo^ri^al  function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
was  *io  sustain  the  functional  etliciency  of  the  anterior  pitui- 
tary hody  up  to  a  certain  standard,  ))y  means  of  its  secretion." 
CVmsiderable  evidence  was  also  suhmitled,  showing  that  the 
thyroid  secretion,  hy  stimulatin<r  the  anterior  pituitary,  sus- 
tained the  secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals,  and  therefore 
the  activity  of  the  metabolic  ])rocesses  in  all  tissues;  and 
furthermore,  tliat  the  three  or^rans  thus  functionallv  related — 


*»  Cf.    also   Monthly    Cyclo.    of    Pract.    Mod..    Jan..    1903;    Philadelphia   Med. 
Jour.,  Mar.  7,  1903. 
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the  thyroid,  the  anterior  pituitary  and  the  adrenals — consti- 
tuted what  I  termed  the  "adrenal  system/^ 

Although  four  years  have  elapsed  since  I  advanced  these 
views,  and  the  organs  involved  have  received  greater  attention 
than  ever  before,  my  position  has  not  been  weakened,  while 
conversely,  all  solidly  established  experimental  or  clinical  facts 
that  have  come  to  my  notice  have  only  served  to  demonstrate 
the  strength  of  the  doctrines  I  have  urged. 

In  the  present  volume,  I  have  submitted  so  far  considerable 
additional  evidence  to  the  effect:  (1)  that  the  adrenal  substance 
on  being  converted  into  adrenoxidase,  is  the  oxygenizing  agent 
of  tlie  entire  organism,  and  (2)  that  the  anterior  pituitary  body 
—its  test-organ — governs  the  functional  activity  of  the  ad- 
renals and,  therefore,  general  oxygenation.     The  third  organ 
of  the  adrenal  system,  the  thyroid  (including  the  parathyroids, 
the    secretion  of  which  is  included  in  that  distributed  to  the 
pitTiitary,  and  also  in  the  thyroid  extracts  we  use),  will  now  be 
sho^wn  to  fulfill  the  role  I  had  originally  ascribed  to  it. 

The  cardinal  role  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  as  the 
go-v^erning  center  of  the  adrenals,  being  to  regulate  oxygen- 
ation, diminution  of  its  functional  activity  must  entail  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  the  oxygen  supplied  to  the  body  at  large 
arid,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  the  general  temperature.     We 
ha^^e  seen  that  removal  of  the  pituitary  body  or  of  the  adrenals 
ia    attended  by  a  steady  decline  of  the  temperature,  and  that 
this  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  Addison^s  disease.    On  the 
ot-lier  hand,  I  have  shown  that  the  anterior  pituitary  body  was 
tlie  general  heat  center  and  that  it  raised  the  general  tempera- 
ture by  stimulating  the  adrenals  and,  therefore,  the  oxygenation 
of  the  body  at  large.    Under  these  conditions,  if,  as  I  hold,  the 
functional  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body  is  sustained 
V  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  overactivity  of  this  organ, 
^f  tli3rroid  extract,  should  cause  a  rise  of  temperature,  while 
coa  versely,  removal  of  the  gland  or  disorders  capable  of  re- 
auciug  its  efficiency  as  a  secreting  organ  should  cause  a  fall  of 
th&     temperature.     Ample  physiological  and  clinical  testimony 
^s  ^"vailable  to  demonstrate  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied. 
From   the   standpoint  of  physiology,   Geo.   R.    Murray,*^ 

G.  R.  Murray:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  25,  1896. 
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after  describing  the  morbid  phenomena  that  occurred  in  a  rab- 
bit after  incomplete  removal  of  the  thyroid,  refers  to  the  *simi- 
larity  between  the  condition  developed  and  that  which  develops* 
in  man  and  in  monkeys  after  thyroidectomy,  as  shown  by 
the  hebetude,  swelling,  loss  of  hair,  dryness  of  akin  and  low 
temperature."  J.  I^orrain  Smith*'  observed  "a  steady  fall  of 
body  temperature"  in  every  animal  (cats)  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed thyroidectomy.  Edmunds**  states  that  after  removal 
of  goiters  the  temperature  is  "generally  subnormal."  In  the 
cat,  Jeandelizo*^  noted  a  fall  of  nearly  3**  C.  (5.4**  F.)  though 
the  animal  was  not  then  moribund,  three  days  after  "para- 
thyroidectomy," moaning  thereby  the  careful  removal  of  the 
thyroid  and  parathyroids.  In  a  kitten  in  which  he  had  left 
two  parathyroids,  he  also  observed  "lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture," though  the  post-operative  life  was  prolonged.  Referring 
to  experiments  by  Gley,  Rouxeau  and  Hofmeister  in  rabbits,  in 
which  removal  of  the  thyroid  was  followed  somewhat  later  by 
that  of  the  parathyroids,  Jeandelize  states  that  '^paralysis,  hy- 
pothermia and  chronic  phenomena  seemed  to  dominate  the 
scene."  Rouxeau®**  in  fact  states  that  in  his  animals  "hypother- 
mia was  practically  constant  and  often  rather  accentuated  from 
the  start."    This  applies  to  all  animals,  including  man. 

Conversely,  the  effects  of  thvroid  extract  on  the  tern- 
perature  are  well  known.  Thus  Chantemesse  and  Marie,  an^ 
Ballet  and  Enriquez  (Popoff^^)  o])served  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
animals  after  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract.  Similar 
observations  have  been  recorded  by  Gueorguiievsky,**  Boume- 
ville^®  and  others.  T^owis  C.  Bnice,^*^  having  used  it  in  60  cases, 
found  that  it  caused  fever.  In  an  experimental  study  Ott** 
Avas  also  led  to  conclude  that  thyroid  produced  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature, i.e.,  that  it  was  "a  pyrogcnic  agent."  "That  thyroid 
overdosage  does  (juicken  the  pulse,  raise  the  temperature  and 
cause  loss  of  weight,"  says  F.  C.  Shattuck,^^  "admits  of  no 


MJ.  Lorrain  Smith:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvl,  p.  378.  1894. 

**  Edmunds:    Practitioner,  April,  1901. 

**  Jeandelize:    Loc.  rit.,  p.  45. 

^  Rouxeau:    Archives  de  physlologle,   T.  xxix,  p.   136,  1897. 

"  Popoff:    Arch.  g^n.  de  m6d..  Oct..  1899. 

**•  Gu^orgullevsky:    Thdse  de  St.   Petersburg,  189G. 

■•  BournevlUe:    Arch,  de  neurol.,  Sept.,  1890. 

*»  Lewis  C.   Bruce:    Jour.  Mental  Science,  Oct.,  1895. 

•^Ott:    Medical  Bulletin.  Oct..  1897. 

•*  P.  C.  Shattuck:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Juno  30,  1904. 
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doubt/'  He  refers  to  a  ease  in  which,  under  the  influence  of 
excessive  doses^  the  temperature  from  subnormal  rose  to 
108^  P. 

Additional  evidence  from  the  standpoint  of  clinical  medi- 
cine is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  two  diseases  now  generally 
ascribed  to  inadequate  activity  of  the  thyroid,  myxoedema  and 
cretinism,  both  present  hypothermia  as  a  prominent  symptom. 
Thus  while  Osier  and  Norton®^  state  that  the  temperature  of 
cretins  is  "invariably  subnomiar'  and  that  "they  suffer  from 
cold,''  Tyson**  says  that  in  myxoedema  "subnormal  temperature 
is  characteristic,  though  in  the  early  stages  the  temperature 
may  be  normal  or  slightly  above.     In  winter  the  patient  always 
feels  cold  and  hugs  the  stove."    Levi  and  de  Rothschild"'*  have 
shown  recently,  moreover,  that  aside  from  these  diseases,  a 
large  number  of  disturbances  attended  with  hypothermia,  ob- 
jective and  subjective,  and  often  accompanied  by  vasomotor 
disorders,  cyanosis,  neuralgia,  chilliness,  etc.,  are  in  reality  due 
to  hypothyroidia  and  yield  to  thyroidal  treatment.    Hertoghe®^ 
refers  to  a  case  in  which  recurrent  chills  had  suggested  the  use 
of  quinine  in  large  quantities;  then,  on  the  plea  that  hysteria 
was  present,  to  the  equally  fruitless  use  of  the  bromides.     The 
chills  yielded  promptly  to  thyroid  extract,  but  returned  as  soon 
as  its  use  was  discontinued. 

Suggested  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  process 
through  which  the  temperature  is  raised  or  depressed  by  tho 
thyroid  apparatus  or  its  extracts  has  remained  obscure,  though 
many  tentative  theories  unsupported  by  evidence  have  been 
vouchsafed.  This  is  a  normal  result  of  the  fact  that,  as  re- 
cently stated  by  Laulanie  (1905),°'  physiologists  ("we")  "are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  organic  oxidation." 
With  the  adrenal  secretion  as  the  basis  of  oxygenation,  the  test- 
organ  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body  as  the  adrenal  center,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  apparatus  as  the  physiological  stim- 
ulus of  the  test-organ,  we  have  an  explanation  sustained  not 
only  by  physiological  and  clinical  evidence,  but  also,  we  have 


"Osier  and  Norton:    Sajoua'a  "Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,"  vol.  ill,  p.  485,  1905. 
••Tyson:    "Practice  of  Medicine,"  third  edition,  p.  678,  1903. 
«L6vl  and  de  Rothschild:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  Oct.  26,  1906. 
••  Hertoghe:    La  m6d.  pratique,  Nov.,  1906. 
•'Laulani^:    "Elements  de  physiologie,"  Paris,  1906. 
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seen,  by  the  teachings  of  comparative  zoology  and  physiological 
botany. 

Again,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  its  role  as  the 
governing  center  of  the  adrenals,  and,  therefore,  of  general 
oxygenation,  the  test-organ  of  the  pituitary  governed  tissue 
metabolism.  If  the  thyroid  gland  sustains,  by  its  secretion, 
the  functional  efficiency  of  this  organ,  and,  through  it,  oxygen- 
ation, it  should  also  influence  metabolism.  Here  again,  phy- 
siology and  clinical  medicine  harmonize  in  showing  that  thii 
influence  is  very  marked. 

Removal  of  the  thyroid,  we  have  seen,  causes  a  steady  fall 
of  the  temperature.  This  should,  if  my  view  that  this  organ 
influences  oxygenation  through  the  adrenals  is  sound,  reduce 
the  proportion  of  secretion  in  the  blood  and  cause  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  its  power  to  take  up  oxygen.  Albertoni 
and  Tizzoni®^  observed  that  after  thyroidectomy  "the  blood 
showed  less  power  to  fix  oxygen."  Again,  as  I  have  shown 
that  the  adrenal  secretion  formed  part  of  the  haemoglobin 
molecule,  the  latter  should  show  diminution:  Masoin**  found 
that  "the  relative  quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  the  blood  wan 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  morbid  results  of  thyroid- 
ectomy ])rogressod.'"*  That  the  thyroid  should  be  able  to  in- 
fluence nietabolisiu  under  these  conditions  is  evident;  that  it 
does  so  is  made  apparent  by  the  following  testimony: — 

Swale  Vincent^"*'  published  recently  (190G)  such  a  succinct 
and  withall  conipreliensive  review  of  the  subject  that  excerpts 
from  his  text  will  }>o  sul)iTiitlcd  as  evidence: — 

"The  discovery  of  iodine  in  the  thyroid  gland  by  Bau- 
mann^^^  and  the  isolation  of  thyroiodin  as  the  probable  active 
principle  led  observers  to  test  the  action  of  this  last  upon 
metabolism.  Treiijx*!,'"-  Orawitz,'"-'  DavidJ''^  and  Dinkler,*^^ 
by  observations  on  the  human  su])ject,  and  Eoos,'®*  who  used 
a  small  dog,  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  thyroiodin  influenced 


"*  Albertoni  and  Tlzzoni:  Cited  by  Maragliano:  Gaz.  dogll  Osped.,  Oct.  20, 
1894. 

••Masoin:    BuH.  de  lAcad.  de  m6d.  de  Belgique.  No.  1,  p.  88,  1895. 

i<»  Swale  Vincent:    Lancet,   Aug.   18.   190fi. 

^oiRaumann:    Zelt.   f.   physiol.   Chemio.   Bd.   xxi,   S.  319,   1895. 

io2Treupel:  Milnrh.  med.  Woch..  Bd.  xliil.  Nu.  6,  S.  117,  1896,  and  Nu.  38. 
S.  884. 

"«Orawltz:    Ibid.,  Bd.   xllll.  Nu.   14,   S.   .112.   189C. 

10*  David:    Zelt.  f.  Iloilkunde,  Bd.  xvil,  S.  439.  1890. 

i»  Dinkier-    MQnch.  med.   Woeh.,   Bd.   xliil,   Nu.  32,   S.  513,  1896. 

»o«  Roos:    Zelt.  f.  physiol.  Chcmle.  Bd.  xxi,  S.  19.  1895. 
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TiLetabolism  in  the  same  way  as  the  thyroid  gland  substance 
it&elf^  in  that  the  body  weight  diminished  and  the  nitrogen 
secretion  increased. 

"Some  experiments  of  short  duration' are -recorded,  di- 
rected to  the  estimation  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  given  out  during  thyroid  administration.  These  res- 
piration experiments  were  carried  out  after  the  Zuntz-6ep- 
pert  method.  Magnus-Levy^"^  found  in  a  normal  man  during 
the  exhibition  of  thyroid  glands  a  not  very  distinct  increase  of 
the  oxygen  intake  and  the  carbonic  acid  output.  Later  ex- 
periments by  the  same  author^"®  on  a  myxoedematous  patient 
gave,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  the 
oxygen  intake  imder  the  influence  of  thyroid,  and  43  per  cent, 
under  the  influence  of  iodothyrin. 

*The  experiments  of  Stiive^"*  on  a  healthy  man  showed 
an  increase  of  oxygen  intake  of  20-23  per  cent.,  and  a  some- 
what smaller  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  excretion.  Thiele  and 
Nehring^^"  also  found  an  increase  of  oxygen  intake  amounting 
to  20  per  cent.;  the  carbon  dioxide  output  was  smaller  and 

irregular Schondorff^^^  has  performed  a  series  of  very 

careful  experiments  of  long  duration  upon  dogs,  and  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  metabolic  processes  are  distinctly 
increased  by  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance.  There 
is  at  first  no  influence  on  proteid  metabolism,  but  an  increase 
in  nitrogenous  excretion  from  increased  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen-holding extractives  already  present  in  the  body.  The  body 
fat  is  first  used  up.  After  a  certain  period,  however,  the  pro- 
teid is  also  attacked.  On  stopping  the  thyroid  administration, 
the  metabolism  returns  to  normal,  while  renewed  administra- 
tion leads  to  increased  nitrogenous  excretion." 

This  occurs  likewise  when  the  thyroid  gland  is  overactive, 
as  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  Hirschlaff^^^  found  the  "metabolic 
processes  most  surprisingly  active."  In  one  case  the  gaseous 
interchange  was  found  77  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  a  nor- 


^  Masnus-Leyy:    Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  Bd.  xxxii,  S.  650.  1895. 
^Magnus-Leyy:    Deut   med.  Woch.,   Bd.  xxil,  Nu.  31,   S.  491,  1896. 
^**  StQye:    FesUchrift    des    SULdtischen    Krankenhauses    in    Frankfurt    am 
Main,  Sept.,  1886. 

u»  Thiele  and  Nehring:    Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  xxx.  S.  41.  1896. 

^  Schdndorff:    PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  Ixvii,  S.  395,  1897. 

^HirMhlaff:    Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxxvi,  Hft  3-4,  S.  200.  1898-99. 
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mal  girl  of  about  the  same  weight.  Salomon^"  also  found  the 
0  intake  decidedly  increased.  Scholz"*  found  that  when  thy- 
roid extract  was  administered  to  such  a  case  the  excretion  of 
phosphoric  acid  was  increased  tenfold,  while  in  a  normal  sub- 
ject the  increase  was  only  25  per  cent.  The  great  increase  of 
0  intake  is  often  such  as  to  cause  considerable  discomfort, 
which  the  patient  describes  as  "flushiugs/'  "hot  waves,"  etc 
The  emaciation,  rapid  breathing,  duskiness,  muscular  cramps, 
etc.,  also  point  to  excessive  oxygenation. 

Easterbrook,****  after  a  careful  study  of  the  influence  oi 
thyroid  extract  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  various  kinds, 
concluded  that  "thyroid  is  a  profound  catabolic  stinuilant,*'  and 
that  "it  greatly  accelerates  the  splitting  up  and  oxidation  oi 
the  tissues."  Administered  in  exophthalmic  goiter  (before  the 
cachectic  or  breaking-down  period)  thyroid  extract  should 
prove  harmful.  Tyson,^^*^  referring  to  Greenfield,  states  that 
"thyroid  in  excess  produces  tachycardia,  tremor,  headache, 
sweating,  and  prostration,  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease,"  and 
that  "when  administered  during  the  disease,  it  aggravates  the 
symptoms."  This  applies  also  to  parathyroid  extracts.  James 
.1.  Walsh' ^^  concludes,  after  using  the  latter,  "I  do  not  think 
that  parathyroid  extract  produces  any  benefit  in  cases  of 
Graves's  disi>ase,  and  that  if  employed  in  large  doses,  even  for 
a  few  day^*,  or  in  small  doses  for  many  days,  it  will  produce  an 
exacerbation  of  symptoms  not  unlike  those  which  are  produced 
by  the  ingestion  of  a  certain  amount  of  thyroid  substance." 

All  this  shows  cloarly  the  marked  inlluence  of  the  thvro- 
j)arathyroid  apparatus  u])on  the  intake  of  oxygen,  the  output 
of  carbon  dioxide,  pliosplioric  acid,  nitrogen,  etc.,  i.e.,  upon 
metabolism — precisely  the  function  carried  on  by  the  adrenals 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  anterior  pituitary. 

That  oveructivity  of  tlio  anterior  pituitary  is  capable  of 
causing  excessive  metabolism  and  overnutrition,  is  emphasized 
by  the  osseous  and  muscular  overgrowth  that  occurs  in  the 
erethic  stage  of  acromegaly.  Marie  termed  this  disease  a  "sys- 
temic dystrophy"  of  pituitary  origin,  while  Tam])urini,  Harlow 

"•Salomon:    Berl.  kiln.  Woch..  Bd.  xli.  S.  635.  1904. 
"«SchoIz:    Centralbl.  f.   inn.   Med.,   Dd.  xvl,   S.   1U41,  10G9.  1895. 
"5  Kasterbrook :    Lancet,  August  27,  1898. 

"•Tyson:    "Practice  of  Medicine,"   third  edition,   p.   672,   1903. 
1"  James  J.  Walsh:    Amer.  Med.,  May  20,   190G. 
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JBrooks^  and  Mitchell  and  Le  Count,  as  stated  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, end  more  recently  by  D.  D.  Lewis"*  have  shown,  not  only 
iha.t  the  anterior  lobe  was  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  that  the 
iatter  was  due  to  "hyperplasia  of  the  chromophile  cells" — a 
suggestive  condition  in  view  of  my  interpretation  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  organ.     Benda's""  conclusion  (1891)   that  this 
probably  indicates  "an  excessive  activity  of  the  gland,"  Woods 
Hutchinson's"^  belief  that  the  pituitary  "is  the  growth  center 
or  at  any  rate  the  proportion  regulator  of  the  skeleton,"  indi- 
cate   that,  although  imaware  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  in- 
vestigators have  connected  the  pituitary  with  nutrition.     This 
applies  as  well  to  the  question  in  point:    Fuchs"^  remarks  in 
*    study  of  the  tumors  of  the  pituitary:  "Very  important  in 
ttkisi   connection  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  pituitary  upon 
^h.o    "bodilv  metabolism." 

It   is   plain,   therefore,  that  the   thyroid   secretion   can, 

tlxi*ough  the  anterior  pituitary,  sustain  metabolism  through  the 

"^^^3r  at  large.     Here  again,  the  prevailing  •  obscurity  as  to  the 

''^^xiaier  in  which  thvroid  extract  influences  metabolism  afifords 

^"^    itself  cogent  testimony  in  favor  of  an  interpretation  which 

^^coimts   so  readily   for   recorded   experimental   and   clinical 

^^ts.     This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when  we  realize  that 

Physiologists  have  failed  to  explain  metabolism,  as  shown  by 

^^ster's  previously  quoted  conclusion  that,  after  all,  it  "con- 

**sta  of  guesses  and  gaps."     With  the  thyroid  apparatus  as  the 

soui^ce  of  a  secretion  which  sustains  the  functional  activity  of 

*-'^^   anterior  pituitary,  i.e.,  of  the  sensory  test-organ  whitdi  gov- 

^'"^s  the  adrenals,  and  with  the  adrenal  secretion  as  the  active 

^^t:or  in  metabolism,  we  have  a  chain  composed  of  solidly 

^^»-eed  links. 

The  functional  relationship  between  the  thyroid,  the  an- 

^^*ior  pituitary  body,  and  the  adrenals  is  further  shown  by  the 

^^t;  that  each  of  these  organs,  when  overactive,  can  provoke 

S*3^C08uria.     I  pointed  out  this  fact  in  the  first  volume'^*  and 

^^tunitted  additional  evidence  in  the  present  volume^^'  as  to 


^'•D.  D.  Lewis:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull..  May,  1905. 
^'•Benda:    Cited  by  Lewis:    Ibid. 

^* Woods  Hutchinson:     Osier's  'Practice  of  Medicine,"  p.   1143,  1898. 

***Fuchs:     Wien.   klin.  Woch.,  Bd.   xvl,   S.   151,  1908. 

**Cf.  vol.  I,  pp.  382  to  420,  in  the  first  three  editions. 

'^  Cff.  this  vol..  p.  1021. 
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the  role  of  the  pituitary  and  adrenals.  The  supplementary 
evidence  concerning  that  of  the  thyroid  need  alone^  therefore, 
be  adduced. 

That  overactivity  of  the  thyroid  can  cause  glycosuria  ia 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  observed  in  exophthalmic 
goiter,  a  disease  in  which  the  thyroid  is  admittedly  overactive. 
In  some  cases,  in  fact,  glycosuria  occurs  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  typical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  exophthal- 
mos, enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  etc.  Cases  in  which  the 
sugar  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  general  disease — ^those  which 
interest  us  in  the  present  connection — have  been  reported  by 
Lauder  Brunton,^^*  Barnes,'^'  Launois,^*'  who  refers  to  twenty- 
six  cases  reported  by  others,  including  two  by  Lepine,  Souques 
and  Marinesco,^-^  Kleinwachter,"®  Pitres,""  and  many  other 
clinicians. 

That  irrespective  of  such  diseases,  overactivity  of  the  thy- 
roid can  provoke  glycosuria  has  moreover  been  pointed  out  by 
Arnold  Lorand,*^'*  who  found  that  thvroid  extract  exceeded 
adrenal  extract  in  activity  in  this  particular,  and  that  it  could 
bring  on  glycosuria,  "and  even  its  higher  degree,  true  diabetes.'* 
Bosanquet^^^  observed  a  case  of  combined  "diabetes  and  myxoe- 
dema.''  Many  !=uch  have  ])oon  reported ;  but  this  is  not  tnie 
diabetes:  it  is  the  form  in  which,  as  I  liave  previously  shown,"* 
the  ingested  sugar  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  without  first  be- 
coming converted  into  glycogen.  It  may  also  occur,  in  fact,  in 
tlie  terminal  or  cacliectic  stage  of  acroniegaly.^^^  But  this  does 
not,  in  the  least,  invalidate  the  fact  that  overactivity,  of  the 
thvroid  also  evokes  glvcosiiria  bv  causing  indirectlv  a  too  ac- 
ti\e  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  Lorand  found  that 
"by  giving  thyroid  extract  all  the  symptoms  of  true  diabetes 
could  be  produced,''  and  refers  to  cases  recorded  by  Ewald"^ 


*2*  Lauder  Brunton:    St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  253,  1874. 

»2o  Barnes:    Brit.   Med.  Jour..  June  1,  1889. 

»»  Launois:    Lyon  m^d.,  vol.   xxix.  p.  46,   1897. 

I*' Souques  and  Marinesco:  Bull,  m^d.,  June  16,  1897. 

i»  Kleinwachter:    Centralbl.   f.   Gynarol.,  Bd.  xvi,  S.  181,  1892. 

iwpitres:    Le  bull.  mM..   Aug.   IS,  1897. 

**>  Arnold  Lorand:  Ann.  dc  la  Son.  roy.  d.  sc.  mfd.  et  nat.  de  BruzeUes, 
T.  xll,  fasc.  4,  1903:  Trans.  Pathol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  Ivii,  Ft.  1.  1906;  Monthl]! 
Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  Aug.,  1906. 

"^  Bosanquet:    Lancet,  June  10,  1905. 

^^Cf.  vol.  I,  p.  418,   in  the  first  three  editions. 

'»  Cf.  also  vol.   i.  pp.  154,   197,  aOTi,   lu  the  first  three  editions. 

i3*Ewald:     Berliner  kiln.   W'och.,   Bd.   xxxii.   il.   S.  25,  55.   1895. 
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and  B6cl6re/**  in  which  diabetes  was  brought  on  by  "treat- 
ment with  large  doses  of  thyroid  extract/* 

That  a  functional  link  exists  between  the  thyroid  and  the 
anterior  pituitary  body  in  this  connection  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  cases  of  acromegaly  (the  true  form  of  which  is 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  pituitary  only,  as  shown  by 
Tamburini,"'  Harlow  Brooks,"'  Lewis  and  others)  in  which 
diabetes  is  present,  the  thyroid  is  also  found  "hypertrophied, 
with  much  colloid,**  as  illustrated  by  cases  reported  by 
Pineles,"®  Hansemann,"*  Ferrand,^*^  Harlow  Brooks,^*^  Dalle- 
magne,"^  and  others.^**  Indeed,  Lancercaux"*  and  others  have 
reported  cases  in  which  acromegaly,  exophthalmic  goiter  and 
glycosuria  were  present  simultaneously. 

Once  more  are  we  confronted  with  a  condition,  the  patho- 
logy of  which  has  remained  obscure.  Tyson,***^  for  example, 
states,  referring  to  diabetes,  that  "there  is  no  disease  concern- 
ing which  so  much  accurate  knowledge  has  been  arrived  at. 
and  of  the  true  pathology  of  which  we  are  so  thoroughly  in 
the  dark/*  An  overactive  thyroid,  by  exciting  the  anterior 
pituitary  and  through  its  test-organ,  the  adrenals,  accounts 
clearly  for  at  least  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  produced.  (We 
will  see  elsewhere  that  many  drugs  and  poisons  can  cause  it  by 
exciting  directly  the  test-organ.)  As  previously  shown,  the 
investigations  of  Blum,  Croftan,  Herter  and  others  have  dem- 
onstrated that  adrenal  extractives  produce  glycosuria. 

Now  that  the  relationship  between  the  thyroid  and  tissue 
metabolism,  i.e.,  the  vital  process — through  the  intermediary 
of  the  anterior  pituitary  and  the  adrenals — has  been  shown, 
many  clinical  facts  find  a  logical  explanation  which  so  far 
have  only  been  accounted  for  by  tentative  hypotheses  devoid  of 
foundation. 

Osier  and  Norton"*  state  that  "thyroid  extract  has  revo- 


B^clftre:    Gazette  xnM.  de  Paris,  1899;  cited  by  Lorand:    Lfx;.  cit. 
"•Tambuplnl:    Rlv.  Sperm,  de  Fren.,  p.  559,  1894;  p.  414,  1895. 
>*»  Harlow  Brooks:    Arch,  of  Neurol,  and  Psych.,  vol.  i,  p.  485,  1898. 
^Pineles:    Jahrbuch  der  Wiener  Krankenanstalten,  pp.  256,  268,  1897;  cited 
by  Lorand:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  Sept.,  1906. 

i**Hansemann:    Berl.  kiln.  Woch..  Bd.  xxxlv,  S.  417,  1897. 

^**Perrand:    Revue  neurologique,  T.  ix,  p.  271,  1901. 

"»  Harlow  Brooks:    Loc.  rit. 

*«*  Dallemagne:    Archives  de  m^d.  exp^rimentale,  etc.,  T.  vll,  p.  589,  1895. 

»«  Cited  by  Lorand:    Loc.  cit. 

iM  Lancereaux:    La  semaine  mMlcale,  Feb.  3,  1895. 

**»  Tyson:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  797. 

*^  Osier  and  Norton:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  496. 
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lutionized  the  treatment  of  cretinism/'  and  that  such  "children 
show  a  most  astonishing  rapidity  of  growth  during  the  first 
months  or  a  year  of  treatment/'  after  which  "growth  proceeds 
gradually  as  in  healthy  children/'  along  with  development  of 
the  intelligence,  the  adjustment  of  functions  to  the  normal, 
etc.  Now,  in  this  disease,  as  in  myxoedema,  its  kindred  dis- 
order in  adults,  the  vital  processes  are  not  carried  on  with  suflB- 
cient  activity,  and— in  the  light  of  my  views — thyroid  extract, 
by  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  raises  all  vital  functions  to 
their  normal  standard  by  promoting  general  nutrition.  Hence 
also,  the  value  of  thyroid  extract:  in  arrested  growth,  irre- 
spective of  cretinism,  as  shown  by  Hertoghe,^*^  Schmidt,***  and 
others ;  for  delayed  union  in  fractures  by  Gauthier,***  Bayon,*** 
and  others ;  chronic  osteomyelitis  by  W.  J.  Taylor,"*  etc.,  and 
other  conditions  in  which  the  vital  and  reparative  processes  are 
sluggish. 

All  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  influence  of  thyroid 
extract  upon  accumulated  wastes,  fats,  etc.  In  enhancing  meta- 
bolism, it  naturally  promotes  destruction  of  these  substances; 
in  other  words,  as  stated  by  Easterbrook,  thyroid  extract  is 
"a  profound  catabolic  stimulant";  hence  its  marked  action  in 
obesity  as  shown  by  Charrin/'^^  Magnus-Levy,**^'  and  many 
other  clinicians,  and  its  special  efficacy  as  observed  by  French 
physicians  in  subjects  that  are  also  "pale,  soft  and  flabby."  By 
stimulating  metabolism,  the  fats  arc  caused  to  break  down — 
the  first  manifestation  of  adequate  oxygenation. 

This  applies  as  well  to  toxic  wastes  which  accumulate  when 
metabolism  is  inadequate — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  relief 
afforded  ])y  thyroid  extract  in  the  tetany  that  follows  reilioval 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  absence  of  thyroid  secretion  which 
this  operation  entails,  by  depriving  the  test-organ  of  its  normal 
stimulus,  reduces  the  secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  oxygenation  of  the  entire  organism  being  corres- 
pondingly impaired,  the  food  and  tissue  wastes  are  inadequately 


"T  Hertoghe:    BuH.  de  I* Acad.  roy.  de  mM.  de  Belgique,  p.  897,  1895. 
"«  Schmidt:    Therap.  Woch.,  Nov.  15,  1896. 
"•Gauthler:    Lyon  m#d.,   vol.   Ixxxv,  pp.  296,  359,  1897. 

'**Bayon:    Vcrhandlungen  des  phya.  ni6d.  GeseUBch.  zu  WQrzburg.  Bd.  zxzT, 
S  249    1903. 

"i"  W.  i.  Taylor:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Mod.,  July,  1906. 
"'Charrln:    Semaine  m4d..  Jan.  2.  1895. 
1"  Magnus-Levy:    Zelt.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxxiii.  Hft.  3-4,  S.  208,  1897. 
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catabolized  and  accumulate  in  the  blood,  finally  causing  convul- 
sions. Herbivora,  rabbits,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  whose  food 
contains  much  less  nuclein  and  other  substances  capable  of 
forming  toxic  wastes,  suffer  less  from  tetany  than  carnivorous 
animals,  cats,  dogs,  foxes,  men,  etc.,  whose  food  contains  con- 
siderable of  these  noxious  and  spasmogenic  bodies.  Even  in 
the  latter  animals,  however,  thyroid  extract  arrests  the  con- 
vulsions. 

The  thyroid  gland  has  long  been  known  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  toxic  wastes,  its  secretion  being  thought  to  do  so  while 
circulating  in  the  blood  by  some  authorities,  while  others  hold 
that  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the  organ  itself.  These  views, 
however,  have  not  been  satisfactorily  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  excitation  of  the  adrenal  center  in  the  anterior  pi- 
tuitary— the  test-organ — and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
blood's  oxygenizing  (and  therefore,  catabolic)  activity,  accounts 
clearly  for  the  beneficial  effects  observed  as  long  as  the  extract 
is  administered. 

This  explains  also  the  beneficial  and  sometimes  curative 
effects  of  thyroid  extract  in  the  tetany  of  gastroenteritis,  espe- 
cially in  children,  and  idiopathic  tetany  as  shown  by  Gott- 
stein,^"*  Maestro,****  Levy-Dorn,*'*®  and  other  observers.  While 
the  spasmogenic  toxics  here  are  derived  directly  from  imper- 
fectly digested  food-stuffs,  the  fact  that  toxic  waste  products 
are  likewise  destroyed  under  the  influence  of  thyroid  extract 
is  shown  by  its  marked  action  in  puerperal  eclampsia.  This 
was  first  shown  by  Nicholson,***^  whose  aim  was  to  antagonize 
"auto-intoxication,^^  thyroid  proving  curative  when  given  in 
large  doses.  Nicholson's  results  have  been  corroborated  by 
other  observers. 

Here  again  we  have  evidence  of  concomitant  overactivity 
of  the  anterior  pituitary.  Lange***^  found  in  a  study  of  133 
cases,  that  the  thyroid  gland  begins  to  enlarge  during  the  fifth 
or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  and  that  eclampsia  and  albumin- 
uria occurred  most  frequently  among  cases  (22)  which  did  not 


»«Gott8telii:    Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenhellk.,  Bd.  vi,  S.  177,  1895. 
^■^  Maestro:    Riforma  Medica.  vol.  xli,  li,  p.  468,  1896. 
^■•Levy-Dorii:    Berl.  kiln.  Woch.,  Bd.   xxxlil,  S.  88,  1896. 
>"  Nicholson :    Scottish  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  vlll,  p.  503,  1901;  vol.  xli, 
p.  204,  1903. 

>»Lanse:    Zeit  f.  Qeburts.  u.  Oyn&k.,  Bd.  xl,  S.  34,  1899. 
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bhow  this  enlargement.  This  indicates — ^in  the  light  of  my 
views— overactivity  of  the  organ  at  a  time  when  the  wastes  of 
the  foetus  are  such  as  to  increase  materially  those  of  the  mother, 
the  object  being  to  enhance  the  catabolic  activity  of  the  blood 
correspondingly.  Hence  the  beneficial  influence  of  thyroid  ex- 
tract observed  by  Nicholson  and  others.  That  the  anterior 
pituitary  is  the  seat  of  a  corresponding  overactivity  during 
pregnancy  is  shown  by  Comte,"®  who  specified  that  "the  hyper- 
trophy affected  the  glandular  lobe  alone.'^  Launois  and  Mulon*** 
confirmed  these  observations  and  emphasize  "the  disproportion 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland,  the  epithelial  lobe  being 
much  larger,  in  comparison  with  the  neural  lobe,  than  under 
normal  conditions."  Histological  examination  of  the  organs 
showed,  moreover,  that  they  were  "in  a  manifest  state  of  hyper- 
activity." 

As  will  be  shown  under  their  respective  headings,  thyroid 
extract  has  also  proven  beneficial  in  such  disorders  as  epilepsy, 
tetanus,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  etc.,  in  which,  as  in  eclampsia, 
toxic  wastes  are  the  pathogenic  elements — all  through  its  stim- 
ulating action  upon  the  test-organ,  i.e.,  the  adrenal  center. 

Adrenal  extract,  adrenalin,  etc.,  have  also  proven  effective 
— due  allowance  being  made  for  its  ephemeral  action — in  dis- 
orders characterized  by  deficient  oxygenation,  hypocatabolism, 
etc. 

We  have  seen  that  adrenal  extract  and  adrenalin  provoked 
glycosuria:  the  increase  of  metabolic  activity  in  the  pancreas, 
and  the  resulting  overproduction  of  amylopsin — the  ferment 
which  acts  on  glycogen — account  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
familiar  action  of  adrenal  on  the  tissues  is  also  explained  by  the 
intense  metabolic  activitv  which  it  excites  in  the  cellular  ele- 
nients,  owing  mainly  to  its  identity  as  a  catalytic — a  fact  which 
(explains  also  the  observation  of  Herter  that  glycosuria  could 
be  produced  by  applying  a  solution  of  adrenal  into  the  pancreas. 
The  vascular  contraction  it  produces — thus  insuring  a  bloodless 
field  for  operation — is  also  a  normal  outcome  of  the  excessive 
metabolism  it  induces  in  the  nnisciilar  elements  of  the  vessels. 
This  acounts  for  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis  by  adrenal 


»"•  Comte:    Th^se  dc  Lausanne,  1898. 

1*0  Launois  and  Mulon:    Ann.  dp  gyndc.  et.  d'0bst6t.,  Jan.,  1904. 
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extractives,  as  shown  by  Jo8ii6/*^  Erb/"*  von  Rzentkowski/'"* 
and  others,  since  excessive  constriction  of  the  vasa  vasorum 
must  normally  produce  denutrition  of  the  vascular  coats,  with 
degeneration  and  fibrosis  as  results.  Thus  Councilman,^**  in  a 
study  of  forty-one  autopsies,  f oimd  that  in  the  nodular  form 
the  primary  alteration  consisted  "in  a  degeneration  or  a  local 
infiltration  in  the  media  and  adventitia,  chiefly  about  the  vasa 
vasorum/^    - 

The  usefulness  of  adrenal  extract  and  adrenalin  in  condi- 
tions due  to  depression  of  vital  activity,  hypocatabolism,  etc., 
likewise  finds  a  logical  explanation.  In  shock,  a  condition  in 
which,  as  stated  by  Kinnaman,^"*^  "the  most  uniform  and  pro- 
gressive factor'^  is  "the  fall  in  temperature,"  adrenalin,  as 
shown  by  Crile,***  is  of  great  value  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed. This  investigator  resuscitated  animals  by  its  use — 
with  simultaneous  artificial  respiration — fifteen  minutes  after 
life  had  ceased — a  normal  result  in  the  light  of  my  opinion, 
since  the  adrenal  secretion  sustains  the  vital  process  in  the 
tissue  cells.  In  cases  of  asthma  with  lowered  vasomotor  tone 
S.  Solis-Cohen**^  and  Bullawa  and  Kaplan^*®  found  it  effective; 
so  did  Mankovsky,*'*  Floersheim,"®  and  others,  in  cardiac 
weakness  and  threatening  collapse — especially,  according  to 
Boy-Teissier,^^^  when  there  is  dilatation  and  cyanosis.  These 
are  but  few  of  the  conditions  in  which  adrenal  extractives  have 
been  tried  successfully.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  disorders, 
they  have  proven  effective  only  where  the  life-processes  were 
more  or  less  in  abeyance. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  now  seen  that  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
anterior  pituitary  and  the  adrenals  influence  temperature  and 
metabolism  in  the  same  way,  and  that  they  awaken  homolog- 
ous phenomena  in  many  directions.  That  each  of  these  struc- 
tures is  capable  of  provoking  individually  such  parallel  effects 
would  be  illogical;  indeed,  no  experimentally-sustained  explana- 


»«  Jo8u6:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  blol.,  toI.  Iv,  p.  1374,  1903. 
i«  Erb:    WIen.  med.  Presse,  Bd.  xlv,  Nu.  18,  S.  884,  1904. 
■  *•■  von  Rzentkowski:    Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  Bd.  xll,  S.  830,  1904. 
>•«  Councilman:    Osier's  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  p.  ITi,  third  edition.  1898. 
i*Kinnaman:    Annals  of  Surg.,  Dec,  1903. 
^^  Crile:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  Mar.  5.  1903. 
'•f  S.  Solis-Cohen:    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  May  12,  1900. 
***  Bullawa  and  Kaplan:    Med.  News,  Oct.  24,  1903. 

^'^  MankoTsky:    Russian  Archives  of  Path.,  Clin.  Med.  and  Bact.,  Mar.,  1898L 
'^Floersbelm:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  6,  1900. 
m  Boy-TelBsier:    Arch.  g6n.  de  m^d.,  Aug.  23,  1904. 
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tion  would  be  available  to  account  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand^  when  the  three  sets  of  organs  are  considered  as  related 
functionally,  i.e.,  as  the  adrenal  system,  the  phenomena 
awakened  by  each  organ  occur  as  normal  results  of  its  action 
upon  the  organ  with  which  it  is  linked.  Thus,  the  thyro-para- 
thyroid  secretion  enhances  metabolism  by  exciting  the  anterior 
pituitary  body,  owing  to  the  pr^ence  in  the  latter  of  its  send- 
live  test-organ ;  the  anterior  pituitary  in  turn  produces  the  same 
effect  by  stimulating  the  adrenals  through  the  nerve-path  which 
unites  it  with  these  glands;  finally,  the  adrenals  also  sustain 
metabolic  activity  through  their  secretion,  the  precursor  of 
adrenoxidase.  Of  the  latter  substance  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say:"^  "It  is  able  not  only  to  endow  nonliving  though  viable 
proteids  with  vitality  by  bringing  into  play  and  governing  the 
activity  of  various  other  physico-chemical  bodies,  but  it  can 
also  sustain  the  vital  process  it  has  initiated  in  all  the  cells  of  an 
organism/^  Recalling  now  that  it  is  through  the  intermediary 
of  leucocytes  laden  with  exogenous  products  that  the  secretions 
elaborated  in  the  thyroid  and  the  parathyroids  can  produce 
such  effects,  and  that  toxic  wastes  are  destroyed  when  excess  of 
adrenoxidase  appears  in  the  blood,  we  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  means  through  which  the  body  protects  itself  against  dis- 
ease, i,e.y  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  first  volume 
and  in  the  present  section  warrants  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  the  thyroid  apparatus  (the  thyroid  and  parathyroids),  the  an- 
terior  pituitary  body  and  the  adrenals  are  functionally  interde' 
pendent  and  thus  constitute  the  adrenal  system;  (2)  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  apparatus  is  to  supply  a  secretion  to  the  blood 
which  enables  the  latter,  while  circulating  through  the  anterior 
pituitary  body,  to  excite  its  test-organ;  (3)  the  function  of  the 
test-organ  is  to  react  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  the  thyro* 
parathyroid  secretion,  to  stimulate  the  adrenals  and  thus  to  suS' 
tain  their  secretory  efficiency ;  (4)  the  function  of  the  adrenals 
is  to  sustain  oxygenation  and  therefore  general  metabolism — the 
vital  process — by  means  of  its  oxygen-laden  secretion,  adrenoxi- 
dase; (5)  if  from  any  cause  the  functional  activity  of  either 
one  of  the  organs  composing  the  adrenal  system  becomes  inade- 

"2  c/.  this  vol.,  p.  93S  €t  seq. 
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quat^  or  excessive,  general  metabolism,  and  therefore  the  vital 
proc^^s,  is  influenced  accordingly.  Hence,  (6)  the  functions  of 
the  €M^renal  system  are  (a)  to  sustain  general  metabolism  and 
ike  t^^tal  process,  (b)  to  protect  the  organism,  when  toxic  wastes 
Qccu^^rarzulate  in  the  blood,  by  augmenting  the  proportion  of  adren- 
oxid^M^e  supplied  to  the  blood  and  therefore  the  antitoxic  activity 
of  the  latter;  (7)  the  adrenal  system,  therefore,  is  the  body's 
auio^protective  or  auto-immunizing  mechanism. 

THE     THYRO-PARATHYROID  SECRETION  AS  THE  SENSITIZING 
SUBSTANCE  OF  ALL  CELLS  AND  AS  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXCITANT  OF  THE  TEST-ORGAN. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  experiments  of  Gley, 
Moussu,   and  Vassale   and   General!   showed   that   the  thyroid 
fulfilled  trophic  functions,  while  extirpation  of  the  parathy- 
roids was  followed   by   convulsive   phenomena.    This   is   sus- 
tained by  a  large  number  of  experiments  in  animals  and  many 
epical  observations.     In  young  dogs,  for  instance,  extirpation 
^^  the  thyroid  alone  provokes  all  the  phenomena  of  cretinism; 
*8  stated  by  Jeandelize^^'  "the  animals  remain  small,  become 
apathetic;  the   face  becomes   wrinkled,   the  trunk   brodd,   the 
^Jly   rounded,    the    skin   thickened    and    lobulated    owing   to 
''^yxcedematous  infiltration,  and  the  fur  rough/'     Briefly,  thy- 
roidectomy   pure     and    simple    provokes    trophic     disorders, 
^^though  Kishi^'*  found  recently  that  dogs  and  cats  may  die 
^^^T  this   procedure   even   though    the   parathyroids   are    left 
intact,  the   fact   remains   that   even    in   carnivorous   animals, 
'^^l^iding  man,  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  proper  is  not  usually 
^'^ll<)wed  by  death,  but  by  the  cachexia  strumipriva  of  Rever- 
"^^^  and  Kocher,  i.e.,  myxoedema. 

Removal  of  both  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids,  on  the  other 
^^*^d,  is  generally  fatal.  Jeandelize  collected  427  experiments 
®^  this  kind  on  record,  all  in  dogs.  The  mortality  was  91.6 
P^^^"  cent.  Edmunds*^*^  states  that  this  procedure  causes  "almost 
11^ "v^ariably  the  following  symptoms:  tremors,  convulsive  at- 
~^^l8  with  rapidity  of  breathing  and  rigidity  of  limbs  passing 
•o  paralysis.    Death  comes  on  within  a  few  days,  usually  in 

"'Jeandelize:    Loe.  oit,  p.  41. 

"♦Ktehl:    Vlrchow's  Archly,  Bd.  clxxvl,  S.  2e0,  1904. 

*^  Edmunds:    Practitioner,  Apr.,  1901. 
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less  than  a  week/'  The  same  writer  says  also,  however:  ^^The 
excision  of  the  four  parathyroids  only,  leaving  the  thyroid 
proper,  generally  causes  the  same  symptoms  with  the  same 
termination.  Indeed,  Vassale  and  Generali^^*  lost  all  their 
nine  dogs  in  eight  days;  Moussu,^^^  all  of  his  eighteen  dogs 
in  from  two  to  forty-six  days;  Lusena/^'  all  of  his  nineteen 
(logs  in  three  days.  Edmunds,*'"  however,  lost  only  four  out 
of  nine.  Vincent  and  Jolly"**  found  also  that  parathyroidec- 
tomy was  not  necessarily  fatal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  procedure  is  self-evident;  the  mortality  approxi- 
mates at  least  that  which  follows  removal  of  the  thyroid  and 
parathyroids. 

This  confirms  the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Gley**^  over 
fifteen  years  ago  that  the  parathyroids  are  decidedly  the  most 
active  organs  of  what  he  has  termed  the  '^thyroid  apparatus.^ 
The  reason  for  this  became  apparent  when  he  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  secretion  of  the  parathyroids  differed  from 
that  of  the  thyroid  in  that  it  contained  six  times  more  iodine 
in  the  dog,  and  twenty-five  times  more  in  the  rabbit.  Although 
these  relative  proportions  are  doubtless  subject  to  great  vari- 
ations, they  nevertheless  suggest  that  the  parathyroids  are  the 
source  of  the  principle  which  endows  the  secretion  of  the 
thyroid  with  the  greater  part,  of  its  activating  or  rather  ener- 
gizing property — probably,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large 
proportion  of  iodine  it  contains. 

A  strikiqg  feature  concerning  iodine  is  its  uniform  pres- 
ence in  organic  matter  in  combination  with  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  In  the  seas  it  is  found  in  abundance 
in  marine  plants,  especially  the  algje.  Spring  water  was  also 
found  by  Chatin^^-  to  contain  iodine,  but  not  at  the  spring 
itself,  and  only  in  water  that  had  followed  a  course  strewn  with 
fragments  of  organic  matter,  animal  and  vegetable.  It  is  also 
present  in  the  soil.     Dau])ri'o^'*^  found  it  in  the  thermal  waters 


""  VasRalp  and  Gcnerall:    Arch.  Ital.  do  Diol.,  T.  xxv,  p.  459,  1896. 

'"Moussu;    C.  r.  do  la  Soc.  do  blol.,  Jan.  HI.  l«97. 

^"LuBcna:  "FlBio-patologla  doll  'apparccohio  tiro-parateroldeo,"  Florence, 
1R99. 

»^  Edmunds:    Jour,  of  Pathol,   and  Raot..   May,  1899. 

iHo  vinoent  and  Jolly:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,   vol.   xxxll,   p.   C5,   1904. 

"•»  Gley:    C.  r.  do  la  Soo.  de  blol.,  p.  843.  l«9l. 

i^^Tbatln:  CItod  by  Trousaoau  and  Pldoux:  "Trait6  do  Th6rap,"  toI.  I, 
p.  327.  1875. 

»»a  Daubr^e:  Cited  by  Dana:  "Manual  of  Geology,"  pp.  .^^l  and  336,  fourth 
ediUon,  1895. 
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rf  BourbouIe-les-Bains^  and  many  mineral  waters  are  known 
to  contain  it.  While  all  waters  in  which  iodine  is  present  tend 
to  eliminate  it  (hence  the  greater  quantity  of  iodine  at  the 
M-fihore  than  elsewhere,  and  in  rain-water)  all  living  cells, 
•nimal  or  vegetable,  have  a  marked  affinity  for  it.  That  it  is 
an  important  constituent  of  the  living  organism  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  marine  animals  contain  more  or  less  of  it, 
the  European  oyster  and  the  cod  probably  the  largest  propor- 
tion. Fresh-water  fishes,  crustaceans  and  batrachians  also  show 
distinct  evidence  of  its  presence.  We  have  seen  that  our  blood 
is  after  all  but  a  bit  of  the  ocean  circulating  in  our  vessels 
and  that,  as  stated  by  Claude  Bernard,  our  cells  live  therein  as 
fiahes  do  in  water. 

Chittenden,***  however,  justly  urges  that  "the  iodine  in 
iodothyrin  is  certainly  not  active  as  iodine;  the  amount  is  too 
wnall.'^    How  then  does  it  act? 

Suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  thyro- 
parathyroid  secretion  embodies  not  only  the  compounds  that 
ve  found  in  the  digestive  leucocytes,  but  also  nucleo-proteid 
i&d  adrenoxidase. 

Ten  years  ago,  Halliburton"**  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on 
the  internal  secretions,  remarked:  "Among  the  earliest  to 
JDveatigate  the  proteids  of  the  thyroid  was  Bubnow,"*  and  to 
Wte  of  these,  thyreo-proteid,  Notkin***^  attributes  the  activity 
of  the  organ.  He  considers  that  its  action  resembles  that  of  an 
®zyme  or  unorganized  ferment/*  In  a  foot-note  the  author 
■tates  that  "the  ferment-theory  is  also  urged  by  White  and 
Davies.*'  Again:  "An  investigation  of  the  thyroid-proteids 
was  later  made  by  Oourlay***  under  my  supervision,  and  his 
^^iWilusions  are  as  follows:  The  only  proteid  that  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  thvroid  is  a  nucleo-proteid; 
ttia  is  derived,  at  any  rate  in  part,  from  the  colloid  material  in 
™o  acini.**  Halliburton  says  in  this  connection,  that  nucleo- 
pioteid  "is  proteid  in  combination  with  nuclein,  the  phos- 
Phopufr-rich  constituent  of  nuclei,  but  which  is  also  found  in 

jl^^ChltteDden:    Tnns.   Congr.  of  Amer.   Phys.  and  Surgs.,   yol.   It,  p.  101, 

]|*Htlllbarton:    PraetlUoDer,  Jan..  1897. 
^Bttbnow:    Zelt  f.  phjiiol.  Chemie.  Bd.  Till.  S.  1,  1894. 
^Notkln:    Wlen.  med.  Wocb.,  Bd.  xlv,  S.  824  u.  872,  1896. 
*0<mrlay:    Jour,  of  Phjaiol..  vol.  xvl,  p.  23.  1894. 
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the  protoplasm  of  cells'' — thus  proving  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  compound  we  found  elsewhere.  Finally,  he  states 
that  "Hutchison^®^  confirms  Baumann's  theory  that  the  activity 
of  the  organ  is  accounted  for  by  its  proteid  iodine-containing 
constituents;  after  removal  of  the  proteids,  thyroid  extracts 
are  of  no  use." 

The  last  sentence  shows  clearly  that  iodine  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  action  of  the  secretion  and  that  its  influence 
partly  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  proteid — ^with  which, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  all  ferments  are 
intimately  combined.  Notkin's  observation  that  the  action  of 
the  secretion  resembled  that  of  a  ferment,  and  the  fact,  shown 
by  myself,  that  all  the  ferments  of  the  organism  owe  their 
activity  to  the  "ferment  of  ferments,"  the  active  principle  of  the 
adrenal  secretion — that  embodied  in  adrenoxidase — all  point  to 
the  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  adrenoxidase,  corpuscular  and  plas- 
matic, is  a  globulin.  Now,  R.  Hutchison^®"  states  that  the  col- 
loid consists  of  two  proteids:  "One  of  these,  which  makes  up 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  secretion,  resembles  closely  in  its 
behavior  the  class  of  proteids  spoken  of  as  globulins;  the  other 
is  a  nucleo-proteid."  He  also*®^  found  that  besides  containing 
phosphorus  and  beinji:  rich  in  iodine,  the  colloid  contained 
sulphur,  an  element  which,  as  stated  by  Gamgee^**  in  reference 
to  haemoglobin,  "belongs  to  the  albuminous  part  of  the  mole- 
cule," i.e.,  to  adrenoxidase.  The  iodine  is  evidently  bound  up 
with  the  latter,  for  Baumann^"^  found  his  iodothyrin  in  the 
albumins  of  the  gland  as  ''ihyro-iodoglobulin  or  thyro-todoa/6ti- 
min/'  Oswald^®*  also  isolated  a  body  he  termed  thyreoglobulin, 
which  constituted  about  10  pet  cent,  of  the  gland  and  contained 
14.3  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  which  was  found  to  increase  meta- 
bolism, and  nitrogen  excretion,  etc. 

Briefly,  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  differs  only  frorn 
the  proteolytic  triad  distri])uted  by  leucocytes  to  all  the  cells  in 
the  organism,  in  that  it  contains  iodine — 9.3  per  cent,  in  Bau- 

1**  Hutchison :    Brit.    Med.    Jour.,   Mar.   21,    1896;  Jour,   of  Physiol.,   vol.   zx, 
p.  474.  1896. 

i«>  R.  Hutchison:    PractUlonor,  April.  1901. 

^•>  Hutchison:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,   vol.  xx.  p.  474,  1896. 

^«  Oamgee:    Schiifer's  •'T.  B.  of  Phygfol."  vol  i,  p.  202,  1898. 

^"  Baumann:    Lw.  fit. 

»•*  Oswald:    MOnch.  mod.  Woch.,  Bd.  xlvl.  S.  1073,  1899. 
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mann's  thyroidin,  14.3  in  Oswahrs  thyreoglobulin — closely 
bound  up  with  adrenoxidase.  As  Chittenden  says,  iodine  is 
certainly  not  active  as  such.  In  fact,  Toepfer*"'*^  has  shown  that 
one  ounce  of  sheep's  thyroid  contains  but  0.009  (^/^  grain)  of 
this  halogen.  The  foregoing  facts  point  to  its  mode  of  action, 
viz.,  that  of  a  "ferment"  as  stated  by  Notkin — a  triad,  from  my 
point  of  view,  in  which  iodine  plays  the  part  of  preferment. 
What  is  the  physiological  action  of  this  iodine  triad  or 
^'ferment''  ? 

Ixjvene,^**  Justus,'"^   and  others  found   iodine   in   practi- 
cally all  tissues.    Gley^"^  held  that  the  iodine  found  in  the  thy- 
roid is  derived  from   the  blood,  his  researches  having  shown 
that  the  red  corpuscles  stored  it.    We  have  seen,  however,  that 
iodine  is  not   taken  up   by   these   cells,   but,   as   obsen^ed   by 
Labbe  and   Lortat- Jacob,  by  leucocytes.     The   phenomena   of 
iodophilia  also  show  that  these  cells  are  prone  to  absorb  this 
halogen.    Its  presence  in  the  red  corpuscles,  however,  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  my  views,  is  subject  to  an  interpretation 
other  tlian  that  advanced  by  Gley : — 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  foHowed  the  secretions  of 
the  th}Toid  and  parathyroids  to  the  heart,  where  they  entered 
the  general  venous  circulation  jointly,  and  thence  to  the  pulmon- 
ary alveoli.  In  the  first  three  editions^"®  I  submitted  data  which 
had  led  me  to  suggest  that  the  eosinophil e  leucocytes  (which  are 
often  found  in  the  sputum  in  asthma,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  are 
thought  by  various  authors  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  alveolar  cpithelium^^**)  built  up  hannoglobin — its  iron-con- 
taining portion,  ha^matin — with  iron  derived  from  the  intes- 
tine, and  carried  it  to  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  Here,  I  held, 
the  cells  secreted  their  product  into  the  adjacent  plasma,  where 
it  was  "absorbed  by  the  underlying  red  corpuscles  along  with  the 
oxygenized  secretion'^  of  the  adrenals,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase.  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  eosinophiles  had  already  been 
associated  with  this  function  bv  llavem,  who  described  them  as 
the  "ha»moglobinic  cells."-*^*     Under  these  conditions,  the  pro- 

"•Toepfer:     Lancet.  Mar.  7.  1896. 

^■•Levene:     Arch,  of  Neurol,  and  Psychopath.,  vol.  it,  p.  571.  1899. 

^'^  Justus:     Vlrchow's  Archiv.   Bd.  clxxvi,  S.   1.  1904, 

»*Gley:     Semaine  m6d.,  May  25,  1898. 

"•C/.  vol.   i,   p.  716,  In  the  first  three  editions. 

*^LenharU:     "Clinical  Micros,  and  Chem.."  transl.  by  Brooks,  1904. 

»»  Hayem:     Cited  by  Levaditi:    Loc,  (it.,  p.  36. 
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cess  through  which  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  enters  the 
red  corpuscles  is  self-evident:  being  likewise  present  in  the 
plasma  underlying  the  avcoli,  it  is  absorbed  with  the  haemo- 
globin and  its  albuminous  moiety,  adrenoxidase,  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  latter  throughout  the  body.  Hence  the  secre- 
tion is  distributed  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  all  cells  and  to  the 
plasma  itself. 

The  marked  influence  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion 
on  metabolism  suggests  that  it  is  more  potent  in  the  vital  pro- 
cess than  adrenoxidase  itself.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  para- 
thyroids does  not  always  cause  death.  We  have  seen  that 
Edmunds  lost  but  four  out  of  his  nine  dogs.  Vincent  and 
jolly202  ^gpg  gioQ  |g^  experimentally  to  conclude  that  "it  can- 
not be  truly  said  thaf  either  thyroids  or  parathyroids  are  essen- 
tial for  life,  since  it  is  frequently  possible  to  remove  either 
or  both  without  causing  death/'  although  they  fully  recognize 
"as  others  have  done,  that  fatal  results,  when  they  occur,  are 
not  due  to  injuries  to  surrounding  structures  accompanying 
the  surgical  interference,  but  must  be  referred  to  absence  of  the 
glands  in  question."  Again,  if  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion 
were  the  chief  factor  in  sustaining  the  cellular  interchanges, 
removal  of  the  pituitary  body  or  of  the  adrenals  would  only 
give  rise  to  trophic  disorders  and  seldom  if  ever  prove  fatal; 
whereas,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  death  occurs  within 
a  few  days.  This  fact  in  itself,  however,  affords  a  clue  to  the 
role  of  the  secretion.  As  a  large  number  of  experiments  have 
shown,  carnivorous  animals  are  readily  killed  by  thyro-para- 
thyroideetomv  while  many  herbivorous  animals  survive.     More- 

•r  k'  •/ 

over,  if  carnivorous  animals  are  fed  on  milk  onlv,  after  the 
operation,  the  post-operative  life  is  greatly  prolonged.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  the  thyro-parathyroid 
secretion  is  connected  in  some  way  with  toxic  wastes  (which 
are  proportionally  much  greater  under  a  meat  diet  than  under 
a  vegetable  diet)  and  that  this  influence  is  exercised  not  only, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  cellular  elements  of  the  anterior 
pituitary,  but  upon  all  cells. 

The  close   association   of  the   thyro-parathyroid   secretion 

•"Vincent  anA  JoUy:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  zocxli,  p.  66,  1904. 
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wim  adrenoxidase,  which  led  Oswald  to  term  the  thyroid  secre- 
tion  **thyroglobulin/^  corresponds  with  a  constituent  of  the 
blood  to  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  preceding  volume,  viz., 
Sir  A.  E.  Wright's  "opsonin''  a  substance  which  renders  micro- 
organisms vulnerable  to  phagocytes. 

Denys  and  Leclef,^®*  in  1895,  showed  experimentally  that 
leiieoc}ie8  were  able  to  ingest  bacteria  only  after  the  latter  had 
been  prepared,  so  to  say,  by  the  action  of  some  substance  in  the 
Wood-plasma.     Thus,  while  the  blood  of  a  normal  rabbit  failed 
to  destroy  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  that  of  a  vaccinated  rab- 
Wt  delayed  the  multiplication  of  these  germs  and  sometimes 
destroyed  them.     Such  a  rabbit  could  stand  with  impunity  a 
dose  of  streptococcus  sufficient  to  cause  erysipelas  in  a  normal 
wiimal.     Now,  leucocytes   from  the  latter,   though   unable  to 
destroy  streptococci,  destroyed  actively  these  germs  in  the  blood 
^f   the  vaccinated  animal,  while  blood  from  the  latter,  when 
added  to  that  of  a  normal  animal,  also  caused  the  leucocytes  of 
^his   animal  to  become  energetically  bactericidal.     This  shows 
plainly  that  the  plasma  of  a  vaccinated  animal  contains  a  sub- 
stance which  either  increases  the  vulnerability  of  the  germs 
*^  phagocytosis  or  the  activity  of  the  phagocytes.     Two  years 
**ter,  Mennes^®*  noted  that  the  immunity  conferred  on  guinea- 
P^gs  with  toxins  or  pneumococcus  cultures  was  due  to  a  change 
^  their  serum  which  increased  markedly  the  activity  of  phago- 
cytosis,  though   the  phagocytes   themselves  were   not   directly 
^fluenced.     Wright    and    Douglas^®*^    termed    this    substance 
^pBonin'*  and  showed  that  it  was  a  constituent  of  the  serum 
^^  plasma.     They  likewise  concluded  that  it  prepared  the  bac- 
^^^  for  phagocytosis  without  acting  on  the  leucocytes.     Neu- 
*^'^   and  Rimpau****  also  found  in  the  plasma  a  substance  which 
^^^^itized^'  bacteria  without  influencing  the  leucocytes.     Viru- 
^'fc   streptococci  and  pneumococci  which  failed  to  be  ingested 
^      'the  latter  when  they  had  been  previously  treated  to  anti- 
'^^^^tococeic  serum,  were  immediately  taken  up  by  these  cells 
^l^^n  the  germs  had  themselves  been  treated  to  this  serum, 
^^^*^gh  tiie  leucocytes  had  not.     Many  other  experimenters  have 


^Denyt  and  Leclef:    "La  Cellule,"  T.  xl.  p.  198,  1895. 

y  Mennea;    Zeit.  f.  Hyg..  Bd.  xxy.  S.  413,  1897. 

2 Wright  and  Douglas:    Proc.  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixxll,  p.  367.  1908. 

^"'Nanfeld  and  Rlmpau:    Deutsche  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  xxx,  S.  1468,  1904. 
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confirmed  these  observations  without,  however,  throwing  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  process.  Moreover,  as  recently  stated 
by  Potter,  Ditman  and  Bradley  :=^^  "Up  to  the  present  time 
very  little  has  been  determined  concerning  the  source  of  the 
opsonins,"  and,  referring  to  the  above-named  investigators, 
they  state  that  they  have  all  shown  that  "the  opsonins  exist 
in  the  blood  serum  and  not  in  the  leucocytes." 

This  affords  a  first  point  in  which  opsonin  corresponds  with 
the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion :  being  stored  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles it  is  secreted  with  the  adrenoxidase  to  which  it  is  linked, 
and  thus  becomes  a  constituent  of  the  plasma. 

Again,  Bordet,  as  is  well  known,  termed  substance  sensi- 
bilisatrice  or  "sensitizing  substance"  and  Gruber  preparator  or 
"preparing  substance"  (Ehrlich's  amboceptor)  a  body  which 
rendered  bacteria,  red  corpuscles,  or  any  kind  of  cell  in  fact, 
vulnerable  to  the  destructive  action  of  Buchner^s  alexins 
(Ehrlich's  complement).  Now,  in  the  first  volume  I  empha- 
sized repeatedly  the  fact  that  Ehrlich's  complement — the  iden- 
tity and  source  of  which  lie  has  so  far  failed  to  show — was  the 
intra-leucocytic  trypsin,  i.e.,  the  proteolytic  triad. 

This  affords  three  more  facts  whicli  harmonize  with  my 
interpretation,  and  with  experimentally  established  data  con- 
cerning opsonins,  since  the  "sensitizing"  substance  is  shown 
to  affect  tlie  bacteria ;  to  do  so  without  influencing  the  leuco- 
cytes; and  finally,  to  prepare  the  bacteria  for  the  phagocytic 
leucocytes. 

A  fifth  confirmatory  point  is  available  in  that,  precisely 
as  is  the  case  with  the  substance  sensi bilisatrice,  which,  as  I  state 
on  page  735  of  the  first  volume,  "stands,  without  undergoing 
alteration,  heating  up  to  00°  to  (35°  C,"  Kinghom  and 
Twichcll,2°^  referring  to  the  observations  of  Wright  and  Doug- 
las, state  that  opsonins  "lose  their  power  when  heated  up  to 
00°  to  65°  C.  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes." 

Again,  Bordet,  Buchner  and  Gruber  do  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  "sensitizing  substance''  is  a  compound  body;  in 
my  own  allusions  to  its  honiologuo,  the  oxidizing  substance  (now 
adrenoxidase)  in  the  first  volume,  its  boat  limit  is  always  given 


»3  Potter,  Ditman  and  Bradley:    Jour.  Amer.   Med.  Assoc.  Not.  24,  U06. 
«»KInghorn  and  Twichell;    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1906. 
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65**  C.  Now,  opsonins  have  led  to  the  same  error:  Potter, 
I>itman  and  Bradley^***  state  that  "Savtchenko"^  and  Dean^^^ 
regard  certain  opsonins  and  amboceptors  as  identical" — a 
geventh  point  in  support  of  my  interpretation. 

The  same  authors  also  write,  however,  "Hektoen*"  regards 
opsonins  as  distinct  from  amboceptors,  and  in  proof  of  his 
opinion  states  that  under  certain  circumstances  normal  serum 
may  possess  lytic,  but  not  opsonic  powers,  and  vice  versa;  again, 
that  immunization  may  give  rise  to  opsonic,  but  not  to  lytic 
substances;  and    further   that   heat   may    destroy   the   opsonic 
power  without  affecting  the  lytic  amboceptors,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  while  opsonin  for  anthrax  bacil  i,  present  in  the.  serum  of 
normal  dogs,  is  destroyed  by  heating  at  60"^  C.  for  thirty  min- 
utes, the  amboceptor  for  anthrax  bacilli  present  in  the  serum  of 
nonnal  dogs  is  not  affected  by  heating  at  65°  for  thirty  min- 
utes.   Moreover,  while  the  serum  of  white  rats  is  normally  an- 
thracidal  owing  to  the  presence .  of  a  thermostabile  substance 
that  is  inactivated  by  neutralization  of  the  serum  with  oxalic 
acid,  the  same  serum  contains  a  thermostabile  opsonin  for  an- 
thrax bacilli  which,  however,  is  not  inactivated  by  oxalic  acid/' 
The  presence  of  two  distinct  substances  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
quotation:     (1)  the  substance  destroyed  at  60°   and    (2)  the 
thermostabile  substance.     Now,  as  stated  by  Lazarus  Barlow,^^* 
Metchnikoff  holds  that  while  the  thermolabile  body  is  confined 
in  the  phagocytes    (his  trypsic  cytase),   the  plasma   contains 
another,  which  is  "thermostable,  resisting  a  temperature  of  100® 
C.'^    We  have  seen  repeatedly  that  the  only  substance  in  the 
plasma  which  is  able  to  stand  this  temperature  is  adrenoxidase. 
On  the  whole,  opsonin  is  not  the  amboceptor  any  more  than  it 
^adrenoxidase;  it  is  a  sensitizing  ferment,  destroyed  at  60-65° 
C*.,  combined  with  adrenoxidase,  which  is  only  destroyed  at  100° 
^^  xnay  even  resist  that  temperature. 

Under  these  conditions,  however,  adrenoxidase  should  con- 
^iTx  the  various  components  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion: 
^^  "have  seen  that  Gley  found  iodine  in  the  red  corpuscles;  and 
wi^    fact  that  this  halogen  is  also  found  in  practically  all  tissues 

•^Potter,  Dftman  and  Bradley:    Loc.  cit. 

•^"Saytchenko:    Ann.  de  rinat.  Pasteur,  T.   xvl,  p.   106,  1902. 

^'^Dean:    Proc.  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixxvi,  p.  506,  ld05. 

^'•Hektoen:    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  May  12,  1906. 

^^lAsaruB  Barlow:    "Manual  of  Gen.  Pathol.,"  p.  369,  second  edition,  1904. 
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shows  that  it  must  leave  these  cells  with  their  adrenoxidase. 
The  blood-platelets^  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  droplets  of  adren- 
oxidase:  Schafer^^*  states  that  according  to  Lowit*"  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  "globulin/'  and  that  "as  the  result  of  micro- 
chemical  work,  Lilienfeld^^®  considers  that  they  consist  of 
nucleo-proteid"  The  two  bodies  being  combined,  the  conclu- 
sions of  both  observers  are  justified.  As  we  have  seen  that  the 
main  constituents  of  the  thyroid  secretion  are  iodine,  nucleo- 
proteid  and  a  globulin  (the  others,  xanthin,  paraxanthin,  etc., 
being  wastes),  the  correspondence  between  the  secreted  products 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  thyroid  secretion  are  not  only  evi- 
dent, but  in  the  light  of  the  facts  submitted  above,  these  sup- 
posedly different  bodies — originally  derived  from  the  thyro* 
parathyroids — and  opsonin  are  one  and  the  same  substance. 

This  conclusion,  which  I  reached  in  1907,  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  experiments  of  Marbe^"*  which  showed  that 
thyroid  extract  increased  the  opsonins  in  animals. 

Finally,  Wright  showed  that  vaccines  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  opsonin  in  the  blood.  MetchnikoflF,^"  alluding  to  the 
experiment  of  Bordet  in  animals  injected  at  various  times  with 
the  blood  of  foreign  species,  remarks :  "It  is  the  sensitizing  sub- 
stance which  appears  in  very  great  quantity  as  a  result  of  these 
injections,  von  Dungem^^*  has  confirmed  this  observation,  and 
has  added  the  interesting  fact  that  the  sensitizing  substance  is 
found  in  great  excess  in  the  serum  of  the  injected  animals/' 

The  influence  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  or  ferment 
on  the  anterior  ])ituitary  body  now  suggests  itself;  it  is  that 
produced  on  all  cells.  Beferring  to  the  pituitary,  Bohm, 
DavidoflF  and  Huber^^*^  state  that  "now  and  then  alveoli  contain- 
ing a  colloid  substance,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  alveoli  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  may  be  observed."  Indeed,  Schnitzler  and 
Ewald^*®  found  in  the  pituitary'  body,  "evidence  of  considerable 
iodine.'*  This  means,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  submitted, 
that  the  colloid  substance  is  a  combination  of  the  secretory  prod- 


n*  Schafer:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,  vol.  i,  p.  156.  1898. 

"■  L6wlt:    Arch.  f.  exper.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmak.,  Bd.  xxlv,  S.  188,  1888. 

"•Llllenfeld:     Arch.   f.    Physiol..   S.   115,   1892. 

»«"  Marb«:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc<^t«  de  Biologle.  June  13  and  20,  1908. 

^"  Metchnikoff:     "L'lmmunit^   dans   lea   Maladies  InfectieuseSp"   IMt. 

"«von  Dungern:    Mflnch.  mod.  Woch..  Bd.  xlvli.  S.  6T7,  1900. 
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nets  of  leucocytes  (including  any  noxious  substance  they  may 
coDtain)  and  the  secretion  of  the  red  corpuscles^  i.e.,  adrenoxi- 
dise,  including  the  thyro-parathyroid  ferment  with  which  it  is 
oQDibined.  The  surface  of  the  test-organ  is  thus  not  only 
gwept  by  the  current  of  colloid  which  contains  any  noxi- 
ous substance  of  which  it  must  take  cognizance,  but  it 
is  simultaneously  sensitized  by  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion 
the  colloid  contains.  Moreover,  it  is  kept  sensitive  from 
another  direction,  viz.,  through  the  blood  circulating  in  its  sen- 
sory elements  proper,  since,  as  I  have  shown,  adrenoxidase  cir- 
culates in  all  nervous  elements  as  well  as  in  the  perineural  capil- 
laries. As  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  is  bound  up  with 
adrenoxidase,  all  nervous  structures  are  kept  sensitized  by  it, 
including  the  test-organ.  The  latter,  unlike  any  other  organ, 
is  thus  sensitized  from  two  directions  by  a  substance  provided 
by  the  thyroid  apparatus.  Hence  the  morbid  results  observed 
when  the  latter^s  functions  are  impaired  or  annuled. 

This  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  tissue  and  other  liv- 
ing elements  are  also  sensitized.  Bordet's  "substance  sensi- 
bilisatrice''  was  found  by  him  to  sensitize  all  cells  besides  bac- 
teria,  even  the  red  corpuscles  themselves — as  is  shown  indeed 
by  their  proneness  to  haemolysis. 

The  test-organ  destined  by  Nature  to  protect  the  whole 
organism  against  disease  is  thus  kept  attuned  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  carry  on  its  all-important  mission.     As  the  morpho- 
logical homologue  of  the  olfactory,  organ,  it  would,  in  keeping 
with  the  latter,  fail  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  posterior 
pituitary  and  to  awaken  therein  the  secretory-motor  stimuli  to 
the  adrenals  through  which   cellular  metabolism  is  sustained, 
^ere  it  not  constantly  stimulated.     Cretinism  and  myxocdema 
occtxT  when  the  test-organ  is  inadequately  activated  by  the  thyro- 
par^thyroid  secretion ;  the  organism  lives,  but  much  as  does  the 
P'axit;  hence  the  term  "Vliomme-planie"  attributed  to  cretins. 
Yet,  we  have  seen  that  even  plants  and  ancestral  animals 
utilize  iodine.     Here  again,  however,  the  accumulation  of  cell- 
^Xonies  gradually  as  the  higher  forms  were  evolved,  imposed 
ttv^  need  of  a  greater  supply  of  the  iodine — or  iodine-ferment, 
ttv^  compound  of  which  the  haloid  is  a  component  in  all  living 
stxnictures:    the  delicate  endostyle  of  the  Tunicata  and  lower 
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Chordata  (see  end  in  the  illustration  on  page  963)  gradually 
developed  therefore  into  the  thyro-parathyroid  apparatus, 
remaining  throughout  the  entire  phylogenetie  scale  closely  re- 
lated with  the  respiratory  apparatus — the  gill-bars  in  ancestral 
vertebrates — the  lungs,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  higher  verte- 
brates, including  man. 

Sensitiveness  of  the  cellular  elements  thus  assumes  a  car- 
dinal role  in  the  vital  functions  of  all  organisms.  The  reason 
for  this  imposes  itself  when  the  part  that  irrHahility  plays  in 
Nature  is  recalled :  "Every  process  of  stimulation  requires 
two  factors,"  writes  Verwom,^^^  "a  stimulus  and  a  body  that  is 
irritable.  If  tlie  two  factors  come  into  correlation  there  results 
a  phenomenon  of  stimulation,  a  reaction.*'  The  muscular  con- 
tractility which  will  cause  detached  fragments  of  the  heart 
muscle  to  continue  beating  is  but  a  manifestation  of  this  kind. 
This  applies  as  well  to  the  skeletal  muscles  in  function.  Here, 
"the  irritability  depends  upon  the  fact  that  great  quantities 
of  potential  energy  are  accumulated  in  the  living  substance  of 
the  muscle  so  that  the  introduction  of  only  a  small  quantity 
is  needed  to  transform  it  into  actual  energy.'*  The  poten- 
tial energy  is  the  true  source  of  contraction  in  the  muscular 
mass;  but  the  relatively  diminutive  proportion  of  energy  that 
the  nerve  impulse  adds  thereto  suffices  to  provoke  contraction. 
Nourished  ])y  leucocytic  granules  (endowed  with  life  by  the 
adrenal  active  principle)  and  kept  free  of  wastes  by  the  hydro- 
lytic  triads,  the  tissue-cell  is. eminently  prepared  to  assume  the 
sensitized  state;  but  pending  this  event  it  is  latent  as  a  living 
entity;  it  lives  but  cannot  work.  Throughout  Nature,  bound 
up  with  the  albumins  and  colloids  of  animals  and  plants,  iodine 
(as  I  interpret  its  role)  endows  it  with  the  capacity  to  react, 
i.e.,  with  the  power  to  functionate  under  appropriate  stimuli. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  conclusions  appear  warranted : 
(1)  the  parathyroids  supply  a  secretion  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  thyroid  only  that  it  is  richer  in  iodine  and  far  more 
active;  (2)  the  secretions  of  the  thyroid  and  the  parathyroids 
being  mixed  before  reaching  the  lungs,  they  constitute,  physio- 
logically,  but  one  substance ;.  (3)  the  thyro-parathyroid  secre- 
tion is  a  ferment-Vike  compound  of  iodine^  nucleo-proteid  adren- 

«Verworn:    ''General  Physiology,"  TranB.  by  Lee,  p.  353,  1899. 
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9xidase;  (4)  on   reaching    the    pulmonary    alveoli,   it    is   ab- 
(torbed  by  the  red  corpuscles  along  with  adr^noxidase,  becomes 
pari   of  the  latter,  and  is  distributed  with  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
wganism,  including  the  blood;    (5)  its  physiological  function  is 
io  sensitize  all  cells  and  cellular  elements,  physiological  or  path- 
ogmic,  whether  in  the  tissues  (including  the  nervous  system) 
or  in  the  blood  (including   its   digestive   leucocytes   or   phago- 
^Ics),  and  thus  to  render  them  vulnerable  io  the  action  of  the 
hydrolytic  triads  or  "ferments"  they — the  tissues,  plasma  and 
l^cocytes — contain;  (6)   the  nervous  elements  of  the  pituitary 
body,  including  those  constituting  the  test-organ,  being,  like  all 
other  cellular  elements,  the  seat  of  metabolic  exchanges,  they 
^^c    likewise  sensitized  by  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  and 
ih^ir  functional  efficiency,  i.e.,  the  vigor  with  which  they  react 
^^    sensory  impressions  and  initiate  motor  stimuli,  is  commen^ 
^^Txite  with  the  degree  of  sensibility  thus  conferred  upon  them; 
(*^)    when  the  test-organ  is  adequately   sensitized,    the  intrinsic 
^^  diabolism  of  its  elements  is  sufficiently  active  to  sustain  the 
^^cretory  activity  of  the  adrenals,  and  therefore  the  vital  pro- 
cess itself  up  to  the  normal  physiological  standard;  (8)  when, 
conversely,  it  is  inadequately  sensitized  through  deficiency  or 
V'^^oJitative  impairment  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion,  the 
^^^endls  are  insufficiently  stimulated  to  insure  normal  oxygen- 
^^i€>n,  the  vital  process  and  therefore  all  functions  are  ren- 
°*'"eJ  correspondingly  torpid — a  condition  which  entails  cretin" 
***»*    in  the  child  and  myxcedema  in  the  adult. 

Hereafter  I  will  refer  to  the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  as 
'^Sf^oiodase, 

^^"^^  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  AS  THE   BODY'S   AUTO-PROTEC- 
TIVE SUBSTANCES  AND  AS  TIIE  FOUNDATION  OF 
RATIONAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

In  his  Herter  Lecture  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1906),  Sir  A.  E. 

-^"ight  gave  a  r^sum^  of  his  valuable  researches  and  of  those 

^8  associates,  Drs.  Ross  and  Douglass,  upon  the  role  of  the 

^^l^aonins/*    These  were  referred  to  as  newly  found  substances 

^*^ich  rendered  various  bacteria  susceptible  to  the  phagocytic 

^I^Ou  of  the  leucoc}'te8.     After  dividing  the  immunizing  con- 

imts  of  the  blood  into  opsonins,  bactericidal  (bacteria-kill- 
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ing),  and  bacteriolytic  (bacteria-dissolving)  substances,  opson- 
ins ana  agglutinii^,  and  grouping  them  under  the  term  **bacte- 
riotropic  substances,"  the  lecturer  referred  to  them  as  the  nat- 
ural immunizing  constituents  of  the  body.  He  had  found, 
moreover,  that  when  a  given  virus  was  injected  into  the  blood, 
these  bacteriotropic  substances  increased  in  amounts,  in  propor- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  quantity  administered. 

Three  years  ago,  in  an  address  before  the  Chelsea  Clinical 
Society  of  London,  Sir  A.  E.  Wright"^  stated  that  while  their 
origin  in  the  body  was  unknown,  "all  the  protective  substances 
which  were  involved  in  the  cure  of  disease  were  to  be  regarded 
as  produced  by  internal  secretion."  Alluding  to  various  disor- 
ders, including  tuberculosis,  in  which  "the  blood  was  deficient 
in  protective  substances,"  he  held  that  if  they  [pathologists, 
I  presume]  "knew  the  laws  by  which  such  substances  were  pro- 
duced," we  could  "call  forth  a  production  of  those  substances'* 
in  the  patient.  In  all  of  some  thirty  cases — ^boils,  acne  and 
sycosis — ^which  he  had  treated  by  inoculations,  "there  had  not 
been  one  of  them  in  which  there  had  not  been  produced  enough 
of  that  internal  secretion  to  enable  the  body  to  kill  off  the 
staphylococcus,"  while  "patients  with  tuberculosis  recovered  if 
they  produced  enough  of  the  internal  secretion  to  render  their 
bodies  uninhabitable  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.*'  He  held,  more- 
over, that  "it  should  be  recognized  that  chronic  or  local  infec- 
tion was  a  symptom  of  defective  internal  secretions,  and  that 
those  secretions  could  be  elaborated  in  the  bodv  when  there  was 
youth,  strength  and  health,  l)y  the  application  of  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  given  in  proper  quantities." 

Now,  a  year  earlier,  I  had  pointed  out  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  present  work^^'  and  elswbere,^-*  that  the  blood's  immu- 
nizing bodies^^*^  were  the  internal  secretions  of  the  ductless 
glands  and  formulated  the  principle  that  "the  power  of  the 
organism  to  antagonize  the  constitutional  effects  of  pathogenic 
germs,  their  toxins  and  other  poisons,  is  directly  proportionate 
to  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  adrenal  system,"  the  latter 
being  composed  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  anterior  pituitary  and 

«  sir  A.  E.  Wright:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Mar.  19,  1904. 
^  Cf.  vol.  i,  pp.  609  to  fittG.  728  to  7.'.!,  In  the  flrat  three  editions. 
»*SaJou8:     Monthly  Cyclo.  cf  Pract.  Med.,  Jan.,   March.,  1903;    PhUa.   Me4 
Jour..  Mar.  7.  1903. 

•*  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  765,  In  the  first  three  editions. 
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the  adrenals.  I  laid  sixesa,  at  the  time,  on  the  fact  that^**  "all 
forxxms  of  vaccination  endow  the  inoculated  subject  with  en- 
harxc^ed  activity  of  the  adrenal  system,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
str*x<itures  which  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  body"  and 
agd"ibed  the  immunizing  influence  of  Pasteur's  method  against 
hydrophobia,  vaccination  against  small-pox,  the  effects  of  Coley's 
mi3c:ture  of  erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus  toxins  in  sar- 
corx^a,  Koch's  tuberculin,  etc.,  to  this  process.  I  repeatedly 
eDca^hasized  the  fact  that  the  cure  of  disease  should  be  con- 
gicJ^red  as  produced  by  intenial  secretions,  that  bacteria  could, 
not  live  where  the  immunizing  substances  were  present  in  suffi- 
ci^:Kit  quantity,  etc.  That  Dr.  Wright's  researches  have  con- 
fixrxned  my  conclusions  is  self-evident. 

That  he  should  be  unable,  however,  to  point  to  the  source 

oir      identity  of   the   immunizing  bodies   is  but  normal.     Else- 

^Irmere^*^  I  had  occasion  to  write:     "Pathologists  will  continue 

to     work  in  the  dark,  as  they  have  now  been  doing  several  years, 

vtx:»-til  they  realize  that  the  very  few  substances,  to  which  various 

a^i^mes  have  been  given:     Buchner's  alexins,  Ehrlich's  comple- 

ij3.€nt,    Metchnikoff's    cytase,    Ehriich's    intermediary    body    or 

amboceptor,    Bordet's    sensitized    substance,    etc.,    are    internal 

ftocretions  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word :    i.e.,  products  of  dttct- 

l^ss  glands."    To  this  series,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  section, 

'^opsonin'*  is  also  to  be  added. 

What  is,  under  these  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  immu- 
nizing substances  that  appear  in  the  blood  under  the  influence 
of  tcxins? 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  previously  adduced,  when  a 

poison  or  toxin  appears  in  the  blood,  a  fraction  of  the  poison 

^^\  reach  the  pituitary  body    (with  the  plasma  or  with   the 

'eu.^:2oc}'te8)  and,  if  the  dose  be  not  excessive,  it  will  excite  the 

^^^'^-organ  and  provoke  a  protective  reaction  in   the  body  at 

'fi^**^e.     This  reaction  being  produced  through  the  adrenals,  the 

^^^t  substance  to  appear  in  the  blood  is  of  course  adrenoxidase. 

'^^^    this  entails  increased  oxygenation  of  all  organs,  their  secrc- 

^^^"^*y  and  formative  activity  is  augmented;  as  a  result  of  this, 

^^-^-^  pancreas  produces  more  trypsinogen.     The  leucocytogenic 


^Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  765  et  «eq.,  in  the  tint  three  editions. 
<^Sajou8:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  Apr.,  1904. 
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organs  create  more  leucocytes — mainly  peutrophiles  and  eosino- 
philes.  This  double  leucocytosis  was  noted  by  Muir,*"  who 
remarked,  as  a  result  of  his  observations,  that  "whether  Ihey 
act  as  direct  phagocytes  or  indirectly,  the  cosinophiles  evidently 
play  an  important  part  in  the  defense  of  the  body/'  As  I 
interpret  the  role  of  these  cells:  they  migrate  from  the  iodine 
reserves  (the  l)one-marrow )  to  the  thyroid  and  parath}Toid 
glands,  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  sensitizing  secretion  of 
these  glands.  This  secretion  being  taken  up  by  the  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  lungs,  the  blood-plasma  receives  the  first  of  its 
"immunizing"  substances,  viz.,  adrenoxidase,  bound  up  with 
the  sensitizing  thy ro-para thyroid  secretion.  Now,  this  identical 
combination  is  a  prominent  factor  in  all  the  experimental  work 
recorded  by  pathologists,  as  the  following  cursory  review  of  this 
research  will  show. 

Adrenoxidase  plus  sensitizing  substance.  Adrenoxidase,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  seen,  is  only  destroyed  at  100°  C,  while  the 
second  substance,  opsonin,  is,  according  to  Wright  and  Ko-s, 
destroyed  at  from  G0°  to  (55°  C.  Now,  Metchnikoff,**"  rs  pre- 
viously stated,  refers  to  the  presence  of  the  thermostable  100°  C. 
substance  as  "circulating  in  the  blood-plasma"  as  Pfeifler's 
"specific  immune  body."  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  wh'ch 
has  also  been  termed  "amboceptor"  by  Ehrlich,  "substance  sen- 
sibilisatricc"  by  Bordet,  "copula"  by  ^tetchnikoflf,  "desmon" 
by  ^liiller,  etc.,  is  destroyed  at  05°  C.  This  paradoxical  fact 
finds  an  explanation  in  the  presence  of  two  subst'mces,  adrenoxi- 
dase and  the  sensitizing  sul>stance,  the  more  readily  observed 
phenomena  being  carried  on  by  th.e  latter  because  of  its 
destruction  at  the  lower  temperature. 

Still,  if  this  be  true,  both  these  bodies  should  originate 
from  the  red  corpuscles:  Metchnikoff  clearly  differentiates  the 
100°  thermostable  substance  as  a  constituent  of  the  plasma 
from  other  sul)stances,  referred  to  below,  which  originate  from 
leucocytes,  ^lore  clearly  specified  in  this  particular,  however, 
is  the  source  of  the  sensitizing  substance  or  immune  body. 
AVhile  Bordet  and  von  Dungern^'**"  held  that  the  red  corpuscles 


*»  Mulr:    Glasgow  Med.   Jour.,   Jan..   IdOr.. 

2»  Metchnikoff:    Cited   by   Lazarus   Barlow:    Lor.   cU.,  p.    469. 
""von    Dungcrn:     MUnch.    mrd.    Worh..    Bd.    xlvl.    S.    405.    18»9;    Bd.    xlrll, 
S.  667,  962,  1900. 
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excited  the  production  of  this  substance,  Nolf**^  showed  that  it 
was  a  product  of  these  cells.     The  role  of  this  substance  is  evi- 
dently that  ascribed  by  myself  to  the  thyro-parathyroid  secre- 
tion and  by  Wright  to  the  "opsonin/'  for,  as  stated  by  Wasser- 
mann,"*  according  to   Bordet,    "the   substance   sensibilisatrice 
plays  the  role  of  mordant.     It  makes  the  blood-cells  [and  also 
bacteria,  toxins,  wastes,  detritus,  etc.,  I  should  add]  vulnerable 
^o  the  alexin,  so  that  the  latter  can  attack  the  cells  and  dissolve 
tbemJ' 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  stage  of  the  defensive  process : — 
Phagocytosis,  carried  on  by  the  intracellular  digestive  triad, 
^^^psin.  A  multitude  of  neutrophiles  are  now  present  in  the 
^ironlation  ready  to  ing^t  and  digest  the  sensitized  bacteria, 
18,  cells,  wastes,  etc. — Metchnikoff's  phagocytes.  We  have 
repeatedly  that  they  contain  what  I  have  termed  the  "diges- 
triad/'  viz.,  trypsinogen,  nuclein,  and  adrenoxidase,  which, 
^^^^"tnbined,  constitute  the  ferment  trypsin.  Charrin  and  Leva- 
ri "ti,^"  von  Zaremba"*  and  others  have  demonstrated  the 
^^S^^tive  activity  of  pancreatic  juice  on  bacteria  and  toxins; 
'^^^'tchnikoff,  Arthus,  Mouton^^*^  and  others  found  trypsin  in 
*^vic^ocyte8.  Moreover,  the  labors  of  Bordet,  Metehnikoff,  Ehr- 
*^^^Vi.  and  Morgenroth  have  demonstrated  that  the  destruction 
*-^*  fcacteria,  etc.,  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  phagoc>i:e  of  a 
^^^S'^stive  substance.  "This  substance,  a  sort  of  digestive  fer- 
it,"  writes  M.  Labbe,^'®  "attacks  and  destroys  the  cells  and 
"teria  that  are  sensitive  to  its  action ;  thanks  to  it,  patho- 
lic  elements  are  destrovod  within  the  leucocvtes."  As  is 
il  known,  the  efficiency  of  phagocytic  protection  is  proportion- 
with  the  relative  number  and  activity  of  the  phagocytes 
^^'^sent,  and  if  these  cells  increase  promptly  in  the  blood,  they 
m  dispose  of  the  bacteria;  conversely,  if  the  latter  are  too 
imerous,  or  too  virulent,  the  pha<rocytes  are  overwhelmed, 
^^rtly  by  bacterial  toxins,  and  general  infection  occurs.  Phago- 
^"ytes,  therefore,  owing  to  the  digestive  triad  they  contain,  play 
^  leading  part  in  the  defense  of  the  body,  in  accord  with  Metch- 
'^ikoflTs  doctrine. 


»*  Nolf :    Ann.  de  I'lnst.   Pasteur,  vol.  xlv.   pp.   297.   492,  1900. 

*■*  Waflsermann :    "Immune  Sera,"  Transl.  by  Bolduan.  p.  5.  1904. 

"■Cbarrin  and  Levadlti:    Semalne  m^d..   Mar.  22.  1899. 

"•yon  Zaremba:    Archlv  f.   Verdauungskrankheitcn.   Bd.   vl,   S.  403,  1900. 

"■Mouton:    Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  T.   xvi,  p.  457,  1902. 

"■M.  Labb«:     "Le  Sang,"  p.   44.  Paris,   1902. 
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The  third  stage  of  the  auto-protective  process  is  now  i 
order ;  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of : — 

The  digestive  triad  as  the  bacteriolytic  ctmstiiueni  of 
plasma.    While  Pfeiffer,  Fodor,  Nuttall  and  others  found  tha. 
the  blood-plasma  possessed  bactericidal  properties,  Buchner  an 
Hankin  isolated  the  active  substance,  and  termed  it  "alexin. 
As  stated  above,  this  is  the  trypsic  body,  or  digestive  triad  whic: 
destroys   bacteria   within    the    phagocytes.    The    experiments. 
demonstration   by    Bordet,    Metchnikoflf   and    others    that 
phagocytic  alexin  was  a  try  pic  ferment  is  further  sustainef^ 
by  Buchner's  own  labors  (1899),  which  showed  that  there  exis 
a  close  connection  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  presence  o 
alexins  in  the  plasma.     Buchner  showed,  moreover,  that  alexins^ 
were  derived   from  leucocytes,  a  conclusion  sustained  by  the  ^ 
investigations  of  Bail,  Schattcnfroh  and  others,  and  now  gener-    - 
ally  accepted.    As  to  the  manner  in  which  alexins  leave  the  leu- 
cocytes, Metchnikoff  and  Gengou  have  held  that  they  were  lib- 
erated by  breaking  up  of  the  cell.     We  have  seen,  however, 
that  this  view  can  no  longer  hold.     Indeed,  Buchner  showed 
that  they  were  secreted  by  the  cells,  a  conclusion  sustained  by 
Ehrlich's  investigations  and  those  of  other  observers.     On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  while  leucocvtes  use  their  intracellu- 
lar  trypsin  to  digest  the  bacteria  they  ingest,  and,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  convert  them  into  nutrient  granules  which  they 
QSLTTy  to  all  tissue-cells;  they  can  likewise  secrete  their  digestive 
triad  or  trypsin  with  their  granulations,  into  the  plasma,  thus 
endowing  the  latter  with  its  bactericidal  property.     The  inter- 
relations of  these  various  substances  in  the  blood  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  next  chapter. 

From  start  to  finish,  tlierefore,  it  becomes  possible  to 
account  for  the  auto-protective  or  **iniinunizing"  process  in  dis- 
ease by  means  of  substances  derived  from  the  ductless  glands: 
adrenoxidaso,  the  thyro-parathyroid  s-ecntion,  and  the  pancreatic 
internal  secretion.-'^  Even  the  phagocytes  which  utilize  the 
latter  are  ductless  glands,  since  thev  also  secrete  their  bacterio- 
lytic  substance  in  the  blood.  Moreover,  one  salient  fact  has 
asserted  itself,  viz.,  that  the  intra-phagocytic  and  plasmatic  bac- 
tericidal and  antitoxic  triad  is  the  identical  one  which,  as  I 

«"  Cf,  tbl?  vol.,  p.  86i. 
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hav"^^  pointed  out,  fulfills  the  cardinal  function  in  the  vital 
proc^css  with  the  adrenal  active  principle  as  the  chief  factor. 
Hex-^e,  again,  the  paramount  influence  of  this  principle  prevails, 
sinc^e  it  is  to  its  identity  as  the  ferment  of  the  bactericidal  fer- 
meirt,  ue,,  as  a  catalytic,  that  it  can  protect  the  body  whose  life 
it  s^Tves  to  initiate  and  sustain. 

Wright's  subdivision  of  the  ^T)acteriotropic  substances"  into 
bae-tcricidal  and  bacteriolytic  bodies,  opsonins  and  agglutinins, 
^^y  be  reduced  to  three,  under  these  conditions,  since  a  patho- 
genic organism  is  necessarily  killed  by  the  trypsin  whether  in  the 
phagocyte  or  in  the  blood-stream,  as  they  are  in  the  intestinal 
^^^'^al,    viz.,  the  digestive  triad,  trypsin,  the  thyro-parathyroid 
*®^^etion,  opsonin,  and  agglutinin. 

W'e  are  left,  however,  with  an  unknown  quantity:  "agglu- 
"^i^i-*^      What    ate    the    nature    and    mode    of    action — both 

this  substance? 
8  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  agglutination  is  the 
phenomenon  of  bacteriolysis,  and  is  also  caused  by  the 
parathyroid    secretion.     It   is   a   coincident    phenomenon 
succeeds  the  sensitization  of  pathogenic  organisms  or  of 
substance  to  be  dissolved  by  the   digestive  triad   in   the 
a.     Clumping  and  digestion  of  the  red  corpuscles — ^haemo- 
are  due  to  the  same  factors,  these  cells  sharing  the  fate 
bacteria  when  the  digestive  activity  of  the  plasma  becomes 
^^=^^«ive. 

"The    landmarks    of    the    thyro-parathyroid    secretion    are 

^^^^ily  traced  in  the  experimental  history  of  agglutinin.     Thus 

-^^       "temperature  at  which  the  latter  is  destroyed  is  the  same. 

^^^^ermann,'*®    for    instance,    writes:     "The    agglutinins    are 

^^*l^  resistant  substances  which  withstand  heat  to  60**  C,  and 

^^^^^      their  power  only  on  heating  to   65°    C.     It  is  possible, 

^^**«fore,  to  make  a  serum  haemolvtically  inactive  by  heating  to 

C,  and  still  preserve  its  agglutinating  power.^'     It  is  not 

^drenoxidase  alone  that  it  is  due,  since  the  latter  is  only 

^^troyed  at  100°  C. ;  nor  can  it  be  the  digestive  triad  which  is 

^^^troved  at  55-56°   C.     On  the  other  hand,  60°  to  65°  cor- 

^^Bponds  with  opsonin,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  parathyroid 

^^^i^tion.     Its  intimate  functional  relationship  with  adrenoxi- 

Loo.  oii.,  p.  36. 
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dase  is  also  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Baumgarten"*  was  led 
experimentally  to  conclude  tliat  agglutinin  and  Ehrlich's  com- 
plement (adrenoxidase)  were  identical,  while  Bordet  and  von 
Dungem  held  that  luTinolysins  might  originate  from  the  red 
corpuscles.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  in  the  lungs  that 
the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion  was  taken  by  the  plasma  and 
red  corpuscles:  Deutsch  found  that  the  lungs  of  non-immun^ 
ized  guinea-pigs  were  the  only  organs  which  exceeded  in  agglu- 
tinating activity  tiitit  of  the  blood-plasma,  and  therefore  of  all 
other  body  fluids. 

The  presence  of  agglutinin  in  plants  suggests  the  active 
agent  in  the  process.  Ricin,  obtained  from  the  castor-bean,  is 
very  active  in  this  particular,  as  are  abrin,  the  jihillin  of  mush- 
rooms, and  other  plant  albumoses.  All  plants  containing  more 
or  less  iodine,  oxidases,  and  nuclein,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
ditions therein  are  such  as  to  permit  the  elaboration  of  §jx 
iodine-ferment  (which  may  be  very  powerful,  as  in  tlie  plants 
mentioned)  very  similar,  in  its  chemical  properties,  with  those 
of  the  thyro-paratliyroid  secretion.  This  involves  the  conclu- 
sion, however,  that  iodine  (the  main  active  agent  of  the  secre- 
tion and  of  the  vegetable  compound  corresponding  with  it) 
should  like  ricin,  abrin,  etc.,  produce  lia^molysis:  "Iodine,'' 
writes  Cushny,-^®  "is  said  to  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
when  it  is  brou^^ht  in  contact  with  them  outside  the  body,  and 
to  form  a  combination  with  hjrniogl()]>in.''  The  corpuscles 
themselves  and  the  ])lasma  in  which  they  bathe  affording  the 
other  constituents  for  the  formation  of  an  iodine  ferment,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  an  energetic  blood  hinnolysin  had  been 
used.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  KlirlichV  suggestion  that  the 
agglutinin  of  plant  albumoses  (phallin,  ricin  and  abrin)  was 
the  same  substance  as  hamiolysin ;  his  view  is  perfectly  war- 
ranted, however,  since,  as  stated  above,  plants  contain  not  only 
the  iodine  ferment,  but  also  trypsin,  etc.,  to  follow  up  agglu- 
tination with  digestion,  i.r.,  luemolysis.  Indeed.  B'lumgarten 
found  that  partial  luTmolysis  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurred 
after  they  had  been  agirlutinatod  with  ricin  and  abrin  when  the 
mixture  was  energetically  shaken. 


-•'*  nnumKarton:     Borl.  kiln.   Woch..  Bd.   xxxvlll.  S.   1240,  1901. 
='*"C'ushny:     ••Pharnmcol.   and   Therap."    thlr<t   odltion.   p.   519,   18M. 
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That  agglutination  is  a  precursor  of  haemolysis  is  a  recog- 
nized  fact.     Thus,  Bordet-*^  found  that  "agglutination  of  the 
red  corpuscles  occurs  previous  to  their  solution/^  that  "the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  specific  haimolysins  depended  on  the  combined 
action  of  two  constituents  of  the  specific  serum/'  and,  moreover, 
that  '*when  the  fresh  haemolytic  serimi  was  warmed  for  half  an 
hour  at  55°  C,  it  lost  its  power."*     That  both  the  amboceptor 
(adrenoxidase)   and  the  complement   (the  digestive  triad)   are 
Decessary  for  the  production  of  haemolysis  has  in  fact  been  dem- 
onstrated by  Ehrlich  and  Morgcnroth.^*^     All  the  more  recent 
'flrestigations  have  not  only  served  to  confirm   these   fimda- 
niental  features  of  the  problem,  but  they  have  sustained  Ehr- 
^^ch*s    view  that  haemolysis  is  a  fermentation  process  analogous 
digestion.     This  applies  as  well  to  bacteriolysis,  as  is  well 
'^^yi^xi.     Agglutinin  stands  out  prominently  as  an  independent 
8uc>«5t:3^nce  in  this  connection,  since  it  does  not  itself  immunize. 
,  ^  ^t^sm***  found  that  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  agglu- 
wiiiirxs  in  the  blood  of  animals  did  not  prevent  death  from  infec- 
^*^-        It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  agglutination  is  but  an  initial 
^   ^^^"^CDmenon  of  the  immunizing  process. 

The  identity  of  agglutinin  as  the  thyro-parathyroid  secre- 
^'^       thus  asserts  itself  in  various  ways.     The  two  bodies  cor- 


^I^^^^nd:  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  their  action  ceases, 
.  ^o  65**  C. ;  their  source  in  the  blood-stream,  the  lungs;  the  * 

^^^^ity  of  their  main  active  agent,  iodine;  their  mode  of  dis- 
-^Vi^tion,  the  red  corpuscles;  and  finally,  their  sensitizing  prop- 
^^^-      Having  shown  in  the  preceding  section  that  opsonin  was 


al 


the  thyro-parathyroid  secretion,  it  is  plain  that  opsonin  and 

utinin  likewise  represent  the  one  substance. 

Returning  to  Wright's  subdivision  of  the  ^l^acteriotropic 

stances"  of  the  blood  into  four  bodies,  it  has  become  evi- 

that  we  need  only  take  two  into  account,  viz.,  the  thyro- 

^thyroid  secretion   (opsonin,  agglutinin,  substmce  sonsibili- 

tice)   and  the  digestive  triad   (trypsin,  cytase,  alexin,  com- 


^-w     *  The  experiments  of  several   investigators  to  determine  the  part  taken   by 

t.K       '^  corpuscles   in   agglutination    and   haemolysis   are   rendered   valueless   by 

^^   fact  that,  unlike  Bordet,  they  failed  to  use  fresh  serum  or  exposed  the  latter 

^r    the  corpuscles   to  contact   with   substancts    which    annulled    the    activity   of 

^"*«lr  secretion.— S. 

*"  Bordet:    Cited  by  Wassermann:    Lor.  rit..  p.   3. 

•"Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth:    Berl.   klin.  Woch.,   Bd.   xxxvli,   S.  681,  1900. 

•«  Durham:    Brit  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  3,  1898. 
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plement,  etc.).  Adding  thereto  phagocytosis,  we  have  the  three 
active  factors  of  the  immunizing  process  which  are  brought  into 
action  when  bacteria,  ue„  their  toxins  or  endotoxins,  or  any 
other  poison  capable  of  exciting  the  test-organ  of  the  pituitary 
body,  enters  the  blood-stream. 

In  the  first  volume,  over  four  years  ago,  I  advanced  the 
view  that  a  poison  or  toxin  capable  of  stimulating  the  adrenal 
center,  i.e.,  the  test  organ,  protected  the  organism  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  immunizing  substances  in  the  blood,  and  that 
various  diseases  developed  because  of  the  deficiency  of  such 
substances.  Wright's  researches  have  demonstrated  that  during 
infection  by  certain  bacterial  species,  the  proportion  of  *T)ac- 
teriotropic  substances"  is  below  normal,  the  patient's  blood 
being  then  in  what  he  terms  the  "negative  phase,"  while — and 
this  is  the  most  important  result  of  his  valuable  researches — 
by  means  of  bacterial  vaccines,  tuberculin,  etc.,  judiciously 
employed  as  to  quantity  and  intervals  between  the  doses,  the 
immunizing  substances  can  be  so  increased  in  the  blood  that 
they  exceed  greatly  the  normal  limits.  This  raises  the  patient's 
defensive  powers  to  such  a  degree,  i,e.,  brings  them  up  to  the 
"positive  phase,''  that  the  invading  bacteria  and  toxins  are  more 
or  less  ])roniptly  destroyed. 

Wright,  however,  found  that  great  precautions  were  neces- 
sary. By  what  he  terms  the  "opsonic  index,"  i.e.,  the  average 
number  of  bacteria  taken  up  by  each  leucocyte,  he  is  able  to 
gauge  the  proportion  of  bacteriotropic  substances  in  the  blood. 
He  observed  also  that  while  inoculations  cause  the  ^bacteriotropic 
pressure''  to  rise,  the  latter  tends  constantly  to  return  to  nor- 
mal. This  ini]X)ses  the  need  of  re;j:ulating  carefully  the  inter- 
vals between  the  doses  in  order  to  keep  the  bicteriotropic  activ- 
ity of  the  blood  above  normal — a  fact  wliich  in  itself  imposes 
the  need  of  freipiently  examining  the  l)'oo'vl.  The  use  of  large 
doses  in  no  way  tends  to  sustain  the  blood's  immunizing  power; 
experience  has  shown  that  these  are  dangerous,  particularly  in 
the  negative  phase,  and  that  th(\v  may  even  cause  death.  Again, 
Wright^^*  reefers  to  what  he  terms  another  "serious  aspect  of 
the  question"  as  follows:  "Here  is  an  inoculation  after  which 
the  resisting  jmwer  runs  (^own  :  hut  after  a  time  it  rises  and 

•"Wriybt:    Canaaiw  Practitioner  ana  Rev.,  Nov.,  IW6, 
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the  patient  is  re-inoculated  with  a  large  dose;  the  resistance 
goes  down  further,  and  before  he  can  recover  another  dose  is 
given  and  the  resistance  goes  down  still  further.  So  anybody 
can  inoculate  with  successive  doses  and  reduce  the  resisting 
power  to  anything  he  likes.  It  is  quite  easy  by  this  method  to 
reduce  the  resisting  power  of  the  blood  enormously.^' 

In  the  first  volume  and  elsewhere,^**^  I  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  recognizing  the  two  phases  of  action  to  which 
Wright  refers.  I  wrote  at  the  time  that  "the  majority  of  drugs, 
toxins,  physiological  toxalbumins,  etc.,  stimulated  the  adrenal 
system  when  the  proportion  of  these  agents  in  the  blood  did  noc 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  and  that  when  this  limit  was  exceeded,  i.e., 
when  the  dose  administered,  or  the  amount  of  toxins  secreted  by 
bacteria,  etc.,  was  excessive,  it  either  inhibited  or  arrested  the 
functions  of  this  system.^'  Briefly,  the  observations  of  Wright 
are  clearly  accounted  for  when  the  functions  of  the  test-organ 
and  the  adrenals  are  taken  into  account:  Each  toxin  or  drug 
capable  of  exciting  the  test-organ  can  raise  its  functional  activ- 
ity up  to  a  certain  limit;  beyond  this  it  paralyzes  its  functions 
whether  the  dose  administered  be  excessive  or  whether  it  be 
given  in  smaller  doses  too  frequently,  thus  leading  to  cumu- 
lative action. 

The  result  in  both  cases  is  either  gradual  or  sudden  adrenal 
insuBBciency  with  its  consequences :  more  or  less  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  adrenal  secretion,  i.e.,  of  adrenoxidase.  This  means 
that  the  protective  or  immunizing  substances,  which  are  simul- 
taneously the  life-sustaining  constituents  of  the  body,  are  quan- 
titatively inadequate.  The  auto-protective  functions  always 
working  band  in  hand  with  the  vital  processes,  the  general 
sjTnptoms  of  poisoning  invariably  include,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,^**  those  that  follow  removal  of  the  life-sustaining 
organs,  the  pituitary  and  the  adrenals,  viz.,  marked  adynamia, 
hjrpothermia,  lowered  vascular  pressure  with  weak  and  small 
pulse,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis  and  convulsions, — ^the  number  and  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
functions  of  the  test-organ  are  inhibited. 

In  the  first  volume^*^  I  wrote:     "Artificial  immunization 


»«SajouB:     Phlla.   Med.  Jour.,  Mar.  7,  1903. 
•^  Cf.  vol.  I,  p.  773,  in  the  first  three  edltiona. 
»"  Cf.  vol.  1.  p.  764,  in  the  first  three  editions. 
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means  the  introduction  not  of  bacteria,  but  of  their  products: 
the  toxins  themselves.  These  do  not  reproduce  any  more  than 
the  alkaloids  of  plants  reproduce;  they  act  with  more  or  less 
vigor  upon  the  adrenal  system,  precisely  as  do  these  alkaloids  or 
other  drugs.  Indeed,  if,  instead  of  'toxins'  they  were  called  as 
are  the  alkaloids,  'medicines,'  their  use  would  inspire  no  more 
fear  of  complications  than  do  the  former,  and  their  true  position 
in  therapeutics  would  be  accorded  them.''  But  this  refers  to  un- 
contaminated  toxins.  Are  we  sure  that  tuberculin,  for  instance,  is 
always  free  of  pathogenic,  living,  organisms?  Karl  von  Kuck,*** 
who  can  speak  authoritatively  in  such  matters,  writes  in  this 
connection,  after  referring  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  results 
obtained  with  tuberculin  R. :  "Another  danger  from  its  use  was 
soon  shown  to  exist  by  Trudeau,^*®  who  found  living,  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  preparation,  after  I  had  myself^'®  directed 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  probability  of  such  an 
occurrence." 

Again  the  question  of  technique  is  an  important  one.  The 
safeguards  urged  by  Prof.  Wright  will  surely  be  utilized  by  men 
who  have  acquired  his  skill,  and  insure  comparative  safety;  but 
when  we  take  into  account  the  small  proportion  of  such  men 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  practitioners  in  civilized 
countries,  and  the  fear  of  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  and 
their  patients  that  the  inoculation  itself  may  prove  a  source  of 
disease,  it  becomes  ])]ain  that  pending  at  least  the  disappearance 
of  these  untoward  circumstances,  our  armamentarium  ph/irma- 
copceicp  should  remain  our  standby. 

Summarizing  the  evidence  and  conclusions  bearing  upon 
the  question  I  have  so  far  submitted,  the  following  conclusions 
seem  warranted : — 

(1)  Certain  drugs,  however  introduced  into  the  body,  can, 
hy  stimvlatinq  the  test-organ  of  the  anterior  pituitary,  increase 
the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood;  (2)  the 
immunizing  agencies  thus  increased  are  (a)  the  thyro-parathy- 
roid  secretion,  an  iodine-ferment  (now  Jrnown  as  the  sensitizing 
substance,  opsonin  and  agglutinin)  which  sensitizes  and  softens 
pathogenic  organisms,  preparing  these,  and  probably  all  poison^ 

««  Karl  von  Kuck:    M*»d.  Record,  Jan.  20,  1906. 

"•Trudcau:    Medical  N  ws,  Aug.  28    1897. 

»0Karl  von  Ruck:    New  Orleani  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1897. 
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V        ous  cr  otherwise  harmful  substances,  brokenniown  cells,  wastes, 

W        etc.,  far  ingestion  and  digestion   by  the  phagocytes;  (b)  the 

f         phagocytes,  which  ingest  the  bacteria  to  digest  them  by  means 

of  their  intracellular  trypsin;  (c)   the  trypsin  secreted  by  phago- 

cyte^  or  other  leucocytes  into  the  blood-stream  and  which  digests 

therein  what  bacteria,  toxins,  toxic  wastes  and  other  noxious  sub- 

stances  are  not  destroyed  by  the  phagocytes. 

Concerning  the  poisonous  effects:  (3)  drugs  which  are  ca- 
pable of  stimulating  the  test-organ  and  are  therefore  able  to  en- 
hance  the  efficiency  of  the  immunizing  substances  directly  or 
indirectly,  differ  in  no  way  in  this  particular  from  inoculations 
^f   bacterial  cultures,  tuberculin,  etc,  and  can  only  excite  the 
^^st^o^gan  up  to  a  certain  degree,  varying  more  or  less  with  each 
^^'^G ^   (4)  when  this  limit  is  exceeded  owing  to  the  u>se  of  exces- 
^nyc  dcses  or  of  small  doses  given  in  too  rapid  succession,  poison* 
^^Sf   Occurs;  (5)   the  earlier  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  those  of 
^"f^^-s^ive  activity  of  the  drug  used  or  of  the  chemical  combina- 
^^n^s-    it  ffiay  form  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood,  the  leuco- 
y^es"^  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  etc;  (6)  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
^    ^€>  the  drug  or  poison,  general  symptoms  appear  which  are 
^^  ^^^lon  to  all  agents,  drugs,  toxins,  etc.,  capable  of  stimulating 
^est-organ,  viz.,  great  weakness  with  flaccidity  of  the  mus- 
hy pothermia,  lowered  vascular  pressure,  rapid  and  weak 
'^^j  dyspnoea,  swarthiness^   cyanosis,   convulions   (due  to  ac- 
,   ^^^ 'Elation  of  toxic  wastes)  and  coma;  (7)   these  symptoms  are 
^     io  diminution  or  cessation  of  tissue  respiration,  i.e.,  of  gen- 
5*^     oxygenation,  the  result  in  turn  of  depression  or  cessation 
'      ^^e  functions  of  the  test-organ  and  of  the  ihyro-parnihyroid 
.  f^T^txratus, — owing  to  factors  which  are  considered  in  succeed- 

S  chapters. 
^^         With  Prof.  Wright  I  fully  concur  when  he  contends^^*  that 
^e  have  in  the  power  of  raising  the  antibacterial  power  of  the 
^^ood  with  respect  to  any  invading  microbe,  out  of  all  com- 
T^^rison  the  most  valuable  asset  in  medicine."     But  I  hold  that 
^e  have  among  the  remedies  that  have  been  at  our  disposal 
'JJiany  years,  agents  eminently  capable  of  raising  the  bacterio- 
lytic and  antitoxic  power  of  the  immunizing  constituents  of  the 
hlood  beyond  even  the  limits  required  to  antagonize  any  infec- 

»>  Wright:    Cited  by  C.  P.  Aaron:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  1,  1906. 
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tion  or  any  other  form  of  toxaemia.  Indeed^  so  intenae  ia  Uiis 
action  in  the  case  of  eome  of  these  agents  that  the  blood-cells 
themselves  are  digested  (hemolysis)  along  with  the  bacteria. 
The  practical  experience  accumulated  by  clinicians  during  the 
many  years — centuries  in  some  instances — ^that  these  agents 
have  been  emp  oyed,  and  the  researches  of  therapeutists  into 
their  physiological  action,  have  given  us  a  working  field  which 
it  wUl  take  decades  of  steady  labor  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  tuberculin  or  other  bacterial  products  by  inocula- 
tion even  to  approach.  We  need  not,  therefore,  deprive  the 
present  generation  of  the  advantages  that  the  magnificent  lore 
of  our  profession  affords.  Within  our  reach  are  weapons  whose 
every  part  is  known  to  all  and  which,  in  power  to  destroy  the 
greatest  enemies  of  mankind,  are  second  to  none — ^provided  their 
present  empirical  use  give  way  to  their  scientific  use,  viz.,  with 
the  test-organ  of  the  pituitary  and  the  organs  which  it  controls 
as  the  foundation  of  the  body's  auto-protective  resources.  This 
binds  indissolubly  pharmacotherapeutics  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  immunity — precisely  the  field  I  opened  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work.  We  must  learn  to  bow  to  Nature^s  powers; 
had  her  mode  of  work — the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates — ^inspired 
all  researches  since  his  time,  Medicine  would  not  only  rank  as 
a  Science  to-day,  but  it  would  exceed  all  other  sciences  in  per- 
fection. 

As  a  final  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  would  submit,  there- 
fore, that  immunizing  medication  is  the  foundation  of  rational 
therapeutics. 


CHAPTER   XVIIl. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  PHARMACODYNAMICS. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

In  a  Presidential  Address*  A.  H.  Bampton  said  recently 
(1907) :  ^^Scepticism  is  in  the  air.  Even  in  this  society,  if  any 
daring  member  has  introduced  a  subject  bearing  on  medical 
treatment,  it  has  been  with  an  apologetic  air  and  humble  mien, 
well  knowing  that  if  his  remarks  had  any  reference  to  the 
utility  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  good-humored  banter,  and  received  by  those  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  with  amused  incredulity .'*  That 
the  same  spirit  reigns  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  hardly  needs 
to  be  emphasized.  Bxit  few  years  had  elapsed  since  Frank 
Billings,  also  in  a  Presidential  Address,*  declared  that  "drugs, 
with  the  exception  of  quinine  in  malaria  and  mercury  in 
syphilis,  are  valueless  as  cures,^*  and  what  has  been  termed 
Osier's  **black,  hopeless,  helpless,  therapeutic  pessimism,''  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  men 
of  our  country.  The  present  work,  in  fact,  was  begun  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  similar  state  of  mind.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  incriminate  only  pharmacological  knowl- 
edge on  this  score;  pathology  is  quite  as  invalid  when  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  to  effect  are  scrutinized.  Indeed,  Lewellys  P. 
Barker's  previously  quoted  estimate  that  "drugs  of  unknown 
physiological  action  cannot  conscientiously  be  set  to  act  upon 
bodily  tissue  in  disease  in  which  we  are  ignorant  of  deviations 
from  the  normal"  exemplifies  succinctly  the  dual  cause  of  the 
rather  ignominious  position  in  which  practical  medicine  finds 
itself.  The  contents  of  the  foregoing  chapters  account  for 
this:  they  show  that  functions  of  the  first  order  have  been 
overlooked:  functions  which,  in  pathogenesis  and  therapeutics, 
play  the  leading  part,  and  without  which  these  fundamental 
branches  must  remain  inscrutable. 


^A.  H.  Bampton:    Leeds  and  West  Riding  Medico-Chirurgical  Soc,  Lancet, 
Jan.  19,  1907. 

'BlUlnga:    54th   Annual   Session   of  the  Amer.    Med.    Assoc,   1903. 
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Referring  only  for  the  time-being  to  therapeutics,  no 
apology  is  needed,  therefore,  if  the  interpretations  of  the  phy- 
siological action  of  drugs  I  present  herein  differ  totally  from 
any  yet  advanced.  The  introduction  of  a  series  of  functions 
besides,  even,  those  of  the  adrenal  system,  viz.,  the  various  pro- 
cesses carried  on  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  pituitary  bodies 
and  by  the  diirerent  leucocytes,  the  additional  role  attributed 
to  the  red  corpuscles,  the  several  blood  constituents  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  life  process  itself  and  the  defence 
of  the  organism,  etc.,  normally  entails  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  prevailing  conceptions. 

Our  fund  of  experimental  and  clinical  facts  has  not 
in  the  least  been  set  aside.  Indeed,  experimental  therapeutists 
have  contributed  a  vast  array  of  positive  data  which,  utilized 
individually,  i.e.,  irrespective  of  any  interpretation  formulated 
by  the  investigators  themselves,  and  suitably  grouped,  afford 
a  rich  source  of  material  for  the  elaboration  of  doctrines  based 
only  on  established  facts,  and,  therefore,  poised  on  a  sound 
foundation.  It  is  to  Horatio  C.  Wood  that  we  owe  mainly 
this  mode  of  investigation,  and  if  it  has  not  as  yet  borne  sub- 
stantial fruit,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  is 
unsound,  but  because  the  building  materials  were  incomplete. 
Besides  the  various  organs  enumerated  above,  are  others,  the 
functions  of  which  have  also  been  overlooked,  Ludwig  and 
Cyon's  depressor  nerve,  for  instance,  discovered  by  these 
physiologists  in  18GG.  As  I  will  show  below,  this  nerve  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  self-defence  of  the  organism  against 
disease.  Again,  tlie  faot  that  tlie  majority  of  the  body-func- 
tions have  remained  unexplained  ])y  physiologists  has  rendered 
it  impossible  to  understand  many  phenomena  provoked  by 
drugs.  The  manner  in  which  a  motor  nerve  produces  its 
effects,  for  instance,  is  as  obscure  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  Vasodilation  is  a  j)roininent  feature  of  the  action  of 
drugs,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  about  is 
absolutely  unknown.  As  pointed  out  under  the  next  heading, 
this  probloni  is  readily  solved  when  tlie  presence  of  adren- 
oxidase  in  the  blood-stream  is  taken  into  account. 

Again,  the  aceunnilated  evidence  of  all  the  practitioners 
of  Christendom  for  centuries  is  certainly  of  some  value.     As 
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Baxx^pton  states:     *^A1  though  our  treatment  then,  as  now  in 
par'tj  may   be    stigmatized   empirical,   it   was   none    the    less 
foua-xaded  upon  careful  clinical  experience."    Here  also  we  have 
a  v^^ist  array  of  solid  data  for  the  elucidation  of  the  relations 
be-fc^^een  cause  and  effect,  t.e.,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
or^^^Rism   responds   to   exogenous   influences.     Unfortunately, 
th^    laboratory  experimenter  is  too  prone  to  ignore  the  teach- 
in  ^5«  of  clinical  experience,  forgetting  that,  judged  as  an  experi- 
m^xit,  the  use  of  a  remedy  in  a  given  case  is  at  least  as  elucida- 
ti^"^,  with  the  refined  methods  of  investigation  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  clinician,  as  his  own.    Were  he  to  add  this  fund 
o£      information  to  his  own  resources,  and  scrutinize  as  closely 
as      the  protocol  of  his  experiments  the  recorded  results  of  the 
a(ixRinistration   of   the   corresponding  remedy  in   disease,   he 
Troiild  soon  withdraw  therapeutics  from  the  position  into  which 
it       has  undeservedly  fallen,  and  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Soignee. 

In  the  various  familiar  drugs  studied  in  the  following 
pters,  I  have  availed  myself — ^as  far  as  space  would  permit 
f  these  two  great  sources  of  information;  besides  the  func- 
6  of  the  organs  I  have  introduced  into  the  various  problems, 
t  this  plan  must  be  fruitful,  is  suggested  by  an  important 
It  reached,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  each  drug  the  physi- 
^ical  action  I  submit,  though  differing  totally  from  that 
taught,  explains  clearly  how  the  disease  or  morhid  symp- 
for  which  it  is  used  is  antagonized  and  overcome.     This, 
itself,  affords  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
ception  of  pharmacodynamics  I  submit  is,  in  its  general 
«8,  poised  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Before  study  of  the  various  agents  considered  in  this  chap- 
:»  can  be  undertaken,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  vaso- 
lator   and    depressor   nerves   produce    their    effects    requires 
tention. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  VASODILATION  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 

TO  ORGANIC  FUNCTION. 

The  existence  of  vasoconstrictor  nerves  discovered  by 
Claude  Bernard  in  1851,  confirmed  by  Brown-Sequard  the  fol- 
lowing year,  has  become  one  of  the  keystones  of  modern  physi- 
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ology,  and  its  solidity  has  never  been  shaken.  The  mode  of 
action  of  vasoconstrictors  is  also  established.  We  cannot  say 
the  same,  however,  of  the  vasodilators;  the  actual  existence  of 
a  dilator  center,  or  even  of  true  vasodilator  nerves,  in  fact,  is 
still  undetermined. 

In  his  summary  of  vasomotor  actions,  Foster,*  for  instance, 
says  that  "there  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  these  vaso- 
dilator fibers  serve  as  channels  for  tonic  dilating  impulses  or 
influences/'  Landois  and  Stirling,*  referring  to  the  "vaso- 
dilator center*'  in  the  medulla,  state  that  ^'its  existence  there 
has  been  surmised,*'  and  furthermore,  that  "the  existence  of 
vasodilator  nerves  is  assumed.''  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
same  text-book*  published  eighteen  years  later  (1905),  this  is 
modified  to  the  statement  that,  "although  a  center  for  vaso- 
dilator or  vessel-relaxing  nerves  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
the  existence  of  such  a  center  in  the  medulla  may  nevertheless 
be  suspected."  J.  G.  Curtis'  states  that  "it  is  not  known 
whether  a  vasodilator  center  is  present  in  the  bulb."  The 
actual  state  of  the  question  is  aptly  summarized  by  H.  C.  Chap- 
man,^ when  he  says:  "Though  numerous  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vasodilator  nerves  act, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  them  are  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood  how  their  stimulation  causes 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels." 

Even  the  stronger  lines  of  testimony,  those  based  on 
cutaneous  hypersemia,  blushing,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  presence 
of  vasodilator  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord,  including  that  afforded 
by  excitation  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
after  section,  cannot  stand  close  scrutiny.  "Flushing  of  the 
skin,  or  a  rise  of  temperature  in  it,"  writes  Langley,®  "are  at 
times  and  in  certain  circumstances,  produced  by  stimulation  of 
the  sympthetic;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  changes 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  vasodilators.  The  evidence,  on  the 
whole,  is  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  such  nerve-fibers,  but  it  is 
I  think,  premature  to  regard  the  question  as  settled."    The 

«  Foster:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  sixth  American  edition,  p.  229,  1895. 

*  Landois  and  Stirling:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  ii,  p.  959,  1886. 

»  Landois:    "T.  B.   of  Human  PhysloIoRy,"  tenth  edition,  p.  771,  1906. 
•J.  O.  Curtis:     "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  I,  p.  199,  1900. 
"*  H.  C.  Chapman:    "Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  second  edition*  p.  (82, 
1899. 

•  Langley:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  il,  p.  626. 
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of  the  whole  scheme  hardly  needs  to  be  further 
jphasized.  When  we  consider  that  vasodilation  is  the  all- 
f9ortant  factor  of  function  in  all  organs,  the  need  of  ascer- 
the  nature  of  this  process  imposes  itself. 
No  one,  of  course,  denies  that  dilator  effects  are  witnessed 
^warious  organs;  the  obscure  feature  of  the  question  is  the 
^9%ner  in  which  these  effects  are  brought  about.  Even  Claude 
iMTnard^s  memorable  experiment,  which  conclusively  demon- 
*sted  the  existence  of  nerves  capable  of  causing  vasodila- 
,  has  remained  unexplained,  as  far  as  the  mode  of  action  of 
chorda  tympani  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  division  of  the 
pathetic  (constrictor)  fibers  distributed  to  the  submaxillary 
nd's  vessels  is  followed  by  dilation  of  the  latter  and  an 
reased  outflow  of  blood  led  Bernard  to  suggest  that  the 
«^rda  tympani  inhibited  the  sympathetic  fibers.  Granting 
ait  it  does  represeiit  a  physiological  function,  this  interpreta- 
n  fails  to  harmonize  with  several  established  facts.  Among 
ese  is  the  observation  of  Schiflf  (1856)  and  confirmed  by  sev- 
al  investigators  since,  that  "the  vessels  of  any  organ  are 
ated  to  a  greater  degree  by  excitation  of  the  vasodilators 
an  they  are  by  paralysis  of  the  vasoconstrictors."®  It  is  evi- 
ent  that  "inhibition*^  or  "paralysis''  should  simply  counteract 
e  constrictor  effects,  the  vessels  retaining  their  normal 
iameter.  In  reality,  the  dilation  is  much  more  marked  under 
xcitation,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  is  no  exception  to  the 
le.  Langley,*®  in  discussing  the  mode  of  action  of  inhibitory 
^^^^^fibers,  refers  to  this  view  as  untenable,  and,  alluding  to  "the 
bucco-facial  region  of  the  dog,  the  inhibitory  fibers  of  the  heart 
and  the  inhibitory  fibers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine/' 
remarks:  "We  may  conclude  for  all  cases  that  the  inhibition 
which  we  are  considering  is  not  produced  by  a  lowering  of  the 
activity  of  sympathetic  or  similar  nerve  cells."  Foster's^^ 
estimate  in  this  connection  is  conclusive:  "We  may,  if  we 
please,  speak  of  an  ^inhibitory  mechanism'  placed  in  the  heart 
iti^elf,"  says  this  investigator,  '^ut  we  have  no  exact  knowl- 
edge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  mechanism." 

In  the  vasodilator  phenomenon  discovered  by  Claude  Ber- 

•Schlff:    Leonard  Hill:    Sch&fer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  II,  p.  135. 
>*Langley:    lUd..  vol.  II.  p.  673. 
"  Foster:    Loe,  cit,  p.  207. 
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nard  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  active  functions  of  all 
organs.  But  how  does  the  chorda  tympani  cause  vasodilation  ? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  furnishes  that  of  a  multitude  of 
questions  in  the  domains  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics. 

If  the  foregoing  estimates  are  reduced  to  their  simplest 
expression,  our  knowledge  of  the  source  and  nature  of  vaso- 
dilator impulses  is  about  as  follows:  we  have  a  problematic 
center,  grafted  upon  another  center  known  to  transmit 
impulses  of  an  opposite  kind;  this  problematic  center  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  dilator  impulses  through  nerves  which 
have  not  been  shown  to  act  as  channels  for  them,  and  which 
serve  to  dilate  vessels  which  do  so  automatically y  when  all 
nerves  distributed  to  them  are  severed.  In  other  words,  the 
conception  is  illogical  from  start  to  finish.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  cord  itself  is  the  source  of  dilator  impulses,  and  that 
iiervi  crigentes,  for  instance,  may  be  made  to  produce  dilator 
phenomena  reflexly  when  the  cord  is  severed  above  the  lumbar 
region.  But  this  in  no  way  modifies  the  situation,  for  the 
spinal  centers  are  thus  merely  brought  into  line  with  others 
credited  with  similar  functions:  the  pontine  nucleus  of  the 
facial  nerve,  the  source  of  the  chorda  tympanies  stimuli,  for 
example.  The  manuor  in  which  those  spinal  centers  cause 
vasodilation  is  no  less  obscure. 

A  key  to  the  situation  is  within  reach  if  all  prevailing 
theories  arc  set  aside  and  farts  only  are  accepted  as  guides. 
We  I'noiv  that  constrictor  impulses  originate  from  a  vasomotor 
center  or  subsidiary  centers;  we  know  that  vasodilator  effects 
are  produced.  Why  should  consiridor  impulses  not  give  rise 
to  dilator  effects? 

Claude  Bernard's  experiment  is  outlined  by  Leonard  Hill^* 
in  the  following  words:  ^^Exposing  the  submaxillary  gland,  he 
opened  one  of  the  efferent  veins  and  observed  the  outflow  of 
blood.  On  dividin<^  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  the  blood 
flowed  in  increased  volume  and  became  more  arterial  in  color. 
On  exciting  the  same  nerve  the  outflow  entirely  ceased  and  the 
gland  became  pah*  in  color.  Tie  next  excited  the  chorda  tym- 
pani nerve;  the  gland   blushed   red,  and  almost  immediately 

«  Leonard  HIU:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  132. 
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ght  arterial  blood  guslied  out  from  the  vein.     The  vascular 
floatation  was,  in  this  case,  so  great  that  the  blood,  with  each 
Isation  of  the  artery,  flowed  from  the  veins  in  jets/^ 

The    chorda   tympani   fulfills   a   dual   role.     "When   the 
orda  is   stimulated,"  says  Foster,^^  "there  pass   down   the 
jve,  in  addition  to  impulses  affecting  the  blood-supply,  im- 
■^M  Jses  affecting  directly  the  protoplasm  of  the  secreting  cells, 
<i   calling  it  into  action.''     These  fibers  were  traced  to  the 
etory  elements  by  Pfliiger,  and  his  observation  was  con- 
fix* wixed  by  Paladino  in  1876,  and  subsequently  by  Navalichin 
<3     Kytmanoflf,   Fusari  and  Panasci,  and  Ramon  y  Cajal.** 
^n,  however,  the  fibers  to  the  secretory  cells  are  paralyzed, 
Tascular  phenomena  are  not  modified.     "If  a  small  quantity 
tropine  be  injected  into  the  veins,*'  says  Foster,"  "stimu- 
c5n  of  the  chorda  produces  no  secretion  of  saliva  at  all, 
-■Jgh  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  takes  place  as  usual; 
spite  of  the  greatly  increased  blood-supply."*     This  is  a 
iliar    physiological   fact,    first   o])served    by    Ludwig   many 
3*8  ago,  which  shows  that  however  produced,  the  vasodilator 
cts  must  be  ascribed  to  the  chorda  tympani  only. 
The  salient  features  of  Bernard's  experiment,  besides  the 
<;ular  dilation,  are  an  increased  volume  of  blood,  the  pres- 
of  arterial  blood,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  in  jets 
ciding  with  arterial  pulsations.     To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
*t    of  these 'phenomena,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  (1)  that  an 
^i^oased  volume  of  blood  be  admitted  to  the  organ,  and  (2) 
t     the  blood-pressure  be  increased   behind   the  column  of 
^  so  admitted.     Obvious  as  these  two  conditions  are,  how- 
,  they  embody,  it  seems  to  me,  a  solution  of  the  (juestion 
oint,  for:   given  an  adeqtiate  pressure  behind  an  increased 
mtf  of  blood,  we  have  a  column  which  exerts  centrifugal 
^sure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  passes 
capable,  therefore,  of  dilating  them.     To  account  for  the 
»rial  character  of  this  column  of  blood  and  its  expulsion  in 
,  we  require  larger  vessels  than  the  art(jriole  in  the  gland 
per.     The  three  or  four  submaxillary  branches  which  sup- 
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•The  Italics  are  my  own.— S. 

"Poster:    hoc.  Hi.,  p.  265. 

1^ Ramon  y  Cajal:    Testut:  "Traits  d'AnatomIe  Humaine,"  third  edition,  vol. 

p.  175.  1895. 

"Poster:    Loc.  cit,  p.  264. 
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ply  the  gland  furnish  enough  blood  when  the  organ  is  inac- 
tive to  form  "a  thin  slow  stream"  and  supply  the  needs  of  the 
mechanism.  Derived  as  they  are  from  the  facial  artery,  any 
increase  of  their  caliber  would  normally  give  free  sway  to  the 
marked  back  pressure  which  this  vessel  affords.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  facial  artery  to  the  external  carotid,  of  which 
it  is  a  branch,  its  anatomical  relations  with  the  submaxillary 
gland,  and  the  fact  that  it  pulsates  actively,  clearly  point  to 
this  vessel  as  a  prominent  factor  of  the  process.  But  how  is 
it  made  suddenly  to  shift,  as  it  were,  an  additional  yolume  of 
blood  into  its  submaxillary  branches — ^which  requires  widening 
of  the  lumens  through  which  the  blood  enters  the  latter — and 
simultaneously  increase  its  own  propulsive  power?  This 
increase  must  be  very  marked,  for  "during  stimulation,'*  Bays 
Foster,  "the  blood  rushes  out  in  rapid,  full  stream.''  A  very 
simple  mechanism,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  familiar 
anatomical  landmarks,  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of 
the  function. 

We  have  seen  that  the  chorda  tympani  alone  increases  the 
functional  activity  of  the  gland.  This  nerve  has  two  sets  of 
fibers:  secretory  and  vasodilator.  Both  of  these  are  given  off 
(anatomically)  from  a  small  ganglion,  the  submaxillary,  found 
above  the  hilum  of  the  organ.  A  feature  of  the  distribution  of 
this  ganglion's  fibers,  however,  is  that  some  of  them  penetrate 
the  gland  proper,  while  others  pass  directly  to  the  walls  of  the 
submaxillary  branches  of  the  facial  artery,  and  to  the  latter 
likewise.  Now,  all  these  vessels  are  within  the  limits  of  those 
supplied  with  vasa  vasorum,  at  least  that  first  given  by  Henle, 
1.1  millimeter.  Their  walls  thus  receive  blood  as  do  other  struc- 
tures, and  are  also  oxygenated  directly  from  the  general  circu- 
lation. These  nutrient  arteries,  the  largest  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gimbert,^^  have  a  diameter  of  0.017  millimeter,  form  an 
anastomosing  network  in  the  tunica  adventitia,  composed 
chiefly  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  intermixed  with  a  network 
of  elastic  fibers,  but  Kolliker,  Eberth,^^  Aeby"  and  others 
since  found  that  the  outer  third  of  the  middle  coat,  which  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  muscular  cells  disposed  mainly  in 

^•Gimbert:    Jour,  de  I'anat.  et  de  physlol.,  T.  »,  p.  630,  1865. 
"Eberth:    Strieker's    "Handbuch."    S.    192.    1869. 
»Aeby:    "Der  Bau   d.   meuschl.   Korpers."   S.   782,   1871. 
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a  circular  manner^  was  also  provided  with  them.  As  shown 
by  Ranvier/*  vascularization  of  this  coat,  however,  is  an 
accompaniment  of  local  pathological  processes,  and  it  is 
now  generally  thought  that  nutrient  vessels  do  not  pene- 
trate this  coat,  except  in  the  largest  vessels.  Shakespeare*^ 
says  in  this  connection:  *ln  the  large  vessels  the  middle 
and  outer  coats  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels — the  vasa 
vasorum.  In  a  few  instances  capillaries  enter  the  tunica 
intima,'^  While,  therefore,  vasa  vasorum  form  an  irregular 
but  close  meshwork  in  the  fibro-elastic  layer,  they  can  only  be 
said  to  reach  in  man  the  surface  of  the  deeper  or  muscular 
layer. 

That  this  network  of  nutrient  capillaries  is  not  itself  sup- 
plied with  vasomotor  nerves  is  self-evident.  These  are  doubt- 
less distributed  to  the  arterioles  from  which  the  capillaries  are 
given  off.  That  very  minute  arterioles  are  supplied  with  a  vaso- 
motor network  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  plate  by  Joris,*^ 
the  upper  vessel  being  about  one-quarter  of  a  millimeter,  while 
the  lower  is  but  forty-five  thousandths  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter. 

Important  in  this  connection  is  the  structure  of  the 
small  vessels  which,  though  referred  to  generally  as  "arteries/' 
are,  in  reality,  arterioles  as  regards  histological  structure  and 
size.  In  this  class  of  vessels,  the  internal  coat  is  composed  of 
endothelial  plates  only.  Overlying  this  coat  is  one  composed 
of  what  Ranvier  termed  the  "internal  elastic  lamina,*'  and  of 
a  layer  of  nonstriated  muscular  cells.  Both  this  layer  and  the 
elastic  layer  are  thus  blended  functionally,  as  it  were.  Now,  if 
a  cross  section  of  such  a  vessel  is  examined,  the  elastic  coat  will 
he  seen  to  have  a  wavy  or  festooned  circular  outline.  "The 
internal  elastic  layer,*'  says  Ranvier,**  "as  are  all  structures 
composed  of  elastic  material,  are  elastic  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  when  it  is  compressed  by  the  annular  muscular 
fayer,  it  often  happens  that  the  lower  limit  of  elasticity  is  sur- 
passed, and  that  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  within  the 
restricted  space  reserved  for  it,  it  must  fall  into  longitudinal 


» Ranvier:    "Traltfi  technique  d'histologle."  1875. 

*  Shakespeare:    Allen's   "Anatomy,"    p.    72.    1884. 

siJoris:    Bull,  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  M«d.  de  Belg.,  T.  xz.  p.  502,  1906. 

»RanTler:    /Md.' 
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folds.  Hence  the  festoon  seen  in  cross  sections^  whereas  in 
longitudinal  sections  of  small  arteries  the  folds  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  muscular  contraction  cause  it  to  appeal 
as  longitudinal  striffi/* 

The  manner  in  which  the  muscular  coat  of  arterioles  (mean- 
ing thereby  the  smallest  of  arteries,  those  which  join  the  capil- 
laries or  the  so-called  pre-capillary  vessels)  is  disposed  around 
them  is  also  of  considerable  importance.  Thus,  referring  to 
these  particular  vessels,  BcrdaP^  writes:  "The  muscular  cells 
form  a  single  and  continuous  layer  around  the  small  arterial 
vessel.  They  are  rolled  spirally  around  the  arteriole.^^  As  I 
will  show  in  the  next  chapter,  this  enables  these  vessels  (under 
the  influence  of  sympathetic  impulses)  to  propel  their  blood 
into  the  capillary  system  and  to  cause  the  arterioles  to  resume 
their  normal  diameter  after  they  have  been  caused  to  dilate 
through  the  mechanism  now  in  question. 

The  mechanical  process  of  vasodilation  will  now  appear. 
As  nutrient  arteries,  the  vasa  vasorum  supply  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  to  which  they  are  distributed  with  blood  obtained  from 
a  neighboring  artery.  This  blood,  as  elsewhere,  enhances  the 
functional  activity  of  these  tissues  by  increasing  metabolism 
in  the  cellular  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  Again, 
Roy^*  showed  that  the  thermo-elastic  properties  of  animal 
tissues  differed  from  that  of  most  other  substances,  and  that 
they  contracted  when  the  temperature  was  raised  and  expanded 
when  the  temperature  was  lowered.  We  thus  have  two  inter- 
dependent factors,  one  chemical  and  the  other  physical,  depen- 
dent upon  the  hlood  of  the  vasa  vasoruniy  capable  of  influencing 
the  caliber  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  are  distributed.  It 
is  now  evident  that  constriction  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  by  arrest- 
ing or  reducing  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
they  nourish,  will  lower  both  metabolism  and  heat  in  these 
vessels,  thus  causing  relaxation  of  their  spiral  muscular  ele- 
ments, and  as  a  normal  consequence,  dilation.  We  thus  have 
vasodilation  of  arteries  and  veins  produced  by  vasoconstriction 
of  their  nutrient  vessels — as  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

This  interpretation  meets  the — so  far  unexplained — fact 


» nprdal:    "HlstoloBie   Normale,"    fourth    edition,   p.    307,   18M. 
w  Roy:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  lii,  p.  125,  1880. 
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fttt,  as  observed  by  Schiff,  vessels  dilated  by  their  vasodilators 
expand  to  a  greater  degree  than  when  their  constrictors  are 
KTered.  In  the  latter  case,  nerve  impulses  are  alone  arrested, 
and  the  vessel  continuing  to  receive  its  nutrient  blood,  it  soon 
resumes  its  normal  caliber.  When  the  nutrient  blood  of  the 
Tasa  vasorum,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  reach  the  vascular 
walls,  both  causes  of  constriction  fail,  since  the  walls  are  no 
longer  able  to  respond  to  nervous  stimulation.  Again,  it 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  observed  by  Claude  Bernard. 
The  dilation  of  the  gland's  vessels  is  left,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  the  influence  of  the  volume  of  blood  forced  through 
them  from  behind.  Here  the  source  of  general  supply  being 
the  facial,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  we  have  not  only — 
after  vasodilation  of  the  submaxillary  arteries  induced  by  con- 
striction of  their  nutrient  vessels — a  marked  increase  of  the 
volume  of  blood  in  transit  through  the  organ,  but  it  is  pro- 
pelled with  such  rapidity  through  the  latter  that  the  change 
to  venous  blood  cannot  occur.  Finally,  the  streams,  under  the 
^uence  of  the  greater  artery^s  periodical  contractions,  leave 
the  gland  in  jets. 

Again,  it  does  away  with  the  need  of  a  dilator  center 

^hich  no  one  has  ever  located,  and  of  dilator  nerves  which  no 

<^De   has  ever  seen.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  Langley^*  found 

that  extirpation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  which  causes 

"^generation  of  the  sympathetic  fibers  distributed  to  the  ves- 

^Is  of  the  gland,  did  not  prevent  vasodilation  when  the  chorda 

^*B  stimulated,  the  constrictor  fibers  of  the  vasa  vasorum  are 

Jiot    sympathetic    fibers.     They    are    evidently    the    fibers    in 

^^Tiial  nerves  which  incite  functional  activity  in  all  organs  by 

increasing  the  volume  of  their  blood  supply.     In  view  of  the 

fact  that  they  provoke   dilator  effects   by   transmitting  con- 

^J'^or  impulses,  I  will  henceforth  refer  to  them  as  "stricto- 

^^*<iior"    nerves — a    distinction    of    paramount    importance    in 

^"^rapentics,  as  will  be  shown. 

Finally,  it  meets  all  the  conditions  which,  according  to 
"^dem  physiologists,  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  vaso- 
**^^tion  should  embody.    Thus  HowelP^  (1905)  writes:  "There 


Langley:    Ibid.,  vol.  yl.  p.  87.  1886. 
HoweU:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol./'  p.  545.  1906. 
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has  been  much  discussion  in  physiology  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  dilator  fibers.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  small 
arteries  runs  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  vessely  and  it 
is  plain  that  when  stimulated  to  greater  contraction  throng 
the  constrictor  fibers  it  must  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  artery. 
It  is  not  so  evident  how  the  nerve  impulses  carried  by  the  dilar 
tor  fibers  bring  about  a  widening  of  the  artery.  At  one  time 
peripheral  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
arteries  were  used  to  aid  in  the  explanation,  but,  since  histo- 
logical evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  ganglia  is  lacking,  Um 
view  that  seems  to  meet  with  most  favor  at  present  is  as  fol 
lows:  the  dilator  fibers  end  presumably  in  the  muscle  of  (hi 
walls  of  the  arteries,  and  when  stimulated  their  impulses  inhibii 
the  tonic  contraction  of  this  musculature  and  thus  indirecUi 
bring  about  a  relaxation.  Dilatation  caused  by  a  yasodilatoi 
nerve  fiber  always  presupposes  therefore  a  previous  condition 
of  tonic  contraction  in  the  walls  of  the  artery,  this  tonic  condi* 
tion  being  produced  either  by  the  action  of  vasoconstrictor 
fibers,  or  possibly  by  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  muflde 
itself.^^ 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  (1)  vasodilation  is  due,  in  ft« 
case  of  arteries  and  veins,  to  the  diminution  of  blood-plasma  and 
there  fore,  of  adrenoxidase,  in  the  muscxdar  layer  of  these  t?fJ 
sels;  (2)  the  blood-plasma  being  supplied  to  the  vascular  wat 
by  the  va^m  vasornm,  it  is  through  contraction  of  these  nutrief 
vessels  that  dilalion  of  the  vessels  is  caused;  (3)  i^ie  va^ 
vasorum  receiving  their  blood-plasma  from  larger  arterial  ve 
sels  supplied  with  vasoconstrictor  nerves,  it  is  through  vasocoi 
striciion  of  these  vessels  that  the  volume  of  blood  circulatin 
through  the  vasa  vasorum  is  diminished;  (4)  it  is  therefore  I 
vasoconstrictor  action  that  vasodilntion  is  produced,  '^vasodilaii 
nerves"  having  no  existence  in  fact;  (5)  vasodilation  hein 
caused  by  constriction  of  the  nutrient  arteries  of  a  vessel,  U 
vasomotor  nerves  supplied  to  these  nutrient  vessels  should  m 
be  termed  "vasodilators''  but  "stricto-dilators," 

As  Stewart-^  states,  the  fact  that  "an  organ  in  action  in  ger 
eral  receives  more  blood  than  the  same  organ  in  repose*'  is  ** 
physiological  law  of  wide  application."     In  the  light  of  the  ev: 

« Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiol.,"  fourth  edition,  p.  336,  1900. 
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dence  adduced,  this  constitutes  the  cardinal  feature  of  all  f unc- 

tbnal  processes  since  it  is  to  the  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in 

increased  quantities  that  any  exacerbation  of  activity,  whether 

it  be  contraction  or  secretion,  is  due.     It  is  apparent,  therefore, 

tiiat  this  mechanism  of  vasodilation  is  that  through  which  all 

exacerbations  of  activity  in  any  organ,  whether  belonging  to  the 

(^imentary,  circulatory,  locomotor,  visual,  auditory,  or  any  other 

999tem,  is  incited  and  sustained. 

The  influence  of  this  mechanism  will  become  evident  under 
the  next  heading. 

THE  POSTERIOR  PITUITARY  THE  SEAT  OF  A  CENTER  (THE 

ADRENO-THYROID  CENTER)  THROUGH  VTOICH  THE 

TEST-ORGAN  INFLUENCES  THE   SECRETORY 

ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ADRENALS  AND 

THYROID  APPARATUS. 

Leonard  Hill,*®  in  a  review  of  our  knowledge  upon  the 
niechanism  of  the  circulation,  writes:  "In  the  rabbit,  from 
the  junction  of  the  vagus  and  superior  laryngeal  nerves,  there 
•ns^s  by  two  roots  a  fine  nerve,  which  courses  down  the  neck. 
On  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  this  nerve,  Ludwig  and 
Cyon  witnessed  a  surprising  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  decrease  in  cardiac  frequency.  The  peri- 
pl^eTal  end  failed  to  give  any  response  to  stimulation.  Thus 
the  purely  afferent  nature  of  the  nerve  was  established." 
•  -  ...  "This  nerve  was  named,  by  Ludwig  and  Cyon  [in 
1^S6],  the  depressor,  for  it  possessed  the  power  of  depressing 
^^^  arterial  tension  by  30  to  50  per  cent.  Ludwig  and  Cyon 
®l>8€rved  that,  on  stimulating  the  depressor,  the  kidney  flushed 
'^^  ^th  blood,  while  the  fall  of  arterial  tension  became  insig^ 

Dificant  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.'^ ^In 

oiflFerent  mammals,  many  variations  are  to  be  marked  in  the 
^^^iTse  of  this  nerve,  but  fibers  with  a  depressor  function  are 

^  l>e  found.'* ^In  man  the  homologous  nerve  arises 

^^*n  the  vagus  from  the  junction  of  the  vagus  and  superior 
^^^ngeal  nerves,  but  quickly  joins  again  the  main  trunk  of  the 

^SUs/* "Almost  all  parts  of  the  vascular  system  can 

^  thrown  into  dilatation  by  the  depressor  nerve.^' 

LeonaHl  HUl:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol./'  vol.  11,  p.  59,  190a 
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The  manner  in  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  still 
obscure:  ^^The  question  is  one  not  definitely  settled/'  accord- 
ing to  Hill,  ^^aud  no  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  method  of  action 
of  this  nerve  can  be  drawn/'  That  it  is  not  due  to  excitation 
of  what  he  terms  a  "hypothetical  vasodilator  center'  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  vasodilator  ner\'es  "are  easily  exhausted 
by  artificial  stimulation,"  while  the  depressor  is  "inexhans- 
tible."  Cyon  himself  denies  any  relationship  with  such  a  cen- 
ter. As  I  have  pointed  out,  moreover,  the  latter  is  not  required 
to  explain  vasodilator  plienomena.  In  fact,  the  spinal  system 
cannot  transmit  the  vasodilator  impulses  reflexly,  since,  as 
stated  by  Hill,  after  "dividing  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal 
region,  excitation  of  the  depressor  still  causes  a  fall  of  arterial 
pressure."  This  obviously  eliminates  the  vasomotor  center 
also.  Indeed,  Porter  and  Beyer,*"*  in  an  experimental  stndy 
of  this  feature  of  the  problem,  state  that  they  found  "no  evi- 
dence to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  depressor  nerves  have 
special  connections  with  the  cells  in  the  vasomotor  center  ssso 
ciated  with  the  splanchnic  fibers."  Now,  since  as  stated  b 
Hill,  "the  splanchnic  area  is  by  far  the  most  important  sei 
of  dilatation  provoked  by  the  depressor  nerves,"  it  is  evide* 
that  the  vasomotor  center  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proce^ 
This  leaves  the  latter  totally  unexplained. 

This  result  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  th 
functions  of  the  pituitary  body  and  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a 
I  have  interpreted  them,  alone  make  it  pOvSsible  to  understan 
the  process  through  which  the  depressor  produces  vasodilatior 
A  comprehensive  study  of  llie  question,  which  can  only  b 
represented  here  by  a  few  salient  facts,  has  led  me  to  conclud 
that  the  depressor  nerve  produced  this  phenomenon  by  inhibitin: 
the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  pituitary  body,  am 
through  the  latter  that  of  the  adrenals. 

Laulanie''**  states  that  the  piluilan/  body  "is  in  relatioi 
with  the  sympathetic,  the  vagus,  and  the  depressor  nerve" — ; 
fact  established  l)y  Cyon's  experiments.  That  fibers  of  th 
cervical  sympathetic  are  distributed  to  the  pituitary  bod; 
through  the  carotid  plexus  is  well  known.  We  have  seen 
moreover,  that  disorders  of  the  anterior  ])ituitary  accompanies 

»  Porter  and  Beyer:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  ill.  p.  23,  1900. 
^  Laulanl^:    "Elements  do  Physiologic,"  second  edition,  p.  488,  1306. 
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by  local  congestion  give  rise  to  glycosuria.'^    Now  Cyon  and 
iladoflf  found  that  lesions  or  removal  of  the  upper  thoracic 
or  inferior  cervical  ganglia^  or  division  of  the  loop  of  Vieussens, 
caused  diabetes.     All  these  contain  sympathetic  fibers  which 
ascend  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.     Pavy^'  also  states 
that  "of  all  the  operations  on  the  sympathetic  of  the  dog  that 
have  as  yet  been  performed,  removal  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  the  most  rapidly  and  strongly  produces  diabetes." 
As  the  fibers  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sympathetic  other 
thftu  those  distributed  to  the  pituitary  supply  various  struc- 
tures of  the  eye,  those  to  the  pituitary  can  alone  explain  this 
phenomenon.     The  manner  in  which  this  procedure   causes 
diabetes    is    plain    under    these    conditions:     the    sympathetic 
terminals   to   the   pituitary   being,   as   elsewhere,    vasomotor, 
division  of  the  nerve  causes  passive  dilation  of  the  vessels  dis- 
tributed to  this  organ,  and  the  resulting  congestion  of  the 
axmterior  lobe  (by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  the  seat  of  the 
t^st-organ)  gives  rise  to  glycosuria  by  stimulating  the  adrenals. 
A-s  previously  stated,  Blum,  Croftan,  Herier  and  others  found 
tl^at  adrenal  extract,  adrenalin,  etc.,  caused  glycosuria. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  vasodilation  thus  produced 
sewhere  in  the  body  is  temporary,  however,  the  glycosuria 
liould  likewise  be  ephemeral:     Pavy  especially  mentions  the 
temporary    nature'^   of   the   marked    diabetes   following   the 
experimental  operation.     On  the  other  hand,  if  division  of  a 
xicrve  causes  vasodilation,  it  is  obvious  that  stimulation  of  the 
Tipper  segment  of  that  nerve  should  cause   vasoconstriction. 
This  is  the  role  played  by  the  depressor:    forming  part,  as  it 
does,  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  it  was  the  nerve  which,  when 
cut  by  Pavy,  caused  vasodilation  in  the  anterior  pituitary  and 
glycosuria,  and  which,  conversely,  causes  vasoconstriction  in 
this  organ  when  its  central  or  upper  end  is  stimulated.     The* 
same  effect  is  produced  when  the  impulses  (the  nerve  being, 
we  have  seen,  entirely  afferent)   originate  in  the  heart;  the 
functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  center  being  lowered  by  the 
contraction  of  its  vessels,  that  of  the  adrenals  is  restrained  in 


»*  Ct.  this  vol.,  p.  1021. 

.^■*  Cyon  and  Aladoff:    Bull,   de  I'Acad.   des  sci.  de  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  vli, 
Wl. 

■■  l*ayy:    Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  x,  p.  27,  1859. 
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proportion  and^  less  adrenal  secretion  being  secreted  into  the 
blood,  the  vessels  of  the  body  at  large  dilate. 

Under  these  conditions,  division,  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, by  causing  congestion  of  the  anterior  pitnitary,  and, 
therefore,  stimulation  of  the  adrenals,  should  antagonize 
(through  the  rise  of  vascular  tension  and  blood-pressure  caused 
bv  the  secretion  of  the  latter  organs)  the  depressor  action: 
Hill'*  states,  referring  to  the  lowered  pressure  caused  by  the 
vasodilation  of  depressor  origin:  "This  fall  is  abolished 
by  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves."  Again,  as  the 
end-result  is  due  to  inhibition  of  the  adrenals  and  diminution 
of  their  secretory  activity,  other  means  capable  of  interfering 
with  their  functions  should  also  reduce  the  vascular  tension 
and  the  blood-pressure — the  results  of  vasodilation.  Oliver 
and  Schiifer  have  shown,  as  is  well  known,  that  adrenal  extracts 
cause  a  marked  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  Strehl  and  Weiss,** 
on  the  other  hand,  found  that  clamping  of  the  adrenal  veins 
caused  it  to  decline,  and  moreover,  that  on  releasing  the  vessels 
the  pressure  would  return  to  the  normal. 

The  depressor  nerve  does  not  supply  vasoconstrictor  fibers 
to  the  pituitary  body  alone,  however.  Cyon**  has  recently 
studied  the  action  of  this  nerve  upon  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid 
glaiul  ami  found  it  very  marked.  He  noticed,  moreover,  that 
it  influenced  correspondingly  the  abdominal  and  peripheral 
vessels,  'i'lie  nerves  were  found  to  be  distributed  to  the 
arteries  aiul  were  of  two  kinds,  vasoconMridor  and  vasodilator, 
find  to  reach  them  either  by  way  of  the  superior  laryngeals  or 
tlirough  tlie  plexus  often  formed  by  the  depressor  with  the 
sympathetic  and  vagal  nerves. 

What  are  the  functions  of  these  vasoconstrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator nerves? 

As  to  tlie  vasoconsirictor  brandies,  E.  Cyon,*^  in  a  re- 
view of  liis  ex])erimental  work  u])on  tlie  innervation  of  the 
thyroid,  states  tliat  its  "vasoconstrictors  are  sympathetic  fibers." 
He  found,  moreover,  that  tlie  depressor  sent  a  branch  to  this 
organ,  and  that  "the  heart  had  a  powerful  regulator  influence" 
on  the  quantity  of  l)lood  circulating  through  it.     On  the  other 

«*  Hill.    Loc.  rit.,  p.  162. 

»  strehl  and  Weiss:    PflUger's  Archlv,  Bd.  Ixxxvi,  S.  107,  1901. 
»Cyon:    Archlv  f.  d.  gesam.  Physiol.,  Bd.  Ixx.  S.  126,  280.  1898. 
"  E.   Cyon:    Arch,   de  Physiol.,   T.   x,   p.  618,   1898. 
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handy  a  clinician,  Murray,'*  observed  that  "the  eflEect  of  pro- 
longed administration  of  thyroid  upon  the  healthy  gland  is  to 
cause  a  condition  of  pallor,  some  diminution  in  weight,  slight 
diminution  in  size  of  the  gland,  but  without  any  microscopic 
evidences  of  atrophic  changes."  Here  we  have  precisely  the 
condition  produced  by  a  similar  process  on  the  pituitary. 
When  constricted  the  arteries  allow  less  blood — and,  therefore, 
fewer  blood7cells — to  enter  the  organ,  and  its  functional  activ- 
ity is  reduced.  In  other  words,  through  the  constrictor  branches 
it  sends  to  the  pituitary  body  and  to  the  thyroid,  it  reduces 
simultaneously  the  functions  of  both  organs. 

The  fact  that  the  depressor  nerve  causes  vasoconstriction 
accounts  for  the  heretofore  paradoxical  observation  that,  as 
stated  by  Hill,  depressor  eflfects  cannot  be  obtained  after  the 
injection  of  strychnine — in  toxic  doses,  I  would  add.  These,  by 
causing  general  vasoconstriction,  affect  in  a  similar  way  the 
thyroid  and  the  pituitary  body.  The  depressor  producing 
likewise  vasoconstriction,  its  effects  are  forestalled.  Indeed, 
Oliver  and  Schafer*"  found  that  depressor  effects  cannot  be 
obtained  "while  the  arteries  are  contracted  by  intravenous 
injection  of  suprarenal  extract." 

These  various  facts  have  served  to  bring  out  an  important 
practical  feature,  concerning  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  depres- 
sor in  the  organism :  Can  we  conclude  with  Cyon  that,  as  he 
says,  this  nerve  enables  the  heart  "to  control  the  resistance 
which  opposes  its  evacuation,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  provoke 
vasodilation,  when  excessive  general  vasoconstriction  causes 
the  blood-column  to  resist  unduly  the  heart's  contractions  ?  If 
such  were  the  case,  why  does  not  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  this  nerve  overcome  the  general  vasoconstriction  produced  by 
strychnine  and  adrenal  extract?  It  is  evident  that  this  can- 
not be  the  main  function  of  the  depressor,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
the  vascular  pressure  is  raised  dangerously  by  various  poisons, 
especially  during  spasm,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
depressor  fulfills  the  role  ascribed  to  it  by  Cyon.  Its  true 
rdle  is  of  another  kind. 

This  introduces  the  function  of  the  vasodilator  fibers 
which  the  depressor  supplies  to  the  thyroid. 

»  Murray:    Lancet.  Mar.  18,  1S99. 

•OUTer  and  Sch&fer:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  zyiil,  p.  230,  1895. 
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In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  submitted  under  the  pre- 
ceding heading,  the  vasodilation  observed  by  Claude  Bernard 
in  the  maxillary  gland  indicates  increased  functional  activity, 
and  that  this  applies  to  all  other  organs.  As  I  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  leucocytes  virtually  carry  on  the  functions  of 
the  thyroid,  this  vasodilation  involves  the  presence  of  a  larger 
number  of  leucocytes  in  this  gland,  and  therefore,  hyperac- 
tivity of  the  organ.  As  this  is  manifested  by  increased  secre- 
tory activity,  an  excess  of  thyroidase  should  be  produced.  Now 
various  clinicians,  Roger  and  Gamier,**  Odoacre  Torri,**  Vin- 
cent** and  others,  have  observed  that  in  various  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  infections,  the  thyroid  was  not  only  overactive,  but  that 
it  produced  an  excess  of  colloid,  its  secretion.  In  view  of  the 
facts  (1)  that  the  posterior  pituitary  incites  functional  activity 
in  organs  belonging  to  the  field  of  the  vagus;  (2)  that  toxic 
wastes,  certain  toxins  and  poisons  stimulate  the  test-organ; 
and  (3)  that  the  depressor  nerve  also  sends  fibers  to  the 
pituitary  body,  as  shown  by  Cyon,  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  brought  about  suggests  itself,  viz.:  the  pathogenic  elements 
of  the  diseases  referred  to,  which  include  exanthemata,  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  etc.,  stimulated  the  adrenal  center  as 
usual,  and,  therefore,  the  adrenals;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
and  through  tlie  depressor  vasodilator  fibers  to  the  thyroid,  the 
secretory  activity  of  this  organ. 

This  affords  a  complete  mechanism  for  automatic  defence: 
The  excess  of  thyroidase  to  sensitize  and  soften  (as  agglutinin) 
the  bacteria  and  other  pathogenic  elements,  and  thus  prepare 
them  for  destruction;  the  excess  of  adrenoxidase  to  increase 
the  functional  activity  of  the  pancreas  and  leucocytogenic 
organs,  and  to  charge  the  blood  with  trypsin,  nucleoproteid 
granules,  and  aggressive  phagocytes.  All  these  substances, 
adrenoxidase,  trypsin,  nucleo-proteid  and  phagocytes,  then  unite 
to  destroy  the  pathogenic  agent,  previously  prepared  by  the 
thyroidase  to  insure  its  dissolution. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  whole  defensive  mechanism 
asserts  itself  in  this  connection:    The  vasodilator  fibers  of  the 


*«  Roger  and  Garnier:    Presse  m6d.,  vol.  vi,  p.  181,  1899. 
"Odoacre  Torrl:    Pollclinlco,  vol.  vil,  pp.  145.  226,  280.  1900. 
^3  Vincent:    Bull,  et  m^m.  de  la  Soc.  m6d.  de  hOpitaux  de  Pari«,  3e.  sdritt. 
23annee,  p.  698,  1906. 
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tlijroid  (some  of  which  also  supply  the  parathyroids)  jointly 
ooDBtitute  the   thyro-parathyroid  secretory  nerve,  just  as  the 
Tasodilator  nerves  supplied  to  the  adrenals  constitute  the  adrenai 
secr^iory  nerve.    Inasmuch  as  both  the  thyro-parathyroid  and 
adrenal  secretions  form  part  of  the  blood's  bacteriolytic  and 
antitoxic  substance^  it  is  evident  that  both  must^  in  order  to . 
insure  the  full  efficiency  of  the  latter,  be  secreted  simultane- 
Ofosly  in  appropriate  proportions.    It  follows  that  this  function 
must  be  governed  by  a  single  center,  the  adreno-ihyroid  center. 
Again,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  test-organ  that  all 
agents  which  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenals  and 
through  them  the  defensive  properties  of  the  blood  and  its  cells, 
enhance  oxygenation  and  function  throughout  the  entire  organ- 
wn:i,  it  follows  that  it  must  also  be  through  this  organ  that  the 
fwrictional  activity  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  is  increased. 
Whereas,  however,  the  test-organ  is  a  sensitive  structure,  pre- 
cisely as  the  olfactory  area  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  a  sensitive 
^''^cture  (of  which,  in  fact,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  homo- 
^^gxie),  its  impulses  are  sensory  and  afferent,  and  as  such,  there- 
*^^e,  incapable  of  inciting  or  augmenting  function  directly,  it 
^  ^Tident  that,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
*^^*^,  they  must  first  of  all  be  converted  into  motor  stimuli.    In 
^^xv  of  the  evidence,  histological,  clinical,  physiological  and  ana- 
'^^^tiical,  submitted,  the  posterior  or  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
l**^"!:  only  receives  fibers  from  the  test-organ,  but  it  also  pro- 
J^^^ts  nerve-chains  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  ultimately 
*^^  in  the  adrenals  and  in  the  thyroid  apparatus.    It  is  in  the 
I^^^^terior   lobe   of   the   pituitary,   therefore,   that   the   adreno- 
^^Jrroid  center  is  located,  and  when  drugs,  poisons,  catabolic 
^^J^stes,  etc.,  awaken  a  protective  reaction  of  the  test-organ,  it  is 
^*^ rough  this  center  that  the  secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals 
^^d  thyroid  g^and  and  glandules  is  activated. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  foregoing 
Images,  supplemented  by  that  embodied  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, tends  to  show:  (1)  that  the  test'Organ  governs  the  secre^ 
iory  activity  of  the  adrenals  and  of  the  thyroid  and  parathy^ 
toids  through  the  intermediary  of  a  center  located  in  the  pos^ 
Urior  pituitary  body,  the  adreno-thyroid  center;  (2)  that  when 
drugs,  poisons,  toxins,  waste-products,  etc.,  provoJce  a  defensive 
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reaction  of  the  iesi'Organ,  it  is  by  exciting  simtdtaneinuiljf  the 
adrenals  and  the  thyroid  apparatus,  through  the  odrenththyrM 
center,  that  it  (the  test^organ)  increases  the  propariion  of 
adrenoxidase  and  thyroidase  in  the  blood;  (3)  as  adrenoxidase, 
by  hastening  metabolism,  provokes  leucocytosis  (including  an 
.  increase  of  phagocytes)  and  an  increase  of  nucleo^oteid  and 
trypsin,  and  combines  with  these  bodies  to  form  the  bacieriolytie 
and  antitoxic  constituents  of  the  blood  and  of  its  phagocytes, 
while  (4)  thyroidase  sensitizes  (as  opsonin)  the  pathogenic 
germs  and  substances  to  render  them  v^ulnerable  to  these  defen- 
sive  constitutents,  it  follows:  (5)  that  the  adreno^thyroid  cen- 
ter,  under  the  dependence  of  the  test-organ,  is  the  center  through 
which  all  the  body's  auto-immunizing  functions  are  governed.^ 

Hereafter,  to  avoid  confusion,  however,  I  will  refer  to  thia 
center  as  the  "adrenal  center^'  in  most  instances  since  the  only 
clearly  defined  phenomena  are  those  directly  ascribable  to  bodies 
formed  through  the  agency  of  the  adrenals.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therebv,  that  the  "adreno-thvroid^^  center  is  meant  and 
that  the  thyroid  apparatus  is  always  stimulated  simultaneously. 

The  participation  of  the  depressor  nerve  in  this  mechanism 
is  shown  conclusively  from  another  direction: — Cyon**  ob- 
served another  important  fact,  viz.,  that  when  he  injected 
iodothyrin — a  thyroid  extractive — the  excitability  of  the  de- 
pressor became  intense  and  the  vascular  pressure  declined 
often  to  two-thirds  of  the  normal.  In  one  instance,  in  fact, 
the  animal  died  suddenly.  Cyon  ascribes  death  in  such  in- 
stances to  paralysis  of  the  vasoconstrictors.  From  my  view- 
point, it  is  due  to  quite  another  and  opposite  cause — that  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  of  exceeding  practical  importance:  ex- 
cessive constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  pituitary  and  thyroid, 
and,  as  a  result,  arrest  of  the  vital  functions  owing  to  deficient 
supply  of  adrenoxidase  and  thyroidase.  The  general  vasodila- 
tion produced  is  but  a  secondare'  or  epiphenomenon  under  these 
conditions.  As  to  the  process  through  which  iodothyrin  evokes 
these  phenomena,  Cyon  ascribes  it  to  the  fact  that  it  increases 

'Investigators  refer  to  the  thyroid  gland  as  an  organ  capable  of  "soTem- 
ing"  certain  functions  or  morbid  processes.  The  above  facts  show  that  the 
thyroid  governs  nothing:  it  is  only  a  secreting  gland,  governed  as  are  all 
other  glands,  by  a  nerve-center— the  adreno-thyrold  center,  from  my  Tlew- 
point— to  which  its  fluctuations  of  activity  and  some  of  Its  dlBeases— exophthal- 
mic   goiter,    for   example— should   be   ascribed. 

*»Cyon:    hoc.  cit. 
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the  exeitabilUy  of  the  nerve.  This  hannonizes  perfectly  with 
my  own  view,  since,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  function  of 
thyrroidase  is  to  sensifize  all  cells,  to  endow  them,  in  other 
words,  with  irritability.  Thyroidase  sensitizes  the  nerve 
direotly,  therefore,  by  circulating  with  adrenoxidase,  its 
ubiquitous  compauion,  in  the  neurons  composing  it. 

In  accord  with  the  evidence  submitted,  the  vasoconstrictor 
effects  produced  by  various  drugs,  even  when  administered  in 
toxic  doses  (as  will  be  shown  farther  on),  are  in  no  case  coun- 
teracted by  the  depressor  nerve;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
(1)  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  depressor  nerve,  as  now  be- 
lief? cd,  to  cause  general  vasodilation  when  excessive  general  vaso- 
constriction causes  the  blood  column  to  offer  undue  resistance 
^o  the  heart's  contractions;  (2)  in  practice  the  vasodilation 
witnessed  when  the  central  end  of  this  nerve  is  stimulate^d 
^^^erimentally,  occurs  only  when  excessive  doses  of  thyroid 
^^tTnct  are  administered,  because  it  adds  to  the  blood, what  thy- 
^oi<iase  it  contains;  (3)  the  excitability  of  the  depressor  nerve 
^^Tig  increased  artificially  by  this  excess  of  thyroidase,  it  in- 
^^f>xts  the  functions  of  the  pituitary  and  thyroid  and  by  thus 
^^<i'ucing  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  (and  thyroidase)  in 
*^«  blood  reduces  the  vascular  tension  sufficiently,  when  toxic 
^^^^es  of  thyroid  extract  are  administered,  to  cause  death. 

I  must  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
^^  depressor  nerve  cannot  produce  vasodilation :    It  means  only 
*^^t  general  vasoconstriction,  however  marked,   cannot    itself 
f^'^ovoke  general  vasodilation  through  the  intermediary  of  this 
^^rve.    Inasmuch  as  it  can  inhibit  the  functions  of  the  thyroid 
^land  and  anterior  pituitary  by  constricting  their  arteries,  it 
^^  able  to  reduce  general  oxygenation  and  metabolism  through- 
out the  entire  body,  including  the  muscularis  of  all  vessels,  thus 
fusing  them  to  relax,  i.e.,  to  dilate.     As  I  will  show  in  the 
tvrentieth  chapter,  sleep  is  produced  through  the  depressor  nerve 
W  a  corresponding  mechanism.     Hence  the  fact  that  when 
stimulated  experimentally,  this  nerve  produces  vasodilation.    In 
other  words,  the  nerves  which  have  been  Imown  as  the  ^'depressor 
nerves'*  are  those  through  which  the  adreno-thyroid  center  regn- 
lates  the  circulation  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body  and  of  the 
thyroid  apparatus. 
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DRUGS   WHICH   ENHANCE  THE   DEFENSIVE   PROPERTIES  OF 
THE  BLOOD  BY  PROMOTING  THE  FORMATION 

OF  AUTO-ANTITOXIN. 

In  his  review  of  the  suhject  of  Active  Immunity,  Lazama- 
Barlow/*  after  referring  to  Pasteur's,  Haflfkin^s  and  Wright's 
application  of  the  principle  of  inoculation  in  various  diseases, 
writes  as  follows:  "Immunity  may  he  conferred  hy  repeated 
inoculation  with  small  doses  of  virulent  microorganisms.  Itt 
this  method  it  is  obvious  that  a  direct  attempt  is  made  to  copy 
nature.  The  dose  inoculated  must,  of  course,  be  less  than  the 
minimal  lethal  dose.  When  the  animal  has  recovered,  it  is 
found  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  immunity,  and  one  is  able, 
by  gradually  raising  the  dose  of  virus  injected  in  successive 
inoculations  of  the  same  animal,  to  raise  the  degree  of. 
immunity  which  it  possesses.  Ultimately  the  animal  may  with- 
stand with  ease  a  dose  equal  to  many  times  the  dose  which 
would  at  first  have  been  fatal. 

"The  most  important  method  we  possess  for  obtaining 
acquired  immunity  is  that  introduced  by  Salmon  and  Smith  in 
America.  These  investigators  found  that,  if  the  sterilized 
products  of  the  bacillus  of  hog-cholera  be  injected  into  pigeons, 
the  birds  became  resistant  to  subsequent  inoculations  with  the 
bacillus  itself.     This  method  is  of  vast  importance,  both  from 

a    practical    and    from    a    theoretical    point   of    view 

Numerous  examples  of  immunity  acquired  in  this  manner  are 
known,  but  the  most  striking  are  perhaps  those  obtained  in 
the  cases  of  B,  tetani,  B.  diphtheria^,  and  B,  pyocyaneus. 

"Just  as,  when  conferring  immunity  by  doses  of  virulent 
microorganisms,  it  is  necessar}'  to  commence  with  doses  far 
below  the  lethal  dose,  and  to  gradually  increase  the  amount 
inoculated,  so  in  this  method  of  'immunization  bv  chemical 
products^  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  very  small  doses  of  the 
toxin  and  to  gradually  increase  the  dose  as  immunity  is  being 
acquired.  If  this  process  be  carried  out  with  care,  an  animal 
may  in  time  acquire  so  great  a  degree  of  immunity  that  it  will 
withstand  an  injection  of  many  hundred  times  the  dose  of 
poison  that  would  have,  at  first,  killed  it  with  certainty.     This 


^Lazarus-Barlow:    "MedueI  of  Gen.  and  Exp.  Pathol.,"  p.  343,  19M. 
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method  is  adopted  (in  some  cases  in  conjunction  with  inocula- 
tion  of  cultures  of  living  and  virulent  bacilli)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  antidipbtheritic  serum  from  horses.  There  is  a  limit, 
af>j>arently,  for  each  animal,  beyond  which  an  acquired 
iinxiiunity  of  this  kind  cannot  be  pushed. 

'It  has  been  found  that  an  immunity  may  be  acquired 
aiftcr  feeding  an  animal  with  toxin.  Little  is  known  with 
re:f  crence  to  this  method,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in  myxoedema  by  feed- 
^^g"  with  thyroids  of  the  sheep.^' 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that,  inter- 
px'eted  in  the  light  of  my  views,  several  of  our  remedies,  par- 
^^oiilarly  same  of  those  now  characterized  as  "alteratives/* 
^^^kave  as  do  toxins  when  introduced  into  the  organism,  in  the 
f^xise  that  they  confer  upon  the  patient  the  power  to  resist 
**^  Section.  This,  from  my  standpoint,  is  due,  as  previously 
^*Xo\<Ti,  to  a  compound  (adrenoxidase,  nucleo-protcid  and  a 
^'5''':»nogen),  which,  whether  as  trypsin,  steapsin,  amylopsin,  etc. 
>^^f?cording  to  the  zymogen  it  contains)  submits  pro te ids,  fats, 
^'cogen,  starches,  etc.,  and  bacteria  and  their  toxins  as  well,  to 
process  of  digestion — a  process  which,  according  to  the  pres- 
et teachings  of  physiological  chemists,  is  one  of  hydrolytic 
eavage. 

Again,  referring  to  "passive  immunity,'^  Lazarus-Barlow 
^Vrites:      ^^t   was   found   by   many    observers,    among   whom 
-^ehring  stands  preeminent,  that  when  an  animal  has,  by  any 
^::^f   the  methods  described  above,  been  immunized  against  a 
^ven    infective    agent,    the   blood-serum    of    that    animal,    if 
inoculated  into  other  animals,  can  confer  upon  them  also  an 
immunity  against  the  same  infective  agent/'     The  truth  of 
this  law  he  regards  as  "now  firmly  established.     It  has  been 
demonstrated,*'  he  adds,  "in  the  cases  of  rabies,  of  tetanus,  of 
diphtheria,   of    pneumonia,    and    of    other   diseases.     Ehrlich 
extended  the  rauge  over  which  this  law  holds  good  by  showing 
that   animals  may  be  actively  immunized  against  ricin   (the 
active  principle  of  castor-oil  beans)  and  abrin  (the  active  prin- 
ciple of  jequirity  seeds),  and  that  the  blood-serum  of   such 
immune  animals  is  able  to  confer  passive  immunity  against 
ricin  and  abrin  respectively  in  other  animals.     And  Calraette, 
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whose  work  has  been  confirmed  by  Fraseiy  has  shown  that  the 
same  holds  good  with  reference  to  animals  immunized  by  suc- 
cessive doses  against  snake-venom."  This  refers,  of  course,  .to 
the  various  antitoxins,  of  which  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  the 
best  known. 

In  the  first  volume  I  assimilated  these  antitoxins  to  the 
bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  constituents  of  the  blood,  whose 
origin  I  have  traced  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to  the  adrenals, 
the  pancreas,  the  leucocytes  and  the  thyroid  apparatus.  I 
have  no  ground  to  modify  my  opinion  as  shown  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  present  chapter.  When,  therefore,  the  serum  of 
an  immunized  animal  is  injected  into  another  animal,  what  is 
(from  my  standpoint)  injected  is  merely  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  triad  which  had  been  caused  to 
accumulate  in  the  first  animal's  blood  by  inoculations.  In 
other  words,  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  other  antitoxins  are 
antitoxic  triads,  derived  from  the  adrenals,  pancreas,  lew- 
oocytes  and  thyroid  apparatus,  and  which  when  injected 
into  the  blood  during  infectious  diseases,  increase  its  bacterio- 
lytic and  antitoxic  properties  according  to  the  quantity 
injected. 

Interpreted  in  this  manner,  the  first  principle,  that  of 
introducing  toxins  into  the  blood  to  evoke  immunizing  prin- 
ciples, is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  defensive  process — the 
militant  weapon  of  which  is  the  antitoxin.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  some  of  our  familiar 
r(Mn(»(lies  are  able  to  do.  In  other  words,  certain  alteratives  can 
cause  the  blood  to  become  bncieriolyiic  and  aivtitoxic  by  pro^ 
vokitifj  the  formation  and  accumulation  therein  of  more  or  less 
aniHoxin, 

To  distinguish  this  antitoxin — produced  by  the  organism 
itself  under  the  influence  of  certain  toxins  and  drugs — from 
antitoxins  introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  I  will  refer 
to  it  hereafter  as  auto-antitoxin. 

The  examples  submitted  in  this  chapter  of  agents  capable 
of  provoking  the  formation  of  this  substance  are  thyroid 
extract,  mercury,  iodine  and  its  salts,  and  adrenal  extractives, 
If  all  acted  similarly,  one  would  suffice  as  an  example  of  at 
least  a  group,  but  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  far 
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from  such  a  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  the   effects  of 
individual  toxins)  each  drug  shows  specific  properties  especially 
in  the  toxic  phenomena  they  produce,  which,  as  I  will  show, 
can  be  accounted  for.     In  thyroid  gland,  for  instance,  we  have 
an    example  of  a  drug  capable  of  raising  the  blood's  asset  in 
auto-antitoxin,  since  it  enhances  markedly  general  metabolism. 
A  t   ai  given  time,  however,  the  arteries  begin  to  dilate  and  keep 
on.    doing  80.    The  reason  for  this  is  plain:   thyroidase  acting 
cfirc^otly,  as  shown  by  Cyon,  on  the  depressor  nerve,  it  causes 
fi*^n^ral    vasodilation    by    constricting    the    arterioles    of    the 
/>xt:xxitary  body,  reducing  thereby  general  metabolism  in  the 
^*<^SK^ular    walls.     Mercury    presents    another    phase.     Though 
-'^  ^KT^^-vise  able  powerfully  to  raise  the  activity  of  metabolism  and 
blood^s  supply  in  auto-antitoxin,  it  fails  to  provoke  the  for- 
bion  of  sufficient  thyroidase  to  cause  the  depressor  to  con- 
^  the  pituitary  body — the  proportion  of  thyroidase  added  to 
blood  even  by  toxins  being  always  very  small.    So  marked  is 
stimulating  action  on  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center,  that 
^tabolism  is  increased  to  unsafe  limits  and  excessive  salivation, 
lue  destruction  occurs,  simply  because  the  auto-defensive  pro- 
has  been  converted  into  an  auto-destructive  process  by  an 
^cessive  quantity  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood.    Not  only  are 
•cteria,  toxins,  etc.,  destroyed,  but  the  blood-cells,  and  some- 
^^rnes  the  tissue  likewise.     In  iodine  (and  its  salts),  we  have 
lother  powerful  stimulant  of  the  adrenal  system,  and  the  fact 
.at  it  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  secre- 
i^on  and  that  it  keeps  the  blood  well  supplied  with  opsonins 
^i^eounts  for  the  value  of  this  drug,  since  bacteria  and  the 
^5^«thogenic  elements  are  prepared  for  the  digestive  process  to 
"^^hich  the  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  and  phagocytes  submits 
"tliem.     Finally,   we    have    in    the   adrenal   extractives,   agents 
'^hich  increase  directly  metabolism  in  all   tissues,  and   thus 
provoke  the  formation  of  more  or  less  auto-antitoxin.     But 
tere  we  lack  the  fundamental  attribute  of  the  whole  process, 
i.e.,  they  do  not  stimulate  the  test-organ  directly.    Hence  their 
fleeting  action,  though  they  are  very  useful  when  the  blood's  most 
important  function,  oxygenation,  must  be  promptly  and  ener- 
getically augmented,  and  when  the  morbid  effects  of  hypo- 
catabolism  must  be  offset. 
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Thus,  four  agents — as  instances  of  others — fully  capable 
of  increasing  the  auto-antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood,  and, 
therefore,  its  auto-antitoxin,  show  distinct  properties  in  other 
directions.  These  points  of  divergence  are  all,  as  I  will  show, 
of  great  importance  in  practice. 

Another  important  point  emphasized  by  the  analysis  of 
the  action  of  the  four  remedies  studied  in  this  chapter  is  that 
it  is  the  small  doses  which  are  the  beneficial  ones,  because  they 
raise  the  germicidal  and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood  to 
a  safe  limit;  while  large  doses  provoke  excessive  overac- 
tivity of  the  immunizing  substances,  and  its  results,  destruc- 
tion of  the  blood-cells  and,  in  the  case  of  mercury,  of  the 
tissues  themselves. 

To  establish  the  views  I  advance  on  a  sound  basis,  a  study 
of  the  various  antitoxins  is  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
It  shows  plainly,  I  believe,  that  Ehrlich's  theory,  as  far  as  the 
side-chain  feature  itself  is  concerned,  is  defective,  and  that  the 
ductless  glands  alone  afford  a  sound  foundation  for  the  study 
of  all  problems  concerned  with  immunity,  a  fact  which  I  urged 
in  1903  in  the  first  volume.  Ehrlich  to  this  day  (1911)  has 
failed  to  indicate  the  nature  or  source  of  the  blood  constituents 
which  carry  on  the  immunizing  process — a  suggestive  fact. 

As  the  subjects  to  be  submitted  hereafter  bear  upon  ques- 
tions related  to  the  above:  the  physiological  action  of  drugs, 
the  pathogenesis  of  disease,  their  treatment,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  practitioner,  they  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  way  calculated  to  facilitate  their  study:  the  gen- 
eral principles  introduced  will  be  presented  in  the  usual  type 
and  the  evidence  in  small  type.  This  plan,  however,  has 
entailed  the  necessity  of  introducing  in  the  general  text  (that 
in  large  ty])e)  a  large  number  of  personal  (H^nclusions  hased  upon 
the  rvidmce  herein  suhmiftrd,  which  are  necessarily  new,  since 
they  refer  to  functions  of  the  organs  I  have  introduced  into  the 
problem,  or  effects  produced  by  them.  In  each  case,  therefore, 
to  obviate  the  introduction  of  many  personal  pronouns  and, 
furthermore,  indicate  that  the  conclusions  reached  do  not  form 
part  of  accepted  doctrines,  they  will  be  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  referring  to  the  words  "author's  conclusion*'  at 
the  foot  of  the  page- 
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Thysiological  Action. — A  dose  of  thyroid  gland  may  either 
bo  srtored  by  the  organ  itself,  or  its  thyroiodase  may  be  added  to 
the  Ijlood  at  the  time,  precisely  as  if  the  thyroid  and  the  para- 
thyroids had  secreted  it.*  As  a  result,  the  functions  that  thyroio- 
dfiis-^  subserves,  viz.,  ( 1 )  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  all  living 
cells^  including  those  composing  the  test-organ;  and  (2)  to  sus- 
by  direct  stimulation  the  functional  activity  of  the  latter 
drenal  center,  are  correspondingly  activated.*  The  imme- 
dia.!:^  effect  is  an  increase  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  and, 
^^^^«*«fore,  of  general  metabolism,  and  increased  sensibility  of 
^U  c^ellular  elements.*  The  tissue-cells  (as  well  as  pathogenic 
^^^Isa,  bacteria,  parasites,  etc.)  being  thus  rendered  more  vulner- 
*^^^  to  the  metabolic  process,  this  process  is  carried  on  at  a  rate 
'^^o^s^ing  greatly  that  incited  by  an  agent  capable  only  of 
^^^^^^ulating  the  test-organ.*  The  phase  of  metabolism  most 
^^i"vated,  however,  is  that  of  catabolism,  since  the  function  of 

^^oiodase  is  to  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  cellular  ele- 
^^^^ts  by  rendering  them  vulnerable  to  the  digestive  action  of 

^    auto-antitoxin.*      Thyroid   gland   is   mainly,   therefore,   a 

^'^ulant  of  the  catabolic  process. 

^     ^        The  manner  in  which  the  thy ro- parathyroid  secretion   (which  thy- 
^'^^^  gland  represents)    sensitizes  cellular  elements  and  the  test-organ, 
^  ^^  the  mode  of  action  of  this  secretion  on  this  organ  as  a  direct  stimu- 
^-'t^t,   were   studied  in   the   preceding  chapter,   to  which   the   reader   is 
^^t«rred.     The  actual  presence  of  this  colloid  secretion — thyroiodase — in 
\**e  lymph  and  blood  has  been  urged  by  Hilmig,**  Ehrich,**  and  others. 
^^rletti   and   Perusini*'   found   it  in   the  arteries  and  veins.     That  the 
Addition  of  a  glandular  extract  containing  the  active  principle  or  fer- 
ment of  the  colloid  should  augment  the  activity  of  that  already  in  the 
^lood  is  obvious. 

Considerable  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  apparatus 
on  metabolism  has  already  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  chapters.  A 
few  additional  facts  will  therefore  suffice.  In  a  general  review  of  the 
subject,  Chittenden**  states  that  experiments  on  dogs  show  that  fresh 
thyroid  and  iodothyrin  have  practically  the  same  action  in  stimulating 
metabolism  of  proteid  matter  and  decomposition  of  fat.  This  is  obvi- 
ously the  result  of  increased  oxygenation,  since,  as  observed  by  Robert 
Hutchison**  and  many  others,  it  promotes  "the  rapidity  of  combustion.'* 


•  A  uthor'M  conrluftion. 

*»Hamlg:     Archly  f.  klin.  Chlr.,  IJd.  Ix.  S.  1.  1X97. 

^Ehrich:     Bruns's  "BeltrftKe  f.  kiln.  Chlr.,"  Bd.  xxviil.  S.  97.  1900. 

«Cerlettl  and  Perusini:    Jour,  of  Mental  Path.,  vol.  vii,  p.  209,  1906. 

•Chittenden:    Trans.  Congress  Amer.  Phys.  and  Surgs..  p.  96,  1897. 

•Robert  Hutchison:     Brit  Med.  Jour.,  July  16,  1898. 
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All  the  phenomena  that  this  entails  are  present,  moreover.  Thus 
(teorgiewHky^  found  that  thyroid  extract,  whether  injected  or  given 
with  the  food,  caused,  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  after  some  time,  a  rise  of 
temperature,  excessive  appetite,  increase  in  nitrogen  excretion  and  some- 
times glycosuria. 

This  evidence  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that  thyroid  gland 
increases  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide.  Whitney*^  found  that  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  CO,  eliminated  by  the  body, 
showing  increased  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  materials.  Conversely, 
while  Albertoni  and  Tizzoni  demonstrated  that  after  thyroidectomy  the 
proportion  of  COa  in  the  blood  was  markedly  decreased,  Magnus-Levy** 
noted  that  the  gaseous  exchanges,  the  temperature  and  metabolism  were 
all  reduced  by  removal  of  the  thyroid.  The  increase  of  excretory  prod- 
ucts induced  by  thyroid  extract  applies  as  well  to  catabolic  wastes, 
since  large  dose»  produce  marked  irritation  of  the  organs  concerned 
with  their  elimination.  Thus  Ghedini"  found 'in  14  animals  the  liver, 
kidneys,  spleen,  and  the  axillary  and  inguinal  lymph-nodes  greatly 
swollen,  in  nitrated  and  inHamed,  and  concluded  that  uiey  acted  chiefly 
on  organs  which  eliminated  noxious  substances.  So  marked  is  the 
increase  of  catnbolism  that  as  shown  by  Magnus-Levy**  overalimenta- 
tion  does  not  prevent  emaciation  which  large  doses  of  thyroid  produce. 

On  the  other  liand,  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid 
apparatus  by  reducing  the  elHciency  of  catabolism,  causes  imperfectly 
broken-down — and  therefore  toxic — wastes  to  accumulate  in  the  blood. 
Lange"  found  that  removal  of  i)ortions  of  the  thyroid  affected  pregnant 
animals  more  severely  tlian  normal  ones.  A  remnant  sufficient  for 
health  in  the  latter  did  not  protect  the  pregnant  animals  from  spasms 
or  from  renal  disorders.  In  pregnant  women  Lange  observed  also  that, 
when  the  customary  enlargement  and  overactivity  of  the  thyroid  did  not 
occur,  the  likelihood  that  ne])hritis  would  appear  was  greatly  increased. 
Interpreted  from  mv  standpoint,  tliis  is  because  the  overactive  thyroid 
insures  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  excess  of  toxic  wastes  which  the  foptus 
contributes  to  tlie  blood:  if  the  or^jiin  fails  to  increase  its  activity, 
toxic,  i.e.,  imperfectly  catabolized,  wastes  are  aecret€»d  in  abundance 
by  the  kidneys.  expo<<infr  them  to  nephritis,  or  if  these  wastes  are 
ret^iined,  piHTperal  eclampsia  occurs,  llypo-thyroidia  under  these  con- 
diti<>ns  l)econies  tlie  main  cause  of  puer])eral  nephritis  and  eclampsia. 
Additional  evidence  to  tliis  elfect  will  be  submitted  in  the  section  on  that 
disease.  This  indicates  the  j^reat  rrde  tlie  thyroid  apparatus  fulfills  in 
causing  destructicm  of  toxic  wastes. 

Tliat  when  u-»ed  in  small  therapeutic  doses,  thyroid  gland  pro- 
motes metalM>lism,  but  only  siilliciently  so  to  enhance  nutrition,  growth, 
antl  the  life  process  itself,  is  shown  by  the  results  obtained  with  thyroid 
extract  in  myxcedema  antl  cretinism.  This  is  fully  confirmed  experi- 
mentally. Thyroidectomy,  as  is  well  known,  arrests  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  animals.  Moussu'*''  observed  that  in  such  animals,  thyroid 
extract  soon  caused  the  animals  to  resume  their  normal  growth  and 
development  until  a  contlition  was  reached  when  the  comparison  with 
the  contnds  was  striking.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  have  in  the  use. of 
thyroid  gland  in  ol)esity,  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  can  powerfully 
stimulate  catabolism. 


"^^  GcorRicwskv:     Hull.  ni^d..  Doc.  1,  1897. 

r-'  Whitney:     Cited   by   Moscly:     Med.    News.    Sopt.   17,   1898. 

f'- Magnus-Levy:     Zeit    f.    klin.    Mod.,    Hd.   xxxiii.    S.   lifiO,   1897. 

"Ghedini:     Contralbl.   f.    Hnkt.,   Bd.   xxxtv.   S.   721,   1903. 

"  Magnus-Lovy:     Jjn:    rit. 

» Lange:     Zolt.   f.  Geb.   u.   Gyn.,   Hd.   xl.   S.   34.  1St»H. 

«»Mou88u:     C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  vol.   vi,  p.  241,  1899. 
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Ab  thyroid  gland  promotes  catabolism  by  increasing,  through 
tlie  test-organ  and  the  adrenals,  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase, 
nucleo-proteid,  and  trypsin  in  the  blood,  it  augments  its  supply 
of  auto-antitoxin.*     Being  capable  also  (as  opsonin)  of  sensitiz- 
ing directly  pathogenic  germs,  thus  insuring  their  destruction  by 
phagocytes  and  the  plasmatic  antitoxin,  thyroid  gland  fulfills  the 
two  conditions  which  the  body  requires  to  defend  itself  effectively 
when  infection  has  occurred.*     The  blood's  antitoxic  constituents 
being,   moreover,   the   bodies   which   convert   the   physiological 
wastes,  broken-down  cells  and  all  other  detritus  into  benign, 
eliminable  products,*  they  also  prevent  the  formation  of  inter- 
mediate products,  i.e.,  toxic  wastes* — the  pathogenic  agents  in 
gout  and  disorders  related  thereto,  including  convulsive  diseases, 
eclampsia,  tetanus,  etc. 

Howell,"  alluding  (1905)  to  the  prevailing  views  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  thyroid  apparatus  and  their  secretion,  writes:  ''Excision  or 
atrophy  of  these  bodies  results  in  a  loss  of  this  secretion  and  a  con- 
sequent malnutrition  or  perverted  metabolism  in  other  tissues  of  the 
organism.  According  to  the  other  point  of  view,  less  generally  held, 
the  function  of  these  bodies  is  to  neutralize  or  destroy  toxic  substances 
formed  in  the  metabolism  of  the  rest  of  the  body."  Interpreted  from 
my  standpoint,  both  these  views  are  sound,  since  the  identical  process 
which  sustains  nutrition  and  metabolism,  is  that  which  insures  neutral- 
ization of  toxic  substances.  We  have  seen  that  the  rOle  of  the  thyroid 
in  metabolism  is  supported  by  a  multitude  of  facts ;  this  applies  as  well 
to  its  function  in  the  destruction  of  poisons,  the  latter  function  being — 
as  I  view  it — but  an  exacerbation  of  the  former. 

Recent  clinical  observations  have  extended  the  defensive  functions 
of  the  thyroid  to  general  infections.  Thus,  Roger  and  Gamier"  examined 
the  thyroid  glands  of  33  cases  after  death  from  various  infections,  scar- 
let fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  typlioid  fever,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  and  septic  meningitis.  Congestion  and  hypertrophy  were 
found  in  all.  The  clinical  histories  did  not  include  pain  in  the  thyroid. 
They  suggested  that  these  local  disorders  might  be  due  to  overactivity 
of  the  gland  having  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  specific  poisons. 
Odoacre  Torri"*  also  found  that  during  infectious  diseases  the  gland 
was  overactive  and  that  it  secreted  an  inordinate  amount  of  colloid 
secretion.  He  noted,  moreover,  a  marked  epithelial  proliferation,  which, 
from  my  standpoint,  means  an  abundance  of  iodine-laden-  leucocytes. 
In  common  with  other  investigators,  however,  he  erroneously  regards 
the  colloid  itself  as  the  bactericidal  product  and  the  excessive  secretion 
as  a  defensive  process. 

Vincent*  observed  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  rheumatism 
and  regards  it  as  "an  expression  of  increased  function  to  antagonize 


*  Autkor*8  ctmclu9i<m. 

"Howell:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  p.  T74.  1905. 
**  Roger  and  Qarnier:    Presse  mCd..  vol.  vi.  p.  181,  1899. 
•Odoacre  Torri:    Pollcllnlco,  vol.  vil.  pp.  145.  226,  280,  1900. 
**  Vlnoent:    Bull,  et  m6m.  de  la  Soc.  m^d.  des  hOpltaux  de  Paris,  3  sdrle,  88 
annoe,  p.  6M,  1908. 
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infection.*'  He  found  the  organ  sensitive  and  enlarged  in  11  oat  of  17 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  these  signs  appear  early.  The  resnlti 
obtained  by  Leopold-L6vi  and  de  Rothschild"^  in  100  cases  to  whidi 
they  administered  thyroid  extract  also  led  them  to  conclu^ie  that  the 
thyroid  "acted  as  a  regulator  of  nutritional  ferments  as  well  as  of  the 
defensive  ferments"  of  pancreatic  origin,  in  accord  with  the  Tiew  I  had 
advanced  over  two  years  earlier.  They  pointy  moreover,  to  the  fact  that 
th^Toid  insuiliciency  predisposes  to  infection  and  auto-infection.  Morin" 
also  emphasized  recently  the  defensive  rOle  of  the  thyroid  as  shown  by 
the  liability  to  tuberculosis  and  other  infections  of  individuals  suffering 
from  congenital  myxoedema.  In  348  ordinary  cases  of  tuberculosis,  102 
showed  marked  atrophy  of  the  thyroid.  He  regards  this  phenomenon  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  these 
cases.  Such  cases  fared  badly,  as  a  rule,  while  those  in  which  the  gland 
was  normal  or  enlarged  yielded  promptly  to  remedies.  BonnetT  has 
already  obsen^ed  that  in  cases  of  athrepsia,  the  addition  of  small  doses 
of  thyroid  extract  to  the  usual  remedies  and  diet  measures,  promptly 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  patient,  while  Reid  Hunt,**  found  that 
thyroid  feeding  rendered  'Vhite  mice  much  less  susceptible  to  the  toxic 
action  of  acetonitril.** 

The  marked  increase  of  colloid  which  Roger  and  Qamier  and 
Torri  observed  imder  the  influence  of  infectious  diseases  corresponds 
with  that  of  Wright's  opsonin  formed  under  the  influence  of  inocu- 
lations with  tuberculin  and  kindred  bodies.  Opsonin  and  thyroidase, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  being  one  and  the  same  substance,  thyroidase, 
when  we  administer  thyroid  gland,  we  contribute  opsonin  directly  to 
the  blood.  As  thyroid  gland  also  promotes  active  metabolism  by 
stimulating  the  test-organ,  we  have  precisely  the  effects  produced  by 
inoculations,  since  it  is  through  a  similar  process  that  they  cause  the 
appearance  in  the  blood  of  what  Wrignt  has  termed  "bacteriotropic^ 
substances.  Hence  the  fact  that,  as  I  have'  myself  observed,  thyroid 
extract  is  an  effective  agent  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
infections. 

Untoward  Effects. — Small  doses  administered  at  too  short 
iniervals,  or  largo  therapeutic  doses  cause  the  blood-pressure 
to  fall,  although  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood 
may  not  he  sufficient  to  cause  haemolysis,  and  thus  normally  to 
awaken  the  protective  intervention  of  the  depressor  nerve.* 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  thyroiodase  which  the  thyroid 
preparation  introduces  into  the  blood,  by  accumulating  therein, 
gradually  raij^es  direitly  the  excitability  of  this  nerve.* 
Though  Htimulated  artificially,  the  nerve  fulfills  its  normal 
role,  and  by  cauh-ing  vasoeonstriotion  of  tlie  aiieries  of  the 
pituitary  and  thyroid,  inhihits  their  functions.*  Less  thy- 
roiodase and  adronoxidaso  (which  jointly  aid  in  sustaining  the 
vascular  tone)  l)eing  secreted,  the  arteries  relax  passively.* 

•  Author's  confliixiou. 

«i  L.  L^vl  and  de  Rothschild:     C.-r.  do  la  Soc.  do  Biol.,  vol.  Ix,  p.  971,  1906. 

"^Morlii:     La  Presse  nied.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  62.1,   190fi. 

•«  L.  Bonnet:     Srmaine  med..  vol.  xxiil,  p.  212,  lf»0:{. 

•^  Reid  Hunt:    Jour,  of  Biolog.  Chemistry,  vol.  i,  p.  :i3,  1905-06. 
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Olireir  and  Schftfer,  Haskovcc,  Gley,  Langlois,  and  several  other 
/nv^B&igators  have  all  found  that  experimental — and  therefore  larg&— 
daii<^    o^  thyroid  extract  caused  vasodilation  and  lowered  the  blood- 
pressure.    Human  thyroid  extract  produces  a  similar  effect  as  observed 
by    Omiinard  and  Martin,**  who  used  the  thyroid  taken  from  an  executed 
cricKi^>i^>  immediately  after  death.    Tne  influence  on  the  vessels  is  very 

Fei 


pr-oxxM pt:    B^la  von  Fenyvessy^  found  that  it  lowered  the  blood-pressure 
iiE     rflkbbits,  beginning  a  few  seconds  after  the  injection.     Patta*^  found 

tim^^'t^    thyroidin  lowered  the  blood-pressure  in  a  manner  directly  opposed 

to     j»ULprarenin. 

If  the  use  of  large  doses  is  persisted  in,  the  excessive 
dilation  produced  by   the  remedy   becomes   such  that,   in 
Td  with  Marey^s  law,*  the  rapidity  of  the  heart-beats,  i.e., 
pulse,  is  greatly  increased.    The  blood  being  caused  to 
simulate  in  the  great  central  trunks,  the  splanchnic  area, 
quantity  circulating  through  the  lungs  is  reduced*  and, 
absorption  of  oxygen  being  inadequate,*  dyspnoea  ensues, 
sometimes  cyanosis.     General  oxygenation,  owing  to  this 
and  to  the  diminution  of  adrenoxidase,*  being  lowered, 
heart's  action  becomes  irregular.    The  skeletal  muscles  being 
cted  in  the  same  way,*  general  weakness,  trembling  and 
scular  pains  (owing  to  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes) 
be  complained  of.     Vertigo,  mental  depression  may  like- 
i  occur. 

When  the  cutaneous  arterioles  are  also  dilated,  they  admit 

unusual   volume   of  blood   into   the   capillaries;*  causing 

erficial   congestion,   hyperthermia,   pruritus   and   tingling. 

amilar  condition  of  the  gastric  capillaries  causes  nausea  and 

TKnaiting;  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoea;  of  the  brain,  insomnia; 

the  meninges,  headache.     These  symptoms  are  usually  tran- 

^  ory  if  the  use  of  the  remedy  is  discontinued,  but  if  it  is  per- 

i'^ted  in,  it  may  produce  syncope.     The   morbid   sjrmptoms 

^^^.metimes  persist  after  withdrawal  of   the  drug.     Exertion, 

en  large  doses  of  thyroid  gland    are  being  used,  is  danger- 

I,  owing  to  the  deficient  nutrition  and  weakness  of  the  cardiac 

^^'Ouscle. 

Various  other  symptoms  have  been  recorded:     transitory  aphasia 

"v^ith  monoplegia  and  unilateral  anaesthesia    (B^l^re) ;  epileptoid  con- 

"V-ulsions  (Henry) ;  a  condition  resembling  ursemia  (Schmidt),  etc.    Two 

^atal  results  were  reported  by  Murray;    two  by  Vermehrer;    one  by 

^onlis;   one  by  Stabel — but  all  in  cases  of  myxoedema  in  which  the 

^  Author's  conclu^on. 

"Gulnard  and  Martin:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  10  s^rle,  vol.  vl.  p.  161,  1889. 
*B«la  von  PensrveBsy:    Wien.  kiln.  Woch.,  Bd.  xlil,  S.  125,  1900. 
*'PatU:    Inaug.-Dlssert.,  Pavia,  1904. 
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doaes   were   large.     Many   others   have   been   reported.     Popoff,**  vbo 
refers  to  these  cases,  states,  however,  that  thyroid  preparationi  pro- 
duce ''deplorable  effects  capable  of  causing  death  not  only  in  myzflBdemft- 
tous  subjects,  but  also  in  cases  of  obesity,  psoriasis  and  even  in  healthy 
subjects/'    Georgiewsky,**  even  in  animals  killed  by  the  drug;  found,  in 
accord  wiUi   Murray's  obsen'ation,  that  the  thyroid  gland  was  ''pale, 
yellowisli    and    diminished    in    size,"    although    there   was    pronouneed 
atrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  of  the  muscles  and  intense  oongestion 
of  other  organs,  the  kidneys,  bulb,  brain,  etc     Thia  points  to  the  Be- 
qucnce  of  events:      (1)    violent  hypercatabolism  of  the  body  constitu- 
ents which  are  always  the  first  to  yield,  the  fata;    (2)  reaction  of  the 
depressor;     (3)    death   through   the  presence  of  enough   thyroidase  in 
the  blood  to  excite  violently  the  depressor  and  cause  it  to  paralyze  the 
pituitary  body  and  thyroid  gland  by  unduly  constricting  their  vessela.- 

Therapentics. — As  this  feature  of  the  subject  has  been 
treated  at  length  in  the  first  volume  (pages  708  to  737  inclu- 
sive) only  a  brief  reference  will  be  introduced  here. 

The  use  of  thyroid  is  deemed  dangerous  by  some.  In  truth, 
there  are  but  few  remedies  whose  effects  can  be  controlled 
with  more  accuracy,  if  the  symptoms  it  provokes  are  watched, 
and  if  fresh  preparations  of  thyroid  are  used.  Small  doses,  %  to 
iy2  grains  (0.03  to  0.1  gram)  of  the  desiccated  gland,  seldom 
prove  excessive.  The  pulse  may  be  raised  slightly,  and  there  may 
be  a  rise  of  temperature  of  y^  to  1°  F.  (0.3  to  0.6®  C),  but  this  ifl 
not  due  to  abnormal  action ;  it  is  the  result  of  enhanced  metab- 
olism— an  expression  of  the  remedy's  beneficial  or  "tonic'' 
action.  Conversely,  when  larger  doses  are  given,  such  as  those 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  obesity  (beginning  with  2  grains 
[0.13  gram]  three  times  daily  and  gradually  increased),  the 
hypercatabolism  to  which  the  reduction  of  flesh  is  due  keeps 
the  patient  on  the  verge  of  depressor  action,  and,  more  or  less 
suddenly,  the  pulse  becomes  faster.  Instead  of  being  firm  or 
somewhat  harder  than  usual,  as  is  the  case  when  the  "tonic*' 
phase  of  thyroid  action  prevails,  the  pulse  is  softer  and  yields 
readily  to  pressure.  The  patient  may  complain  of  vertigo, 
weakness  and  palpitations,  etc..  altogether  a  symptom-complex 
indicating  functional  torpor — though  the  face  may  be  flushed 
bv  dilatation  of  the  arterioles.  The  two  conditions  are  radically 
different,  therefore,  and  the  danger  signals  of  depressor  action 
are  clearly  defined.*  It  is  always  best  to  discontinue  the  drug 
when  the  latter  occur,  and  resume  onlv  with  smaller  doses. 

•  Author's  conclusion. 

"  Popoff:     Arch.  pen.  de  m^d.,  Oct.,  1899. 

••  Goorgicwsky :     Lite.  Ht. 
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Murray"  also  states  that  "the  earliest  and  most  common  symptom 
ia  tftc  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Other  symptoms  are  violent 
]MiIpit.ation,  fine  tremor  of  the  hands,  flushing  and  moisture  of  the  skin, 
an<],      in   case  of   large   doses,   emaciation."     Easterbrook,^^   after   using 


thyroid  gland  in  about  100  cases  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  thyroid- 
ism,     <?oncluded  that  "indubitably"  it  was  "a  profound  catabolic  stim- 


The  principles  formulated  in  the  foregoing  pages  account 
for  t:lie  beneficial  effects  thyroid  preparations  have  afforded  in 
Various  disorders: — 

Their  mode  of  action  in  myxedema  and  cretinism  is  self- 
eviclent,  since  by  enhancing  the  irritability  of  all  cells  and 
8tx:mTilating  the  adrenal  functions,  thyroid  preparations  supply 
tti.^      organism  with  precisely  the  two  sources  of  energy  that 
irKii-te  and  sustain  the  vital  process.     In  the  various  diseases 
dxa.^     to  lowered  catabolism  or  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes 
Jd^      ^Tie  blood,  such  as  tetany,  puerperal  eclampsia^  epilepsy,  the 
di^OTders  of  menopause,  asthma  and  rlieum<itoid  arthritis,  their 
l>^^xx«ficial  effects  are  but  the  counterpart  of  their  action  after 
tl'm.yx'oidectomy:  by  promoting  catabolism,  they  insure  the  con- 
ion  of  the  pathogenic  elements  into  readily  eliminable  end- 
►  ducts.     Exaggeration    of    this    process    accounts    for    the 
«ciation  caused  in  obesity  and  its  benefit  in  Dercum's  disease, 
lj)Osis  dolorosa.    The  nutrition  of  osseous  tissues  and  the  pro- 
ei«es  of  repair  being  enhanced,  the  improvement  observed  in 
^€omaJacia,  rickets,  osteomyelitis  and  delayed  union  in  frao 
'^'es  is  also  easily  accounted  for.    Their  action  on  the  adrenal 
^Knter  leading  to  the  accumulation  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood, 
3)lain8  their  efficacy  in  hcemorrhages  of  various  kinds  and 
mophilia,  since  adrenoxidase  is  the  fibrin  ferment,*  the  under- 
*i»?"ing  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  blood  clot. 

In  infections,  including  asthenic  pneumonia,*  the  exanthe- 
ata  of  childhood,  tuberculosis  and  typhmd  fever,  the  value  of 
yroid  preparations — in  small  doses — is  readily  explained, 
hey  attack  directly  the  pathogenic  organism  by  rendering  it 

"^^^nerable  to  the  attacks  of  phagocytes  and  the  blood^s  auto- 
ntitoxin — and  insure  the  work  of  destruction  by  stimulating 
he  test-organ,  the  governing  center  of  the  body's  defensive 
neehanism.*     (See  also  Thyroid  Organotherapy,  vol.  i,  p.  708.) 

•  AutlMT^n  concluMon. 
»  Murray:    Lancet.  March  18,  1899. 
"  Easterbrook:     Lancet,  Aug.  6,  1898. 
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MERCURY. 

Physiological  Action. — Whether  administered  by  the 
mouth,  injected  subcutaneously,  or  rubbed  into  the  skin  (dis- 
solved therein  by  the  constituents  of  the  sebaceous  secretion), 
mercury  and  its  salts  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes  and  carried 
to  all  tissues. 

Although  toxic  effects  occur  after  the  ingestion  or  inhalation  of 
metallic  mercury,  this  metal  cannot,  as  shown  by  Hermann,*"  penetrate 
normal  epithelium  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  metal  is  found  oon* 
densed  upon  the  epithelium.  This  was  confirmed  by  Hoffmann,  Rohrig, 
Biirensprung,  Neumann  and  Fleischer,  and  others."  The  reason  for  this 
becomes  plain  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  up  by  leucocytes. 
Conti  and  Zuccola'*  found  that  mercury,  whether  administered  by  the 
mouth  or  hypodermically,  was  always  carried  to  the  tissues  by  these 
cells.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Stassano,  Besredka 
and  Montel  had  also  observed  that  they  ingested  mercurial  salts,  includ- 
ing calomel,  introduced  into  the  blood  by  injections  or  inunctions. 
MonteP  ascertained,  moreover,  that  this  rOle  was  carried  on  by  the 
neutrophiles  and  the  large  mononuclears.  This  was  confirmed  by  Col- 
let,~  who  found  also  that  lymphocj'tes  and  the  red  corpuscles  took  no 
part  in  the  process.  Stassano"  isolated  the  red  corpuscles  from  the 
leucocytes  and  found  mercurj'  in  the  leucocytes  only.  Carles"  reached 
a  similar  conclusion.  Almkwist"  holds  that  in  the  intestine  mercury 
forms  a  sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  observed  leuco- 
cytes containing  fine  yellow  granules  of  the  sulphide  between  the  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  intestine.  He  also  found  this  sulphide  in  the  blood, 
l^nnph  and  tissue  fluids.  As  other  observers,  including  Rindfleisch  and 
Ffirbringor**  and  Chittenden'^  have  found  mercury  in  solution  in  the 
boily  juices  in  the  form  of  albuminates,  tlie  metal,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  must  be  derived  from  the  tissues  into  which  they  have 
been  secreted  by  their  normal  carriers,  tlie  leucocytes.  Barthe  and 
Moiifrnur^^  conclude  that  the  mercurv  must  first  destrov  these  cells 
to  be  liberated,  hut  the  evidence  I  have  submitted  sufliciently  demon- 
strates tliat  such  destruction   is  unnecessary. 

That  mercury  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  tissues  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  accumulate  in  the  organism,  and  remain  prac- 
tically inert  therein.  Referring  to  the  labors  of  Vajda  and  Paachkis," 
Scluister,'^  Balzer  and  Klumpke."  and  others.  Wood"  states  that  "the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  storing  up  of  mercury  in  the  system  is  over- 
whelming.'* 


"Hermann:    "Lehrbuch  d.  exper.  ToxlkoloRle,*'  Berlin,  1874. 
"»  Hoffmann,  Rohrig,  Bftrenspning.  Neumann  and  Fleischer:    Cited  by  A.  A- 
Chittenden:     Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,   May.   181^9. 

7*  Conti  and   Zuccola:     Uiforma  m^dica.   Mar.   17,   1906. 

7».Montel:    Gaz.  hebd.  dc  mM.  et  do  chir.,  Apr.  21,  1901. 

T«  Collet:    Lyon  medical,  June  14,  1903. 

"  Stassano:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.   des  scL,  1898. 

"Carles:     lor.  cit.,  p.  :{2. 

""Almkwist:    Xord.   med.  Ar!  ..   Afd.  2.  No.  6.  1903. 

^'  Ffirbringer:    VirehoWs  Arehiv.  Bd.  Ixxxii.  S.  491.  1880. 

*'  Chittenden:    Bull.   Johns  Hopkins  Hosp..   May.   1899. 

*"-  Barthe  and  Mongour:    Jour,  de  mM.  de  Bordeaux:  Med.  Age,  Dec.  26,  1906. 

w  Vajda  and  Pa8<hki8:     'Ueber  d.   Einfl.  d.   Queeksllber,"   WIen,  1880. 

*^  Schuster:     Zeitseh.   f.   klin.    Med..    Bd.   vii,   S.  80,    1884. 

«  Balzer  and  Klumpke:    Rev.  de  m^d..  vol.  viil.  p.  303,  1888. 

••Wood:    Loc.  cit.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  484.  1906. 
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The  various  salts  of  mercury  owe  their  therapeutic  value 
to  the  energy  with  which  they  stimulate  the  test-organ.*     In 
xninute   doses   they  promote   nutrition,   i.e.,  act  as  a   tonic, 
txcause,  by  stimulating  the  test-organ,  they  increase  the  secre- 
tory activity  of  the  adrenals,  and  enhance,  therefore,  general 
icygenation   and   metabolism.*      The   function   of   tlie   pan- 
reas,  the  thyro-parathyroid  apparatus  and  the  leucocytogenic 
rgans  being  correspondingly  activated,  the  quantity  of  auto- 
ntitoxin  in  the  blood  is  augmented.* 

Its  powerful  stimulating  action  on  the  adrenal  center  ia  shown 
m  various  ways.  Like  all  lesions  of  the  anterior  pituitary  attended  with 
^)cal  hyperemia,  mercury  provokes  glycosuria. 

Saikowsky"  found  that  "mercury  diabetes  lasts  longer  than  the 
ther  artifically-produced  diabetes,  persisting  sometimes  eighteen  days" 

iter  the  causative  doses.     It  was  also  noted  by  Reynoso,  Rosenbach, 

— Jiouchard  and  Cartier.**  It  is  commonly  observed  in  rabbits,  when  too 
arge  doses  (which  paralyze  the  adrenals)  are  avoided.  As  emphasized 
)y  Cartier,  it  is  not  by  causing  grave  hepatic  lesions  that  mercury  evokes 
-^liabetes;  as  I  have  shown,"  a  markea  excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood  is  the  cardinal  factor  in  its  production,  since  this  greatly  enhances 
the  functional  activity  of  the  pancreas,  and,  therefore,  the  production 
of  amylopsin,  the  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  sugar.  That  the 
adrenals  are  hyperactive  was  ascertained  by  Moulinier,*"  who  found 
the  adrenals  intensely  congested  in  slow  mercurial  poisoning,  and  invari- 
ably hypertrophied.  He  observed,  moreover,  that  in  subjects  who  suf- 
fered from  slow  mercurial  intoxication,  even  minute  doses  of  adrenalin 
hastened  death;  and  moreover,  as  a  corollary  to  this  fact,  that  indi- 
viduals to  whom  mercury  and  adrenalin  were  given  simultaneously  died 
sooner  than  when  adrenalin  was  given  alone.  He  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  action  of  mercury  is  added  to  that  of  adrenalin.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious:  the  mercury  doing  harm  by  overexciting  the  adren- 
als, adrenalin  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  excess  of  adrenoxidase — the 
albuminous  hiemoglobin-7-being  of  course  the  harmful  agent.  Under 
these  conditions  mercury  should  prove  useful  in  conditions  attended 
with  deficient  hsemoglobin.  Semmola*^  noted  that  in  syphilitics,  the 
hemoglobin  rose  markedly  under  mercury,  within  seven  or  eight  days. 
As  shown  by  Cervello"  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  animals. 

The  stimulating  action  of  mercury  on  the  pancreas  is  illustrated 
farther  on.  That  on  lymphatic  organs  is  sufficiently  marked  to  have 
led  Jullien"  to  ascribe  to  it  the  striking  effects  of  this  drug  in  syphilis. 
That  leuoocytogenesis  is  actively  stimulated  was  conclusively  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Koslowsky.**  Not  only  was  the  proportion  of  older 
cells  reduced,  but  that  of  young  cells  was  increased.  Kupferwasser" 
found  that  the  number  of  young  leucocytes  in  the  blood  was  considerably 
increased  in  normal  subjects,  and  in  syphilitics  when  the  treatment  was 
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not  too  prolonged.  A  contrary  effect  is  produced,  however,  when  tlie 
drug  is  taken  in  toidc  doses,  %,€,,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  depress  the 
test-organ. 

^le  experimental  investigations  upon  the  influence  of  merenry 
on  metabolism  that  have  been  recorded  are  worthless  in  that  the  ruling 
element  of  the  problem,  the  relative  idfluenoe  of  dosage,  was  not  taken 
into  account,  the  animals  thus  receiving  toxic  doses  which  paraljied 
the  adrenal  center  in  practically  every  instance.  The  clinical  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  alone  instructive,  therefore.  Lievi,**  in  a  study  of  252 
patients  suffering  from  syphilis,  "found  that  the  mercurials  increase 
organic  combustion  and  hasten  metabolism  in  this  condition,"  a  proof 
that  the  blood's  asset  in  auto-antitoxin  is  increased.  That  nutrition 
is  enhanced  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  increase  of  weight  observed  by 
Li^geois,"*  Armaingaud  and  Martin-Damourette,**  while  Keyes,**  Wil- 
bouchewitch,  Gaillard,  Hayem,  Robin,  and  others  noted  brides  this, 
a  marked  increase  of  red  corpuscles.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
Schlesin^r^^  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  various,  preparations  of  mercury, 
calomel  particularly,  have  always  occupied  a  high  place  among  the 
agents  known  to  abort  disease.  Daly,  of  Pittsburgh,  found  calomel  of 
great  value  in  diphtheria,  recommending  its  use  until  the  stools  became 
green.  Illing\vortIi'°^  found  the  biniodide  or  calomel  extremely  effective 
for  the  jugulation  of  various  infectious  diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  cliickcnpox,  pertussis,  typhoid  fever,  pywmia,  puer- 
peral fever,  etc.,  and  his  observations  in  some  of  these  diseases  nave 
been  confirmed  by  Dukes,  Neale,  Lloyd  Brown,  and  others. 

The  immunizing  process  is  most  active  in  the  liver,  an 
action  which  becomes  manifest  when  sufficiently  large  doses  of 
mercury  to  produce  purgation  are  given.  Mercurial  purga- 
tives do  not,  as  generally  believed,  produce  their  effects  by 
increasing  the  secretion  of  bile — which  is  a  mere  epiphe- 
nomenon  when  it  occurs — but  by  increasing  the  germ-  and 
poison-destroying  properties  of  the  hepatic  blood.*  The  green 
stools  produced  are  rich  in  biliverdin,  i.e^,  adrenoxidase.* 

It  is  believcfl  by  many  that  mercury  produces  its  beneficial  effects 
by  increasing  the  biliary  secretion,  but  the  investigations  of  Pfaff  and 
Baloh,  and  Joalin/"  have  shown  that  the  bichloride  and  calomel  not 
only  do  not  increase  the  flow  of  bile  in  patients  with  biliary  fistula,  but 
that  thoy  tend  rather  to  decrease  it.  This  indicates  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  mercury  is  due  to  the  greater  antitoxic  activity  of  the 
hepatic  blood  and  not  to  an  increase  of  fluid.  Again,  when  calomel  is 
administered  to  liealthy  individuals  in  suitable  doses,  green  liquid 
stools,  as  is  well  known,  are  produced.  The  belief  that  this  was  due 
to  an  increase  of  bile  was  eventually  replaced  by  the  view  that  the 
color  was  the  result,  as  suggested  by  Traulx?  and  Still^^  of  the  presence 
of  a  mercurial  compound.     But  the  analyses  of  Simon,"*  Golding  Bird,"* 
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•nd  imchte'*  failed  to  show  that  the  metal  was  present  in  any  form. 
Xlie  investigations  of  Simon  and  Mich6a  revealed  an  important  fact» 
bo^rever,  viz.:  the  presence  in  the  stools  of  bile  pigmenta,  and  partic- 
ularly hiliverdin,  in  large  quantity.  As  I  have  shown  in  various  parts 
of  ^  this  work/**  however,  bilirubin  is  oxidizing  substance,  i.e.,  adren- 
^oxidAae;  the  large  quantity  of  bilirubin  in  the  stools  is  evidently  due, 
therefore^  to  excessive  activity  of  the  adrenals. 

The  antitoxic  process  carried  on  in  the  liver  under  the 
ii^uence  of  a  mercurial  purgative  is  supplemented  by  a  similar 
process  in  the  intestine.*     The  excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood  raises  the  secretory  activity  not  only  of  the  pancreas,  but 
also  of  all  the  intestinal  glands.*     A  large  volume  of  intestinal 
J^iice  rich  in  pancreatic  juice,  nucleo-proteid  and  adrenoxidase, 
M.,  in  auto-antitoxin  similar  to  that  in  the  blood,  is  thus  pro- 
duced, which  flushes  the  intestinal  canal  and  sterilizes  it.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  components  of  the  intestinal 
jaiee  are  produced  and  their  physiological  function  have  been  reviewed 
m  the  fourteenth  chapter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.    The  stim- 
ulating influence  of  mercury  on  the  pancreas  is  generally  recognized. 
Potter,*''  for  instance,  states  that  in  full  doses,  continued,  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  "overstimulate  the  glands,  especially  the  pancreas." 
In  a  case  reported  by  Copland,**"  in  which  death  occurred  during  exces- 
sive salivation,  the  pancreas  weighed,  post-mortem,   four  ounces,  was 
red  and  congested,  while  its  ducts  were  dilated.     Arnozan  and  Vaillard'^ 
observed  marked  evidences  of  overactivity  in  the  pancreas  of  rabbits 
treated  about  one  month  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  powerful  stimulating  action  of  mercury  on  the  test- 
organ,  t.e.,  on  the  adrenal  center,*  renders  it  a  powerful  cardiac 
stimulant.  The  adrenal  secretion  not  only  sustains  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  right  heart,  but  the  improved  oxygena- 
tion of  the  entire  body  increases  the  nutrition  of  the  organ.* 
Again,  by  stimulating  catabolism,  it  also  relieves  the  blood  of 
any  excess  of  wastes,*  and  thus  antagonizes  undue  arterial  ten- 
sion and  vascular  resistance. 

Murray*"  regards  blue  pill,  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  every  night,  as 
the  basis  of  treatment  in  all  cases  of  weak,  dilated,  irritable  and 
imgular  heart  where  there  is  resi stance  in  the  arterial  system."  Sir 
WllBam  Broadbent,  Allbutt,  Dickinson,  Morison**^  and  others  have  all 
reoommended  small  doses  of  mercury  to  reduce  "impedimental  condi- 
tions of  vascular  tension."  William  Pepper  has  also  emphasized  the 
value  of  mercury  in  heart  failure. 
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Mercury  is  an  energetic  diuretic.    This  is  due  (1)  to  tte 

fact  that  it  increases  considerably  the  intrinsic  metabolism  of 

the  kidneys,  and,  therefore,  their  functional  activity — as  ifc 

docs  that  of  all  other  organs — and  (2)  to  the  passage  througli- 

the  kidneys  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  excretory  products, 

including  a  portion   of   the   drug  itself.    Its   prolonged  use 

exposes  the  kidneys  to  grave  disorders. 

Rosenheim"'  found,  in  experiments  upon  dogs,  that  when  mereniy 
acted  as  a  diuretic,  it  did -so  bv  stimulating  the  renal  epithelium,  and 
by  flushing  the  renal  vessels.  Bieganski*^  and  Stintzing"^  and  others 
also  attributed  the  local  lesions  directly  to  the  metal.  FQrbringer,"* 
in  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  found  that  8  out  of  100 
syphilitic  subjects  suffered  from  nephritis  when  under  mercurial  treats 
ment,  but  that  withdrawal  of  the  drug  was  usually  followed  bv  recov- 
ery. Swan"*  reported  a  case  which  had  reached  the  stage  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  in  which  the  urine,  examined  at  short  intervals, 
was  found  to  contain  mercury  one  year  and  twenty-nine  days  after  the 
last  dose  had  been  administered.  In  a  case  of  sublimate  poisoning 
observed  by  Chauffard^"  there  was  complete  anuria  during  five  days. 
H.  C.  Wood.  Jr.,"*  observed  hemorrhagic  nephritis  in  several  cases  of 
corrosive  sublimate  poisoning. 

XTntoward  Effects. — The  therapeutic  dose  of  mercury 
i,e,,  the  quantity  that  will  stimulate  sufficiently  the  test-organ 
to  protect  the  body  against  infection,  is  very  small.*  Beyond 
this  limit  excessive  oxygenation  of  the  blood  occurs  and  diges- 
tive activity  of  the  auto-antitoxin  becomes  such  that  it  pro- 
vokes more  or  less  serious  disorders.*  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  adreno-thyroid  center  is  stimulated  very  actively 
(through  the  test-organ)  by  mercury,  the  proportion  of  thyroid- 
ase  produced  is  only  sufficient  to  excite  the  depressor  nerve 
(thus  inhibiting  the  formation  of  auto-antitoxin)  when  the 
metal  is  taken  in  very  large  or  toxic  doses.* 

The  earliest  indication  that  mercury  is  being  given  in 
excess  is  salivation,  due  to  undue  stimulation  of  the  salivary 
glands.  The  intrinsic  metabolism  becomes  such*  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  saliva  are  somotimos  voided.  The  glands 
often  become  enlarged  and  tender.  Evidences  of  increased 
general  metabolism,*   slight  fever  and   restlessness  may  also 
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appear  at  this  time,  accompanied  by  increase  of  tendon  reflexes, 
and,  in  rare  cases,  by  hallucinations. 

While  the  stimulation  of  the  test-organ,  which  indirectly  increases 
the  auto-anti toxin  in  the  blood,  is  brought  about  by  the  mercurial  car- 
ried, directly  to  that  organ  by  leucocytes,  the  bulk  of  the  drug  which 
is  secreted  in  the  tissues  by  these  cells,  is  converted,  as  is  well  known, 
into  an  inert  albuminate.  Chittenden,^*  for  instance,  writes  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  stud^  of  the  question:  "Just  how  the  solution  ot 
mercury  by  the  body  juices  is  effected,  and  what  part  is  played  by  the 
albuminous  constituents,  we  cannot  say,  but  that  solution  is  effected 
and  the  mercury  eliminated  as  an  albuminate  seems  to  be  true."  As 
it  is  this  compound  which  circulates  in  the  pituitary  body,  the  test-organ 
is  not  caused  to  react. 

The   proteolytic  activity,  to  which   the   intestinal   juice  owes  its 
bacteriolytic  and  antiseptic   properties,  may  be   suflicient   in   cases   of 
poisoning  to  cause  lesions  in  intestinal  mucosa,  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  hsemolysis  in  the  blood  proper.     These  lesions  arc  now  attributed 
to  a  direct  action  of  the  mercury,  but  such  is  evidently  not  the  case 
^ben  even  large  therapeutic  doses  are  ta'  en,  for  they  may  be  produced 
^hen    mercury    is   applied  externally.     In    Sackur*s    fatal    case,*"    for 
example,  a  single  inunction  sufficed  to  provoke  them.     In  Audry*s  case'** 
hypodermic  injections  of  the  metal  caused  numerous  ulcers  in  the  intes- 
tine,  etc.     Interesting  in  this  connection  is  a  case  reported  by  Alfred 
^rliner***  in  a  syphilitic  woman,  six  months  pregnant,  in  whom  inunc- 
tions cause<l  violent  enteritis.     On  withdrawing  the  drug  the  latter  dis- 
appeared, but  recurred  at  once  on  resuming  its  use.    After  delivery, 
noMrever,  the  inunctions  produced  no  ill  effects.     The  use  of  mercury  has 
^ijjten  been  pointed  out  as  dangerous  in  pregnant  and  puerperal  women. 
^^e    reason  for  this  is  self-evident,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  preg- 
p^noy,  "the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body"  as  shown  by  Gomte, 
^^titiois  and  Mulon,*"  is  "in  a   manifest  condition  of  hyperactivity." 
7^^     rnercury  violently  stimulates  precisely  the  anterior  pituitary   (the 
^**^*organ),    and   the    symptoms   of   mercurial    poisoning   are   those   of 
I  ^^^^-fwive  activity  of  the  adrenals,  it  is  only  normal  that  mercury,  dur- 
**^  ^  pregnancy  or  parturition    (the  anterior  pituitary  remaining  active 
**^il  all  toxic  wastes  in  the  body  are  destroyed),  should  cause  poisoning. 
.  As  to  salivation,  the  rOle  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  process  of  exces- 

^J''^  auto-antitoxin  formation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
-•  **^nal  extract  in  toxic  doses  was  found  by  Gourfein'^*  to  cause  saliva- 
1*^^"*!,  among  other  symptoms,  in  animals.  Taramasio'*  also  observed 
J^^ thing.  As  mercury  acts  by  stimulating  the  adrenal  mechanism,  the 
^^^se  of  this  symptom  is  obvious.  Cushny,"*  who  refers  to  the  fact 
yVj^t  many  liters  of  saliva  are  sometimes  poured  out  in  twenty-four 
'J^^Urs,  states  that  "the  salivation  and  stomatitis  which  are  so  frequently 


under  mercurial   medication   are  obviously   not   due   to  the   local 

^^ion  of  the  drug  on  its  way  to  the  stomach,  for  they  occur  equally 

^l^dily  when  it  is  applied  by  hypodermic  injection  or  by  inunction." 

^or  are  salivation  and  stomatitis  due  to  a  local  effect  of  the  remedy 

^hile   being   ingested,    since   they   occur   as    readily   when    mercury    is 

^sed   by   hypodermic   injection    or  by   inunction.     Indeed,    Bockhart,*" 
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de  Renzi/"  Galippe^"  and  others  found  that  the  local  application  of 
mercurial  pre|>arationB  cured  stomatitis  due  to  ingested  mereoiy* 
Nemser'*^  ascertained  exi)erimen tally,  through  gastric  istul«i  thii  the 
gastric  juices  had  little  or  no  effect  on  calomel,  even  when  the  salt  wis 
left  in  the  stomacli  over  an  hour. 

^Iercl'RIalism. — When  the  therapeutic  use  of  mercury  is 
injudiciously  prolonged  and  in  subjects  who  are  exposed  by 
their  occupations  to  the  continuous  absorption  of  this  metal^ 
another  order  of  phenomena  is  introduced,  i.«.,  those  due  to 
chronic  poisoning — another  manifestation  of  uncontrolled 
inetal)oIisni.* 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  this  condition  include  a  metallic 
taste,  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  gums,  a  bluish-red  or  gray 
color  along  the  peridental  sulci  and  the  foetid  breath  which 
mark  the  onset  of  active  mercurialism.  Unless  the  use  of  the 
drug  ceases,  the  destructive  process  extends  downward  and 
around  the  teeth,  causing  these  to  fall  out;  gangrene  of  the 
gums  and  jaws,  and  hajmorrhages  may  then  ensue.  The 
tongue,  the  entire  mucosa  of  the  mouth,  especially  where  it 
overlies  considerable  soft  tissue,  i.e.,  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
undergo  a  similar  destructive  process.  If  the  use  of  the  drug 
be  persisted  in,  death  may  follow  from  exhaustion  and  inani- 
tion. If  its  use  be  stopped  when  the  ulcerative  process  haB 
penetrated  the  clieeks,  the  patient  remains  scarred  and  dis- 
figured. 

Gastro-intestinal  disorders,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting, 
gastric  pain,  colic,  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation,  and 
intestinal  ulceration  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  mouth  are 
also  observed.  Marked  anjeniia  and  pallor,  emaciation  and 
great  muscular  weakness  occur,  even  though  gastro-intestinal 
disorders  he  niikl,  and  death  may  ensue. 

All  these  phenomena  are  due  to  excessive  oxygenation 
and  to  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  blood's  auto-antitoxin.* 
They  are  es})ecially  marked  where  the  e])ithelium  of  the  gums 
is  destroyed  by  the  contact  of  "tartar,"  carious  teeth,  etc.,  and 
the  underlying  elements  are  exposed  to  the  air.*  The  adren- 
oxidase  being  greatly  in  excess  in  all  tissues,  the  air  furnishes 


•  Author's  ronrluHon. 

»*de  Ronzi:    Rpvlsta  cHnlca  o  therap.:  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Apr.,  1888. 

»»Oallppe:    Jour,   des  Conn,  MMic.   pp.   1.S8.   195.  203,  1890. 

i»  NemBer:    Zelt.  f.  physlol.  Chemle,  Sept.  6,  1906. 
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an  endless  quantity  of  oxygen  to  its  catalytic  agent,  i.e.,  the 

adrenal  principle,  and  the  gums  and  other  tissues  are  destroyed 

through  a  local  digestive  process.* 

The  destructive  process  is  very  active  in  the  blood,  owing 

to  the  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  plasma,  and  of  the  red 

corpuscles,  which  deal  out  adrenoxidase  as  fast  as  needed  to 

lustain  the  morbid  process.*     Both  the  red  corpuscles  and  the 

leucocytes  are  actively  digested,  and  the  general  nutrition  is 

correspondingly  impaired.     The  broken-down  cells,  etc.,  being 

ao   longer  converted  into  eliminablc  products,  they  form  the 

fatty,  fcetid  substance  found  in  the  vessels  after  death. 

That  the  proteolytic,  i.e.,  digestive  activity  of  the  blood,  is  greatly 
iiK^reased  by  mercury  has  been  sufficiently  emphasized  by  the  evidence 
tlready  submitted.  The  morbid  effects  are  evidently  not  due  to  a  local 
<^ion  of  the  drug,  since  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  it  is  given 
by  inunction.  The  rOle  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  morbid  process  is  also 
*hown  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  concomitantly-given  adrenalin, 
emphasized  by  Moulinier.^ 

The  oxidizing   action   of   the   blood-fluids  on   mercury    has   been 
f^^peatedly  noticed  by  investigators.     It  has,   in  fact,  been  considered 
^  necessary  factor  of  its  combination  with  the  albiunins  of  the  tissues, 
'nto  which,  we  have  seen,  it  is  secreted  by  the  leucocytes  after  being 
■*>t>initted   to  the  action  of   the  ferments— including  adrenoxidase — in 
^»oge  cells.     Thus,  Hermann***  states  that  "we  must  suppose  some  sup- 
plementary oxidation  as  a  result  of  the  tissue  juices."***    Cushny'**  also 
■^"tes  that  "even  the  metal  may  be  oxidized  and  absorbed  when  it  is 
^Pl^lied  to  the  living  surfaces  or  injected  into  the  blood  in  a  state  of 
nxa^  division/' 

That  the  destructive  action  cannot  be  a  local  one  is  shown  by  the 
*^^lne8s  of  the  dose  that  is  capable  of  producing  it,  along  with  gen- 
phenomena.     Thus  Lewin***  reported  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after 
subcutaneous  injection  of  */<  grain   (0.016  gm.)   of  salicylate  of  mer- 
7,  had  stomatitis,   with   ulceration,   together    with    acute    nephritis 
^^^luria  and  albuminuria).     The  temperature  rose  to  40**  C.   (104**  F.) 
•■^^   death    was    barely    averted.     The    biniodide    employed    in    intra- 
!*^^Tine  injections.  1  to  3000  solution,  caused  acute  mercurial  poisoning 
•J^    «i  case  of  Young's.**"    Inunctions  of  the  gray  ointment  are  particularly 
^*igerou8   in  this  connection.     Out  of   630   cases   in   which   mercurial 
^J^^timent  was  used  by  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  in  Belgium*** 
^^    rid  the  inmates  of  vermin,  50  were  made  very  ill,  one  case  proving 
^'^l,  although  the  quantity  used  was  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  drachm 
^'^  gms.).     Kraus***  observed  a  case  in  which,  after  the  second  hypo- 
?;^iTnic  injection  of  0.1  gm.    (1*/,  grains)   of  calomel,  intense  intestinal 
^^>nptom8  accompanied  by  perforation  and  anuria,  occurred.     Repeated 
^^rain  (0.066  gm.)  doses  of  calomel  used  hypodermieally,  caused  death 

*  Author' 8  conclusion. 

"^Moulfnier:    Loc.  cit. 

**■  Hermann:    Loc.  cit. 

**>Manqu&t:    Loc.  Hi.,  yol.  1,  p.  171,  1903. 
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in  a  case  observed  by  Runeberg.^    The  old  and  feeble  are  eapedally 
vulnerable  to  the  toxic  action  of  mercury. 

In  the  blood  it  is  not  the  albuminate  of  mercuiy  that  does  the 
harm,  but  as  stated,  the  excess  of  auto-antitoxin  which  jprovokes  hemo- 
lysis. That  haemolysis  aifecting  both  the  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles 
occurs  under  the  influence  of  toxic  doses  of  mercury  was  observed 
experimentally  by  Detre  and  Sellei^  and  others.  Again,  "the  blood 
suffers  very  decidedly,"  says  Wood,"*  "becoming  more  fluid  and  watery 
than  normal."  "According  to  the  researches  of  Wiright,"  continues  the 
author,  "its  solid  constituents  are  notably  diminished,  including  albo- 
min,  fibrin  and  the  red  corpuscles,  and  it  contains  a  Uirge  quantity  of 
fcetid,  fatty  material." 

Nervous  Disorders. — The  exaggerated  proteolytic  activ- 
ity of  the  plasma,  besides  reducing  the  proportion  of  the 
blood's  corpuscles,  entails  an  untimely  consumption  of  granu- 
lations secreted  by  the  leucocytes,  including  those  supplied  to 
the  neurons  and  the  myelin  throughout  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  muscular  elements.*  The  interference  with 
nutrition  thus  caused  may  be  followed  by  muscular  weakness, 
or  by  some  form  of  paralysis  or  shaking  palsy  when  the 
destructive  action  becomes  marked.  In  individuals  whose 
occupation  exposes  them  to  the  constant  absorption  of  the 
metal,  the  latter  may  occur  before  other  symptoms  of  mer- 
curialism,  even  stomatitis,  appear.  The  muscles  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  then  those  of  the  face  and  tongue,  are 
successively  involved  until  the  patient*s  every  movement  is 
carried  out  tremblingly. 

The  brain  being  likewise  imperfectly  nourished,*  vertigo, 
hallucinations,  insomnia  and  headache,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
vulsions, owing  to  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes,  are  observed. 
The  mental  phenomena  are  peculiar:  the  patient  is  abnormally 
irritable,  timid  and  morose,  melancholia  ultimately  developing. 
in  some  instances.  The  senses  are  more  or  less  influenced; 
anosmia,  amblyopia  and  deafness  being  sometimes  noted. 
Pains  in  the  muscles,  along  the  nerves  and  in  the  joints,  and 
areas  of  anaesthesia  are  to  ])e  found  in  practically  every  case. 

The  observation  of  Wri^lit,  that  the  blood's  solid  constituents  are 
notably  diminished,  including:  albumin,  fibrin  and  the  red  corpuscles, 
has  b<»en  eon  firmed  in  animals  by  Wilbouchewitch"*  and  Hughes  Ben- 
nett.'** "Fibrin"  here  is  obviously  fibrinogen — the  absence  of  which 
accounts  for  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  the  predisposition  to  hsemor- 

•  Author' 8  rnnrJuninn. 
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riiages  noted  in  mercurialism.  VVood^^  says,  for  instance,  that  "in  these 
cues  passive  httmorrhaffes  often  recur  again  and  again,  and  may  con- 
tribute largely  to  a  fatal  issue." 

Charoot"^  considered  trembling  palsy  as  typical  of  hydrargyrism 

tOBoag  the   toxaemias   of   metallic  origin.    That,    in   addition    to    the 

ten<>l^i8  previously  referred  to,  the  destruction  of  myelin  also  occurs, 

was  emphasized  by  LetuUe,^  who  noted  absence  of  the  sheath  composed 

ef  tbifl  substance  in  the  peripheral  nerves.    As  it  is  to  the  reaction 

beiw«M9i  the  phosphorus-laiden  myelin  and  the  oxygen-laden  adrenoxi- 

difle   of  the  axis-cylinder  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  formation  of 

Hare  energy  is  due,  their  functions  are  necessarily  impaired.     The  axis- 

cylincicr  was  found  unharmed,  however,  by  this  investigator — a  normal 

Rsul'^   since,    as   I   have   shown,  it   contains   only   adrenoxidase-laden 

pUsmat.    The   other  constituents   of  auto-antitoxin   being   absent,   the 

•drezioxidase  is  harmless. 

^cnte  Poisoning. — This  is  usually  due  to  the  ingestion  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  When  a  large  toxic  dose  of  the  salt  has 
beetx  taken,  the  first  symptoms  are  usually  localized  in  the 
tissues  over  which  the  poison  passes,  these  being  the  seat  of 
niarlced  irritation  or  corrosion.  A  sharp  metallic  taste,  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
nauBea  and  vomiting  follow  one  another  in  more  or  less  rapid 
succ^gsion,  the  vomited  matter  often  containing  blood.  There 
^  ^Iso  violent  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus,  the  stools  containing 
8hro<3s  of  mucous  membrane  and  blood,  accompanied  by  severe 
P^^^x  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen. 

Sooner  or  later  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning  appear: 

thex"^  is  great  prostration,  the  pulse  is  soft,  small,  rapid,  and 

P®^I>aps  irregular,  the  respiration  is  shallow  and  rapid,  the 

*^^^*>-  grows  cold  and  clammy,  there  is  almost  complete  anuria, 

,  ^      temperature  is  subnormal,  and  the  patient  passes  rapidly 

*^*'^^  coma,  dying  sometimes  within  an  hour.     This  constitutes 

"^^     symptom-complex  of  excessive  activity  of  the  adrenal  system 

*°^3.   of  the  intense  vasoconstriction  (due  to  hypermetabolism  in 

^^     vessel  walls,  especially  the  muscularis)  which  results.    The 

^^i'l)er  of  the  vessels  which  admit  blood  into  the  pituitary,  thy- 

^^^  and  heart  being  greatly  reduced,  the  functions  of  these 

®^^»n8  are  inhibited,  and  the  vital  process  is  arrested.* 

When  the  quantity  ingested  is  not  very  large,  the  gastro- 
^"testinal  symptoms  occur,  but  the  prostration  fails  to  lapse 
^^to  coma,  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  being  inadequate 


*  Author' §  conclusion. 
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to  arrest  the  vital  functions.  Within  a  period  varying  from 
one  to  twenty-four  hours,  therefore,  the  symptoms  described 
under  "Mercurialism^^  appear,  including,  in  some  cases,  marked 
trembling.  The  renal  symptoms  are  very  marked,  and  sup- 
pression of  urine  may  begin  within  a  few  hours  (owing  now 
to  acute  nephritis,  in  which  the  convoluted  tubules  are  mainly 
involved)  and  persist  to  the  end.  In  most  instances  the  anuria 
disappears  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  urine  is  then 
found  to  contain,  if  the  intoxication  be  sufficiently  severe, 
hyaline  and  epithelial  cavsts  and  more  or  less  albumin.  The 
salivation,  stomatitis  and  glossitis  are  no  less  marked  than  in 
mercurialism.  The  convalescence  may  last  several  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  the  patient  may  lose  several  teeth,  a  large  quantity 
of  hair  and  become  considerably  emaciated. 

When  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the  system  through 
wounds,  with  the  dressings,  or  through  mucous  surfaces,  the 
vagina  or  rectum,  by  injei^tions,  the  gastro-intestinal  disorders 
appear  nevertheless,  but  later  in  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
generally  along  with  the  renal  symptoms. 

The  corrosive  action  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  especially  on  mucoui 
membranes,  is  well  known.  Ev'fen  the  skin  may  succumb  to  it.  "When 
very  strong  solutions  come  in  contact  with '  tender  parts  of  the  skin/' 
says  Cushny,"'  "and  in  particular,  when  the  salt  itself  is  allowed  to 
lie  in  contact  with  it  for  any  length  of  time,  deep  corrosion,  necrosis 
and  sloughing  may  follow." 

The  process  through  which  the  other  symptoms  described  are  pro- 
duced is  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  "mercurialism." 

This  identical  corrosive  action  is  that  which  causes  the  bichloride 
to  act  with  greater  violence  than  the  other  salts  of  mercury,  as  a  toxic 
Heing  transmitted  to  the  test-organ  by  leucocytes,  it  is  probable  that 
it  reaches  this  orgjin  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  modi  lied  by  the  auto-anti- 
toxin in  these  cells,  since,  as  observed  by  Stassano,^^''  the  sublimate  in 
leucocytes  derived  from  the  blood  of  dogs  ]>oisoned  with  this  salt,  can 
be  converted  into  the  red  iodide  by  approjiriate  treatment.  Again, 
though  as  stated  by  Carlos""  notwithstanding  the  "marked  resistance 
to  the  action  of  poisons  which  kill  all  otlicr  cells,"  they  are  themselves 
killed  or  weakened  under  the  influence  of  very  active  poisons.  In  acute 
[)oisoning,  therefore,  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  blood  by  the  toxic 
endows  it  with  almost  as  active  irritating  properties  as  the  toxic  itself. 
Such  blood  is  no  longer,  like  the  albuminate,  an  inert  agent,  and  its 
action  on  the  adreno-thyroid  center  being  active  in  proportion,  so  great 
a  volume  of  auto-antitoxin  accumulates  in  the  blood  that  the  vascular 
disorders  described  in  the  general  text  are  produced.  Hence  the  intense 
capillary  hypertemia  observed  in  various  orgjins,  and  the  erythema, 
dermatitis,  (edematous  swellings,  etc.,  to  which  niercurialization  gives  rise. 


"^  Cushny:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  643. 
***•  StaRsano:    Lor.  cit. 
"•Carles:    Lov.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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The  treatment  of  poisoning  hj  mercury  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The    beneficial    effects    of    mercury    are 

obt^ed  with  doses  which  increase  sufficiently  the  auto-anti- 

taxin  of  the  blood  to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  disease,  whether 

it  be  a  microorganism  and  its  toxins  or  endotoxins,  toxic  waste 

proclucts,  etc.*     When   this  limit  is  exceeded,  mercury  is  a 

poison:   it  raises  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  center 

to    such  a  pitch  that  the  body's  auto-protective  system  is  con- 

▼ex-ted  into  an  auto-destructive  system.* 

In  syphilis,  a  disease  in  which,  owing  to  the  mode  of  infec- 
tion, the  adrenal  system  is  for  a  time  inactive,*  each  case 
''^^cjuires  a  given  quantity  to  excite  the  test-organ,  and  this 
^^i  entity  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  condi- 
t^^^n  present,  the  object  being  to  raise  the  immunizing  potential 
^^  the  blood  to  the  degree  required  to  destroy  the  pathogenic 
^■^^^ments,  but  not  beyond.* 

Mercury  has  been  used  in  syphilis  by  some  clinicians  on  the  gen- 
^*"^1  principle  that  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  system  would 
*^^tagonize  a  correspondingly  active  morbid  process.*  Being  a  formid- 
^^le  malady,  it  is  thought  that  "a  greater  impression  is  made  on  the 
^^^ease" — using  the  words  of  a  recent  writer — when  lar^  quantities 
^jJ^^  administered  by  inunctions,  subcutaneously,  etc.  As  will  be  shown, 
^*^^8  is  quite  unnecessary  and  may  prove  very  harmful. 

Owing  to  the  external  use  of  mercurial  preparations  as 
^^tiseptics,  the  belief  that  they  might  act  similarly  in  biliotLS- 
^^^^88,  gastro-enteritis,  summer  diarrhoea,  etc.,  has  caused  them 
^^  be  tried,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  gratifying  results, 
-t^hese  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  direct  action  of  the  prep- 
arations used,  but  to  their  influence  on  the  test-organ,  and  to 
^lie  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  action  of  the  blood's  auto-anti- 
^oxin,  the  production  of  which  they  promote.*    By  enhancing 
Metabolism,    small    doses   have   likewise    proven   valuable    in 
nncemiay  sthenic  inflammation,  and  kindred  disorders. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  condition  known  as  "hiliousnese**  due 
to  hypocatabolism  of  physiological  toxic  wastes;  10  grains  (0.66  gm.) 
of  blue  mass,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient  to  remove  any  excess  of  the 
drog  in  the  intestine,  promptly  corrects  this  disorder  by  stimulating  the 
body's  auto-protective  mechanism.  Such  a  large  dose  is  not  needed, 
however,  to  insure  this  action:  Vw  grain  (0.0065  gm.)  of  calomel  with 
a  lUtle  soda  bicarbonate  every  hour,  five  times,  will  act  as  efficiently, 
sinco  a  minute  dose  suffices  to  excite  the  test-organ.    If  flushing  of  the 


^  Author' 9  conclusion. 
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intestine  is  desired,  i.e.,  a  copious  flow  of  antitoxic  intestinal  juice  in 
addition  to  the  hepatic  action,  larger  doses:  V«  to  Va  grain  (0.01  to 
0.03  gm.)  every  15  or  30  minutes  until  1  or  2  grains  (0.065  to  0.1 
gm.)  arc  taken,  may  be  ordered.  In  the  gaatro'enteritis  due  to  the 
presence  of  fermentative  toxic  products  of  digestion  Va»  to  Vt»  grain 
(0.0013  to  0.001  gni.)  doses  of  the  yellow  oxide  in  sugar  of  milk,  or 
in  the  summer  diarrhtjca  Vmo  grain  (0.C0013  gm.)  of  the  bichloride 
every  hour  in  solution  until  relief  is  obtained,  are  very  effective  through 
a  similar  process.  In  gastiic  irritation  from  the  same  cause,  or  where 
there  in  also  vomiting,  cither  in  adults  or  children,  Vu*  grain  (0.00065 
gm. )  of  tlie  bichloride  is  often  curative  given  every  hour '  five  times, 
then  at  longer  intervals;  provided,  of  course,  dietetic  errors  be  corrected. 
In  gastric  ulcer  V«  to  Vw  of  the  bichloride  before  meals  promotes 
cicatrization  of  the  ulcers. 

To  increase  the  nutrition  in  asthma,  especially  in  children  in 
whom  the  stools  are  pasty  and  ill-smelling,  V«o  grain  (0.001  gm.)  given 
every  hour  five  times,  and  repeated  at  one  week^  interval,  is  very  bene- 
ficial. The  powder  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  applied  to 
the  tongue.  In  anwmia  Vw  to  V*.  grain  (0.001  to  0.0016  gm.)  of  the 
bichloride  three  times  daily  is  of  recognized  value.  Mercurials  were 
lung  in  favor  to  counteract  sthenic  infiammationj  but,  except  in  iritis 
due  to  syphilis,  are  now  seldom  employed.  The  use  of  excessive  doses 
accoimts  for  this  fact,  ver^'  small  doses  alone  being  indicated. 

The  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  activity  which  the  blood 
and  the  intestinal  juices  acquire  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
curials, accounts  for  the  beneficial  effects  observed  in  various 
infectious  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  acute  tonsil- 
litis, puerperal  septicemia,  etc. 

In  typhoid  fever  German  practitioners  give  10  grains  (0.66  gm.) 
of  calomel  daily  for  three  days.  Others  have  also  found  that  small 
doses,  Vio  grain  (0.0065  gni.),  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
diminished  considerably  the  int^'nsity  of  the  disease  and  its  duration. 
The  Germans  regard  the  drug  as  an  antipyretic,  owing  to  the  effects 
observed.  In  the  lifj^lit  of  my  views  the  reduction  of  the  temperature 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pathogrenic  orgsiiiisms  and  their  toxins  are 
greatly  reduced  through  tlie  increased  activity  of  all  immunizing  pro- 
cesses. Among  others,  Rondot'^  observed  a  decided  shortening  of  the 
disease  in  21  cases,  and  diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  by 
the  use  of  Via  grain  (0.005  ^ni.)  of  bichloride  daily,  divided  in  very 
small  doses  given  at  sliort  intervals. 

Acklcy^''  found  tliat  a  mixfure  of  V,,  to  V,o  grain  (0.005  to  0.0065 
gm.)  of  tlie  biniodide  and  10  grains  (O.OG  gm.)  of  saccharated  pepsin 
every  six  hours  checked  the  marked  symptoms  and  greatly  shortened 
the  duration  of  the  disease. 

Before  antitoxin — which  should  always  be  given  the  preference 
when  availjible — was  introduced,  one  of  the  most  effective  agents  in 
diphtheria  was  calomel  in  large  doses.  The  cvanide,  V,„o  to  V»  grain 
(0.00005  to  0.0013  gm.),  every  hour,  or  the  bichloride,  Vio  to  V,o  grain 
(0.0016  to  0.0065  gm.),  can  be  given  one  or  two  days,  even  to  cliildren, 
with  less  danger  of  causing  salivation.  The  simultaneous  use  of 
depressing  drugs  should  be  avoided. 


'•"Rondot:    Gaz.  heb.  doe  Sri.  m6d.;  Boston  Mod.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Feb.  21 
1888.  ~~' 

i"Ackley:    Pittsburgh  Med.   Rev.,  Juno,   1890. 
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Daly^  reoommended  Reiter's  method:     2    to  5  grains    (0.13   to 
0^  gm.)  of  calomel  every  hour  until  the  stools  acquire  a  greenish  hue, 
when  the  intervals  are  lengthened.     Selld6n^^  reported  1400  cases  treated 
fy  colleagues  and  himself  with  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  in  which  the 
<nortality  was  only  4.9  per  cent.    A  teaspoonful  of  a  1  in  10,000  solu- 
tion was  given  every  half  to  one  hour,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
"^h^  importance  of  avoiding  other  drugs  is  that  various  agents  that  have 
^f^n  tried  in  diphtheria  tend  to  depress  the  protective  functions. 

Among  other  disorders  distinctly  influenced  by  mercurials 
owing  to  the  increase  of  immunizing  substances  their  use  pro- 
vokes, are  acute  tonsillitisy  puerperal  septicaemia,  the  exanthe- 
fUM^  of  childhood,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

IODINE  AND  THE  IODIDES. 

Fhysiological    Action. — Iodine    and    its   preparations,   in 
^J^stever  way  administered,  are  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes, 
*^^  it  is  through  the  intermediary  of  these  cells  that  they — 
o^      rather  the  substances  into  which  the  leucocytes  convert 
^t^^m — penetrate  into  the  circulation.     The  thyroid  and  para- 
**^yroid  glands  being  the  organs  which  utilize  iodine  for  the 
el^.lx)ration  of  their  secretion,  thyroidase,  all  the  iodine  ingested 
^''^i'th  foods  is  distributed  to  these  glands.     When  iodine  or  its 
Preparations  are  administered,  however,  these  organs  do  not 
^^cessarily  utilize  the  quantity  ingested;  as  iodine  is  one  of 
^'^'^  substances  which  the  body  stores  for  future  use,  they  admit 
^^>^ly  enough  blood  (and,  therefore,  iodine-laden  leucocytes)  to 
^^^^  jply  their  momentary  need.**^*    As  a  result,  the  thyroidase 
^^^jinot  become  overrich  in  iodine;  its  sensitizing  influence  on 
^ll  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the 
pituitary,  and  its  stimulating  action  on  the  test-organ  of  the 
^^tter  are  always  the  same  under  normal  conditions.*    If  from 
>iy  cause,  however,  the  food  fails  to  supply  enough  iodine  to 
^^tisfy  the  needs  of  the  thyroid  apparatus,  therapeutic  doses 
^f  this  halogen  prove  beneficial   through  this  apparatus,   by 
Enabling  it  to  restore  to  the  blood  what  proportion  of  thy- 
roidase it  may  be  lacking.* 

The  main  therapeutic  action  of  iodine  and  its  prepara-' 
tions,  however,  is  of  another  kind.  It  is  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the   iodine   compound  (secreted  by   the  leucocytes 

*  Author' 8  conclusion. 

"■  Daly:    "Trans.  Amer.  Laryn.  Assoc.,"  vol.  vill,  p.  73,  188<. 
>"8«ndte:    Wiener  med.  Prcsse,  Bd.  xxix.  S.  522,  1888. 
^  Cf.  this  Tol.,  p.  1087  et  acq. 
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which  have  failed  to  be  admitted  in  the  thyroid  and  parathy- 
roid) upon  the  test-organ  and  stimulation  of  the  latter.*  As 
this  causes  overactivity  of  the  adrenals  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  general  metabolism 
becomes  more  active.  As  a  result,  nutrition  is  improved,  the 
processes  of  repair  are  hastened,  and  the  bacteriolytic  and  anti- 
toxic powers  of  the  blood  are  greatly  enhanced.* 

Therapeutic  doses  of  iodine,  or  its  salts,  do  not  cause 
emaciation,  aud  do  not  influence  either  the  blood-pressure  or 
the  pulse. 

The  manner  in  which  iodine  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  in  ths 
intestinal  canal  and  tlie  blood;  the  relationship  between  these  cells  and 
the  thyroid  apparatus,  and,  finally,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  iodine- 
laden  secretion  of  the  latter  on  the  test-organ,  were  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

As  to  the  influence  of  iodine  upon  metabolism,  Nothnagel  and 
Rossbach,^^  alluding  to  the  effects  of  the  iodides  on  nutrition^  write: 
^'During  a  certain  period  the  conviction  that  iodine  and  potassium  iodids 
produced  emaciation  was  such  that  all  tue  theories  on  the  mode  of 
action  of  iodine  were  based  on  that  idea.  But  this  view  has  been 
actively  combatted  (Ricord,  Boinet,  Wunderlich ) ,  and  it  was  finally 
concluded  that  K  I  not  only  did  not  cause  emaciation,  but  ihskt,  con- 
versely, it  caused  fattening.''  In  truth,  both  views  are  sound.  As 
stated  by  Manquat:^'^  "Emaciation  is  an  inconstant  symptom,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  often  witnessed,  especially  with  larger  doses  than  2  gms. 
(30  grains)  daily.  With  very  small  doses  (0.25  gm.— 4  grains)  it 
is  not  only  not  to  be  feared,  but  there  occurs  greater  activity  of  ths 
circulation,  and  secondarily  of  the  nutrition,  particularly  of  the  myo- 
cardium." In  other  words,  large  doses  produce  emaciation  and  small 
doses  enhance  nutrition.  This  corresponds  with  the  apparently  con- 
tradictor>'  results  as  to  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  and  other  wastes: 
While  Rabutoau,  Milanesi  and  Bouchard,"'  Henrijean  and  Corin,*"  and 
others,  noted  an  increase  of  nitrogen  output,  Handfield  Jones,***  in  a 
scries  of  six  cases,  noted  an  increase  in  only  three  patients,  while  the 
other  three  showed  a  decrease — ^all  taking  large  doses  of  potassium 
iodide. 

All  these  discordant  obserN'ations  assume  a  normal  aspect  in  the 
light  of  my  views:  whon  the  doses  are  small  the  test-organ  is  stim- 
ulated just  enough  to  enhance  nutrition,  while  large  doses,  by  stimulat- 
ing it  too  actively,  excite  hypermetabolism,  t.r.,  excessive  consumption 
of  tissue  elements  and  wasting.  That  such  is  the  case  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  referred  to  by  Wood^*"  aud  Cushny,^""-  that  iodine  sometimes 
causes  fever. 


•  Aulftor'a  conclusion. 

^^  Nothnagel  and  Rossbacb:    "Mat.  m^dicalo  et  th^rap.,"  sixth  edition,  p. 
270    1889. 

*»«»  Manquat:    "Th6rapoutlque,"  vol.  il,  p.  100,  1903. 

1"  Bouchard:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  pp.  227,  237,  1873. 

^"•Henrijean  and  Corin:    Arch,   do  Pharmacodyn.,   T.   11,  1896. 

i"  Handfield  Jones:    Beale's  Arch.,  vol.  1,  cited  by  Wood:    "Therapeutics," 
thirteenth  edition,  p.  502,  1906. 

»«>Wood:    "Therapeutics,"  thirteenth  edition,  p.  499,  1906. 

"1  Cushny:    "Pharmacol,  and  Therap.,"  fourth  edition,  p.  514,  1906. 
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Thou|^  we  ascribe  to  it  alterative  virtues/'  says  Griffin,^  "we 
are  tliereby  not  much  nearer  an  understanding  of  its  action,  though 
•Que  pronounced  action  over  nutrition  and  its  disorders  it  certainly 
does  possesa." 

As  hypermetabolism   involves   the   presence   in   the  blood  of  an 
ezeeis  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  blood's  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  efficiency 
is  increased  in  proportion.     It  is  likewise  richer  in  phagocytes,  as  shown 
by  Heinz^  and  Schleich.^**    So  active,  in  fact,  can  the  blood  become  as 
*n  immunizing  agent  that  excessive  doses  can  provoke  hsemolysis.     Thus 
fienrijean  and  Corin  found  that  1  gm.    (15  grains)   of  sodium  iodide 
reduced  the  red  corpuscles  from  6,250,000  to  4,125,000  in  the  rabbit,  in 
twenty-four  hours.     Heile  also  observed  that  iodoform  caused  autolysis. 
Therapeutic  do^es  of  iodine  or  of  its  preparations  do  not  influence 
the  blood-pressure  or  the  pulse.     Stockman  and  Charteris'*  state  that, 
although  ordinary  doses  of  sodium  or  potassium  iodide  cause  no  change 
in   the  strength  or  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  "reference  to  text-books  on 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  shows  that  most  authors  attribute  to 
the   iodides  a  depressing  effect  on  the  circulation  and  blood- pressure, 
while  only  a  minority  hold  that  there  is  no  adequate  proof  of  this." 
Usin^  von  Basch's  sphygmomanometer  and  GUrtner's  tonometer,  they 
studied  the  blood-tension  and  pulse-rate  of  numerous  patients  who,  for 
one    reason    or    another,    were    taking    potassium    or    sodium    iodide. 
Although  the  doses  taken  ranged  from  15  to  180  grains  ( 1  to  12  gms.) 
7~""One,  m  fact,  300  grains   (20  gms.) — daily,  "in  no  case  did  any  fall 
2?  ^he  blood-pressure  occur,  or  any  change  in  the  rhythm  of  the  heart." 
Similar  researches  were  undertaken  by  James  Burnet***  in  a  variety  of 
^^^^s^Sy  including  aneurism,  arteriosclerosis,  angina  pectoris,  asthma  and 
t^i^iary    syphilis,    potassium    iodide    being   given    by    the   mouth.     He 
observed  "no  effect  whatever,  either  upon  the  pulse-rate  or  blood-pres- 
sure   within   the  arteries."     The  hypodermic   use  of   iodipin   was  also 
•tudied.     "In  no  case,"  says  the  author,  "was  the  blood-pressure  altered; 
5?*"  ^*^  ^^®  heart's  rate  or  rhythm  affected.     Especially,  I  found  that 
the  heart's  action  was  never  increased  nor  depressed,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure within  the  radial  artery,  when  markedly  high  to  begin  with,  was 
^yer  lowered,  even  after  a  prolonged  use  of  the  iodipin   injections. 
^^11,  all  the  same,  I  had  good  results  in  nearly  all  my  cases." 

Iodine  and  its  preparations  not  only  do  not,  as  shown 
^l)ove,  cause  vasodilation  either  in  large  or  small  doses,  but 
^Viey  provoke   constriction  of   all   vessels,   arteries   and    veins, 
t^^cause  these  vessels  are  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat,  and 
^wing  to  the  excessive  metabolism  which  they  incite  indirectly 
^n  this,  the  contractile  layer  of  these  vessels.*     This  morbid 
))henomenon  is  aggravated  by  another  factor:  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  sufficient  iodine  to  irritate  the  intima,  a  feature 
vhich,  in  itself,  tends  to  promote  constriction  in  vessels  sup- 
plied with  vasomotor  nerves.     What  has  been   mistaken  for 
general   vasodilation    is   dilation    of   the    capillaries.*     These 

•  Autkor'8  eoncluston. 

"■Orlffln:    Foaters  "Therapeutics."  vol.   I,  p.  535. 

"•Heinx:    Virchow'a  Archiv,  Bd.  civ,  S.  44,  1899. 

»^8chlelcb:    Cited  by  Manquat:    Lfjc.  cit.,  p.  101. 

**■  Stockman  and  Charteris:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  23,  1901. 

^  James  Buroet:    Medical  Mag.,  June,  July.  1906. 
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delicate  vessels  not  being  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat  or 

vasomotor  nerves,   are  not   morbidly   influenced   as   are   the 

others,*  but  they  suffer  indirectly:   the  arteries  and  veins,  by 

contracting  inordinately,  drive  the  blood  into  them  and  cause 

passive  dilation.*     So  great  is  the  pressure  in  some  cases,  that 

the  plasma  is  forced  out  of  the  capillary  walls  in  relatively 

large  quantities — sufficient,  in  fact,  to  cause  oedema  of  the  face, 

larynx,  pleura,  lungs,  etc.,  and  even  to  provoke  their  rupture, 

as  shown  by  the  ecchymosis,  haemorrhages,  hematuria,  purpura, 

menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  etc.,  witnessed. 

E.  Cj'on^*'  also  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  grave  error 
to  consider  iodine  as  a  vasodepressor.  The  prevailing  view  that  iodine 
and  its  preparations  lower  the  blood-pressure  is  due  to  a  deplorable 
habit  (deplorable  in  the  sense  that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  obscure 
our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  all  drugs)  into  which  experimenters 
have  fallen,  of  taking  as  standard  the  poisonous  effects  of  a  remedy  for 
its  therapeutic  action.  Thus  I  have  faMRfore  me  the  protocol  of  experi- 
ments by  an  eminent  therapeutist  in  which  0.25  gm.  (3*/m  grains)  per 
kilo  of  animal  are  administered  to  rabbits  to  illustrate  the  therapeutic 
action  of  potassium  iodide.  An  equivalent  dose  to  an  averagd  adult  (70 
kilos)  would  thus  be  17.5  gms.  (270  grains).  Of  course,  he  obtained 
vasodilation  in  five  minutes — but  dilation  of  the  capillaries  only,  as 
we  will  see.  Now,  S^  and  Lapic^u6^*  found  that  certain  proportions 
of  the  various  iodides  per  kilo  of  animal  were  necessary  to  produce  such 
vasodilator  effects.  Adapting  their  figures  (the  first  column)  to  an 
adult  of  70  kilos,  the  pro{K>rtions  used  by  the  unnamed  investigator  to 
exemplify  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug,  would  be  those  given  in 
the  Hocond  column: — 


Example  of  exoe  i- 
mciital  "therapeutic" 
dose  in  aniiiials. 


Iodide  of  Sodium  .  . 
Iodide  of  Sodium  .  . 
Iodide  of  Stroiidum 
Iodide  of  C  leium 
Iodide  of  Potassium 
lodtdc  of  Pota-sium 


Equlvalont  of  suppoaed 
"therapeutic"  doso  in 
adult  maD. 


0.32  gm. 

22.4  g'l  8. 

^  M€t  grains 

().:{0    •' 

21.       •' 

=  824       " 

0  32    •• 

22  4     " 

==  346       ♦• 

0.24    " 

IGH     •' 

=  159 

0.27    " 

18.9     " 

-r  291 

0.23    " 

16.1     " 

^  248       " 

Such  a  doso,  suddenly  thrown  into  the  circulation,  in  no  way 
ilhistrat<»s  the  mode  of  action  of  iodine  preparations  used  therapeu- 
ticiilly,  os|M»cially  wlicn  ndininist^»rod  orally — not  even  when  large  quan- 
tities arc  jrivcn.  Pr^'vost  ami  Hinet'""  and  others  who  have  observed 
"vasodilation"  sju'cify.  monx^vcr.  that  it  was  produced  by  large  doses. 

As  io  the  irritating?  inllucncc  of  iodine  (accumulated  in  tide  blood) 
on  living?  elements,  it  is  not  only  exennililied  by  the  irritating  action  of 
iodine  on  the  skin  and  mucous  memoranes,  but  also  by  the  irritation 
attending    its  elimination    tlirouj^li    tlio   skin,    kidneys,    etc.     As   to   its 


•  Author's  conchifiion. 

»«"  E.   Cyon:     "Los  Nerfs  du   Copur,"  Parle.   1905. 

'«  Si^o  and  Laploquo:     Hull,  do  I'Acad.  de  mM..  T.  xxli,  p.  328,  1889. 

1A8  i>rf.vost  and  Binot:     Rev.  mM.  de  la  Suisse  Romandc,  vol.  x,  p.  509,  1890. 
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infinenee  on  Tessels,  von  ZeissP^  found  that  when  iodine  was  injected 

into  the  carotid  of  dogs,  the  blood- pressure  rose  intensely,  producing 

(Fdema  not  only  of  the  brain,  but  also  of  the  lungs.     This  is  ascribed 

to  a  direct  action  on  the  vessels.     Although  violent  stimulation  of  the 

test-organ  doubtless  assisted  in  provoking  such  excessive  vasoconstric- 

tioDy  the  fact  remains  that  the  local  irritation  contributed  materially 

u  cause.    The  production  of  excessive  vasoconstriction  is  well   shown 

by  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning  following  the  injection  into  an  ovarian  cyst, 

reported  by  Rose."^     At  the  autopsy  he  found  that  even  comparatively 

l*rgfe    arteries   were   completely   occluded.     Bogolopoff,"^  on    the   other 

Iwnd,  obser\'ed  microscopically  that  in  frogs,  into  which  a  solution  of 

potassium    iodide    had    been    injected,    the    capillaries    were    markedly 

dilated. 

The  production  of  cedema  and  interstitial   hemorrhage  could  be 

illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  cases  on  record.     In  a  case  reported 

b}^  Milian,^"  for  example,  6  gms.   (90  grains)    daily  brought  on  at  the 

^  of  six  davs,  an  ecchymosis  and  large  submucous  haemorrhage  of  the 

Palate.    Wallace"*  observed  pleural   exudation   and   pulmonary  oedema 

*^T    prolonged  treatment.     CKdema  of  the  glottis  may  be  brought  on 

by  4o-grain    (3   gm.)    doses    (Fenwick),   or   much    larger    doses;     but 

J^&ller  doses  have  also  caused  it:    15  grains  (1  gm.)   in  cases  reported 

V    ^4laton,   Foumier,   Huchard,   Rosenberg;    or   small    doses  in   cases 

"epoirted  by  Foumier,  La  Barcerie  and  Guillemet.     In  all  these  cases, 

®'  course,  the  remedy  had  been  used  during  a  more  or  less  prolonged 

P^rio<L    The  brain  may  also  become  hyperjemic.     Sokolowski,"*  in  ani- 

?*:l^    trephined  after  the  administration  of   large  doses  of   potassium 

"P^clc,  found  the  cerebrum  gorged  with  blood.     This  accounts  for  the 

**"^*"vation  of  Rilliet  that  iodine  could  cause  a   sort  of  drunkenness 

'**p"»xded  with  excitement,  tinnitus,  palpitations  and  even  convulsions, 

****    Cor  the  cases  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  reported  by  Hallopeau."'     This 

jxci^^^jyg  vasoconstriction  may  even  entail  death,  aa  in  a  case  observed 

y    ^^^ranz,*"  in  which  1  gm.    (15  grains)    doses  led  to  acne,  ulceration 

^^^V^enares,  abscesses,  etc.,  and  finally  death  by  double  hydrothorax  and 

***"*^'%onary  (rdema. 

lodism. — This  condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
^^p^^ss  of  iodine  in  the  hlood  over  and  above  the  aggregate  of 
thi^  halogen  required  by  the  body  at  large.*  This  aggregate 
^®  ^^^ ^presented  by  the  iodine  contained  in  the  thyroid  and  para- 
^"^'^^'oids,  the  red  corpuscles  (which  take  up  their  thyroidase) 
*^^^  what  reserve  the  body  fluids  and  tlie  diffcTcnt  organs  can 
^^^^^mmodate. 


Although,  on  the  whole,  large  quantities  of  iodine  or  its 
^^Xts,  whether  given  in  one  dose  or  in  many  small  doses,  are 
^^Te  likely  to  cause  iodism  than  small  quantities,  the  question 

*  Author's  conclusion. 

i^Yon  Zetssl:    Zeit.  f.  tclin.  Med..  Bd.  xxvii.  S.  363.  1895. 
»"  Rose:    Vlrchow's  Archiv.  Bd.  xxxv.  S.  12,   1866. 

^"  Bogolopoff:    Arbeit,   a.  d.   pharm.   Labor,   z.    Moskau.   S.   125,   1876;   Revue 
*«•  Scl.  mM..  TOl.  X,  p.  92,  1877. 

*"MUiaii:    Presse  mM..  Sept.  30.  1899. 

"•Wallace:    Cited  by  Nothnagel  and  Rossbaeh:     Lor.  cit.,  p.  270. 

>»Sokolow8ki:    Ibid.,  p.  269. 

*^Hallopeau:    Cited  by  Manquat:    T.oc.  cit..  vol.   11,  p.  94. 

>"Fninx:    WIen.  kiln.  Woch.,  Bd.  xii,  S.  643.  1899. 
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of  dose  is  subsidiary  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  A  very 
small  quantity  may  thus  produce  iodism  merely  because  the 
patient's  asset  in  iodine  is  up  to  its  maximum  limit* — his 
supposed  "iodiosyncrasy."*  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
subjects  whose  thyroid  apparatus  is  only  able,  owing  to  local 
disorders  (goiter,  for  example)  or  deficient  development,  to 
take  up  a  small  proportion  of  this  halogen.*  Any  condition 
which  inhibits  more  or  less  its  excretion  also  predisposes  a 
patient  to  iodism,  by  causing  his  asset  to  remain  high.* 

The  two  physiological  effects  of  iodine  on  the  test-organ 
(the  direct  action  plus  the  sensitizing  action  of  the  thyroidase 
which  acquires  Us  normal  (but  not  maximum)  power  during 
the  use  of  iodine)  causing  it  to  react  violently,  the  adrenals  are 
stimulated  with  corresponding  vigor  and,  the  excess  of  iodine 
in  the  blood  aiding,  abnormal  vasoconstriction,  produced  in  the 
manner  described,  occurs.  This  abnormal  vasoconstriction 
is  the  direct  factor  in  the  production  of  iodism,  and  may  give 
rise  to  four  classes  of  morbid  phenomena:  (1)  passive  engorge- 
ment or  congestion  of  all  capillaries;  (2)  oedema,  when  the 
engorgement  becomes  excessive;  (3)  ecehymoses  and  haemor- 
rhages when  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  ruptured;  and  (4) 
arrest  of  function  and  nutrition  when  the  vasoconstriction  is 
such  as  to  reduce  or  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  tissues. 

The  group  of  morbid  phenomena  due  to  capillary  engorge- 
ment includes:*  in  the  respiratory  tract,  coryza,  antral  and 
frontal  pain,  pharyn<^rtis,  tonsillitis,  cous^di,  ho.irscness,  tracheo- 
bronchitis and  pulmonary  congestion;  in  the  nervous  system, 
headache,  insomnia,  delirium,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  pleurodynia; 
in  the  muscular  system,  myalgia,  tremor,  twitching  and  spasm 
(the  spinal  centers  being  likewise  hypeneniic) ;  in  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  conjunctivitis,  dacryocystitis,  tinnitus  aurium, 
deafness,  perversions  of  taste;  in  tlie  digestive  system,  gastric 
irritation,  vomiting  and  diarrhcea;  in  the  skin,  pruritus,  ery- 
thema and  dermatitis;  in  the  urinary  system,  }K>lyuria, 
albuminuria  and  nephritis;  in  the  glandular  organs,  salivation, 
parotitis  and  hepatitis  with  icterus.  Less  frequently  seen  are 
the  (edematous  infiltrations:  (cdema  of  the  larynx,  palate,  pleura 
and  lungs,  and  of  the  lids,  lips,  neck,  and  even  the  entire  sur- 

•  AutTutr'a  conclusion. 
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Ace.     Rupture  of  the  capillaries  under  the  stress  of  the  blood- 
presdure  is  denoted  by  more  or  less  extensive  eeehymoses  some- 
f/m^s  involving  large  areas,  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  hsematuria, 
ineixorrhagia  and  hiemorrhagic  purpura. 

The  fourth  group,  due  to  excessive  initial  vasoconstriction, 
ihvL^  obliterating  or  reducing  more  or  less  local  blood-supply 
and  depressing  functional  activity,*  includes  as  to  the  brain, 
goin.xiolence,  intellectual  torpor,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  hebe- 
tudt^^  hypochondria,  and  melancholia;  as  to  the  spinal  system 
ani  muscles,  adynamia,  muscular  flaccidity,  incoordination, 
pai-^Iyses,  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  limbs;  as  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  constipation;  as  to  the  skin,  cyanosis,  ulceration 
and  necrosis.  Nutrition  may  thus  be  impaired  sufficiently  under 
the'  prolonged  use  of  iodides  to  produce  atrophy,  especially  of 
tho    mammaB  and  testicles. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  of  various  kinds,  papular,  vesicular, 

eczematous,  er}^sipelatous,  pustular,  etc.,  may  appear  during 

th^     administration  of   iodine   or  its   salts,  especially   of  the 

potassium  iodide.    The  presence  of  several  of  these  eruptions 

coincides  with  that  of  other  symptoms  of   iodism   and  with 

fibixoxmal  vasoconstriction ;  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 

eoxxdition,  by  causing  retention  of  the  drug  in  the  capillaries 

^^      tlie  skin,  promotes  therein  disorders  similar  to  those  pro- 

^^-■^c^^^d  by  external  applications  of  iodine.     The  multiplicity  of 

c^^^5:i.:iieous  disorders  is  due  to  the  presence  in  these  capillaries 

^^       olilTerent  kinds  of  wastes:  alloxuric  bases,  hypocatabolized 

c^lXxalar  debris,  various  acids,  etc.,  each  of  which  affects  the 

^'"•^"to.neous  elements  in  its  own  way.  The  underlying  cause  of 

^'-X     i:hese  eruptions,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  in  all  phenomena 

xiessed  in  iodism,  viz.,  abnormal  vasoconstriction.* 

All  these  phenomena,  and  the  excessive  constriction  of  the 

teries,  would  not  occur  were  iodine  able  to  excite  the  thvro- 

;ssor  nerve.*     But  such  is  not  the  case.    Even  w^hen  taken 

doses  sufficient  to  produce  acute  poisoning,  iodine  and  its 

"pTeparations   fail    to    increase    tho   secretory   activity   of   the 

'thyroid.*     Were  it,  in  fact,  otherwise,  this  organ  would  waste 

it8  product  whenever  its  own  pabulum,  iodine,  would  enter 

the  blood.* 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 
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That  retention  of  iodine  must  prove  deterimental  is  saggeBted  by 
the  proportion  eliminated.  In  a  case  treated  by  H.  C.  Wood™  263 
grains  (17  gms.)  were  recovered  daily  by  Marshall  from  the  urine  alone, 
out  of  360  grains  (24  gnis.)  administered.  According  to  Wood,  "86o 
states  that  the  elimination  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  so  tuat  the  drug  may 
accumulate  in  the  system."  Cushny""  says,  moreover,  that  among  the 
conditions  "which  favor  the  onset  of  symptoms,  is  a  slow  excretion  of 
the  iodine  such  as  is  observed  in  some  forms  of  renal  irritation." 

As  to  the  quantities  of  iodine  or  its  salts  which  produce  iodism, 
the  comprehensive  research  of  Briquet****  in  several  hundred  coses,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  greater  the  dose  of  any  iodide,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  iodism  will. appear,  and  that  the  symptoms  will  be 
severe"— contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion.  lie  cites,  moreover,  cases 
reported  by  Bresgen,  N^gre  and  Petit  jean  in  which  large  doses  would 
produce  it,  while  smaller  doses  would  not.  According  to  my  own 
interpretation  of  its  effects,  the  nearer  the  patients  condition  approxi- 
mates normal  health,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  his  developing 
iodism.  I  have  not  only  observed  this  fact  clinically,  but  Ricord,  Juflien 
and  Wood,  according  to  Briquet,  have  observed  that  syphilitics  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  practically  immune  to  the  morbid  effects  of  the 
iodides  as  com])ared  to  others.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  very 
small  doses  can  produce  iodism  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  view.  In 
one  of  my  goitrous  cases,  less  than  1  minim  (0.065  c.c.)  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine  daily  produced  it;  Rilliet'*^  observed  that  even  sea-air  and 
cod-liver  oil  sumced  to  awaken  morbid  phenomena  in  these  cases. 
Gautier***  confirmed  the  observation  as  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  refers  to  a  case  in  which  poisoning  followed  "the  application  of 
iodine  dressing  to  a  tooth  by  a  dentist."  Tl\e  reason  for  this  becomes 
self-evident  if  interpreted  from  my  standpoint.  While  Baumann'**  found 
that  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  thyroid  was  greatly  reduced  when  this 
organ  was  diseased,  Ewald'**  oba*.»rved  that  in  advanced  colloid  degen- 
eration of  the  gland  only  traces  of  iodine  were  present.  The  loss  of 
the  body's  groat  storehouse  for  this  halogen  accounts  for  its  accumula- 
tion in  tin*  blood  and  the  readiness  with  whieh  morbid  phenomena  are 
produced.  Tliia  indicates  how  the  organism  resents  even  minute  quanti- 
ties when  they  evcetd  the  pliysiological  limit.  Indeed,  irresjMJctive  of 
the  presence  of  jjoiter,  small  doses  may  also  provoke  iodism.  Hynes'" 
rejwrted  a  case  in  which  .S-grain  (0.2  gm.)  doses  brought  on  liaimor- 
rhagic  rash;  and  II.  C.  Wood'"***  one  in  which  6  grains  (0.4  gm.)  daily 
brought  on  violent  conjiinctivilis  with  facial  aniema. 

The  presence  of  iodine  in  the  cutaneous  secretions  has  lieen  shown 
by  R.  W.  Taylor,'"  and  other  observers  have  found  it  in  the  saliva,  nasal 
secretion,  milk.  etc.  Its  morbid  influence  in  the  production  of  the  cuta- 
neous disorders  during  elimination  is  generally  recognized.  Cushny'" 
writes:  "Tliat  a  similar  action  on  the  skin  may  be  induced  by  iodine 
and  iodides  is  sliown  by  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  skin,  being  often 
followed  by  eruptions  whidi  are  not  confined  to  the  point  of  applica- 
tion, but  spread."     That  toxic  wastes  must  be  retained  as  well  as  the 


"•*  H.  C.  Wood:     Luv.  rit..  thirteenth  edition,  p.  499,  1906. 

»'»('u8hny:     Lor.  cit.,  fourth  edition,  p.  r>08,   1906. 

^•^  Hriquet:     Somalne  med.,   vol.  xvl,  p.  137,   1896. 

""  Rllli«  t:    Cittd  by  Nothnngol  and  Rossbach:    JyOC.  rit. 

^''^Gautlir:    Rev.  mtd.  do  la  Suisse  Rom.,  vol.  xlx,  p.  618,  1899. 

^^  Bauniann:     Lor.  rit. 

»*' Ewald:    Lor.  <  it. 

i^Hynes:     Lanrot.   Fob.   U.   1904. 

i*»  H.   C.   Wood:     Lt>r.  rit..   thirteenth   edition,   p.  501,  .1906. 

1"  R.  W.  Taylor:    Amor.  Jour,  of  Syphilis  and  Dorm.,  vol.  Iv,  p.  110,  1873. 

»*«Cu8hny:    Lor.  rit.,  fourth  edition,   p.  508,   1906. 
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Mdes  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized;  their 
ifluenee  in  the  pathogenesis  of  eruptions  is  also  well-known. 

The  list  of  symptoms  observed  in  iodism  could  be  considerably 

kagthaned — sufficiently  so,  in  fact,  to  show  that  the  three  degrees  of 

jAOBive  capillary  hyperemia:    the  simple,  exudative  and  hsemorrhagic, 

cux  be  provoked  by  iodine  and  its  preparations  in  all  organs.     The  fact 

thMt  such  an  array  of  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  this  one  general 

Becbanism,  affords  in  itself  conclusive  proof  of  its  soundness  as  an 

explanation  of  iodism — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  physi- 

ok^gpctl  action  of  iodine  has  remained  unknown. 

Acute  Poisoning. — When  a  poisonous  dose  of  iodine  is 
taken,  a  sense  of  severe  burning  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
is  soon  followed  by  nausea,  retching  and  vomiting,  and  ulti- 
mately by  cramps  and,  in  some  cases,  purging.  Tliese  are  purely 
local  phenomena  due  to  the  caustic  action  of  the  drug. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  iodine  passes  into  the  blood, 
the  general  vasoconstriction,  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
becomes  such  that  all  functions  are  inhibited,  including  those 
^f   the  heart,  owing  to  narrowing  of  the  coronaries  and  other 
^^rdiac  arteries.*     The  heart-walls  ))eing  no  longer  supplied 
'*^ith  enough  blood  to  sustain  their  functional  activity,*  their 
contractions  weaken,  and  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  feeble 
^^d.   thready.     This  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  concomitant 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  which  supply  the  pituitary  body 
^nd     the  inhibition  of  all   the   functions   carried   on   bv  this 
^''S'ixn.*    Great  weakness,  anuria  and  cyanosis  appear  and  death 
^^^virs  from  heart-failure.     If  the  patient  survives,  the  acute 
^^^Oconstriction  of  the  arterioles  becomes  less  marked,  and  the 
*^ckI,  driven  to  the  periphery  by  the  contracted  central  vessels, 
^^^ds  the  superficial  capillaries,*  causing  marked  flushing  and 
^H  blotches  resembling  exanthematous  patches,  hjemorrhages, 
^*,  though  the  temperature  reniain  low.     If  death  does  not 
^^ur,  the  acute  symptoms  may  be  rej)laced  by  those  of  iodism 
^^d  the  patient  lingers   for  some   time,  dying  more   or  less 
^^ddenly  of  cardiac  inhibition.*    IJccovcry  occurs  in  a  large  pro- 
Portion  of  cases,  however,  when  the  dose  taken  is  not  exces- 
sively large. 

The  morhid  process  in  acute  poisoninj^  dilTors  from  that  of  the 
'ourth  group  of  "iodism"  only  in  tliat  the  hy|)crcoiistriction  comes  sud- 
denly and  with  probably  greater  violence.  I  have  sliown  elsewhere'** 
that* the  belief  of  physiologists  that  the  coronaries  are  not  siipplie^l  with 
vsRomotor  nerves  is  erroneous.     This  question  is  reviewed  in  a  sueceed- 

*  Author* 9  e<melu9ioH. 
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ing  chapter,  where  a  microphotograph  shows  beyond  question  the  exnt* 
ence  of  such  nenes.  All  the  arteries  of  the  body  being  constricted 
ttinmltancously,  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  of  the  pituitary  is  not  reduced 
us  greatly  as  it  is  when  their  contraction  is  due  to  depressor  impulses. 
The  morbid  effects  on  t)ie  other  organs,  the  heart,  for  instance,  stand 
out,  therefore,  more  prominently.  The  secondary  hypenemia,  exanthe- 
inatous  putclies,  etc.,  referred  to  have  been  observed  by  several  clinicians 
to  follow  acute  poisoning. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  iodine  is  described  in  a  spe- 
cial section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapentics. — The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  phy- 
siological action  of  iodine  and  the  iodides  accounts  for  their 
marked  value  in  diseases  characterized  by  impaired  metabol- 
ism, defective  nutrition,  certain  infections  and  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  in  whicli  resolution  is  delayed.  In  gout,  rheu- 
mali'Sm,  asthma  and  disorders  of  the  menopausey  their  benefi- 
cial effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  by  increasing  the  auto- 
antitoxin  in  the  blood,  the  pathogenic  toxic  wastes  are  not 
allowed  to  accumulate.  In  syphilis^  tuberculosis  and  scrofula, 
their  power  to  promote  phagocytosis  also  comes  into  play,  the 
bacteria,  their  toxins  or  endotoxins,  being  combatted  by  the 
same  constituent — antitoxic  and  bacteriolytic — which  is  caused 
to  accumulate  by  injections  of  tuberculin  or  kindered  sub- 
stances. Even  parasites  may  be  destroyed  by  the  digestiyc 
activity  which  the  blood  acquires  through  iodine  and  its  salts, 
as  shown  by  its  rcmarkal)le  effects  in  a^-tinomycosis.  In  torpid 
processes,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  pJeuritis  or  endocarditis, 
the  curative  action  of  these  vahiable  agents  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  above :  by  increasing  the  activity  of  metabolism,  they 
promote  nutrition  and  process  of  roy)air,  while  simultaneously 
insuring  the  destruction  of  the  detritus  and  of  any  pathogenic 
germ  that  may  be  present — all  this,  while  protecting  the  body 
against  renewed  infection.* 

The  (loses  indicated  differ  in  each  case,  since  its  action  is 
dependent  upon  tlie  asset  of  the  organism  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  test-organ.  If  the  patient's  asset  is  up  to  the 
maximimi,  as  is  often  the  case  in  normal  subjects,  small  doses 
suffice  to  raise  the  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ  and, 
therefore,  the  defensive  properties  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency.*    If  conversely  his  asset  is  small,  his  thyroid  poor  in 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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iodine-laden   cells,   and   his  test-organ   is   torpid,   conditions 
essentially  present  in  syphilis  and  various  disorders  accom- 
panied by  paralysis,*  large  doses  are  necessary,  first  to  replenish 
the  thyroid  and  enable  it  in  turn  to  supply  the  red  corpuscles 
^nd   all  cells  with  enough  thyroidase  to  endow  them  with  the 
^lornnal  irritability,  and  second  to  awaken  the  test-organ  from 
its  lethargy.* 

ADRENAL  EXTRACTIVES. 
< Adrenal  Extract,  Adrenalin,  Epinephrin,  Suprarenalin,  etc.) 

Physiological  Action. — When  a  therapeutic  dose  of  an 
aar^xial  active  principle,  adrenalin,  epinephrin,  etc.,  or  that 
®^^l>cxlied  in  adrenal  extract,  is  introduced  directly  into  the 
"^^^^>€3,  it  increases,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  administered, 
**^^  catalytic  and  oxygenizing  properties  of  the  haemoglobin, 
^^^  the  activity  of  cellular  interchanges — the  vital  process 
l^^^li — ^is  thus  enhanced.*  This  effect  is  shown  prominently 
<^onditions  such  as  surgical  shock  in  which  all  functions  are 
t'lcedly  depressed. 

The  influence  of  the  drug  on  metabolism  is  well  shown  by  the  rise 

"^^mperature    it   causes.     Reichert***   observed   that   adrenal    extract 

^<ed  an  elevation  of  1®  F.  in  rabbits,  accompanied  by  increased  meta- 

^  ^5   activity.     Lupine***    states    that    the    increase    of    blood- pressure 

^l^'^^fc^  by  adrenal  extract  is  always  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

^^^^^l***  noted  that  it  caused  in  guinea-pigs  a  rise  of  from  0.9**  to  L8*  F. 

^l^^^-in,  Kinnaman,'**  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  temperature  rela- 

^"^^  •hip  to  shock,  concluded  that  as  shock  increased  in  severity,  the 

't  uniform  and  progressive  factor  was  the  fall  in  temperature.     He 

8  that  "in  one  series   [of  cases]   the  fall   in  temperature  was  the 

_^  cause  of  shock."     The   results  of  Crile'**  with   adrenalin  in   salt- 

ij^  ^-^tion  given  very  slowly  and  gradually  for  a  considerable  time  thus 

^1^  ^^  a  normal  explanation.     He  supplied  the  organism   precisely  with 

^1^^    substance  which  sustains  the  vital  process  in  the  tissue  cells.     He 

^*""0  resuscitated  animals  in  this  manner — with  simultaneous  artificial 

^iration — fifteen  minutes  after  all  signs  of  life  had  ceased,  and  was 

'^  to  keep  a  decapitated  dog  alive  over  ten  hours  by  this  same  pro- 

ure. 


T 


By  enhancing  the  catalytic  and  oxygenizing  properties  of 

^*^«  blood,  and  therefore  tissue  metabolism,  adrenal  extractives 

t^>ovoke  directly  effects  that  are  produced  indirectly  through 

^he  adrenals,  by  drugs  and  poisons  capable  of  stimulating  the 


i 
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test-organ.*  The  functional  activity  of  all  organs — ^includ- 
ing the  leucocytogenic  structures  and  the  pancreas — ^being 
enhanced,  the  blood  is  provided  with  an  increase  of  phagocytes 
and  of  phisniatic  auto-antitoxin.*  Adrenal  extractives  thus 
increase  tlie  immunizing  properties  of  the  blood. 

Byelavontz*'^  found  experimentally  tliat  adrenalin  first  increased 
the  gaseous  interchanges.  This  shows  that  it  becomes  an  inherent  fac- 
tor of  t)ie  blood's  oxygenizing  constituent.  This  action  is  evidently 
widespread,  for  loteyko"^  noted  that  adrenalin  increased  markedly  the 
contractility  of  muscles  under  electrical  excitation.  Battelli,  moreover, 
found  that  during  fatigue  the  proportion  of  adrenalin  in  the  adrenals 
was  diminished,  while  conversely  Etessy  and  Grandis'"  observed  that  an 
aqueous  solution  of  adrenal  extract  injected  into  the  exhausted  animal 
restored  the  contractility  of  its  muscles  in  from  2  to  8  minutes^  and 
rendered  them  more  resistant  than  before  the  experiment. 

That  the  adrenals  cause,  in  some  way,  the  destruction  of  blood- 
poisons  has  asserted  itself  so  prominently  that  various  investigators, 
Abelous  and  I^anglois,""  for  example,  consider  it  as  their  only  function. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  **auto-intoxication*'  theory.  Indeed, 
these  investigators,  and  also  Albanese,  having  observed  that  animals 
deprived  of  their  adrenals  rapidljr  succumbed  to  a  short  exertion,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  which  neutralized 
the  muscular  toxic  wastes.  This  theory  has  failed  in  its  main  feature, 
however,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  secretion  itself 
destroys  these  poisons.  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  Abelous  and 
Langlois's  theory  assumes  another  aspect:  the  adrenal  secretion  being, 
as  adrenoxidase,  a  constituent  of  the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  triad 
tri'psin,  and  the  one  which  endows  it  with  its  quality  as  a  ferment,  the 
antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  gradually  diminishes  after  extirpation  of 
the  adrenals  (since  the  animal  lives  a  short  time  on  what  adrenoxidase 
his  blood  ha]>pens  to  contiiin),  and  the  muscular  toxic  wastes  being  less 
and  less  destroyed,  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  fact  that  exer- 
tion after  n'liioval  of  the  adrenals  hastens,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lethal 
issue,  wliile  tlie  post -operative  use  of  adrenal  extract,  as  first  shown 
by  nrown-St'(|uard,"^  prolongs  life.  Schiifer^*"  states,  moreover,  that 
'*tlie  transfusion  of  normal  blood  into  the  veins  of  *decap8uled'  animals 
tends  markedly  to  prolong  their  survival  of  the  operation."  In  other 
words,  in  whatever  form  the  lu-tive  principle  of  the  adrenal  secretion  is 
introduced,  it  increases  the  antitoxic  poNxor  of  the  blood — precisely  as 
is  the  case  when  the  test-orirsin  is  stimulated  by  a  poison.  The  diges- 
tive (antitoxic)  ])ower  of  the  l)l(X)d — including  phagocA'tosis — may  be 
so  increased,  in  fact,  that  destruction  of  the  blood-cells  themselves  will 
occur.  Thus  Loeper  and  C'rouzon^"  ohr^erved  tliat  injections  of  adrenalin 
into  the  Mood  WvA  rause«l  leucocytosis,  then  luemolysis.  Nor  does  this 
apply  only  to  toxi<*  niuseular  wastes,  for  Meltzer  and  Auer**  found  that 
i\w  intravenous  injection  of  adrenalin  renders  a  rabbit  resistant  to  a 
surelv  fatal  dose  of  strvclmine. 
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When  applied  locally  to  mucous  membranes,  adrenal  ex- 
tractives produce  blanching  through  local  ischa;mia.     This  is 
due    to  the  fact  that  tliey  excite  very  active  local  metabolism 
in    all  the  tissues  into  which  they  penetrate.*     The  muscular 
eJements  of  the  arterioles  and  veins  being  tlius  caused  to  con- 
tact to  their  utmost  limit,  the  access  of  b'ood  to  the  cellular 
elements  is  prevented.*     The  energetic  consumption  of  cellular 
^^^terials  which  this  excessive  constriction   entails,*   is  some- 
^*i^€*s  sufficient  to  cause  gangrene  by  arresting  local  nutrition. 
-^S'^^n,   it   leaves   the   cellular   elements    deprived   of   nutrient 
^^ ate? rials  for  a  time,*  their  restoration  occurring  in  a  measure 
*^^c>xding  to  the  age  and  general  recuperative  activity  of  the 
pa.ti^nt.     Hence*  the  gaping  vessels,  the  oedematous  infiltra- 
*^^^^,  etc.,  observed  after  the  local  use  of  adrenal  extractives, 
®^I^^>cjially  in  debilitated  and  aged  subjects,  and  the  post-opera- 
^^^    haemorrhages  occasionally  witnessed. 

jj Local  hypermetabolisin  is  well  exemplified  by  the  experiments  of 

^J^]*^^r  and  Wakeman,*"  in  which  they  found  that  by  painting  the  pan- 
^^^*-«  with   1   C.C.  of  a   1   in    1000  solution   of  adrenalin,   they  caused 
*^2^«>8uria.     In  the  light  of  my   interpretation   the  solution   increased 


^^•^Icedly  the  functional  activity  of  the  pancreas,  and  increased  the  pro- 

-^^^"tion  of  amylopsin — the  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  sugar. 

^lownik-Charkow***  found  that  after  the  administration  of  large  doses 

ivhbits,  the  liver  contained  less  glycogen  than  the  control  animal. 

_^^ -^ller**  found,  moreover,  that  adrenal  extractives  produced  no  morbid 

^r^Bges  in  the  tissues — ^thus  pointing  to  mere  excess  of  activity — and 

^^t  it  did  not  interfere  with  reparative  changes. 

So  intense  is  this  local  vasoconstriction  that  Braun^  found  that  a 

Solution  of  1  in  1,000,000  of  the  active  principle  deple*>ed  the  tissues 

^B  if  they  had  beien  frozen.     Neugebauer^   and  others   have,  in   fact. 

'^Otind  that  it  caused  gangrene,   the   tissues  being  totally  deprived  of 

^lood.     Taramasio**  observed  a  similar  effect  in  experimental  animals. 

This  illustrates  the  activity  of  the  intracellular  exchanges  it  provokes 

in  the  muscular  elements  of  the  vessels,  and  for  the  observations  of 

P.  E.  Hopkins,"*  Kyle""  and  others,  that  its  use  is  liable  to  be  followed 

by  post-operative  hamorrhage,  the  vessels  being  lt»ft  gaping  when  the 

action  of  the  extractive  passes  off.     Seitz'"  observed  sloughing  of  the 

nasal    tissues.     Solomon    Solis-Cohen"^    reported    an    instance   of    acute 

cedema  of  the  mmla,  palate,  pharynx  and  epiglottis.     A  similar,  though 

more  extended  cedema,  occurred  in   a  case  treated  by  Bloch.*'*    Many 

instances  of  this  kind  have  been  reported. 
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In  large  therapeutic  doses  given  hypodermically  or 
endovenously,  the  adrenal  extractives  increase  markedly  the 
force  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  This  is  the  result  of  two 
consecutive  effects  of  the  drug:  the  first  of  these  is  the  direct 
action:  as  normally  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  stimulates 
the  right  ventricle  while  passing  through  it  on  its  way  to  the 
lungs  with  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,*  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  adrenal  principle  in  this  blood  increases  this 
action  on  cardiac  dynamism.*  This  occurs  only  when  the 
adrenal  extractive  is  not  converted  into  adrenoxidase  before 
reaching  the  heart.*  The  second  action  is  indirect,  but  that 
which  prevails  in  every  instance.*  The  addition  of  adrenal 
extractive  to  the  adrenoxidase — oxyhaemoglobin — already  in  the 
blood,  increases  its  catalytic  and  oxygenizing  power,  and  the 
functional  activitv  of  the  heart  is  increased  as  well  as  that  of 
all  other  organs.* 

The  passage  of  the  adrenal  secretion  into  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  its  action  on  the  lieart  having  been  studied  in  detail  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,  only  a  few  of  the  main  facts  will  be  rehearsed  here. 
Brown-S^uard,  in  1853,  found  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  con- 
tributed to  the  heart's  contraction.  Oliver  and  SchUfer,"*  referring  to 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  adrenal  extract  in  saline  solution,  write:  "We 
have  in  this  way  administered  large  doses  of  the  extract  to  the  di^, 
thereby  producing  the  most  violent  cardio-vascular  disturbance  without 
causing  a  fatal  result."  The  fact  that  extracts  powerfully  stimulate 
the  heart  Avas  confirmed  by  C'ybulski,  8c>Tnonowicz,  Gottlieb  and  others. 
Vincent,  Velicli,  Ott  and  others  having  obtained  a  similar  effect  after 
dividing  the  cord,  while  Cyon"-'°  found  tliat  it  occurred  notwithstanding 
division  of  the  splaiichnics,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  was  not  of  cen- 
tral origin,  it  being  well  known,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  prevented  by 
section  of  both  vagi.  That  the  action  is  local  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Brown- SfMjuard  found  that  removal  of  the  adrenals  greatly 
enfeebled  the  cardiac  contractions,  and  that  injections  of  adrenal  extract 
restored  them.  Again,  I  (1903)  showed  that  the  dAmamic  agent  in  the 
venous  blood  of  the  vena  cava  (which  Brown-S(V|uard  thought  was  COg — 
a  fact  disproved)  was  the  adrenal  secretion.  Reaman  Douglass  (1905) 
found  that  an  adrenal  solution  caused  a  detached  heart  immersed  in  it 
at  once  to  resume  beating.  The  oxidizing  activity  of  the  blood  on  the 
adrenal  secretion  is  given  below. 

That  a  therapeutic  dose  influences  the  heart  by  increasing  the 
activity  of  its  cellular  exchanges,  as  it  does  that  of  all  other  tissues 
rather  than  by  a  direct  action,  is  self-evident,  T.anglois,"'  and  Camot 
and  Josserand  '^  found  experimentally  that  tlie  adrenal  active  principle 
disappeared  on  entering  the  blood,  while  Enilxhm  and  von  Furth"*  found 
that  it  was  oxidized  in  the  latter,  though  not  in  vitro, 
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The  muscular  elements  of  the  vessels  being  also  the  seat 
of    excessive  metabolism,*  another  prominent  symptom  showt? 
itself:  viz.,  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure.    This  in  turn  gives 
to  a  third  phenomenon :  slowing  of  the  pulse  owing  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  blood-column  to  the  cardiac 
miisdle.* 

That  hypermetnboliRm   in  the  musoiilar  layers  of  vessels  causes 
'^"^'aooonstriction  has  already  been  sustained  in  the  foregoing  pages  by 
"^'^       Srlderable  evidence.     It  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  adrenal 
's^ctives,    when    administered    during    a    prolonged    period,    produce 
'■^^  «no8clero8iB,  as  recently  shown  by  Josu^,^"  Erb,^-*"  von  Rzentkowski*** 
""     others.     Oliver  and  Schttfer^  showed  twelve  years  ago  that  adrenal 
caused  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels   by  acting  directly  on 
_  —  walls.     In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  data,  this  is  readily  accounted 

f^*"  ty  the  fact  that  it  enhances  excessively  intracellular  metabolism  in 
ijj^  ^-ascular  elements,  the  vessels  being  thus  caused  to  contract  violently. 
rr '^^  smaller  the  caliber  of  a  vessel,  therefore,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
*^^  lumen  being  obliterated.  Now,  the  vasa  vasorum  have  long  been 
'^^n  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  arteriosclerosis, 
an*"  states,  in  fact,  that  the  "vasal  changes  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
«nly  visible  lesion,"  and  refers  to  cases  in  w^hich  lie  says  "the  inter- 
nee with  the  vascular  supply  from  the  vasal  vessels  produced  medial 
intimal  necrosis."  Councilman's''*  study  of  41  autopsies  showed 
(  in  the  nodular  form  the  primary  alteration  consisted  "in  a  degen- 
"Cion  or  a  local  infiltration  m  the  media  and  adventitia,  chiefly  a^ut 
vasa  vasorum."  The  manner  in  which  injections  of  adrenal  extract 
give  rise  to  the  arterial  lesions  is  now  plain.  By  closing  the  vasa 
^^)nim,  they  arrest  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  the 
^  ^i^^ms  of  arteriosclerosis  follow.  That  lesions  of  the  vasa  vasorum  are 
'^Jially  present  was  recently  confirmed  by  Scheidemantel,'^  Marini"* 
^  Papadia.*" 

Poisoning. — In  toxic  doses,  adrenal  extractives,  by  causing 

"^^^essive  metabolism  in  the  muscular  elements  of  all  vessels — 

^epting  the  capillaries,  which  are  not  provided  with  a  mus- 

ar  coat* — provoke  so  intense  a  general"  vasoconstriction  in 

^^^^imals  that  all  the  organs  are  dangerously  engorged.     When 

^^ath  occurs  its  direct   cause   is   pulmonary   congestion  atid 

^^dema  and  the  consequent  asphyxia. 

There  is  at  first  more  or  less  irritability,  excitement  and 
Restlessness,  soon  followed  by  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  with  per- 
haps spasmodic   movements,  or  tremors.     Gradually   as   the 
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blood-pressure  rises  all  capillaries  become  so  gorged  with  blood 
that  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  haematuria,  bloody 
diarrhoea,  cutaneous  oedema  and  ecchymosis  may  occur;  the 
caliber  of  the  arteriolies  is  soon  sufficiently  reduced,  however, 
to  impede  circulation*  and  the  symptoms  of  cutaneous  ischsemia 
appear,  viz.,  marked  hypothennia,  and  anaesthesia.  This  is 
accompanied  by  great  prostration,  paralysis  (beginning  in  the 
lower  limbs),  labored  respiration,  at  first  rapid,  then  slow  and 
shallow,  feeble  heart  action  and  finally  death  from  asphyxia. 
This  is  preceded  in  some  instances  by  convulsions,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  toxic  wastes. 

In  man,  besides  the  untoward  effects  produced  by  the 
local  action  of  adrenal  extractives,  referred  to  on  page  1171, 
any  of  the  morbid  effects  observed  in  animals  may  appear  after 
injections  into  the  tissues  or  circulation.  The  usual  -symptom- 
complex  due  to  an  excessive,  though  not  necessarily  fatal,  dose 
is:  preliminary  restlessness,  then  weakness  and  staggering. 
Gradually  as  the  general  vascular  pressure  increases,  the  blood- 
column  crowds  the  heart*  and  may  give  rise  to  marked  cardiac 
pain,  the  pulse  being  hard  and  tense.  This  is  attended  by 
free  passive  perspiration,  also  of  vasoconstrictor  origin.* 
Gastric,  bronchial  and  other  capillaries  may  be  ruptured  by  the 
pressure  of  blood  into  them,*  and  hajmatemesis,  haematuria, 
etc.,  may  occur.  When  the  arterioles  are  sufficiently  contracted 
to  interfere  with  the  circulation*  the  extremities  and  even  the 
body  may  become  very  cold.  Death  may  then  occur  by  cardiac 
arrest  from  three  factors:  1st,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  it 
of  the  blood-column;*  2d,  excessive  constriction  of  its  arteries, 
including  the  coronaries,  which,  contrary  to  prevailing  teach- 
ings, are  also  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves;*  3d,  arrest  of 
the  respiration  by  vasoconstrictor  interference  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  blood  to  the  pulmonary  alveoli.* 

Swale  Vincent"*  states  that  "the  first  effect  noticeable  in  dogs  is 
excitement.  Tliere  is  increased  mnsonlar  activity  which  passes  into  a 
stage  of  agitation  with  tremors."  The  hiematuria  and  the  bleeding  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  observed  in  various  animals  by  the  same  investi- 
gator^ is,  he  writes,  "probably  the  expression  of  the  high  blood-pres- 
sure, brought  about  by  the  extract."  These  phenomena  are  evidently 
not  of  central  origin,  since  he  also  found  that  destruction  of  the  spinal 


•  Autfior'a  conclusion. 
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eord  ih  frogs  did  not  prevent  them.  Pellacani,^  who  was  the  first  to 
study  the  toxicology  of  adrenal  extract  in  animals,  found  that  such 
effects  were  only  produced  by  very  large  doses,  a  fact  subsequently  eon- 
firmed  by  Swale  Vincent.^ 

Pellacani  observed  congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  and 
other  structures,  and  when  death  was  delayed,  atrophy  of  these  organs 
— a  fact  which  indicates  subsequent  constriction  of  the  arterioles  and 
the  resulting  arrest  of  nutrition.  The  engorgement  of  all  organs  was 
also  witnessed  by  Taramasio,^*'-  Cjbulski,"*  and  others. 

Hultgren  and  Andersson''*  found  that  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
extract  caused  death  in  the  rabbit  by  provoking  pulmonary  (pdcma  and 
sometimes  haemorrhage.  These  authors  and  Cybulski  ascribe  death 
caused  by  adrenal  extracts  to  this  condition.  Gourfein**  attributed  it 
to  asphyxia.  Abel"^  and  Abbott^  both  observed  that  epinephrin  caused 
death  by  arresting  the  respiration.  Indeed,  Swale  Vincent^  found  that 
the  blood  of  one  of  his  animals  (dog)  had  bcc*ome  venous  throughout 
the  body.  This  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  (Edematous  lungs 
prevent  aeration  of  the  blood.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Cj'biilski  sliowed 
that  artificial  respiration  kept  the  experimental  animal  alive,  normal 
breathing  being  subsequently  restored. 

Therapeutics. — ^As  the  uses  of  adrenal  gland  have  been 
treated  at  length  in  the  first  volume  (pages  748  to  762  inclusive), 
its  main  indications  will  only  be  mentioned  here.  Adrenal  gland 
is  used  in  disorders  due  to  a  gouty  "diathesis,"  as  hay-fever,  and 
asthma — ^a  result  accounted  for  by  its  power  to  enhance  metabo- 
lism and  therefore  catabolism  of  toxic  wastes.  In  asthma  due 
to  low  vascular  tension,  suprarenalin  or  epinephrin,  10  minims 
of  the  1 :  1000  solution  in  1  dram  of  saline  solution  intra- 
muscularly, promptly  arrests  a  paroxysm,  by  supplying  the  blood 
with  more  adrenoxidase,  i.e.,  with  oxygen.* 

The  manifest  influence  adrenal  gland  has  on  nutrition  also 
accounts  for  its  beneficial  action  in  adynamic  disorders,*  neuras- 
ihenia  and  surgical  shock,  for  example.  This  applies  also  to 
cardiac  disorders  characterized  by  weakened  systole  or  dilatation 
and  their  complications. 

Adrenal  gland  has  been  found  of  value  in  neurasthenia  by  many 
obeer\'er8,  including  Huchard,  and,  as  already  stated,  in  shock,  saline 
solution  (1  in  50,000)  being  used  as  excipient.  In  cardiac  disorders  it 
has  been  recommended  by  several  clinicians,  including  Mankowsky,^ 
Floersheim,*^  and  Deeks.^^*-     Mankowsky  specifies  that  the  most  useful 

*  Author'ti  conclusion. 

"•Pellacani:    Arch,  per  1e  Scienze  med.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  24,  1879. 

"*  Swale  Vincent:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxl,  p,  25,  1897. 

"  Taramaslo*    Lah*    cit 

"■Cybulski:    Wiener  nied.  Woch.,  Bd.  xlvl,  S.  214.  255,  1896. 

"*  Hultgren  and  Andersson:     Skandln.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  Ix,  p.  73,  1899. 

"■Oourfein:    Revue  m#d.  de  la  Suisse  Rom.,  vol.  xv,  p.  513,  1895. 

"■Abel:     Zelt.  f.  physlol.  Chemle.  Bd.  xxvlll.  S.  318,  1899. 

"'Abbott:    Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  vol.  Iv,  p.  329,  1903. 

"■Swale  Vincent:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxll,  p.  270,  1898. 

"<*  Mankowsky :    Russian  Arch,  of  Path.,  Clin.  Med.  and  Bact..  Mar.,  1898. 

"•  Ploershelm :    New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  6,  1900. 

"^Deeks:    Montreal  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1901. 
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application  of  adnmal  gland  is  in  cardiac  weakness  and  threatening 
collapse.  Floersheim  found  it  efTective  where  our  usual  remedies  had 
failed.  Decks  obtained  not  only  marked  improvement  in  cardiac  weak- 
nesH,  but  disappearance  of  attending  cedema.  Boy-Teissier"**  obtained 
excellent  results  in  cases  of  weak  heart  with  general  cyanosis  and  great 
cardiac  dilatation. 

Addison's  disease,  whether  due  to  organic  Lesions  of  the 

adrenals  themselves  or  of  the  nerves  or  ganglia  through  which 

they  receive  their  impulses,  is  attended  by  lowered  metabolism, 

hypothermia,  and  low  blood-pressure.    Adrenal  gland  is  indicated 

in  doses  sufficient  to  raise  both  the  latter  and  the  temperature  to 

normal  and  I'eep  them  so,  i.e.,  3  grains  during  meals. 

In  this  disease,  the  vitality  is  so  reduced  that,  as  stated  by  Rolle- 
ston,***  the  cases  sometimes  emit  a  cadaveric  odor.  Some  clinicians, 
including  Senator,-"  have  noted  no  modification  of  the  nitrogen  output; 
some  found  that  it  was  increased;  others  that  it  was  decreased.  In 
literature,  these  results  are  recorded  as  discordant;  but  this  is  not  war- 
ranted in  the  light  of  my  views.  Tliey  merely  indicate  that  metabolism 
is  more  impaired  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  owing  to  greater  destruc- 
tion of  the  adrenals  or  of  their  nerves,  and  that  where  no  perceptible 
effect  is  obtained  from  adrenal  extractives,  it  is  because  the  supply  is 
not  adequate,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  to  restore  the  vital 
equilibrium — to  compensate,  in  other  words,  for  the  loss  of  those  organs 
which  sustain  the  vital  process  by  supplying  the  tissues  with  oxygen. 
In  an  analysis  of  97  cases  reported  in  literature,  by  E.  W.  Adams,***  in 
which  adrenal  preparations  were  used,  7  cases  were  made  worse;  43 
derived  no  real  benefit;  31  showed  marked  improvement,  and  16  were 
"permanently  relieved."  The  pigmentation  waned  in  most  of  the  casefl 
improved.  This  afTords  a  marked  contrast  with  Lewin's  800  reported 
cases  treated  by  other  methods,^**  of  which  28  cases  were  improved  and 
5  cured.      (Addison's  disease  is  treated  in  full  in  Chapter  II.) 

In  ha}morrhagic  disorders,  the  identity  of  adrenoxidase  as 
the  fi])rin  or  coagulating  ferment,*  renders  adrenal  extractives 
eflfective  as  haemostatics,  whether  applied  externally  or  given 
internally.  Ilonce  its  recognized  value  in  epistaxis,  hcemopty- 
sis,  h(rmatcmesis%  intcstijiaJ  luvmorrluKje,  the  dose  of  adrenalin 
chloride  when  given  orally  varying  from  5  to  30  drops  every 
three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Even  the 
hicmorrliages  of  liaiiiopliilia  can  l)e  promptly  arrested  by  the 
local  application  of  adrenal  extractives.  The  internal  use  of 
thyroid  gland,  wliieh  aitively  stinlulate^l  the  adrenal  center  and 
causes  a  marked  increase  of  adrenoxidase,*  masters  the  primary 
disorder  itself.     (See  also  Adrenal  ()pothera])y,  vol.  i,  p.  750.) 

♦  Author' n  voncluMUm . 
=<2  Boy-Tel88ier:     Arch.   g«^n.   do  m6d..    Aug.   23.   1904. 
•-*«  Rollcston :     AUbutfs   "Practice   of  Medicine."   vol.    v,  p.   540,   1897. 
2**Sonntor:     Charit^-Annalcn.   .hihrjr.    xxii.   S.    2:i'..   1S97. 
**»  E.  W.  Adams:     Practitionor.  Oct.  1903. 
**«Lewln:     Allbutfs  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  vol.   v.   p.  561,  1897. 
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Source   and   Chemical   Kature. — None   of   the   prevailing 

i/ieoxies  of  immunity  explain  the  origin  or  mode  of  action  of 

ant;  i "toxin.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Ehrlich^s  side-chain 

til^^oxy — ^though  extremely  elucidative  in  many  directions — ^has 

di^w^ited  the  attention  of  pathologists  from  the  true  source  of  the 

tituents  of  this  substance:   the  adrenals  and  other  ductless 

ds.* 


As  to  the  origin  of  antitoxin,  Ritchie  in  an  impartial  review  as 

ident  of  the  section  of  Pathology  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 

,*"  said  recently:    "We  must  admit  that  at  present  we  know  of 

definite  facts  which  point  to  the  place  of  origin  of  antitoxin;"  and, 

K-«over,  referring  to  Ehrlich's  theory:     "The  view   that  the  satura- 

of  the  side-chains  of  the  cell  [the  tissue-cell]  with  toxin  made  them 

jp  off  with  their  burden  of  toxin  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  hardly 

sible,  in  view  of  the  fact  originally  put  forward  by  Ehrlich  that  the 

eon  for  the  affinity  of  toxin  for  the  cell  was  probably  to  be  found  in 

fact  that  the  toxin  closely  resembled  the  normal  food  of  the  cell. 

"^^rould  be  of  little  use  to  the  cell  if  a  side-chain  should  straightway 

p  off  into  the  serum  whenever  a  food  particle  became  attached  to  it. 

whole  view  uxis  too  theoretical" 

The  practical  side  of  the  question  is  aptly  described  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
— ►    and   Jr.,    in   a   recent    edition    of    their    text-book:***    "The    mode 
action  of  the  antitoxin  in  infectious  diseases  has  been  the  subject  of 
^arge  amount  of  surmise  and  study,  but  while  a  number  of  interest- 
theories  have  been  suggested,  notably  that  of  Ehrlich,  it  must  be 
that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
substance  acts  in  infectious  diseases.'' 

Again,  as  stated  by  H.  Gideon  Wells,**®  according  to  the  side-chain 

eory,  "the  antitoxin  consists  of  cell  receptors  that  have  been  produced 

excess  and  secreted  by  the  cells  into  the  blood"  referring  to  the  tiaaue- 

11s.     Ehrlich  has  failed  to  demonstrate  this  fact.     On  the  other  hand, 

■Considerable    evidence    is    available,    we    have    seen,    to    show    that    it 

through  the  intermediary  of  the  leucocytes  that  the  bacteriolytic  and 

utitoxic  substances  reach  the  blood.    Ainley  Walker,***  for  instance, 

ites:     "A  definite  relatian  exists  between  the  mass  of  the  leucocytes 

dded    [to    serum]    and    the    de^ee    of    bactericidal    power    obtained 

Bordet).    Again,    a    bacteriolytic    pleural    exudate    has    been    made 

tirely  inactive  by  the  removal  of  its  leucocytes,  active  again  on  their 

eplacement    (Denys   and   Havet)."     From    this   and   other   facts   sub- 

^^nitted,  the  author  concludes  that  "the  addimentary  ferment  is  definitely 

^associated  with  the  leucocytes,  and  is  not  a  ferment  circulating  freely 

in  the  blood-plasma  as  Ehrlich  teaches." 

Before  Ehrlich  introduced  his  side-chain  theory,  and  ever  since, 
numerous  investigators  have  urged  the  importance  of  the  ductless  glands 
and  internal  secretions  as  important  factors  in  the  destruction  of 
poisons.    "Some  years  ago,"  writes  Charrin,**^  "the  physiology  of  the 

*  Author's  conclusion. 

"w  Ritchie:     Brit.   Med.    Jour.,   Sept.   10.   1904. 

•••H.  C.  Wood,  Sr.  and  Jr.:    "Therapeutics."  thirteenth  edition,  p.  644.  1906. 

"•H.  Oideon  Wells:    "Chemical    Pathology,"   p.   138,   1907. 

"•Ainley  Walker:    Lancet.  Oct.  19,  1901. 

«Charrln:    Semalne  medical,  vol.  xv,  p.  147,  1895. 
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adrenals  was  singularly  obscure.  The  foresight  of  Brown-S^uard,  th^ 
interesting  researches  of  Langlois,  Abelous,  and  those  of  Albanese,  Znooo* 
etc.,  akin  to  our  own,  have  brought  these  structures  within  the  group 
of  organs  endowed  with  antitoxic  functions.  With  LangloiB,  I  ascer- 
tained that  a  given  quantity  of  these  organs  weakened  the  action  of  cer- 
tain alkaloids,  especially  nicotine."  Other  organs  are  referred  to  in 
the  same  sense.  *'As  to  the  antitoxic  functions,"  writes  Charrin,  "one 
may  depend  upon  a  series  of  viscera,  first  of  all,  the  liver,  the  pituitary 
body,  the  adrenals,  the  pancreas,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  etc" 

The  most  nKfent  writers  speak  in  the  same  trend.  While  Ritchie, 
alluding  to  the  aide-chain  theory  in  the  address  previously  referred  to, 
concludes  tliat  "we  must  keep  an  open  mind  for  admitting  that  the 
cells  pathogenically  ufTected  by  a  toxin  may  not  be  the  cells  of  origin 
of  antitoxin,"  Grubcr  and  von  Pirquet*^  urge  that  the  formation  of 
antibodies,  contrary  to  Ehrlich's  view,  occurs  in  an  entirely  different 
place  than  the  action  of  the  toxins,  and  that  they  had  the  character 
of  internal  secretions.  Sir  A.  E.  Wright^  also  emphasized  this  kin- 
ship, though  asserting  that  "their  origin  in  the  body  was  unknown,^ 
by  the  statement,  "all  the  protective  substances  which  were  involved  in 
the  cure  of  disease  were  to  be  regarded  as  produced  by  internal  secre- 
tions," urging  that  "if  the  laws  by  which  such  substances  were  produced 
were  known,'*  we  could  "call  forth"  their  production. 

This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  tlie  side-chain  theory  has  con- 
tributed nothing  to  our  knowledge;  Elirlich's  own  labors  in  this  con- 
nection and  those  of  the  many  investigators  who  have  taken  up  hifl 
views  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the  relations  between  the  various 
bodies  which  take  part  in  the  immunizing  process.  Moreover,  Ehrlicb 
has  himself  forever  set  aside  the  erroneous  view  that  antitoxin  is  notb' 
ing  but  transformed  toxin,  and  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  the  fact 
that  the  protective  bodies  were  products  of  cellular  activity.  What  X 
claim  is  that  the  cells  in  general  are  not,  as  Ehrlich  believes,  the  source 
of  antitoxin,  and  that  the  subst-ances  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the 
products  of  the  organs  referred  to  below. 

Antitoxin  is  blood-plasma  containing  adrenoxidase,  nucleo* 
proteid  and  digestive  triads  (trypsin,  etc.),  and  thyroiodase.     It 
is  produced  in  animals  under  the  elTeets  of  injections  of  various 
toxins,  as  a  result  of  the  stimulating  action  of  the  latter  "upon 
the  test-organ,  and  through  it  upon  the  adreno-thyroid  center. 
The  resulting  excess  of  adronoxidase  excites,  in  turn,  an  over- 
production of  pancreatic  ferments  and  leucocytes,  by  increasing 
metabolic  activity  in  the  pancreas  and   leucocytogenic  tissues. 
The  thyroiodase  is  due  to  direct  excitation  of  the  thyroid.    Anti- 
toxin is  the  homologue  of  auto-antitoxin  formed  in  the  blood 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  iodine,  and  other  dnigs.* 

Altlionjfh,  as  statod  by  Gidoon  WolN,^'  tlio  cliPinical  nature  of  anti- 
toxins "irt  a«  cntirt'ly  unknown  as  is  tlie  nature  of  tlic  toxins,"  the  few 
facts  availahlc  point  to  tlic  prosencc  of  all  tlio  constituents  which  com- 
pose what,  in  the  preeedinf?  aiiicles,  1  liave  referred  to  as  "auto-anti- 
toxin." 


•  Author's  nniihiMion. 

=»2Gruber  and  von  Pirquct:     MOnch.  mod.  Worh.,   Bd.   I,  S.  1259,  1903, 
«»A.   E.  Wright:     Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Mar.  19,  1004. 
»*  Gideon  Wells:     Lor.   Ht.,  p.  139. 
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^liat  antitoxin   is    blood-plasma   unusually   rich    in    its   normal 
unn&iuiizing   constituents    is    suggested    by    various    facts.    A    careful 
chemical  study  led  Viquerat^  to  the  conclusion  that,  barring  the  pres- 
^nce    of  lactates  in  antitoxin  and  other  sera,  the  latter  differed  in  no 
^»y   <iualitatively  from  normal  serum.     F.  Warren  White'^  studied  the 
germicidal  action  of  serum  taken  from  healthy  persons;  from  patients 
suffering  from  various  diseases  and  from  the  body  just  before  and  after 
jj«*tli.    All    showed    marked    bacteriolytic    properties    on    the    typhoid 
oacillng.    This  was  completely  destroyed,  however,  by  heating  the  serum 
to  5S**  C.     Thus,  the  blood-serum  during  health  and  disease  is  qualita- 
tively similar  to  antitoxin.     In  fact,  as  stated  by  B.  Meade  Bolton,*' 
•"or^esj  used  for  the  production  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  often  "possess 
•"^i toxin  normally  in  their  blood." 

As   to   adrenoxidase,    the    principle    increased    is,    of   course,    the 

•jj*"^*mal  secretion,  to  which  Auld  and  others  refer  as  "a  colloid."    Gideon 

^•^^Is,**  alluding  to  antitoxins,  remr.rks:     **In  any  event  they  behave  as 

^*^oids" — a  fact  which  suggests  that  in  keeping  with  the  evidence  pre- 

^3^**^ly  submitted,  the  plasma  and  red  corpuscles  are  correspondingly 

''^^^■^iT  in  oxyhemoglobin.     Again,  we  have  seen  that  adrenoxidase  is  a 

^^*>x»lin.     William  H.  Park,  of   the  New  York  Health   Department,"* 

^^'^**»  to  the  fact  that  "recent  investigations  have  connected  antitoxins 

I^J^*^      globulins  so  closeljr**  that  "we  may  consider  it  a  probability  that 

^^       antitoxins  are  globulins  or  globulin-like  substances:"  he  was  led 

^?  J^"^  Timen tally  to  confirm  this  fact.     I  have  pointed  out,  furthermore, 

^m  '^'^    the  adrenal  principle  is  the  general  catalytic  of  the  organism  and 

^- J^     * 'ferment  of  ferments."     Now,  Ehrlich  has  shown  that  a  given  quan- 

^^     of  antitoxin  will  not  only  neutralize  a  fixed  quantity,  say  100  lethal 


Q  ^«>  of  toxin,  but  that  it  will  keep  on  neutralizing  until  very  large 

jL^?^^*ititie8  are  rendered  harmless.     Bashford^  also  observed  that  "the 


^^  *^  ^fc«nous  action  of  the  lethal  dose  of  toxin  may  be  abolished  within 
•j*^^^  time  limit  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  antitoxin." 
^^^^,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferment — trypsin,  perhaps; 
^i,^^  this  in  itself  proves  the  presence  of  the  adrenal  active  principle, 
'^.J^^^e  it  is  to  this  principle  that  every  trypsin  .owes  its  activity  as  such, 
*«J^ile  we  have  seen  that,  as  stated  by  Moore,"^  "ferment  actions"  are 

'^talytic  reactions." 
^  Finally,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  toxins  (by  stimulating  the 

I     *^%-organ  and  through  it  the  adreno-thyroid  center)    can   provoke  an 
c^^^rease  of  this  globulin,  as  they  do  of  adrenoxidase.    This  is  well  shown 
«5^     the  following  lines  by  W.  II.  Park:^*"     "Horse  numbered   137  when 
V*^^«it  obtained  contained  3.2  per  cent,  globulin  and  3  units  of  antitoxin 
*^    each  c.c.     It   is  of  some  interest   to  note  that   this   is  the   largest 
^:JHount  of  normal  antitoxin  ever  noted  by  us  in  an  untreated  horse. 
*^rcw  months  later,  after  repeated  injections  of  toxin,  the  globulin^  as 
^^sted  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  was  8.2  per  cent.,  and  the  antitoxin  1200  units 
per  c.c.     Three  weeks  later  toxin  injections   having  been  omittedf   the 
globulin  was  5.9  per  cent,  and  the  antitoxin  650  units  per  c.c.     Still 
ten  days  later  the  globulin  was  4.7  and  the  antitoxin  400  units."     The 
importance  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  process  now  asserts  itself.     "As  inves- 
tigations  progressed,"   writes   Park,=~  "it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  antitoxic  substances  in  the  blood  are  closely  combined 

"•Vlqnerat:    Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  Parasit.  u.  Infekt..  Bd.  xxi,  S.  581,  1902. 

"•P.  Warren  White:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Feb.  23,  1899. 

"'B.  Meade  Bolton:    Jour,  of  Exper.  Med.,  July,  1896.  • 

"•Oldeon  Wells:    Lor.  cit.,  p.  140. 

«•  W.  H.  Park:    Archives  of  Pediatrics,  Nov.,  1900. 

"•Bashford:    Lancet.  Oct.  17,  1903.  _^ 

«  Moore:    Schlfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  1,  p.  317.  1898. 

"•W.  H.  Park:    Loc.  cit. 

"•Park:    Pediatrics,  Aug.  15.  1900. 
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with  the  globulins  of  the  blood,  and  that  whatever  preeipitatet  them 
precipitate  the  antitoxin  also.  In  fact,  without  globulin  there  appears 
to  be  no  antitoxin,  and  wherever  antitoxin  exists,  globulin  does  alao.''^ 

Antitoxin  contains  tiuclco-proteid  besides  nuclein.  As  to  nuclein, 
Szontagh  and  Wellmann'**  found  that  it  was  present  in  antitoxin  as 
well  as  in  horse-serum,  as  nucleo-aibumin.  E.  W.  Walker*"  noted  that 
"the  bacteriolytic  power  of  a  fresh  serum  [antitoxin]  rapidly  diminishes 
both  in  the  immune  and  normal  sera,  and  ceases  to  be  recognized  within 
a  few  days  from  the  time  of  bleeding."  I  have  shown  that  thift  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  phosphorus- laden  nuclein,  i.c.,  the  body  (Pfltlger's 
"reducing  substance")  which  promptly  takes  up  the  oxygen  in  shed 
blood.  As  to  proteids,  Wells^  concludes,  that  ^'taken  altogether,  the 
evidence  indicates  a  closer  resemblance  of  antitoxins  to  proteids  than 
has  been  shown  for  the  toxins,  and  all  attempts  to  separate  antitoxins 
from  proteids  have  so  far  failed."  As  shown  below  (Park  and  Throne) 
these  bodies,  nuclein  and  proteid,  can  be  isolated  from  antitoxin  as 
nucleo-proteid. 

The  various  hydrolytic  triads^  including  trypsin,  secreted  in  the 
plasma  by  leucocytes,  represent,  from  my  standpoint,  we  have  seen, 
Ehrlich's  "complement"  or  "addiment,"  which  Ehrlich  and  Morgen- 
roth*"  define  as  **the  unstable  (labile)  ferment-like  body  which  effects 
the  solution  of  the  blood-cells,"  i.e.,  hoemoiysis.  These  investigators 
state  that  a  serum  described  by  Bordet  and  their  own,  derived  from 
goats,  "lost  its  hfemolytic  power  when  heated  for  half  an  hour  to  66*  C." 
This  thev  state  has  been  shown  bv  Buchner  to  be  true  of  all  normal 
hsemolytic  sera.  Whether  the  temperature  be  56**  or  55**  is  evidently 
immaterial,  for  Wassermann,  alluding  to  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth,  says 
that  they  made  hsemolytic  serum  "inactive  by  heating  to  55**  C,  so  that," 
he  adds,  "it  contained  only  the  substance  sensibilisatrice."  Having 
shown^  that  this  latter  substance  is  adrenoxidase  plus  thyroidase,  it 
is  evident  that  the  trypsin  alone  was  destroyed.  Now,  since  as  shown 
above,  blood-serum  and  antitoxin  are  similar  qualitatively,  if  antitoxin 
also  contains  the  ferment,  it  should  likewise  be  destroyed  at  this  tem- 
perature. Wells*®  wntea,  *'lf  we  heat  bactericidal  serum  made  by 
immunizing  an  animal  against  bacteria,  say  the  cholera  vibrio,  at  55** 
for  fifteen  minutes,  it  will  be  found  to  have  destroyed  the  power  of 
destroying  these  organisms.'*  We  have  seen,  moreover,  under  "adrenoxi- 
dase"  that  antitoxin,  as  noted  bv  Ehrlich  and  Bashford,  acts  as  a  fer- 
ment.  The  formation  of  thyroiodase  (opsonin)  was  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Although  the  various  germicidal  and  antitoxic  constituents 
of  the  blood  are  included  in  antitoxin,  they  are  not  all  required 
to  produce  its  beneficial  effects.  The  latter  are  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  that  antitoxin  contains.* 

Tt  was  in  the  course  of  experiments  to  prevent  the  untoward  effects 
sometimes  produced  by  injections  of  antitoxin:  eruptions,  haemolysis, 
etc.,  that  William  11.  Park,  of  Xew  York,  observed  the  fact,  mentioned 
above,  that  "without  globulin  there  appears  to  be  no  antitoxin,"  and 
"that  wherever  antitoxin  exists  globulin  does  also."  Inasmuch  as  ad- 
renoxidase   is   the  only  globulin   among  the  constituents  of  antitoxin, 

•  Author'H  roncJuHion. 

»*  Szontagh  and  Wpllmnnn:    Deut.  mod.  Woch.,  Bd.  xxlv,  S.  421,  1898. 
"«E.   W.   Walker:     Lancet,  Jan.  4,  1902. 
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Transl,  p.  11,  1906. 
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•»  Wells:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  Ii4. 
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it  follows  that  it  is  to  adrenoxidase  that  we  must  ascribe  the  curative 
a4:tioii  of  antitoxin.     That  such  is  the  ease  is  shown  in  another  way. 
We    luive  seen  that  the  power  of  nornuil  serum  to  destroy  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  another  animal    (hemolysis),  i.e.,  its  digestive  power,  and 
^lao  t:hat  of  bactericidal  serum  derived  from  an  immunized  animal — and, 
tlieroiore,  antitoxin — were  destroyed  when  these  sera  were  heated  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes   at  65**   C.     An   important   feature  of   these 
^atpeiriments,  however,  is  that  they  were  conducted  in  vitro,  and  that  as 
fair    SLA  the  antitoxin  is  concerned,  heating  to  65**  C.  does  not  destroy 
•**^€rermicidal  and  antitoxin  effect  when  injected  into  the  living  body. 
3^1^«    was  shown  in  the  course  of  experiments  by  Atkinson.""    He  found 
tli^t;.    when  a  solution  of  globulin   (precipitated  from  antitoxic  serum  as 
as  ordinary  serum  by  magnesium  sulphate)    was  saturated  with 
i'tiam  chloride  and  then  gradually  heated  to  72°  C,  precipitates  were 
which,  in  the  various  antitoxinSf  remained  antitoxic.     Now,  as 
O.  destroys  the  digestive  triads   (complement),  and  even  thyroidase 
,^^f>^»€)nin ) ,  which  is  destroyed  at  from  60**  to  65**  C,  there  was  nothing 
an  the  precipitate  as  active  agent  but  adrenoxidase,  which,  we  have 
»  resists  all  temperatures  up  to  100**  C,  and  even  that  several  hours. 

Physiological  Action. — The  various  antitoxins,  when  ad- 
istered  subcutaneously  during  health  or  disease,  increase  the 
riolytic  and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood  by  augment- 
in  proportion  with  the  quantity  administered,  its  content 
auto-antitoxin,   the  homologue  of   all   antitoxins.*     As   is 
case  when  thyroid  extract  or  adrenal  extractives,  adrenalin, 
ephrin,  etc.,  are  used,  metabolism  is  increased,*  sufficiently 
in  some  instances,  to  produce  fever,  leucocytosis,  rheumatic 
^:ii8  due  to  accumulation  of  wastes,  and  even  renal  disorders. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to   the  effect  that  antitoxin   injections 
"^^ase  metabolism,  while  the  febrile  phenomena  point  directly  to  the 
^>sence  of  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.     A  few  illustrations 
"^  1  emphasize  these  facts. 

Coldefy,***  for  example,  out  of  400  cases  in  which  antidiphtheritic 

was  injected  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  observed  six  in  which 

^^re  was  pyrexia,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  rapidly.     In  eight, 

pyrexia  lasted  a  short  time,  while  in  a  tuberculous  patient  it  was 

"^  marked,  and  lasted  several  days.     Rolleston"'  states  that  muscular 

d  joint  pains  occurred  in   10.24  per  cent,  and  pyrexia  in   15.01   per 

"tit.   of   600  cases  treated   in   the   Metrojwlitan   Asylums.     He   states, 

^reover — thus   unconsciously   contributing  testimony   to   the   curative 

^lue  of  th^  enhanced  metabolism — that  in  the  COO  cases  treated  in  the 

etropolitan  Asylums  upon  which  his  conclusions  are  based,  that  as  a 

^S^neral   rule,  the  more  marked  the  antitoxin  reaction,   the  better  the 

J^^t>gnosis.    Mongour^  found  that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  wastes  was 

^Xicreased,  and  also  that  the  chances  of  recover^'  were  greater  when  the 

^rea  output  was  marked. 

J.  Ewin^*  observed  that  antitoxin  caused  an  increase  of  multi- 
't^uclear  leucocytes  within  thirty  minutes.     In  severe  cases  hyperleuoo- 

*  Author' §  conclusion. 

««  Atkinson:    Jour,  of  Exper.   Med.,  vol.   v,  p.   67,   1900. 

«"  Coldefy:    Birmingham  Med.   Review,  Feb.,  1905. 

""Rolleston:    Practitioner,  May,  1905. 

•"  Mongour:    Jour,  de  m6d.  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  xxv.  p.  217,  1895. 

^*  J.  Swing:    New  York  Med.  Jour..  Aug.  10.  17.  1895. 
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cytosis  and  fever  occur.  Kucharzewski*"  also  found  that  moderate  doses 
of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  or  antistreptococcus  serum  produced  a  leuoo- 
cytosis  lasting  several  days. 

The  albuminuria,  following  the  use  of  antitoxin,  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  disease,  but  Adae,"*  having  examined  the  urine  in  25 
cases  before  using  antitoxin,  found  albununuria  in  only  one  instance, 
while  in  all  it  appeared  at  once  after  the  injection.  This  symptom  was 
observed  to  follow  injections  of  antitoxin  in  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  by 
Bokai,*''  in  04  per  cent,  by  FUrth,"*  and  72  per  cent  by  Solt- 
mann,*'*  and  64.8  per  cent,  by  SchrMer.**  In  animals  VissnMmn** 
ascertained  that  doses  in  the  relative  strength  given  to  children  caused 
nephritis. 

TTntoward  Effects. — The  morbid  phenomena  that  follow 
large  therapeutic  doses  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  are  as  follows: 
fever,  due  to  increased  metabolic  activity,*  attended,  if  meta- 
bolism becomes  excessive,*  with  diminution  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, sometimes  to  3,000,000,  and  albuminuria.  When 
metabolism  is  excessive,  it  causes,  owing  to  involvement  of  the 
vascular  walls,  correspondingly  marked  vasoconstriction*  and 
the  arterioles  of  the  pituitary  body  and  hearty  among  others, 
being  almost  closed,  the  functions  of  these  organs  are  inhibited,* 
giving  rise  to  faintness,  coldness  with  feeble  and  irregular  car- 
diac action.  In  rare  cases,  death  occurs.  When  constriction 
of  the  peripheral  arterioles  persists  there  occurs,  after  a  few 
days,  accumulation  of  waste  products  of  various  kinds*  in 
the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  eruptions,  especially  urticaria  and 
erythema,  may  appear,  along  with  increased  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  secretion  and  albumin.  This  may  last  several 
days  and  l)e  attended  with  a^dema,  bloody  diarrhooa,  acute  joint 
pains,  myalgias  and  neuralgia  due  to  intense  congestion  of  the 
various  structures  involved.*  Tlie  inordinate  consumption  of 
chromatic  elements  in  the  nervous  elements  attending  this  ex- 
cessive nictal)oli?in,*  may  give  rise  to  paresis  or  paralysis  of 
muscles  in  different  regions,  especially  those  of  the  palate. 

Tlioso  morbid  syinptoms  are  familiar  to  all  practitioners.  They 
obviously  forn'sjM>iul  witli  tboso  of  tbo  agents  previously  reviewed  and 
indicate  furtber  the  similarity  of  tbeir  a<-tion.  The  capillary  engorge- 
njent  alM)  alTects   tbe  internal  origins.     Thus  KossorotofT"  found  that 
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in  rabbits,  injections  of  antitoxin  caused  a  marked  hyperemia  of  the 

iiveri  kidneys   and   spleen,   and  marked   leucocytosis.     As   instance   of 

excessive  constriction  of  the  arterioles  I  may  mention  a  case  reported 

by  J.  P.  Marsh«^  in  which  1500  units  caused  in   10  minutes  intense 

djrspncea,  cyanosis  and  a  comatose  state,  during  which  the  patient,  a 

woman  of  39  years,  was  practically  blind  and  complained  of  general 

xiizmbness.     This  was  followed  by  severe  itching  and  ''stinging  rash,'' 

title  here  to  secondary  overdilation  of  the  arterioles  and  hyperaemia  of 

i:MMe  skin  and  its  sensory  nerve  endings.     The  vasoconstrictor  action  may 

immediately.    Thus  £.  R.  Houghton^*  observed  an  instance  in  a 

reignant  woman,  to  whom  another  practitioner  administered  a  protec- 

v^  injection.     "At  once  she  felt  faint  and  very  cold,  but  after  a  few 

oznents   rallied  and   went   home."     Her   8-months   foetus,   which   had 

^^vn  vigorous  movements  until  then,  no  longer  gave  evidence  of  life 

was  macerated  when  born  two  weeks  later.     Rolleston^  states  that 

eruptions,  the  principal  varieties  of  which  are:    the  scarlatiniform, 

urticarial  and  the  circinate  erythematous,  depend  directly  upon  the 

of  the  dose. 

When  an   antitoxin   divested   by   heat  or   other  physico- 

^mical  procedures  of  its  trypsin   (complement)  is  employed, 

je  digestive  activity  of  the  blood's  auto-antitoxin  is  not  re- 

ced,  since  it  is  adrenoxidase  (the  specific  immune  body)  which 

dews  all  ferments  with  their  power  as  such.*     The  profer- 

ent  fibrinogen  is  in  reality  alone  destroyed  in  the  antitoxin;* 

md,  as  it  confers  on  the  ferment  merely  its  specific  character 

proteolysis),  its  absence  does  not  affect  the  result,  as  consider- 

rble  trypsin,   and   therefore   trypsinogen,    is   available   in   the 

lood.*     This  proves,  however,  that  adrenoxidase  is  the  active 

gent  in  all  antitoxins* 


R.  B.  Gibson,*"  in  reference  to  the  antitoxin  submitted  to  tem- 
-peratures  which   destroyed   their   ferment   or   complement,   states   that 
**Park  studied  the  possibility  of  eliminating  serum  rashes  by  treating  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  with  an  antitoxic  globulin   prepared  by 
Atkinson.     Rashes  were  still  produced."     Recently  Park  and  Throne*^ 
•reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which  antitoxin  from  *'the  nucleoproteids 
and    insoluble    globulins    present    in    the    Atkinson    preparation    were 
eliminated."    They  obtained  somewhat  better  results   (due  probably  to 
the  loss  of  .30  per  cent,  of  units  during  the  process),  but  found  that 
"the  antitoxic  effect  was  identical  with  that  of  the  whole  serum."     In 
/act,  they  "could  not  detect  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  desirable 
substance  in  the  antitoxic  serum  is  lost  by  tho  refining  process."     Thus, 
the  elimination  of  nucleo-proteid  does  not  affect  the  action  of  the  globu- 
lin antitoxin  any  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  trypsin  by  heat.     It 
i»  evident,  therefore,  that  the  active  body  in  antitoxin  is  the  only  remain- 
iwMg  one,  adrenoxidase. 


•  Author* a  conclusion. 
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Th€rapcuticB.^-AIl  the  disorders — diphtheria,  tetanus  and 
others — in  which  antitoxins  are  indicated  being  infections,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  state  that  the  physiological  action  I  describe 
in  the  foregoing  pages  accounts  clearly  for  the  beneficial  eflEects 
obtained. 

Another  feature  upon  which  some  stress  must  be  laid  is  that 
the  physiological  action  of  the  antitoxins,  as  I  interpret  it,  is 
identical  with  that  provoked  by  the  various  drugs  described  in 
the  present  chapter — each  of  which  likewise  introduces  its  own 
array  of  evidence.  If,  therefore,  we  grant  Ufe-saving  prop- 
erties to  antitoxin — which  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  so  far  as' 
diphtheria  antitoxin  is  concerned — we  must  concede  the  same 
value  to  drugs  which  are  capable  of  evoking  in  the  blood  the 
formation  of  the  same  siibstance,  i,e,,  auio-antitoxin. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  PHARMACODYNAMICS  {Continued). 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  CONSTRICTORS  AND  THE  CRANIAL 
STRICTO-DILATORS  IN  ORGANIC  FUNCTION. 

We  have  seen  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  that  the  sympa- 
thetic system  is  autonomous  as  a  functional  entity,  and  that 
its  governing  center  is  located  in  the  posterior  pituitary,  with 
the  centers  of  motor  nerves. 

According  to  prevailing  teachings,  the  sympathetic  carries 
on  several  different  functions.  In  a  succinct  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, W.  S.  Hall^  states,  for  example,  that  the  "more  important 
functions"  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  the  following: 
"(a)  csiTdioacceleration  and  csLvdioaugmentation  through  the 
branches  from  the  cervical  ganglia,  (b)  Secretory  impulses  to 
the  salivary  glands,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the 
small  intestine,  the  large  intestine,  the  kidneys,  (c)  Vasomotor 
impulses,  both  constrictor  and  dilator,  to  all  arteries  and  arte- 
rioles, (d)  Motor  impulses  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  causing  peristalsis  and  controlling  the 
pylorus  and  the  cardia  of  the  stomach,  (e)  Motor  impulses 
to  the  muscularis  mucosa  of  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  move- 
ments of  the  mucosa.'' 

Another  function  ascribed  by  physiologists  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, is  that  of  inJiibition.  In  the  heart,  as  is  well  known, 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  physiological  function  which  counter- 
acts cardiac  acceleration;  in  the  intestine  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  oppose  peristalsis;  it  is  also  believed  by  many  to 
inhibit  the  contraction  of  certain  vessels,  etc.  As  this  inhibi- 
tion is  produced  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  these  various  organs,  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  sympathetic  nerve  can  awaken 
function  by  causing  vasodilation,  that  it  can  also  inhibit  that 

»Hall:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  106,  1905. 
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function  by  causing  vasocontriction,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
sympathetic  nerve  can  inhibit  its  own  functions. 

That  the  whole  scheme  of  sympathetic  function,  as  now 
interpreted,  is  defective,  appears  to  me  very  evident.  HowelP 
rightly  states  that  "few  subjects  in  physiology  are  of  more 
practical  importance  to  the  physician  than  that  of  vasomotor 
regulation ;  it  plays  such  a  large  and  constant  part  in  the  nor- 
mal activity  of  the  various  organs."  So  great  is  this  impor- 
tance, in  fact,  that  it  is  mainly  because  the  whole  question  of 
vasomotor  function  has  been  obscured  by  the  problematic  roles 
ascribed  to  it  by  physiologists,  that  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs,  and  what  Virchow  has  termed  "physiologic  patholog}^" 
have  remained  so  obscure. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter,  I  pointed  out  that  the  bulbar  vaso- 
constrictor center  was  independent  of  sympathetic  vasocon- 
strictor functions,  and  that  it  acted  only  as  intermediary  for 
the  transmission  of  sympathetic  impulses  down  the  cord.  The 
source  of  these  impulses  was  shown  to  be  the  pituitary  body, 
stimulation  of  which,  as  then  shown,  caused  typical  sympathetic 
vasoconstriction  in  the  periphery  and  a  marked  general  rise  of 
the  blood-pressure,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  constricted 
arterioles  to  the  general  circulation.  These  and  other  facts 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neural  or  posterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  body  was  the  seat  of  the  sympathetic  center.  Return- 
ing to  the  confusing  functions  referred  to  above,  it  will  now 
become  evident  that  they  are  all  experimental  m}i;h8,  and  that 
the  one  function  which  the  sympathetic  fulfills — the  only  one 
fully  sustained  by  experimental  evidence — is  that  of  a  vasocon- 
stricter  of  all  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles. 

Inhibition,  in  the  accepted  sense,  i.e.,  a  restraint  of  func- 
tional activity,  has  already  imposed  itself  upon  us  in  the  pre- 
cedin<j:  chapter,  where  we  saw  certain  toxins  and  drugs  cause 
excessive  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  pituitary  body  and 
heart.  That  such  vasoconstriction,  whether  produced  by  the 
latter  or  by  too  strong  a  current,  must  correspondingly  reduce 
the  caliber  of  a  vessel  and  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  passing 
through  it  is  obvious.  We  have  seen  that,  as  shown  by  Brown- 
Sequard    and    Porter,    the   caliber   of   the   coronaries   can    be 

^HoweU:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  531,  1905. 
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actively  reduced  by  Btimulating  the  vagal  vasomotor  nerves, 

the  origin  of  which  1'  traced  to  the  vasomotor  center.     Physi- 

ologicsi  text-books,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  submitted  by 

^he  above-named  investigators  and  myself,  still  teach  that  the 

coronaries  are  deprived  of  vasomotor  nerves;    tlie  plate  repro- 

yuced  herewith  must  convince  them  of  their  error,  since  it  is  a 

^iero  photograph     of    coronaries     showing    unmistakably    the 

presence  of  tliese-  nerves,  published  over  twelve  years  ago  by 

^^yixmns  and  Demoor.*. 

The  manner  in  which  the  heart  is  influenced  plainly  shows 

^'^^t:    inhibition  is  due  merely  to  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  myo- 

^^'^^iiiim.     Hill'  states  that  moderate  stimulation  of  the  vagus 

^^'^^i<j!h  contains  the  vasomotor  fibers)  may  reduce  the  output 

^^   ^->lood  from  the  heart  30  to  50  per  cent.     E.  Weber*  observed 

''^^t:      during  partial  inhibition  the  cardiac  contractions  were 

^^^kened.     Schiff^  found  that  the  muscular  elements  of  the 

^^  t:  i  x*e  organ  responded  less  or  not  at  all  to  stimuli.    Frangois- 

'"^  '■^  ck,  Fischel*  and  others  observed  that  the  cardiac  walls 


^^^^^^^   softer  than  usual.     Gaskell®  characterizes  as  **most  strik- 
*'^S'"'^    the  attending  depression  of  activity. 

Can  we  regard  as  a  physiological  or  normal  function  a  pro- 

^^*^^=?»     which  entails  paralysis  of  the  heart?     In  the  preceding 

^  ^^^X^ter  we  found  that  toxic  doses  of  certain  drugs  could  pro- 

^^^•^  a  similar  effect — drugs  which,  in  excessive  doses,  were 

^l^^ablc  of  so  violently  stimulating  the  vasomotor  center,  that 

*^       caliber  of  the  coronaries  became  sufficiently  narrowed  to 

'^^  X:ice  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cardiac  muscle  below  the 

*     ^  ^"  s^iologieal  limit,  which  means  enough  contractile  power  to 

^      ^^^  ect  the  blood  into  the  lungs.     That  inhibition  here  is  a 

^       ^'^^iL'ess  brought  on  artificiaUy  in  the  laborator>',  or  morbidly  by 

^"^^^ison,  seems  plain. 

This    shows    that    excessive    constriction    of    even    large 

^^ries  (for  the  coronaries  are  large  vessels,  when  compared 

those  supplied  by  sympathetic  nerves)  can  arrest  function. 


•Sajous:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.  May  14  and  21,  1904. 

•  HeymanB  and   Demoor:    Mem.   couron.    de   i'Acad.    roy.   de   med.    de   Bel- 

e,  T.  xlll.  p.   1,  1894. 

*HI11:    SchWer's  "T.   B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.   II.  p.  1,  1900. 

•E.  Weber:    -Handw.  d.  Phyalol,"  Bd.  II.  S.  42.  1846. 

'Schlff:    Archiv  f.  physiol.   Hellk.,  9  ter  Jahri?..   S.   22.  1850-51. 

*PlMbel:    Archiv  f.   exp.  Path.  u.   Pharm..   Bd.   xxxvlll.   S.  228,  1897. 

*Oaskell:    SchMer's  '"T.  B.  of  Phyalol,"  vol.  il.  p.  169,  1900. 
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May  we  not  expect  that  the  ''small  arteries  and  arterioles  of 
the  body,"  in  view  of  their  diminutive  caliber,  will  be  con- 
stricted even  more  readily — sufficiently,  in  fact,  to  obliterate 
their  lumen  and  arrest  function? 

That  such  is  the  case  may  be  shown  by  the  following  evi- 
dence, which  has  been  thought  to  prove  the  existence  of  "inhibi- 
tory'' sympathetic  fibers: — 

"Section  of  the  s}inpathetic  paralyzes  the  muscles  of  the 
vessels  which  are  located  in  the  field  of  distribution  of  the  great 
/sympathetic,"  writes  Morat,^^  "and  its  stimulation  causes  them 
to  contract/'  This  conclusion  is  based  on  another  classical 
experiment  by  Claude  Bernard,  outlined  by  the  same  author, 
as  follows:  "Having  cut  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit,  he  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  head,  especially  of  the  ear,  was 
remarkably  raised.  On  making  the  counter-experiment  by 
stimulating  the  superior  end,  he  observed  that  the  temperature 
fell  below  the  original  temperature,  as  Brown-Sequard  had 
observed  almost  contemporaneously/'  The  rise  of  temperature 
was,  of  course,  due  to  the  entrance  of  additional  blood  in  the 
capillaries  supplied  by  vessels  innervated  by  the  cut  sympa- 
thetic, while  conversely,  stimulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
latter  caused  constriction  of  the  same  vessels,  exsanguination 
of  the  same  area  and  hypothermia.  In  other  words,  this  illus- 
trates the  one  function  which  the  sympathetic  carries  on,  but 
in  the  small  vessels  and  arterioles  ordy. 

How  ''inhibition"  can  be  provoked  in  these  vessels  will 
now  appear.  Morat^^  writes:  "Dastre  and  Morat  showed,  in 
1881,  that  stimulation  of  the  great  cervical  sympathetic  causes, 
in  addition  to  the  oculo-pupillary  effects  [described  below],  and 
of  the  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  localities  which  are  habit- 
ually obvious,  like  the  ear,  dilatation  of  those  of  miijhhoring 
reijions,  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  the  palatine  arch,  and  this 
very  clearly  in  the  dog.  Hence  the  sympathetic  contains  inhi- 
bitory vascular  nerves.'*  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint, 
however,  this  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  such  nerves. 
Thus,  ^lorat  ])ublishes  the  colored  engraving  reproduced  beloir. 


>o  Morat:    "Physiol,  of  the  Nerv.  Sys.,*'  transl.  by  Syen,  p.  317,  1M6. 
"  Morat:    hoc.  cit.,  p.  318. 
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in  which  the  effccte  of  etiinalatiou   of  the   Bvmpathetic  ai6 
dearly  illustrated.     Dilatioo  of  the  pupil  and  exophthalmos 
■re  plainly  shown,  but  the  salient  features  are  the  pallor  of  one 
Bide  of  the  tongue  and  ear,  as  contrasted  with  the  congestion  of 
ibe  lips,  gums  and  palatine  arch  of  the  corresponding  aide. 
Aow,  Morat  ascribes  the  localized  pallor  to  vasocoijstrietion — 
*hich  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  congestion,  however,  he  attrib- 
utes to  inhibition  of  this  vascular  constriction,  the  sympathetic 


^^*  *ig  supposed  to  send  vasodilator  fibers  to  the  vessels  of  the 
^•~Tespondiug  area.  The  nerve  is  thus  regarded  as  acting 
***»ultaneouBl}'  as  constrictor  and  dilator,  though  in  different 
*'^a».  From  my  standpoint,  a  simpler  and  more  logical 
**t3lanation  asserts  itself,  viz.,  the  arteriokn  of  the  pale  area 
"^i"ng  alone  supplied  by  the  cervical  sympathetic,  they  contract 
*"^en  the  latter  is  stimulated;  these  small  vessels  being  niark- 
^'ily  constricted  as  shown  by  the  pallor,  the  circulation  through 
'**em  is  blocked  and  the  blood  acciimulates  in  the  other  ves- 
**ls — those  of  the  congested  area.     That  the  vessels  of  one  side 
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only  should  be  affected  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  ead 
side  has  its  own  arterial  supply  derived  from  the  correspondinj, 
carotid. 

As  to  the  supposed  vasodilator  properties  of  sympathetS 
nerves,  Langley/-  who,  by  the  way,  referring  to  the  presence  ci: 
such  vasodilators,  thinks  it  *'premature  to  regard  the  questii 
as  settled,''  writes:    *'The  strongest  evidence  for  the  preseiK^^ 
of  vasodilator  fil)ers  in  the  sciatic  is  that  afforded  by  the  seri^- 
of  well-known  experiments  initiated  by  Goltz,''  on  the  effe    -^ 
of  stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve  some  two  to  four  days  aft    t^^ 
cutting  it.     The  thermometric  method,  the  plethysmographr-rz: 
method,   and    direct   observation   have   given   similar   resul~ 
namclv,  that  the  vasoconstrictor  action  becomes  less  as  tii      :^m 
goes  on,  and  that  m  the  last  day  or  two,  before  irritability  coi 
pletcly  disappears,  the  vascular  dilatation  is  out  of  proporti 
to  the  preliminary  contraction,  or  occurs  without  any  conti 
tion  at  all."     But  vasodilator  sympathetic  fibers  are  not  need, 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  when  we  take  into  account  ^ —     — I 
structural  difference  between  motor  and  sympathetic  nen'~      ■    ^g. 
The  latter  l)eing  relatively  very  thin,  they  are  the  first  to  degC-~"  ■^r/?. 
crate  and  are  soon  unable  to  cause  vasoconstriction.     The  mo  -^^    or 
nerve,  being  much  larger,  preserves  its  activity  longer,  and         Mts 
function  being,  as  a  motor  nerve,  to  cause  stricto-(/i7a/ion,  t,  !::»/« 
phenomenon  may  ])e  produced  after  sympathetic  has  ceased^        *^ 
functionate.     As  cvcrvwhere  else,  the  sympathetic  acts  as  \^^*^ 

constrictor,  while  the  motor  nerve  acts  as  vasodilator.     Lb- ^*^^' 

-*:htJ 
ley^**  concliules  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  by 

statement  that  there  is  ''no  satisfaetorv  evidence  that  the  ^3*^ 

or 


as 
of 


])athetie  sends  vasodihitor  fibers  to  the  skeletal  muscles"- 
anvwhere  else,  1  woiihl  add. 

Another  supjioseil  ])rool'  that  the  sympathetic  can  act' 
inhibitorv  nerve  (<if  a  function  in  this  connection)  is  tha'fc         , 
])roducin":   intense  secretion   of  the  sebaceous,   lachr\Tnal  0^^     . 
Mei])oniian    <rhinds  ])v  diviilinir   the   nerve   in   the   neck,     f^^ 
relaxation  of  the  arterioh's,  and  the  consequent  engorgem 
of  the  ghinduhir  ehMuents.  will  produce  this  identical  effect 


t 


'^Langley:     SehiifHr's  "T.   H.   of  Physiol.."   vol.   ii.   p.  626,  1900. 
>»GoItz:     Arrhlv  f.  d.   Ke«.   Physiol.,  lid.   ix,   S.   174,   1874. 
"  Langley:     Lor.  vit.,  p.  641. 
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without  in  the  least  pointing  to  the  presence  of  sympathetic 
'^inliibitory^'  or  "vasodilator"  nerves. 

This  indicates  that  "inhibition"  is  not  a  function  at  all, 
and  that  what  has  been  regarded  as  such  is  but  an  experimental 
phenomenon,  and  that  the  sympathetic  has  no  "dilator"  func- 
tions. 

The  "secretory"  function  of  the  sympathetic  is  poised  on 

*ii   equally  weak  foundation.     Morat**  writes:    "In  1880,  Luch- 

®^ii^er  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  cervical  cord  causes  an 

*l^  vmdant  secretion  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  in  certain  regions 

^^     'the  face  (groin  [snout]  in  the  pig,  muzzle  in  the  ox),  just 

^*    "that  of  the  dorso-lumbar  sympathetic  causes  secretion  of  the 

^^^  ^ds  of  the  hindlimb  in  the  cat  and  dog.     Czermak  had 

^*^*C3ady  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  cervical  cord  reacts 

J^      the  submaxillary  gland,  causing  a  v^ry  thick  saliva  to  flow 

**^^in  it;    in  both  cases  the  motor  or  secretory  nerves  of  the 

^    ^^  nds  are  put  in  action,  this  being  another  species  of  nervous 

tion  which  may  be  added  to  the  preceding."     Again,  "CI. 

-mard,  in  investigating  the  effects  of  the  section  of  the  cer- 

T^^^al  cord  in  the  horse,  had  observed  that  the  corresponding 

"^^e  of  the  face  and  neck  was  covered  with  sweat.     But  this 

^l>enomenon  was  then  interpreted,"  remarks  the  author,  "as 

^^^ing  dependent  on  the  vascular  paralysis  which  follows  this 

^^cretion.     It  is  probable  that  it  means  something  further, 

^^mely,  the  cessation  of  an  inhibitory  influence  conveyed  by  the 

^>eat  sympathetic  to  the  sweat-glands." 

The  supposed  inhibitory  influence  of  the  sympathetic  hav- 

^Mig  proven  to  be  an  artificial  phenomenon,  as  just  shown,  the 

Opinion  of  Claude  Bernard,  that  the  sweating  following  division 

of  the  sympathetic  was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vessels,  i.e.,  to 

their  passive  relaxation,  stands.     Bernard's  conclusion  is  not 

only  sustained  by  my  views,  but  it  affords,  moreover,  the  clue 

to  secretory  phenomena  observed  when  the  central  end  of  the 

cut  nerve  is  stimulated.     Indeed,  the  fluid  secreted  differs  from 

true  saliva  both  in  physical  properties  and  quantity  secreted. 

It  is  far  more  viscid,  and,  as  shown  by  Heidenhain,  the  quantity 

secreted,  both  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  is  very  limited.     "Unless 

the  gland  has  been  secreting  under  the  influence  of  the  cranial 

>*Morat:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  319. 
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nerve  [the  chorda  tympani],  before  stimulation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic/^ writes  Langley/*  ''this  stimulation  causes  secretion  of 
a  few  drops  only,  or  it  may  be  much  less.  Thus,  in  the  dog, 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  for  a  minute  will  ordinarily  pro- 
duce two  or  three  drops  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  per- 
haps half  a  drop  from  the  sublingual.''  To  call  this  a  "secre- 
tion" requires,  to  say  the  least,  considerable  good-will,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the  sympathetic  fibers  are 
regarded  as  the  vasoconstrictors  of  the  glandular  vessels,  con- 
striction of  the  latter  by  stimulating  the  cervical  sympathetic 
suffices  to  cause  the  forcible  projection,  into  the  gland,  of  an 
excess  of  blood  sufficient  to  account  for  the  "saliva"  secreted — 
a  few  drops  of  a  serum-like  fluid.  In  fact,  if  the  vessels  are 
allowed  to  relax  and  to  fill  again,  the  secreting  process  may 
be  renewed  at  corresponding  intervals.  Thus,  Langley  writes: 
'*The  maximum  total  amount  of  saliva  is  obtained  by  stimulat- 
ing the  sympathetic  for  short  periods,  with  short  intervals  of 
rest.  Stinmlated  in  this  way — say,  during  every  half-minute — 
the  sympathetic  will  give  from  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the 
dog  one-thirtieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  the  quantity  of  saliva  that 
would  be  obtained  by  similar  stimulation  of  the  chorda  t}Tn- 
j)ani." 

Here,  again,  we  are  certainly  not  dealing  with  a  secretory 
t unction,  but  witli  an  artificial  process.  And  this  applies  as 
well  to  Luchsinger's  observation  upon  the  snout  of  sw4ne  and 
the  muzzle  of  oxen.  By  stimulating  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
lie  caused  excessive  constriction  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
arterioles  supplied  by  this  nerve,  and  caused  them  to  increase 
momentarily  the  work  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  of  the  regions 
mentioned. 

A  brief  review  of  the  three  main  organs,  the  stomach, 
intestine  and  heart,  in  which  the  sympathetic  is  supposed  to 
])roduce  'inhibition"  or  carry  on  ^'secretory"  or  "motor"  func- 
tions, will  also  show  their  true  identity. 

Secretory  functions  are  ascribed  to  the  sympathetic  supply 
of  the  stomach  by  some  investigators,  in  addition  to  those  so 
conclusively  shown  by  Pawlow  to  belong  to  the  vagus.  But 
Fremont^ ^  found  that  when  the  stomach  was  solely  supplied 

»«  Langley:    Schafer's  "T.   n.   of  Physiol.,"  vol.   i,  p.  495.  1898. 
"  Fremont:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  de  m^d.,  Stance  du  19  Nov.,  1895. 
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by    ^his  nerve,  i.e.,  when  both  vagi  had  been  divided,  the  secre- 

tioan.  obtained  was  neutral  and  mucoid,  and  that  it  differed 

tot^^kUy  from  the  active  gastric  juice  obtained  when  the  vagi 

w&3re  whole,  a  fact  which  coincides  with  the  experimental  phe- 

noxiaena  witnessed  in  the  submaxillary  gland.     Pawlow^**  showed 

tlx£i.t  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  did  not  influence   the 

olrxc^racter  of  the  gastric  secretion,  thus  indirectly  sustainmg 

^Fx'^mont's  conclusion.     Contejean^®  ascertained  that  in  frogs, 

t:lx^  sympathetic  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  secretion.     A 

lilar  conclusion  was  reached  by  Onuf  and  Collins"**  after 

:xperiments  in  cats.     Nor  are  the  movements  of  the  stomach 

rcn  governed  by  this  nerve.     Schiff  taught  that  motor  fibers 

rere  supplied  by  the  sympathetic,  and  Morat  "observed  one 

c?ase    in  which   the  rhythmical   contractions  of   the   stomach 

(and  intestines)  were  augmented  on  stimulation  of  the  splanch- 

nics.^'^^     As   a   rule,   however,   he   found   that   "excitation   of 

these  nerves  caused  diminution  of  the  tonus  as  well  as  of  the 

rhythmic  contractions  of  the  stomach.''     Starling-^  points  to 

the  trend  of  modern  thought  in  this  connection,  when  he  says : 

"All  observers,  however,  agree  in  describing  the  vagus  as  a 

motor  nerve  for  the  stomach.'' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  sympathetic  is  not  the  secre- 
tory nerve  of  the  stomach,  nor  the  motor  nerve  of  its  walls,  and 
that  the  only  nerve  concerned  with  these  functions  is  the  vagus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  diminution  of  the  tonus  points  clearly 
to  excessive  vasoconstriction — i.e.,  to  the  vasoconstrictor  role 
of  the  sympathetic. 

Concerning  the  vasomotor  innervation  of  the  iniestitw, 
Langley^'  states  that  "nothing  is  yet  known  as  to  the  nerve-cell 
connection  of  the  cranial  nerve-fibers  to  the  gut,"  and,  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  sympathetic,  the  cranial  and  the  sacral 
autonomic  systems,  says:  "The  relation  of  the  enteric  nervous 
system  to  those  just  mentioned  is  at  present  only  a  matter  of 
guesswork."  This  state  of  things  is  plainly  due  to  the  mis- 
leading influence  of  excessive   experimental   vasoconstriction. 


"  Pawlow:    Archiv  f.  Physiol..  S.  53.  1895. 

'•Contejean:    Arch,  de  physiol.  norm,  et  path..   Oct..  1892. 

»  Onuf  and  CoUins:    Arch,  of  Neurol,  and  Psycho-Path.,  vol.  ill,  p.  3,  1900. 

^  Cited  by  Starling:    Schftfer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  11,   p.  324,  1900. 

»  Starling:    Ibid.,  p.  323. 

»Langley:    Ibid.,  p.  694. 
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The  innervation  of  the  intestine  may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  stomach.  Kaiser,^*  Ludwig,  Ogata'*  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  digestive  process  may  proceed  in  the 
absence  of  the  stomach.  Now,  Howell,^*  voicing  the  prevailing 
opinion,  states  that  the  fibers  received  from  the  sympathetic 
"give  mainly  an  inhibitory  effect  when  stimulated,  although 
some  motor  fibers  may  apparently  take  this  path.'^  As  "inhi- 
bition^^ means,  in  the  light  of  foregoing  facts,  h}*perconstric- 
tion  of  the  arterioles,  Howell's  statement  proves  that  the  s}Tn- 
pathetic  supplies  vasoconstrictor  fibers  to  the  intestine.  In- 
deed, several  investigators,  including  Betz,  van  Braam-Houck- 
geest,'^  Mall^*  and  Starling,^*  found  that  anaemia  "inhibited'' 
all  the  movements  of  the  intestines.  Experimental  diminution 
of  blood  in  the  intestinal  vessels  produces  a  corresponding 
effect.  Thus,  Starling  states  that  if  the  aorta  in  the  chest  be 
obstructed,  "there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  intestinal  tonus. '^ 

"If  now,''  adds  this  physiologist,  "the  blood  be  let  in, 

the  intestines  contract  immediately  once  or  twice,  then  pause, 
and  then  recommence  their  rhythmic  movements."  This 
clearly  shows  that  inhibition  is  due  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  a 
deficiency  of  blood,  whether  the  supply  be  reduced  by  exces- 
sive constriction  of  the  intrinsic  vessels  or  by  obstruction  of 
the  afferent  blood-stream  at  a  remote  spot. 

While  the  sympathetic  thus  clearly  asserts  itself  as  the 
vasomotor  nerve  of  the  intestine,  the  true  motor  nerve  of  the 
intestine  is  as  evidently  the  vagus:  "The  small  intestine  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine,"  writes  Howell,*'' 
"receive  visceromotor  nerve  fibers  from  the  vagi  and  the  sym- 
pathetic chain.  The  former,  according  to  most  observers,  when 
artificially  stimulated,  cause  movements  of  the  intestine,  and 
are  therefore  regarded  as  the  motor  fibers." 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  either  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine are  totally  dependent  upon  their  connections  with  the 
central  nervous  system  either  for  their  secretory  or  motor  func- 
tions.    Considerable  testimony  is  available  to  show  that  they 

=*  Kaiser:    Czerny's  "Beltragen   zur  operat.   Chirurgle,"   Stuttgart.   1878. 

» Ogata:    DuBols-Reymond'a  Archlv,   p.  89,  1883. 

»  Howell:     "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  384,  1900. 

*^  van  Braam-Houckgeest:    Archlv  f.   d.  ges.  physiol.,  Bd.  vl,  S.  266.  1872. 

"Mali:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.    Rep.,   vol.   1,  p.   37,   1©6. 

»  starling:     L(h\  cit..  vol.  li.  p.  331. 

«>  Howell:     "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  p.  648.  1905. 
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can  autonomously  secrete  and  undergo  peristaltic  movements, 
in  virtue  solely  of  their  inherent  irritability.  Adrenoxidase 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  connection,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  irritability  of  all  cellular  elements  is  governed  by  the 
activity  of  the  interchanges  of  which  they  are  the  seat. 

As  to  the  heart,  we  have  already  seen  that  its  coronaries 
are  supplied  with  true  vasomotor  nerves,  and  I  referred  at  the 
time  to  the  fact  that  the  large  vessels  differed  from  the  smaller 
as  to  the  source  of  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers,  the  sympathetic 
being  an  autonomous  system.  Indeed,  the  sympathetic  gives 
rise  to  its  own  characteristic  phenomena  when,  from  any  cause, 
it  produces  vasoconstriction  of  the  terminal  arterioles  which 
it  supplies.  "It  has  long  been  known,'^  write  Brodie  and  Rus- 
sell,^* "that  slowing  of  the  heart  or  arrest  of  the  heart  can  be 
brought  about  reflexly  by  excitation  of  almost  any  afferent 
nerve  of  the  body  if  the  stimulus  be  sufficiently  great.^^  Par- 
ticularly sensitive  in  this  connection  are  the  abdominal  viscera, 
especially,  according  to  Tarchanoff^^  and  Frangois-Franck,'* 
when  these  organs  are  inflamed.  Goltz^*  found  that  tapping 
of  a  frog's  intestines  or  stomach  readily  inhibited  the  heart. 
We  have  in  the  pugilistic  "solar  plexus"  blow  a  familiar  cause 
of  reflex  inhibition — not  any  more  a  physiological  process  than 
the  supposed  controlling  influence  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sympathetic  vasomotor  terminals  pro- 
duce this  reflex  inhibition  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Newell 
Martin^"  "found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  causes  dilatation 
of  the  small  arteries  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  as  seen  through 
the  hand  lens/*  "Moreover,**  writes  HowelP**  in  this  connec- 
tion, "when  the  heart  is  exposed  and  artificial  respiration  is 
stopped,  the  arteries  may  be  seen  to  dilate  before  the  asphyxia 
causes  any  general  rise  of  arterial  pressure."  These  results 
are  readily  accounted  for  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sympathetic  fibers  are  distributed  only  to  the  terminal  arter- 
ioles. The  two  exciting  agents  (toxic  wastes  due  to  hypo- 
catabolism  when  artificial  respiration  ceased,  as  to  the  second 


"  Brodie  and  Russell:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxvl,  p.  92,  1900. 

•*  Tarchanoff:    Arch,  de  physiol.  norm,  et  path.,  T.  ii,  2  s^rle,  p.  498,  1875. 

*•  PranCols-Pranck :    Trav.  du  Lab.  de  Marey,  II,  p.  221,  1876. 

••Goltz:    Vlrchow's  Archlv,  Bd.  xxvl.  S.  1.  1863. 

-"  Newell  Martin:    Trans.  Med.  and  Chlr.  Faculty  of  Maryland,  p.  291.  1891. 

••HoweU:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  550.  1905. 
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cause),  by  causing  constriction  of  these  terminal  vessels, 
obstruct  their  blood-stream,  and  cause  the  latter  to  expand  the 
vessels  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  specific  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
terminals.  Howell,^^  in  his  review  of  the  tonic  activity  of  vaso- 
motor nerves,  says:  "Normally,  the  arteries — that  is,  the  arte- 
rioles — are  kept  in  a  condition  of  tone  by  impulses  received 
through  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers."  He  evidently  means 
sympathetic  fibers,  for  all  the  examples  he  cites  refer  to  stimu- 
lation of  sympathetic  nerves.  Moreover,  Hall,  in  accord  with 
all  other  physiologists,  states  that  the  smaller  arteries  and 
arterioles  are  supplied  with  sympathetic  vasoconstrictor  fibers. 
Xow,  Howell  writes:  "When  vasoconstrictor  fibers  are  stimu- 
lated there  is  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  in  the  artery  supplying  the 
organ  and  a  fall  of  pressure  in  the  veins  emerging  from  the 
organ.  This  result  is  what  we  should  expect  if  the  constriction 
takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  arterioles."  This  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  sympathetic  with  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  influences  in  some  way  the  volume  of  blood  ad- 
mitted into  it. 

The  need  of  such  a  regulative  factor  almost  imposes  itself 
in  view  of  the  following  additional  statements  by  Howell :  "The 
capillary  region,  including  the  smallest  arterioles  and  veins, 
offers  a  great  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  this  resistance 
is  spoken  of  as  the  peripheral  i-esistance.  Its  effect  is  to  raise 
the  pressure  on  the  arterial  side  and  lower  it  on  the  venous 
side.  When  other  conditions  in  the  circulation  remain  con- 
stant it  is  found  that  an  increase  in  peripheral  resistance, 
caused  usually  by  a  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  is  followed 
by  a  rise  of  arterial  pressures  and  a  fall  of  venous  pressures. 
On  the  contrary,  a  Jilataiion  of  the  arterioles  in  any  organ  is 
followed  by  a  fall  of  pressure  in  its  artery  or  arteries  and  a  rise 
of  pressure  in  its  veins."  This  quotation  repeats,  in  a  measure, 
the  contents  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  If,  however,  the  two 
are  carefully  compared,  a  salient  feature  will  assert  ib^elf, 
namely,  it  is  the  sj/ni pathetic  fibers  supplied  to  the  arterioles 
which  govern  peripheral  resistance  and  thai,  therefore,  peri* 
pheral  resistance  is  governed  by  the  sympathetic  center, 

"Howell:    Ibid.,  p.  538. 
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The  far-reaehing  importance  of  this  function  will  now 
assert  itself.  Osier*^  remarks:  "Tissue  irrigation  is  primarily 
from  the  heart,  but  in  all  extensive  systems  of  this  sort,  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  local  territories  for  variations  in  the  sup- 
ply, according  to  the  needs  of  a  part.  The  sluices  are  arranged 
by  means  of  the  siop-cock  action  of  the  arteries y  which  contract 
or  expand  under  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  ganglia,  cen- 
tral and  peripheral.  If  the  sluices  of  one  large  district  are  too 
widely  open,  so  much  blood  may  enter  that  other  important 
regiona  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  at  work.^^  Now,  this 
"stop-cock  action  of  the  arteries^'  cannot  be  accounted  for  when 
the  vasomotor  system  per  se  is  considered  as  the  mechanical 
factor  in  the  process,  since  constriction  of  the  larger  vessels 
would  overcome  that  of*  the  smaller  into  which  they  drive  their 
blood.  The  body  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  provided  with  an  autonomous  vasomotor  system,  the 
sympathetic,  which  presides  solely  over  this  "stop-cock  action.*' 
The  ganglia  to  which  Osier  refers  are,  in  fact,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

This  "stop-cock  action"  has  a  specific  purpose  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  namely,  that  of  enforcing  the  resumption  of 
their  normal  caliber  to  the  small  vessels  and  arterioles  after 
dilation  by  the  strict o-dilat or s.  Through  this  role,  sympathetic 
fibers  take  an  active  part  in  all  organic  functions,  as  will  now  be 
shown. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  I  submitted  the  evidence  which 
had  led  me  to  conclude  (1)  that  an  exacerbation  of  activity  in 
any  organ  was  the  result  of  the  admission  into  it  of  an  excess 
of  blood  over  and  above  that  circulating  through  it  during 
repose;  (2)  that  this  was  brought  about  by  dilation  of  the 
arteries  which  admitted  the  blood  into  this  organ ;  (3)  that  this 
dilation  was  due  to  diminution  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  walls  of 
these  arteries  and  the  resulting  hypocatabolism  therein;  and 
finally  (4)  that  this  was  accomplished  by  cranial  motor-nerve 
terminals  distributed  to  the  vasa  vasorum  or  capillaries  which 
nourished  these  vessels. 

Now,  this  "stricto-dilation"  of  the  supply  arteries  may  well 
be  compared  to  turning  on  of  the  blood-stream  by  opening  the 


Oaler:     "Pract.    of   Medicine,"    p.    718,    1905. 
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stop-cock.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  so  important  a  ftinc- 
tion  as  the  resumption  by  the  dilated  arterioles  of  their  normal 
caliber,  i.e,,  to  a  degree  of  contraction  exactly  adapted  to  nutri- 
tion and  just  short  of  functional  activity,  cannot  be  left  to  so 
uncertain  a  process  as  passive  dilation.  Nor  can  it  be  left  to 
the  fibers  of  the  vasomotor  system,  for  this  would  entail  con- 
striction of  the  larger  arteries  of  the  body  also,  and,  by  forcibly 
dilating  the  small  arteries  of  the  organ,  defeat  the  object  in 
view.  But  this  object  is  fulfilled  by  terminal  fibers  of  the 
sympathetic  which  provoke  vasoconstriction  of  the  arterioles. 
They  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  into  the  organ  dur- 
ing active  function — partly  turn  off  the  stop-cock,  as  it  were 
(not  entirely,  since  this  would  cause  arrest  of  function,  i.e., 
inhibition),  and  cause  the  organ  to  resume  the  passive  state — 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  ever  readv  to  become  active  when  the 
stream  of  blood  passing  through  it  is  again  enlarged  through 
the  vasodilator  impulses  of  the  stricto-dilators. 

The  schematic  illustration  shown  herewith  represents  in 
Figs.  1  and  2  the  mechanism  through  which  an  arteriole  is 
dilated  by  the  stricto-dilators,  which  are  fibers  of  a  cranuil 
motor  or  secretory  nerve  (the  vagus,  facial,  etc.),  during  func- 
tion; and  then  restored  to  the  passive  state  by  the  sympa- 
thetic vasoconstrictor  fillers.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  sym])athetic  coiilor  is  located,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter,  in  tlic  same  organ  to  which  I  had  traced  the 
cranial  nerves,  viz.,  the  ])()sterior  or  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
body.  The  purj)ose  of  this  intimate  relationship  is  self-evident, 
now  that  we  have  seen  that  the  functions  of  all  organs  are 
carried  on  by  the  joint  action  of  the  terminals  of  a  cranial  and 
synii)athetic  nerve. 

Briefly,  it  appears  to  nie:  (1)  Thai  the  sympathetic 
sj/stcm  (Jor.^  not,  as  naw  hrlirvcil,  earn/  on  motor,  dilator, 
serretorj/.  or  inhihilorj/  functions:  {'!)  that  its  function  is 
parch/  vasoronMrictor.  its  prid  hring  limited  to  the  small  arte* 
rir.s  or  arterioles:  (l\)  that  it  is  en-firehj  independent  of  the 
vasomotor  si/steni  fir  hose  action  is  general ),  heing  capable,  ttnlike 
the  latter,  of  influencing  eacJi  organ  individually ;  (4)  that  its 
terminals  form  part  of  the  mechanism  of  all  organs;  (5)  that 
the  specific  role  of  its  terminal  fibers  is  to  oppose  the  stricto- 
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dilators  and  restore  the  arterioles  of  an  organ  to  their  normal 
caliber  when  the  functional  activity  of  that  organ  is  to  cease; 
(6)  that  the  volume  of  blood  which  circulates  through  any 
organ,  whether  the  latter  be  in  the  passive  state  or  functionally 
active,  is  regulated  by  the  joint  action  of  the  motor  and  sympa^ 
thetic  centers  in  the  posterior  pituitary;  (7)  when  the  organ  is 
to  become  functionally  active,  the  stricto-dilators  cause  its  ves» 
sels  to  relax  and  to  augment  the  volume  of  blood  coursing 
through  it;  when  its  activity  is  to  cease,  the  sympathetic  con- 
strictors cause  the  vessels  to  contract  sufficiently  to  reduce  the 
blood  in  transit  to  the  volume  required  for  adequate  local 
nutrition. 

The  conjoined  action  of  the  S3rmpathetic  and  cranial 
terminals  subserves  another  role  of  special  importance  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics. 

That  the  sympathetic  fibers  distributed  to  the  arterioles 
serve  to  maintain  their  tone  is  a  recognized  fact.  It  becomes 
a  question,  however,  whether  so  simple  a  mechanism  meets  the 
needs  of  the  functions  these  small  vessels  must  perform.  The 
blood  they  transfer  into  the  capillaries  meets  therein  very  great 
resistance,  not  only  in  the  skin,  the  familiar  "peripheral 
resistance,'*  but  in  all  organs.  The  diffusion  of  the  blood- 
plasma  through  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  vital  process  itself  that  the  need 
of  a  mechanism  to  regulate  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
almost  imposes  itself.  The  regulation  of  the  surface  tempera- 
ture, so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  organism,  also 
seems  to  require  the  presence  of  a  local  mechanism  capable  of 
adjusting  the  cutaneous  circulation  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Blushing,  which  under  the  influence  of  emotion  may  occur  sud- 
denly and  last  as  long  as  the  emotion  lasts,  betokens  the  pres- 
ence of  something  more  than  a  system  of  fibers  calculated  to 
sustain  vascular  tonicity,  especially  when  peripheral  resistance 
is  taken  into  account.  The  flushings  of  menopause,  the  "heat- 
waves" of  various  disorders,  localized  inflammation,  etc.,  all  of 
which  occur  irrespective  of  any  general  febrile  state  and  fever 
itself,  are  but  examples  of  many  patho-physiological  phenomena 
which  point  in  the  same  direction. 

All  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages  not  only 
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affords  additional  testimony  to  the  effect  that  a  more  impor- 
tant mechanism  is  present  at  the  threshold  of  the  capillary  sys- 
tem than  has  as  yet  been  discerned,  but  it  indicates  a  close 
parallelism  between  the  physiological  rdle  of  the  heart  and  that 
of  the  arterioles.  The  heart's  innervation  consists  likewise  of 
cranial  and  sympathetic  filaments  by  which  the  organ's  con- 
tractile power  and  rhythm  are  regulated.  Like  the  arterioles, 
it  has  great  resistance  to  overcome,  and  does  it  by  periodical 
muscular  contractions — dilation  to  admit  the  blood  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute through  the  arteries,  constriction  to  project  it  into 
these  vessels.  Briefly,  the  arterioles,  considered  in  this  lights 
are,  like  the  heart,  contractile  muscular  organs  which,  owing 
to  their  contractility  (governed  by  cranial  and  sympathetic 
nerves  through  impulses  received  from  their  respective  centers 
in  the  posterior  pituitary),  are  able  to  project  and  actually 
propel  the  blood  with  sufficient  vigor  to  overcome  resistance. 
While  the  heart  impels  its  blood  into  the  arteries,  the  arterioles 
project  theirs  into  the  capillaries — ^pumping  each  wave  in,  as 
it  were. 

We  have  striking  examples  of  such  a  function  in  many 
lower  forms,  i.e.,  animals  in  which  a  vessel  may  even  fulfill  the 
functions  of  a  heart.  "In  the  various  groups  of  worms  there 
are  many  which  possess  a  very  elaborate  vascular  system," 
writes  Willey,  "while  not  one  of  them  possesses  a  heart.  In 
fact,  in  the  last  mentioned  forms,  the  place  of  a  heart  is  taken, 
functionallv,  bv  contractile  blood-vessels.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  Amphioxus*' — a  lively  little  animal,  as  any  one  knows  w^ho 
has  handled  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  blood  streaming  through  the  arte- 
rioles is  further  propelled  by  the  contractions  of  these  vessels 
at  each  pulsation,  suggests  itself  when  a  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  coat  of  these  small  arteries  is  taken  into 
account.  Berdal'*^*  states  that  "muscle-cells  form  a  single  and 
continuous  layer  around  the  small  vessel''  and  that  "they  are 
wrap])ed  spirally  around  the  arteriole."  Tliis  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  plate.  That  they  receive  nerve-fibers,  i.e.,  sympathetic 
filaments,  we  have  st^n.  Xow,  nerve-impulses  to  muscle-cells 
so  dis|X)so(l  around  a  vessel,  cause  not  only  constriction,  but  also 


*">  Berdal:     "Histologic  Normalc."  p.  307,  1894. 
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^^be  contraction  starting  from  the  inDcr  end  of  the  spiral  mus- 
cle  ^nd  proceeding  toward  the  capillary — centrifugal  propul- 
siozx  of  the  blood.  This  mechanism,  which  may  be  likened  to 
tJigt't^  of  a  tight  ring  slid  along  a  flexible  tube,  is  a  counter- 
pa^-fc  of  that  to  which  the  propulsion  of  food-stuffs  in  the  intes- 
\ixg^^Ll  canal  is  due.  Indeed,  this  parallelism  appears  to  me  very 
su^fi^stive,  since  the  intestines  and  arterioles  represent  in  reality 
th^  extremities  of  the  alimentary  system:  the  intestines  for  the 
aixToission  of  food  materials,  and  the  arterioles  for  their  dis- 
tTi.l3ution  to  the  tissues. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I  would  sug- 
gest, therefore:  (1)     that  the  cranial  and  sympathetic  filaments 
d€^^ributed  to  the  arterioles  carry  on  an  additional  and  more 
important  function  than  that  of  maintaining  their  tonus;     (2) 
iHat  these  nerves,  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  walls  of  the  arte- 
rioles  of  spirally  disposed  muscles,  endow  these  vessels  with  a 
specml  property:    that  of  increasing  the  vis  a  tergo  motion  of 
the  blood  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  capillaries, 

MUGS    WHICH    PROMOTE    THE    FORMATION    OF    AUTO-ANTI- 
TOXIN AND  INCITE  AN  ARTIFICIAL  FEVER  BY  EXCITING 
THE    VASOMOTOR    AND    SYMPATHETIC    CENTERS. 

"Since  the  researches  of  Claude  Bernard,  of  Vulpian,  of 
Kolliker,''  writes  Bichet,^"  "the   term  ^curarizing  poisons'  is 
gireB  to  many  substances  which,  like  curare,  abolish  the  action 
of    Tnotor  nerves   upon  muscles.     The   action    of   these  sub- 
stances,'* adds  this  eminent  physiologist,  however,  "is  hardly 
beti:er  known  than  that  of  curare  itself.     It  is  generally  ad- 
mit: ted  that  it  is  upon  the  intramuscular  terminals  that  these 
poisons  elect  to  attack;    but  we  are  far  from  being  informed 
as   to   the  modifications  of  which  they  are  the  seat."     The  list 
of   tlic  poisons  referred  to  includes  the  alkaloids  of  drugs  in 
geneiral  use,  atropine,  aconitine  and  brucine,  for  instance. 

-As  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  the  prevailing  belief 
that  "these  drugs  act  directly  upon  the  nerve-endings  is  errone- 
ous   and  misleading. 

That  a  motor  nerve  augments  the  volume  of  blood  supplied 
tOflLxn  organ,  and  thereby  incites  functional  activity;  was  shown 

■•  Hichet:     Imc,  eit.,  p.  622. 
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by  Claude  Bernard.     Indeed,  as  emphasized  by  Arnold,  Browi 
Sequard,  Budge,  and  recently  by  Jacques  Loeb,***  ganglia  as 
nerves  serve  only  to  increase  the  inherent  sensitiveness  of 
given  structure  by  enhancing,  through  a  greater  blood  suppl 
its  intrinsic  metabolism.     I  have  just  pointed  out  how  this 
accomplished,  viz.,  by  stricto-dQation  of  the  arterioles  of  i 
organ.     We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  when  the  functions 
this  organ  are  to  cease,  the  sympathetic  fibers  distributed 
the  muscular  layer  of  its  arterioles  cause  the  latter  to  contra« 

The  effects  of  curare — and  of  the  many  poisons  it  exem 
plifies — are  no  longer  obscure  when  this  mechanism  is  tak 
into  account. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  classical  experiments  of  Claw 
Bernard  and  KoUiker,  in  which  ligation  of  the  arteries  of  o- 
leg  protects  it  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  prove  that  curb 
acts  directly  upon  the  peripheral  tissues  and  not  primarily  * 
the  central  nervous  system.  This  claim  is  unfounded,*  ho* 
ever,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  since  the  immunity  of  the  1« 
referred  to  can  be  explained  in  another  way.  Thus,  if  it 
injected  curare,  by  acting  directly  upon  the  sympathetic  cente 
were  to  cause  sufficient  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  lej 
muscles,  ligation  of  the  artery  of  that  leg  would  also  annul  tl 
effects  of  the  poison  in  that  leg,  since  the  resulting  ischsem: 
of  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  below  the  ligature  would  prevei 
tlie  marked  coiistrietion  of  the  sympathetic  terminals,  whi( 
causes  paralysis  by  blockhig  the  circulation  to  the  nerve  te 
minals,  the  muscles,  etc.  The  poison,  by  irritating  the  centr 
origin  of  the  nerves  to  the  arterioles,  would  thus  paralyze  8 
the  muscles  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  those  of  tl 
limb,  as  observed  experimentally. 

As  we  will  see,  this  general  principle  is  applicable  to  mai 
drugs,  including  ana'stheties  and  analgesics.  In  the  case, 
least,  of  some  of  the  latter,  the  action  on  the  sympathetic  ce: 
ter  is  of  such  importance  that  the  peripheral  effects  are  arrests 
experimentally  by  section  of  the  basal  or  spinal  paths  throu| 
which  sympathetic  impulses  are  transmitted. 

Kichet  also  says,  however:  '^Nerve-cells  are  exceeding 
varied,  and  the  various  poisons  do  not  exert  the  same  actic 

**♦  Jacques  Locb:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  3G. 
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upon  them.    There  are  special  affinities  by  this  or  that  nervous 

element,  for  this  or  that  poison.     Atropine  will  fix  itself  upon 

the  nerve-terminals  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  third  or  tenth 

pwr;    curare,  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  vegetative  life;   mus- 

^^^ine,  upon  the  cardiac  ganglia;   digitaline,  upon  the  bulbar 

cardiac  centers;  cocaine,  upon  the  sensory  terminals  of  nerves." 

"  hile  the  fact  that  the  local  application  of  the  drugs  referred 

*o  produces  these  effects,  such  is  not  the  case  (in  the  light  of 

^y  views)  when  they  are  administered  orally,  subcutaneously  or 

intravenously;     all  the  "curarizing''  drugs  act  in  the  manner 

f        ^P^cified  above,  viz.,  by  exciting  the  sympathetic  center,  either 

*'one    or  as  one  of  the  centers  of  a  group  for  which  the  drug 

^^y     have  special  affinity — precisely  as  it  has  for  peripheral 

''<?rv'e-cells  yvhen  applied  topically. 

The  action  of  a  drug  upon  the  vasomotor  center — affecting 
inrough  it  the  larger  vessels — is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
^<^nt    related  by  Leonard  Hill:**    **By  the  injection  of  essential 
^"   of  absinthe  in  a  curarized  animal,  the  vasomotor  center  can 
^Xcited  to  the  discharge  of  a  succession  of  powerful  spasms, 
\  ^^ch  of  which  the  arterial  pressure  is  driven  up  to  a  great 
^Oht.     This  phenomenon  suggests  a  clonic  fit  of  the  center, 
^  ^     olonus  of  involuntar}'  muscle  naturally  taking  place  at  a 
slower  rate  than  that  of  skeletal  muscles."     It  is  evidently 
.  ^    Action  of  the  vasomotor  center  alone  which  caused  the  ffreat 
^      ^f  pressure,  since — interpreted  from  my  viewpoint — the 
^'fe  had  already  excited  the  sympathetic  center,  producing 
J.'    ^^^^sive  constriction  of  the  arterioles  and  (what  is  now  be- 
d  to  be  paralysis  of  the  nerve  terminals  directly  by  the 
^n)  ischsemia  of  the  nerve-endings  and  arrest  of  their  func- 
The  great  rise  of  blood-pressure  itself  thus  becomes  a 
result  of  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  constricted 
J      *"^^"Tiole8  to  the  blood  projected  towards  the  periphery  by  the 
-l^y.^       '^Jer  and  greater  vessels  which  are  themselves  constricted,  but 
-f  ^^^^^ugh  impulses  from  the  vasomotor  center.     An  important 
re  is  emphasized  by  these  facts,  viz.,  that  the  vasomotor 
er   can   be   stimulated   independently    of    the    sympathetic 
ter,  and  vice  versa. 
These  two  centers  may  even  be  caused  to  antagonize  each 


^  Leonard  HUl:    Schifer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol,"  rol.  il,  p.  139.  1900. 
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other.    Thus,  as  stated  by  Stewart/^  a  small  dose  of  atropiay 
given  hypodennically,  "abolishes  the  secretory  action  of  the 
chorda  tympani/'    He  also  says,  however,  that  "pilocarpine  is 
the  physiological  antagonist  of  atropia,  and  restores  the  secre- 
tion which  atropia  has  abolished,'^  as  first  shown  by  Langley. 
Now,  after  atropia,  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  center,  has 
caused  hyperconstriction  of  the  arterioles,  the  chorda  tynipani 
can  no  longer  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  when  excited,  because 
the  arterioles  are  kepi  constricted  by  the  sympathetic  constric- 
tors.    This   is  overcome  by  pilocarpine,  however,  because  it 
causes  (1)  "after  a  few  moments,"  as  stated  by  Wood,*'  "the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  a  slow  pulse  with  increased  arterial 
pressure" — which  means  that  it  excites  powerfully  the  vaso- 
motor center,   the  slowing  of   the   heart   being  due   to    the 
increased   resistance   of   the  blood-column.     This   provides   a 
mechanical  agent  capable  of  enforcing  relaxation  of  the  con- 
stricted arterioles:    the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  blood  pro- 
jected into  it  by  the  deeper  contracting  arteries. 

We  thus  have  two  centers  acting  individually,  sympathetic 
and  vasomotor,  and  peripheral  effects  which  require  no  local 
action  of  the  drugs  to  account  for  them.  If  we  now  add  the 
adrenal  centery  influenced  through  the  test-organ,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  which  to  toxics  has  already  ])een  shown,  we  have  three 
centers  which  (simply  because  of  their  identity  as  the  most 
highly  organized  sensitive  structures  of  the  bod}-)  are  stim- 
ulated— or  better,  irritated — by  certain  agents,  several  of  which 
are  among  our  time-honored  remedies. 

The  remedies  studied  in  the  present  chapter  will  include 
those  which,  besides  calling  forth  a  reaction  of  the  test-organ 
and  through  it  increased  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter, excite  (as  a  foreign  constit4ient  of  the  blood)  either  the 
symj)athetic  center  or  the  vasomotor  center.  It  will  be  shown 
that  in  each  ease  the  specific  action  of  the  drug  is  accounted 
for  througli  the  comhination  of  centers  affected,  and  the  degree 
of  irritation  to  wliich  the  drug  submits  each  of  them.  Al- 
though tlie  latter  are  always  placed  in  evidence,  and  the  data 
submitted,  in  accord  with  recorded  experimental  evidence,  point 


*a  Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiol.."  p.  347.  1900. 
*»Wood:    Lov.  cU.,  thirteonth  edition,  p.  724,  1906. 
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'o  ihem  as  the  nervous   elements   (owing  to   their  greater 

^Aerent  sensitiveness)  most  actively  excited  by  the  drug,  it  is 

possible  that  in  the  case  of  some  agents,  strychnine  for  example, 

the    subsidiary  centers  of  the  cord,  bulbar  and  spinal,  may  be 

lilceivise  excited  as  they  are  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  frog, 

for     instance.     This  applies  mainly,  however,  to  those  drugs 

whicli.  affect  the  vasomotor  (bulbar)  center.     In  drugs  of  the 

coal—ii^r  series,  such  as  antipyrin  and  other  antipyretics,  for 

6X8.1X1  pie,  all  effects  cease  when  the  base  of  the  brain  is  tran- 

secfc^d  far  above  the  bulb  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 

pitiaitary  body — the  organ  which  contains  the  adrenal  and  sym- 

pat: luetic  centers. 

A  salient  fact  asserts  itself  in  this  connection,  however, 

*^'-2?-,     that  drugs  administered  internally  invariably  affect  nerve- 

^^1 1^   of  the  spinal  system  only.     There  is  no  tangible  proof  in 

^^I>;j>ort  of  the  prevailing  belief  that  drugs,  belladonna  and 

ine,  for  instance,  produce  delirium  by  acting  directly  on 

cerebral  nerve-cells;  while,  conversely,  there  is  ample  evi- 

«e  to  the  effect  that  hypersemia  of  these  cells — especially  in 

of  the  fact  pointed  out  by  myself  that  adrenoxidase-laden 

^ma  circulates  in  nervous  elements  as  it  does  in  all  other 

lular  elements — can  provoke  this  symptom.     Hyperemia  is 

•ely  a  motor  phenomenon,  i,e,,  an  excess  of  blood  driven  into 

brain  by  excessive  vasomotor  activity.     We  have  in  the 

laneous  hyperaesthesia  produced  by  corresponding  drugs,  not 

^y  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  proof  that  the  sensory  ele- 

its — such  as  those  of  which  the  entire  cerebrum  is  composed — 

longh  capable  of  transmitting  impulses  to  the  cord  which 

^rein  awaken  motor  stimuli)   can  be  rendered  overactive  by 

viupranormal  supply  of  blood. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  (1)  drugs  admin- 

iered  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermicaJly  produce  none  of  their 

^ects  by  acting  directly  on  peripheral  structures,  including  the 

'^rebrum,  heart  and  cutaneous  sensory  nerve  organs;  (2)  they 

^mvariably  do  so  by  stimulating  or  depressing  one  or  more  cen- 

'^ers  in  the  spinal  system,  and  particularly,  and  in  many  instances 

'Solely,  those  located  in  its  chief  center,  the  .posterior  pituitary 

tody. 

The  drugs  reviewed  in  the  present  chapter  are  those  which 
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— as  I  interpret  their  physiological  action — stimulate  the  three 
centers  referred  to — all  of  which  influence  the  body  at  large. 
When  stimulated  by  either  of  these  drugs,  the  sympaihetic  ceii-. 
ier  reacts  in  its  own  specific  way.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  sympathetic  terminals  to  regulate  the  tonus  of 
the  arterioles,  i.e.,  their  mean  caliber  during  their  dilation  and 
contraction  at  each  pulsation,  and  it  is  this  function  ihat  they 
exaggerate  when  their  center  is  excited :  they  reduce  this  mean 
caliber.  At  first,  however,  or  when  small  therapeutic  doses  are 
given,  this  serves  only  to  increase  the  propulsive  activity  of  the 
arterioles,  for  the  abnormal  narrowing  of  these  vessels  is  fol- 
lowed by  their  reflex  dilation  (stricto-dilation  from  my  view- 
point)— ^a  generally  recognized  function,  the  increase  of  the 
propulsive  power  being  due  to  the  fact  that  both  dilation  and 
contraction  of  the  vessels  are  exaggerated.  Gradually  as  the 
dose  is  increased,  however,  the  sympathetic  stimuli  become  so 
energetic  that  the  arterioles  are  kept  constricted,  the  vasodila- 
tor reflex  action  being  increasingly  overpowered.  Finally,  their 
constriction  becomes  such  that  their  lumen  is  obliterated,  a 
condition  which  entails  death  by  arrest  of  the  circulation  in 
the  heart  muscle. 

The  drugs  which  excite  the  vasomotor  cenier,  by  provoking 
constriction  of  the  larger  and  deeper  vessels,  force  an  increased 
volume  of  blood  towards  the  periphery.  The  arterioles  may 
not  only  remain  passive  under  these  conditions,  but  they  may 
be  forcibly  dilated  by  the  centrifugal  streams,  and  the  blood 
invade  the  tissues.  The  symptoms  of  excessive  hypcra?mia 
witnessed,  cerebral,  muscular,  etc.,  are  but  normal  results  of 
such  a  process. 

The  drugs  reviewed  in  the  present  section  arc  all  able 
more  or  less  actively  to  excite  the  test-organ,  and  thus  to 
increase,  through  the  adreno'ihyroid  center,  the  volume  of  adren- 
oxidase  and  thyroidase  produced.  This  means  that  they  can 
enhance  the  })rotective  properties  of  the  blood  by  augmenting 
its  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin.  The  main  subjective  phenome- 
non awakened  is  a  rise  of  temperature,  the  adrenal  center  being, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  heat  or  thernionrenic  center.  Although  the 
adrenal  center  is  alone  mentioned  in  this  connection,  it  is  be- 
caufle  the  only  phenomena  in  evidence  are  traceable  only  to  this 
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center.  That  its  "thyroid"  moiety  is  also  active  is  probable, 
however,  since  an  increase  of  adrenoxidase  involves  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  all  its  constituents,  including  thyroidase. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  vari- 
ous combinations  of  these  three  centers  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  various  drugs  treated 
in  this  chapter.  It  will  serve  to  show,  moreover,  that  notwith- 
standing the  simpler  explanation  of  their  action  which  I  sub- 
nut,  the  specific  action  of  each  drug  remains  clearly  defined. 

The  physiological  action  of  belladonna  and  atropine  illus- 
trates the  joint  action  of  the  adrenal  and  sympathetic  centers. 
A  protective  reaction  of  the  test-organ  being  provoked,  the 
Wood  is  rendered  richer  in  adrenoxidase  and  therefore  in  auto- 
*ntitoxin.     The  sympathetic  center  being  simultaneously  ex- 
cited, the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles  is  enhanced  and 
^  Unusual  quantity  of  blood  rich  in  adrenoxidase  and  auto- 
*ntitoxin  is  thus  projected  into  the  capillaries  of  all  organs. 
**<^nce  the  cutaneous  hypera^mia  and  other  symptoms  observed. 
ne  beneficial  effects  thus  become  plain:   it  initiates  an  artifi- 
^^A  fever,  and  enhances  circulatory  activity  in  exposed  organs. 
®  t-oxic  effects  become  manifest  through  the  sympathetic  cen- 
»   tVie  result  being  excessive  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of 
^  heart  and  anterior  pituitary,  the  circulation  in  these  organs 
^^Hiing  inadequate  to  sustain  life. 
t  digitalis  likewise  stimulates  the  two  centers  affected  by 

*^^onna.    -Indeed,  like  atropine,  digitaliue  in  large   doses 
^.      ^^s  dryness  of  the  throat,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  hallucina- 
'.     ^^>  etc.     Digitalis  differs  from  belladonna,  however,  in  that 
.  ^^cites  much  more  actively  the  adrenal  center,  and  with  less 
.  ^^X*  the  sympathetic  center.     The  blood  is  thus  not  only  made 
'^er   in    adrenoxidase   and    other   substances  which  sustain 
^^abolism  and  nutrition,  but,  the  center  which  governs  the 
r.   spelling  power  of  the  arterioles  being  activated,  the  nutri- 
^^al  elements  are  driven  into  the  tissues,  including  the  vas- 
^lar  and   cardiac  muscle,   with  unusual  vigor.     The  energy 
^^tK  which  digitalis  excites  the  test-organ,  and  through  it  the 
^^renals,  manifests  itself  in  another  way:  the  direct  action  of 
^^e  excess  of  secretion  on  the  right  ventricle.     So  marked  is 
this  action  that  large  doses  disturb  the  synchronism  of  the  two 
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Trzrr.jL'f^.     I:  i:*  ihroo^  both  the  arterial  and  yenous  blood 
.:  rrvii  ri  :ha:  zhe  heart's  pover  is  increased  and  sustained  by 

y\s  r-i-n    r  m>I  ^trjchnine  introduce  another  combinatioa : 
i'.\=,i\±ryzi.    i  :h.e  adreniil  center  (through  the  test-organ)  and 
;:  :!it  :  il.iLr  vx?*>cio:or  center.    Here,  the  metabolic  activity 
•::  xl    ;rriz<  ir<i  rheir  nutrition  is  likewise  enhanced,  bat 
-i^trii  :i  iv::- i::nz  ihe  sympathetic  center  which  increases 
:iic  rr:r-l-;-. r  r«:wrr  of  the  arterioles,  strychnine  excites  the 
vi>;:::::;r  vj^-icr  oz.Iv.  and  bv  thus  provoking  constriction  ol 
Th-c  i^^r^fr  v^<c?tl5,  i:  causes  a  greater  volume  of  blood  to  A^- 
^..iljitr    :-   :ir   smaller   vessels   and   capillaries.    Therapeutic 
oc<<.  :">,rv::n?.  :hus  transfer  to  the  arterioles  an  unuBva.*^ 
.:uAr.:::v  ;:  t.x'o — and  thenrbv  enable  these  small  vessels     ^^ 
::  ur.sr.  :h-:  ::>sur<  more  aotively.    When  large  doses  are  giv^^» 
h-  w^v-r.  :::^'  sirvani  rorvibly  dilates  the  arterioles,  and  hig 
ox;.\rcr.  :^r:     l-^xi  invade*  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  ixi- 
clt>.  :":>:  >\:r.  ^tv..  :r.  >uoh  quantities  that  convulsions  occa^  ^ 

C  •• :  dVAi  •  ■-.rf'i/  assert  themselves  as  more  powerful  sti 
lav.ts  '  :"  :':-.t   :^s:-.^rj:a:i  and  adrenal  center  than  either  b^ 
d'^v.M.  ^:\:::a!:s,  -^r  strychume.     The  resulting  marked  incr^ 
of  ;u:r» ::  ^\:*:;ist  :v.  :ht  M«xhI  not  only  augments  correspondiiB. 
t:u   ;u:;»-.:y  o:  all  r.ioiaMio  processes,  but  as  both  coca 
i\\a:vv.  '.:m    ?:7\v::r.  r.o,  excite  the  bulbar  vasomotor  cent^ 
::.:>  :  .^v.  ">  ^r^j-.^to-:  in  irreater  quantity  into  the  arteriol 
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The  characteristic  effect 


iOva  or.  i\w  :\\\:<<\i\at  sv^mu  is  due  mainlv,  therefore,  to  its  ve 
iiiarkoJ.  a^::«Mi  on  liu  a.:r^:.al  center,  sustained  by  the  rise 
vas^r.lar  tn.siov.,  wl.ivli  r!-^-  «s.  >•>  to  sav,  the  muscular  elemen 
with  hiirb.lv  .»\\::^tm.:ii1  h\*}od.     The  kinship  with  belladonn 
is  siiown  In   tiio  i^ui  that  it  rausos,  in  lar^e  doses,  dilation 
I  lie  pupil,  ilrviu'ss  o{  the  mouth  anil  throat,  etc.;  with  digitali 
hy  its  |Mnverful  aotiiMi  on  the  lieart-musele;   and  with  strych 
nine,  hy  its  marked  art  ion  on  all  museles  and  its  tendency  i 
toxie    doses    to    pnnlure    et^nvulsions,    the    so-called    "cocain 
epilepsy/' 

Qmni'nr  introduees  a  difTerent  phase  of  aetion,  rtz.,  irrita- 
tion of  an  increasing  numher  of  renters  as  the  dose  of  the  drug 
is  increased.     Thus,  when  given  in  therapeutic  doses,  it  excites 
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the  Tasomotor  center,  causing  peripheral  hyperaemia;    larger 
doses  excite  the  sympathetic  center  besides;   still  larger  doses 
excite  the  test-organ  in  addition  to  the  two  others,  and  through 
it  the  adrenal  center.     The  effects  produced  thus  begin  with 
slight  cutaneous  warmth  and  hyperaesthesia,  and  gradually,  as 
the   dose   is  raised,   increase   to  headache,   flushing,   tinnitus, 
etc.,  and  then,  in  some  cases,  to  a  marked  rise  of  the  tempera- 
ture.    The  latter  effect  is   shown  to   be   due  to  the   specific 
property  which  quinine  shows  prominently  in  malaria,  i.e.,  a 
direct  toxic  action  upon  certain  parasites,  including  the  Plas- 
modium   malariae — but,    unfortunately,    the    leucocytes    also. 
This  action  is  exercised  irrespective  of  the  influence  of  the 
drug  upon  the  various  centers,  but  the  latter  assists  materially 
tlie  curative  process  by  causing  a  greater  volume  of  blood  to 
circulate  in  the  capillaries — which  include  those  of  the  liver 
Bknd  skin — thereby  bringing  about  an  artificial  febrile  process 
131  which  the  quinine  acts  as  the  body^s  immunizing  agent. 

That   these   simplified    conceptions   of   the   physiological 
ction  of  these  various  drugs  are  sound,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
hat  in  every  instance  the  indications  they  suggest  in  the  many 
iseases  in  which  they  are  used  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
teachings  of  clinical  experience. 

Idiosyncrasy. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  marked  suscep- 
iibility  shown  by  many  persons  to  the  action  of  various  drugs. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  becomes  evident  when,  in  accord 
with  my  views,  nerve-centers  are  regarded  as  the  structures 
directly  irritated  by  drugs.  In  the  first  volume  I  referred  to 
the  posterior  pituitary  body  as  the  sensorium  commune^  i.e.,  as 
the  organ  through  which  all  violent  emotions,  shock,  surgical 
shock,  etc. — and  to  which  I  may  add  another  obscure  phenome- 
non, concussion,  react  upon  the  organism  at  large,  all  owing  to 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  its  highly  organized  centers.  That 
blood  contaminated  by  irritating  drugs,  poisons,  toxins,  etc.,  in 
circulating  in  the  nervous  elements  of  such  an  organ,  should 
readily  excite  these  elements  is  self-evident.  That  such  blood 
should  not  excite  these  centers  to  the  same  degree  in  all  indi- 
viduals, however,  is  as  obvious;  it  is  here  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  secret  of  idiosyncrasy  lies,  viz.,  in  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  ' 
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of  the  nerve-centers  upon  which  drugs  act,  and  particularly  the 
sympathetic  center. 

This  feature  of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
some  of  the  drugs  studied  in  the  present  and  in  the  next 
chapters. 

BELLADONNA  AND  ATROPINE. 

Physiological  Action. — Belladonna  and  its  alkaloid,  atro- 
pine^ owe  their  therapeutic  properties  to  the  fact  that  they 
stimulate  (1)  the  test-organ  (anterior  pituitary),  and  through 
it  the  adrenal  center;*  and  (2)  t*he  sympathetic  center  (pos- 
terior pituitary),  which  governs  the  tonus  and  propulsive  activ- 
ity of  the  arterioles.* 

The  experiments  of  Lombard,^  confirmed  by  Calmette,**  have  shown 
that  the  leucocytes  ingest  atropine  injected  in  the  blood,  and  that  the 
latter  itself  contains  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  poison.  As 
these  cells  ultimately  secrete  their  contents,  the  drug  is  doubtless 
returned  to  the  circulation,  as  is  the  case  with  other  drugs.  The 
influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center  (which  is 
also  the  heat  or  thermogenic  center)  is  shown  by  its  marked  influence 
upon  the  temperature.  Thus,  Meuriot*  observed,  in  man,  an  elevation 
of  temperature  ranging  from  CS**  to  1.1**  C.  (0.9**  to  2®  F.)  after  the  use 
of  therapeutic  doses,  and  refers  to  Eulenburg  as  having  made  a  similar 
observation.  He  also  obtained  in  dogs,  from  doses  corresponding  with 
the  equivalents  of  therapeutic  doses  in  man,  a  rise  of  from  1^  to  3^  C. 
(1.8°  to  5.4°  F.)  and  alludes  to  DumC'ril,  Demarquay  and  Lecointe  as 
having  caused  a  rise  of  4°  C.  (7.2°  F. )  after  small  doses,  and  a  fall  of 
3°  C  (5.4°  F.)  after  toxic  doses.  That  this  rise  is  due  to  excitation 
of  the  adrenal  center,  where  1  located  the  heat-center,  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Ott  and  Collinar,"  who  found  that  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture occurred  irrespective  of  the  variations  of  blood- pressure,  and 
ascribed  it,  therefore,  to  a  stimulating  action  of  the  drug  on  the  ther- 
niogenetic  centers.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  excitation  of  the  test- 
organ,  and  through  it  the  adrenal  center,  caused  glycosuria;  now 
Raphael**  not  only  observed  glycosuria  when  atropine  was  used  experi- 
mentally, but  also  in  individuals  under  the  influence  of  large  doses. 

The  action  of  atropine  upon  the  vascular  mechanism  is  generally 
recognized.  That  it  is  the  arterioles  which  are  mainly  influenced  (since 
all  vessels  are  to  a  certain  degree  constricted  through  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood )  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  toxic  dosee 
produce  arteriole  hyperconstriction,  i.e.,  "inhibition."  Thus  Bezold  and 
Bloebaum"*"  found  that  when  large  doses  of  atropine  were  injected  into 
the  brainward  blood-stream,  i.e.,  the  carotid,  the  heart  was  at  once 
greatly   slowed.     That   this  is  due   to  paralysis  of  the  heart   through 

•  Author' 8  concluftion. 

"  Lombard:    Th^se  de  Paris.  1901. 

"Calmotte:    Cited  by  Labb4:    hoc.  cit. 

*«Meurlot:    Th^se  de  Paris,  1868. 

*T  Ott  and  Collmar:    Therap.  Gaz.,  Aug..  1887. 

**  Raphael:     Deut.   med.   Woch..   Bd.   xxv,   S.  451,   1899. 

**  Bezold  and  Bloebaum:    UDtersucbungen  aua  der  physlol.  Lab.  xu  WQrs- 
burg,  B.   1. 
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dmBxitnt  blood  supply  is  shown  by  Cushny's  statement,'"  that  large  quan- 
tities of  atropine  *'weaken  and  depress  the  heart  muscle,  and  the  con- 
trcL^iionB  consequently  become  slower  and  weaker,  and  the  output  of  the 
rt  is  less  than  normal." 
The  central  origin  of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  belladonna 
atropine  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Bezold  and  Bloebaum*^ 
/o-ajx-nd  transection  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  annulled  its 
-^Lion  on  the  blood-pressure,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Wood. 

By  its  action  on  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center  bella- 

nna  increases  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood, 

ile  by  its  action  on  the  sympathetic  center,  it  enhances  the 

^od-propelling  power  of  the  arterioles.*     As  a  result,  the 

pillaries  of  the  entire  organism  are  traversed  by  a  supranor- 

1  quantity  of  arterial  blood  unusually  active  in  oxygenizing 

•operties.*    Hence  the  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  skin  and 

ucous  membranes,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  and  transient 

ushing,  observed  even  when  small  doses  are  taken.*     This  is 

-oon  accompanied  by  dryness  of  the  throat,  owing  to  capillary 

gorgement  of  the  acini  in  the  latter  and  of  the  sudoriferous 

lands   in   the   skin,   and   mechanical   interference   with    their 

unctions. 

When  the  dose  is  large,  various  symptoms  due  to  hyper- 
ia  and  hypermetabolic  activity  in  the  organs  influenced*  are 
■■^vitnessed.  Thus,  a  bright  red  flush,  recalling  that  of  scarla- 
tina, though  more  diffuse,  may  appear  on  the  face  and  grad- 
uflly  involve  the  entire  surface.  Slight  congestive  headache, 
with  giddiness,  insomnia,  mental  confusion,  garrulousness  with 
illusions,  delirium,  which  may  become  violent,  visions,  etc.,  are 
also  observed,  along  with,  in  some  cases,  priapism,  muscular 
reatlessness  and  forcible  micturition,  due  to  more  or  less  sud- 
den involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder.  The  pulse-rate  is 
also  greatly  increased,  and  the  cardiac  contractions  (unless 
toxic  doses  be  taken)  strong,  owing  to  similar  overactivity  of 
the  cardiac  muscle.* 

Cuflhny*  states  that  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  temperature  induced 
by  atropine  "cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely  known."  The  presence  of 
an  excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  coupled  with  the  capillary 
engorgement,  as  previously  explained,  accounts  not  only  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  also  for  the  familiar  symptoms  outlined  above.  The  con- 
eurrenee  of  the  pyrexia  with  cutaneous  disorders  is  plainly  shown  in  all 
cases  attended  with  untoward  effects.     In  a  case  brought  on  by  the  use 


J 


*  Author's  conrluMon. 

•  Cufllmy:    Lor.  cit.,  fourth  edttion,  p.  286,  1906. 
■^  Besold  and  Bloebaum:    Lor.  Ht. 

■  Cuslmy:    Loc.  cit.,  fourth  edition,  p.  288.  1906. 
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of  atropine  as  a  mydriatic,  observed  by  Spurgin,**  for  instance,  a  diffnoe 
rash  resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever,  observable  also  in  the  fanoes,  ooin.- 
cided  with  a  temperature  of  102.7**  F.  and  a  pulse-rate  of  liO.  In 
another  instance  reported  by  the  same  observer,  the  cutaneons  lenons 
were  not  quite  as  marked,  the  temperature  was  101.3°  F.  and  the  pulse- 
rate  116.  In  both  cases  the  morbid  s^^mptoms  disappeared  on  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  drug. 

The  mydriatic  action  of  atropine  is  due  to  a  corresponding 
process  when  the  drug  is  given  internally.*     Here,  however, 
there  are  two  sets  of  muscles:    the  constrictor  fibers,  whicili 
cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  the  dilator  fibers,  which  a.^ 
in  the  opposite  way.     As  both  muscles  are  rendered  overactx'^* 
by  the  excess  of  arterial  blood  rich  in  adrenoxidase  propel^^ 
into  them  by  the  arterioles,  the  delicate  muscular  equip* 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  carry  on  its  functions  is  lost  an 
becomes  a  question  as  to  which  of  the  antiagonistic  muscles 
overcome  the  other.*     The  radiating  fibers  being  best  dispel 
mechanically  (owing  to  direct  traction),*  they  draw  back 
edges  of  the  iris,  enlarging  the  pupil. 

The  local  application  of  atropine  produces  the  same  ei 
but  in  a  dififerent  way.*     It  paralyzes  directly  the  sympathy 
terminals*  of  the  arterioles,  thus  causing  dilation  of  these  v 
sels.     An  excess  of  blood  being  admitted  to  the  muscular  e. 
ments  of  the  iris,*  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  muscles 
awakened*  and  the  radiating  fibers  cause  dilation  of  the  pup^^ 
by  drawing  back  the  iridial  curtain.  • 


T^ndois    (1905)    concludes'^  that  "as  to  the  action  of  poisons  _  ^^ 
tlie    iria    f including   atropine]    ignorance    still    prevails."     The    greate"*^*^ 
contractile  power  of  the  radiating  muscles  when  the  functional  equipoia*-""^ 
between  the  two  .set.s  of  muscles  is  disturbed  is  well  shown  by  the  obser 
rations  of  Bernstein  and  Dogiel,  confirmed  by  Engelhardt,"  that  wher"^ 
electrodes  were  applied  "to  tlie  eyes  in  such  a  way  as  to  aflfect  directly*^ 
the  iris,  contraction  occurred."^'     Again,  the  dependence  of  the  process 
upon  some  difference  in  the  relative  power  of  the  antagonistic  musclef* 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  birds  and  reptiles  atropine  does  not 
cause  dilation  of  the  pupil   (Wharton  Jones,  IvanoflT,  Wood  and  others). 

The  muscular  antagonism  and  the  participation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  process  are  shown  by  the  following  lines  by  Cushny:"  "A 
further  question  is  whether  this  fpi^ralysisl  is  the  only  effect  of  atropine 
on  the  pupil,  or  whether  the  terminations  of  the  dilating  sympathetic 
fibers  are  not  stimulated  at  the  same  time,  and  this  cannot  as  yet  be 
said  to  Ik?  generally  agreed  upon,  although  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
against  the  latter  view.     Its  advocates  have  generally  ignored  the  fact 

•  Author's  conrhmton. 

"Spurgin:    Lancet.   Sept.   30.   1905. 

"Landois:     Loc.  cit..   p.  843,  1905. 

"  Engelhardt:    Untersuchiingen  a.  d.  physiol.  Lab.  zu  Wflr«burg,  U,  S.  321. 

"Cited  by  Wood:    Loc.  cit.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  177,  1906. 

"Cushny:    Loc.  cit.,  fourth  edition,  p.  284,  1936. 
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that  the  constrictor  muscle  is  constantly  opposed  by  dilator  fibers,  and 
that  when  the  former  is  thrown  out  of  activity  by  the  paralysis  of  the 
terminations  of  the  motor  oculi,  the  radiating  fibers  cause  an  active 
dilatation  without  any  stimulation  of  the  nerve  ends  being  necessary.'' 
The  prevailing  misinterpretation  of  the  functions  of  th<»  sympathetic  and 
the  multiplicity  of  functions  erroneously  attributed  to  this  nerve  account 
for  the  vulnerability  of  the  views  Cushny- criticizes.     If,  setting  aside 
assumptions,  we  accept  the  only  actually  demonstrated  function  of  sym- 
pathetic terminals,  that  of  constricting  arterioles,  as  a  foundation  for 
deductions,  the  ground  lor  criticism  disam>ears,  since  the  only  solidly 
established  fact  concerning  the  local  action  of  atropine,   paralysis  of 
nerve-endings,  also  comes  into  play.     By  paralyzing  the  sympathetic  con- 
strictors, therefore,  the  vessels  are  allowed  to  relax  and  to  influence  the 
muscular  fibers  differentially — a  process  which  necessarily  brings  in  the 
Antagonistic  action  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  iris  referred  to  by  Cushny. 
The    hyperemia   produced   by   the   dilation   of   the   arterioles   not   only 
accounts  for  the  dilation  of  the  pupil,  but  the  fact  that  hyperflemia  is 
likewise  the  mode  of  action  when  atropine  is  given  internally,  and  that 
't.he  phenomenon  is  explained  by  a  process  provoked  by  the  drug  in  all 
other  organs,  indicates  that  the  explanation  I  submit  must  be  the  cor- 
"K^ct  one. 

Untoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — When  a  large  dose 
is  taken,  the  symptoms  of  a  therapeutic  dose,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  thirst,  and  dysphagia,  rapidly  increase  in 
intensity,  the  propulsion  of  blood  by  the  arterioles  into  the 
capillaries  assuming  greater  violence.*  The  cutaneous  flush 
then  becomes  very  marked ;  the  congested  brain  and  cord  cause 
violent  excitement,  deliriimi,  spasmodic  choreiform  movements 
of  the  face  and  extremities,  and  also  convulsions,  during  which 
the  patient  may  die. 

When  large  toxic  doses  are  taken,  the  sympathetic  center 
is  more  violently  irritated  than  the  others,  and  hyperconstric- 
tion  of  the  arterioles  follows.*  Those  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
and  heart  being  contracted  with  the  rest,  inhibition  of  their 
functions  occurs,*  and  collapse  is  brought  on  more  or  less  sud- 
denly. Intense  muscular  weakness  which  soon  lapses  into 
paralysis,  particularly  of  the  lower  extremities,  a  rapid,  then 
slow,  weak  and  irregular  pulse  and  heart-beat,  shallow  and 
irregular  respirations,  stupor  and  coma  then  follow  in  quick 
succession,  the  patient  dying  of  respiratory  failure. 

Autopsies  of  cases  in  which  death  occurs  during  the  period  of 
intense  vascular  engorgement  show  this  condition  very  clearly  in  all 
tissues,  including  the  brain  and  cord.  "At  the  autopsy  of  a  subject 
poisoned  by  belladonna,"  writes  Manquat,"  "no  characteristic  lesion  is 
found;  the  changes  witnessed  are  limited  to  a  considerable  hypersemia 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges  and  of  the  cortex,  congestion  of  the  par- 

*  Author'8  conclusion. 

■•Manquat:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  760,  1903. 
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enchymatous  organs  and  of  the  mucous  membranes,  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  a  few  ulcerations  or  sphacelous  areas  of  the  stomach." 
Wood^  says  the  post-mortem  lesions  are  "congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  membranes,  and  even  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord,"  and 
refers  to  Lematre's**  observation  that  '^congestion  of  the  retina  is  an 
almost  characteristic  lesion." 

The  treatment  of  belladonna  and  atropine  poisoning  is 
described  in  a  special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The  ^any  therapeutic  virtues  that  have 
been  credited  to  belladonna  are  sustained  by  the  foregoing 
analysis.  Not  only  does  it  provide  the  blood  with  an  excess  of 
adrenoxidase,  and,  therefore,  of  auto-antitoxin,  but  it  stimu- 
lates also  the  centers  which  augment  tlie  circulatory  activity  of 
the  blood  where  its  antitoxic  properties  can  be  productive  of 
the  best  results.*  In  short,  belladonna,  owing  to  its  alkaloid, 
atropine,  produces  an  artificial  fever.* 

It  is  principally  in  disorders  of  the  respiratory  system  that 
belladonna  and  its  preparations  are  most  efficaciaus.  The 
various  disorders  due  to  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  are  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  depression  of  catabolic  activity*  in  the 
tissues,  the  trypsin,  which  plays  the  active  role  in  the  process, 
requiring  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  to  break  down 
waste  products  adequately.  Cold,  by  inhibiting  this  process, 
causes  the  accumulation  of  imperfectly  catabolized  wastes  in  the 
blood  and  its  consequences — ronjza,  pharyngitis,  tonsillitis,  or 
bronchitis,  the  location  of  the  disorder  corresponding  usually 
with  one  which  previously  has  been  the  seat  of  catarrhal  conges- 
tion. Here,  belladonna  by  increasing  the  antitoxic  activity  of 
the  blood  in  all  capillaries  and  raising  the  temperature  therein, 
not  only  antagonizes  directly  the  morbid  effects  of  cold,  but 
causes  prompt  destruction  of  all  toxic  wastes.* 

In  bronchial  asthma,  neural qia,  niigraine  Jind  hay-fever, 
ascribed  to  the  gouty  "diathesis,"  which  means  the  presence  of 
alloxuric  bases  or  intermediate  waste  products  in  the  blood, 
belladonna  is  beneficial  through  a  similar  process.*  In  asthma 
due  to  hypotension  of  the  arteries,  it  is  also  efficacious  by  in- 
creasing the  blood's  asset  in  adrenoxidase  and  causing  thereby  a 
rise  of  blood-pressure  and  more  perfect  oxygenation,  thus  meet- 


•  Author's  concluftion. 

"Wood:    Loc.   Ht..  thirteenth  edition,  p.   170.  1906. 

**Lematre:    Cited    by    Tardiru:    "Etuao    m^dico-legale    et   clln.    sup    TEm- 
poiBonnement,"  p.  752,  Paris,  1867. 
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ing  tiie  two  morbid  lactors  of  the  disorder.  Spasm,  such  as 
that  of  rheumaiic  torticollis,  dysmenorrhcm,  enuresis  due  to  cys- 
tic irritability,  etc.,  are  also  due  to  hypocatabolism  in  many 
Mwtances,  and  atropine,  by  promoting  the  destruction  of  spas- 
mogenic wastes,  causes  muscular  relaxation. 

The  reported  beneficial  effects  from  the  use  of  atropine  in 

Hifectious  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  etc.,  are  doubtless 

due  to  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  antitoxic  properties  of  the 

Wood.     Its  tendency  to  cause  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  skin, 

^o\irever,  is  a  contraindication  to  its  use. 

In  asthenic  disorders  atropine  is  of  great  value.    In  shocle, 
^Wch  is  due  mainly  to  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  center,*  it  is 
thi&  best  drug  at  our  disposal ;  not  only  does  it  act  directly  upon 
^^  paretic  center,*  but  it  raises  the  blood-pressure  and  restores 
^^^    oapillary  circulation  of  the  heart  and  skin  to  its  normal 
** — provided  alcohol  is  avoided.     This  applies  as  well  to 
'f^e  in  the  asthenic  stage  oi  any  disease,  including  the  acute 
■^^otions,  especially  when  the  heart  is  showing  evidences  of 
^^Isening.     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  at 
^^^■^     disposal  for  the  relief  of  night-sweats  in  phthisis  or  the 
^native  sweats  that  attend  the  advanced  stages  of  many  dis- 
^^^s.     This  symptom  is  likewise  due  to  general  vasodilation 
to  relaxation  of  the  sudoriferous  mechanism.     Atropine 
only  tends  to  correct  this  condition,  but  also  to  counteract 
^^  toxaemia  that  may  be  present.* 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  BELLADONNA  IN  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

The    physiological    action    of    homatropine    hydrobromide, 

^yoscyamus,  hyoscyamine  sulphate  and  stramonium  is  similar 

'to  that  of  belladonna,  though  their  effects  are  less  marked,  their 

Emulating  influence  on  the  various  centers  mentioned  being 

less  violent. 

DIGITALIS. 

Physiological  Action. — In   therapeutic  doses  digitalis  in- 
creases the  nutrition  of  the  heart  and  its  functional  power. 


*  Author'8  conclwfioH. 
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This  is  due  to  the.  concurrent  influence  of  three  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  drug.*  Two  of  these  are  direct  and  energetic 
stimulation  of  the  test-organ  and  through  it  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter, and  also,  but  with  less  violence,  the  sympathetic  centers, 
which  enhances  the  propulsive  action  of  the  arterioles.  As  a 
result  of  the  first  action,  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood  is  increased  and  general  metabolism  is  enhanced  through- 
out the  body.*  The  muscular  elements  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  being  influenced  similarly,*  their  contrac- 
tile power  is  increased,  though  the  heart's  action  is  slowed  by 
the  augmented  resistance  which  the  reduced  caliber  of  the  ves- 
sels entails. 

"In  our  experiments  upon  the  exposed  mammalian  heart,"  writes 
H.  C.  Wood,"*  "we  have  seen  in  the  final  acts  of  digitalis  drama  happen- 
ings so  curious  and  unexpected  that  at  present  no  proposed  theory  as 
to  the  action  of  the  drug  is  sufficient."  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  drug  acts  directly  upon  the  heart  as  it  does  experimentally. 
That  it  does  not,  however,  is  shown  by  the  following  facts:  The  weakest 
so)ution  that  will  act  on  the  isolated  heart  at  all  is  that  of  1  to  50,000. 
To  produce  any  effect  in  an  adult  man  supplied  with  but  13  pounds  of 
blood,  therefore,  at  least  1  grain  (0.06  gm.)  of  digitalin  would  have  to 
be  given  orally,  since  V4  gi*ain,  "the  full  therapeutic  dose'*  (Wood), 
would  only  make  a  solution  of  1  to  200,000.  The  hypodermic  use  of  the 
drug  shows  a  still  greater  discrepancy,  since  Deucher**  found  tnat  a  dose 
of  digitalis  thus  given  produced  the  effects  of  a  dose  four  times  larger 
administered  orally.  A  solution  of  digitalin  in  the  blood-mass  of  1  to 
800,000  (equal  to  Vie  gi*. — 0.004  gm.)  thus  becomes  active,  though 
totally  inadequate  experimentally,  i.e.,  though  sixteen  times  weaker 
than  the  weakest  solution  that  will  affect  the  isolated  heart.  And  this 
allows  nothing  for  the  antitoxic  action  of  the  blood,  wnich  further 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  drug,  or  for  any  dispiTsion  in  the  lymph 
mass,  which  is  twice  greater  than  that  of  the  blood.  Nor  does  it 
allow  for  the  fact  that  an  isolated  heart  does  not  have  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  blood-cohimn  which  it  must  raise  each  time  it  contracts. 

This  is  further  emjihasized  by  the  fact  that  division  of  the  adrenal 
and  vasomotor  nerve-paths  from  the  pituiUiry  annuls  tne  effects  of  digi- 
talis. Thus,  transection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  found 
by  Bezold  and  Hoehm'"  to  cause  a  very  marked  fall  of  blood-pressure  in 
an  animal  under  the  influence  of  digitalis,  while  Traube  and  Boehm  and 
others®*  found  ''that  after  section  of  the  cord  high  up  the  arterial  pres- 
sure is  either  elevated  not  at  all,  or  not  nearly  so  much,  by  digitalis  as 
in  the  normal  animal."  Wfx)d  (Rr.  and  Jr.)*  regard  this  as  "a  strong 
indication  that  the  drug  increases  the  arterial  pressure  largely  by 
increasing  the  peripheral  resistance  without  centric  vasomotor  stimula- 
tion." Tliis  points  also  to  adrenals  as  the  source  of  the  vasoconstrict- 
ing  inflnence,  for  Lanfrlev*"  found,  in  a  series  of  experimenis  with  adrenal 


♦  Author' K  conrluHion. 

«>  Wood:     Lor.  rit.,  thirt<'onth  edition,  p.  318,   1906. 

«^  Dnichor:     Deut.   Arrhiv  f.  klin.   Med..   Hd.   Iviil,  S.  47,  1897. 

«•■'  Boehm:     Arohiv  f.   d.   gos.   Physiol..   Hd.   v,   S.   15.3,  1872. 

««  Cltod  by  Wood:    Lor.   rit.,   thirteenth  edition,  p.   319,  1906. 

"Langley:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,   vol.  xxvil,  p.  237,  1901. 
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extract,  that  its  action  "runs  parallel  with  the  action  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  on  the  blood-vessels,"  and  that  "in  many  cases  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  extract  and  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  correspond  exactly."  Now,  as  the  peripheral  arterioles  are  gov- 
erned by  the  sympathetic,  the  adrenal  secretion  corresponds  in  its  action 
with  that  of  this  nerve,  because  its  action  (as  adrenoxidasc)  on  the 
arterioles  is  the  first  to  manifest  itself,  owing  to  their  diminutive  size. 
Now,  digitalis,  acting  mainly  through  the  adrenal  secretion,  also  in- 
creases the  peripheral  resistance — but  not  by  a  direct  action  of  the  drug 
as  is  generally  believed. 

The  effects  of  digitalis  on  metabolism,  in  consequence  of  its  action 
on  the  adrenal  center,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  lines  by  Manquat:"* 
*'The  exchanges  are  increased,  and  oxidations  augmented,  and  urea  is 
excreted  in  greater  abundance.     According  to  von  Broeck,  the  modifica- 
tions of  urea  and  carbon  dioxide  correspond  with  that  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure:   the  elimination  of  urea  and  carbon  dioxide  increases  as  long  as 
the    pressure    remains    high;     it    diminishes    when    the    blood-pressure 
recedes."     The  effect  of  therapeutic  doses  under  these  conditions   sug- 
gests itself.     "There  occurs,"  says  Cushny,^  "an  improved  nutrition  of 
the  whole  body,"  while  after  the  use  of  digitalis  and  its  allies  in  dila- 
'tion  of  the  heart,  this  organ  "is  found  better  nourished  and  has  more 
of  a  tendency  to  hypertrophy."     This  applies  also  to  the  marked  rise  of 
l)lood-pressure.     Thus,  Wood**  states  that  after  a  full  dose  of  suprarenal 
capsules,  "there  is  developed  a  slow,  full  pulse,  followed  very  shortly  by 
a  great  rise  of  the  blood-pressure," — precisely  the  action  of  digitalis. 

The  nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle,  along  with  that  of  all 
other  structures,  is  aided  materially  by  the  slight  (only  when 
the  average  therapeutic  dose  is  given)  stimulating  action  which 
the  drug  has  upon  the  sympathetic  center,  and  therefore  upon 
the  blood-propelling  activity  of  the  arterioles.*  ^  Hence,*  the 
fact  that  besides  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  and  the  greater 
power  of  the  contractions  referred  to  above,  the  pulse-waves 
become  larger,  fuller  and  harder. 

The  action  of  the  drug  on  the  sympathetic  center  is  illustrated  by 
the  concordance  between  the  effects  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  pituitary 
body  and  those  of  digitalin  on  the  blood- pressure.  The  only  two  centers 
in  the  pituitary  which,  on  excitation,  can  produce  such  an  effect  are  the 
adrenal  center  and  the  sympathetic  center.  That  it  is  the  latter  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pressure  begins  to  recede  at  once  (reaching, 
in  fact,  below  the  normal  within  one  minute)  when  the  stimulation 
ceases — which  would  not  occur  if  the  adrenals  were  also  stimulated, 
since  the  excess  of  secretion  would  not  only  cause  a  rise  of  pressure,  but 
sustain  it  for  a  time.  The  similarity  of  the  effects  referred  to  are 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  tables  prepared  by  independent 
experimenters:    Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,*  and  Masay:^ — 


•  Author'8  concluhion. 
**Manquat:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  il,  p.  17,  1903. 
•^Cushny:    Loc.  Ht.,  fourth  edition,  p.   452,   1906. 
••Wood:    Loc.  cit.,  eleventh  edition,   p.  513,   1900. 
••Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1900. 
'•Masay:    Annales  de  la  Soc.  roy.  dea  sci.  m6d.  et  natur.  de  Bruxelles,  T, 
zil,  p.  1  to  30,  1903. 
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Digit  AUN. 
{Arnold  and  H,  C,  Wood,  Jr,) 

Dog:  0.5  kilograms.        pressure. 

Prior  to  injection 80  mm.  Hg. 

1   hour    10   min.   after 

0.02  gm 104 

30  min.  after  injec.  of 

0.04  gm 122 

After  division  of  both  vagi: — 
Dog:   8  kilograms. 

Prior  to  injection 167  mm.  Hg. 

50  min.  after  0.04  gm.200 
1  hours  40  min.  after.  140 
4  hours  20  min.  after. 240 


u 


it 


It 


it 


II 


ft 


ft 


ti 


it 


PrruiTABT,  Excitation  or. 

{Maaay,) 

Dog:  2.6  kilograms.       frbbsube. 

Prior  to  excitation 81  mm.  Hg. 

First  excitation 144 

iSecond  excitation 200 


tt 


t€ 


After  division  of  both  vagi: — 

Dog:  5  kilograms. 

Prior  to  excitation. ...  162  mm.  Hg. 

First  excitation 280     "      " 

After  15  seconds 270     "      - 

Second  excitation  ....  252     "      *' 

On  the  digitalin  side  the  pressure  is  sustained,  of  course,  beoauae 
the  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  and  sympathetic  centers  persistii  until  the 
blood  rids  itself  of  the  poison.  This  accounts  for  a  feature  of  the 
problem  which  so  far  has  escaped  notice,  viz.y  that  the  effects  of  digitalis 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  suprarenal  extract.  Wood" 
describes  (under  separate  headings)  these  effects  in  the  following 
words: — 


Digitalis. 

"During  the  first  stage  there  is 
marked  slowing  of  the  heart's  beat, 
with  large,  full,  hard  pulse- waves 
and  pronounced  rise  in  the  arterial 
pressure." 


Suprarenal  Extract. 

"When  to  an  animal  the  full 
dose  of  suprarenal  capsules  is 
given  there  is  developed  a  slow, 
full  pulse,  followed  very  shortly  by 
a  great  rise  of  the  blood-preasure.'* 


The  third  effect  of  digitalis  is  also  due  to  its  stimulating 

action  on  the  adrenal  center.*     The  adrenal  secretion  being 

considerably  increased,  it  enhances  the  contractile  power  of  the 

riglit  ventricle  wliile  in  transit  through  it  on  its  way  to  the 

lungs.*     Ilcnce   the    dicrotism   and    other   phenomena    which 

])()int  to  loss  of  parallelism  between  the  action  of  the  ventricles 

when  large  doses  are  administered.* 

As  to  the  third  factor,  i.e.,  the  direct  action  of  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion on  the  right  ventricle,  we  have  seen,"  that  Brown-S^uard,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  emphasized  the  inifx)rtance  of  the  venous  blood  in  car- 
diac dynamism,  and  that  his  belief  that  COj  was  the  active  agent  in  the 
process  caused  his  observations — all  solidly  established  experimental 
facts — to  be  set  aside.  I  pointed  out,  however,  in  the  first  volume  that 
the  effiK'ts  observed  wore  due  to  the  ])resenee  of  the  adrenal  secretion 
in  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  Oliver  and  Schilfer  having  shown 
that  adrenal  oxtraot  could  cause  marked  contractions  of  the  cardiac 
niusole.  Dij^italis  beinpf  a  powerful  adrenal  stimulant,  it  should  nor- 
mally incroaso  the  contractile  power,  not  of  the  left  ventricle,  with 
which  it  docs  not  come  into  contact,  but  otihf  of  the  right — an  important 
point  in  practice.  Xow,  Germain  See"'  lias  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
di<jitalis  acts   mainly   on   tlic   ri^lit  ventricle.     Openchowski,"   who   had 

♦  Author' >i  v(tn(Ju.sioti. 

71  Wood:     Lor.   rit..   eleventh  edition,   pp.  297,  513,  1900. 

•*  Cf.   this  vol.,   p.   807. 

"  Germain  S^e:    Sajous's  "Annual  and  Analyt.  Cycle,"  vol.  !i,  p.  526,  1898. 

"*  Openchowski:     Berl.    klin.   Woch.,    Bd.   xll,    S.   1045,   1904. 
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aUo  ffc^imdy  in  1889,  that  the  action  of  digitalis  was  greatest  on  the  right 

side  oC  the  heart,  recently  noted  diminution  of  the  activity  of  the  left 

ventric^Ie — a  true  functional  dissociation.     Cushny  likewise'*  states  that 

digitsklis,  strophanthin  and  helleborein  all  "increase  the  output  of  the 

rights     -ventricle." 

nhe  kidneys  being  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  which 

digl^^lis  awakens  in  other  organs,  their  functional  activity  is 

entk^i^Ticed  by  doses  sufficiently  large  to  increase  the  propelling 

po^^r^^T  of  the  arterioles  and  the  intrinsic  metabolism  of  their 

fiixxc5i;ional  elements.*     Hence  the  diuresis  produced  by   dig- 

s.*     Conversely,    when    the   dose   is    excessive,    the   renal 

rioles  become  so  constricted  that  functional  inhibition,  i.e., 

xeWa,  occurs. 


The  first  action  is  self-explanatory  in  view  of  the  evidence  adduced 

►ve.     As  to  the  constrictor  effects,  Lauder  Bninton'*  writes:     "Digi- 

\b  contracts  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney  sooner  than  those  in  other 

.rts  of  the  body.     The  renal  vessels  may  contract  so  much  as  to  arrest 

>e  secretion  of  urine  altogether,  although  the  general  blood-pressure  is 

TTntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — Digitalis,  especially 
^^hen  administered  during  a  prolonged  period  and  in  small 
^oses,  may  cause  a  variety  of  untoward  phenomena.  In  some 
cases,  these  are  mainly  due  to  what  has  been  termed  ^'cumula- 
iive  action^' — which,  from  my  viewpoint,  means  hypersensitive- 
ness  of  the  sympathetic  center,  a  condition  due  to  the  per- 
sistent excitation  to  which  the  drug  submits  it.  At  first  the 
sympathetic  center  is  overstimulated  and  undue  propulsive 
activity  of  the  arterioles*  causes  headache,  hallucinations  and 
delirium,  dryness  of  the  throat  through  crowding  of  the  lumina 
of  the  acini,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  abdominal  cramps,  diges- 
tive disorders,  pains  in  the  limbs  recalling  those  of  rheumatism. 
These  symptoms  may  be  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the 
cardiac  rhythm,  dicrotism,  etc.,  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of 
the  right  ventricle.*  After  a  time,  however,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  sympathetic  center  being  greater  than  that  of  its  fellow,* 
its  own  phenomena  take  the  lead:*  hyperconstriction  of  the 
arterioles  is  produced,  and  signs  of  collapse  may  appear,  includ- 
ing weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  action,  due  to 
impending  arrest  of  cardiac  functions,  the  case  culminating 
perhaps  as  one  of  acute  poisoning. 

*  AutJu)r'8  conclusion. 

"Cushny:    Loc.  cit.,  fourth  edition,  p.  448,  1906. 

"Lauder  Brunton:    Trans,  of  the  13th  Inter.  Med.  Congr.  Sect,  on  Therap., 
p.  263.  1900. 
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In  acute  poisoning,  the  patient  passes  through  the  stage  of 
hyperaemia — which  may  include  violent  headache,  flushing, 
muscular  pains,  vomiting,  delirium,  etc. — ^more  or  less  rapidly, 
then  into  the  stage  of  depression,  just  referred  to.  The  heart 
action  becomes  irregular,  and  on  exertion,  such  as  sitting  up  or 
rising,  extremely  weak;  the  ventricles  and  auricles  may  no 
longer  beat  synchronously;  the  two  ventricles  likewise,  or  por- 
tions of  the  myocardium,  may  dilate,  while  others  still  contract. 
Hence  the  irregular  action,  the  occasionally  observed  blowing 
systolic  murmur,  the  dicrotic,  rapid,  weak,  irregular  and  broken 
pulse.  The  vascular  pressure  suddenly  drops,  concomitantly 
with  general  relaxation  of  the  entire  muscular  system,  as  shown 
by  the  intense  muscular  prostration,  the  anuria — due,  in  part, 
to  inaction  of  the  bladder — the  lowered  reflex  activity  (Fran- 
gois-Franck^^)  and  the  widely  dilated  pupil.  Paroxysms  of 
suffocation  occur,  the  adrenal  secretion  and  its  carrier,  the  ven- 
ous blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  being  no  longer  propelled 
to  the  pulmonary  alveoli  by  the  cardiac  muscle.*  Hence*  the 
steady  fall  of  temperature,  the  cold  extremities,  the  growing 
pallor  and  the  stupor. 

A  s}Tnptom  of  another  order  may  appear  in  this  connection 
towards  the  end  of  this  stage:  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
blood's  antitoxic  attributes  preventing  the  adequate  conversion 
of  toxic  wastes  into  benign  and  eliniinable  products,*  convul- 
sions appear.  A  recurrence  of  very  elevated  blood-pressure 
then  occurs,  followed  by  a  very  rapid  fall  and  death. 

Tliat  tho  arterioles  play  the  cardinal  rOle  in  these  morbid  phe- 
nomena has  l)een  observwi  by  various  investigators.  Wood"  refers  to 
the  experiments  of  Fother^ill/"  Ooiirvat  and  Ackermann,**  who  found 
microscopically  that  **the  arterioles  of  the  frog's  web  or  of  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  rabbit  undergo  very  marked  contraction,  even  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  their  lumen,  after  the  exhibition  of  digitalis.*'  Weil"  also  notetl 
that  the  rellex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  practically  disappeared  when 
large  doses  were  given.  The  drug  caused  such  intense  vasoconstriction 
that  the  central  and  peripheral  circulations  were  impeded,  and  the  nerv- 
ous elements,  deprived  of  blood,  lost  their  irritability.  Porter,**  after 
an  exhaustive  physiological  study  of  the  eutnulotire  action  of  digitalis, 
found  that  it  was  the  result  of  excessive  contraction  of  the  heart's  arter- 


•  Author' Si  ronrluMian. 

"  Francois-Franrk:    Sajous's    *'AiinuuI   and   Analyt.    Cydo.,"   vol.    II.   p.   526, 
1898. 

•♦•Wood:    Lor.  cit.,  thirteonth  edition,  p.  318.  1906. 

•"FotherRill:     "DiKitalis.   Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Use,"  Phlla..  1871. 

""Gourvat.  Ackprmann:     Borl.  klin.  Woch.,  Bd.  Ix.  S.  27.  1872. 

"•Weil:     Arrhlv  f.   Anat.   u.   Physiol. .   S.   252,   1871. 

"  Porter:    American   Medicine,   Apr.  27,   1901. 
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iole^      ^^^  o^  ^^c  consequent  arrest  of  the  nutrition  of  the  myocardium. 

j^ix^^^^^sstive  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  transection  of  the  upper 

iiart      ^f  the  cord  by  Traube,  Bezold  and  Boehra   (a  procedure  which,  we 

h^^'^      seen,  arrests  the  elTects  of  digitalis)  at  once  restored  normal  con- 

<iit^£<z»:Kns  in   poisoned  animals — obviously  by   causing  relaxation  of   the 

ar't^^^es.     This  result  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  vasoconstriction 

ha.cl.9     '«i8  is  now  believed,  been  due, -even  in  part,  to  a  direct  action  of  the 

drMja,^^    upon  the  vascular  walls. 

A  fatal  issue  occurs  rarely,  according  to  Potain,"  death  from  digi- 

being  most  frequently  met  with  in  subjects  suffering  from  Bright's 

Lse,  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  ansemia  or  delirium  tremens.     Hence  the 

of  special  watchfulness  in  such  cases.     The  prevailing  opinion  at 

mt  is  that  the  dangers  of  digitalis  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

-My  Beates,  Jr.,**  who  uses  digitalinc    (Merck's  Germanic)    in  rela- 

tl^^r^^^lLy  large  doses,  and  obtains  excellent  results,  is  of  this  opinion. 

The  treatment  of  digitalis  poisoning  is  described  in  a  spe- 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  physi- 

^cal  action   of   digitalis  accounts  fully  for  its   beneficial 

:aon  in  certain  cardiac  disorders.     Thus,  in  uncomplicated 

Hon,   in   which    the    heart-muscle   fails   to    contract    ade- 

tely,  a  condition  usually  occurring  as  a  result  of  general 

rnamia,   digitalis,   or   better   digitalin,    not   only   enhances 

kedly  the  nutrition  of  the  body  at  large,  but  that  of  the 

art  in  particular,  increasing  greatly  its  dynamic  power.     In 

lation  due  to  a  valvular  lesion,  mitral  in  most  cases,  and  due 

the  increased  resistance  of  the  blood-column,  digitalin  is  of 

eat  value  to  aid  the  heart  in  overcoming  the  obstruction. 

ven  when  the  valves  of  both  sides  are  diseased  the  drug  is  of 

alue;  here  the  passive  resistance  to  the  admission  of  blood  to 

\Jie  right  heart  causes  hypenemia  and  venous  stasis,  and  the 

excess  of  adrenal  secretion  causing  a  rise  of  blood-pressure,  more 

l)lood  is  projected  towards  the  heart,  and  slows  cardiac  action, 

thus  giving  the  organ  more  time  to  dilate  and  to  admit  more 

blood. 

Conversely,  the  use  of  any  preparation  of  digitalis  is 
obviously  inadmissible  when  the  heart  has  reached  the  stage 
of  full  compensation,  t.e.,  hypertrophy;  when  a  cardiac  disor- 
der is  due  to,  or  accompanies,  arteriosclerosis,  in  cases  of  aoftic 
regurgitation,  since  the  drug  would  in  the  latter  case,  by  slow- 
ing the  cardiac  action,  lengthen  the  diastole  and  afford  more 
time  for  regurgitation.     Moreover,  by  causing  general  vasocon- 

"PoUIn:    Jour,  de  m^d.  et  de  chir..  vol.  Ixxi,  p.  248,  1900. 

•*  Henry  Beates,  Jr.:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  Jan.,  1905. 
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sLriction,  it  would  increase  the  resistance  to  the  blood-current 
and  help  to  detain  the  blood  in  the  ventricle. 

In  syncope  and  collapse  of  asthenic  origin,  digitalin  is  of 
very  great  value,  since  it  influences  very  soon,  when  adminis- 
tered hypodennically,  the  centers  and  organs  which  underlie 
the  whole  vital  fabric.  In  neurasihetiia,  its  action  on  general 
nutrition,  besides  that  on  the  heart,  renders  it  invaluable  in 
some  cases.  In  acute  adynamic  diseases,  especially  pneumonia^ 
it  aids  powerfully  to  sustain  the  heart.  It  is  not  indicated  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  early  pulmonary  engorgement,  however,  since 
it  augments  the  vascular  tension.  When  the  heart  is  yielding 
to  the  resistance  of  the  blood-column,  it  is  far  better  to  relieve 
the  pressure  itself  by  means  of  the  bromides  or  veratrum  viride. 

STROPHANTHUS. 

Physiological  Action. — Like  digitalis,  strophanthus  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  cardiac  contractions  and  reduces  their 
frequency.  The  pulse-waves  become  larger  and  fuller  and  the 
blood-pressure  is  raised  when  sufficiently  large  doses  are  admin- 
istered. This  action  is  less  marked,  but  it  occurs  sooner  than 
under  the  influence  of  digitalis,  and  does  not  last  as  long. 

Strophanthus  likewise  owes  its  action  to  the  fact  that  it 
stimulates  actively  the  test-organ,  and  through  it  the  adrenal 
center.*  A  <,^reat(.T  quantity  of  adrenal  secretion  being  pro- 
duced, the  contractile  power  of  the  right  ventricle  is  enhanced.* 
The  increased  volume  of  the  adrenal  secretion  insuring  a  corre- 
'sponding  augmentation  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  the  meta- 
bolic activitv  of  all  or^^ans  is  raised.*  As  this  includes  the 
heart-muscle,  the  latter  is  also  better  nourished  and  its  con- 
tractile power  is  thus  increased  from  another  direction.* 

This  applies  as  well  to  the  arteries.  Their  walls  being 
supplied  with  blood  richer  than  usual  in  adrenoxidase,  their 
tonic  activity  is  raised,  and  when  the  dose  of  the  drug  is  suffi- 
ciently large  they  contract.*  As  is  the  case  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis,  the  arterioles  are  the  first  vessels  (owing  to  their 
diminutive  lumen)  to  show  evidences  of  constriction.*  An 
important  difference  between  strophanthus  and  digitalis  asserts 
itself  in  this  connection,  however,  viz.,  strophanthus  does  not 


•  Author' H  eomluition. 
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excifc^  the  sjrmpathetic  center  even  when  administered  in  large 
dos^^.*     Hence  the  fact  that,  although  almost  as  active  as  an 
adr^^Mnal  stimulant  as  digitalis,*  strophanthus  does  not  influence 
tJie     «irterioles  as  energetically  as  does  the  former. 


Cuflhny**  states  that  "in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  pressure 

^'t  raised  by  some  of  the  [digitalis]  series,  such  as  strophanthin  and 

rl^orein,  while  after  digitalis  a  very  distinct  rise  in  the  pressure  in 

^^ulmonary  artery  is  sometimes  seen.  *  Yet,"  he  adds,  "aW  of  them 

ase    the   output   of   the   right   ventricle."     He   characterizes    these 

omena  a  "paradox,"  but  their  cause  is  self-evident  when  we  take 

account  the  fact  that  it  is  this  ventricle  alone  which  receives  the 

lus  of  contractile  impetus  afforded  by  the  adrenal  secretion. 

The  fact  that  strophanthus  does  not  excite  the  sympathetic  center 

oes  digitalis,  is  shown  plainly  by  its  relatively  feeble  action  on  the 

"Tioles.     Fraser"  estimated  that  it  was  fifty  times  less  active  in  this 

icular  than  digitalis.     Balfour"  states  that,  although  its  action  is 

much  more  marked  on  the  heart  than  digitalis,  it  acts  "one  hun- 

^  times  less  powerfully  than  digitalis  on  the  muscles  of  the  arter- 

s."     Pisani**    also    found    clinically    that    strophanthus    acted    but 

litly    upon    the    vasomotor    system,    though    he    observed    increased 

2rial  pressure  and  reduction  in  ihe  pulse-rate  from  5  to  20  beats  per 

ute.     Fraser,  Delsaux  and  Yeo**  ob3er>'ed  but  little,  change  in  the 

her   of   the   blood-vessels.     The   arterial    contraction    does   not   even 

^^«me  very  marked  under  the  influence  of  large  doses.     Popper,  and 

ttlieb  and  Magnus"*  found  that  division  of  the  cervical  cord  or  of  the 

anchnic  does  not  prevent  the  rise  of  pressure,  but  these  procedures, 

^^^    causing  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  the  adrenals,  increase  the  func- 

^"^^ii^nal  activity  of  the  latter  and  cause  a  rise  of  pressure  even  apart  from 

^"^^«  drug.     Gttnther,"  after  studying  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  various 

^tiids  of  animals,  great  and  small,  reached  the  conclusion  that  although 

^"trophanthus  was  a  vasoconstrictor,  this  action   "was  not  marked  in 

^i'verdosage." 

Strophanthus  also  provokes  diuresis,  but  less  actively  than 
digitalis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  all  influence  on 
the  s\Tnpathetic  center  deprives  it  of  any  action  on  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  the  arterioles.*  The  kidneys  are  merely  stim- 
ulated, therefore,  because  they  are  rendered  hyperjemic  with 
blood  unusually  stimulating  in  character,  owing  to  the  excess 
of  adrenoxidase  it  contains.* 

The  presence  of  hypersemia  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
Drasche^  and  other  observers  found  the  secreting  structures  congested 
and  hsemorrhagic  in  experimental  animals  after  moderate  doses  of 
strophanthus. 

•  Author' 9  conclusion. 

«Cu8hny:    Loc.  cit.,  fourth  edition,  p.  448,  1906.  ,      ,,  ^ 

■•Fraser:  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  vil,  p.  141,  1872;  and  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  Nov.  14,  1885. 

"  Balfour:    Lancet,  May  23,  1896. 

"Plsani:    Gaz.  med.  di  Torina,  No.  32,  1899. 

"Cited  by  Wilcox:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  May.  1897.  _^      ,  ..    «    ,or 

» Gottlieb  and  Magnus:  Archiv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xlvil,  S.  135, 
1901;  Bd.  xlvlll,  S.  262.  1902. 

•»  Qflnther:    Therap.  Monatshefte.  Bd.  xvili.  S.  283.  1904. 

"Draache:    Cited  by  Wood:    Loc.  cit.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  335,   1905. 
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TJntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — ^Large  doses^  or  small 
doses  given  during  a  prolonged  period,  may  produce  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  marked  diuresis,  the  heart's  action 
and  pulse  being  greatly  slowed  and  strengthened.  Muscular 
twitchings  and  abnormal  reflex  irritability  may  also  occur. 
The  heart  muscle  being  likewise  rendered  overactive,  and  there- 
fore oversensitive,  it  is  prone,  like  the  other  muscles,  to  exces- 
sive activity,  i.e.,  contraction,  and  its  diastoles  become  increas- 
ingly smaller;  it  finally  fails  to  dilate  at  all,  being  found  con- 
tracted after  death.  A  general  arrest  of  the  vital  function? 
follows  at  once:  the  temperature  and  the  blood-pressure  fall 
rapidly,  muscular  weakness  lapses  into  paralysis,  and  death  fol- 
lows. 

FUrbringer"*  and  Hochhaus,  out  of  120  cases  in  which  they  used 
the  drug,  also  observed  three  cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in 
which  the  drug  had  been  used  'in  large  doses  and  throughout  a  rather 
long  time."  As  in  every  instance  no  post-mortem  lesions  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  untoward  result  were  found,  the  authors  ascribe  them 
to  the  drug.  Mayeur,"*  Lemoine*  and  others  have  noted  cumulative 
effects  resulting  in  death  in  some  instances  after  giving  small  doses  of 
strophanthus  during  a  prolonged  period.  If  we  were  dealing  vdth. 
cardiac  paralysis  incident  upon  excessive  vasoconstriction,  as  in  digitalis 
poisoning,  the  heart  would  be  found  dilated,  i.e.,  in  diastole;  but  such 
IS  not  the  case.  Fraser,  Paul  Bert,  Gley**  and  others  have  found  experi- 
mentally that  strophanthin  arrested  the  heart  in  systole.  Other  investi- 
gators have  noted  that  it  could  arrest  the  heart  in  diastole,  but  this  was 
obtained  by  ai)plying  the  drug  directly  to  the  isolated  heart — ^a  procedure 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  docs  not  portray  the  behavior  of  drugs  in  the 
system.  The  suddon  arrest  of  function  tliis  entails  is  exemplified  by 
Wood's*"  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Gley,'*  that  "after  poisonous 
doses  the  pressure  immediately  or  secondarily  falls  gradually  to  zero." 

The  treatment  of  strophanthus  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  voluino. 

Therapeutics. — 8troj)hant]ius  18  iiulieated  in  the  same  con- 
ditions as  digitalis.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  used  hypo- 
derm  ically,  owing  to  its  marked  irritating  action  on  the  tissues. 
Its  oral  use  is  of  advantage  to  replace  digitalis  for  a  time, 
though  less  effective  and  more  ephemeral  in  its  action.  As  it 
does  not  affect  the  sympathetic  center,*  it  will  usually  be  borne 
without  trouble  by  patients  who  cannot  use  digitalis. 


•  Author' 8  concluHion. 

M  FUrbringer:     Deut.  Medizinal-Zeitung,  Jan.  23.  1888. 

w  Mayeur:    Thdse  de  Lille.   1888. 

•»  Lemolne:    C.  r.  do  la  Soc.  de  biol..  8  serio.  vol.  v,  pp.  495,  533,  1888. 

••Gley:    Semaine  m6dloale.  vol.  ix.  p.  42t.  ISS'j. 

•^Wood:    Lor.  <it.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  3^6.  VM^Cu 

«*  Gley :    Loc.  cit. 
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DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  STROPHANTHUS  IN  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

The  physiological  action  of  apocynum  and  convallaria  is 
similar  to  that  of  strophanthus,  the  rise  of  blood-pressure 
provoked  being  also  due  to  the  increased  metabolic  activity 
in  the  vascular  and  cardiac  muscles.*  Sparteine  stimulates  the 
same  centers  as  digitalis,  but  with  less  vigor  as  to  the  adrenal 
center.*  The  action  on  the  sympathetic  constrictors  becomes 
paramount  sooner,  with  the  resulting  hyperconstriction  of  the 
cardiac  arterioles  and  depression.* 

STRYCHNINE. 

Phyuological  Action. — A  prominent  feature  of  the  action 
of  8tr}*chnine  is  that  it  stimulates  the  test-organ,  and,  there- 
fore, the  adrenal  center.*  By  thus  increasing  the  volume  of 
adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  it  enhances  oxygenation,  and  thereby 
the  activity  of  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  entire  organism.* 

Wood  and  Cerna°*  obtained  experimentally  concordant  results  in 
dogs,  shoA^ing  tliat  ''the  injection  of  strychnine  produces  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  respiratory  air-movement,  the  increase  varying  from 
75  to  300  per  cent."  identical  effects  were  obtained  in  morphinized  and 
chloralizcd  animals.  This  is  sustained  by  Reichert*s**"  observations  that 
the  increase  in  heat  production  caused  by  the  drug  was  a  constant  fac- 
tor, favorable  to  an  increase  of  temperature.  Kionka**^  found  that  the 
drug  caused  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  and  Mosso**^  observed 
that  this  occurred  even  in  a  curarized  dog.  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  ascertained  by  Obermeier,*"  that  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  greatly  increased.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  strychnine 
powerfully  enhances  oxygenation. 

The  central  origin  of  these  phenomena  was  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally by  Strieker  and  Rokitansky.'^  Both  these  investigators  con- 
cluded that  str}'chnine  was  a  stimulant  of  the  respiratory  centers.  The 
identity  of  this  center  is  suggestive  by  the  fact  shown  by  Schiff  in  1859, 
Claude  Bernard  and  others,  that  strychnine  gives  rise  to  glycosuria. 
Langendorff^**  having  found  lactic  ( sarcolactic )  acid  in  the  urine,  it  was 
believed  that  glycosuria  was  due  to  excessive  catabolism  due  to  the  con- 
\'u]8ions  provoked  by  the  drug,  but  Demant***  showed  that  small  doses, 
totally  incapable  of  causing  spasm,  also  caused  glycosuria.  Langendorff 
reached  the  same  conclusion  after  experiments  in  frogs.  Now,  we  have 
seen,  that  as  observed  by  Loob,  Lorand,  Caselli,  Launois  and  Roy  and 
others,  lesions  which  stimulated  the  pituitary  body  gave  rise  to  the 
s^-mptom,  and  that  it  was  produced  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the 

•  Author's  conclusion. 

••Wood  and  Cerna:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xlll,  p.  870,  1892. 

»«>Relchert:    Thorap.  Gaz..  Mar.  15  to  June  15,  1892. 

»"  Cited  by  Wood:    Lor.  Ht.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  218.  1908. 

i<»Mo88o:    Arch.   ital.   de  Biol.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  306,  340,  1888. 

>«Obermeier:    Inaug.  Diss.,  Eriangen,  1891. 

»•>•  Cited  by  Manquat:    Loc.  Hi.,  vol.   ii.  p.  700,  1903. 

10*  Langendorff:    Archiv  f.  Physiol.,  Suppl.  Band.,  8.  269,  1886. 

>o*  Demant:    Zeit.  f.  Chemie,  1886. 
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oxidation  processes,  i.e.,  t)ie  production  of  adrenoxidase,  through  excita- 
tion of  the  adrenals.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  Blum,  Herter  and 
others  caused  glycosuria  by  injections  of  adrenal  extract,  and  that  Ber- 
nard prevented  toxic  glycosuria  by  dividing  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which 
contain  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  adrenals.  It  is  by  stimulatiiig  the 
adrenal  center,  therefore,  that  strychnine  increases  general  oxidation. 

Strychnine  also  stimulates  directly  the  bulbar  vasomotor 

center  and  thus  raises  the  blood-pressure  throughout  the  entire 

body. 

Tliat  strychnine  stimulates  the  vasomotor  center  is  recognized  by 
all  experimenters.  Referring  to  the  experiments  of  Richter,""  S.  Mayer*"* 
and  \  ulpian,  Manquat'^  states  that  it  causes  **a.  considerable  elevation 
of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  may  attain  the  double  of  the  normal 
level."  Reichert""  was  also  led  to  conclude  by  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  drug  raised  the  blood-pressure  by  an  action  on  the  vaso- 
motor center,  but  he  found  also,  as  had  Vulpian,  Mayer  and  Klapp,"^ 
that  after  division  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (the  path 
also  of  the  adrenal  secretory  nerves),  strj'chnine  could  no  longer  raise 
the  arterial  pressure. 

Small  therapeutic  doses  of  strychnine,  by  thus  increasing 
the  oxygenizing  property  of  the  blood  and  simultaneously  the 
vascular  tone,  enhance  general  metabolism  and  nutrition  in  all 
organs.*  When  the  therapeutic  doses  are  large,  however, 
undue  engorgement  of  the  capillary  system  occurs,*  and  is 
manifested  mainly  by  slight  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  restless- 
ness, fonnication  and  other  cutaneous  sensations,  the  other 
senses  becoming  also  more  acute. 

Large  therapeutic  dos(?s  evoke  the  typical  effects  of  the 
drug,  i.e.,  twitchings  and  ''starting^,''  })rovoked  by  slight  excita- 
tions of  the  sui-face,  ])egiiiniiig  usually  with  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw,  throat,  neck  and  chest  and  extending  to  other  mus- 
cles. This  culminates  into  tetanic  convulsions  when  toxic 
doses  are  taken;  but  in  the  genesis  of  these  convulsions  a  new 
factor  asserts  itself,  i.e.,  a  marked  exaltation  of  reflex  activity 
due  to  the  highly  oxygenized  condition  of  the  blood*  and  the 
raised  vascular  tension.  The  morbid  process  involved  in  man 
is  as  follows: — 

The  general  vasoconstriction  caused  l)y  strychnine  begins 
in  the  great  central  vascular  trunks  and  affects  only  vessels 
su}»|)Iie(l  with  a  muscular  coat,*  excepting  the  arterioles  (gov- 

•  Author's  vonclusion. 

>"'  Klchtfr:     Zolt.  f.   ration.   Med..   Bd.  xvlil,   1S63. 

'""  S.   Mayer:    Jahrb.  d.   k.  k.  GcsoUsrhaft  d.   Aerzte  ru  Wien,  S.  112,  1872. 

^"•Manquat:    Lov.  rit.,  vol.   ii,  p.  690,  1W3. 

"0  Reichort:     Lor.  rit. 

"^Klapp:    Jour.   Nrrv.   and   Mental  Dis.,   Oct..   1878. 
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by  the  unaffected  sympatlietic  center),  which  yield  to 
the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  blood-stream.*  The  capillaries 
not  being  supplied  with  such  a  coat,  the  passively  dilated 
arterioles  thus  become  engorged  with  the  blood  forced  into 
them  by  these  deeper  vessels  and  are  dilated.*  This  general 
capillary  congestion  (with  highly-oxygenized  blood)  increases, 
as  stated,  the  functional  activity  of  all  organs  ;*  but  prominent 
among  these  are  (1)  the  cutaneous  sensory  end-organs  whose 
sensibility  to  external  excitation  is  exalted;  (2)  the  spinal  cord, 
whose  sensibility  to  afferent  impulses  is  also  enhanced;  (3)  the 
skeletal  muscles,  which  are  rendered  overexcitable  to  impulses 
J^ceived  from  the  spinal  cord.* 

Hence,  the  convulsion  produced  by  strychnine  is  a  reflex 
phenomenon  due  to  the  interaction  of  three  sets  of  organs,  and 
^*  produced  in  the  following  manner:  the  morbidly  sensitive 
("yperoxygenized)  sensory  end-organs  of  the  skin  send  un- 
usu^lly  violent  afferent  impulses  to  the  (hyperoxygenized)  over- 
^^^i table  spinal  cord,  and  this  organ  in  turn  sends  exception- 
***y  energetic  stimuli  to  the  overexcitable  (hyperoxygenized) 
'^^scles.* 

^y  Alluding  to  the  action  of  strychnine  on  the  vasomotor  system  and 

**tK  ^^*'^"®''  '"  which  the  vessels  are  influenced,  Cushny*'^  states  that 
^^*^^  constriction  seems  to  affect  mainly  the  internal  vessels,  while  those 
I  "^he  skin  and  perhaps  of  the  muscles  are  dilated,  and  the  blood-current 
!>'  t^ierefore,  deflected  largely  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  skin  and 
^^^\>»."  Dastre  and  Morat  and  Wertheimer"*  found  that  strychnine  pro- 
*>^^^  such  an  energetic  dilation  of  the  peripheral  vessels  in  doses  of 
^^^H)2  to  0.004  gms.  (V»a  to  Vw  grain)  that  it  caused  a  marked  blush 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  gums  and  tongue.  Del<^zenne"* 
^90  noted  that  strychnine  was  a  powerful  dilator  of  the  peripheral  ves- 


^nly  ones  which  are  supplied  with  vasomotor  ner\'es.  Indeed  Wert- 
'^eimer  observed  that  the  peripheral  dilation  was  most  manifest  after 
%he  blood-pressure  had  attained  its  maximum  and  disappeared  together 
Avith  the  fall  of  pressure.  The  gravitation  of  blood  towards  the  peri- 
phery is  also  emphasized  by  the  clinical  facts  mentioned  by  Manquat, 
that  "strychnine  causes  a  painful  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  especially  those  of  sight  and  hearing,"  and  that 
"in  medium  doses  (0.005  to  0.01  gm. — Vu  to  IV2  grains)  toctile  sensi- 
bility is  augmented.'' 


•  Authof  *«  conclusion. 

"*Cushny:    Loc.  cii.,  fourth  edition,  p.  202,  1906. 

"•Wertbelmer:    Semalne  M6d.,  vol.   xll.  p.  345,  lg92. 

"•Del^aenne:    Arch,  de  physiol.  norm,  et  path.,  5  s^rie,  vol.  vl,  p.  8W,  1©4. 

^Manquat:    Loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  699,  1903. 
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The  rOle  of  the  cutaneous  sensory  organs  in  the  genesis  of  convul- 
sions is  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  Poulsson/'*  who  found  that 
when  a  frog  was  poisoned  with  strychnine  the  convulsions  did  not  occur 
after  the  animal  had  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  cocaine.  Obviously, 
as  stated  by  Cushny  in  reference  to  this  experiment,  the  cocaine  used 
"was  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  sensory  terminations."  Moreover,  we 
know  that  a  draught  of  air,  the  slightest  touch  or  a  loud  noise  la  suffi- 
cient to  provoke  a  convulsion  in  strychnine  poisoning. 

That  the  spinal  cord  is  the  source  of  the  spasmogenic  impulses  is 
well  known.  But  is  its  overactivity  due,  as  generally  believed,  to  direct 
irritation  by  the  strychnine,  or  to  local  hyperemia  with  overoxygenized 
blood?  Various  irritants  applied  to  the  bulbar  cord,  i.e.,  physical  irri- 
tants (Magendie),  can  provoke  convulsions.  As  shown,  by  Van  l>een,"' 
Valentin  and  Spence,"*  strj-chnine  will  diffuse  itself  in  the  blood  of  the 
brain  and  cord  when  placed  on  tln«e  organs,  and  provoke  convulsions 
from  muscle  to  muscle  as  it  advances  in  the  cord.  Yet  this  does  not 
prove  that  a  dose,  when  ingested  or  injected,  quite  able  to  provoke  con- 
vulsions, will  act  in  the  same  way;  it  only  shows  that  strychnine  is, 
as  elsewhere,  a  local  irritant.  Cushny,"*  in  fact,  adduces  evidence  which 
led  him  to  conclude  that  tetanus  "can  be  produced  in  parts  whose  motor 
cells  are  unpoifoncd."  Agiiin,  Brown-S^uard  and  Martin-Magron.auid 
Buisson  divided  the  cord  below  the  fore-legs,  and  isolated  the  lower  or 
detached  segment  of  the  cord  from  the  circulation  by  dividing  its  blood- 
vessels. On  injecting  strychnine  convulsions  occurred  only  m  the  por- 
tion of  the  body  connected  with  the  upper,  i.e.,  normal,  segment  of  the 
cord.  Nor  does  this  prove  that  it  was  because  the  vessels  could  no 
longer  carry  strj'chnine  to  the  spinal  cells  of  the  lower  segment  that 
convulsions  did  not  occur  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  since  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessels  prevented  the  hyperemia  of  the  source  of  the  spas- 
mogenic impulses,  the  corresponding  area  of  the  cord.  Such  a  condition 
evidently  exists  in  strj'chnine  {)oisoning,  for  Wood  refers  to  "indications 
of  spinal  hyperaemia"  observed  at  times  post-mortem,  while  Cushny'* 
states  that  the  local  cellular  changes  seem  "to  indicate  hyperactivity  of 
the  cell,  which  need  not  nccossarilv  bo  due  to  direct  action  of  the  poison 
on  it." 

Tlie  role  of  the  adrenoxidase  in  the  cord  is  exemplified  in  experi- 
mental results  recentlv  recorded  bv  Burdon-Sandorson  and  Buchanan."^ 
These  investigators  (in  refutation  of  views  advanced  by  Baglioni) 
Khowed  tliat  "when  tlie  cord  of  a  strychnized  preparation  is  alternately 
cooled  and  wanned  bv  a  stream  of  cold  or  warm  water,  the  rest  of  the 
lx)dy  being  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influences  of  the  changes 
of  temperature,  the  frtniuency  of  the  resjwnses  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  to  which  the  cord  is  ex})Osed."  As  we  have  seen,*"  the  r6le 
of  the  adrenoxidase  in  the  organism  is  to  combine  with  the  nucleo-pro- 
tcid  in  order  to  liberate  heat  energ\'  and  thus  enhance  metabolism.  Tlio 
[)resonc('  of  an  cxross  of  adronoxidase  in  the  blood  of  the  cord  by  raising 
niotabolism  in  the  rpll-clonionts  does,  therefore,  what  immersion  in  warm 
water  produced  in  Burdon-Sanderson  and  Buchanan's  experiments,  i,r., 
it  increases  its  aetivitv  as  the  source  of  the  stimuli  transmitted  to  the 
niusclos.  Tliat  such  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase,  and  therefore  a  large 
reserve  of  oxygen,  obtains  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  Meltzer  and 


""Poulsflon:    Anhiv  f.   exp.   Path.   u.   Pharm.,  Bd.   xxvl,   S.  22,  1889. 
"7  Van   Ihu'u:     Physiol,   do  la  Moollo  ^pinidro,   III,  130.  1860. 
''••  Cited   by   Wood:     I.oo.   rit.,   thirteenth   edition,   p.   215.   1906. 
"Tushny:     f,or.   vit.,   fourth  edition,   p.   199,   1906. 
^="Cuahny:     />or.   rit.,   fourth  edition,  p.  200,   1906. 

"'  Burdon-Sanderson    and    Buchanan:    Jour,   of  Physiol.,   vol.   zxrili.    No.    5, 
xxlx.  1902. 
»=«  cy.  this  vol.,  p.  885  et  ncq. 
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Lt^  k^»t  an  animal  poisoned  with  strychnine  alive  thirty  minutes, 
ftEMl  ^we  from  nranosis,  dyspnoea  or  asphyxia,  by  insufflating  pure  hydro- 
geia.  Thi«  gas  delayed  death  by  interfering  with  the  intake  of  oxygen 
axi<l  YTducing  the  excess  of  vascular  tension,  the  animal  living  all  tho 
wliil^'  on  the  large  volume  of  oxygen  in  his  blood.  Moreover,  Eveuhof'^ 
ol»3»^r^'ed  that  an  injection  of  strychnine  enabled  the  patient  to  bear 
gr^i^k.'VcT  quantities  of  chloroform — another  fact  which  the  presence  of  a 
grc^sM.X^T  quantitT  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  explains. 

Vulpian^    long   ago   concluded    that   *'all    spasmodic    phenomena 

cauja^^  by  strychnine  are  reflex  in  nature."     Claude  Bernard'^  cut  all 

th^     fMj^teriur  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  frog.     Ha\4ng  injected 

atr^-c-linine.  con\*ulsions  occurred  onlj  when  the  segments  of  the  ner^'cs 

ooo_n*^*-ted  with  the  cord  were  stimulated.     Obviously  the  cord  required 

tliis^    ^rxogenous  excitation  to  produce  spasm.     According  to  Wood,^  this 

cxf>«^T~iment  **demonst rates  that  the  reflex  motor  ganglionic  cells  are  in- 

ca.pi^l>le  of  originating  an  impulse,  and  in  str^'chnine- poisoning  are  simplv 

in    !»ia<rh  a  romdition  of  orercxcttabiUty  as  renders  them  exceedingly  sensi- 

tJ'%-'<4&    tjo  slight  irritations  and  causes  them  to  respond  most  energetically 

to    tiHc  feciilest  stimulus,  the  convulsions  always  being  therefore  a  reflex 

pH«'nc>menon.**     C^ishny*"  also  concludes  that  convulsions  "follow  only 

OE^    titmc  passage  of  an  impulse  from  without  to  the  spinal  cord."     Finally, 

f^^^^     the  con\'uIsions  are  due  to  impulses  from  the  cord  to  the  muscles 

is    ^1ic3wn  by  a  simple  experiment  of  Vul plan's,  i.e.,  division  of  the  nerves 

**>    ^rmir  one  extremity.    This  procedure  prevents  strychnic  spasm  in  that 

'^T^mity,  though  all  other  muscles  take  part  in  the  con\'ulsion. 


. — A  poisonous  dose  of  strychnine  evokes  with 

or  less  rapidity  the  symptoms  caused  by  a  large  thera- 

P^^it:ic  dose:   stiffness  of  the  face,  neck  and  chest;  involuntary 

*^^'it:c?hes;  heightened  reflex  irritability;  hypersensitiveness  of 

tHo      special   senses,   etc.    More  or  less   suddenly — sometimes 

^^'^t.liin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  the  dose — ^the  convul- 

^^^^i^s  begin,  the  patient  falling  with  the  legs  rigidly  extended, 

tVio    body  being  so  bent  backward  as  to  rest  upon  the  head  and 

*^^^ls  (opisthotonos).     The  facial  muscles  are   strongly  con- 

^^^c-ted,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  out — the  so- 

ca.1  l^d  risus  sardonicus.    All  the  morbid  processes  described  are 

^^'^^i.rly  discernible  in  this  sequence  of  phenomena.     The  par- 

^^>"^m  finally  lapses  into  tremor  and  intermittent  muscular  con- 

^^^otions,  then  ceases,  leaving  the  subject  in  a  state  of  intense 

^^V^austion  and  calm.     The  slightest  external  excitation,  a  cur- 

^^^t  of  air  even,  suffices  to  bring  on  another  paroxysm  similar 

^^   the  first,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  third. 


"  Meltzer  and  Salant:    Jotir.  of  Exp.  Med.,  vol.  t1,  p.  107,  1902. 
^*«  EveDhof :    RuMky  Vratch.  June  18.  1906. 
^Vulplan:    "LeCons  aur  Taction  pbyalol.,  etc.,"  Paria,  1882. 
o     ^  Claude  Bernard:    ''Lecona  aur  lea  effeta  dea  aubatancea  toxiqnea  et  m6d., 

u^Wood:    Loe.  Ht..  thirteenth  edition,  p.  216.  1900. 
i^Cuahny:    Loe.  Ht.,  foorth  edIUon.  p.  198,  1900. 
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In  man,  a  favorable  termination  is  probable  when  the  con- 
vulsions gradually  become  less  intense  and  shorter,  while  the 
intervals  become  longer.     Conversely,  in  unfavorable  cases,  the 
paroxysms  become  more  intense  until  the  vasoconstriction  is 
such  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  cyanosis 
of  the  lips  and  face.     This  interruption  of  the  circulation  is  the 
main  lethal  factor,  for  it  not  only  interferes  with  functions  oi 
the  adrenals,  but  so  reduces  the  vis  a  iergo  motion  of  the  blood- 
current  that  the  venous  blood  laden  with  adrenal  secretion  i* 
not  driven  past  the  pulmonary  alveoli  with  sufficient  speed  ^^ 
form  the  minimum  quantity  of  adrenoxidase  required  by  tl^^ 
vital  process  at  largo.*     The  normal  issue  under  such  coa<>^* 
tions   is   death   from  asphyxia — that   observed   in  strychni^^ 
poisoning. 

The  atoady  increase  of  tlie  vascular  tension  which  ultimately  I 
to  the  fatal  issue  is  well  shown  by  the  observations  of  Santesson/* 
the  action  of  strychnine  on  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  nerves 
the  frog  increases  slowly  and  progressively  with  the  dose  until  a 
mum  is  reached.     Finally  there  comes  a  time  when  their  action  is  pa: 
lyzed.     Vulpian  and  Poulsson***  also  observed  this  paralyzing  action 
strychnine  on  motor  nerves.     Tliis  is  readily  explained,  however,  by 
intense  vasoconstriction   caused  by   the  drug,   for  inasmuch   as 
nerves  incite  functional  activity  merely,  as  we  have  seen,"*  by  acting 
stricto-dilators,  i.e.,  by  admitting  a  greater  volume  of  blood  in  an  o 
complete  obstruction  of  the  channels  containing  that  blood  must  rem 
the   motor   nerves    useless,    i.e.,    paralyze   their   action.*     Indeed,  af 
injecting  a    Inr^e    toxic   dose   into   the   jugular   of   a   dog,   "the  mo 
nerves,"  as  stated  by  Wood,  were  found  "to  have  entirely  lost  their  po^ 
of  responding  to  galvanic  or  other   stimulation."     Further   proof  t! 
this  is  merely  due  to  excessive  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  afforded 
the  fact  that  it  may  be,  as  sliown  by  Vulpian,  only  temporary,  the  mo 
nerves  regaining  the  functional  eflicicncy  even  before  the  effects  of 
drug  have  i)asse(l  off.  *  - 

The  inhibition  of  the  adrenal  functions  is  a  normal  consequenC^.^^  ?- 
the  excessive  constriction.  The  pituitary  lM>dy  and  the  heart,  recei^"^''  !!~ 
finally  a  volume  of  bhHxl  quite  inadequate  to  sustain  their  functions, 
no  longer  continue  its  functions. 

Therapeutics. — Tlio    forogoin<j:    study    of    the    action 
str^'ohnine  justifies   the   great   conlidenee  it   has  earned. 
funciional  atoni/,  the  iucn^aso  of  adrenoxidase  and  the  sim 
taneous  stimulation  of  tlie  vasomotor  center  provide  not  ot^ 
the  vital  principle,  but  also  the  mechanism  to  increase  the  8\f 
ply  of  tin's  substance  to  th(»  enfeebled  organs.*     In  the  vat 
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•  Author')*  convluxion. 

'-"»  Santesson:     Anhlv  f.  cxpor.   Pathol,   u.   Pharm.,   Bd.  xxxv,  S.  57,  1896. 

'*'Poulsson:     Lor.   tit. 
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ous  forms  of  paralysis,  neurasthenia,  etc.,  an  important  feature 
of  its  action  imposes  itself,  viz.,  the  increased  circulation  of 
adrenoxidase-laden  plasma  in  the  nervous  elements  themselves, 
axis-cylinders,  the  network  of  the  cell-bodies,  the  dendrites,* 
etc.,  in  addition  to  that  supplied  to  the  nerves  through  their 
nutrient  arteries.     In  cardiac  disorders,  attended   with   local 
debility  and  vascular  relaxation,  strychnine,  by  stimulating  the 
adrenal  center,  increasing  metabolic  activity  in  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  heart-muscle  proper,*  affords 
precisely  the  conditions  required  to  counteract  the  asthenic 
process.     In  alcoholism,  strychnine,  by  enhancing  the  produc- 
tion of  adrenoxidase,  antagonizes   precisely  its  evil  effects,* 
since,  as  will  be  shown,  it  is  by  robbing  the  blood  of  its  oxygen 
that  alcohol  produces  its  main  toxic  action.*     In   amblyopia 
due  to  alcoholism,  the  marked  benefit  strychnine  affords  is  due 
to  a  similar  action.     In  shock,  a  condition  mainly  due  to  paretic 
vasodilation,  it  strikes  directly  the  depressed  center,*  increases 
oxygenation  of  the  vascular  walls*  and  restores  the  vascular 
tone  to  its  normal  state.     Finally,  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
other  torpid  processes,  strychnine  is  of  great  value  by  increas- 
ing the   oxygenizing  power   of   the   blood,*   and   stimulating 
thereby  all  the  reparative  functions.* 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  STRYCHNINE  IN  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

The  physiological  action  of  brucine  differs  in  no  way  from 
that  of  strychnine.  It  is  less  active  as  a  spasmogenic  agent,  and 
less  reliable. 

Caffeine  acts  much  as  does  strychnine.  It  activates  the 
adrenal  center  with  even  more  vigor,  however,  thus  increasing 
markedly  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.*  Al- 
though its  action  on  the  vasomotor  center  is  less  marked,  it  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  vessels  and  heart,  the  nutri- 
tion of  these  organs  being  materially  aided  by  the  increased 
oxygenizing  property  acquired  by  the  blood  under  its  use.*  Its 
indications  are  practically  those  of  strychnine.  Its  marked 
action  on  the  vascular  svstem  and  the  heart  has  also  caused  it 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis. 

•  Author'8  conclusion. 
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COG  A  AND  COCAINE. 

Physiological  Action. — Cocaine  owes  its  therapeutic  prop- 
erties to  the  fact  that  it  stimulates  (1)  the  test-organ  and 
through  it  the  adrenal  center,*  and  (2)  the  vasomotor  center. 
Its  action  on  the  adrenal  center  is  very  powerful,  the  adrenal 
secretion  and  its  product  adrenoxidase  being  increased  in  the 
blood  even  by  small  doses,  while  general  metabolism  is  aug- 
mented in  proportion  as  the  therapeutic  dose  is  increased.* 
This  is  the  characteristic  action  of  nontoxic  doses  of  cocaine.* 

Cocaine  is  more  powerful  as  an  adrenal  stimulant  than  either 
belladonna,  digitalis  or  strychnine.  E.  T.  Reichert*"  refers  to  it  as  '^a 
thermogenic  of  extraordinary  power."  Ue  found'"  that  in  dogs  ^^general 
metiibolism  is  distinctly  increased  even  by  small  doses,  and  that  the 
extent  of  the  increase  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  dose."  In  two 
series  of  experiments,  for  instance,  the  heat- production  was  increased  40 
per  cent,  by  a  dose  of  0.0025  gm.  per  kilo  of  body  weight,  and  146.9  per 
cent,  by  one  of  0.01  gm.  per  kilo^  the  mean  temperature  rise  in  the  first 
series  being  0.65*»  C.  (1°  F.)  and  l.Sr  C.  (3.26*»  F.).  With  still  larger 
doses  the  rectal  temperature  rose  beyond  this  (2.19®  C.^-4.94*  F.)  before 
the  experiment  ceased.  Indeed.  Wood'**  states  that  "the  rise  of  rectal 
tempyerature  in  cocaine-poisoning  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  8®  F." 
(4.44**  C),  and  moreover  that  the  drug  "is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
respiratory  centers'* — a  conclusion  based  on  the  investigations  of  von 
An  rep,  Mosso  and  others.  That  the  adrenal  center — the  respiratory  cen- 
ter— IS  the  source  of  the  impulses  which  provoke  these  effects  is  shown 
by  tlie  fact  pointed  out  by  von  Anrcp,  Berthold^*  and  Reichert,***  that 
preliminary  division  of  the  upper  jwrtion  of  the  spinal  cord  prevents  all 
the  eifects  of  cocaine.  By  increasing  tlie  secretion  of  the  adrenals  its 
action  on  tlio  heart  niav  become  sufficient  to  arrest  it  in  svstole — ^the 
characteristic  final  effect  of  cocaine  on  this  organ,  according  to  Pachon 
and  Moulinier.''^ 

Similar  effects  are  obtained  from  the  coca  plaint  itself.  Gazeau 
found  that  coca  leaves  taken  daily  increased  tlie  respiratory  activity,  the 
temperature,  and  the  excretion  of  urea:  IH  gm.  (47,  drachms)  taken 
daily  increased  the  output  of  urea  11  per  cent.,  and  20  gm.  (5  drachms), 
16  per  cent.  The  latter  dose  accelerated  the  pulse  and  the  respiratory 
rate.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Espinosa.  Montegazza  had 
previously  observed  an  increase  of  temperature.  Gazeau,  Morton,'" 
Haig'"*  and  Mortimer ,^^  all  assert  that  it  frees  the  blood  of  products  of 
tissue- waste — a  property  due,  as  is  well  known,  to  increased  oxidizing 
jMJwer. 


•  Authfjr's  conri union. 
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The  direct  action  of  cocaine  upon  the  vasomotor  center  is 
much  less  pronounced  than  that  of  strychnine.*  Though  it 
raises  markedly  the  blood-pressure,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  powerful  stimulating  influence  upon  the  adrenal 
center  and  the  general  increase  of  metabolic  activity  this 
entails,  affect  likewise  the  heart-muscle  and  muscular  elements 
of  the  blood-vessels,  arteries  and  veins.*  The  volume  of  blood 
driven  into  the  capillaries  of  all  organs  is  therefore  increased 
(by  the  contraction  of  the  larger  vessels),  but  not  excessively, 
as  it  is  by  drugs  which  excite  violently  the  vasomotor  center.* 
The  increase  of  volume,  however,  plus  the  marked  gain  of  oxy- 
genizing power  acquired  by  the  blood,  represent  the  immediate 
effects  to  which  coca  and  cocaine  owe  their  therapeutic  action.* 

That  cocaine  raises  the  blood-pressure  has  been  shown  by  von 
Anrep,**^  Vulpian,***  Laborde,  Nikolsky,  Danini,  Reichert***  and  others. 
The  tact  that  the  arterioles  take  part  in  the  general  constriction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  observation  of  Durdufi'**  that  the  narrowing  of  the  arteries 
of  a  rabbit's  ear,  which  occurs  after  cocaine  has  been  ingested  into  this 
animal's  blood,  is  prevented  if  the  cervical  sympathetic  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  is  severed.  According  to  Mortimer,***  coca,  given  inter- 
nally, also  "contracts  the  peripheral  arteries."  That  all  these  effects 
are  originally  of  central  origin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
adrenal  and  vasomotor  paths  are  severed,  they  cease.  Thus,  Danini, 
Berthold***  and  Reichert  found  that  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  alone 
or  with  the  vagi,  cocaine  no  longer  distinctly  increases  the  blood- 
pressure. 

The  crowding  of  th^  highly  oxygenized  blood  into  the  peripheral 
tissues  causes  the  effects  of  cocaine  to  resemble  those  of  belladonna. 
Thus,  Cushny*''  states  that  "the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  respiration  is 
auick  and  deep,  the  pupil  generally  dilated,"  and  that  "headache  and 
dr^'ness  of  the  throat  are  often  complained  of."  The  fugacious  pre- 
liminary slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  also  observed  under  atropine,  was 
noted  by  both  Vulpian  and  Arloing,  while  dilation  of  the  pupil  has  been 
noted  by  Roller,  Terrier,"^  Laborde,***  von  Anrep  and  others.  It  occurs 
also  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  a  solution  of  cocaine  has  been 
applied.  Cocaine  also,  as  stated  by  Manquat,  causes  a  slight  paresis  of 
accommodation  and  increases  pain  in  glaucoma,  thus  showing  that  it 
increases  intra -ocular  tension — as  does  atropine. 

The  effects  of  the  coca  plant  are  evidently  similar.  Shuttleworth"* 
noted  that  it  caused  dryness  of  the  throat;    Montegazza^*  and  Gazeau"* 
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both  observed  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Mortimer^  says  that  ^'after 
mastication  of  a  great  quantity  of  coca,  'the  eye  seems  unable  to  bear 
liglit/'  and  that  "there  is  marked  distention  of  the  pupil,"  referring  to 
tlie  observations  of  Tschudi,*"  Schroff^"  and  others. 

It  is  owing  to  its  powerful  stimulating  action  upon  the 
adrenal  center  and  its  less  marked,  though  effective,  action  oa 
the  vasomotor  center,  that  coca  and  cocaine  owe  their  energetic 
excito-motor  properties.*     The  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  the 
tissues  is  not  only  greater,  but,  its  oxygenizing  virtues  being 
unusually  high,  the  intrinsic  metabolism  of  all  cellular  ele- 
ments is  correspondingly  enhanced.*     It  is  through  this  prop- 
erty that  coca  activates  the  nutrition  of  all  muscles.*     The 
muscle  fiber  is  also  enriched  in  those  substances  which  serve 
to  cause  its  contraction,  since  the  surplus  of  adrenoxidase  in 
the  blood  likewise  augments  the  functional  activity  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  leucocytogenic  organs.*     The  carbohydrate  reserves 
(the  most  important  of  which  is  glycogen)  are  thus  supplied 
to  the  muscles  in  greater  quantities   (though  commensurate 
with  the  supply  of  adrenoxidase),  and   the  potential  energy 
which  the  increased  nutrition  supplies  can  thus  be  converted 
into  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  muscular  work.* 

Mosso  found  that  in  warm-blooded  animals,  including  man,  mus- 
cular excitability  was  increased  by  small  doses.  Fuster,  in  experiments 
upon  himself,  oxperioncod  niarkctl  muscular  agitation  and  tremors,  with 
impulses  to  physical  movomonts.  Boncdicenti'^  also  found  ergographi- 
cally  that  cot-ainc  raisi'd  not  only  tlio  contractile  energj'  of  the  muscles, 
hut  also  their  power  to  resist  fatigue.  Ott  showed  that  tlie  contractions 
were  prolonged.  The  convulsions  caused  hv  to.xic  doses  occur,  as  ob.served 
by  (irass-t,'""  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  drug  has  been  injected,  and 
may  be  hrought  on  by  ])eri])heral  excitation,  thus  showing,  in  accord 
with  the  conclusions  of  Mosso.  von  Anrep,  and  Soulier  and  Guinard,*** 
that  the  reflex  activitv  of  th(»  spinal  axis  is  niarkedlv  increased.  This  is 
not  due,  as  generally  believed,  to  a  local  action  of  the  drug,  but  to  the 
excess  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  plasma  of  the  nerve-cells.* 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  coca  plant  have  been  extensively  used  bv  the 
natives  of  Peru.  Bolivia  and  other  South  American  coimtries,  to  increase 
their  nuHcular  strength  and  cTidurance.  According  to  various  medical 
authors,  Tschudy.^'"  rnamie.^'^'  Moreno  y  MaTz'"^  and  others,  who  wit- 
nessed its  use  in  these  countries,   th^   plant  undoubtedly  possesses  this 
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property.  Sir  K  Christison*^  observed  experimentally  upon  himself 
that  it  removed  extreme  fatigue  and  prevented  it,  suspending  also  hunger 
and  thirst.  Reichert^**  also  found  that  under  restricted  diet,  and  even 
in  the  absence  of  food,  coca  enables  its  user  to  do  more  work  than  under 
normal  conditions. 

Mortimer^**  concludes  that  the  increased  muscular  power  is  caused 
by  coca  ''through  the  excitation  of  the  hypothetical  ferment  of  the  con- 
tractile element."  That  such  an  action  prevails — though  indirectly — ^is 
evident  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted.  Indeed,  the  function  of  adren- 
oxidase  is  dual  here,  as  it  is  in  all  tissues :  it  takes  part  in  the  intrinsic 
metabolism  of  the  muscular  protoplasm  as  it  does  in  that  of  all  cells,  a 
function  which,  in  its  catabolic  phase,  utilizes  the  ferment  or  hydrolytic 
triad.**  This  is  the  trophic  element  of  the  process,  however — that 
through  which  the  life  of  the  muscle-cell  is  sustained  as  well  during 
repose  as  during  <vntractile  activity.  This  does  not  mean  that  coca  or 
cocaine  supplies  nutriment  to  the  muscle,  but  that  it  augments  its  func- 
tional activity  by  raising  its  power  to  utilize  the  nutrient  materials  that 
are  available. 

The  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  local  application  of 
cocaine  is  due^  as  is  well  known^  to  a  marked  vasoconstrictor 
action.  The  tissues,  including  their  sensory  terminals,  being 
deprived  of  blood,  lose  their  sensibility.  This  property  of 
cocaine  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  same  agent  when  it  is 
used  internally — the  only  action  which  enters  within  the  scope 
of  this  work. 

TTntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — An  excessive  dose 
of  coca  produces  mental  excitement  and  an  exacerbation  of 
muscular  power,  but  this  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  general  weak- 
ness, especially  of  the  legs,  cutaneous  horripilation,  coldness 
and  difficult  locomotion.  These  are  obviously  the  after-effects 
of  excessive  intrinsic  muscular  metabolism. 

Cocaine,  in  toxic  doses — which  include  small  as  well  as 
large  doses — ogives  rise  to  symptoms  due  in  practically  all  cases 
to  excessive  excitation  of  the  adrenal  center.  This  is  aggrav- 
ated, however,  by  a  concomitant  rise  of  the  blood-pressure 
through  supranormal  metabolism  in  the  muscular  layers  of  the 
blood-vessels,  a  corresponding  overaction  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
from  the  same  cause  and  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  center. 
As  a  result,  blood  excessively  rich  in  adrenoxidase  is  forcibly 
driven  into  all  organs.  The  following  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced: the  cerebral  hypera?mia  provokes  marked  excitement 
and  hallucinations,  the  patient  being  very  talkative,  wakeful, 
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and  perhaps  anxious  and  confused.     The  pulse  is  accelerated, 
the  respiration  rapid,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry,  and  the  pupils 
dilated.     Gradually  as  the  general   vasoconstriction  increases 
these  symptoms  become  more  marked,  and  profuse  perspira- 
tion, creeping  sensations  in  the  skin,  convulsive  movements 
and  prajcordial  distress  appear;    the  cardiac  action  becomes 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  the  respiratory  movements  like- 
wise, dyspntea  becoming  steadily  more  marked.     If  the  toxic 
dose  be  not  too  large,  these  phenomena  may  gradually  disap- 
pear, leaving  the   i)atient   extremely  weak,  Qupecially  in  the 
lower  extremities.     Otherwise  violent  tonic  and  clonic  convul- 
sions appear,  and  death  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm.     In 
such  cases  the  heart  is  found  tightly  contracted.     Its  diastoles 
become  more  and  more  restricted,  and  the  volume  of  blood 
raised   is  gradually  lessened  until  finally  it  ceases  to   dilate. 
This   mode  of  death  is  due  to   excessive  stimulation   of  the 
adrenal  center  and  to  paralysis  of  the  heart  by  excessive  con- 
traction of  its  ventricles.* 

In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  toxic  dose  is  very  large, 
the  convulsive  stage  does  not  appear:  the  patient,  after  a  few 
of  the  preliminary  symptoms,  lapses  into  a  state  of  profound 
collapse,  the  pulse  being  weak,  small  and  intermittent,  and 
sometimes  slow.  The  heart  here,  though  still  active,  is  unable, 
owing  to  the  cramped  condition  of  its  walls,  to  dilate  'suffi- 
ciently, and,  too  little  venous  blood  being  sent  to  the  lungs  dur- 
ing each  contraction,  respiratory  failure  occurs.*  The  respira- 
tions become  increasingly  slow  and  shallow;  the  skin  grows 
cold,  clammv  and  cyanotic,  and  death  follows,  but  due  in  this 
case  to  rcsj)iratory  ])aralysis. 

Death  from  coeaiiio-poisoniii^  in  evidently  not  due  to  inhibition  of 
the  heart.  Paclion  and  Aloulinier^"*'  found  the  ventricles  tightly  con- 
tracted and  the  aurich's  dilated.  Tliat  a  relatively  small  dose  may  pro- 
duce sucli  cfFectH  is  well  shown  hv  the  following  case  reported  by  Tivy'* 
— one  of  urethral  stricture  with  retention  of  urine.  He  states:  ***I 
n»HoIv(Ml  to  get  a  small  catheter  or  bougie  into  his  bladder  if  possible, 
and.  to  save  the  patient  some  of  the  pain  and  so  facilitate  the  process, 
I  decided  to  inject  some  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  urethra  beforehand, 
r  therefore  injected  half  a  drachm  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  with  a  glass  syringe  into  the  urethra  in  the  ordinary  way, 
telling  the  patient  to  hold  the  penis  in  his  lingers  to  prevent  escape.     I 
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then  left  the  patient  with  the  wardsman  who  was  attending  me,  and 
turned  to  wasn  my  hands;    but  before  I  could  get  to  the  end  of  the 
ward  the  man  called  to  me,  and  I  returned  immediately.     I  then  found 
thj  patient  in  a  state  of  clonic  convulsion,  with  his  back  arched,  and 
jumping  up  off  the  bed.     His  jaws  were  moving  spasmodically,  and  he 
had  bitten  his  tongue.    His  face  was  somewhat  cyanosed  and  his  breath- 
ing very  spasmodic  and  slightly  stertorous.     The  eyeballs  were  fixed  and 
the  lids  half  closed.     I  could  not  feel  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  his  arms 
were  jerking  so  forcibly  that  it  was  not  easy  in  any  case.     I  put  my 
ear  to  the  chest  and  heard  the  heart  beating.     His  breathing  rapidly 
became  shallower   and  convulsions   lessened  in   force,  and   in   about  a 
minute  respiration   ceased,   the  cyanosis  increasing;     I   put  in   a  gag, 
puHed  out  his  tongue,  and  began  artificial  respiration,  and  the  Sister 
brought  me  a  hypodermic  syringe  of  brandy,  which  she  injected  while  I 
continued  the  respiration.     I  also  had  a  hot  stupe  put  over  the  heart, 
bat  when  I  listened  again  the  beats  had  ceased.     I  persevered  with  artifi- 
cial respiration  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  had  the  brandy  repeated, 
but  with  no  effect,  as  the  patient  never  rallied,  and  was,  I  believe,  dead 
in  about  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  injection.     I  made  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  the  next  day  and  found  all  the  organs  fairly  healthy. 
The  kidneys  were  congested  but  not  diseased,  the  spleen  was  enlarged  and 
fleshy,  and  the  liver  snowed  signs  of  cirrhosis.    The  heart  had  apparently 
stopped  in  systole,  as  all  the  chambers  were  empty."     The  participation 
of  the  entire  muscular  system  in  the  morbid  process  and  the  influence 
on  the  heart  are  clearly  shown. 

The  second  mode  of  death  is  rtall}'  but  a  slight  modification  of  the 
first.  The  "cramped"  heart,  instead  of  stopping  outright,  continues  its 
functions  in  an  imperfect  manner;  it  necessarily  fails  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  the  function,  as  a  whole,  sooner  or 
later  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  suggestive  fact  in  this  connection  is  the 
observation  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz'"  that  doses  no  larger  than  0.01  or 
0.02  gm.  (V«  to  Vs  grain)  never  caused  syncope  in  his  cases  when  the 
patient  was  either  standing  or  sitting.  In  the  recumbent  position  the 
heart's  tendency  to  become  arrested  in  systole,  i.e.^  in  the  cramped  state, 
is  increased,  since  the  upright  position,  by  augmenting  the  intra-ventri- 
cular  resistance  of  the  blood-column,  tends  to  prevent  contraction  of  the 
ventricles. 

Clironio  Cocainism. — The  stimulating  action  of  cocaine 
upon  the  adrenal  and  sympathetic  centers  is  attended,  when 
any  but  very  small  doses  penetrate  the  blood-stream,  by  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  local  latent  energy,  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression  and  recuperation.  Gradually,  as  the  doses  are 
repeated,  the  recuperative  power  of  the  centers  decreases  and 
the  depression  experienced  not  only  persists,  but  tends  to  lapse 
into  prostration,  especially  in  neurotic  subjects.  Soon  the  dis- 
covery is  made  that  this  prostration,  which  entails  apathy, 
apprehension,  inability  to  do  satisfactory  work,  etc.,  is  at  once 
antagonized  by  the  drug  itself.  Strength,  agility,  self-confi- 
dence, etc.,  return,  but  continue  only  as  long  as  the  effects  of 
the   drug    last.     Stimulated,    the    adrenals    have    temporarily 
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enriched  the  blood's  supply  of  oxidizing  substance;  stimulated, 
the  sympathetic  centers  caused  the  enriched  blood  to  be  driven 
vigorously  into  the  tissues  and  the  entire  nervous  system.    Yet 
the  centers,  having  sacrificed  a  correspondingly  great  amount 
of  their  energy,   become  increasingly  less  responsive  to  the 
exciting  influence  of  the  drug,  and  gradually,  as  the  prostra- 
tion augments  after  each  exacerbation  of  activity,  the  dose  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  insure  satisfactory  effects.     Finally  the 
patient  shows  evidences  of  rapidly-developing  marasmus — the 
result  of  the  general  vasodilation  and  the  deficiency  of  adren- 
oxidase  which  the  debility  of  the  adrenal  center  entails.     The 
skin  assumes  a  pale  yellowish  color,  the  extremities  are  cold; 
digestive  disorders,  due  to  relaxation  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
muscular  elements   and   deficiency   of  digestive   ferments,   ap- 
pear, with  anorexia  and  emaciation  as  normal  sequences.     The 
sympathetic  center  also  losing  its  hold  upon  the  arterioles,  there 
occur  hallucinations  of  vision,  hearing,  taste,  smell  and  cutane- 
ous  sensibility — the    patient   imagining   that   foreign    bodies, 
creeping  bugs,  etc.,  are  present  in  his  skin — insomnia,  delirium 
and  delusions  of  persecution,  sometimes  attended  with  furor, 
during  which  the  patient  may  injure  himself  or  others,  con- 
vulsions, general  paralysis  and  insanity. 

The  experiments  of  Reichert*'*  in  dogs  clearly  illustrate  another 
faet,  i.r.,  the  depression  whieh  the  active  effects  of  cocaine  produce: 
the  0.0025  gin.  dose  (per  kilo  weight)  increased  the  temperature 
0.55°  C,  but  caused  no  subsequent  depression;  the  0.01  dose  raised  it 
1.81°  C,  but  it  became  suhnonual  during  the  third  hour;  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding experiments  with  still  larger  doses  the  temperature,  after  a 
marked  rise,  also  became  subnormal  and  continued  so  throughout  the 
experiment.  In  man,  as  stattnl  by  Norman  Kerr:"**  "When  the  dose 
taken  has  been  relatively  immoderate,  the  depression  and  neri'ous  debil- 
ity may  renuiin  for  days  or  till  the  next  dose.'' 

The  treat m rut  of  cocaine  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — Apart  from  its  local  action  (a  feature  of  its 
use,  which  does  not  enter  within  tlie  limits  of  this  work)  cocaine 
is  of  great  value  in  all  disorders  in  which  general  adyn-amia 
prevails.  Unfortunately,  the  vigor  with  wliich  it  overcomes  the 
symptoms,  i.e.,  hy  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  whose 
debility  underlies  the  morbid  process,*  is  so  gratifying  to  the 
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patient,  if  adequate  doses  are  taken,  that  he  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  indulging  inordinately  in  its  use,  i.e.,  acquiring  the 
cocaine  habit.  To  avoid  this,  small  doses  or,  better  still, 
preparations  of  the  coca  plant  should  be  prescribed,  the  aim 
being  to  raise  gradually  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  adrenal 
center  to  its  normal  standard.  This  measure  avoids  also  the 
depression  which  follows  the  use  of  large  doses. 

I  have  not  given  cocaine  itself  internally  since  the  first  two  years 
of  its  appearance  on  the  market,  over  twenty  years  ago;  two  experi- 
ences having  shown  me  its  dangers.  I  use -a  preparation  of  uniform 
strength,  the  Mariani  coca  wine,  which  contains  Vio  grain  (0.006  gm.) 
of  cocaine  to  the  ounce  (as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  coca  leaf),  and 
prescribe  it  in  the  regular  way,  avoiding  the  word  "cocaine"  (Vinum 
Erj-throxy Ion  C.  Mariani ) ,  and  directing  that  it  be  put  up  in  an  ordinary 
pharmaceutical  bottle.  While  ordering  one  ounce  to  be  taken  three 
times  daily,  however,  I  give  simultaneously  digitalin  (Vw  grain — 0.006 
gm.),  or  strychnine  (V»  grain — 0.001  gm.),  and  lay  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  last-named  drugs.  The  patient's  attention  is  thus  diverted 
from  the  cocaine,  and  experience  has  shown  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  becoming  a  cooainomaniac.  Mariani  wine  has  of  late  contained 
no  cocaine,  however,  and  the  uncertain  U.  S.  P.  wine  of  coca  is  alone 
available. 

Coca  and  cocaine  have  been  found  of  especial  value  in 
neuraMhenia,  debility  and  retarded  convalescence,  owing  to  its 
effects  on  general  metabolism  not  only  upon  the  muscular  tis- 
sues, but  also  the  nervous  elements  proper.*  This  accoimts  also 
for  their  value  in  all  forms  of  paralysis  dependent  upon  general 
asthenia,  and  in  melancholia  due  to  cerebral  ischjemia.  In  car* 
diac  disorders  in  which  functional  atony  and  dilation  prevail, 
they  serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  digitalis,  strophanthus 
and  kindred  drugs.*  Their  beneficial  effects  are  especially 
marked  in  the  weak  heart  of  delayed  convalescence  from  debil- 
itating diseases,  influenza,  for  example.  This  applies  also  to 
torpid  catarrhal  processes  and  particularly  to  chronic  bronchitis, 
the  increased  vigor  of  cardiac  contractions  and  the  greater  oxy- 
genizing power  of  the  blood  serving  to  increase  the  circulatory 
activity  in  the  bronchial  mucosa*  and  to  incite  and  hasten  reso- 
lution. In  disorders  of  the  gouty  series,  migraine,  asthma,  etc., 
they  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  accesses  by  increasing  the 
oxygenizing  and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood  and,*  there- 
fore, its  power  to  break  down  the  toxic  products*  of  imperfect 
metabolism,  while  simultaneously,  by  activating  the  metabolic 
process  itself,  preventing  the  formation  of  toxic  wastes.*     They 

•  Author*B  conclu»ion. 
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also  afford  material  aid  in  the  asthenic  stage  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  especially,  by  in- 
creasing the  blood's  asset  in  auto-antitoxin*  and  by  sustaining 
the  contractile  power  of  the  heart.  Coca  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  at  our  disposal  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism; 
by  stimulating  directly  the  test-organ,  and  through  it  the 
adrenal  center,*  it  counteracts  the  debilitating  action  of  alcohol 
on  this  center  and  the  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulation. 

QUININE. 

Physiological  Action. — Moderate  doses  of  quinine  stimulate 
the  general  vasomotor  center  and  cause  general  vasoconstric- 
tion. Contraction  of  the  central  vascular  trunks  being  thus 
produced,  the  blood  supplied  the  peripheral  vessels  is  in- 
creased,* and  the  reflex  sensibility  of  the  cutaneous  sensory 

nerves  is  correspondingly  influenced. 

"Quinine,"  says  Manquat,  "always  causes,  in  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels, modifications  related  to  those  of  the  pressure.  Weak  doses  give 
rise  to  vasoconstriction  and  large  doses  to  a  vasodilation."  This  was 
conclusively  demonstrated  experimentally  by  H.  A.  Hare,^  who  observed 
that  in  frogs  under  the  influence  of  quinine,  the  vessels  were  much  more 
contracted  (their  walls  being  also  thicker)  than  those  of  normal  frogs. 
Von  SchrofT,*"  in  accord  \\ith  this  observation,  had  foimd  that  quinine 
caused  a  preliminary  rise  of  blood- pressure,  an  effect  also  noted  experi- 
mentally by  Schlookow,"'  Block,  Neissner,"*  Jerusalimsky,"*  S^  and 
Bochefontaine'^'*'  and  others.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  'the  fact  that 
tho  periplieral  congestion  caused  by  tlie  constriction  of  the  central  vas- 
cular trunks  becomes  sufficient ly  marked  to  greatly  increase  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  cutaneous  nerve-endings.  This  was  first  observed  by 
Schlockow,  who  found  that  quinine  increased  the  skin's  reflex  activity. 
Heubach'"  and  Cerna''^  reached  similar  results  experimentally,  but 
found  that  this  was  produced  only  by  very  small  doses;  they  also  con- 
clude that  since  it  was  prevented  by  ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  overactivity  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves. 

This  indicates  that  the  general  vasoconstriction  is  of  central  origin, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  convulsions  are  caused  in  frogs  by  excessive  stim- 
ulation {i.e.,  hyperemia)  of  the  cutaneous  sense-organs,  such  as  that 
produced  by  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  of  cinchona.  Albertoni**™  found 
that  the  convulsions  tlnis  pro<lueed  by  cinclionidin  in  pigeons  occurred, 
even  though  the  cerebrum  had  been  removed,  provided  the  drug  were 
injected  after  tlie  animal  had  been  given  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  operation.     This  shows  that  tlie  indirect  cause  of  the  convulsions 
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originated  not  in  the  cortex,  but  in  structures  below  the  brain.  Indeed, 
they  occurred  also  in  dogs  after  destruction  of  the  cortex.  Moreover, 
Jerusalimsky  found  that  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  caused  by  quinine  did 
not  occur  after  transection  of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  of  course,  contains 
the  vasomotor  paths. 

Larger  therapeutic  doses  likewise  stimulate  the  general 

vasomotor   center,   but    this   action    is   soon    supplemented   by 

another,  i.e.,  direct  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  center,  and, 

as   a  result,  by  increased   propulsive  activity  of  the  terminal 

arterioles.*     The  peripheral  vessels  are  thus  not  only  supplied 

with  an  unusual  volume  of  blood,  but  the  pressure  to  which  the 

terminal  arterioles  submit  the  latter  as  it  passes  through  them 

forces  the  blood  into  the  cutaneous  capillaries  with  sufficient 

violence,  generally,  to  cause  marked  flushing.*     A  sensation 

of  fullness  in  the  head  and  ears,  due  to  cerebral  hypersemia, 

may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  severe  headache,  tinnitus 

and  deafness,  the  latter  being  sometimes  permanent,  especially 

when  the  use  of  the  drug  is  continued. 

Occasionally  haematuria,  purpura,  erythema  and  subdermal 
swelling  appear,  the  latter  phenomenon  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  or  its  serum  is  forced  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  owing  to  the  centrifugal  pressure  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  blood-stream.* 

The  cardiac  action  is  accelerated  and  strengthened  under 
these  conditions,  the  heart-muscle  receiving  a  greater  influx 

of  blood. 

The  intense  hyperemia  of  the  capillaries  is  well  shown  by  the 
investigations  of  St.  John  Roosa***  and  Kirchner,"^  the  first-named 
investigator  having  found  that  in  adequate  doses  the  drug  caused  con- 
gestion of  the  middle  ear.  Kirchner  not  only  confirmed  this  observa- 
tion, but  found  that  it  produced,  in  cats,  haemorrhages  in  the  middle  and 
internal  ears  and  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  latter  phenomenon  shows 
that  the  aural  symptoms  are  due  to  a  general  excessive  engorgement  of 
the  capillary  system,  the  blood,  as  in  hematuria  and  the  cutaneous  vas- 
cular lesions,  causing  often  actual  rupture  of  the  vessels.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  familiar  fact  that  quinine  often  provokes  epistaxis,  with 
considerable  relief,  sometimes,  of  the  severe  headache  caused  by  the  drug. 

Quinine     is    poisonous    to    many    organisms,     including 

amoeboid  cells.     So  marked  is  this  action  that  adequate  doses 

check  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  leucocvtes  themselves 

and  prevent   their  migration  from   the   vessels.     The   tissues 

failing    to    receive    their    usual'  proportion    of    nucleo-proteid 
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granules,*  nutrition  is  lowered.     Hence*  the  decreased  elimina- 
tion of  urea  caused  by  excessive  doses  of  the  drug. 

It  is  to  its  direct  action  as  a»  toxic  upon  the  plasmodium 
malarias  that  quinine  produces  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  vari- 
ous malarial  fevers.  It  destroys  not  only  the  amoeba,  but 
its  spores,  and  thereby  breaks  up  the  morbid  cycle.  The 
activity  of  this  process  is  enhanced  by  the  stimulating  action 
of  the  drug  upon  the  vasomotor  center;  the  blood  being  driven 
in  greater  quantities  into  the  capillary  system  and  the  liver, 
a  fever-like  process  is  awakened,  in  which  the  drug  acts  as  the 
immunizing  agent.*  The  volume  of  blood  in  transit  through 
the  capillaries  is  sufficiently  increased  in  some  instances  to  pro- 
duce a  rise  of  temperature  reaching  sometimes  105®  F. 
(40.6°  C).     In  such  cases  the  adrenal  center  is  also  stimulated 

by  the  drug.* 

The  toxic  action  of  quinine  upon  the  leucocytes  was  first  shown  by 
Bihz^"  in  1867.  So  marked  was  its  action  in  this  particular  that  areas 
of  inflammation  in  the  mesentery  of  frogs  produced  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  mustard  failed  to  be  invaded  by  leucocytes  when  quinine  had 
been  given  to  the  animal,  while  they  were  present  in  great  number  in 
the  untreated  animals.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Maurel/"  Pouchet^' 
and  others.  Fitch'**  found  that  in  animals  poisoned  with  quinine  the 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  are  considerably  reduced  in  number. 
These  leucocytes  are  the  neutrophiles — those  which,  as  I  have  shown,^** 
take  up  the  food-products  from  tlie  intestine.  The  result  of  this  destruc- 
tion of  leucocytes,  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  supply  of  granula- 
tions to  the  tissue-cells  and  metabolism  is  self-evident:  deficient  nutri- 
tion of  the  entire  orgsmism.  That  quinine  produces,  in  fact,  a  marked 
diminution  of  urea  exorotion  has  been  noted  by  many  observers.  Re- 
ferring to  this  evidence,  and  particularly  to  Prior's/"  Wood.  Sr.  and 
Jr.,^**  write,  *Sve  are  warrant<»d  in  believing  it  established  that  quinine 
powerfully  depresses  the  elimination  of  the  nitrogenous  excretory  prin- 
ciples." 

The  direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the  plasmodium  is  generally  recog- 
nized. As  to  the  febrile  process  sometimes  awakened  by  quinine,  cases 
have  been  reported  in  whicli  the  temperature  rose  several  degrees.  Thus, 
A.  L.  Goodnuin'*"  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  drug  raised  the  tempera- 
ture from  99°  to  10.3.2°  F.,  twice,  the  temperature  receding  when  the 
drug  was  withdrawn,  and  he  refers  to  many  reported  cases,  including 
nineteen  bv  Prof.  Tomasselli,  of  Catania,  in  some  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture reached  105°  F.   (40.0°  C). 

Luca,***  in  a  study  of  the  relative  value  of  the  administration  of 
the  drug  by  the  mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection,  ascertained  that  the 
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quantity  in  the  blood  is  at  first  very  minute,  but  that  it  increases  grad- 
ually, the  maximum  being  reached  in  an  hour.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  held  by  Lombard  and  Carles,'^^  leucocytes  ingest 
quinine  and  are  poisoned  by  it.  The  alkaloid  then  passes  out  into  the 
blood  again  or  is  promptly  secreted  by  these  cells.  Luca  found  also  that 
the  parasite  of  malaria  was  susceptible  to  a  minute  proportion  of  the  drug. 

Untoward    Effects   and    Poisoning. — In    subjects   unduly 

susceptible  to  its  effects,  owing  to  hypersensitiveness  of  the 

sympathetic  center,*  very  small  (toses  of  quinine  have  caused 

untoward  effects.     Under  normal   conditions,   even  moderate 

doses  (15  to  30  grains — 1  to  2  grams),  by  unduly  stimulating 

the  sympathetic  center,*  become  harmful.     They  provoke  such 

powerful  contraction  of  the  arterioles  that  the  penetration  of 

blood  into   the  capillary   system  is  interfered   with.*     As   a 

result,  the  peripheral  hyperemia  caused  by  the  smaller  doses 

is   replaced   by  anaemia  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries.*     Thid 

naturally  entails  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface; 

hence  the  antipyretic  effects  of  the  drug,  when  administered 

in  large  doses. 

The  arterioles  of  the  various  structures  of  the  eye  being 
likewise  excessively  constricted,*  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied 
to  them  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  vision  may  thus 
become  impaired,  or  total  blindness  may  occur,  sometimes  quite 
suddenly.  Quinine  amblyopia  usually  disappears  gradually, 
however,  after  the  use  of  the  drug  is  discontinued.  The  light 
reflex  is  usually  absent  and  accommodation  may  also  become 
impossible.  Nystagmus,  strabismus  and  ana?sthesia  of  the  con- 
junctiva have  also  been  observed.  The  pupils  are  dilated  when 
the  constriction  of  arterioles*  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the 
iris  is  sufficiently  marked. 

The  corresponding  constriction  of  the  terminal  arterioles* 
in  various  other  organs  also  interferes  with  their  functions: 
the  cerebral  (capillar})  anaemia  gives  rise  to  vertigo;  that  of 
the  spinal  system  and  the  skeletal  muscles  to  marked  muscular 
weakness  and  a  tremor  resembling  that  of  paralysis  agitans; 
that  of  the  lungs  and  in  the  body  at  large  to  marked  dyspnoea ; 
that  of  the  myocardium  to  slowing  and  weakening  of  the 
heart's  action.  Collapse  may  then  occur,  death  being  some- 
times preceded  by  convulsions.  Such  an  issue,  however,  is 
extremelv  rare. 
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• 

All  these  morbid  effects  are  aggravated,  when  very  large 

doses  are  taken,  by  the  destruction  of  leucocytes  which  sucl 

doses  provoke. 

The  transition  from  hyperemia  to  anemia  of  the  cutaneous  capil 
laries  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  frogs  very  small  doaea  pre 
duce,  as  stated  by  Wood,*"  "a  permanent  palsy  of  reflex  activity."    Tt 
cause  of  this  has  remained  obscure.     This  may  be  said  also  of  the  anti 
pyretic  action  of  quinine.     "Whi\jB  no  solution  of  this  dilemma  has  beei 
offered  as  yet,"  says  Cushny,^"*  "it  seems  extremely  probable  that  th^ 
antipyretic  action  of  quinine  is  due  to  its  retarding  metabolism."    Hi 
characterizes  as  a  ''paradox"  also  the  fact  that  while  **on  the  one  hand 
there  is  no  question  that  the  temperature  falls,"  "the  combustion  is  cer—*^ 
tainly  not  reduced  to  any  notable  extent."     Another  unexplained  fact  im.^ 

that  noted  by  de  Mussy  in  1871,  and  more  recently  by  Huchard,***  thar — ^ 

large  doses  of  quinine  arrest  hajmorrhage.  All  these  effects  are  readilj^*  ^J\ 
explained  when  excessive  (sympathetic)  constriction  of  the  termina'. --^^ "^to 
arterioles  is  tiiken  into  account:  the  palsy  of  reflex  activity  is  due  ^^^^^^n^ 
the  reduced  volume  of  blood  in  the  capillaries;  the  temperature  f*^W^  ^]^^. 
for  the  same  reason,  though  combustions  are"  not  materially  reduced  ;s    Z^^t 


hffimorrhagos  are  controlled  because  the  constricted  vessels  no  longer^j^-*^^ 
allow  the  blood  to  pass  freely,  and  thus  favor  the  formation  of  obturat — ^ 
ing  clots. 

The  constriction  of  the  ocular  arterioles  under  the  influence  of 
large  doses  was  directly  observed  by  De  Bono**  in  dogs.  The  vessels  of 
both  the  iris  and  choroid  were  markedly  contracted  in  most  instances — 
those  of  the  optic  nerves  always.  He  found  the  ''quinine-amblyopia 
ischemia"  in  the  retina  of  all  cases,  whether  cured  or  not.  As  stated 
by  Wood,"*  "the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  commonly,  but  not  always, 
has  revealed  pallor  of  the  optic  disks,  with  excessive  lessening  in  the 
size  of  the  retinal  vessels."  The  exceptions  are,  obviously,  those  in 
which  the  doses  were  not  large  enough  to  provoke  ischiemia.  Indeed, 
smaller  doses  may  induce  the  opposite  effect — the  hyperemia  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Thus,  Dickinson  "has  seen  the  optic  disks  swollen  and 
having  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  choked  disk."  The  presence  of 
quinine  ischiemia  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  de  Schweinitz 
found  that  "the  continuous  administration  of  the  drug  may  finally^  cause 
a  true  atrophy  of  tlio  optic  nerve" — a  normal  result  of  inhibited  nutri- 
tion. Both  Brunncr''"  and  do  Schweinitz"^  ascribe  the  loss  of  retinal 
function  to  a  vasomotor  spasm  proba!)ly  of  centric  origin,  but  such  a 
spasm  would  mean  the  presence  of  general  vasoconstriction,  a  condition 
which  would  entail  engorgement  and  not  depletion  of  the  peripheral  ves- 
sels. Again,  vasomotor  spasm  does  not  exist  imder  such  conditions. 
"When  the  doses  (»f  quinine  are  large  (1.5  to  2  gms.  [23  to  30  grains])," 
write  Xotlinagel  and  Uosshacli,  "whetlier  in  man  or  animals,  during  dis- 
ease or  hraltli,  tlie  contractions  of  tlie  lieart  and  the  vascular  pressure 
is  lou'iKd:  most  (»l)s<'rvers  (Briquet,  Dumeril.  Reil,  Schlockow,  Lewit- 
zky,  Schrotr,  Jr..  Lichermeister)  consider  this  as  an  indubitable  and  con- 
stant fact."  Inde<»d,  we  are  dealing,  not  witli  vasomotor  spasm,  but 
with  Hf)asm  due  to  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  center,  the  terminal 
arterioles  of  the  eye  being  tlirottird,  as  it  were,  as  are  those  of  the  body 
at  large. 
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^**Huchard:     Jour.   doH  Pratlclons.   Dor.   S.   1900. 

^^  De  Bono:     Arch.  d.   Ottul..   vol.  il.   fasc.   3  to  6.  lS9r). 

'««Wood:     Lor.   rit.,  thirteenth   edition,   p.   562.   1906. 

'•>^  Brunner:    Cited  by  Wood:    Lor.  cit.,  thirteenth  edition,  p.  563,  1906. 

"*dc  Schweinitz:     Iltiil. 
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The  treatment  of  quinine  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

TherapenticB. — The  use  of  quinine  as  an  antipyretic  is 
now  obsolete,  other  remedies  and  measures  being  preferable 
when  hyperpyrexia  (above  105°  F.)  is  to  be  reduced  to  prevent 
haemolysis.  Its  tendency  to  produce  destruction  of  the  red 
and  white  corpuscles  in  large  doses  also  argues  against  its 
employment  in  the  febrile  diseases.  In  all  forms  of  malarial 
fever,  and  conditions  due  to  malaria,  neuralgia,  enlargement  of 
(he  spleen,  etc.,  however,  quinine  is  invaluable,  its  power  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  remedy.  It  is  customary  to  precede 
its  use  by  a  mercurial  purgative:  the  powerful  stimulating 
action  of  mercury  upon  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center**^ 
accounts  for  the  increased  effect  thus  obtained.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  malarial  hcematuria,  sometimes  wit- 
nessed when  quinine  is  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  is  explained 
by  the  intense  capillary  hyperaemia  to  which  the  drug  gives 
rise,*  and  points  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  its  use.  As  a 
prophylactic  against  malarial  infection,  quinine  is  now  of  recog- 
nized value.  This  property  is  due  to  the  cutaneous  hypersemia 
which  the  drug  produces*  and  to  the  fact  that  the  parasite  or 
its  spores,  when  introduced  into  the  tissues  by  the  mosquito, 
at  once  meet  blood  which  is  toxic  to  them,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  quinine  in  solution. 

It  is  also  by  producing  capillary  hypersBmia,  especially  of 
the  cutaneous  tissues,*  that  quinine  is  beneficial  in  many  other 
conditions.  It  can  thus*  abort  acute  coryza,  ionsUliiis,  subacute 
bronchitis,  etc.,  if  taken  early  and  in  sufficient  quantities:  3 
grains  (0.2  gram)  every  two  hours  until  slight  headache  or 
flushing  of  the  face  occur,  when  the  dose  is  reduced.*  The 
toxic  wastes  liberated  in  the  blood  through  exposure  to  cold 
are  thus  promptly  destroyed*  where  they  have  accumulated, 
i.e.,  in  the  superficial  tissues.*  Suppurative  processes,  boils,  for 
instance,  are  promptly  arrested  by  this  treatment.  In  asthenic 
disorders,  neurasthenia,  quinine  is  of  value  by  causing  the  nerve- 
elements,  which  are  in  reality  all  capillary  blood-channels,*  to 
receive  a  greater  volume  of  blood-plasma.* 

*  Aufhor'a  cancluMon. 
^-Cf.  thie  vol.,  p.  1147. 
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DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  QUININE  IN  THEIR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

A  number  of  drugs  act  much  as  does  quinine,  the  varia- 
tions consisting  in  their  action  upon  the  different  centers. 
Thus  eucalyptus  stunulates  the  adrenal,  vasomotor  and  sympa- 
thetics  centers,  but  mainly  the  latter.  Indeed,  when  toxic 
doses  are  given,  death  is  due  to  excessive  constriction  of  the 
arterioles  of  the  heart  and  failure  of  the  respiration.  Eucalyp- 
tus is  much  less  effective  than  quinine,  or,  in  fact,  any  prepara- 
tion of  cinchona,  as  antiperiodic. 

4 

DRUGS  WHICH  BECOME  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE 

TISSUE-CELLS. 

Closely  associated  with  the  drugs  described  in  the  forego- 
ing pages  is  the  class  of  agents  generally  known  as  "nutrients,'* 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  actual  components  of  the  tissues. 
They  are  of  great  value,  therefore,  as  adjuncts  to  these  drugs 
in  appropriate  cases,  since  the  latter  only  stimulate  function 
without  contributing  directly  to  the  body's  resources. 

Iron  owes  its  therapeutic  value  to  several  concomitant 
properties.  Being  a  normal  constituent  of  tissue  and  blood- 
cells,  its  beneficial  effects  appear  only  when  it  is  actually 
required.  It  stimulates  the  adrenal  center  only  incidentally — 
probably  before  it  has  assumed  an  assimilable  form.  Its 
specific  action,  however,  is  to  take  part  in  the  elaboration  of 
ha?matin,  of  which  it  is  tlie  chief  component,  and  to  stimulate 
the  bone-marrow — thus  increasing  the  production  of  red  cor- 
puscles. Its  purpose  in  ha^matin  being,  as  I  have  shown,  to 
act  as  storage  material  (the  link  being  its  own  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen) for  adrcnoxidase,  pending  the  distribution  of  the  latter 
to  the  tissues,  iron  thus  enhances  directly  the  blood's  all-im- 
portant function,  oxygenation. 

In  jtJiosphorus  we  have  another  constituent  of  tissue-cells 
even  more  widespread  than  iron,  and  fully  as  important  to  the 
vital  process.  The  various  roles  I  have  ascribed  to  it  in  all 
organic!  functions,  pjj.,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  blood's  tem- 
perature, in  the  body's  auto-protective  processes,  in  the  intrin- 
sic c\chan<^a's  of  the  tissue-cells,  including  the  nerve-cells,  and 
the  genesis  of  the  nerve-impulse,  etc.,  emphasize  sufficiently  its 
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iherapeutic  indication  in  adynamic  disorders^  especially  those 
in  which  the  nervous  system  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  original 
pathogenic  factor.  Being,  like  iron,  a  component  of  the  tissues, 
it  affects  the  nerve-centers  morbidly  only  when  given  in  toxic 
doses.  In  therapeutic  dbses,  especially  when  it  forms  part  of 
^n  organic  compound,  phosphorus  is  building  material,  and  is 
essentially  beneficial  as  such  when  given  with  such  agents  as 
digitalis,  coca,  strychnine,  etc.,  which  activate  metabolism  and 
the  mechanism  of  nutrition,  without,  however,  as  stated  above, 
contributing  directly  to  the  body's  assets. 

IRON. 

Physiological  Action. — Iron  being  an  important  constit- 
uent of  the  blood  and  tissues,  its  effects  become  manifest  only 
when  the  quantity  available  in  the  body  is  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  functions  in  which  it  takes  part.*  The  earliest 
beneficial  influence  obtained  is  an  increase  of  general  oxygena- 
tion, and,  therefore,  of  general  metabolic  activity.  This  is  due 
to  an  incidental  stimulation  of  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  cen- 
ter by  the  iron  carried  thereto  by  the  leucocytes.*  As  iron  is 
likewise  an  active  stimulant  of  the  haematopoietic  cells  of  the 
bone-marrow,  the  red  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number  con- 
comitantly with  the  volume  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.* 

The  physiological  action  of  iron  is  at  present  unknown.  The 
increase  of  genera]  oxygenation  has  been  noted  by  various  observers,  and 
by  some  after  the  first  dose.  Wood**  says:  "The  studies  of  Pokrow- 
aky*"  have  shown  that,  in  cases  of  anaemia,  after  the  exhibition  of  iron 
the  temperature  does  rise,  even  when  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  below 
normal,  and  that  simultaneously  there  is  an  increase  in  the  daily  elimi- 
nation of  urea" — experiments  confirmed  by  Botkin  in  healthy  men. 
"The  increased  oxidation  cannot  be  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  corpuscles,"  continues  Prof.  Wood,  "for  while  the  latter 
accrue  slowly,  Pokrowsky  found  that  the  temperature  sometimes  rose 
within  five  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  first  dose."  Von  Noorden*^ 
also  states  that  "the  salts  circulating  in  the  blood  (medicinal  iron) 
exert  a  powerful  stimulus  upon  the  hajmatopoietic  cells  of  the  bone-mar- 
row, and  the  result  of  this  stimulation  is  an  improvement  of  the  blood.'* 

A  second  important  effect  of  iron  is  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  haemoglobin.  This  metal  is  the  main  component  of 
haematin,  the  coloring  constituent  of  hoBmoglobin  that  remains 


•  Author's  ronclu/rion. 

"•Wood:    Loc.   cit.,   thirteenth  edition,   p.   446.   1906. 

"^PokrowBky:    VIrchow's  Archlv,   Bd.   xxll.   S.   476,   1861. 

•■von  Noorden:    "Nothnagel's  Encyclo,"  vol.  on  the  Blood,  p.  487,  1905. 
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in  the  red  corpuscles;  it  serves  to  hold  the  albuminous  portion       «  i> 

of  the  haBmoglobin,  i.e.,  the  adrenoxidase,  within  these  cells, 

pending  its  distribution.*     While  the  adrenal  center  and  tKe 

bone-marrow  are  being  stimulated,  therefore,  as  stated  above, 

the  iron  itself  is  absorbed  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  form  ham^' 

tin,  and  this  pigment,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  adrenoxida^*' 

forms  haemoglobin — or,  rather,  oxy haemoglobin.* 

The   remarkable   way   in  which   iron   increases   the   formation        ^^^ 
hsemoglobin,  in  chlorosis  for  instance,  ia  as  well  known  as  is  the  fact  th^^^^^ 
it  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  hsematin.     As  to  its  f unctiuu^^"^ ^ 
connection  with  adrenoxidase,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  thirteen 
chapter.    Wo  have  seen  that  iron  is  taken  up  mainly  from  the  duodeni 
by  leucocytes;  additional  evidence  to  this  effect  was  recently  contribul 
by  Matzner.^     It  is  then,  as  shown  by  many  investigators,  includii 
Woltering***  and  Macallum,^  deposited  in  the  liver,  where,  according 
Weltering,  Kunkel^  and  others,  it  undergoes  changes  that  fit  it  for  t*-—     ^ 
formation  of  hsemoglobin.     The  researches  of  Quincke,*^  W.  S.  Hall,*^ «-- 
Schmey^*  and  others  have  shown  that  besides  the  portion  converted  inl 
hsemoglobin,  any  excess  of  iron  was  stored  in  the  liver  itself,  the  spleer 
and  the  muscles,  particularly  the  myocardium.     I  have  submitted  in  th» 
first  volume  evidence  suggesting  that  part  of  the  iron  in  the  liver  wa& 
carried  by  eosinophile  leucocytes  to  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  wher» 
it  was  absorbed  by  red  corpuscles  along  with  the  albuminous  portion  ot 
hsemoglobin,  the  adrenoxidase. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  chromatin,  the  living  substance  a 
cells,  and  in  the  nucleo-proteid  out  of  which  it  ifi  built,  points 
to  a  third  important  action  when  this  metal  is  administered  to 
subjects  in  which  it  is  actually  deficient:*  being  endowed  with 
marked  catalytic  properties,  iron  probably  serves  as  a  catalytic 
The  red  corpuscle  being  a  living  cell,  its  haematin,  owing  to  its 
rich  iron  content,  is  its  nucleus.  The  normal  elaboration  of 
haemoglobin  is  carried  on  through  the  iron-laden  chromatin  of 
nuclei  derived  from  meats,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  which  thus 
becomes  the  mother-substance  or  '*ha?matogen"  of  haemoglobin. 
But  once  in  the  corpuscle,  the  life  or  working  efficiency  of  its 
ha?matin  (which  remains  in  the  cell)  must  be  maintained.  Its 
iron  fulfills  the  identical  role  that  the  adrenal  principle  does 
in  the  tissue-cell,  viz.,  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  haemoglo- 
bin (the  adrenoxidase),  to  which  it  is  linked,  serving  as  source 
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•  Author's  coiicluffion. 

^  Matzncr:     Die  Heilkunde,  1903. 

«>*  Woltering:    Zelt.   f.   phys.   Chemle,   Bd.   xxi.   S.   186.  1896. 

"**MacaIlum:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.   xvl.  p.  268,  1894. 

»«Kunkel:    Archlv  f.   d.  ges.   Physiol.,   Bd.   Ixl,   S.   595,  1895. 

*"  Quincke:    Sajous's  "Annual  of  the  Univ.   Med.   Scl.,"   vol.  v.  a-96.  1896. 

*»Han:    Archlv  f.  Anat.   u.   Physiol.,   Physiol.   Abth..   S.   49,   1896. 

^  Schmey:    Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  Bd.  xxzlx,  9.  215,  1903. 
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of  oxygen,  the  catalytic  process  continues  uninterruptedly  until 
the  corpuscle  itself  is  worn  out  and  destroyed.* 

Hammarsten  refers  to  the  now  familiar  fact  that  "the  nueleo-pro- 
teids  contain  iron/'  and  that  the  ash  of  muscle  (meat)  contains  from 
0.04  to  0.1  per  1000  parts.'"*  Iron  was  found  in  chromatin  by  Macal- 
lum,^"  in  the  chromatin  granules,  fibrils  and  nodal  points  of  the  chro- 
matin network  in  the  nuclei  of  animal  and  vegetable  cells  examined,  and 
sometimes  in  the  cytoplasm.  Molisch^'^  found  that  in  the  absence  of 
iron,  plants  fail  to  form  chlorophyll.  The  presence  of  assimilated  iron 
was  discerned  by  Macallum  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  protozoa. 
Bunge  had  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  chromatin  of  plants  was  the 
mother- substance  of  hemoglobin;  Macallum  reached  the  same  conclusion 
as  regards  both  animal  and  vegetable  chromatin. 

The  catalytic  property  of  iron  is  now  generally  recognized.  A. 
.Robin  and  Bardet*"  conclude  in  this  connection  that  "all  the  researches 
of  recent  years  tend  to  demonstrate  that  soluble  oxides  and  the  metals 
themselves,  when  in  the  colloidal  state,  can  fulfill  the  part  of  ferment.'' 
As  the  albuminate  formed  in  the  stomach  is  a  colloid  and  the  adrenoxi- 
dase  converts  the  organic  iron  ingested  into  an  oxidase,  we  have  the 
conditions  required  for  this  purpose.*  Referring  to  the  function  of  this 
ferment,  Robm  and  Bardet  remark:  "One  should  say,  in  truth,  that 
they  are  catalytic  ferments,"  which  "borrow  from  the  left  to  deal  out 
to  the  right" 

Poisoning. — Poisoning  by  iron  ingested  by  the  mouth  is 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  the  fact  that  it  is  absorbed 
very  slowly,  the  rest  passing  out  by  the  intestinal  canal. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  toxic  effects  by 
injecting  iron  salts,  such  as  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  sodium, 
into  animals.  But  introduced  in  this  artificial  manner,  iron 
jfails  to  undergo  the  preliminary  gastro-intestinal  treatment 
xrhich  prepares  it  for  physiological  assimilation.*  The  results, 
therefore,  are  apt  to  be  misleading  and  are,  at  best,  purely  of 
ficademic  interest. 

Therapeutics. — Iron  is  chiefly  used  in  ancptnia,  and  partic- 
ularly in  chlorosis.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  article  on  Anaemia, 
however,  it  is  indicated  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  depres- 
sion of  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  vasomotor  and  adrenal 
centers  accounting  for  the  majority  of  instances  in  which 
pallor,  muscular  weakness,  etc.,  are  witnessed.*  In  the  cases 
of  true  angemia,  those  due  to  food  containing  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  iron,  its  effects  are,  of  course,  striking,  as  they  are 
in  chlorosis.  This  is  readilv  accounted  for  in  view  of  the  cardi- 
nal  functions  this  metal  fulfils  in  the  economy. 


•  Author'a  conclusion. 

**<>  Hammarsten :    Loc.  Ht.,  p.  402.  1904. 

"1  Macallum:    Loc.  cit..  and  Rep.  of  Brit.  Assoc.  Adr.  of  Sci.,  vol.  18W. 

""Mollsch:    Sltz.   Wlen.   Akad.,   Bd.   clll,  Abt.   1.   S.  554.   1894. 

«*  Robin  and  Bardet:    Bull.  g6n.  de  th^rap.,  Feb.  25,  1905. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 

Physiological  Action. — The  role  of  phosphorus  in  the  or- 
ganism is  of  cardinal  importance  in  view  mainly  of  its  identity 
as  a  component:    (1)  of  the  nuclein  of  all  cells,  including  thi.^ 
leucocytes;*  {2)  of  the  nucleo-proteid  granulations  which  theea-*^ 
cells  secrete  into  the  tissue  cells  to  take  part  in  their  vital  inte 
changes,  and  into  the  blood,  to  sustain  (with  adrenoxidase)  i 
normal  temperature;*  (3)  of  the  thyro-parathyroid  fennent,  th 
roidase;*   (4)  of  the  myelin  of  nerves,  which,  with  the  adrenonS^^^^' 
dase  circulating  in  the  axis-cylinders  and  their  networks  in  th»  ^^^  t 
myelin,  generates  the  nerve-impulse;*    (5)  of  the  cell-bodies  oz^^  . 
all  neurons  and  their  dendrites  as  chromatin,  sustaining  thereir*^  ^ 
(with    their   oxychromatin,    adrenoxidase)    their   vitality   slu^^^^ 
functional  activity,  as  it  does  in  all  other  cells;*  (6)  of  bones,^.^  "" ' 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  calcium  phosphate. 

The  human  organism  acquires  its  phosphorus  in  organic 

combination  from  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  and  it  is  in  such 

a  combination  that  phosphorus  is  absorbed.     When,  therefore, 

it  is  administered  in   an  assimilable   form  in   disorders  due 

entirely  or  partly  to  deficiency  of  this  element  in  either  or  all 

of  the  organic  bodies  enumerated  above,  it  can,  in  suitable  cases, 

restore  function. 

The  important  fimctiona  T  ascribe  to  phosphorus  were  reviewed  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  far-reaching 
rdle  of  this  element  in  the  organism  which  the  foregoing  statements 
indicate,  is  well  shown  by  experiments  of  Forster*'*  in  dogs,  which  led 
this  author  to  conclude  that  deprivation  of  phosphorus  proved  fatal  more 
rapidly  than  actual  starvation.  The  animals  were  fed  on  meat  from 
which  all  the  phosphorus  in  organic  combination  was  as  much  as  possi- 
ble removed  artificial! v.  The  animals  soon  reached  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme  exhaustion.  Conversely,  Pouchet  and  Chevalier.""*  referring  to 
the  effects  of  organic  compounds  of  phos])horus,  state  that  "they  increase 
nutrition,  as  shown  by  increase  of  weight;  ameliorate  nervous  activity 
and  muscular  tonus;  increase  the  percentage  of  heemoglobin — all  phe- 
nomena which  indicate  marked  svnthetic  assimilation  under  the  influence 
of  these  compounds." 

The  thorapoutic  efT(M*ts  of  phospliorus  are  best  obtained  by 
administorinfi:  this  olcmoni  in  organic  combination,  the  glycero- 
phosphates for  instance.  When  pli(>sphorus  or  any  of  its  oxi- 
dizable  preparations  is  used,  it  becomes  oxidized  in  the  stom- 
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ich  by  the  adrenoxidase  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  in  the  intestine 
3y  that  of  the  intestinal  juice.*  It  is  then  absorbed  as  hypo- 
)horous  or  phosphoric  acid,  an  inert  substance  which  the  organ- 
sm  eliminates  as  a  useless  waste  along  with  the  phosphoric  acid 
lerived  from  tissue  metabolism.  Hence  the  frequency  with 
vhich  phosphorus  proves  of  no  therapeutic  value. 

Cushny'"  states  that  '*the  fate  of  phosphorus  in  the  body  is  still 
»b«cure/'  but  that  ''it  is  possible  that  some  of  it  is  oxidized  to  phos- 
>horic  acid."  Ranvier^"  found  that  when  phosphorus  was  introduced 
inder  the  skin,  the  only  result  was  arrest  of  local  nutrition.  Being 
tndoved  with  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  obviously  depletes  the  neigh- 
wring  tissues  of  theirs  and  becomes  itself  oxidized.  Cau"'  also  found 
hat  phosphorus  was  oxidized  by  the  tissues.  The  presence  of  adrenoxi- 
Lase  m  the  tissue  fluids  fully  accounts  for  this,  since  it  forms  part,  as 
ve  have  seen,  of  the  gastric  secretions.  The  oxidized  portion  of  what 
}ho8phorus  is  ingested  loses  its  toxicity,  for,  as  stated  by  Cushny,  "as 
toon  as  it  is  oxidized,  phosphorus  loses  its  specific  action,  all  the  acids 
)eing  comparatively  harmless."  This  has  been  emphasized  by  the  re- 
tearches  of  B6kay,"*  Stassano  and  Billon,***  Frenkel*"  and  others.  The 
as t- named  author  found  that,  "contrary  to  the  affirmations  of  the  par- 
isans  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  latter  is  incapable  of  assimilation  by  the 
iconomy,  and  is  excreted  in  its  totality." 

Untoward  Effects  and  Acute  Poisoning. — The  presence  of 
drenoxidase  in  the  blood*  explains  many  facts  which  so  far 
lave  remained  obscure.* 

If  the  dose  of  phosphorus  is  sufficiently  small,  it  may  all 
}e  oxidized  and  prove  harmless.  When,  however,  the  dose  is 
arge,  the  secretions  are  not  alone  deprived  of  their  oxygen,* 
)ut  the  cellular  elements  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  like- 
vise.  Severe  gastric  pain,  eructations  of  gas  emitting  a  strong 
)dor  of  garlic  occur,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation 
)f  heat  along  the  cesophagus,  with  great  thirst,  headache, 
lausea,  vomiting,  the  voniitus  being  often  luminous  in  the  dark 
—all  due  to  a  severe  gastro-adenitis  thus  excited.  Erosions 
may  involve  the  local  vascular  supply  and  entail  the  presence 
:>f  blood  in  the  vomited  material.  What  portion  of  the  phos- 
phorus remains  unoxidized  on  passing  down  to  the  intestine 
excites  therein  corresponding  lesions,  even  the  colon  being  in- 
^'olved  in  the  morbid  process.     The  violent  burning  pain  in  the 
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epigastrium  gradually  extends  throughout  the  entire  abdomen; 
diarrhoea  develops  rapidly  into  violent  purging,  the  dejecta  like- 
wise being  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  and  sometime^  bloody— 
At  times  the  local  inflammatory  process  is  so  severe  that  refle 
excitation  of  the  intestinal  glandular  elements  and  muscles 
no  longer  occur  and  constipation  results. 
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The   well-known  gastric   lesions  are  duplicated   in   the  inl 
canal.     Plavec^"-'  found  experimentally  in  dogs  that  phosphorus  cai 
hspuiorrhagic  injection  of  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  aom^B^^'^ 
instances    ulceration.     In    an    acute    case    reported    by    Newey,'^    th-^^-*^ 
stomach,  which  contained  eight  ounces  (250  gms.)  of  blood,  showed  area-^E*^^ 
of  softening  and  ulceration.     The  entire  intestine  presented  oorrespondfc^-^  ' 
ing  signs,  the  transverse  colon  being  intensely  inflamed.     The  vascular  .^*'** 
engorgement  observed  even  in  acute  cases  is  not  due  to  the  local  actioi*^^^  ^^^ 
of  the  poison  alone,  however,  as  is  shown  below. 

Death  may  occur  suddenly  during  this,  the  acute  stage,  buff 
it  is  due  to  a  cause  differing  entirely  from  that  which  entails 
fatal  issue  when  the  case  is  prolonged,  namely,  reflex  inhibi^ — 
tion  of  the  heart,*  by  excessive  (sympathetic)  constriction  of 
its  arterioles.*     This  organ  becomes  suddenly  very  weak,  the 
pulse  likewise;    the  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  coma  and 
death  soon  follow. 

Wood"*  states  that  "in  the  very  acute  cases  of  phosphorus-poison- 
ing a  primary  condition  of  pronounced  cardiac  weakness,  passing  into  ^5^ 
Saralysis,  may  be  ]>resent."  Witherstine^  refers  to  a  case  in  which 
eath  occurred  in  half  an  hour.  Chtchebrak-*  found  that  the  first 
action  of  the  drug  was  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  to 
raise  the  blood-pressure,  this  being  immediately  succeeded  by  a  decline 
of  vascular  tension.  As  inhibition  of  the  heart  is  due  to  excessiye  vaso- 
constriction of  its  arterioles,*  tlie  preliminary  rise  of  blood-pressure 
indicates  how  phosphorus  can  provoke  cardiac  paralysis. 

In  tlie  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms,  after  a  period  of 
acute  suffering,  lasting  from  a  few  liours  to  two  days,  abate,  and 
recovery  apparently  occurs.  After  one  or  more  days  of  rela- 
tive comfort,  however,  the  acute  symptoms  reappear.  But 
now  the  pain  extends  to  the  liver,  which  organ  may  be  found 
to  be  enlarged,  and  the  vomiting  often  contains  ^^coffee-ground" 
material,  i.e.,  altered  blood.  The  stools,  if  diarrhoea  prevails, 
are  occasionally  bloody  and  are  apt  to  be  clay-colored,  the  lat- 
ter fact  indicating  the  absence  of  bile.     Neither  the  vomited 
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material  nor  the  stools  are  phosphorescent  at  this  stage — evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  phos- 
phorus (the  unoxidized  remnants)  has  been  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  that  the  dejecta  now  contain  only 
phosphorus  oxides. 

As  previously  stated,  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  in 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  oxidizing  substance  of  its  secretions.     "It 
has  of  late  years  been  demonstrated,"  says  Wood,^  "that  phosphorus 
passes  into  the  blood  as  phosphorus,  and  not  in  the  form  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  other  compound."     VVegner,^  Husemann  and  Marmer,  Dyokow- 
^l^yss  2tnd  others  have  foimd  phosphorus  not  only  in  the  blood  and  liver, 
but   also  in  practically  all   tissues.     On   the  other  hand,   Poulet^  has 
a.scertained  that  it  was  eliminated  as  hypophosphoric  acid,  while  San- 
-fc^sson  and  Malmgren^*  observed  after  administering  large  doses  of  phos- 
phorus sesqui-sulphide  to  rabbits,  a  remarkable  excess  in  the  output  not 
only  of  nitrogen,  sulphates  and  ammonia,  but  also  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  recurrence  of  acute  symptoms  marks  the  beginning  of 
-the  so-called  "subacute'^  stage,  a  time  when  the  blood's  func- 
"ftional  activity  has  become  impaired  mainly  by  active  haemo- 
lysis.* This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phosphorus-laden 
3iucleo-proteid  of  the  plasma  is  supplemented  by  the  phos- 
3)horus  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal.*  The  simultane- 
ous f)resence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of  phosphorus  and 
adrenoxidase  in  the  blood-plasma,  by  liberating  heat-energy  to 
an  unusual  degree,  correspondingly  enhances  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  the  blood's  trypsin,  and  haemolysis,  i.e,^  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  occurs.*  As  an  inordinate  proportion  of 
adrenoxidase  is  utilized  in  the  process  and  the  coagulating  prop- 
erties of  the  blood  are  due  to  this  substance  (which  is,  we  have 
seen,  the  "fibrin  ferment"),  the  blood  itself  loses  its  coagulat- 
ing properties.*  It  becomes  unduly  fluid,  and,  passing  readily 
through  the  capillary  walls,  ecchymoses  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  besides,  in  many  instance,  haemorrhages  from  the 
nose,  uterus,  in  the  retina,  and  occasionally  gangrene.  The 
normal  result  of  such  a  condition  of  the  blood  soon  shows  itself, 
t.«.,  great  weakness,  collapse,  and  death  by  cardiac  failure — 
often  preceded  by  convulsions  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
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toxic  wastes  which  the  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood 
entails.* 

Corin  and  Ansiaux^  ascertained  that  "fluidity  of  the  blood  is 
found  only  in  cases  of  phosphorus-poisoning  which  have  followed  a  sub- 
acute course/'  When  introduced  into  the  blood-stream,  phosphorus  is 
independent  therein  of  the  synthesis  of  nucleins,  for  R5hmann^  found 
that  inorganic  phosphorus  compounds  were  hardly  used  at  all.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  surplus  to  the  nucleo-proteid's  phosphorus  that  it  occurs  in 
the  blood — the  aggregate  thus  becoming  pathogenic  by  increasing,  with 
the  adrenoxidase,  general  metabolism.  That  this  actually  occurs  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is,  as  stated  by  Cushny,"*  "a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  nitrogen''  during  this  stage,  ''even  although  the 
patient  continues  to  fast."  That  red  corpuscles  are  destroyed  during 
this  process  has  been  emphasized  by  the  investigations  of  Vogel^  in  birds ; 
the  hemolysis  began  the  second  day,  and  by  the  sixth  the  comparative 
blood-count  showed  that  one-half  of  the  red  corpuscles  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Similar  experiments  in  mammals  (dogs)  by  d'Amore  and  Fal- 
cone'^ gave  similar  results.  Wood^  refers  to  Concato  as  having  shown 
that  the  red  corpuscles  were  "diminished  in  size  and  altered  in  form" — 
proof  that  they  were  undergoing  destructive  metamorphosis. 

The  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  evidently  a  feature  of  the  subacute 
stage.  Cevidalli'^  found  that  in  order  to  render  the  blood  uncoagulable 
in  dogs,  phosphorus  had  to  be  injected  from  Ave  to  ten  days.  Again,  it 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  destruction  of  adrenoxidase  (the  fibrin  ferment) 
that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  due.  Cevidalli  also  observed  a  "gradual 
diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  coagulating  ferment."  The  lethal 
phenomena  are  obviously,  under  these  conditions,  due  to  the  same  cause: 
Cushny,"*  referring  to  Araki,'*®  remarks:  "In  the  statement  that  lack 
of  oxygen  plays  a  part  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  he  only  confirms  the 
impression  of  many  earlier  writers." 

A  striking  symptom  of  the  subacute  stage  is  jaundice,  first 
of  the  conjunctiva?,  then  of  the  whole  body,  which  may  appear 
from  thirty-six  hours  to  several  days  after  ingestion  of  the 
poison.  This  is  the  result  of  several  factors.  The  phosphorus 
from  the  alimentary  canal  having  first  to  pass  through  the  liver, 
it  provokes  therein  a  process  identical  to  that  in  the  blood; 
here,  however,  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  alone  attacked,  but 
the  hepatic  structures  per  se  likewise,  and  necrotic  foci  are 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  organ.*  Hence  the  fact  that  it 
becomes  enlarged  and  painful.  At  first  the  activity  of  the 
liver-cells  is  greatly  enhanced,  as  shown  by  a  marked  increase 
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in  the  pigment  excreted — "pigment/^  meaning  here  bilirubin 
and  haematoidin,  both  of  which,  we  have  seen,  are  reduced 
adrenoxidase.*  Finally,  the  bile  thickens,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence therein  of  its  usual  constituents,  and  also  of  cellular 
detritus,  broken-down  corpuscles,  etc. — all  of  which  contribute 
to  block  the  biliary  passages.     Jaundice  appears  at  this  time. 

By  "jaundice"  here  is  meant  a  condition  due  to  the  resorp- 
tion into  the  general  circulation  of  reduced  adrenoxidase  that 
should  have  passed  out  with  the  bile.*  On  reaching  the  skin, 
this  substance,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  bronzing,  gives  it  its  yellow  hue — an  early 
stage  of  melanosis.*  The  reduced  adrenoxidase  is  at  the  time, 
and  even  before,  found  in  the  urine  as  "bilirubin"  or  "haama- 
toidin." 

That  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissues  is  due  to  the  action  of  some 
autol3rtic  ferment  has  been  su^ested  by  Jacoby."*-  He  also  noted  the 
disappearance  of  fibrinogen  from  the  hepatic  blood;  this  substance,  we 
have  seen,  is  composed  of  nucleo-proteid  fibrinogen  proper  and  adrenoxi- 
dase (fibrin  ferment).  The  destructive  process  in  the  liver  is  a  familiar 
pathological  fact.  Podwyssotsky'**  found  necrotic  foci  in  this  organ. 
West***  found  the  hepatic  cellular  elements  converted  into  a  fine  granular 
detritus  amidst  which  the  nuclei  could  hardly  be  detected.  Cushny'** 
states  that  "the  jaundice  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
destruction  of  the  red  cells  of  the  blood  and  consequent  increase  of  pig- 
ment formation  in  the  liver."  The  intra-corpuscular  constituent  of 
hemoglobin  (which  only  leaves  them  under  abnormal  conditions,  one  of 
which  is  when  the  corpuscles  are  broken  up)  is,  we  have  seen,  htematin. 
Wood***  states  that  '^haematin  crj'stals  are  occasionally  found  in  the  vis- 
cera." Demarbaix  and  Wilmart,***  moreover,  found  hsmatoidin  (adren- 
oxidase) in  the  urine.  The  sequence  of  events  given  above  was  traced 
in  dogs  with  great  assiduity  by  Stadelmann.**^ 

The  engorgement  of  the  biliary  passages,  besides  deflect- 
ing into  the  hepatic  veins  what  reduced  adrenoxidase  should 
have  passed  out  with  the  bile,  thus  causing  its  return  to  the 
blood-stream,*  simultaneously  provokes  engorgement  of  the 
entire  vascular  system.  The  vessels,  whose  walls  tend  already 
:o  dilate  owing  to  the  lowered  metabolism  in  their  muscular 
Palls  incident  upon  the  haemolysis  and  deficiency  of  adrenoxi- 
lase  in  the  blood  per  se,  are  thus  submitted  to  centrifugal  pres- 
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sure  and  still  further  dilated.*  The  cerebral  vascular  system, 
including  its  cellular  elements,  becoming  hyperaamic,*  head- 
ache, restless  and  dreamy  sleep  or  wakefulness  are  complained 
of.  If  the  cerebral  congestion  becomes  very  great,*  wild 
delirium  may  occur.  A  similar  condition  of  the  spinal  sys- 
tem* may  evoke  disorders  of  sensation,  particularly  of  the  tem- 
perature sense,  hyperalgesia,  pains  suggesting  neuritis,  mus- 
cular twitehings,  localized  spasms  or  even  general  convulsions, 
the  latter  being  often  the  precursors  of  death. 

In  cases  that  recover,  the  phosphorus  available  in  the  intes- 
tine has  finally  been  either  oxidized,  eliminated  or  absorbed; 
the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  and  hepatic  cellular  elements 
then  ceases.  The  bile  gradually  losing  its  viscidity,  the  accum- 
ulated detritus  is  voided  into  the  intestine  and  eliminated ;  and 
the  skin  '^pigment"  being  absorbed,  relatively  normal  condi- 
tions are  restored,  though  the  patches  of  destroyed  tissue  in 
the  stomach  and  liver  may  become  the  seat  of  interstitial  con- 
nective-tissue proliferation.  In  the  liver,  this  may  assume  the 
type  of  a  true  cirrhosis  with  atrophy  of  the  organ.  Digestive 
and  nervous  disorders  often  persist  some  time  after  recovery. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  morbid  process  is  the  presence 
of  fatty  degeneration  in  all  organs,  including  the  smallest 
arterioles  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  so-called  "fat"  here  is  a  mix- 
ture of  blood-constituents,  fibrin,  nucleo-proteid,  etc.,  formed 
when  the  supply  of  adrenoxidase  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  blood.*  It  is  a  post-mortem 
phenomenon  corresponding  in  a  measure  with  that  of  myosin 
fonnation.* 

That  tlio  hl(M>(l-|n*(»ssure  is  lowered  has  been  observed  by  a  number 
of  investipitors.  SchiiP*  years  ago  noted  that  the  arteries  were  ho 
widely  dilated  after  death  from  phosphorus-poisoning,  that  the  veins 
were  comparatively  empty.  Pal-"  ascribed  this  vasodilation,  not  to  the 
weakened  cardiac  power,  but  to  dilation  of  the  vessels  themselves.  Cot- 
nil  and  Hraiilt-^'  ascril)e  the  lesions  found  in  the  interstitial  prot»es8  in 
the  vascular  walls  and  the  organs  in  general  to  a  ."?mi  generis  fatty  pro- 
cess, i.e.,  one  ])recedcd  by  no  inflammation,  and  beginning  six  or' seven 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  and  terminating  four  to  seven 
days  thereafter.  \'ollbracht.=^''  in  accord  with  these  observations,  found 
the  vascular  walls  degenerated  and  associated  with  gangrene  of  both 
extremities. 
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The  "fatty  degeneration"  of  phosphorus- poisoning  is  due,  as  else- 
where, u)  a  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase.*  After  referring  to  the  older 
view,  that  lessened  oxidation  of  proteid  fats  explained  fatty  degenera- 
tion, ^  inconsistent  with  known  facts,  Cushny''^'  remarks:  ''Lessened 
oxidation  and  fatty  degeneration  occur  together  under  so  many  condi- 
tions, however,  that  there  must  almost  certainly  be  a  causal  relation 
between  them,  though  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  present  its  exact 
nature." 

Chronic   Fhosphoms   Poisoning.  —  This   form   of   poison- 
ing, observed  usually  among  persons  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  sulphur  matches,  differs  from  the  acute  form  in 
that  the  quantity  inhaled  at  a  given  time  is  inadequate  to  pro- 
voke acute  phenomena.     The  continued  absorption  from  the 
respiratory  surfaces,  however,  finally  gives  rise  to  practically 
all  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  the  most  common  of 
which   are   weakness,   abdominal   pains,   anorexia,   a  garlicky 
breath,  gastric  disorders,  diarrhoea  or  obstinate  congestion,  a 
subicteric  color  of  the  skin,  wasting,  etc.     These  cases  differ 
from  those  of  the  acute  type,  in  that  they  suffer  from  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw.     This  condition  has  been  found  to  be  the 
result  of  penetration  of  phosphorus-fumes  to  this  bone  through 
the  intermediary   of   carious  teeth.     This  process   is   readily 
explained  when  the  fact  that  bony  tissues  are  dependent,  like 
slW  others,  upon  adrenoxidase  for  their  oxygen,  is  taken  into 
^iccount:    the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  bone  being  deprived  of 
Jl  ts  oxygen  by  the  phosphorus,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
Jl  t  than  the  bone  itself,  the  latter,  no  longer  nourished,  dies.* 

Wegner"*  found  that  rabbits  kept  in  phosphorus-fumes  suflfered  in 
^»io  way  from  necrosis  if  their  teeth  were  sound,  but  that  injuries  in 
"^vhich  the  jaw-bone  could  be  reached  by  the  fumes  were  followed  by 
Jx^Tiostitis  and  necrosis.  Magitot^  observed  that  phosphorus- workers 
«"UppIied  with  perfect  teeth  were  free  from  necrosis  even  after  years* 
employment  at  this  occupation,  while  all  those  who  had  bad  teeth  suf- 
fered from  necrosis. 

The  treatment  of  phosphorus  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
sj>ecial  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The  physiological  function  I  have  ascribed 
t^o  phosphorus  in  the  tissue-cells  (including  nerve-cells)  and 
blood,  viz.,  to  liberate  heat-energy  by  combining  with  oxygen 
of  the  adrenoxidase,*  places  this  element  among  our  chief  re- 
sources as  a  therapeutic  agent,  since  it  constitutes  one  of  the 

*  Author'8  concludion. 

"■Cuahny:    Loc.  cit.,  third  edition,  p.  605.  1899. 
"■Wegner:    Virchow's  Archlv,  Bd.  Iv,  S.  11,  1872. 
"*Magltot:    C.  r.  de  I'Acad.  de  m6d..  Mar.  12.  1895. 
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pillars  of  the  vital  process  itself.*  By  the  use  of  strychnine, 
digitalis,  coca,  etc.,  we  greatly  stimulate  functional  activity, 
but  the  judicious  adjunction  to  them  of  substances  which 
actually  take  part  in  function,  such  as  phosphorus,  iron, 
appropriate  foods,  etc.,  we  supply  besides,  the  building  material.* 
It  is  as  such  that  phosphorus  is  especially  beneficial  in  neuras- 
thenia due  to  overwork,  anxiety,  mental  strain  and  sexual  ex- 
cesses. Here,  it  actually  replaces  missing  materials.*  In  ancB- 
mia,  the  addition  of  phosphorus  to  iron  will  render  the  latter 
effective  where  before  it  was  useless,  because  the  improvement  of 
the  oxygenizing  power  of  the  blood  requires  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  available  nuclein.*  In  impaired  nutrition  following 
exhausting  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  typhoid,  typhus,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  etc.,  the  same  indication  prevails.  This  applies 
likewise  to  debility  following  prolonged  lactation,  overwork, 
shock,  sorrow,  etc.  In  the  disorders  which  are  thought  to  be 
normal  results  of  old  age,  such  as  loss  of  memory,  mental  torpor, 
insomnia,  etc.,  an  inadequate  supply  of  phosphorus,  iron  and 
iodine,  is  the  pathogenic  factor,  and  these  agents  will  often  sen^e 
to  prolong  a  useful  life.  In  the  depraved  condition  to  which 
morphinomania  and  chronic  alcoholism  finally  drive  the  pa- 
tient, the  judicious  use  of  phosphorus  after  cessation  of  the 
habit  is  conquered,  not  only  hastens  recovery,  but  tends  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  by  enhancing  the  nutrition  and  conductivity 
of  all  nerves.*  Finally,  the  value  of  phosphorus  in  rickets  and 
osfeomalacin  is  generally  recognized. 

•  Author' 8  concltision. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

TETE   INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATION 

TO  PHARMACODYNAMICS  (Continued). 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  CENTER  AS  THE  SLEEP  CENTER. 

IBradbury,  in  his  Croonian  Lecture,^  stated  eight  years  ago, 
t}\SL±.  "notwithstanding  the  brilliant  and  laborious  researches 
o£  pliysiologists  and  neurologists  during  recent  years,  the  phe- 
^^c^xxxenon  of  sleep  is  still  enveloped  in  mystery" — a  conclusion 
^W'lrki.c?!!  is  still  applicable.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain  in  view 
^^  ^lie  fact  pointed  out  by  myself  in  the  first  volume,  that  this 
:ion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  circulation  of  oxidiz- 
substance  (adrenoxidase)  in  the  neurons  and  their  dendrites, 
at  sleep  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  this  substance  in  these  ele- 
^■^^"Xents,  and  that  the  adrenal  system  is  intimately  connected 
ith  this  process.  To  overlook  this  intrinsic  nervous  circula- 
5on  and  the  ductless  glands  in  this  connection  is  to  perpetuate 
16  "mystery"  to  which  Bradbury  refers.  And  this  applies  not 
mly  to  the  mechanism  of  sleep,  but  also  to  a  widespread  source 
^Df  suffering,  insomnia,  and,  moreover,  to  the  action  of  hypnotics 
and  anaesthetics. 

A   diminution   of   adrenoxidase   in   the   nervous   elements 
referred    to    entails    a    corresponding    reduction    of    metabolic 
activity  and  other  phenomena  connected  therewith.     HowelP 
wrote  recently:    "The  central  and  most  important  fact  of  sleep 
is  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon may  be  referred  directly  to  a  lessened  metabolic  activity 
in  the  brain  tissue,  presumably  in  the  cortex  cerebri."    Again, 
'*the  physiological  oxidations  are  also  decreased,  as  shown  by 
the  diminished  output  of  carbon  dioxide."     A  fall  of  b^ood- 
pressure  is  also  present,  as  shown  by  Tarchanoff^  in  dogs  and 
by  Brush  and  Fayerweather*  in  man. 


^  Bradbury:    Lancet,  June  24,  1899. 

"Howell:    "T.   B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  238,  1905. 

*Tarchanoff:    Arch.  ital.  de  blol.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  318,  1894. 

*  Brush  and  Payerweather:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  v,  p.  199,  1901. 
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The  manner  in  which  hyporaetabolism  produces  sleep  and 
the  process  through  which  lowered  oxygenation  of  the  cortex 
is  produced  are  left  unexplained  by  the  prevailing  interpre- 
tations. In  the  first  volume,  1  filled  both  these  gaps.  In  the 
first  place,  I  showed  that  the  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma  which 
circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  neuron  sustained  the  vital  pro- 
cess in  this  organ  as  it  does  in  all  cells,*  and  submitted  the  con- 
clusion® that  the  thornlike  processes  which  project  from  the 
dendrites^  and  other  parts  of  a  neuron,  i.e.,  the  geramules,  were 
"peripheral  extensions  of  the  dendritic  walls  having  for  their 
purpose  to  increase,  when  erect,  the  area  of  myelin  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  [adrenoxidase]  of  the 
plasma,  and  thus  to  render  the  dendrite  functionally  active,  i.e., 
able  to  transmit  or  receive  nervous  impulses;"  and  also  that 
when  the  gemmules  are  retracted  or  collapsed,  "functional 
activity  is  in  abeyance,  as  during  sleep,  apaesthesia,  etc.^*  Addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  submitted  in  the  present  volume  as  to 
the  role  of  adrenoxidase  and  myelin  in  all  nerve-cells,  and  to 
the  effect  that  they  jointly  liberated  nerve-energy,  i.e.,  the 
impulse.  The  manner  in  which  sleep  follows  thus  becomes 
plain :  the  intrinsic  metabolism  of  all  nervous  elements,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  cortex,  is  itself  reduced. 

The  introduction  of  adrenoxidase  and  myelin  as  the  joint 
source  of  functional  activity  harmonizes  with  a  theory  to 
which  Bradbury  refers  as  follows:  **The  most  fascinating  of 
them  all  is  what  Duval  has  termed  the  histological  theory  of 
sleep:  This  seems  to  have  been  propounded  in  its  most  rudi- 
mentary state  by  Rabl-I?iickhard,  who  suggested  that  an  as- 
sumed anurboid  motion  of  the  neurons,  and  especially  the 
dendritic  processes,  would  aeconnt  for  various  psychological 
phenomena.  Thus  sleep  might  be  explained  by  a  retraction  of 
these  processes  and  consequent  inahility  of  nervous  impulses  to 
pass  from  one  neuron  to  another.  The  same  theory  was  elabor- 
ated independently  by  Lcpine  and  Duval.  Lepine  thinks  this 
isolation  of  the  individual  neurons  niav  be  due  to  some  chemi- 
cal  modification  of  the  cellular  protoplasm,  and  he  also  states 
that  the   theor\^   explains   the   extraordinary   suddenness   with 

»  Cf.  vol.  I.  pp.  518  to  590  Incl. 

•  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  577. 

■^  Cf.  vol.  1,  plate  opposite  p.  550. 
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which  a  state  of  wakefulness  passes  into  one  of  sleep.  Duval 
goes  so  far  as  to  explain  the  action  of  medicaments  on  this 
theory,  and  he  draws  comparisons  between  the  action  of  drugs 
on  the  terminal  dendritic  processes  and  the  effect  of  curare  on 
motor  nerve-endings.  This  is  .surely  hypotheticaP'  ....  quite 
as  much  so,  I  would  add,  as  the  assumed  action  of  curare 
(administered  internally)  on  nerve-endings,  as  emphasized  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

The  manner  in  which  adrenoxidase  and  myelin  take  part 
in  the  transmission  of  impulses  from  neuron  to  neuron,  sug- 
gests itself  when  the  effect  of  intrinsic  metabolic  activity  on 
its  gemmules  is  taken  into  account.  Ramon  y  Cajal,*  who 
states  that  the  dendrites  are  covered  with  a  "protective  sheath 
of  great  tenuity^'  (which  I  assimilate  to  the  myelin  sheath 
of  nerves,  and  a  factor  in  the  elaboration  of  nervous  energy  as 
stated  above),  advanced  the  view  that  impulses  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  gemmules  which  project  through  this  sheath. 
As  previously  stated,  however,  and  for  reasons  submitted  in 
the  first  volume,  I  ascribe  a  different  function  to  these  thorn- 
like  projections,  viz.,  to  extend  the  area  of  myelin  exposed  to 
the  action  of  adrenoxidase  and  local  metabolic  activity.  The 
structures  which  I  regard  as  intermediaries  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  impulses,  afferent  or  efferent,  are  the  tips  of  the  den- 
drites and  the  branches  (and  collaterals)  given  off  by  the  axons 
or  axis-cylinders  of  neurons,  to  which  Berkley"  refers  as  a 
"bulbous  ending  situated  upon  the  extremity  of  the  finest 
branches  of.  the  nerve-fibers.^'  Since  he  says  of  the  latter: 
"The  researches  of  Flechsig,  as  well  as  my  own,  have  shown 
that  these  fine  branches  are  furnished  with  a  thin  layer  of 
myelin  nearly  to  their  termination,"  and  as  they  likewise  take 
methylene  blue  and  other  stains  showing  the  presence  of  adren- 
oxidase, the  bulbous  tips  referred  to  are,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  dendrites  and  their  thorns  or  gemmules,  subject  to  erec- 
tion during  activity  as  distinguished  from  rest,  i.e,,  sleep. 

Now,  whether  with  Cajal  we  regard  the  gemmules  as  the 
structures  which  receive  impulses  from  these  bulblike  axon  ter- 
minals, or  with  Berkley,  that  the  latter  transfer  them  to  the 


'Ramon  y  Cajal:    Cited  by  Bradbury:    Loc.  cit. 

•  Berkley:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.   Reports,  vol.  vl,  p.  89.   1897. 
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dendrites  between  the  gemmules,  or  with  me,  that  the  bulbous 
tips  of  the  dendrites  (as  in  nerve-terminals  in  the  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles, in  the  end-bulb  of  Krause,  etc.)  receive  the  impulses 
from  the  knobbed  axon-terminals  or  offshoots  from  dendrites, 
the  mechanism  of  transmission  is  the  same,  provided  another 
conclusion  embodied  in  the  first  volume  (in  accord  with  Berk- 
ley's previous  observation)  be  accepted,  namely:  that  these 
end-organs  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  as  believed  by 
some,  but  that  they  are  separated  by*°  an  infinitesimal  distance. 
Now,  as  I  interpret  the  process,  during  active  metabolism,  i.e., 
during  waking  hours,  this  infinitesimal  distance  is  preserved, 
because  both  dendritic  and  axonal  terminals  are  erect.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  are  active,  owing  to  the  ability  of  these 
terminals  to  touch  and  separate  with  great  rapidity,  i.e.,  to 
vibrate  rhythmically  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus 
transmitted,  whether  it  be  connected  with  motility,  sensibility 
or  thought.  Conversely,  during  lowered  metabolism  the  bul- 
bous terminals  recede  and  are  then  separated  sufficiently  to 
prevent  vibratory  contact  and  inhibit  function.  Motility,  sen- 
sibility and  thought  are  then  in  abeyance,  Le,,  in  the  state  of 
rest  or  sleep. 

Thus  it  is  that  lowered  metabolism  can,  in  the  light  of  my 
views,  produce  sleep. 

Another  factor  is  required  in  this  connection,  however,  to 
account  for  the  mechanical  erection  of  the  gemmules  and  the 
bulbous  tips,  namely,  an  increase  of  blood-pressure.  The  anae- 
mia of  the  cerebral  structures  observed  in  exposed  areas  and 
other  facts  have  caused  HowelP*  to  suggest  a  theory  which  has 
deservedlv  received  considerable  attention,  the  "vasomotor" 
theory.  The  reduction  of  blood  affords  the  necessary  factor  for 
the  recession  of  the  bulbous  tips  during  sleep,  and  their  erec- 
tion during  wakefulness.  While  he  explains  this  phenomenon 
bv  variations  in  the  cutancH)us  circulation,  Leonard  HilU^  ac- 
counts  for  it  by  dilation  of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area, 
a  condition  which,  we  have"  now  seen  repeatedly,  causes  reces- 
sion of  blood  from  the  periphery — and  from  the  brain,  accord- 


1"  Cf.   vol.   1.   p.  579. 

"Howell:     Jour,   of  Exper.   Med.,   vol.  li.   No.  3,  1897. 

'2  Leonard    Hill:    *Tho    Physiol,    and   Pathol,   of   the   Cerebral   Circulation." 
London,  1896. 
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ing  to  Hill.  The  manner  in  which  this  vasodilation  is  brought 
about^  however,  is  left  obscure  by  these  investigators.  And  yet, 
a  fully  established  factor  of  the  problem  clearly  accounts  for  it, 
viz.,  lessened  metabolic  activity,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
affects  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  vascular  muscle  fibers,  two 
conditions  which  entail  vascular  relaxation. 

That  this  brings  the  original  cause  of  sleep  down  to  the 
organs  which  regulate  metabolism  is  self-evident.  In  the  first 
volume,  I  ascribed**  retraction  of  the  gemmules  to -"suprarenal 
insuflRciency."  By.  stating**  therein  that  "when  the  gemmules 
are  retracted  or  collapsed,  functional  activity  is  in  abeyance  as 
during  sleep  ....  ,'^  I  indicated  that  sleep  was  to  be  ascribed 
primarily  to  a  deficiency  of  adrenal  secretion,  ue,,  of  adren- 
oxidase.  This  relegates  us  to  the  adrenal  center  in  the  pitu- 
itary body. 

Salmon  has  recently"  suggested  that  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  the  pituitary  body  produces  sleep.  All  the  evidence 
extant  indicates,  however,  that  this  organ  enhances  oxidation; 
it  fails,  therefore,  to  support  such  a  theory.  Again,  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the 
pituitary  body  was  not  a  secretory  organ,  its  secretory  functions 
having  been  taken  up  by  its  offshoots,  the  adrenals. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  role  of  hypometabolism  in  sleep,  and  my  own  view  that 
depression  (and  not  overactivity,  as  Salmon  believes)  of  the 
functions  of  the  adrenal  center,  is  the  important  fact  pointed  out 
by  Lorand,"  that  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland  causes  a 
tendency  to  sleep.  He  observed  that  dogs  deprived  of  their 
thyroid  slept  almost  all  the  time,  that  the  loudest  noises  failed 

• 

to  awake  them,  and  adduces  other  facts  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  Recalling  the  researches  of  Magnus  Levy,  Thiele, 
Nehring  and  others  to  the  effect  that  the  thyroid  gland  regu- 
lates metabolism,  Lorand  ascribes  the  influence  of  degenera- 
tion of  this  organ  on  sleep  to  a  corresponding  depression  of 
general  metabolism.  The  manner  in  which  this  process  is  car- 
ried out  is  fully  explained  by  the  functions  1  had  attributed  to 


"Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  520. 

M  Cf.  vol.  1,  p.  578. 

^Salmon:    Trans.   15th  Congreaa  of  Intern.   Med.,  Genoa.   Oct.,   1905. 

>•  Lorand:    Verhandl.   d.   Congr.   Innere  Med..   Bd.  xxii.  S.  395.  1905. 
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the  thyroid  w^cretion  in  tlie  first  volume,  viz.,  to  stimulate  the 
adrenal  center  of  the  pituitary  body,  and  through  it  the 
adrenals,  whose  secretion  becomes  converted  into  adrenoxidase 
in  the  lungs.  It  is  plain  that  under  these  conditions  and  af 
Lorand  has  shown,  any  degenerative  disorder  of  the  thyroid 
should  depress  the  adrenal  center,  inhibit  the  formation  of 
adrenoxidase  and  metabolism,  and  provoke  sleep. 

Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  however,  this  does  not 
represent  the  process  which  prevails  in  normal  or  physiologml 
sleep.  It  is  sleep  due  to  a  pathological  condition.  The  thjToid. 
as  a  gland,  can  not  be  a  governing  organ:  as  is  the  case  with 
the  adrenals  and  all  other  glands,  its  secretory  activity  is  regu- 
lated by  a  nerve-center. 

In  a  preceding  chapter^ ^  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  by  inhib- 
iting the  functions  of  the  pituitary  body  and  of  the  thyroid 
gland  that  Cyon's  depressor  nerve  produced  general  vasodila- 
tion, at  first  of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area  and  then  the 
vessels  of  the  peripheral  structures.  The  main  conditions  of 
Howell's  vasomotor  theory  and  Hill's  observations  are  thus  met. 
The  manner  in  which  metabolism  is  depressed  during  sleep  is 
now  self-evident:  the  proportions  of  thyroidase.  which  sensi- 
tizes all  cells,  and  of  adrenoxidase.  which  incites  and  sustains 
metabolism,  being  reduced,  the  blood's  energizing  properties 
are  brought  down  to  the  })hvsiological  limit  which  normal  sleep 
requires.  This  entails  just  sufficient  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure  to  reduce  the  ti^nsion  in  the  axons  and  dendrites  of  all 
neurons,  not  only  of  the  cortex,  but  of  the  entire  nervous  svs- 
tem.  Indeed,  sleep  does  not  mean  repose  of  the  cortex  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  corebro-s])inal  system.  (loltz's  dog,  for  in-^ 
stance,  which  lived  eighteen  months  after  its  cerebrum  had 
been  removed,  slept  as  do  normal  animals,  even  going  through 
the  ])reliminary  circular  movements  peculiar  to  dogs. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  center  which  causes  con- 
striction  of  the  vessels  of  the  ])iluitarv  and  thvroid  lies  below 
the  brain,  and,  in  the  li^dit  of  the  evidence  I  have  adduced, 
that  it  is  to  the  neural  lobes  of  the  pituitary  that  we  must 
ascribe  this  function.  This  or;zan,  we  have  seen,  sends  fibers 
to  the  great-cell  nucleus  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  nucleus. 


17  /' 
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in  turn,  sends  fine  fibers — those  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic 
system,  as  previously  shown — to  the  medulla  and  cord,  and  to 
the  anterior  pituitary.  Now  Cyon  found  that  the  constrictor 
fibers  distributed  to  the  thyroidal  arteries  were  derived  from 
the  cervical  sympathetic;  while  Berkley  specifies  that  the  ner- 
vous supply  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  also  of  sympathetic  origin. 
I  have  already  submitted  considerable  evidence  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  sympathetic  was  the  vasoconstrictor  of  all  arierioles. 
We  are  furnished  here  not  only  with  additional  testimony 
to  this  effect,  but  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  it  is  the  sympa- 
thetic center  in  the  posterior  pituitary  which,  by  inhibiting  the 
circulation  of  the  thyroid  and  of  the  anterior  pituitary  (includ- 
ing its  test-organ  and  the  adrenal  center  with  which  it  is  linked), 
causes  sleep. 

This  evidence  sustained  by  the  data  previously  adduced 
seems  to  me  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  sleep 
is  brought  on  by  the  sympathetic  center;  (2)  by  sending  con- 
strictor impulses  to  the  arterioles  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body 
(including  its  test-organ,  which  governs  the  adrenals)  and  also 
to  the  arterioles  of  the  thyroid  gland,  this  center  lowers 
the  metabolic  activity  of  the  body  at  large;  (3)  metabolism 
being  also  lessened  in  the  cardiac  and  vascular  muscular  fibers, 
general  vasodilation  follows;  (4)  as  this  in  turn  entails  aug- 
mentation  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  splanchnic  area  and 
other  deep  vessels,  a  corresponding  volume  of  blood  is  with- 
drawn from  the  peripheral  organs,  including  the  cerebrospinal 
syMem,  (5)  In  the  brain  this  lessened  metabolic  activity  and 
diminution  of  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma  jointly  provoke  uncon- 
sciousness by  inhibiting  the  functional  activity  of  the  neurons, 
which  take  part  in  all  psychical  processes;  (6)  in  the  spinal  and 
peripheral  nervous  systems  the  same  two  conditions  cause  de- 
pression of  sensibility,  including  that  of  the  spinal  motor  cells 
which  convert  sensory  impulses  into  motor  stimuli. 

Hypnotism. — This  condition  is  generally  associated  with 
sleep,  but  in  the  light  of  my  views — to  which  only  a  brief  allu- 
pion  can  be  made  here — it  is  a  morbid  process.  Many  theories 
have  been  advanced  as  to  its  nature;  all,  naturally,  ascribing 
the  phenomenon  to  some  functional  aberration  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.     That  this  does  not  account  for  the  hypnotic  state  is 
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indicated  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  Verwom/"  animals 
deprived  of  their  hemispheres  can  be  hypnotized.     Landois^* 
also  writes :    ^^Hens  (also  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum)  aaBume 
a  rigid  position  if  an  object  be  suddenly  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  or  a  straw  be  placed  over  the  beak."  ....  This  rigiditv 
occurs  in  the  human  subject,  and  may  be  brought  about  in  matvl 
ways  which  affect  the  lower  animals  similarly.     This  indicat^ 
tliat  it  is  upon  structures  below  the  brain  that  the  hypnoge^^^ 
influence  is  exercised. 

In  the  first  volume^®  I  referred  to  the  posterior  pituit^^ ;, 
as  the  sensarium  commune,  and  pointed  out  in  the  precedin, 
chapter,  in  connection  with  the  meaning  of  "idiosyncrasy/' 
the  sympathetic  center  stood  foremost  in  this  connection.    Cc^^' 
siderable  evidence  has  already  shown  that  this  center  govei 
the  caliber  of  the  arterioles,  and  that  marked  constriction 
hibits  function  by  reducing  the  volume  of  blood  distributed 
the  peripheral  capillaries.    We  have  seen  also  that  their  dilati< 
reduces  the  blood-supply.     Evidence  to  the  effect  that  such 
condition  prevails  during  hypnotic  sleep  is  afforded  by  the  pal 
lor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the  fact,  not< 
plethysmographically  by  Walden,^^  that  the  arm  and  hand  sho^ 
a  marked  diminution  in  volume. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  mechanical  means  capable  o^ 
inducing  hypnosis  in  man  and  animals:  fixing  intently  a  - 
bright  object,  or  revolving  mirrors  held  a  short  distance  from 
the  face;  a  sudden  flash,  such  as  that  of  an  electric  spark;  a 
stern  command  to  go  to  sleep;  the  noise  of  a  gong,  etc.,  it 
becomes  plain  that  a  shock,  strain  of  the  ocular  muscles  entail- 
ing reflex  sequences,  etc.,  underlie  the  genesis  of  the  hypnotic 
state.  Its  production  by  pressure  upon  hysterogenic  zones  also 
betokens  reflex  action  through  a  center  capable  of  influencing 
the  vessels  of  the  body  at  large,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going evidence,  those  vessels  which  influence  sleep.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  most  sensitive  center  of  the  posterior  pituitary^ 
the  sympathetic  center,  is  the  source  of  the  vasomotor  impulses 
through  which   hypnotism  is  provoked,  and  that  the  kindred 

"Verwom:     "Die  sogen.   Ilypnose  der  Thiere,"  1898. 

»»  Landois:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  780,  1905. 

»0f.  vol.  I.  p.  598. 

«  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  598. 

«Walden:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.   iv.  p.  124,  1900. 
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states:  somnambulism,  lethargy  and  catalepsy,  are  due  to  a 
corresponding  process,  likewise  under  the  influence  of  the  sym^ 
pathetic  center. 

EXCESS  OF  ADRENOXIDASE  IN  NERVOUS  ELEMENTS 

AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PAIN. 

Stewart,^'  in  a  brief  review,  writes :  "Pain  has  been  defined 
as  Hhe  prayer  of  a  nerve  for  pure  blood/  The  idea  is  not  only 
true  as  poetry,  but,  with  certain  deductions  and  limitations, 
true  as  physiology.  That  is  to  say,  pain,  as  a  rule,  is  a  sign 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  bodily  machinery; 
freedom  from  pain  is  the  normal  state  of  the  healthy  body. 
Physiologically,  pain  acts  as  a  danger-signal ;  it  points  out  the 
seat  of  the  mischief .''  While  the  latter  fact  is  true,  and  it  is 
self-evident  also  that  pain  is  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  facts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  pain  is  "the  prayer  of  a  nerve  for  pure  blood,^'  is  not 
clear.  In  truth,  this  conception,  as  I  view  it,  is  a  most  mis- 
leading one.  Even  in  disorders  such  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  etc.,  in  which  the  pain  might  be  ascribed  to  the  local 
action  of  noxious  substances,  the  administration  of  an  anal- 
gesic, morphine,  for  example,  will  subdue  or  even  entirely  re- 
move the  pain.  It  is  evidently  not  the  poison  which  causes 
suffering,  since  the  analgesic  certainly  does  not  promote  its 
destruction  or  removal.  The  pain  must  be  subdued  through 
some  other  mechanism. 

Again,  as  stated  by  Howell,^*  "pain  is  probably  the  sense 
that  is  most  widely  distributed  in  the  body.  It  is  present 
throughout  the  skin,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  be 
aroused  by  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  various  visceral 
regions,  and  indeed  in  all  of  the  membranes  of  the  body.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  projperties  of  the  end-organs  and 
nerves  mediating  this  sense  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  skin,  and 
for  cutaneous  pain  at  least,  the  evidence,  as  stated  above,  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  exists  a  special  set 
of  fibers  which  have  a  specific  energy  for  pain.  All  recent 
observers  agree  that  the  pain  sense  has  a  punctiform  distribution 
in  the  skin,  the  pain-points  being  even  more  numerous  than 

"Stewart:    "Manual  of  Physiol.."  fourth  edition,  p.  856.  1900. 
••HoweU:    Loc.  cit.,  p.  262.  1905. 
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the  pressure-points."  Briefly,  pain  is  generated  by  a  special 
neural  mechanism  possessing  specific  nerve-terminals^  and 
occurs  when,  from  some  cause,  these  nerve-endings  are  stimu- 
lated. These  causes,  as  is  well  known,  are  numerous,  and  when 
pain  is  due  to  traumatism,  pressure,  etc.,  it  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  excitation  of  these  sensory  endings  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  pain-impulses  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

Here,  however,  we  meet  with  an  obstacle.  How  and  by 
wliat  organ  are  pain  and  its  location  perceived?  Stewart 
states  that  "the  precise  mechanism  of  the  localization  is  un- 
known. But,"  he  adds,  "we  must  suppose  that  each  peripheral 
area  is  'represented'  in  the  brain,  so  that  the  afferent  impulses 
from  it  affect  particularly  the  related  cerebral  area.  The  brain 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  associates  excitation  of  a  given  cerebral 
area  with  stimulation  of  the  corresponding  peripheral  area,  and 
thus  not  only  recognizes  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  result- 
ant sensation,  but  also  localizes  it."  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  this  supposition  is  not  based  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
Goltz's  dog,  for  instance,^"  which  lived  eighteen  months  after 
being  deprived  of  its  hemispheres,  not  only  felt  pain,  but  kept 
one  of  its  paws,  which  had  been  hurt  accidentally,  raised  from 
the  ground  until  the  injury  had  healed. 

Keferring  to  the  same  animal,  Schafer^®  writes:  "It  re- 
acted promptly  and  consequentially  to  tactile  impressions. 
When  its  skin  was  pinched  it  gave  vent  to  its  discomfort  by 
snarling  or  barking  just  as  a  normal  dog  might  do,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  away  from  the  hand  which  was  the  source  of 
discomfort,  or,  failing  to  do  this,  would  turn  round  and  bite 
at  it,  but  in  a  clumsy  manner  and  often  without  coming  near 
it.  If  its  feet  were  placed  in  cold  water,  they  were  quickly 
withdrawn."  Again:  "The  rabbit,  after  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, in  a  few  minutes  sits  up  and  begins  to  move  about  in 
an  apparently  normal  manner.  Its  reflex  excitability  is  in- 
creased. If  the  foot  is  pressed,  it  will  kick  and  struggle  vio- 
lently." Striking  in  this  connection  is  the  behavior  of  the 
brainless  frog.  "If  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  the  tempera- 
ture of  wliic'li  is  gradually  raised,"  writes  Ferrier,'^  "it  will  not 

20  Cf.  this  volume,  p.  970. 

MSchafcr:     "T.   B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.   ii.   p.  702.   1900. 

^  ForrltT:    "Fuiutlons  of  the  Brain,"  second  edition,  p.  109,  London,  1886. 
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quietly  submit  to  be  boiled  like  a  frog  which  has  only  its 
medulla  and  cord,  but  will  leap  out  as  soon  as  the  bath  becomes 
uncomfortably  hot." 

These  examples  show  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  brain  which 
perceives  pain  or  even  its  location,  since,  by  limping  on  three 
legs,  Goltz^s  brainless  dog  showed  not  only  that  it  felt  it,  but 
that  it  located  it  in  the  raised  limb.  The  location  of  the  per- 
ceptive region  is  pointed  out,  moreover,  by  the  behavior  of  the 
frog.  Not  any  more  than  the  hemispheres  can  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  spinal  cord  be  said  to  perceive  pain,  since  the 
presence  of  these  organs  will  not  cause  the  frog  to  escape  from 
the  hot  water;  it  is  evidently  a  region  above  the  medulla  and 
below  the  brain.  It  is  not  due  to  the  corpora  striata  or  the  optic 
thalami,  for  Schafer,  who  quotes  Ferrier,  states  that  they  ^Vere 
included  in  the  removal."  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  only 
structure  to  which  any  such  function  can  be  attributed :  the 
posterior  pituitary.  Indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter^'  I  sub- 
mitted the  conclusions,  sustained  by  considerable  evidence,  that 
"the  cortex  is  not  the  organ  through  which  any  of  the  cutane- 
ous and  internal  sensations  are  perceived,"  and  that  "these 
sensations,  which  include  pain,  heat,  cold,  pressure  (constitut- 
ing touch),  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  muscle  and  spatial  senses, 
are  perceived  by  and  through  the  neural  or  posterior  lobe  of 
the  pituitary." 

Eetuming  to  the  production  of  pain,  we  have  seen  that, 
aside  from  the  traumatic  or  mechanical  causes,  the  purity  of 
the  blood  can  hardly  be  granted  the  dominant  position  in  the 
process  that  the  poetical  conception  quoted  above  has  earned 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  ample  proof  to  the  effect 
that  an  exces^ot  blood  in  a  given  region  can  provoke  suffering, 
and  that  its  intensity  varies  with  the  degree  of  local  conges- 
tion. Evidence  to  this  effect  need  not  be  produced.  It  becomes 
a  question  whether  all  pains  other  than  those  due  to  traumatism 
are  not  due  to  local  congestion.  In  neuralgia,  for  instance,  even 
in  the  anaemic,  pathological  anatomy  points  to  the  presence  of 
a  neuritis  either  in  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  ganglion  from 
which  it  originates.  In  iic  douloureux  such  lesions  are  prac- 
tically always  found.     The  fact  that,  as  I  have  shown,  adren- 

«  Cf.  this  volume,  p.  1007. 
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oxidase  circulates  in  nerves  as  it  does  elsewhere^  accounts  for 
these  results.  Again^  the  increase  of  pulsation  in  a  painful 
area  and  the  relief  afforded  by  elevating  the  part  in  which  it  lies, 
point  distinctly  to  a  common  cause — ^a  fact  further  sustained 
by  the  relief  afforded  by  morphine,  whatever  be  the  source  of 
suffering. 

The  so-called  "toxic"  form  of  pain  might  appear  to  con- 
stitute an  exception,  but  analysis  of  the  question  soon  shows 
that  even  here  hyperaemia  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  auto- 
intoxications of  intestinal  origin,  we  often  have,  as  is  well 
known,  a  rise  of  vascular  tension,  i.e.,  a  cause  of  congestion  in 
nerves  predisposed  to  neuritis,  in  aural  structures  previously 
diseased;  in  old  pleural  or  peritoneal  adhesions.  In  the  pains 
due  to  mercury,  lead,  arsenic,  alcohol,  etc.,  the  influence  on 
vascular  tension  is  also  marked,  some  causing  them  by  provoking 
active  and  others  passive  hyperaemia.  The  influence  of  increased 
vascular  tension  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by 
Bichet,  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  reduced  in  idiots,  imbeciles, 
and  senile  dements.  loteyko*^  found  the  sensibility  to  heat 
decreased  in  melancholic  women,  and  the  initial  sensibility  to 
cold  markedly  increased.  All  these  subjects  bear  the  stigma  of 
deficient  peripheral  circulatory  activity. 

Reducing  the  whole  question  to  its  simplest  expression,  a 
prominent  fact  asserts  itself,  viz.,  that  given  the  presence  in 
any  area  of  nerve-endings  capahje  of  transmitting  pain  impres- 
sions, congestion  of  that  areu  from  whatever  cause,  direct  or 
indirect,  will  provoke  pain.  As  viewed  from  my  standpoint, 
these  minute  sensory  elements  are  the  seat  of  metabolic  pro- 
cesses in  which  adrenoxidase  fulfills  the  function  it  does  in  all 
other  cells:  an  increase  of  adrenoxidase  here  means  increased 
metabolic  activity  and,  therefore,  increased  acuity  of  the  pain- 
impulses  transmitted  to  the  posterior  pituitary. 

THE  SY^IPATHETIC  CENTER  AS  THE  INTERMEDIARY  THROUGH 
WHICH  ANALGESICS  PRODUCE  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  submitted  in  the  two  fore- 
going sections,  any  drug  capable  of  reducing  the  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  peripheral  tissues,  including  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  of  inhibiting  metabolism  in  these  tissues,  should  be 

»  loteyko:    Jour,  de  neurol.,  Oct.  5  to  20,  1905. 
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capable  of  causing  sleep  and  of  arresting  pain.  Again^  inas- 
much as  we  have  seen  that  it  is  the  sympathetic  center  which 
governs  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles,  and,  therefore,  the  blood 
supplied  to  these  tissues,  drugs  capable  of  causing  sleep  and  of 
subduing  pain  should  do  so  through  the  intermediary  of  this 
center.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  three  of  our  main  analgesics — morphine,  antipyrin  and 
acetanilid. 

Both  opium  and  morphine  produce  a  temporary  exhilara- 
tion, visions,  etc.,  by  augmenting  the  propulsive  activity  of  the 
arterioles — a  condition  supplemented  by  a  direct  excitation  of 
the    vasomotor   center  and   peripheral   hyperaemia   when    large 
doses  are  taken.    Under  the  influence  of  therapeutic  doses  this 
is  soon  succeeded  by  the  typical  action  of  the  drug:    constriction 
of  the  arterioles,  and  diminution  of  the  blood  supplied  to  capil- 
laries and  nervous  elements  in  general,  including  those  of  the 
fcrain  and  spinal  system  and  of  any  region  which  may  be  the 
ceat  of  pain;   this  condition  being  brought  about  by  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  sympathetic  center.     Both 
analgesia  and  sleep  are  produced  by  therapeutic  doses  because 
they  influence  this  center  only  and  the  arterioles  only,  and  the 
supply  of   arterial  blood   to   the   neurons,   capillaries,   etc.,   is 
reduced. 

As  produced  by  opium  and  morphine,  sleep  is  caused  indi- 
rectly, i.e.,  artificially.  We  will  sec  in  the  next  chapter,  in  which 
the  drugs  that  depress  the  adrenal  and  other  centers  are  studied, 
that  we  have  several  agents  (the  bromides,  chloral,  etc.)  which 
provoke  sleep  by  a  process  approximating  closely  that  of  Nature. 
Antipyrin  and  acetanilid  arrest  pain  as  does  morphine,  but 
an  important  feature  deprives  these  analgesics  of  soporific 
properties;  even  in  therapeutic  closes  tbey  stimulate  the  vaso- 
motor center  and  thereby  keep  the  neurons  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  the  capillaries  in  general  more  or  less  en- 
gorged, thus  defeating  an  essential  condition  of  sleep.  This 
blood,  when  the  drug  proves  toxic  either  in  small  or  large  doses, 
may  be  detained  in  the  peripheral  capillaries  through  circula- 
tory torpor  and,  becoming  partly  venous,  cause  cyanosis. 
Another  feature  illustrated  by  these  drugs  is  that  their  action  i«* 
prevented  by  section  of  the  tissues  immediately  below  the  pitu- 
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itary  body  (and,  therefore,  above  the  bulb),  a  procedure  involv- 
ing, therefore,  division  of  the  sympathetic  fibers  derived  from 
the  posterior  pituitary. 

OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE. 

Physiological  Action. — A  small  therapeutic  dose  of  opium 
or  morphine  excites  sufficiently  the  sympathetic  center  to  cause 
slight  contraction  of  the  arterioles — that  degree  of  constriction 
which,  we  have  seen,  provokes  at  each  pulsation  a  reflex  dila- 
tion of  these  ves:?els.*  The  alternation  and  exaggerated  constric- 
tion and  reflex  dilation  of  the  arterioles  increases  their  pro- 
pelling power,  and  an  excess  of  blood  is  projected  with  each 
pulse-wave  into  all  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.*  Hence,*  the  period  of  mental  vigor  and  excite- 
ment, visions,  hallucinations  sometimes  witnessed,  and  which 
in  subjects  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  drug  may  attain  the 
proportion  of  wild  delirium. 

In  normal  individuals,  however,  the  mean  caliber  of  the 
arterioles  is,  on  the  whole,  reduced  by  a  small  dose,  and  the 
average  volume  of  blood  thrust  into  the  capillaries  being  dimin- 
ished,* a  feeling  of  torpor,  general  and  cerebral,  is  experienced, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  semiconscious  condition  or  light 
sleep,  a  good  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  dreams. 

If  the  (lose  be  large,  the  general  and  cerebro-spinal  hyper- 

jrmia*  manifests  itself  in  a  correspondingly  more  active  way, 

and  symptoms  of  actual  cerebral  congestion  appear:     the  face 

is  reddish  or  suffused  and  mav  even  be  cvanosed;    the  skin  is 

warm  and  dry,  the  pulse  strong  and  full. 

The  influonco  of  opium  and  its  preparations  on  the  vascular  sys- 
tem are  gtmerally  recognized,  (luinard***  studied  graphically  the  changes 
in  the  blood-pressure  provoked  by  morphine  in  the  higher  mammals,  the 
horse,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  pig  and  cat,  and  found  that  in  all  these  animals 
the  pressure  was  increased  when  the  limits  of  therapeutic  doses  were 
not  exceeded,  and  however  introduced.  The  rise  was  always  very 
marked.  Cfscheidlen*"  also  observed  primary  vasoconstriction;  having 
injected  morphine  in  animals,  he  saw  the  arterioles  of  the  mesentery 
contract.  The  primary  rise  of  blood- pressure  occurs  under  these  condi- 
tions in  the  arteries  behind  the  arterioles,  owing  to  the  obstruction  which 
the  latter  present  to  the  blood-stream.  The  venous  engorgement  which 
this  should  entail   is  likewise  present.     Picard*^  observed,  after  he  had 

•  Author'H  roncluftion. 

»Gulnard:     C.  r.  do  la  Soc.  do  blol..  10  s^rle.  vol.  il.  pp.  551,  572,  1895. 
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1869. 
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injected  from  0.06  to  0.08  gms.  (1  grain  to  IVi  grains)  in  a  dog  and 
opened  a  vein  in  an  exposed  submaxillary  gland,  that  the  blood-flow  was 
increased,  notwithstanding  division  of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  shows 
that  the  gland's  secretory  nerve,  which  normally  causes  the  increased 
blood-flow  when  stimulated,  played  no  part  in  the  production  of  this 
phenomenon  under  the  influence  of  morphine,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the 
general  vasoconstriction  which  this  drug  provoked.  Cushny"  states  that 
the  "blood-pressure  remains  high"  under  the  influence  of  morphine. 

The  influence  of  partial  contraction  of  the  arterioles  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  morphine  upon  certain  animals.  We  have  seen 
that  Guinard  obseri^ed  powerful  vasoconstriction  in  the  horse,  ox,  goat, 
sheep,  pig  and  cat.  In  all  these  animals  morphine  causes  excitement, 
but  not  narcosis.  In  the  dog,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  white  rat  and  mouse, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  also  observed  general  vasoconstriction,  but  with 
narcosis.  Yet,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  horse  cannot  be  made  to 
sleep  by  morphine:  Barley,*^  for  instance,  found  that  large  doses,  12 
grains  (0.8  gm.),  produced  very  great  excitement  in  this  animal,  not 
only  cerebral,  but  general,  as  indicated  by  frothing  at  the  mouth,  mus- 
cular tremors,  great  restlessness,  etc.  In  another  experiment  he  gave 
a  horse  36  grains  (2.4  gms.)  of  morphine  acetate.  This  powerful  dose 
caused  the  animal  to  sleep  three  hours,  but  on  awakening  he  passed 
through  the  stage  of  excitement,  and  this  continued  some  seven  hours. 
Again,  in  the  mouse,  which  is  readily  put  to  sleep  by  adequate  doses, 
Harley  caused  tonic  spasm  of  the  trunk,  abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
soimds,  etc.,  without  narcosis  by  giving  small  doses.  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  determines  the  character  of  the  cerebral 
phenomena  provoked,  i.e.,  excitement  when  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
blood  is  admitted  to  the  cellular  elements;  sleep  when  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  usual  reaches  them,  owing  to  marked  constriction  of  the 
arterioles.  Manquat""  deems  it  remarkable  that  the  more  intellectual 
Europeans  should  show  more  particularly  the  narcotic  effects  of  the 
drug,  while  others,  the  Malays  for  instance,  are  rendered  wildly  delirious 
by  it.  This  assumes  a  normal  aspect  when  the  sympathetic  center  is 
regarded  as  the  intermediary  of  the  drug's  action — that  of  the  European 
being  more  sensitive,  the  arterioles  are  sufficiently  constricted  to  induce 
sleep;  in  the  less  sensitive  races,  they  remain  sufficiently  patent  to 
admit  an  unusual  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  i.e.,  to  induce  excite- 
ment. 

Action  as-  Analgesic. — Opium  and  morphine  reduce  or 
arrest  pain  when  the  arterioles  are  sufficiently  constricted  under 
its  influence  to  diminish  the  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  the 
painful  area.*  The  sensory  end-organs  of  this  area,  previously 
overstimulated  through  local  hypenemia,  are  thus  freed  of  the 
excess  of  blood  to  which  the  pain  is  due.*  This  process  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles 
tends  to  produce  capillary  stasis;  the  blood  being  reduced  by 
the  tissues  as  usual,  it  tends  to  become  venous,  and  thus  to 
reduce  sensibility  in  the  sensory  terminals  it  supplies.* 


•  Author's  conclusion. 
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The  general  oonstriction  of  the  arterioles,  by  slowing  the  dieuia- 
tion  and  (Ominishing  the  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  all  tissues,  must 
necessarily   lower  the  rate  of  metabolism.     £.  T.   Reichert"  found  in 
twelve  experiments  in  dogs  that  general  metabolism,  as  determined  by 
heat- production,  falls  on  an  average  26  per  cent,  below  the  normal  dar- 
ing the  first  hour,  62  per  cent,  during  the  second  hour,  and  40  per  cent 
during  tne  third  hour,  with  an  average  temperature  fall  in  the  rectus^ 
of  1.76**  C.  (3.17°  F.).     This  harmonizes  with  the  observation  of  Boe<^ 
and  Bauer^  and  Chittenden  and  Cummins,**  that  the  elimination  of  cat* 
bon   dioxide   is    reduced   during   the   narcotism   induced   by    the   drug- 
Guinard  ascertained  that  both  the  intake  of  oxygen*  and  the  output  ^ 
carbon  dioxide  were  reduced.     Wood  and  Cema*  also  found  experimeJ*-*' 
ally,  as  did  Guinard,  that  morphine  acted  as  a  depressr:nt  of  the  respit^' 
tion.     Heger,*"  moreover,   showed  that  the  slowing  of   the  respiraU^* 
caused  by   the  drug  was  closely   related  with    the  diminution   in  tt>^ 
respiratory  exchange,  the  animal  consuming  less  oxygen  and  producif^ 
much  less  carbon  dioxide  than  normally. 

That  reduction  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  skin,  and  other  stru^^ 
tures  containing  end-organs,  should,  under  these  conditions    (especially 
in  view  of  the  capillary  stasis  which  it  entails),  diminish  their  relative 
sensibility  is  self-evident.     Moreover,  experimental  testimony  points  i^^ 
the  same  direction.     Cusliny,*^  for  instance,  referring  to  several  observer^ 
who  have  studied  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  skin  by  measuring  tb^ 
smallest  distance  at  which   two  points  could  be  distinctly   recogniased^ 
states  that  "in  every  case  it  was  found  that  the  ability  to  do  this  wa^ 
lessened  by  morphine."     The  analgesia  produced  is  not  due  to  a  direcC^ 
action  of  the  drug  upon  the  sensory  organs  themselves,  for  GscheidleiB. 
found  that  when  applied  locally  to  a  sensory  nerve  during  strychnine- 
poisoning,  morphine  increased  its  excitability  and  prolonged  it.     Man- 
quat^  states  that  while  "the  contact  of  morphine  irritates  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  causing  an  unpleasant  prick- 
ing sensation,  this  is  soon  replaced  by  lowering  of  the  sensibility."     This 
represents  about  the  only  tangible  fact  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  %iew 
that  morphine  produces  analgesia  and  sleep  by  acting  directly  upon  the 
cerebral   and  other  nervous  elements  after  stimulating  them.     But  we 
cannot  logically  compare  the  local  effects  of  a  solution  of  morphine  of 
1  to  400,000 — such  as  a  V^  grain   (0.0 10  gm.)   dose  makes  with  the  thir- 
teen  jKJunds   of   bl(X)d   in    the   body — witli    tliose   of   the   alkaloid   itself 
applied  to  mucous  nionibranos  or  to  denuded  tissues.     Even  here,  proof 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  present  conception  asserts  itself.     Morphine 
is  a  reducing  agent,  and,  as  shown  by  Landsberg  and  Marm$,  it  is  con- 
verted in   the  tissues  into  oxydimorphine.     It   is.   therefore,   because   it 
deprives  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  directly  applied  of  their  oxygen  that 
it  obtunds  sensibility.     It  does  so,  in  other  words,  merely  by  inhibiting 
metabolism  in  those  tissues  precisely  as  would  any  other  equally  active 
reducing  agent,  and  not  as  morphine.     But  this  proves  also  that  dimin- 
ished  tissue-oxidation   is   the  underlying  cause  of   analgesia,   and  mor- 
phine, by  so  stimulating  the  sym])athotic  center  as  to  reduce  the  blood- 
supply  in  a  congested  and  therefore  overstimulated  structure,  does  noth- 
ing else. 


»  E.   T.   Reichert:    Phila.   Med.   Jour.,   Mar.  9,   1901. 
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Action  as  Hypnotic. — Sleep  is  also  induced  by  morphine 
because  it  provokes  general  constriction  of  the  arterioles.*  By 
thus  reducing  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it 
lowers  their  functional  activity,  as  it  does  that  of  other  organs.* 
Morphine  thus  incites  artificially  a  condition  very  similar  to  nor- 
mal sleep,  since  the  latter  is  likewise  due  to  diminished  irri- 
tability of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.*  Morphine  sleep  differs 
from  normal  sleep  only  in  that  the  irritability  of  the  nerve- 
cells  is  reduced  by  a  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood,  and, 
therefore,  of  adrenoxidase  supplied  to  them,  while  in  normal 
sleep  the  blood's  oxygenizing  properties  are  reduced  through  a 
diminution  of  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  the 
result  in  turn  of  a  physiological  depression  of  the  adrenal 
center.* 

That  the  sleep  induced  by  morphine  is  due  to  diminution  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain  has  been  determined  experimentally.  Thus 
Kauffmann^  observed  "slowing  of  the  capillary  circulation  with  stasis," 
while  Steherbach**  found  that  there  was  "diminution  of  the  blood  flowing 
to  the  brain" — a  normal  consequence  of  contracted  terminal  arterioles. 
This  evidently  applies  to  the  entire  circulation,  for  Guinard  also  found 
a  diminution  in  the  speed  of  the  carotid  current,  which,  by  diminishing 
the  blood  supplied  to  various  organs,  checks  the  various  secretions  of 
the  body,  i.e.,  tnhihita  their  functions;  Both  Nothnagel^  and  Isaac  Ott^ 
found  that  opium  checked  peristalsis  in  animals  as  it  is  known  to  do  in 
man.  On  the  whole,  the  changes  of  vascular  caliber  which  endow  mor- 
phine with  its  analgesic  properties  are  also  those  which  render  it  a 
soporific.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  phenomena  is  that  a 
larger  dose  is  required  to  cause  sleep  besides  analgesia,  than  it  does  to 
obtain  analgesia  alone.  Thus,  as  stated  by  Cushny,^  "in  man,  it  is 
often  found  that  comparatively  small  quantities  are  sufficient  to  deaden 
or  even  entirely  remove  the  pain  of  disease  without  rendering  the  patient 
unconscious."  This  is  simply  because  pain  is  caused  by  so  slight  an 
exacerbation  of  local  metabolic  activity  tliat  a  slight  vasoconstriction 
will  counteract  it,  while  the  production  of  sleep  requires  a  greater  de- 
gree of  vasoconstriction  to  induce  the  state  of  "diminished  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system"  which,  according  to  Landois,**  exists  during  sleep. 

The  after-effects  of  morphine  are  due  to  a  depression  of 
the  sympathetic  center  which  lasts  in  proportion  as  the  recuper- 
ative power  of  the  center  is  marked.*  Usually  this  is  sufficiently 
great  to  prevent  appreciable  untoward  effects  after  small  doses; 
otherwise,  even  these  may  cause:  lassitude,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  tone  of  the  arterioles  in  the  skeletal  muscles;  nausea  or  vom- 
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iting,  because  of  a  similar  condition  in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane and  muscles;  and  headache,  owing  to  cerebral  hyper- 
aemia.* 

In  neurasthenic  individuals,  especially  women,  the  morbid 
effects  of  this  secondary  vasodilation  may  assume  alarming  pro- 
portions. The  lassitude  lapses  into  prostration  with  a  low  peri- 
pheral temperature,  due  to  depletion  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries.* Vertigo  and  fainting  replace  the  headache  when  this 
occurs,  both  due  to  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.* 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  usually  very  marked  in  these  cases, 
the  effusion  of  blood-fluids  into  the  stomach,  and  the  dilation 
of  this  viscus  because  of  the  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  being  cor- 
respondingly great.  The  heart's  action  is  also  morbidly  influ- 
enced by  the  relaxation  of  its  nutrient  arterioles*  and  its  action 
becomes  feeble.  As  a  result  of  this  cardiac  adynamia,  the  blood 
is  not  propelled  with  adequate  vigor  into  the  lungs,  causing 
dyspnoea,  nor  into  the  vascular  system.  A  vicious  circle  is  thus 
established*  which  may  culminate  in  syncope  and  death. 

The  explanations  given  in  the  text  are  self-evident.  The  oorre* 
spending  effects  in  animals  are  very  marked.  Wood**  states  that  "after 
awaking,  the  dog  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  nervous  and  psychical 
depression.  In  walking,  the  hind  legs  are  dragged,  as  though  semi- 
paralyzed;  the  eyes  are  haggard;  the  naturally  brave  animal  cowers 
in  a  corner  or  seeks  to  hide  himself,  no  longer  recognizing  his  master. 
After  smaller  doses,  the  effects  are  proportionally  less  intense.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Ilarley,"  says  the  same  author,  "that  in  some  dogs,  pre- 
cisely as  in  some  people,  morphine  fails  to  exert  its  usual  hypnotic 
action,  but  produces  great  depression,  as  evjnced  by  faintness,  prolonged 
nausea  and  retching,  interrupted  only  by  intervals  of  dreamy,  delirious 
somnolency." 

Horphinism. — In  this  condition  the  morbid  phenomena 
witnessed  are  due  to  a  condition  differing  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  that  the  sympathetic  center,  overtaxed  by  the  continu- 
ous use  of  the  drug,  finally  becomes  unable  to  preserve  the  tone 
of  the  arterioles  throughout  the  organism,  unless  stimulated 
by  steadily  increasing  doses.*  This  entails  the  development  of 
niorphinornanm,  since  the  craving  for  the  drug  is  prompted  by 
the  pleasurable  sensation  that  relief  of  the  suffering  provoked  by 
general  vasodilation  procures. 

The  symptoms  betray  ])lainly  the  loss  of  vascular  tone:* 
weak  and  sometimes  irregular  pulse  and  heart-beat;   light  sleep, 

•  Author'8  cowlunion. 
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disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams  or  distressing  insomnia,  both  due 
to  passive  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  and  cells ;  hallu- 
cinations, day-dreams,  and  occasionally  delirium,  due  to  the  same 
cause;     sensory  disorders,  hypersBsthesia,  formication,  etc.,  due 
to  fluctuations  of  vascular  tension;    anaesthesia  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  central  trunks  are  widely  dilated  at  the  expense 
of  the  peripheral  vessels  and,  therefore,  of  those  which  supply 
the  cutaneous  sensory  endings;   diminution  of  the  reflexes  and 
disorders  of  locomotion  from  the  same  cause;  atonic  dyspepsia, 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea — all  due  to  dilation  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal vessels,  and  the  resulting  relaxation  of  muscles  and 
mucosa. 

Complications  incident  upon  the  loss  of  vascular  tone  soon 
appear.*     Pustular  and  urticarial  eruptions  betoken  the  inade- 
c]uate  conversion  of  toxic  wastes,*  both  in  the  liver  and  the 
fclood — a  morbid  factor  for  which  simple  vasodilation  does  not 
account.    The  lowered  oxygenation  of  the  peripheral  tissues  may 
also  give  rise  to  abscesses,  gangrene,  progressive  emaciation,  and 
muscular  atrophy  and  loss  of  sexual  powers.     As  the  case  pro- 
gresses, the  circulation  in  both  lobes  of  the  pituitary  body  also 
becomes   inadequate*   and  general  collapse  occurs.     The  test- 
organ  and  adrenal  center  are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
condition,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  anterior  lobe; 
as  this  organ  constitutes,  with  the  adrenals,  the  thermogenic 
mechanism,  inhibition  of  its  functions  entails  a  corresponding 
decline  of  oxygenation  and  metabolism  throughout  the  entire 
organism,*  a  condition  soon  followed  by  dissolution. 

The  familiar  clinical  facts  recited,  the  exaltation  produced  by  the 
drug  followed  by  marked  depresHion,  asserts  itself  also  experimentally. 
Thus  Kraepelin,'"  in  a  study  of  the  action  of  morphine  upon  the  brain, 
found  that  it  caused  first  marked  excitation  of  the  sensory  functions  and 
a  subsequent  marked  and  rapid  depression  of  the  same.  He  noted,  more- 
over, that  it  produced  a  decided  and  persistent  paralysis  of  the  motor 
functions.  The  great  depression  of  the  adrenal  system,  which  may  occur 
at  any  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  bronzing  is  sometimes  witnessed. 
Thus,  in  a  case  successfully  treated  bv  Sollier,'*  the  skin  of  the  entire 
body  had  acquired  the  Addisonian  hue.  That  the  adrenal  center — the 
thermogenic  center,  in  the  light  of  my  views — is  depressed,  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  marked  fall  of  temperature,  but  also  by  the  experiments 
of  Reichert,°*  which  showed  that  the  hypothermia  caused  by  a  toxic  dose 
of  morphine  was  due  to  "depression  of  the  thermogenic  centers  in  the 

•  Author's  conrluffion. 
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caudate  nucleus"  and  to  the  resulting  heat-production.  ConfirmatorT 
also  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  drugs  which  have  been  found 
most  beneficial  in  morphinism  are  those  which  improve  the  vascular 
tone  or  which  stimulate  the  adrenal  center.  Norman  Kerr,"  for  example, 
recommends  digitalis  and  strophanthus,  which  combine  both  propertie». 
Hunter  Wells,**  in  fact,  found  adrenalin  strikingly  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  cases  in  Korea. 

Acute  Poisoning. — All  the  phenomena  enumerated  in  th<^ 
foregoing  pages  occur  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession  when 
large  dose  of  morphine  is  taken.    The  sympathetic  center  bear^^ 
the  brunt  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  but  the  vasomotor  cente 
is  also  excited  at  first,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  forced 
into  the  capillaries.*     So  marked  is  the  general  vasoconstric- 
tion— both  arteries  and  arterioles — in  the  first  stage,  that  all  the 
blood  is  practically  transferred  to  the  capillaries  and  veins.* 
The  circulation  being  thus  greatly  hampered  and  slowed,  the 
arterial  blood  is  rapidly  reduced,  i.e.,  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  by 
the  surrounding  tissues,  and  becomes  dark  and  even  absolutely 
venous  in  the  capillaries.*     Hence*  the  suffused,  bloated  and 
deeply  cyanosed  face  and  the  labored  and  sometimes  stertorous 
respiration,   the  contracted  pupil,   and  the   slow   and   forcible 
action  of  the  heart,  mainly  due  to  the  marked  resistance  of  the 
blood-column. 

The  sleep  of  a  toxic  dose  of  opium  or  morphine  differs  from 
that  produced  by  a  therapeutic  dose  of  these  agents  in  that  it  is 
stuporous,  and  due  to  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  the  cerebro-spinal  system.*  It  occurs  soon  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  ])oisoii,  and  deepens  to  a  condition  from  which 
the  patient  can  only  ho  roused  with  the  ^rreatest  difficulty. 

The  relative  artorial  constriction  is  so  great  that  tlie  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veins  can  somotiincs  be  discerned  after  death.  Thus 
J.  Ewing"  found  in  a  case  of  acute  poisoning  that  "there  was  extreme 
opdema  of  the  lungs,  and  marked  vmons  congestion  of  all  viscera."  The 
a?dema  further  indicates  the  extreme  tension  to  which  the  vessels  sub- 
mitted— serum  having  been  evidently  forced  through  capillar>'  walls. 
Both  Kauffmann  and  Guinard  found,  we  have  seen,  that  the  blood-«trenm 
was  slowed,  owing  to  this  vasoconstriction. 

The  case  may,  under  appropriate  treatment,  recede  at  this 
stage,  the  morbid  phenomena  disappearing  gradually,  or  it  may 
proceed  on  its  lethal  course  to  the  stage  of  collapse. 

Colla])se  is  due  here  to  a  conibinaticm  of  two  factors:    the 
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extreme  general  vasoconstriction,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the 
Tasomotor  center,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  interference  with  the 
circulation,  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood.*  This  venous 
blood  is  the  cause  of  the  lethal  trend,  however,  since  the  lack 
of  oxygen  first  depresses,  then  paralyzes,  the  test-organ,  the 
adrenal  center,  and  the  adrenals  themselves.*  The  adrenal  cen- 
ter being  both  the  respiratory  and  thermogenic  center,*  death 
is  caused  by  respiratory  failure. 

The  symptoms  observed  are  quite  in  keeping  with  this 
morbid  process:  the  respirations  grow  steadily  weaker,  slower, 
shallower,  and  more  distant.  The  skin,  being  supplied  with 
blood  deficient  in  oxyhaimoglobin,  is  at  once  pale  and  cyanotic. 
The  heart  and  pulse  become  gradually  weaker,  smaller,  and 
irregular,  until,  shortly  after  cessation  of  respiration,  they  can 
no  longer  be  discerned. 

Dott  and  Stockmann**  found  that  after  large  doses  morphine  low- 
ered the  vascular  pressure,  owing,  they  thought,  to  "depression  of  the 
respiratory  center."  Reichert"  also  published  records  which  show  that 
"morphine  is  not  only  a  powerful  thcrmodepreasant,  but  that  it  has 
also,  coupled  with  this  action,  one  of  some  potency  of  the  opposite  char- 
acter, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  profound  rapid  fall  of  tem- 
perature may  be  preceded  by  a  rise,  or  may  be  checked  by  a  secondary 
rise,  or  both."  The  interpretation  I  submit  in  the  general  text  accounts 
for  these  antagonistic  phenomena:  the  rise  of  temperature  occurs  when 
the  adrenal  system  has  the  upper  hand;  and  the  fall  when  the  venous 
blood  is  depressing  its  action.  Now,  Reichert"  pointed  out  a  very 
important  fact  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  cocaine  antagonized  mor- 
phine-poisoning, and  clinical  observations  have  sustained  his  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  called  attention,  in  the  article  on  cocaine,  to 
the  fact  that  this  alkaloid  exceeded  others  greatly  in  power  as  a  stim- 
ulant of  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center.  The  value  of  cocaine  as  a 
direct  antagonist  of  morphine  is  thui  accounted  for:  by  powerfully 
exciting  the  adrenal  center  it  sustains  its  functions  notwithstanding  the 
venous  condition  of  the  blood,  and,  by  thus  enforcing  a  rapid  production 
of  adrenal  secretion,  increases  in  proportion  the  volume  of  adrenoxidasc 
in  the  blood.  This  affords  the  precise  weapon  needed  to  save  the 
patient's  life,  since  by  endowing  his  blood  with  oxygenizing  properties, 
its  venous  quality,  the  deadly  feature  of  the  process,  is  simultaneously 
eliminated. 

The  treatment  of  opium  and  morphine  poisoning  is  de- 
scribed in  a  special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — Opium  and  morphine  have  not  been  super- 
seded by  any  of  the  more  modem  agents  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  their  use  in  insomnia,  for  we  have  better 
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hypnotics,  though  none  can  replace  morphine  when  pain  and 
insomnia  are  present  simultaneously.     The  manner  in  which 
opium  and  morphine  produce  both  these  effects  (according  to 
my  interpretation)  suggests,  however,  a  number  of  contraindi- 
cations:  in  disorders  of  the  brain,  cerebral  congestion,  menin- 
gitis, mental  excitement,  delirium,  etc.,  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
morphine,  by  causing  cerebral  hyperaemia,  tends  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms.     Morphine  is  sometimes  used  in  tetanus,  epi- 
lepsy, eclampsia,  etc.,  but  the  convulsions  being  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  toxic  wastes,  the  slowing  of  the  capillary  cir- 
culation and  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood  tend  to  inhibit 
catabolism  and  thus  to  increase  the  proportion  of  these  wastes,* 
the  result  being,  in  the  end,  an  augmentation  of  the  spasms. 
Their  use  in  fevers  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  since  the 
febrile  process  is  a  protective  one,  carried  out  by  an  excess 
of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood.*     To  prevent  the  access  of  this 
blood  to  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  skin,  where  the  patho- 
genic organisms  and  toxins  are  mainly  destroyed,  by  provoking 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  is  to  defeat  Nature's  protective 
efforts.    In  intestinal  disorders,  the  same  protective  function  is 
carried  out  in  a  different  way,  i.e..  by  the  copious  secretion  of  the 
constitutents  of  auto-antitoxin  into  the  intestinal  fluids,  peri- 
stalsis  being   likewise  enhanced   to   insure   elimination    of   the 
offending  materials.*     Opium  and  morphine,  by  causing  undue 
constriction   of  the  intestinal   arterioles,   arrest  both   the  anti- 
toxic  flushing   and    peristalsis.*      This   applies   as   well   to   the 
co])ioiis    expectoration    which    serves    to    eliminate    pathogenic 
materials  and   detritus   from   tlie   respiratory  tract.     All  these 
contraindications    are    sustained    i)v    clinical    observation.      To 
this  may  be  added  the  marked  susceptibility  of  very  young  child- 
ren, of  debilitated   individuals  of  all  kinds  to  its  effects,  and 
the  danger  of  niorphiTiisin — wliich  ])recludes  its  prolonged  use. 
There  are  many  conditions,  however,  in  which  its  value  is 
firmly    established.       After     the     vomiting    and     purging    of 
cholera  morhii.^  have  insured  elimination  of  the  toxic  materials, 
morphine  checks  the  severe  abdominal  pain  by  causing  constric- 
tion  of  the   intestinal   art<'rio'es.   tlnis   inhibiting  the  excessive 
])eristaltic  action  and  the  intestinal  flux.*     A  similar  action  on 
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the  intestines  promptly  relieves  the  marked  suflFering  of  lead 
colic.  In  hcemorrhage,  and  especially  the  intestinal  haemorrhage 
due  to  intestinal  perforation,  morphine  promptly  stops  the 
blood-flow  by  the  same  process,*  since  it  is  through  the  arte- 
rioles that  the  bleeding  area  is  supplied  with  blood.  By  inhibit- 
ing the  peristaltic  movements,  moreover,  it  tends  materially  to 
prevent  recurrence.  In  o^^^ma  of  nervous  origin,  in  which  the 
face  is  pale — a  condition  due  to  a  marked  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure — morphine  will  often  arrest  a  paroxysm  by  causing 
a  rise  of  the  latter  and  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  blood 
exposed  to  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.*  In  diabetes,  mor- 
phine proves  useful  by  depressing  the  excessive  functional 
activity  of  the  adrenal  center,  thus  reducing  the  proportion  of 
adrenal  secretion,  Le,,  of  adrenoxidase,  in  the  blood,  a  frequent 
cause  of  this  disease. 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  MORPHINE   IN  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

Codeine  differs  from  morphine  only  in  that  it  is  consid- 
erably less  active  and.  therefore,  less  poisonous.    Such  being  the 
case,  the  stage  of  stimulation  is  more  marked,  and  the  propul- 
sive activity  of  the  arterioles  is  kept  up  much  longer  than  under 
morphine,*  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  which  endows  the 
latter  with  its  analgesic  and  hypnotic  properties,  coming  on  much 
later.*     Hence  the  value  of  codeine  in  irritative  coughs,  mild 
bronchitis,  etc.,  since  by  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
bronchi,  it  enhances  (when  given  in  small  doses)  the  activity  of 
the  local  curative  process.     In  large  doses,  its  action  resembles 
that  of  morphine,  but  it  does  not  as  actively  excite  the  sympa- 
thetic center.     All  the  properties  due  to  abnormal  constriction 
of  the   arterioles*   are   therefore  less  evident:    the   sleep   pro- 
duced is  light  and  not  restful;   the  effect  on  pain  is  also  slight 
and   fugacious;    it  does  not  inhibit  peristalsis  materially,  nor 
cause  constipation  as  readily  as  does  morphine.     For  reasons 
submitted  under  "Tuberculosis"  T  do  not  advocate  the  use  of 
opiates  in  the  treatment  of  rough. 

Heroin  acts  much  as  does  codeine,  and  its  value  in  irritative 
coughs  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  propulsive 
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activity  of  the  arterioles  and  thus  increases  the  volume  of  arte* 
rial  blood  circulating  in  the  bronchial  capillaries  in  a  given 
tiine.* " 

Salicylic  Acid;   the  Salicylates. — These  agents  act  much  as 
do  opium  and  morphine,  but  their  action  upon  the  sympathetic 
center  is  less  violent.*     In  small  therapeutic  doses  they  cause 
hyperconstriction  of  the  arterioles  and  arrest  pain  by  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  all  tissues,  including  the 
])ainful  area.*    Simultaneously,  and  unlike  the  coal-tar  products, 
they  stimulate  actively  the  test-organ,  and  through  it  the  adrenal 
mechanism,  thus   augmenting   the   blood's   asset   in   auto-anti- 
toxin.*    Hence  the  fact  that,  besides  acting  as  analgesics  in 
rheumatism  and  govt,  they  prove  curative,  since  they  not  only 
decrease  the  volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  nerves  of  the 
painful  regions,*  but  they  also  promote  catabolism  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  pathogenic  elements. 

In  large  doses,  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  increase 
the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles,  and  thus  cause  suffi- 
cient hypera'mia  of  the  central  nervous  system*  to  evoke  sjinp- 
toms  similar  to  those  of  cinchonism,  tinnitus,  headache,  etc., 
and  even  hallucinations  and  delirium.  Such  doses  are  alwavs 
dangerous,  since  at  any  moment  they  may  cause  such  a  marked 
reduction  of  the  mean  caliber  of  all  arterioles  that  the  cardiac 
muscle  is  inadequately  supplied  with  blood,  and  thus  rendered 
unable  to  carrv  on  its  functions. 

ANTIPYRIX. 

Physiological  Action. — In  some  cases  any  dose  of  anti- 
pyrin,  small  or  large,  causes  cutaneous  hyperaemia.  The  skin 
becomes  flushed,  unusually  warm  and  hypenesthetic,  and  the 
flow  of  urine  is  increased  and  the  reflexes  are  overactive.  This 
is  due  to  a  temporary  excitation  by  tlie  drug  of  the  vasomotor 
center.*  All  the  arteries  of  the  body  being  thus  caused  to  con- 
tract, an  unusual  volume  of  arterial  blood  is  driven  into  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries,  inchirling  those  of  the  skin.* 

In  the  average  case,  however,  this  preh'minary  stage  is  of 
too  short  duration  to  be  noticed.*  Nevertheless,  the  cutaneous 
(^ngorgeiuent  occurs,  and  may  be  marked  even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  small  doses. 
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Familiar  symptoms  point  clearly  to  engorgement  of  the  peripheral 
capillaries.  Thus,  H.  Blakeney^  observed  a  ease  in  which  there  ap- 
peared, when  10  grains  (0.64  gm.)  had  been  "scarcely  swallowed,"  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and  ''extraordinarily  rapid 
swelling"  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  which  quickly  spread.  Cerna  and  Car- 
ter** found  that  both  small  and  large  doses  raised  the  arterial  pressure. 
Casimir*^  also  noted  that  the  arterial  pressure  caused  by  this  drug  was 
aecompanied  by  contraction  of  the  internal  vessels,  including  those  of 
the  kidney.  The  presence  of  excessive  cutaneous  hyperemia  is  also 
shown  by  the  marked  exaltation  of  reflex  sensibility  observed,  after  the 
injection  of  moderate  doses,  by  Blumenau,^  Arduin,  Demme,  Simon  and 
Hoch,**  and  other  investigators.  Tactile  sensibility  was  raised  to  such 
a  degree  in  Blumenau's  animals  (cat  and  frog)  that  the  least  touch  or 
noise  caused  general  convulsions.  Shoemaker***  also  states  that  in  ani- 
mals ''it  occasions  epileptiform  and  tetanic  convulsions." 

Halliday*  found  that  such  slight  stimulation  as  blowing  the  breath 
gently  on  the  surface  of  the  animal's  body  greatly  intensified  its  reflex 
movements  and  caused  convulsions.  Sudzilovski*"  noted  increased  urina- 
tion in  frogs,  rabbits  and  dogs. 

All  these  phenomena  are  evidently  of  nervous  origin,  for,  while 
Bouchard*^  observed  that  moderate  doses  of  anti pyrin  caused  muscular 
rigidity,  Blumenau  found  that  division  of  the  sciatic  and  crural  nerves 
caused  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  to  preserve  their  normal 
state  when  antipyrin  was  given  while  all  others  were  rigid. 

"Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,"  writes  Man- 
quo  t,**  'Vasodilation  is  observed  even  after  small  doses."  Peripheral 
vasodilation  after  small  doses  was  noted  by  Coppola,"  Querrolo,^" 
Maragliano^  and  others.  This  vasodilation  can  be  seen  in  the  ear  of 
rabbits,  according  to  Casimir^^  while  Maragliano  and  Querrolo  found 
plethysmographically  that  the  immersed  arm  was  increased  in  size  by 
antipyrin,  showing  that  its  peripheral  vessels  were  dilated.  Pisemski" 
noted  at  the  autopsy  of  dogs  poisoned  by  daily  doses  of  15  to  45  grains 
( 1  to  3  gm. )  "intense  engorgement  of  the  brain  and  meninges  vrith  a 
serous  exudate  into  the  cerebral  ventricles." 

The  effects  of  this  hyperaBmia  are  soon  masked,  however, 
by  those  of  the  characteristic  action  of  the  drug,  viz.,  excita- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  center.*  As  a  result,  the  sympathetic 
vasoconstrictors  distributed  to  the  arterioles  cause  abnormal 
constriction  of  these  vessels,  ard  the  blood  supplied  by  them 
to  the  capillaries  is  diminished  in  proportion.* 

We  have  seen  that  Cj'on  and  Masay  caused  general  vasoconstric- 
tion by  stimulating  directly  the  pituitary  body  and  that  the  investiga- 
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tions  of  Ramon  y  Cajal,  Andriezen,  Gent^s  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  pituitary  body  was  connected  with  the  central  gray  substance  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  bulb  by  nerve  paths.     The  latter  include, 
as  previously  shown,  numerous  sympathetic  fibers.  -   Now,  when  these 
are  severed  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  bulb,  that  is  to  say, 
above  the  latter,  antipyrin  and  other  antipyretics  are  no  longer  activt. 
This  important  fact  was  established  by  Sawadowski,"  though  he  was 
unaware  of  the  functions  of  the  pituitary'  body.     He  transected  the  basal 
ganglia,  "the  cut  being  made  through  the  thalami  optici  or  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  corpora  striata.'*     We  have  seen  that  the  sympathetic 
fibers  from  the  pituitary  cross  the  surface  of  the  optic  thalami;   transec- 
tion of  the  latter,  therefore,  or  behind  the  corpora  striata,  inevitably 
severed   these    fibers,    preventing  tliereby   the   general   vasoconstriction. 
While  empliasizing  the  fact  that  the  action  of  antipyrin  was  central,  he 
states  that  in  thirty-eight  more  or  less  successful  experiments  ''neither 
the  injection  of  putrid  substances,  nor  of  antipyrin  into  a  vein  were 
able  to  induce  any  change  in  the  temperature  course."     In  other  words, 
the  putrid  substance  could  no  longer  raise  the  temperature  as  it  did  in 
normal  animals,  while  antipyrin  could  no  longer  raise  and  subsequently 
lower  it,  as  it  does  in  normal  and  febrile  animals  in  which  the  nerve- 
paths  of  the  base  of  the  brain  are  normal. 

Sawadowski  refers  to  the  possibility  of  an  action  of  antipyrin 
"through  the  agency  of  the  vasomotor  system  or  by  diminution  of  heat 
production,"  but  he  states  that  "this  cannot  be  determined."  '  He  refers 
to  his  investigations  as  liaving  established  "that  diminution  of  the 
internal  temperature  went  hand  in  hand  with  increase  in  the  skin  tem- 
perature in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  which 
fact  had  already  been  indicated  by  Maragliano  and  his  school."  This 
obviously  harmonizes  with  the  conclusion  to  the  same  effect  I  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Action  as  Antipyretic. — It  is  by  producing  excessive 
constriction  of  tlie  arterioles  that  it  provokes  through  the  sym- 
])athetic  center,  that  antipyrin  reduces  the  peripheral  tempera- 
ture.* The  caliher  of  the  arterioles  l)eing  materially  reduced, 
the  circulation  of  th(»  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  correspondingly 
slowed,  and,  being  exposed  unusually  long  to  the  reducing  action 
of  the  tissues,  it  beconu*s  more  or  less  venous  soon  after  pene- 
trating the  capillaries.*  The  surface  temperature  is  lowered 
in  proportion.  This  action  is  enhanced  by  a  similar  constric- 
tion of  the  arterioles  of  the  anterior  pituitary.*  The  circula- 
tion in  the  orpm  Ix'ing  reduced,  the  functions  of  the  adrenal 
center,  and  therefore  of  the  adrenals  likewise,  are  depressed 
and  l(*ss  adrenoxidase  is  formed.*  Klood  poor  in  oxygen  now 
constituting  the  torpid  streams  circulating  in  the  capillaries, 
and  being  reduced  as  usual  by  tin*  tissues,  it  becomes  venous 
unusually  soon.*  This  is  so  marked  in  souk^  cases,  that  cyanosis 
is  ])rodu('ed.     Sweating,  due  to   relaxation  of  the  sweat-glands 
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similar  to  that  observed  in  moribunds,*  depression,  cooling  of 
the  surface,  shivering,  and  lowering  of  the  peripheral  tempera- 
ture in  febrile  subjects,  all  occur  as  a  result  of  this  morbid 
process.*  ' 

Many  well-known  clinicians^  including  Robin,  have  protested 
against  the  use  of  an ti pyrin  to  reduce  fever.  Bardet,*"  over  ten  years 
ago,  referring  to  this  drug,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  'it  is  always 
dangerous  for  the  organism  to  interfere  with  oxidation  processes." 
Martinet,^  in  a  more  recent  research,  found  that  antipyrin  interfered 
with  nutrition  and  oxidation.  Robin"  has  likewise  shoA^-n  that  anti- 
pyrin reduces  oxidation  and  that  large  doses  of  the  drug  reduce  the 
elimination  of  urea  21  to  33  per  cent.  Wood^'  states  tliat  the  original 
studies  of  Umbach,""  "who  found  that  large  doses  of  antipyrin  very 
markedly  decrease  the  elimination  of  urea,"  have  been  "abundantly  con- 
firmed," and  refers  to  the  investigations  of  Wiczowski,  Walter,  Miiller, 
Robin,  Jacubovitsch  and  Tausk.  Along  with  Wood,  Reichert  and  Hare,*** 
he  had  experimentally  ascertained — a  fact  subsequently  confirmed  by 
DestrC^e,*^  Cerna  and  Carter*^  and  others — ^that  in  febrile  animals  anti- 
pyrin markedly  decreased  the  heat-production. 

The  cyanosis  occasionally  witnessed  is  at  times  very  marked.  In 
an  instance  reported  by  McCaully  Hayes,"  for  example,  the  patient's 
face,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  10  grains  (0.64  gm.)  "was 
cyanosed,  his  nose  swollen  and  blue,  and  his  eyes  almost  closed  from 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,"  the  skin  being  "eo^  and  clammy."  In  a  case 
observed  by  E.  Webster,"  the  "lips  and  general  aspect  were  decidedly 
cyanotic,"  though  the  mixture  administered  had  only  contained  5  grains. 
The  face  was  swollen,  especially  about  the  eyes — "so  much  so  as  to  pre- 
vent anv  possibility  of  opening  them."  The  temperature  in  the  axilla 
was  only  97**  F.   (36.r  C). 

Cyanosis  has  been  ascribed  to  a  transformation  of  oxyhsemoglobin 
into  methsmoglobin  by  L^'pine"*  and  H^nocque.**  Yet,  Vierordt"  thirty 
years  ago,  found  that  rubber  rings  left  from  40  seconds  to  5  minutes  at 
the  base  of  phalanges,  caused  the  two  spectroscopical  bands  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin  of  the  blood  in  the  latter  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  band  indica- 
tive of  reduced  hsemoglobin  as  it  occurs  in  venous  blood.  Halliday"*  also 
examined  spectroscopically  blood  taken  from  the  cyanosed  lips  of  frogs 
and  rabbits,  both  before  and  after  death  from  antipyrin  poisoning,  and 
found  that  "the  specfrum  of  methfiemoglobin  was  certainly  not  present." 
Others  have  recorded  similar  obHervations.  Cyanosis  here,  therefore,  is 
evidently  not  due  to  methirmoglobin,  but  to  the  familiar  cause  of  this 

Ehenomenon,  i.e.,  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  of  car- 
Dn  dioxide.* 

Action  as  an  Analgesic. — Antipyrin  relieves  pain  by 
reducing   directly    the    sensitiveness    of   the    peripheral    sense- 
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organs.*  The  process  is  identical  to  that  provoked  by  the  drug 
in  the  reduction  of  fever.*  Small  doses  suffice  to  irritate  the 
sympatlietic  center  adequately  for  this  purpose,  and  the  result- 
ing constriction  of  the  arterioles  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  all  peripheral  organs.  Pain  being  due  to  an  excess 
of  arterial  blood  in  sensory  nerves  or  their  endings,  it  is  not 
only  relieved  from  this  cause,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  what 
blood  is  supplied  to  the  sensory  elements  is  poor*  in  oxygen.* 

The    investigations   of   Coppola,   Querrolo   and   Maragliano*  have 
shown  that  although  the  pressure  is  raised,  peripheral  vasodilation  is 
observed  even  after  small  doses.     This  shows  that  small  doses  can  evoke 
the  typical  effects  of  the  drug.     Simon  and  Hoch**  found,  moreover,  thtt 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  convulsive  period,  operations  could  be 
performed  u{X)n  animals  without  amesthetic.     The  general  aniesthesia 
caused  by  the  drug  here  is  but  an  exaggerated  expression  of  its  effect 
as  an  analgesic;    the  interepithelial  ner\'e-ending8  are  in  both  cases  sup- 
plied   inadequately   witli   blood,    which   blood    in    turn   becomes   venous 
unduly  early.     The  oflTects  of  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation 
also  assert  themselves  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in  the  nerves, 
hence  the  beneficial  effect  of  an ti pyrin  in  the  neuralgic  pains  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.     Again,  while,  as  emphasized  by  Halliday,**^  one  large  dose 
may  exalt  the  spinal  reflexes,  this  may  be  avoided  by  administering  the 
drug  in  increasing  doses.     The  functional  exaltation,  therefore,  is  but  an 
ephemeral  phenomenon,  as  T  have  previously  stated. 

Pain  is  now  ascribed  by  physiologists  to  a  common  factor.  **The 
cause  of  pain  is  always  an  irritiition  of  the  sensory  nerves  exceeding 
the  normal."  says  Landois,"  in  his  recently  published  text-book.  "All 
kinds  of  irritation:  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical  and  somatic 
(inflammatory  processes,  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  the  like)  may 
excite  poin."  It  is  by  indirectly  reducing  the  volume  and  vitalizing 
activity  of  tlie  blood  of  the  irritiited  area,  therefore,  that  antipyrin 
reduces,  arrests  or  ])rcvcnts  pain.* 

Untoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — The  susceptibility  to  the 
cfTects  of  anti])yrin  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals. 
While  large  doses  may  he  taken  without  appreciable  untoward 
efTeets  bv  some,  others  show  evidence  of  intoxication  after  tak- 
ing  very  small  cjuautities.  Again,  moderate  doses  may  be  taken 
safely  a  considerable  time,  and  a  small  dose  suddenly  prove 
toxic.  This  is  due  to  a  corresponding  sensibility  of  the  sympa- 
thetic center  at  the  time  tlie  drug  is  tak(*n.*  This  sensibility 
mav  be  ccmgenital,  tlie  so-called  '*idiosvncrasv,"  or  occur  as  a 
result  of  old  age,  debility,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  acquired  by  the 
use  of  agents  which  excite  this  center.*    Antipyrin  may  thus  be 
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taken  safely  a  few  or  many  times,  even  in  comparatively  large 
doses^  and  suddenly  even  a  small  dose  prove  toxic. 

The  untoward  effects  of  antipyrin  are  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
those  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  due  to  irri- 
tation of  the  vasomotor  center,  manifested  by  marked  peripheral 
hyperaemia,  and  when  toxic  doses  are  taken;*  (2)  the  character- 
istic effects  of  the  drug,  those  due  to  excessive  constriction  of 
all  arterioles,  including  those  of  the  anterior  pituitary,  heart 
and  skin,  the  result  of  violent  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
center.* 

The  toxic  effects  of  almost  any  dose  after  one  or  more  doses  of 
antipyrin  have  been  taken  without  discomfort,  are  so  familiar  to  all 
practitioners  that  no  evidence  need  be  adduced.  The  hypersensitiveness 
of  the  sympathetic  center  is  not  limited  to  antipyrin.  Thus  Steinhardt" 
reported  a  case  of  intolerance  to  all  drugs  of  the  same  class,  i.e.,  quinine, 
acetanilid,  phenacetin  and  sodium  salicylate,  tried  by  him  to  cure  a 
migraine — all  active  vasoconstrictors. 

So  marked  is  the  difference  between  the  two  general  classes  of  phe- 
nomena produced  by  the  drug  that  they  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes  by  various  writers.  Demme,  for  instance,  refers  to  two  periods: 
an  initial  period,  that  of  ''excitation,"  and  a  secondary  period,  that  of 
"paralysis.  Wood**  states  that  "it  is  probable  that  in  toxic  doses  the 
drug  acts  as  a  primary  stimulant  and  a  secondary  depressant  of  the 
spinal  cord."  The  special  senses  were  also  found  to  be  "first  stimulated, 
then  paralyzed,"  by  Simon  and  Hoch." 

The  symptoms  provoked  by  excitation  of  the  vasomotor 
center  are  those  of  intense  capillary  hyperemia,*  viz.,  sneezing; 
burning  and  swelling  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  nausea  and 
vomiting;  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhoea.  Skin-eruptions  of 
various  kinds,  incident  upon  the  imperfect  elimination  and 
retention  in  the  cutaneous  structures  of  various  toxic  wastes; 
red  patches  or  diffused  redness  suggesting  erythema,  the  onset 
of  measles  or  scarlatina,  etc. ;  urticaria,  purpura,  eczema,  bullae, 
etc.,  and  even  gangrene,  may  also  appear.  Chronic  poisoning 
may  include  any  of  these  phenomena  and  excitability,  tremors 
and  gastric  disorders,  mental  confusion,  vertigo  and  tinnitus 
aurium. 

The  morbid  phenomena  due  to  excessive  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic  center  and  the  resulting  constriction  of  the  arte- 
rioles of  the  pituitary  and  heart,*  are  those  of  collapse.  The 
cardiac  action  becomes  more  or  less  depressed  and  weak;    it 
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may  cease  suddenly,  the  heart  being  arrested  in  diastole— eri- 
dence  of  its  inability  to  contract  upon  the  blood-stream.  The 
formation  of  adrenoxidase  being  reduced  owing  to  deficiaicy 
of  adrenal  secretion,*  the  respiration  becomes  hurried,  the 
patient  gasping  for  breath  and  showing  every  evidence  of  marked 
dyspnoea,  the  cyanosis  becoming  deeper  as  the  lethal  trend  pro- 
ceeds. Death  sometimes  occurs  from  respiratory  failure,  i.«., 
before  cardiac  arrest. 

In  other  cases,  the  course  of  events  is  less  acute — ^the  type 
due   to  gradual   inhibition   of  pituitary   and   cardiac  function 
through  hyperconstriction  of  their  arterioles.*     There  is  great 
muscular  weakness  and  finally  complete  paralysis.     The  face 
may  lose  its  dusky  hue  and  become  blanched  owing  to  relaxa- 
tion of  the  great  central  trunks  and  depletion  of  the  super- 
ficial vessels,  the  blood-pressure  steadily  decreasing.    The  pulse 
becomes  feeble,  fluttering,  intermittent  and  very  rapid.    The  tem- 
perature is  also  lowered^  sometimes  5°  C.  (9°F.).    The  pupils 
dilate  widely,  and  vision  may  become  lost  along  with  the  other 
senses.    The  urine  becomes  albuminous  and  has  the  chocolate-hue 
of  methaemoglobinuria ;  in  the  advanced  stage,  however,  there  is 
usually  anuria.     Somnolence  may  deepen  into  unconsciousness 
and  coma,  but  death  is  sometimes  preceded  by  convulsions,  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  spinal  system.* 

^fo.st  of  tlie  cases  of  poisoninj?  reported  have  occurred  during  the 
use  of  the  drug  as  an  antipyretic.  "We  must  not  forget,"  says  Manquat, 
"that  it  is  in  typhoid  fever  tliat  antipyrin,  even  in  small  doses,  has 
caused  the  greatest  number  of  accident.s,"  Moreover,  a  marked  intoler- 
ance to  antipyrin  has  been  observed  after  typhoid  fever  which  did  not 
previously  exist.  In  a  series  of  IIG  instances  of  poisoning  collected  from 
literature  by  Hare,**  acute  symptoms  are  stated  to  have  begun  "at  once" 
or  "immediately"  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug  32  times.  In  15  of 
these  the  symptoms  were  those  of  "serious  collapse."  the  phenomena 
recorded  including  subnormal  temperature,  a  feeble  pulse,  etc.  The  rest, 
however,  all  show  some  evidence  of  the  morbid  process  primarily  pro- 
voked by  the  drug:  the  typical  eruptions,  sneezing,  heat  of  the  surface, 
cyanosis,  etc.,  referred  to  al)Ove.  The  underlying  vasoconstriction  and 
the  retention  of  toxic  waste  ])roducts  in  the  dilated  capillaries  (which 
products  should  freely  circulate  in  order  to  be  converted  normally  into 
eliminable  products).  add<'d  to  this  vasodilation,  completes  the  list  of 
factors  required  to  accoimt  for  the  eruptions  as  well  as  the  other  morbid 
effects,  Wechselmann,'"  in  fact,  was  led  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  ascribe  antip>Tin  eruptions  to  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  especially  the  vasomotor  apparatus.     Malherbe"  witnessed  a 
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in  which  the  penis  became  completely  black  after  taking  a  dose  of 
S3  grains  (1.5  gms.),  the  same  dose  he  had  taken  fifteen  years  for 
xnigraine.  He  refers  to  a  similar  case  reported  by  Fournier.  Gangrene 
-yffBA  observed  by  Vemeuil.**  The  inhibitory  influence  antipyrin  has  on 
life  processes,  by  arresting  the  circulation  in  the  anterior  pituitary  and 
^e  heart,  is  shown  by  the  morbid  influence  on  oxygenation  previously 
:s'ef erred  to.  Jean  and  Fr6d6ricq*"*  found,  moreover,  that  it  reduced  the 
mntake  of  oxygen. 

The  treatment  of  antipyrin  poisoning  is  described  in   a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Tberapentics. — The  foregoing  facts  account  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  experienced  clinicians  to  the  use  of  antipyrin  in  fever. 
By  preventing  the  access  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  it  antagon- 
izes, moreover,  the  functions  of  the  body's  auto-protective 
mechanism  and  tends  to  paralyze  the  heari;.*  Much  safer  drugs 
are  available  to  counteract  hyperpyrexia  when  this  threatens  to 
produce  haemolysis,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case.* 

It  is  as  an  analgesic  that  antipyrin  proves  valuable.     In 
migraine,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  etc.,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
due  to  hyperaemia  of  the  nerves  per  se,  it  produces  marked  relief 
by  reducing  the  caliber  of  their  nutrient  arteries.*    It  is  useful 
in  pertussis  by  causing  constriction  of  the  laryngeal  arterioles, 
thus  reducing  the  local  hyperaesthesia.*     Its  value  in  chorea  is 
accounted   for   by   a   corresponding   action   on   the   overactive 
muscles,*  a  process  which  explains  also  the  value  of  antipyrin 
in  rheumatism,  articular  and  muscular,  and  gout*    It  is  effica- 
cious also  when  a  localized  congestion  produces  pain;    thus  in 
dysmenorrhoea  it  is  sometimes  very  effective  by  decreasing  the 
volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  uterine  tissues.*    In  epilepsy 
and  tetanus  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  by  preventing  the 
cerebral  hjrperaemia  and  the  oxygenizing  power  of  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  tends  to  prevent  paroxysms* 
— an  observed  fact.     Finally,  antipyrin  can  arrest  lactation — a 
normal  result  of  the  reduction  of  blood  in  the  glandular  ele- 
ments  which    the    abnormal    constriction    of    their    arterioles 
entails.* 

Large  doses  of  antipyrin,  by  producing  capillary  hyper- 
aemia, tend  to  counteract  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  drug,*  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 
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ACETANILID. 

Fhysiologioal  Action. — Acetanilid  differs  from  antipyiin  in 
that  a  therapeutic  dose  excites  the  sympathetic  center  with  more 
suddenness,  and  also,  but  less  actively,  the  vasomotor  center.* 
As  in  the  case  of  antipyrin,  however,  the  general  constriction 
of  the  arterioles  provoked  retards  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries,  thus  exposing  it  unusually  long  to  the 
reducing  action  of  the  surrounding  tissues.*  The  normal  rela- 
tions between  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  peripheral  capil- 
laries (as  in  those  of  the  body  at  large)  being  modified  in  that 
they  contain  less  oxygen  and  more  carbon  dioxide  than  usual, 
the  temperature  of  their  own  blood  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  is  correspondingly  lowered.*  The  effect  of  acetanilid 
is  ephemeral  as  compared  to  antipyrin,  however,  the  cyanosis  it 
produces  disappearing  promptly  after  discontinuing  its  use. 

The  purely  nervous  source  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  acetanilid 
and  its  constrictor  action  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  cessation  of  its  use 
in  large  quantities  will  be  followed  by  general  hypersBmia  and  maniacal 
excitement,  due  evidently  to  relaxation  of  the  vessels.  A  marked  case 
of  this  kind  was  reported  by  Herrick."*  The  resumption  of  the  drug 
arrested  these  morbid  phenomena.  Another  interesting  example  was 
reported  by  Stengel  and  White,*"*  in  a  young  woman  who  took  surrep- 
titiously large  quantities  of  the  drug  four  or  five  years.  Although  the 
patient  was  exceedingly  cyanosed,  the  lips  and  nails  being  almost  black, 
the  authors  state  that  "the  cyanosis  disappeared  when  the  medicine 
was  discontinued/*  Its  ephemeral  action  is  plain.  Stengel  and  White 
also  state  that  "it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  rapid  recovery  of  normal 
conditions  when  the  drug  is  withdrawn."  Its  action  on  the  sympathetic 
center  readily  accounts  for  the  result.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  relax,  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  becomes  normal.  L^^pine'** 
had  alreadv  observed  that  the  cvanosis  of  acetanilid  ceased  when  the 
use  of  the  drug  was  discontinued. 

Acetanilid,  like  antipyrin,  by  causing  engorgement  of  tlie 
capillaries*  gives  rise  to  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
latter,  and  cyanosis,  but  this  is  snmetimes  followed  when  the 
use  of  the  drug  is  prolonged,  by  the  dissociation  of  haemoglobin 
and  the  formation  of  metha»nioglobin.  Not  only  does  the  im- 
prisoned blood  acquire  a  muddy  ])rownish  color,  but  the  urine 
may  also  appear  dark  brown. 

That  imprisoned  blood  is  unusually  depleted  of  its  oxygen  by  the 
tissues  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Lt^pine  and  Aul)ert***  found  that  the 
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oxygen  was  distiDctly  decreased.  The  rOle  of  carbon  dioxide  as  the 
cause  of  cyanosis  was  also  shown  by  Freund/"^  who  found  spectroscopic- 
ally  no  methsemoglobin  in  a  case  of  excessive  cyanosis  caused  by  the 
drug.  This  represents  but  a  preliminary  condition  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever, for  methsemoglobin  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a  still  greater  loss  of 
oxygen  by  the  blood,  i.e.,  that  which  in  the  corpuscles  per  se  serves  to 
hold  the  haemoglobin  molecule  in  combination.  While  Lupine,  WeilP"^ 
and  Herczel  found  that  acetanilid  transformed  hsemoglobin  into  methse- 
moglobin, the  serum,  according  to  L4pine,  does  not  show  the  character- 
istic color  of  the  latter,  hence  he  concludes  it  must  be  produced  in  the 
red  corpuscles.  The  disintegration  of  the  blood  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  H6nocque,  methsemoglobinic  blood  can  no 
longer  absorb  oxygen.  Denning^*"  recently  found  that  in  the  dog  the 
formation  of  methsemoglobin,  when  10  grains  (0.64  gms.)  per  kilo  of  the 
drug  was  given,  began  in  thirty  minutes  and  reached  its  maximum  in 
from  four  to  six  hours,  the  animal  dying  when  66  per  cent,  of  methsemo- 
globin was  present  in  the  blood.  Besides  the  many  cases  of  methsemo- 
globinuria  reported,  cases  in  which  the  hsematoporphyrin  was  found  in 
the  urine  (giving  it  a  port-wine  color)  have  also  been  recorded,  that  of 
P.  King  Brown^**  for  instance.  This  pigment  points  to  a  still  greater 
dissociation  of  hsemoglobin,  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  oxygen.* 

As  is  the  case  with  antipyrin,  the  analgesic  property  of 
acetanilid  is  dtie  to  the  early  conversion  of  arterial  blood  into 
venous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  including  those  of-  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.*  The  activity  of  the  general  cellular  metabolism 
being  thus  lowered,  both  the  peripheral  and  central  sensory 
elements  are  rendered  less  sensitive.* 

Herczel***  found  that  in  dogs  (which  can  stand  large  doses)  ace- 
tanilid caused  loss  of  reflexes  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Bokai"^  also 
found  experimentally  that  the  drug  paralyzed  the  sensory  elements  of 
the  cord.  Weill,"*  moreover,  noted  general  anaesthesia  in  animals  under 
the  influence  of  toxic  doses.  The  ansesthesia  here  is,  of  course,  but  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  process  to  which  the  analgesia  is  due. 

XTntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — As  soon  as  the  therapeu- 
tic dose  is  replaced  by  the  moderate  or  large  dose,  acetanilid 
acquires  the  same  properties  as  antipyrin.  It  irritates  the  vaso- 
motor center,  and  thereby  causes  the  deep  arteries  to  drive  blood 
towards  the  capillaries.*  Among  the  symptoms  are:  a  full 
pulse-wave,  headache,  subdermal  swelling  and  oedema,  pruritus, 
flushing,  a  scarlatinalike  blushing,  erythema  and  other  cutane- 
ous disorders,  polyuria,  and  also  nausea,  retching,  vomiting  and 
gastric  pain.  The  increase  of  arterial  blood  thus  projected  into 
the  tissues*  produces  an  increase  of  metabolic  activity  therein. 
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L^pine^  found  that  0.40  gms.  (6  grains)  per  kilo  of  animal 
brought  on  in  one-half  hour  a  marked  increase  of  cardiac  power,  witii  a 
rise  of  blood-pressure.  H.  C.  Taylor  experimentally  ascertained  that  6 
grains  (0.36  gm. ),  even  when  rapidly  increased  to  40  grains  (2.6  gnu.) 
in  human  subjects,  caused  a  slight  increase  of  urea  excretion.  Lupine"* 
also  found  experimentally  that  an  increase  of  urea  was  produced  by  the 
drug,  but  not  invariably.  Most  suggestive,  however,  is  the  investigation 
of  Kumagawa,*-'*  who  found,  after  exhaustive  experiments,  that  2  to  3 
gms.  (30  to  45  grains)  did  not  only  increase  the  nitrogen  elimination  in 
the  dog,  but  that  4  to  5  gms.  (60  to  75  grains)  increased  it  materially. 
The  increased  tissue-waste  which  these  results  indicate  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  hyperemia  of  all  organs  which  engorgement  of  their 
capillaries  entails. 

The  stage  of  collapse  is  similar  to  that  caused  by  antipyrin. 
It  comes  on  when  the  sympathetic  constriction  of  the  arte- 
rioles is  sufficiently  great  to  block  the  circulation  of  the  anterior 
pituitary  and  heart.*    The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  that 
follow  extirpation  of  the  adrenals,  but  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  circulation  of  the  entire  body  is  impeded  by  the  reduced 
ckliber  of  the  vessels.*  The  skin  is  dusky,  cyanotic,  or  livid; 
there  is  profuse  sweating;   intense  weakness  or  general  paraly- 
sis; the  pulse  is  very  feeble  and  small  and  may  become  thready; 
the  surface  temperature  may  be  lowered  several  degrees,  and 
steadily  declines  in  lethal  cases;   the  respiration  is  shallow  and 
irregular,  artificial  breathing  affording  no  relief.    Albuminuria, 
with  ha^moglobinuria,  motha'mofjlobiniiria  or  haematoporphyrin- 
uria,  are  also  witnessed,  but  anuria  occurs  towards  the  termina- 
tion.   The  j)upils  are  widely  dilated,  the  eyes  glnzed  and  star- 
ing.    When  the  end  is  near,  convulsions — duo  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  waste-products  in  the  ])lood* — may  occur.    The  lieart's 
action  is  first  weak,  then  irregular;    and  death  usually  occurs 
from  heart-failure,  the  organ  remaining  dilated,  owing  main'y 
to  inadequate  renewal  of  its  myocardial  blood.* 

The  mechanism  of  the  cardiao  failure  here  does  not  diflfer  much 
from  that  produced  by  eonstrictiou  of  the  cardiac  arterioles  produced  by 
otiier  druj^.  Instead  of  heinj;  restricted  to  the  heart's  vessels,  the  vaso- 
constriction is  fjeneral  and  the  lieart  is  deprived  of  its  V>lood  as  oflTect- 
ually.  Hence  the  cardiac  arrest  in  diastole — a  process  facilitated  by 
the  failure  of  adrenal  functions.  The  cardiac  dilation  may  be  observed 
during  life.  Stengel,"^  alluding  to  tlio  case  previously  referred  to,  states 
that  "the  heart  increased  tremendously  in  size."  and  that  the  patient 
"had  had  several  attacks  of  acute  dilatation,  with  the  appearance  and 
subsequent  disappearance  of  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  with  corresponding 
increase  and  subsidence  in  the  intense  cvanosis." 
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The  treatment  of  acetanilid  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapentics. — The  indications  of  acetanilid  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  an ti pyrin,"*  but  it  is  preferable  because 
small  doses  do  not  give  rise  to  the  primary  stage  of  excitation 
and  engorgement  of  the  capillaries.* 

EXCITATION  OF  THE  VASOMOTOR  CENTER  AND  VENOSITY  OF 
THE  BLOOD  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  SURGICAL  AN.^^.STHESIA. 

Sleep  and  insensitiveness  to  pain  may  also  be  produced  by 
agents  which  cause  the  blood  circulating  in  the  central  and  peri- 
pheral nervous  systems,  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  etc.,  to  become 
partly  venous,  metabolic  activity  being  reduced  in  proportion. 
This  is  the  characteristic  mode  of  action  of  anaesthetics. 

Chloroform,  for  example,  by  stimulating  the  vasomotor 
center  causes  general  constriction  of  all  the  large  vessels  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  drives  the  blood  towards  the  periphery,  includ- 
ing the  cerebro-spinal  system.  This  produces  the  familiar  stage 
of  excitement  followed  by  that  of  surgical  anaesthesia.  The  lat- 
ter is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  crowding  of  the  blood 
in  the  structures  mentioned  is  such  that  stasis  occurs,  and. 
becoming  venous  in  situ,  fails  to  sustain  local  metabolism.  The 
functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  peripheral  nerve- 
ends,  etc.,  being  in  abeyance,  sleep  and  anaesthesia  are  produced. 

The  main  cause  of  death  during  chloroform  is  its  action 
on  the  vasomotor  center:  by  stimulating  this  center  excessively 
it  provokes  marked  constriction  of  the  coronaries  of  the  heart 
and,  by  depriving  its  walls  of  blood,  arrests  its  action. 

The  action  of  ether  differs  from  that  of  chloroform  only  in 
that  it  does  not  excite  the  vasomotor  center  as  violently. 
Though  it  causes  death  also  by  producing  excessive  constriction 
of  the  cardiac  coronaries,  the  constrictor  action  is  more  gradual, 
and  the  first  morbid  effect  of  the  heart's  deficient  contractile 
power  is  its  inability  to  project  its  blood  efficiently  into  the 
lungs.  Oxygenation  soon  becomes  inadequate,  and  the  respira- 
tion is  the  first  function  to  cease  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
rest  dying  of  cardiac  arrest. 
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Nitrous  oxide  produces  anaesthesia  by  preventing  the  access 
of  air  to  tlie  venous  blood  in  the  infra-alveolar  capillaries,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  adrenal  secretion  it  contains.  The  latter  fail- 
ing to  become  oxygenized,  i,e.,  to  become  converted  into  adren- 
oxidase,  it  passes  into  the  arteries  in  its  nonnal  state"  and  be- 
comes oxygenized  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  Hence  the  cya- 
nosis immediately  produced  by  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  anaesthesia  is  induced,  the  entire  organism,  including 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  being  supplied  with  blood  deficient  in 
oxygen. 

CTITX)ROFORM. 

Fhysiologioal   Action. — Preceding  its  true   action  as  an 
anaesthetic  is  a  short  period  during  which,  owing  to  the  irritating 
action  of  the  ehlorofonn  vapor  upon  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane,   the    heart    may    be    arrested    reflexly.      The    sensory 
impulses  being  transmitted  from  the  nasal  mucous  to  the  vaso- 
motor center  and   thence   to   the   cardiac   coronaries,*   these 
vessels  are  constricted  sufficiently  to  deprive  the  cardiac  muscle 
of  the  blood  it  requires  to  carry  on  its  functions  adequately.* 
Usually  there  occurs  only  a  temporary  depression  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  but  occasionally  the  heart  ceases  its  functions. 

The  irritating;  influenco  of  chloroform  on  the  nasal  mucosa  and  the 
(lanf^er  of  roflex  cardiac  arrest  therefrom  is  generally  retHigniz/ed,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  experimentiilly.  Thus,  Giierin"'^  found  that  if  a 
rabbit  be  made  to  inhale  chloroform  directly  through  the  trachea  after 
tracheotomy,  the  heart  is  in  no  way  atFected;  if,  however,  the  animal 
be  made  to  inhale  it  through  the  nose,  the  heart  is  arrested.  The  pre- 
sence of  vasomotor  fibers  in  the  vagus  which  supplies  the  coronaries  has 
been  shown  by  Brown-S<'(|uard  and  subsequently  by  Porter,"*  and  my 
own  researches'"'  have  shown  that  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  physiolog- 
ical function,  i.e.,  '*inhil)ition"  of  the  heart,  is  a  pathologicaf  condi- 
tion due  to  excessive  constriction  of  tlie  coronaries.  Kappeler^^  and 
l^l>orde,'^^  in  fact,  found  tluit  this  earlv  inhibition  by  chloroform  could 
be  prevented  in  animals  by  cutting  the  vagus. 

The  short  duration  of  this  plienomenou  and  its  depressing  influenct> 
upon  the  heart-muscle  have  been  observed  by  many  investigators.  Thus, 
as  stated  by  Wood.'--  and  **as  was  first  proved  by  the  English  Chloroform 
Committee,  after  the  first  half-minute  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 
there  is  a  progressive  lowering  of  the  art<'rial  pressure.  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  observers  on  the  lower  aninuils,  and  BlaueP"  has  shown 
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by  toncnnetrical  experiments  that  the  same  ph^iomenon  occurs  in  man/' 
The  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart-beats — a  very  great  one,  since  Mac- 
vrilliam*'*  found  it  to  be  almost  doubled  in  the  cat — is  a  result  of  the 
vasodilation  accompanying  the  low  blood- pressure,  in  accord  with  Marey's 
Law.  Macwilliam  also  showed  that  during  this  very  early  stage  the 
contractile  power  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  was  reduced,  and  that 
these  chambers  were  dilated.  This  is  evidently  a  dangerous  period.  "It 
is  notorious,"  says  Wood,*^  "that  during  chloroformization  death  has 
often  occurred  immediately  after  the  first  incision." 

This  period  is  soon  superseded  by  the  preliminary  or  first 
stage  of  anaesthesia.  This  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor center.  All  the  arteries  (excepting  the  arterioles) 
being  thus  caused  to  contract  simultaneously,  tl)e  blood 
is  driven  into  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  and  thus 
enhances  the  functional  activity  of  all  organs,*  including  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  muscular  systems.  More  or  less  resistance 
may  then  be  offered  by  the  patient,  especially  robust  men  and 
alcoholic  subjects,  accompanied  by  violent  movements,  muscular 
rigidity  and  even  spasm,  the  face  being  more  or  less  flushed. 

According  to  Arloing,**'  "the  early  excito-cardiac  action  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  slight  vasodilator  excitation,  but  this  is  fugacious  and 
is  soon  replaced  by  vasoconstriction."  Then,  "the  vascular  pressure  is 
high;  and  there  is  simultaneously  a  diminution  of  the  speed  of  the 
blood-current"  ( Manquat )  .*"  The  occurrence  of  general  vasoconstriction 
was  long  ago  emphasized  by  Mayer,  Asp,  Bernstein^  and  others.  More 
recently,  Gaskell  and  Shore'*  obtained  vasoconstriction  during  narcosis 
which  they  ascribed  to  excitation  of  -he  vasomotor  center.  They  reached 
the  same  result  by  injecting  chloroform  into  the  blood,  by  applying 
locally  to  the  medulla,  and  by  transferring  the  chloroform- laden  blood 
of  one  animal  to  another.  The  heart's  action  is  slowed  as  the  vascular 
resistance  is  increased  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  as  observed  by 
Macwilliam,'**  Bayliss  and  Starling***  and  others. 

What  is  usually  regarded  as  the  second  stage  of  narcosis 
and  "surgical  anaesthesia,"  occurs  when  the  engorgement  of 
the  arterioles  and  capillaries  becomes  such  that  the  blood  can 
no  longer  freely  circulate.*  The  torpor  of  the  blood-streams 
in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  finally  becomes  such  that  the 
oxygen  supplied  to  the  tissues  is  inadequate  and  their  functional 
activity  is  reduced  in  proportion.*     The  various  sensory  ter- 
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ininals  and  centers  lose  their  sensibility,  i.e.,  become  anffisthetic, 
and,  the  cercbro-spinal  system  being  supplied  with  blood  con- 
taining an  unusual  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide,  sleep  and 
insensibility  are  produced.*  The  same  blood  circulating  in  the 
spinal  cord,  nerves,  and  muscles,*  general  muscular  relaxation 
occurs,  and  the  reflexes  are  abolished.  Although  the  face  is 
somewhat  congested,  owing  to  the  cutaneous  hypenpmia,  the 
temperature  is  lowered  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  cutaneous  blood.* 

Arloing'**  found  that  tlie  general  vasoconstriction  which  occurred 
during  the  period  of  deep  anaestliesia  was  accompanied  by  slowing  of  the 
circulation.  The  crowding  of  the  blood  into  the  venous  channels  is 
shown  by  the  venous  pulse  noted  by  Noel,***  and  most  easily  observed  in 
the  externa]  jugulars.  The  c^'anosis  tometimes  witnessed  in  this  stase 
points  to  inadequate  renewal  of  oxygenated  blood  in  the  peripheral  capfl- 
laries;  it  represents  an  advanced  stage  of  this  condition.  Saint-Mar- 
tin*"^ found  that  during  this  stage,  i.e.,  during  complete  anaesthesia,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

Untoward  Effects. — This  semi-venous  condition  of  the 
blood  tends  to  inhibit  the  functions  of  all  organs,  but  the  most 
dangerous  factor  in  this  connection  is  excessive  excitation  of 
the  vasomotor  center.*  As  the  cardiac  coronaries  take  part  in 
the  general  vasoconstriction  provoked  by  chloroform,  this 
anaesthetic  tends  to  cause  inhibition  of  the  heart  proportionally 
as  the  vasoconstriction  is  marked.*  The  circulation  in  the 
pituitary  body,  the  adrenal  center,  and  the  adrenals  themselves 
being  also  reduced  in  proportion,  chloroform  tends  likewise  to 
hamper  the  functions  of  these  organs  and  to  diminish  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals,  aiul  thus  to  reduce  both  the 
contractile  energy  of  the  cardiac  walls  and  the  formation  of 
adn^noxidase.*  Death  Tuay,  therefore,  he  caused  in  two  ways 
by  chloroform:  (1)  by  primary  cardiac  arrest  due  to  hypercon- 
striction  of  the  coronaries;  (2)  by  priniar\'  arrest  of  respira- 
tion due  to  ])aralysis  of  the  adrenal  center  and  the  adrenals.* 
Both  the  cardiac  and  the  respiratory  functions  may  also  fail 
simultaneously. 

The  cessation  of  eitlu^r  the  cardiac  or  respiratory  func- 
tions is  preceded  by  a  rapid,  weak,  irregular  and  fluttering 
])uls(\  and  increasing  shallowness  and  irregularity  of  the  breath- 
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ing.  When  the  functions  cease,  either  singly  or  unitedly,  the 
general  vasoconstriction  is  relaxed,*  and  the  blood  recedes 
from  the  periphery  to  the  now  dilating  central  trunks,  causing 
extreme  pallor  and  a  ghastly  grayish  hue.  The  temperature  falls 
steadily  with  the  blood-pressure;  the  pupils,  contracted  when 
the  carbon  dioxide  ratio  of  blood  is  low,  and  slightly  dilated 
when  it  is  becoming  high,  now  dilate  widely  and  death  follows. 

Macwilliam'*'  found  that  out  of  357  deaths  due  to  chloroform  col- 
lected by  the  Lancet  Commission,  cardiac  failure  had  occurred  227 
times;  respiratory  failure,  80  times;  and  failure  of  both  functions  at 
the  same  time,  77  times.  Hi  C.  Wood,  in  his  address  before  the  Berlin 
international  Congress  (1890),  had  previously  reached  the  conclusion 
that  chloroform  was  capable  of  causing  death  either  by  cardiac  or 
respiratory  failure,  but  especially  by  cardiac  arrest  when  the  heart  was 
feeble.  Commonly,  however,  both  functions  were  abolished  at  about  the 
same  time.  Tlie  more  recent  investigations,  of  which  but  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  can  be  mentioned  here,  have  fully  sustained  this  opinion. 
Cardiac  inhibition,  we  have  seen,  is  due  to  excessive  constriction  of  the 
cardiac  arteries,  particularly  the  coronaries,  through  vasomotor  impulses 
transmitted  by  way  of  the  vagus.  In  120  experiments  in  dogs,  £.  H. 
Embley*"  found  that  "respiration  was  always  continued  in  fatal  cases 
till  after  all  hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned.''  He  concluded  that  the 
cardiac  arrest  was  due  to  stimuli  passing  down  the  vagi,  for,  (a)  it 
never  occurred  in  animals  in  which  the  vagi  had  been  previously  divided ; 
(h)  when  occurring  in  animals  with  intact  vagi,  it  immediately  disap- 
peared upon  section  of  both  of  them."  Moreover,  he  "never  failed  (5 
cases)  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  in  a  sufficiently  chloroformed  animal 
by  excitation  of  one  or  both  vagi  by  the  interrupted  current."  Schftfer 
and  Scharlieb"*  found  the  heart  arrested  in  diastole  and  more  or  less 
filled  with  blood,  the  "paralytic  dilatation"  of  Lauder  Brunton  and 
others,  and  that  it  was  the  "inhibitory  mechanism  which  is  brought  into 
play  by  the  action  of  chloroform." 

That  respiratory  failure  is  due  to  adrenal  insufficiency  also  caused 
by  vasoconstrictor  interference  (a  true  adrenal  inhibition)  and  the  con- 
sequent deficiency  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  marked 
reduction  of  the  blood's  oxygen  ratio.  Both  Paul  Bert  and  de  Saint- 
Martin  found  that  during  the  stage  of  true  anaesthesia  the  blood  steadily 
becomes  poorer  in  oxygen.  The  latter  investigator  observed,  moreover, 
that  carbon  dioxide  was  markedly  increased  in  anaesthetized  animals. 
While  the  normal  proportion  varies  from  1.45  to  1.88  c.c.  per  litre,  dur- 
ing chloroform  narcosis  it  reached  6.9  c.c.  per  litre.  The  reduced  oxy- 
genation is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  reduced. 
Kappeler***  found  that  when  inhaled  from  15  to  40  minutes,  chloroform 
reduced  it  from  0.2<»  to  l.r  C.  (0.36''  to  2*»  F.),  and  that  prolonged 
ansesthesia  sometimes  caused  a  fall  of  5**  C.  (9**  F.).  Both  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  are  dependent,  we 
have  seen,  upon  the  quantity  of  adrenoxidase  the  blood  contains.  The 
fact  that  the  adrenal  secretion  also  contributes  to  the  heart's  contractile 
energy  explains,  moreover,  why  a  deficiency  of  this  secretion  may,  in 
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the  preHcnce  of  impending  cardiac  inhibition,  cause  both  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  functions  to  fail  simultaneously. 

llare'^  aptly  delines  the  recession  of  blood  from  the  periphery  as 
follows:  "The  cause  of  death  from  chloroform  is  usually  vasomotor 
depression,  whereby  the  arterioles  allow  the  blood  to  pass  too  freely  into 
the  great  blood-vessel  areas,  and,  as  a  result,  the  man  is  suddenly  bled 
into  his  own  vessels  as  efTectually  as  into  a  bowl.'*  Shore  and  Gaskell^ 
ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  cur>'e8  of  the  Hyderabad  Commissioii 
pointed  dire<'tly  to  heart- failure  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  pressure.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  shown  above,  this  is  due  to 
excesaive  vasoconsi riciion. 

The  treatment  of  chloroform  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Danger  Signals. — The  untoward  effects  produced  by  chloro- 
form, in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  are  of  two  kinds, 
though  tending  to  destroy  life  by  the  same  morbid  process. 
The  first  of  these,  reffex  arrest  of  the  heart  through  the  vaso- 
motor center,*  can  be  prevented  by  avoiding  irritation  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  This  danger  may  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated (1)  by  spraying  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  over 
the  nasal  mucosa  ten  minutes  before  the  use  of  the  anaBsthetic 
is  to  begin ;  and  (2)  by  administering  very  small  quantities  (the 
drop  method)  of  the  latter,  along  with  a  free  supply  of  air.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  a  drug  that  chloroform  acts 
upon  the  vasomotor  center,  and  that  the  suffocation  which 
deprivation  of  air  involves  only  tends  to  increase  the  danger  of 
the  procedure.* 

When  a  case  assumes  a  lethal  trend  during  the  period  of 
full  anaesthesia,  the  cardiac  inhibition  is  brought  on,  we  have 
seen,  by  excessive  but  direct  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter.* The  death-dealintr  factor  bein^  excessive  constriction  of 
the  coronaries,*  tliis  can  be  prevented  by  watching  the  behavior 
of  the  arteries  elsewlicre:  (1)  the  ])in-j)oint  pupil  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  safetv,  and  indicates  that  the  Ijlood  in  the  vessels  that 
supply  the  iris  is  inadequately  renewed,  owing  to  excessive  vaso- 
constriction ;*  (2)  the  respiration  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
weakening  of  the  heart,  since  the  venous  blood  is  inadequately 
driven  to  the  alveoli*  and  the  automatic  regular  rhythm  is 
re])laced  by  irregular  or  short  breathing,  and  sometimes  stertor; 
(3)  a  full  pulse-wave  indicates  a  corresponding  condition  of  the 
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cardiac  coronaries;*  any  diminution  of  expansion  of  the  artery 
indicates  a  similar  narrowing  of  these  cardiac  vessels;*  (4)  the 
tnrgesce.nce  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  indicates  the 
degree  of  constriction  to  which  the  arteries  of  the  system  at 
large  are  being  submitted;*  marked  vascular  turgescence  is  a 
threatening  sign. 

Clinical  experience  amply  sustains  the  fact  that  the  pupil, 
the  respiration  and  the  circulation  must  be  watched  while 
administering  chloroform. 

ETHER. 

Fhysiologioal  ActioiL — The  physiological  action  of  ether 
differs  only  from  that  of  chloroform  in  that  it  excites  less  vio- 
lently the  vasomotor  center.*  Its  true  action  is  preceded,  as 
in  the  case  of  chloroform,  by  a  morbid  phenomenon  due  to  the 
irritating  action  of  the  ether  fumes  upon  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  viz.,  temporary  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  due 
to  reflex  coAtraction  of  the  cardiac  coronaries*  and  depression 
of  the  hearths  contractile  power  through  ischjemia  of  its  walls. 
This  reflex  coronary  constriction,  provoked  through  violent 
sensory  impulses  transmitted  by  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  to  the  vasomotor  center,*  is  sufficient  in  some  cases  to 
prove  fatal. 

Cushny**"  states  that  "the  first  change  observed  in  the  blood-pres- 
sure tracing  after  chloroform  or  ether  is  often  a  slowing  or  even  a  tem- 
porary standstill  of  the  heart."  H.  C.  WootP**  says  also  that  the  pri- 
mary arrest  of  respiration  during  the  first  stage  "is  undoubtedly  due 
to  a  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- passages." 
Kratschmer***  prevented  it  "by  previous  section  of  the  trigeminal  nerves." 
We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  it  was  by  passing  a  current  from  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  to  the  bulb  that  the  brothers  Weber  inhibited 
the  heart.  The  violent  excitation  of  the  sensory  trigeminus  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  vasomotor  center,  and  thence  to  the  coronaries  by  the  vaso- 
rnotor  fibers  in  the  vagus  ( Brown-S^uard,  Porter),  the  heart,  no  longer 
adequately  fed  by  its  arteries,  is  unable  to  contract  with  its  usual  power 
upon  the  blood-column,  and  may  even  remain  dilated.  The  r6le  of  the 
vasomotor  fibers  of  the  cervical  vagus  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Hare'**  found  that  preliminary  division  of  the  vagus  prevented  the 
respiratory  arrest  due  to  ether  irritation  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  influence  of  reflex  action  in  the  morbid  process  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  Laborde  found  that  the  application  of  a  weak  solution 
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of  cocaine  to  th<*  nasal  cavitiea  prevented  the  untoward  symptoms.  This 
was  confirmed  by  Rosenberg'*^  and  others.  The  arrest  of  respiration  is 
Uie  normal  outcome  of  the  weakened  or  arrested  cardiac  action:  the 
heart  is  no  longer  able  to  proijel  the  blood  to  the  lungs  with  adequate 
eiHiTgy.  Tliis  applies  only  to  the  preliminary  stage,  however;  later  on, 
respiration  is  arrested  in  a  dift'erent  way. 

The  first  effect  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  is  to  stimukte 
directly  the  vasomotor  center.*  The  general  vasoconstriction 
which  ensues  forces  the  blood  into  the  smaller  arteries,  and 
thence  into  the  cerebro-sj)inal  and  i)eripheral  capillaries.*  This 
causes  flushing  and  warmth  of  the  surface,  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion, of  physical  lightness,  visions,  hallucinations  of  various 
kinds,  roaring,  hissing  and  ringing  in  the  cars.  Towards  the 
end.  of  this  stage  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  may  occur, 
the  patient  striving  perhaps  to  rise.  Shouting,  raving,  laughter 
and  other  manifestations  of  physical  and  mental  excitement 
may  also  occur  at  this  time.     The  muscles  are  then  rigid. 

According  to  II.  C.  Wood,  "the  first  effect  of  ether  is  usually  to 
cause  a  pronounced  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  commonly 
maintained  even  through  a  prolonged  ether  narcosis."  The  vasoconstric- 
tion must  be  very  marked,  since,  as  stated  by  Cushny**  and  other  obser- 
vers, the  face  **may  be  sufl^used  and  cyanotic."  Eulejiburg*^  found  the 
knee-jerk  increased  evidence  that  the  spinal  centers  are  imduly  supplied 
with  blood.  The  cutaneous  hypenemia  and  cyanosis  (succeesiTe  steps) 
are  normal  results  of  the  constriction,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  the  muscle- 
coated  vessels,  while  the  capillaries,  deprived  of  muscles,  become  en- 
gorged, congested  and  dilatetl.  Hence  the  period  of  excitement  of  the 
first  stage.* 

The  stage  of  true  anaesthesia  comes  on  when  the  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  of  all  organs  is  sufliciently  slowed  by  the 
general  vasoconstriction  to  supply  them  inadequately  with  oxy- 
gen.* Their  functional  activity  is  reduced  in  proportion. 
The  tactile  end-organs  of  the  skin  and  the  sensory  paths  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  the  first  to  lose  their  sensibility,  and  anaesthesia 
may  thus  begin  before  the  end  of  the  stage  of  excitement.  The 
cerel)ral  functions  are  tlien  sus])ended,  narcosis  supervening; 
soon  thereafter  all  voluntarv  motor  functions  are  also  inhibited, 
as  manifested  ])y  general  relaxation  of  the  skeletal  muscles. 
Althougli  the  face  is  congested,  the  general  temperature  is 
somewhat  lowered,  owing  to  the  inndocjuate  oxygenation  of  the 
peripheral  structures.*     The  involuntary  or  automatic  motor 
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fimctionB  are  the  last  to  yield,  the  respiration  being  slow,  deep 
and  rhythmic,  the  pulse  somewhat  quickened  though  stronger 
— ^in  cases  proceeding  safely. 

Vasooonstriction  persists,  we  have  seen,  ''even  through  a  prolonged 
ether  narcosis/'  according  to  Wood,  and  "may  continue  until  manifest 
failure  of  respiration."  Hence,  narcosis  must  occur  simultaneously  with 
Tmsooonstriction.  The  reddish,  i.e.,  hypersemic  hue  of  the  face,  neck,  etc., 
betokens  the  presence  of  engorgement  of  the  peripheral  capillaries,  while 
the  C}'anosis  occasionally  observed  shows  that  the  blood  contained  in 
these  vessels  is  deficient  in  oxygen.  Intense  venous  congestion  was  found 
poet-mortem  by  Hammond  Smith.^ 

Untoward  Effects. — When,  from  reddish  and  suffused,  the 
face  becomes  pale  or  livid,  either  the  heart  or  the  respiration 
has  failed.  Death  may  thus  be  caused  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
cardiac  arrest,  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor 
center  and  constriction  of  the  cardiac  coronaries  beyond  limits 
of  safety  to  the  heart-muscle.*  The  heart-walls  being  inade- 
quately supplied  with  blood,*  they  are  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tract upon  their  contents.  This  morbid  process  is  aggravated 
by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  blood-column  which  the  gen- 
eral vascular  tension  entails,*  and  by  the  venous  condition  of 
the  blood.*  (2)  By  arrest  from  the  same  causes,  excessive  vaso- 
constriction and  venosity  of  the  blood,  of  the  functions  of  the 
pituitary  body.*  The  functions  of  the  adrenals  being  inhibited 
through  paresis  of  their  center,  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase 
(oxyhemoglobin)  formed  becomes  inadequate  to  sustain  life,* 
and  the  patient  dies  of  respiratory  failure.  This  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  death  in  ether  anaesthesia. 

The  chances  of  death  are  increased  when,  instead  of  admit- 
ting air  with  the  anaesthetic,  the  latter  is  administered  pure. 
The  adrenal  secretion  then  passes  the  pulmonary  alveoli  in  its 
pure  state,  and  the  general  vasoconstriction  is  augmented 
artificially  as  it  is  by  nitrous  oxide.*^*^^  Cyanosis  suggests  the 
presence  of  this  condition  (since  the  adrenal  secretion  on  enter- 
ing the  arteries  in  its  normal  states  at  once  robs  their  blood  of 
oxygen),  and  the  supply  of  air  should  be  increased  when  this 
symptom  appears.* 

Both  cardiac  and  respiratory  failure  are  at  once  followed 
by  general  vasodilation.     The  blood  receding  into  the  great 
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central  trunks  suddenly  depletes  the  peripheral  capillaries.* 
Hence  the  pallor  and  lividity,  the  wide  dilation  of  the  pupUs 
and  other  phenomena  denoting  approaching  dissolution. 

The  phenomena  of  cardiac  inhibition  are  distinctly  demonstrable 
experimentally.  CuHhny  states^"  that  the  frog's  heart,  under  ether, 
"beats  more  slowly  and  more  weakly,  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes  a 
certain  amount  of  dilatation."  These  are  the  typical  signs  of  inhibi- 
tion. '^Eventually/'  writes  the  same  author,  *4f  the  administration  be 
carried  far  enougli,  the  blood- pressure  falls  to  zero  and  the  heart  ceases 
.to  beat.  The  way  in  which  this  fall  of  blood-pressure  is  produced  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolong  m1  discussion,  but  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  weakness  oi  the  heart  is  the  chief  factor." 

**The  effects  on  the  mammalian  heart  are  very  similar."  Obviously, 
being  ischsemic,  the  heart  ceases  to  sustain  the  vis  a  tergo  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  the  functions  of  the  general  vasomotor  center  cease.  The 
intensity  of  the  vascular  constriction  is  emphasized  by  the  observation 
of  Sansom'"  that  **the  vessels  of  the  frog's  web  are  thrown  into  per- 
sistent spasm  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,"  while  the  transition  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  researches  of  Bowditx^h  and  Minot***  in  mammals, 
that  ''the  vasomotor  centers  are  at  first  stimulated  and  afterward  de- 
pressed.'"" Vasowmstrietion  of  the  cardiac  arteries,  plu8  active  resist- 
ance of  the  blood-column,  plus  deficient  adrenal  secretion,  and  plus  the 
venous  condition  of  the  bloocl,  nmply  account  for  the  cardiac  failure. 

Yet,  experienced  anaesthetists  generally  agree  in  ascribing  the 
majority  of  deaths  to  failure  of  the  respiration,  i.e.,  to  asphA'xia.  The 
venous  condition  of  the  blood  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  morbid  process  I  submit  al>ove.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa  and 
Kalteyer,'**  in  a  compreliensive  study  of  the  blood-changi^  induced  by 
ether,  write  as  follows:  "The  haemoglobin  is  always  reduced  absolutely; 
in  some  instances  there  is  an  apparent  increase,  but  this  rise  in  the  per- 
centage of  liienioglohin  is  never  parallel  with  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
red  !)l(M)(l-cclls.  The  individual  corpuscular  value  is  therefore  reduce<l." 
The  inlliKMice  of  tlic  deficiency  of  adrcnoxidase  is  also  well  shown  by 
Hare's  stateincnt*"*'  tliat  "prolonged  etlierization  lowers  the  bodily  heat 
very  greatly.  Tliat  of  tlie  dog  may  Im^  lowered  some  9°  F.  in  an  hour 
if  tlie  drug  1k»  pushed,  and  as  great  a  fall  has  l)een  known  as  4**  F.  in 
man."  Tliougli  evaporation  of  the  drug  tends  to  increase  this  fall,  it  is 
due  to  actiuil  liypotliermia,  since  vasoconstriction  is  present  simultane- 
ously. 

The  treatment  of  ether  jwi.^oning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  vohiine. 

Banger  Signals. — Tliis  intori)retation  of  the  manner  in 
which  ether  ])r()(liiccs  untoward  cirocts  suggests  precautions 
whicli,  if  strictly  o])scrvod,  would  tend  materially  {o  prevent 
them  and  decreas(»  the  number  of  fatalities.*  Ether  being  a 
violent  irritiuit,  the  danger  of  causing  reflex  arrest  of  the  heart 
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can  be  prevented.  (1)  by  avoiding  the  sudden  onslaught  of  its 
dense  vapor  upon  the  upper  respiratory  tract  which  the  use  of 
the  folded  towel  or  the  cone  insures;  (2)  by  spraying  a  10-per- 
ci^it.  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  nasal  cavities  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  is  begun;  and  (3) 
by  administering  a  very  small  quantity  at  first  along  with  a 
free  supply  of  air.  As  it  is  through  its  direct  action  upon  the 
vasomotor  center  that  ether  produces  anaesthesia,  a  small  quan- 
tity, as  given  in  the  "drop  method,"  suffices  to  start  with. 
Gradually,  as  the  patient  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  anaes- 
thetic, the  quantity  is  increased,  air  being  always  admitted 
freely.  Struggling  is  prevented  by  this  plan,  since  this  is 
usually  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation. 

The  dangers  of  the  period  of  deep  anaesthesia  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  proportion  of  COj  in  the  blood,  and  the 
degree  of  tension  to  which  the  arteries  are  submitted.*  When, 
therefore,  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
"flush" — which  indicates  that  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
arteries  is  sufficiently  arterial  to  sustain  vital  functions  of  all 
organs,  including  the  pituitary  body  and  the  heart — should  be 
closely  watched,  and  any  indication  of  duskiness  (not  awaiting 
cyanosis)  serve  as  an  indication  of  a  greater  air  supply.*  To 
await  dilation  of  the  pupil,  weakening  of  the  pulse,  respiratory 
distress,  etc;,  is  a  dangerous  feature  of  the  prevailing  technique, 
since  these  are  the  signs  of  cardiac  and  pituitary  inhibition.* 

NITROUS  OXIDE. 

Fhysiological  Action. — Nitrous  oxide  produces  anaesthesia 
by  preventing  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  pulmonary  blood,  i.e., 
to  the  venous  blood  containing  the  adrenal  secretion.* 

Dastre^  states  that  "pure  nitrous  oxide  anaesthetizes,  but  it  kills 
by  causing  asphyxia;  mixea  with  air  it  does  not  kill«  but  it  does  not 
aiuesthetize."  The  view  that  its  effects  are  due  to  asphyxia  was 
opposed  by  Goltstein*^  on  the  plea  that  nitrous  oxide  provoked  sensory 
and  reflex  phenomena  which  w^ere  absent  when  an  inert  gas  was  used. 
H.  C.  Wood  and  Cema***  in  a  series  of  experiments  found,  however,  that 
the  circulatory  phenomena  of  nitrous  oxide  aniesthesia  were  very  similar 
to  those  caused  by  inhalations  of  pure  nitrogen  or  by  mechanical 
asphyxia,  and  that  the  addition  of  so  small  a  portion  of  oxygen  as  3 

*  Author' a  concluMon. 
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per  cent,  almost  doubled  the  time  for  the  production  of  anflBtbeaa, 
while  5  per  cent,  lengthened  it  nearly  eight  times.  A  subsequent  study 
by  Wood^*^  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  nitrous  oxide  produced  anss- 
thesia  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen,  llis  results  fully  confirmed 
those  formulated  by  Ludimar  Herrmann  in  1864^*'  and  other  investiga- 
tors since,  that  nitrous  oxide  acted  simply  as  an  asph^nciant.  Indeed, 
Colton/"  E.  Thomson'**  and  Wood  have  all  found  experimentally  that 
animals  lived  no  longer  in  nitrous  oxide  than  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen  or 
a  vacuum. 

By  preventing  the  access  of  oxygen-laden  air  to  the  lungs, 
nitrous  oxide  prevents  the  conversion  of  the  adrenal  secretion 
into  adrenoxidase.  The  secretion,  by  penetrating  the  arteries 
in  its  original  condition,  appropriates  the  oxygen  of  their  blood, 
supplements  tlie  tissues  in  converting  it  into  venous  blood.* 
Hence  the  promptness  with  which  cyanosis  is  produced.* 

Hermann,  Jolyet  and  Blanche.'*  Goltstein,  MacMunn,"*  Buxton,'* 
Halliburton  and  Kemp,'*  all  assert  that  nitrous  oxide  does  not  com- 
bine with  haemoglobin.'*  The  cyanosis,  therefore,  must  be  due  to  the 
familiar  cause,  i.e.,  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide.  Yet,  Oliver  and 
Garrett""  found  in  the  course  of  experiments  upon  dogs  that  during 
nitrous  oxide  anesthesia  there  was  "a  marked  deficiency'  of  oxygen  and 
no  excess  of  carbonic  acid"  in  the  blood.  Obviously,  the  loss  of  oxygen 
was  not  due  to  tissue  metabolism;  some  substance  other  than  the  tissues 
must  have  absorbed  the  oxygen.  That  this  substance  must  be  the 
adrenal  secretion  is  evident ;  not  only  is  it  endowed  with  marked  affinity 
for  oxygen,  but  the  oxygen-laden  air  being  replaced  by  nitrous  oxide, 
the  secretion  necessarily  passes  the  pulmonary  air-cells  without  taking 
up  oxygen.  Venous  blood,  laden  with  adrenal  secretion,  soon  circulates 
in  the*  arteries.     Hence  the  venous  character  of  the  arterial  blood. 

The  temporary  exhilarating  efTotrt  of  nitrous  oxide,  as 
manifested  ])y  hilarity,  physical  lightness,  the  sensation  of  well- 
being,  etc.,  and  the  aural  rumbling  or  buzzing  are  due  to  the 
ephemeral  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  upper  spinal  centers 
which  precedes  com{)lete  anaesthesia.  This  congestion  is  pro- 
duced mechanically:  the  adrenal  secretion  on  entering  the  ar- 
teries provokes  a  fictitious  vasoconstriction  which  progresses 
with  the  blood  containing  it  from  the  larger  arteries  to  the 
smaller.*  The  terminal  arterioles  and  the  capillaries  which  re- 
ceive their  blood  thus  become  engorged,  and  the  nervous  ele- 
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mentB  they  supply  are  inordinately  excited  as  long  as  the  blood 
remaiiis  arterial.* 

Oliver  and  Schftfer^''^  have  shown  that  the  adrenal  extract  power- 
fully contracts  the  blood-vessels.  Penetration  of  the  adrenal  secretion 
into  the  arteries,  as  stated  above,  must  therefore  not  only  raise  the 
arterial  pressure,  but  the  process  being  an  abnormal  one,  it  cannot  but 
present  unusual  characters.  Referring  to  his  own  elaborate  experi- 
mental H.  C.  Wood^"  says  that  he  found  **that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  is  usually  followed  by  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure,  accompanied  by 
a  great  disturbance  of  the  pulse."  The  "rise  and  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure"  was  found  to  "vary  remarkably,  not  only  in  different  inhala- 
tions, but  at  different  periods  of  the  same  inlialation.  Sometimes  the 
rise  was  sudden,  sometimes  it  was  gradual;  sometimes  it  was  main- 
tained until  near  death;  sometimes  it  was  interrupted  very  early;  some- 
times it  was  not  very  well  marked;  sometimes  it  was  enormous."  The 
engorgement  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  is  well  known  by  the  fact  that 
Amory"*  found  in  cerebrometric  experiments  in  dogs,  that  "there  is  dj^r- 
ing  anaesthesia,  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebrum  with  stasis  in 
the  capillaries."  This  morbid  rise  of  blood- pressure  and  the  resulting 
cerebral  bypersemia  may  cause  fatal  cerebral  haemorrhage  in  a  predis- 
posed subject,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Hare.''^ 

Anaesthesia  of  the  peripheral  structures  occurs  before  nar- 
cosis is  complete  because  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  invaded 
sooner  by  venous  blood  than  the  cerebro-spinal  cells.*  When 
narcosis  is  complete,  the  venous  blood  has  penetrated  the  cere- 
bral neurons,  and  by  lowering  their  metabolism  correspondingly 
inhibits  their  functional  activity.  An  artificial  sleep  is  thus 
produced.* 

The  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  we  have  seen,^"  alter  their  form 
during  sleep.  Goddard'^'  found  that  in  puppies  decapitated  after  a 
night's  rest,  the  heads  dropping  at  once  in  fixmg  solutions,  "it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  single  varicosity  on  the  dendrites,"  while  in  very  sleepy 
and  tired  puppies,  a  cell  whose  processes  were  not  more  or  less  varicose 
could  hardly  be  found.  Demoor'"  noted  similar  effects  in  specimens  of 
gray  substance  from  a  morphinized  dog;  the  processes  or  gemmules  had 
disappeared,  while  a  specimen  taken  before  the  morphine  had  been  given 
was  covered  with  regularly  distributed  gemmules.  We  have,  evidently, 
in  these  processes,  manifestations  of  erethism.  As,  in  the  light  of  my 
views,  the  dendrites,  axis-cylinders,  fibrils,  etc.,  are  but  nervous  capil- 
laries, the  penetration  in  them  of  venous  blood  cannot  but  subdue  this 
erethism.  Goltstein  observed  that  the  spinal  reflexes  of  frogs  were 
reduced,  and  attributed  this  to  a  direct  action  of  the  nitrous  oxide;  but 
the  penetration  of  venous  blood  in  the  cellular  elements  finely  accounts 
for  this  phenomenon  without  granting  this  gas  direct  ancBsthetic  prop- 
erties.   Their  functions  are  merely  in  abeyance,  as  are  those  of  all  the 
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cells  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.     "During  sleep,"  says  Landois,™  "Hhere 

is    diminished    irritability    of    the    entire    nervous    system/' 

"During  sleep  stronger  irritation  is  required  in  order  to  excite  reflexes." 

Untowaid  Effects. — Deatli  may   be  caused   in   two  ways, 

(1)  by  cardiac  arrest,  owing  to  the  resistance  imposed  npon  the 

cavities  of  the  heart  by  the  excessively  constricted  arteries,*  (2) 

by  respiratory  failure  owing  to  the  nonconversion  of  the  adrenal 

secretion  into  oxidizing  substance.* 

Oliver  and  Garrett*^  found  in  dogs  killed  with  nitrous  oxide,  that 
the  arteries  were  empty  and  the  veins  engorged.  This  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  marked  vasoconstrictor  action  of  adrenal  secretion 
which,  as  stated,  penetrates  the  arteries  without  being  converted  into 
the  adrenoxidase.*  The  blood  was  necessarily  forced  into  the  veins. 
The  same  experimenters  found  all  the  heart  cavities  distended — a  normal 
•  resi^lt  of  the  intense  back-pressure  imposed  upon  this  organ.  As  to  the 
second  cause  of  death,  i.e.,  the  non-formation  of  the  adrenoxidase.  Wood 
states,^  referring  probably  to  his  experiments,  that  "death  always 
occurred  from  respiratory  paralysis,  the  heart  continuing  to  beat  power- 
fully after  respiration  had  ceased  and  the  arterial  pressure  had  fallen 
very  low."  The  heart  is  not  deprived  of  adrenal  secretion,  hence  its 
powerful  resistance;  the  respiratory  process  loses  its  aid,  however,  hence 
its  failure.     Oliver  and  Garrett  found  the  lungs  collapsed. 

The  treatment  of  nitrous  oxide  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Danger  Signals. — The  mortality  of  nitrous  oxide  is  prac- 
tically nil  (about  1  in  150,000),  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  used  only  for  minor  operations,  the  extraction  of  teeth,  etc. 
As  it  unquestionably  produces  asphyxia,  its  prolonged  use  is  con- 
traindicated.  This  drawback  is  partly  overcome,  however,  by 
Cryer's  apparatus,  which  enables  the  patient  to  inhale  a  certain 
proportion  of  oxygen  along  with  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  also 
to  administer  at  once  nothing  but  oxygen  when  danger  signals 
appear. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  PHARMACODYNAMICS  (Continued). 

REMEDIES    WHICH    DEPRESS    THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE 
ADRENAL,  VASOMOTOR  AND  SYMPATHETIC  CENTERS. 

All  the  drugs  analyzed  so  far  which  were  shown  to  pro- 
duce their  effects  by  influencing  nerve-centers,  were  found  to  do 
so  by  stimulating  those  centers.  Evidence  will  now  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  other  remedies  we  can 
produce  a  contrary  action,  ue,,  depress  these  identical  functions 
— profitably  where  excessive  erethism  prevails — each  agent 
described  being  likewise  capable  of  doing  so  in  a  characteris- 
tic manner. 

Even  the  test-organ  and  the  adrenal  center  can  thus  be  con- 
trolled through  our  drugs.  Indeed,  Nature  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided a  substance,  arsenic,  which,  merged  in  with  the  thyroi- 
dase  probably,  tends  to  reduce  markedly  its  sensitiveness. 
Whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  physiological  constituent  of  the 
body  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  that  it  is  found  normally  in  great- 
est quantity  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  that  it  antagonizes  directly 
the  action  of  thyroid  extract.  Whereas  the  latter  promotes  cata- 
bolism  and  emaciation,  arsenic  prevents  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tissue-cell.  Thyroid  breaks  down  fats;  arsenic  conserves  them. 
The  many  beneficial  effects  it  produces  in  cutaneous,  nervous, 
and  blood  diseases  are,  we  will  see,  accounted  for  by  this  one 
central  action. 

Another,  though  of  course  artificial,  agent  of  this  class 
is  chloral,  which  causes  sleep  by  rapidly  depressing  the  test- 
organ,  ancl  through  it  therefore,  general  metabolism.  The 
muscularis  of  all  vessels  being  the  seat  of  less  active  exchange, 
it  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  brain  being  deprived  of  some  of  its 
blood  owing  to  accumulation  of  the  latter  in  the  great  channels 
of  the  splanchnic  area,  sleep  is  promoted  not  Mily  because  of  the 
diminution  of  blood  in  it,  but  because  the  blood  itself  is  defi- 
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cient  in  adrenoxidase.  Here,  again,  marked  general  phenomena 
are  due  not  to  action  on  peripheral  structures,  but  upon  a  gen- 
eral center. 

Another  form  of  depression,  the  converse,  as  it  were,  of  the 
vital  erethism  procured  by  adrenal  extractives  and  antitoxin, 
is  that  caused  by  alcohol.  The  stimulating  property  with  which 
it  is  credited  is  an  artificial  and  ephemeral  phenomenon,  as  we 
will  see,  due  to  the  sudden  excess  of  heat  energy  developed  while 
it  is  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen-laden  adrenoxidase.  The  pro- 
cess itself  brands  alcohol  as  a  depressant,  however,  since  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  that  it  robs  the  blood  of  this  gas. 
It  is  because  of  the  misinterpretation  of  the  role  of  energy  in 
the  organism  and  of  the  prevailing  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  the  vital  process,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  food.  As  a  remedy 
it  has  but  little  claim  to  recognition :  beyond  the  spurt  of  pro- 
teolytic activity  acquired  by  the  blood^s  trypsin  which  a  small 
dose  of  ethyl  alcohol  procures  by  liberating  heat-energy,  its 
trend  is  to  paralyze  the  body's  protective  functions,  as  shown 
in  various  ways. 

The  teat-organ  is  not,  however,  the  only  center  whose  func- 
tions may  be  depressed  directly  or  indirectly  b}  drugs.  As  stated 
by  Professor  Charles  Eichet,^  "all  toxics  (with  rare  exceptions, 
CO2,  for  instance,  and  a  few  other  haemoglobin  toxics)  are 
hardly  poisonous  otheiwise  than  through  their  action  upon  the 
nerve-cell.  In  the  organism,  the  norve-cell,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  cells:  muscular,  glandular,  epithelial,  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive to  toxic  action.  These  laws  of  excitation,  then  of  depres- 
sion of  the  nerve-cell  by  poisons,  are,  therefore,  very  general 
and  applicable  to  almost  all  poisons.'^  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  nerve-centers  are  alone  influenced  in  this  manner, 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  being  the  most  highly  organized  of 
nervous  structures,  tliey  should  prove  more  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  toxics  than  either  subsidiary  centers  or  ordinary  nerve- 
cells. 

Richet  refers,  however,  to  the  secondary  depression  pro- 
duced by  excitants,  having  shown  in  1881  tliat  even  strychnine 
could  be  converted  into  an  autrstlietic  if  tlie  animal's  life  were 
prolonged  suflieiently  long.     It  is  probable  that  all  depressants 

1  Chas.  Richet:    "Dictlonnairo  de  Physiol,"  T.   iv,  1900. 
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stimulate  primarily,  though  so  slightly  in  some  instances,  that 
the  effects  of  this  stimulation  are  not  perceived. 

The  mode  of  action  of  depressants  on  vascular  centers  is 
illustrated  by  the  effects  of  bromides  on  the  vasomotor  center, 
and  concomitantly,  doubtless,  upon  the  subsidiary  spinal  centers. 
Being  depressed  directly  by  these  salts,  the  general  center  allows 
the  vessels  of  the  entire  organism  to  dilate.  The  blood  being 
thus  caused  to  recede  from  all  peripheral  structures,  the  skin, 
cerebro-spinal  system,  etc..  to  collect  in  the  great  central  chan- 
nels, the  "depressomotor"  influence  of  these  salts  becomes  self- 
evident.  By  this  depletion  of  the  peripheral  structures,  in- 
cluding the  pituitary  body,  the  functions  of  all  centers,  includ- 
ing the  adrenal  center,  are  likewise  depressed,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  adrenoxidase  being  correspondingly  reduced,  general 
nutrition  is  impaired.  Hence  the  trophic  disorders  of  bromism. 
We  have  here  much  the  same  process  as  that  awakened  by 
chloral,  but  brought  about  in  a  different  way.  The  therapeutic 
kinship  of  these  two  drugs  is  well  known. 

In  veratrum  viride  we  have  a  drug  very  similar  in  action 
to  the  bromides.  By  its  direct  and  depressing  action  on 
the  vasomotor  center,  it  lowers  the  arterial  tension  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  'bleeds  the  patient  into  his  own  ves- 
sels.'^  The  ischaemia  of  the  pituitary  body  and  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  large  doses,  so  inhibits  catabolism,  however,  that  toxic 
wastes  accumulate  in  the  blood,  including  that  circulating  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  an  action  which  causes  a  rise  of  the 
blood-pressure.  We  thus  have  the  curious  example  of  a  drug 
which  in  therapeutic  doses  lowers  the  blood-pressure  and  in 
toxic  doses  raises  it.  thus  counteracting  its  own  physiological 
action — with  threatened  pituitary  and  cardiac  inhibition  if  pro- 
longed. 

Depression  of  the  sympathetic  center  is  illustrated  by 
three  well-known  agents,  prominent  among  which  is  aconite. 
The  general  dilation  of  the  arterioles  thus  produced  allows  an 
excess  of  arterial  blood  to  enter  the  capillaries  in  general. 
When  full  doses  are  ^iven,  this  marked  though  passive  capillary 
hypersemia  excites  the  peripheral  end-organs  of  sensibility  and 
tingling  is  caused,  besides  flushing,  headache,  etc.  In  poisonous 
doses,  aconite  also  depresses,  then  paralyses,  the  test-organ  and 
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through  it  the  adrenal  center.    The  formation  of  adrenoxidaBe 
being  arrested,  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated. 

Annjl  nitnte  likewise  depresses  the  sympathetic  center, 
and  by  thus  causing  dilation  of  the  arterioles  causes  the  familiar 
flushing,  increased  heart-action,  etc.  It  differs  from  aconite  in 
that  when  given  in  large  doses  it  depresses  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter, thus  causing  ischannia  of  the  peripheral  organs  and,  there- 
fore, the  hypothermia  and  cyanosis  sometimes  witnessed.  Tlie 
remarkable  benefit  amyl  nitrite  affords  in  angina  pectoris  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  reduction  of  vascular  tension  which  dila- 
tion of  all  the  arterioles  of  the  body  produces,  for  while  the 
volume  of  blood  admitted  into  the  capillaries  of  the  heart  is 
augmented,  the  pressure  behind  the  blood-columns  as  a  whole 
is  decreased.  Nitroglycerin  is  the  counterpart  of  amyl  nitrite 
as  to  physiological  action,  and  affords  an  admirable  means  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  beneficial,  though  fugacious,  effects 
obtained  with  the  latter  remedy. 

Creosote  and  kindred  agents  are  shown  to  combine  two 
seemingly  antagonistic  actions,  viz.,  to  depress  the  sympathetic 
and  vasomotor  centers  and  excite  the  adrenal  center.  In  truth, 
this  is  but  a  normal  result  of  the  fact  that  these  remedies  are 
treated  as  foreign  and  harmful  agents  by  the  test-organ,  and 
that  it  incites  a  protective  reaction  which  entails  the  appear- 
ance of  an  oxeoss  of  advenoxidase,  and,  therefore,  of  auto-anti- 
toxin, in  the  blood.  The  beneficial  elTects  of  therapeutic  doses 
are  readily  accounted  for  by  those  two  properties:  by  caus- 
ing a  vascular  relaxation,  creosote  not  only  counteracts  exces- 
sive vascular  tension — a  deadly  ])hcnomcnon  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
for  instance — but  the  blood  which  penetrates  through  the  di- 
lated arteries  into  the  diseased  areas  being  unusually  bactericidal 
and  antitoxic,  the  curative  process  is  directly  activated. 

ARSKXIC. 

Fhysiological  Action. — Arsenic,  which,  like  other  remedies 
is  taken  up  by  leucocytes,  is  the  direct  (and  probably  the 
physiological)  antagonist  oi  tliyroidase  as  far  as  the  stimulate 
ing  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  test-orLran  is  concerned.*  By 
depressing,  through  this  organ,  the  fimctional  activity  of  the 

•  Author' 8  conrlusion. 
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adrenal  center^  it  restrains  the  production  of  adrenal  secretion 
and,  therefore,  the  formation  of  adrenoxidase.*  This  reduces 
general  oxygenation  correspondingly.* 

Besredka'  found  that  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic  when  injected  into 
the  peritoneum  of  rabbits  was  taken  up  by  leucocytes,  in  the  interior 
of  which  these  yellowish-red  grains  could  readily  be  seen  to  break  up 
into  smaller  granules,  and  then  to  disappear.  Gautier'  found  arsenic 
in  various  structures,  the  thyroid,  thjTnus,  mammary  gland,  the  skin, 
hair  and  nails  containing  the  most,  and  incorporated  with  the  nucleo- 
proteids  and  iodine.  It  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  component  of  thy- 
roidase.* 

The  constitutional  efTects  of  arsenic  are  evidently  of  central  origin. 
"There  is  accord  between  the  experimenters  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  final  arsenical  paralysis,"  writes  Wood,  "all  finding  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nerve-centers."  As 
stated  by  Cushny,  paralysis  is  elicited  in  frogs  by  arsenic  "much  sooner 
than  by  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  excision  of  the  heart."  The  drug 
iniist,  therefore,  act  on  the  nerve-centers  from  the  start. 

That  it  is  the  adrenal  center  which  it  depresses  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  as  stated  by  Cushny,  "arsenic  lessens  oxidation  of  the  tissue." 
This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  observation  of  B^dart  and  Mabille* 
and  Ewald*  that  it  antagonizes  the  effects  of  thyroid  extract,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  powerfully  enhances  oxidation.  According  to  Hutchison," 
for  instance,  the  effect  of  thyroid  extract  is  "to  increase  oxidation  in 
the  body;  it  makes  the  tissues,  as  it  were,  more  inflammable,  so  that 
they  bum  away  more  rapidly,"  a  conclusion  amply  sustained  by  evi- 
dence adduced  in  the  first  volume.  Conversely,  as  observed  by  Liauder 
Brunton,'^  arsenic  interferes  with  normal  metabolism.  This  is  al,so 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Chittenden  and  Cummins*  and  others  found  that 
it  reduced  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  physiological  action  of  thyroidase  being  to  enhance 
catabolism  both  by  stimulating  the  test-organ  and  the  adrenal 
center,  arsenic,  as  the  antagonist  of  thyroidase,  opposes  cata- 
bolism, i.e.,  a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  cellular  elements.* 
While,  therefore,  thyroid  extract  in  sufficient  doses  causes  emaci- 
ation, as  shown  by  its  action  in  obesity,  arsenic  provokes  the 
opposite  effect,  gain  in  flesh. 

The  general  effects  of  arsenic  on  nutrition  are  illustrated  by  the 
use  to  which  the  peasants  of  Styria,  Tyrol  and  Lower  Austria  put  it — 
the  men  to  increase  their  physical  activities,  the  women  to  enhance 
their  charms,  round  off  their  shape,  clear  their  complexion,  etc.  Their 
habitual  use  of  the  drug,  however,  engenders  tolerance,  i.e.,  habituation 
of  the  adrenal  center  to  its  presence  in  the  blood,*  and  increasingly 
large  doses  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  effects.     They  thus 

*  Author'8  conclusion. 

'Besredka:    Ann.  de  Tlnst  Pasteur.  T.   xlll,  pp.  49,  209,  1899. 

*Oautier:  Trans.  13th  Inter.  Med.  Congress,  Sect.  Gen.  and  Exp.  Pathol., 
p.  545,  1900. 

«B6dart  and  Mabllle:    C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  blol.,  10  s6rle,  T.  v,  p.  556,  1898. 

•Ewald:    Die  Therap.   d.    Gegenwart.   Sept.,   1899. 

•Hutchison:    Brit.  Med.  Jour,  July  16.  1898. 
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TOl.  II,  p.  200,  1887. 
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beccHne  "arsenic^eaters."     As  shown  by  Cloetta,  however,  much  of  the 
arsenic  ingested  is  not  absorbed,  but  passes  out  with  the  feces. 

Knapp'  has  witnessed,  and  brought  before  a  medical  meeting  a 
peasant  who  took  in  their  presence,  without  apparent  diaoomfort,  0.33 
gm.  (5  grains)  of  arsenous  acid.  This  does  not  seem  to  influence  the 
mortality  of  Styrian  peasants,  who,  in  fact,  live  to  old  age.  Gies** 
found  that  fowl  could  also  be  made  to  ingest  large  doses,  if  gradually 
habituated  to  the  drug.  He  also  administered  minute  doses  to  some 
young  rabbits  several  weeks,  leaving  others  of  the  same  litter  untreated. 
The  treated  animals  became  larger  than  the  controls,  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  fat  being  better  developed.  Others  have  made  similar  obserrations. 
Stockman  and  Greig,"  however,  noted  only  an  increase  in  the  siae  of 
the  bones.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  animals  given  arsenic,  lay 
on  fat.  Lardelli"  confirmed  this  observation  experimentally,  but  he 
found  also  that  the  increase  in  weight  was  due,  "in  great  part,"  to  the 
nitrogenous  constituents. 

In  skin  disorders,  arsenic  is  beneficial  because,  by  reduc- 
ing the  metabolic  activity  in  the  muscularis  of  arteries  it 
causes,  in  small  therapeutic  doses,  slight  general  vasodilation.* 
As  the  caliber  of  the  cutaneous  arterioles  is  likewise  increased, 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  among  others,  receive  a  greater  in- 
flux of  auto-antitoxin-laden  arterial  blood.  This  serves  not  only 
to  free  mechanically  the  cutaneous  intercellular  spaces  of  toxic 
wastes,  cellular  d6bris  and  other  pathogenic  substances  that  may 
be  present,  but  also  to  hasten  their  destruction  and  insure  their 
freer  transmission  to  the  general  blood-stream  where  they  are 
finally  broken  down  and  thus  converted  into  benign  and  elimin- 
able  excretory  products.* 

The  physiological  action  of  arsenic  thus  interpreted,  indicates  that 
it  should  not  be  used  when  the  cutaneous  disorder  present  is  attended 
with  acute  inflammation;  tlie  greater  influx  of  blood  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  skin  cannot  but  aggravate  such  a  condition  and  the  disease  itself. 

This  coincides  with  the  clinical  results  recorded  bv  dermatolo- 
gists.  Many  have  found  arsenic  harmful  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
cell  proliferation.  Duhring,  for  instance,  states  that  "it  should  not  be 
prescribed  where  there  is  great  heat,  burning,  intense  itching,  or  rapid 
cell-change.  It  is  not  only  of  no  benefit  at  this  stage,  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  positively  injurious,  tending  to  augment  the  activity  of  the  morbid 
process."  Brocq'*  emphasizes  the  importance  of  avoiding  its  use  in  the 
forms  of  eczema  and  other  disorders  attended  by  the  least  inflammatory 
phenomenon.  Shoemaker^*  deems  it  valuable  only  in  the  absence  of 
irritation  and  inflammation.  In  chronic,  sluggish  processes,  however,  it 
is  of  great  value. 

The  vasodilation  produced  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
therapeutic  doses  will  cause,  as  is  well  known,  oedema,  i.e.,  effusion  of 
blood-serum  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

•  Authfjr'8  conclusion. 
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"Brocq:     "Traits  d.  mal.  do  la  Peau."  1890. 
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Vntoward  Effects. — ^When  therapeutic  doses  are  begin- 
ning to  prove  toxic,  the  cutaneous  capillaries  among  others  be- 
come overburdened  with  blood  *  serous  effusion  into  the  con- 
nective  tissue  occurs,  and  oedema  appears,  at  first  under  the 
eyes,  then  elsewhere  on  the  body.  The  force  of  the  pulse  is 
more  or  less  decreased,  and  the  vasodilation  being  general,  the 
rapidity  of  the  cardiac  contractions  is  increased  (Marey's  law). 
When  the  use  of  the  drug  even  in  small  doses,  is  persisted  in, 
some  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning 
appear. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — The  chronic  form  of  arsenic  poison- 
ing, due  to  the  absorption  of  very  small  particles  from  wall- 
paper, arsenical  paints,  stuffed  animals,  factories,  mines,  bev- 
erages, etc.,  illustrates  the  gradual  development  of  lesions  inci- 
dent upon  lowered  general  metabolism.  Increasing  weakness, 
gastric  dilation,  headache,  lachrymation.  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva, corj'za,  sneezing,  cough,  cardiac  dilation,  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  swelling  beneath  the  eyes  or  of  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities, all  point  to  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  cardio-vascular  system.  Imperfect  cleav- 
age of  toxic  wastes  causes  the  appearance  of  eruptions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  some  attended  by  intense  itching.  Bronzing  is  often 
witnessed  in  these  cases,  the  skin  falling  off  in  brownish  scales 
or  in  large  flakes.  Pallor  and  slight  cyanosis  are  also  frequently 
observed. 

Nervous  disorders  appear  in  practically  all  cases — sensory 
affections  especially,  varying  from  slight  paraesthesia  to  com- 
plete anaesthesia  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  peripheral 
end-organs,  to  intense  headache,  neuralgia,  muscular  tenderness, 
pains  in  the  joints,  formication  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
perversions  of  the  temperature  sense.  Erythromelalgia,  i.e., 
swelling,  redness,  and  hyperaesthesia  of  the  palms  and  soles, 
may  also  appear.  Motor  paralyses  are  met  with  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  in  the  lower  extremities  especially,  recalling 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  are  often  preceded  by  the  sensory  phe- 
nomena. They  usually  begin  in  the  toes  or  fingers  and  are 
generally  symmetrical.  The  knee-jerks  may  be  exaggerated 
early  in  the  history  of  a  case,  but  when  paralysis  and  atrophy 

*  Auihor'8  conclusion. 
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appear,  they  are  absent.  Prolonged  intoxication  has  given  rise 
to  insanity  and  epilepsy,  and  to  a  state  of  mental  torpor  simulat- 
ing idiocy.  s 

All  these  morbid  phenomena  gradually  disappear  when  the 
patient  is  no  longer  eA posed  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  and 
judiciously  treated,  provided  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tis- 
sue has  not  occurred. 

Tlie  patholog\'  of  chronic  arsenic  poisoning,  as  stated  by  Cushny, 
is  "still  obscure,"  but  its  nature — in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis — 
is  plainly  suggested  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  observed  by  Wood," 
**a  peculiar  brown  pigmentation  of  the  skin,"  -i.e.,  a  light  bronzing,  "is 
almost  pathognomonic  of  chronic  arsenicalism."  This  pigmentation  may 
even  be  generalized  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  J.  Sobel,"  some 
regions,  the  anterior  and  (Hester ior  surfaces  of  the  neck,  the  inner  sides 
of  the  thighs,  etc.,  being  "dark  brown."  Arsenic  inhibits  the  functions 
of  the  adrenal  system,  and  causes  general  vasodilation. 

The  lesions  found  in  the  spinal  cord  are  usually  ascribed  to  a 
''neuritis,"  a  "myelitis,"  or  the  cord  is  said  to  be  "inflamed."  When, 
however,  we  consider  that  these  conditions  are  said  to  be  observed  imme- 
diately after  death  from  acute  experimental  poisoning,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  data  just  submitted,  that  the  condition  present  is 
misunderstood.  What  we  see  under  these  conditions  is  not  an  "in- 
flamed" cord  but  an  organ  the  vessels  of  w^hich  are  dilated  precisely  as 
they  are  throughout  the  entire  body.*  In  more  protracted  cases  the 
vessels  are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  an  "exudation"  ascribed  to  a  so- 
called  "inflammatory  process;  '  but  we  are  obviously  dealing  with  an 
accumulation  of  blood-fluids.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  said  to  be 
"thickened"  and  the  cellular  nervous  elements  "degenerated,"  but  these 
are  merely  morphological  alterations  due  to  engorgement  of  the  vasa 
vusorum  and  of  the  cellular  elements  themselves,  including  the  multi- 
jMilar  cells,  due  to  the  one  morbid  eflfect  of  t'le  drug:  general  vaso- 
dilation. Even  the  widespread  "fatty  degeneration"  so-called  is  naught 
else,  as  we  liave  seen  in  the  first  volume,  but  blood-serum  converted  into 
myosin.  Wonder  is  exj)ressed  in  text-lKH)ks  that  in  practically  all  cases, 
whether  due  to  acute  or  chronic  poisoning  and  even  in  paralytics  show- 
ing the  "reactions  of  degeneration."  nn'overy  occurs  after  discontinuing 
the  use  of  the  drug.  This  result  becomes  a  normal  one,  however,  when 
absorption  of  extra vasated  fluid  devoid  of  physiological  value  and  re- 
sumption of  vascular  tone  are  taken  into  account. 

Acute  Poisoning. — Arsenic,  i.e.,  arsenous  acid,  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  fluids  of  liviiior  tissues,  i.e.,  the  hlood-serum,  be- 
comes converted  into  arsenic  aci<l.  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
oxy<ren-la(len  adrenoxidase  in  tliese  fluids.*  Therapeutic  doses 
of  arsenic  on  reacliing  ilie  stomacli  b(»conie,  tlierefore,  markedly 
active  and  may  excite  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Adrenoxidase  is  a  constituent,  we  have  seen,  of  the  blood-serum, 
and  therefore  of  the  various  secretions.     I^inz  and  Schulz"  found  that 


*  Author's  vnnclu>ilon. 
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allmmiii,  fibrin  and  blood  could  convert  arsenous  to  arsenic  acid,  and 
vice  veraGf  the  brain,  liver,  pancreas  and  kidney  exercising  marked 
activity  in  this  process,  and  fats  none.  Cushny*'  also  deems  it  probable 
^that  the  oxides  of  arsenic  alone  are  capable  of  modifying  vital  func- 
tions." The  avidity  of  arsenic  for  oxygen  is  satisfied  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  oxygen-laden  fluids  and  tissues,  and  the  violent  abstraction 
of  this  gas  from  the  latter  accounts  for  its  corrosive  action. 

It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  fluids 
of  the  entire  alimentary  canal  that  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic 
may  cause  severe  pain  in  the  throat,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
abdomen,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  organic  lesions,  i,e,,  conges- 
tion, ecchymoses,  erosions  attended  sometimes  by  haemorrhages.* 
Purging  is  likewise  the  result,  though  only  in  part,  of  the  violent 
intestinal  irritation.  Although  the  discharges  may  be  merely 
loose,  greenish,  or  yellow,  they  often  assume  the  aspect  of  the  rice- 
water  stools  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  contain  minute  flakes  of 
mucous  membrane.  The  excessive  loss  of  fluid  may  then  entail 
diminution  or  suppression  of  urine. 

The  general  or  secondary  effects  of  the  poison  are  of  another 
order.  Arsenic  is  readily  absorbed  and  the  functional  activity 
of  the  adrenal  center  is  soon  depressed  and  finally  inhibited. 
Owing  to  the  more  or  less  advanced  adrenal  insufficiency  thus 
engendered,  the  heart's  action  and  the  pulse  become  weak  and 
small,  and  because  of  the  marked  general  vasodilation,  very 
rapid.  The  respirations  are  painful,  labored,  and  frequent — 
ail  effort  to  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  adrenal  secretion 
available.  As  a  result  of  the  diminution  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  the  temperature  gradually  recedes,  the  ex- 
tremities and  body  become  very  cold — recalling,  with  the  con- 
comitant symptoms,  cramps,  etc.,  the  algid  stage  of  cholera. 
Gradually  as  the  blood  loses  its  oxygenizing  properties,  the  sur- 
face becomes  dark  and  cyanosed,  coma,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions, supervene,  and  death  ends  the  patient's  intense  suffering. 

The  functions  of  the  adrenal  center  are  evidently  inhibited.  Thus, 
arsenic  may,  as  we  have  seen,  provoke  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
Addison's  disease — progressive  wasting,  asthenia,  hypothermia,  general 
vasodilation,  etc.,  including  the  characteristic  pigmentation,  i.e.^  bronz- 
ing— all  of  which  often  disappear  when  the  use  of  arsenic  is  discon- 
tinued.    The  case  of  Enriquez  and  Lereboullet/'  Hutchinson,"  FOrster,*^ 
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Richardi^re,^  Heuss,"  Leszynsky,**  and  many  others  reported,  afford  e?i- 
dence  to  this  effect. 

Subserous  ecchymoses  in  the  endocardium,  confined  to  the  left 
ventricle  in  eight  out  of  ten  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning,  wai 
observed  by  Powell,"  police  surgeon  in  Bombay. 

Moreover,  arsenic,  by  causing  ischemia  of  the  pituitaiy,  deprhrei 
it  of  its  reflex  activity.* 

Boehm  and  Unterberger^  found  that  both  the  sensory  and  motor 
paths  of  the  upper  spinal  cord  failed  to  cause  the  usual  vasooonstrie- 
tion.     Such  was  also  the  case  after  Cyon  and  Massolongo  had  removed 
the  pituitary  body.     This  cannot  be  due  to  inability  of  the  paths  them- 
selves or  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries   (owing  to  inhibition  of 
their  metabolism)    to  react  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulus,  since 
the  authors  found  that  the  arteries  of  the  ear  of  the  same  animals  were 
still  constricted  sufficiently  to  cause  pallor  when  the  cervical   sympa- 
thetic was  stimulated.     Hence,  we  are  dealing  with  a  central  paralysis, 
in  accord  with  the  prevailing  view  among  therapeutists — but  of  a  ca- 
ter  located  in   the   pituitary   body,   that  of  the  adrenals.      Pistortus" 
recently  argued  that  it  was  the  vasomotor  center  which  lost  it    control 
over  vessels,  but  as  shown  by  Boehm  and  Unterberger,  arsenic  is  first 
of  all  a  respiratory  poison — a  view  sustained  by  the  marked  inhibitory 
effect  of  arsenic  on  oxygenation,  a  process  governed  by  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter, i.e.,  the  thermic  center.* 

After  large  doses,  collapse  and  death  may  occur  suddenly 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  case  lapsing  almost  from  the 
start  into  the  advanced  stage.  When  the  quantity  ingested  is 
not  great,  or  when  a  part  of  it  has  been  eliminated  by  vomiting, 
the  primary  symptoms  may  cease  and  the  patient  apparently 
improve.  In  many  instances,  however,  this  is  only  temporary; 
a  recrudescence  of  the  symptoms  occurs,  more  intense  perhaps 
tlian  the  first,  but  often  accompanied  (as  a  result  of  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  poison  on  the  alimentary  canal)  by  fever, 
a  dry  tongue,  and  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen. 
Eruptions,  which  may  be  pustular,  papular,  vesicular,  or  pete- 
chial, are  often  witnessed  in  these  cases.  The  algidity,  the 
intense  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  muscular  trembling,  cramps,  and 
other  cliaracteristic  symptoms  of  a  primary  acute  attack  never- 
theless prevail  and  death  may  take  place  between  the  second  and 
sixth  day. 

Recovery  in  such  cases  is  slow  and  is  usuallv  attended  bv 
disorders  of  various  types :  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  owing 
to  the  local  lesions :  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  limited  por- 
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tions  thereof,  sensory  or  motor,  due  mainly  to  trophic  changes 
during  the  whole  process;  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  owing  to 
excess  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood,  etc. 

In  the  epidemic  of  arsenical  poisoning  which  occurred  in  Man- 
chester a  few  years  ago  among  beer-drinkers,  £.  S.  Reynolds'*  foimd  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis,  especially  among  women. 
In  many  of  the  cases  the  skin  of  the  armpits,  the  nipples  and  the 
genital  organs  "was  deeply  pi^ented,  as  in  Addison's  disease."  Out 
of  a  series  of  253  cases  of  neuritis  collected  by  W.  Janowski,**  136  were 
found  to  be  due  to  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  As  observed  by  Boehm 
and  Unterberger,  and  Pistorius,  in  poisoned  animals  even  such  large 
trunks  as  the  splanchnic,  which  at  first  transmitted  impulses,  failed 
to  do  so  later  on.  Impaired  metabolism  in  their  structure  is  a  normal 
result  of  adrenal  insufficiency  caused  by  arsenic.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
main  initial  feature  of  the  post-acute  nervous  disorders,  when  all  nerv- 
ous elements  are  regarded  as  channels  for  oxygen-laden  blood-plasma.* 

The  treatment  of  arsenic  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutios. — The  manner  in  which  arsenic  produces  its 
beneficial  effects  in  certain  skin  diseases  was  explained  on  page 
1302.  It  has  proven  equally  efficacious  in  pernicious  ancemia, 
a  disorder  due,  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere,  to  haemolysis  through 
excess  of  auto-antitoxin  and  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.*  By  re- 
ducing the  activity  of  the  adrenal  center  and  the  production  of 
adrenoxidase,  arsenic  counteracts  this  morbid  phenomenon.* 
It  is  also  a  specific  in  chorea^  another  disorder  due  to  exces- 
sive metabolic  activity  resulting  in  uncontrollable  muscular 
activity.*  In  diabetes,  the  manner  in  which  arsenic  produces 
its  beneficial  effects  is  almost  self-evident:  we  have  seen  that 
this  disorder  is  due  to  excessive  activity  of  the  anterior  pituit- 
ary, manifested  through  the  test-organ  and  the  adrenal  center;* 
arsenic  by  depressing  the  activity  of  the  adrenal  center*  counter- 
acts the  morbid  process.  In  torpid  catarrhal  processes,  chronic 
rhinitis,  chronic  gastritis,  etc.,  and  in  persons  who  readily  ^^take 
cold"  and  whose  extremities  are  usually  hypothermic,  arsenic  is 
also  of  value,  owing  to  its  action  on  the  arterioles  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin.  The  excess  of  the  arterial  blood 
admitted  into  the  capillaries  enhances  the  curative  process  by 
introducing  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  diseased  tis- 
sues,   and    relieves    the    superficial    hypothermia    and    ten- 
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dency  to  "colds"  in  debilitated  individuals.*     It  is  also  because 
the  cutaneous  hyperaemia  thus  produced  insures  an  increaged 
supply  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  superficial  tissues*  that  araeaic, 
as  stated  in  the  first  volume,^^  protects  the  body  against  moJam, 
and  other  diseases  in  which  the  pathogenic  agent  is  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  the  sting  or  bite  of  insects,  infection  under 
these  conditions  depending  upon  the  antitoxic  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  blood.*     The  curative  action  of  arsenic  in  intermit* 
tent  fever  is  likewise  due  to  the  accumulation  of  auto-antitoxin 
in    the    cutaneous    capillaries* — the    minute    channels    which 
Nature  utilizes  as  a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  liver  when  an 
exacerbation  of  defensive  activity,  "fever/'  becomes  necessary.* 

CHLORAL. 

Physiological  Action. — Chloral  causes  sleep  by  depressing 
directly  the  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ  and,  through  it, 
of  the  adrenal  center.  The  quantity  of  adrenal  secretion  pro- 
duced being  diminished,  less  adrenoxidase  is  formed  and  the 
metabolic  processes  in  general  become  less  active.*  The  brain, 
owing  to  the  great  volume  of  blood  it  contains,  is  one  of  the 
first  organs  to  feel  the  influence  of  lowered  oxygenation;  the 
gemmules  of  its  cellular  elements  are  retracted  and  compara- 
tively normal  sleep  is  produced  when  the  dose  is  not  excessive.* 
The  respirations,  the  cardiac  action  and  the  pulse  arc  some- 
what slowed  and  the  temperature  is  slightly  lowered,  but  on 
awakening  from  four  to  eight  hours  after  ingesting  the  dose,  the 
patient  feels  about  as  usual,  though  perhaps  a  little  weary  and 
confused. 

That  chloral  is  absorbed  uncliangcd  in  the  blood  and  circulates 
as  such  is  now  generally  recognized.  Liebreich's  view,  that  it  is  split 
into  chloroform  and  sodium  formiate,  has  l>een  shown  by  Labb^,** 
Tomaacewicz'^  and  others  to  he  erroneous.  It  is  not,  however,  by  a 
direct  action  on  the  blood  itself  that  it  acts,  for  Rajewsky**  found  that 
the  drug  produced  its  typical  elTects  on  a  frog  whose  blood  had  been 
replaced  by  salt  solution.  Nor  is  it  by  a  direct  action  on  the  motor 
nerves,  for  the  same  investigator  antl  Labb^  found  that  even  fatal 
doses  had  no  influence  on  these  structures.  Both  these  investigators 
traced  the  phenomena  witnessed  to  the  spinal  centers. 
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The  prevailing  view  is  that  chloral  paralyzes  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter. Although,  as  observed  by  Loewy,**  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  normal  sleep  and  the  effect  of  a  therapeutic  dose  in  this 

partteolar,  Cushny*  states  that  "as  the  dose  is  increased ,  the 

respiration  becomes  'very  slow  and  weak,  and  finally  ceases  from  par- 
alysis of  the  center."  Even  therapeutic  doses,  as  observed  by  DaCosta"* 
and  others,  reduce  the  temperature.  When  the  doses  are  large,  this 
reduction  may  become  very  marked.  Thus,  B.  Ward  Richardson" 
observed  a  reduction  of  10.8**  F.  (6**  C.)  in  the  rabbit.  Hammarsten" 
obtained  a  similar  reduction  in  one  hour,  "though  the  animals  were 
well  wrapped  up  and  laid  in  a  warm  place.''  This  is  evidently  due  to 
deficiency  of  oxygen-absorbing  power  of  the  blood,  for  tiie  air  utilized 
is  considerably  reduced.  Thus  wood  and  Cerna**  found  experimentally 
that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  inspired  air  produced  by  large 
doees  was,  in  many  instances,  50  per  cent.,  and  that  sometimes  it 
amounted  to  75  per  cent.  These  experiments  demonstrated,  in  their 
opinion,  that  in  the  dog,  chloral  was  a  true  respiratory  depressant. 
Again,  the  effects  of  chloral  in  man  being  similar  to  those  exerted  upon 
the  dog,  they  conclude  that  in  human  beings  chloral  likewise  paralyzes 
the  respiratory  centers.  H.  W.  Mitchell*"  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  was  sufficiently  impaired  to  produce  cyanosis. 
Wood  concludes,**  in  view  of  Rajewsky's  experiments,  that  "the  influence 
of  chloral  must  be  exerted  upon  the  respiratory  center  at  the  hose  of 
the  brain."  All  these  observations  harmonize  with  those  of  Richet,*' 
who  found  that  chloral  greatly  reduced  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  with  those  of  Grermain  S^**  and  others,  who  ascribe  to  chloral  a 
paralyzing  action  on  the  "thermic  centers" — also  thought  to  be  at  the 
hose  of  the  brain.  As  I  have  pointed  out,^  tlie  thermic  center  is  the 
adrenal  center. 

As  the  paralysis  of  the  adrenal  center  becomes  more  marked 
gradually  as  the  dose  is  increased,  the  oxygenization  of  the 
tissues  is  correspondingly  lowered  and  the  functional  activity  of 
all  organs,  including  the  muscular  layer  in  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels and  the  cardiac  muscle,  is  lowered  in  proportion.*  Gen- 
eral vasodilation  occurs  as  a  normal  result.*  This  feature  of 
the  action  of  chloral  renders  the  use  of  large  doses  dangerous. 

Large  therapeutic  doses,  by  augmenting  the  adrenal  insuffi- 
ciency and  causing  marked  general  vasodilation,*  produce  a 
deep  sleep  which  lasts  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and  from  which 
the  patient  can  only  be  awakened  with  considerable  difficulty. 
All  functions  being  to  a  certain  extent  impaired  by  the  paucity 
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of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,*  the  respirations  are  reduced^  the 
pulse  becomes  weak,  and  reflex  activity  is  markedly  diminished. 
The  reduction  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries, supplemented  by  the  deficient  oxygenizing  power  of  the 
blood,  not  only  gives  rise  to  pari;ial  anesthesia  of  the  surface, 
but  also  to  a  great  reduction  of  the  peripheral  temperature. 
The  awakening  after  such  a  dose  is  often  attended  with  marked 
evidence  of  general  disturbance;  t.c,  mental  torpor,  confusion, 
headache  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting. 

General  vasodilation  is  a  well-known  feature  of  the  action  of 
chloral.  Demarquay**  long  ago  observed  that  it  caused  in  animals,  not 
only  vasodilation,  but  also  engorgement  of  all  vessels.  Kobert^  was 
led  experimentally  to  conclude  that  it  caused  paralysis  of  the  vascular 
walls.  As  Lahh6e  and  other  investigators  noted  that  the  rabbit's  ear 
grew  pale  after  its  use,  the  general  vasodilation  had  evidently  caused 
recession  of  the  blood  into  the  great  central  trunks,  thus  tending  to 
deplete  the  brain  and  the  peripheral  capillaries.  This  accounts,  with 
the  lowered  oxygenizing  power  of  the  blood,  for  the  fact,  mentioned  by 
Cushny,*'  that  ''the  motor  areas  are  rendered  less  irritable  by  chloral, 
and  eventually  fail  to  react  to  the  strongest  electrical  stimulation."  It 
also  explains  the  mental  torpor  and  the  partial  aniesthesi  Even 
relatively  small  doses  will  cause  relaxation  of  the  arteries  as  observed 
by  Labb^.  Rajewsky,  moreover,  observed  that  small,  as  well  as  large, 
doses  reduced  the  blood- pressure. 

In  some  instances,  a  therapeutic  dose  causes  flushing  of  the 
face,  hyperiEsthesia,  restlessness,  excitement  and  even  delirium 
with  hallucinations.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
arterioles.*  A  greater  quantity  of  arterial  blood  being  admitted 
into  the  cutaneous  and  cerebral  capillaries  than  usual,*  a 
period  of  morbid  activity  follows. 

Arloing  found  not  only  that  the  small  vessels  were  dilated  but  that 
the  supply  of  blood  in  the  peripheral  tissues  was  increased.  This  condi- 
tion doubtless  prevails  in  the  deeper  orpins,  including  the  cord,  for 
Rajewsky**  observed  reflex  irritability  in  frogs  and  that  at  this  time 
the  spinal  ganglia  were  overexcitable.  Moreover,  Levinstein**  observed 
a  rise  of  temperature  followed  by  marked  fall.  Some  investigators, 
having  noted  sphygmogra pineal ly  an  increase  in  size  of  the  limb  im- 
mersed, concluded  that  chloral  increased  the  arterial  pressure.  But  a 
similar  efTeet  is  produced  when  the  peripheral  capillaries  are  dilated 
passively  by  unusual  dilation  of  their  arterioles.  Cema,  working  in 
Wood's  la])oratory,  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  blood*pressure  in 
eurarized  dogs,  with  any  dose  of  chloral.  Even  with  the  sphygmograph, 
Preisendcirfer*"  found  that  the  supposed  period  of  preliminary  rise  was 
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followed  by  a  steady  decline  of  blood-pressure,  while  Andrews  and 
DaC6sta*^  ascertained  that  very  large  doses  "decidedly  lessen  arterial 
pressure.*" 

A  toxic  dose  tends  to  paralyze  the  adrenal  center  and  to 
arrest  therefore  the  functions  of  the  adrenals,  and  the  formation 
of  adrenoxidase*  It  tends  to  kill,  therefore,  by  paralyzing  the 
respiratory  function.*  The  patient  sinks  into  a  profound  sleep 
from  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  awaken  him,  the  skin, 
owing  to  the  morbid  con'dition  of  the  blood,  being  absolutely 
insensible.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  the  muscles  are 
completely  relaxed.  The  heart  having  lost  the  sustaining  aid 
of  the  adrenal  secretion  and  being  nourished  with  blood  deprived 
of  its  main  constituent,*  becomed  steadily  weaker  and  more 
irregular,  the  pulse  presenting  the  same  character.  The  tem- 
perature steadily  declines  and  the  respirations  become  gradually 
slower  and  irregular  until  they  cease,  death  occurring  from 
asphyxia.  The  heart  continues  to  beat  a  short  time,  stopping 
in  diastole.  Occasionally,  however,  respiration  and  cardiac  ac- 
tion cease  together. 

The  diminution  of  adrenal  secretion,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase,  being  the 
cardinal  factor  of  the  morbid  process,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
chloral  actually  reduces  its  production.  B.  Ward  Richardson"  found 
that  this  drug  reduced  the  coagulability  of  the  blood — a  morbid  phe- 
nomen  due,  we  have  seen,  to  diminution  of  fibrin  ferment.  As  previously 
shown,  this  body  is  adrenoxidase.*  Now  Model**  observed  that  chloral 
predisposed  to  hiemorrhage — a  phenomena  due  to  reduced  coagulability 
of  the  blood — while,  on  the  other  hand,  Duncanson**  and  Lange^  found 
that  adrenal  extract  (which  becomes  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood)  con- 
trolled the  hsemorrhages  of  heemophilia,  a  condition  due  to  deficiency  of 
fibrin-ferment. 

Again,  we  have  seen,  that  removal  of  the  adrenals  or  ligation  of 
their  efferent  vessels  causes  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  blood-pressure  and 
of  the  temperature,  ending  in  death,  the  characteristic  phenomena  of 
chloral  poisoning.  This  is  surely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  is 
deprived  of  the  adrenal  secretion,  for  Strehl  and  Weiss,"  after  removing 
one  adrenal,  found  that  they  could  control  the  temperature  and  the  blood- 
pressure  at  will  by  pinching  and  releasing  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
remaining  adrenal.  Now,  when  chloral  has  brought  an  animal  to  the 
verge  of  death,  adrenal  extract  immediately  counteracts  the  lethal  condi- 
tion. Gottlieb"  "chloralized  rabbits  until  the  heart  beats  became  irregu- 
lar and  excessively  slow.  An  injection  of  suprarenal  extract  at  once 
restored  the  regularity  and  volume  of  the  pulse.     He  tried  the  same 
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experiment  when  the  pulse  was  no  longer  registrable  by  the  manoiiieter; 
a  similar  result  was  obtained,  and  the  heart  almost  immediately  Tesumed 
its  normal  action."  Here  the  adrenal  secretion  became  converted  into 
adrenoxidase  and  thus  supplied  the  blood  for  a  short  time  with  its 
pabulum  vit(e — iii  lieu  of  the  animal's  own  adrenals,  inhibited  through 
paralysis  of  its  center  by  the  poison. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — The  prolonged  use  of  chloral  hydrate 
provokes  phenomena  due  to  continued  depression  of  the  adrenal 
center,  lowered  metabolism,  and  the  resulting  general  vasodi- 
lation.* 

Respiratory  disorders  are  frequently  observed.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  dyspnoea  due  to  the  diminution  of  adren- 
oxidase in  the  blood.*  This  may  be  severe  and  even  alarming 
when  the  general  vasodilation  becomes  sufficient  to  slow  the 
circulation,  and  when  the  right  heart,  owing  to  the  inadequate 
supply  of  adrenal  secretion  and  adrenoxidase,*  becomes  feeble. 
The  dilated  capillaries  allowing  the  blood  fluids  to  traverse  their 
walls  with  unusual  facility,  oedema  may  occur  into  the  mucous 
membranes,  skin,  or  deeper  organs.  Menial  disorders  are  also 
witnessed  in  some  cases  in  the  form  of  intellectual  torpor,  loss  of 
memory,  or  impulsive  illusions  and  hallucinations  due  to  fluctu- 
ations in  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sup- 
plied to  the  brain.  If  the  use  of  the  drug  be  stopped  suddenly, 
the  vasomotor  nerves  soon  resiiine  the  ascendencv  over  the  ves- 
sels,  and  tlio  brain,  receiving  an  influx  of  blood  containing  a 
greater  supply  of  adrenoxidase.  becomes  overactive.  Manifesta- 
tions resembling  delirium  tremens  may  appear  under  such  con- 
ditions. Cutaneous  disordrrs  are  frequently  observed.  These 
are  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  wastes  in  the  blood,  owing 
to  its  reduced  catabolic  activity,  and  to  the  reduced  propulsive 
vigor  of  the  blood-stream  which  the  vasodilation  involves. 
They  may  assume  the  form  of  ervthema,  ecchymoses,  petechise, 
or  of  ephemeral  rod  patclies,  either  in  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  lesions  sometimes  cause  considerable  trouble,  how- 
ever, ulceration,  fever  and  pyivmic  toxaemia. 

H.  W.  AfilfhclP'  reported  an  interostinp:  case  which,  as  he  says, 
"illiistratos  tlio  roseml)lanc'e  l)et\vocn  alcohol  aii<I  cliloral  delirium."  'the 
mental  disorder  became  so  marked  fhat  tlie  patient  had  to  be  placed  in 
an  asylum.  Withdrawal  of  the  dni^.  stimulation.  for(»ed  feeding,  hydro- 
therapeutie  measures,  with  a  hypnotic  the  first  three  nights,  were  fol- 


•  Author* n  conrlu8ion. 
»W.  H.  Mitchell:    Loc.  cit. 
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lowed  by  complete  recovery.  The  author  refers  to  Elliott,**  who  states 
that  ''there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  delirium  tremens  resulting 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  or  chloral/' 

The  treatment  of  chloral  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — Chloral  is  mainly  used  in  insomnia,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  nervous  irritability.  Its  great 
value  in  this  connection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  lowering 
metabolic  activity  it  depresses  the  functions  of  all  cellular  ele- 
ments including  those  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which,  we  have 
seen,  adrenoxidase  likewise  circulates.*  The  slight  fall  of  blood- 
pressure  which  the  lowered  metabolism  in  the  muscularis  of  the 
vessels  causes  when  therapeutic  doses  are  given,  promotes  isch- 
a?mia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  facilitates  the  soporific 
effects.*  Its  influence  on  pain  (which  is  due  to  hyperaemia  of 
the  sensory  terminals*)  is  slight,  however,  because  the  dila- 
tion of  the  arterioles  caused  by  the  remedy  allows  an  excess 
of  blood  to  penetrate  the  capillaries,  thus  offsetting  what  anal- 
gesic effect  the  lowered  metabolism  in  the  cellular  elements 
might  otherwise  procure.*  The  recognized  value  of  chloral  in 
chorea,  paralysis  agitans  and  urwmic  convulsions  as  a  palliative 
is  also  due  to  its  depressing  influence  on  the  vital  and  vascular 
mechanism,*  which  in  these  conditions  are  both  overactive.* 
This  applies  as  well  to  puerperal  eclampsia,  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobia and  infantile  convulsions,  in  all  of  which  chloral  is  fre- 
quently used;  but  it  sliould  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  curative  remedy*  and  that  it  tends,  like  all  depressants, 
to  promote  the  formation  of  the  toxic  wastes  which  act  as  spas- 
mogenic agents.* 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  CHLORAL  IN  THEIR 
PHYSIOIjOGICAL  ACTION. 

Paraldehyde  acts  much  as  does  chloral.  It  primarily 
lowers  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  center,  and  by  thus 
indirectly  reducing  the  proportion  of  adrenox'dase  in  the  blood, 
correspondingly  inhibits  metabolism  in  all  tissues.  As  a  result 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  vessels  is  relaxed  and  general  vaso- 
dilation, thouffh  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  chloral,  follows. 


*  Author'g  conclu%ion. 

••  BHiott:    Lancet.  May  24,  1873. 
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The  sleep  produced  by  therapeutic  doses  usually  comes  on  within 
five  minutes.  It  is  not  attended  by  anaesthesia,  but  resembleB 
that  caused  by  chloral,  being  calm  and  restful,  and  usually  lasts 
five  or  six  hours.  It  is  likewise  due  to  diminished  metabolic 
activity  in  the  cerebral  nervous  elements,  and  its  eflfects  are 
more  marked  in  normal  than  febrile  subjects.  Occasionally, 
especially  in  the  latter,  it  provokes  impleasant  dreams  and  night- 
mares, and  flushing,  owing  to  a  slight  dilation  of  the  arterioles 
and  the  admission  in  the  cerebral  and  peripheral  capillaries 
of  a  slight  excess  of  arterial  blood  over  that  compatible  with 
normal  sleep.  As  a  rule,  the  awakening  is  not  followed  by  un- 
toward symptoms;  at  times;  however,  depression,  mental  tor- 
por, and  lack  of  energy  are  complained  of. 

A  toxic  dose  produces  general  muscular  relaxation  and 
unconsciousness  and,  sometimes,  cyanosis.  The  cardiac  contrac- 
tions and  the  pulse  become  gradually  weaker  and  intermittent 
The  respirations,  at  first  rapid,  soon  become  shallow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  death  occurs  from  asphyxia.  The  symptoms  that  appear 
in  paraldehyde  habitues  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
chronic  form  of  chloral  poisoning,  and  likewise  include  emacia- 
tion, great  muscular  and  cardiac  weakness,  and  mental  disorders. 
These  are  sufficiently  severe  in  some  cases,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary  to  place  the  patient  under  restraint. 

Sulphonal. — Bosidos  lowering  the  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  center,*  sulphonal  tends  to  decompose  the  haemoglobin, 
as  shown  by  tlie  many  cases  in  which  hasmatoporphyrin,  i.e., 
iron-free  hfpmatin,  is  found  in  the  urine.  Any  drug  capable  of 
such  an  action  cannot  but  undorniine  the  health.  Preference 
should  be  given,  therefore,  to  chloral  or  paraldehyde. 

In  therapeutic  doses  sulphonal  produces  apparently  normal 
sleep  of  several  hours'  duration,  from  which  he  may  awaken  in 
his  usual  condition.  Not  infrequently,  however,  he  experiences 
mental  torpor,  some  lassitude,  and  perhaps  vertigo.  If  the  use 
of  the  drug  is  prolonged,  it  may  give  rise  to  general  weakness, 
principally  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  to  faintness, 
nausta,  vomiting  and  serous  diarrhoea.  When  large  doses  are 
used,  the  foregoing  symptoms  may  more  or  less  suddenly  be 
accompanied  by  more  serious  ones.  Eespiratory  phenomena, 
the  salient  features  in  acute  cases,  then  appear:   the  face  and 
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body  become  cold  and  livid,  the  lips  and  nails  cyanosed,  the 
respirations  reduced  in  number  and  shallow,  and  the  heart's 
action  feeble  and  intermittent. 

In  acute  poisoning  met  with  in  subjects  addicted  to  the 
drag  or  others  to  whom  it  has  been  administered  some  time, 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  colic  about  the  epigastrium, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  obstinate  constipation,  a  papular  erup- 
tion and  marked  weakness,  may  appear;  but  such  is  seldom  the 
case  in  neurasthenics.  In  these,  which  constitute  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  acute  symptoms  usually  appear  suddenly  and  ter- 
minate fatally. 

Trional. — Trional,  which  is  very  similar  to  sulphonal 
chemically,  resembles  it  also  in  its  physiological  effects.  Its 
depressing  action  upon  the  adrenal  center  is  more  marked,* 
however,  while  its  dissociating  effect  upon  the  haemoglobin  is 
probably  less  active.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  more  powerful 
as  an  hypnotic,  and  when  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  occur, 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  greater,  and  are  not  as  likely  to 
appear  after  one  or  two  doses.  The  majority  of  cases  of  poison- 
ing occur  in  persons  who  have  taken  the  drug  some  time. 

The  symptoms  due  to  toxic  doses  are  often  initiated  by 
colic,  persistent  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  owing  to 
a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vessels  and  outpouring  of  blood-fluids 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  usually  followed  by  obsti- 
nate constipation  due  to  paresis  of  the  intestinal  muscles — a 
paresis  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
extremities.  The  heart's  action  and  the  pulse  now  become  very 
weak  and  rapid,  and  dilation  murmurs  are  sometimes  discernible 
over  the  mitral  and  aortic  valve-signs — signs  of  impending 
heart-failure.  Respiratory  disturbances  occur  concomitantly; 
the  lips  and  nails  may  become  cyanosed  and  the  patient  lapses 
into  coma.  Death  occurs  most  frequently  in  cases  in  which 
haematoporphyrin  is  found  in  the  urine.  But  large  quantities 
of  urobilin  and  bilirubin  are  still  worse  as  prognostic  signs 
since  they  indicate  that  the  disintegration  of  ha?moglobin  has 
reached  its  most  advanced  stage. 


*  Author* 9  concluH<m. 
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ALCOHOL. 

Physiological  Action. — The  eflfects  of  alcohol  upon  the  ali- 
mentary canal  vary  with  the  proportion  contained  in  the  ingesta. 
When  the  latter  contain  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  absolute  alco- 
hol, the  secretory  activity  of  the  salivary  gastric  glands  is  in- 
creased reflexly  and  the  digestive  process  is  either  stimulated 
and  facilitated,  or  unimpaired.  When,  on  the  otlier  hand,  this 
proportion  is  exceeded,  the  digestion  is  not  facilitated  and 
may  be  delayed.  A  beverage  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  above,  interferes  with  the  digestive  process  in 
proportion  as  the  percentage  is  high,  by  inhibiting  the  diastatic 
and  proteolytic  activity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  experiments  of  Buchner,*^  Chittenden  and  Mendel,"  Storck* 
and  others,  have  shown  that  when  there  is  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  the  beverages  ingested,  the  salivary  digestion  is 
enhanced,  but  that  a  higher  proportion  of  alcohol  tends  to  delay  the 
process,  especially  when  it  exceeds  10  per  cent.  Chittenden,  Mendel 
and  Jackson**  ascribe  the  increased  flow  of  saliva  to  reflex  action,  pro- 
voked by  the  irritation  of  the  alcohol  on  the  oral  nerve  endings. 

Gastric  digestion  is  correspondingly  influenced.  The  stimulating 
action  of  small  quantites  of  alcohol  is  emphasized  by  the  observation 
of  Nothnagel  and  Rossbach*'  that  a  single  drop  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog,. through  a  gastric  fistula,  suffices  to  provoke  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice  through  the  cannula.  Chittenden,  Mendel  and  Jackson,  Radzikow- 
ski**  and  others  also  found  that  alcohol  in  moderate  doses  markedly 
increased  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  its  proteolytic  activity  and  the 
proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Ricliet"  likewise  observed  that  it  in- 
creased the  acidity  of  tlip  gastric  juice.  Similar  effects  are  obtained, 
as  shown  by  Froum,  Mouliiiier,  and  Spiro  *  wlien  alcohol  is  administered 
by  enema  and  wlien,  as  observed  by  OrOnet,'*  it  is  injected  into  the  blood. 
Elliston'"*  found,  monn^ver,  that  after  tlie  ingestion  of  small  doses  the 
increased  secretion  of  gastric  juice  continued  much  longer  than  when 
none  had  been  administered. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 
ingesta  is  no  less  evident.  Claude  Bernard  has  shown  that  strong  doses 
of  alcohol  coagulate  the  gastric  secretion  and  its  ferments.  Ghizinski" 
found  that  they  impaired  the  digestion  of  albumins,  the  digestion  being 
retarded.  Two  ounces  of  brandy  taken  before  or  during  a  meal,  inhibit 
the  digestion  of  starclies.  Taken  after  meals  this  quantity  inhibits 
digestion.     Lauren^=    found    that    it   reduces    the   activity   of  pepsin  on 


«»  Buchn.T:    Deut.   Archlv  f.   kiln.  Med..  Ud.   xxlx.  S.   5,T7,  1881. 
"=  Chittenden  and   Mendel:    Amcr.   Jour.    Med.    Scl.,   Jan.,   Feb.,   Mar.,  Apr., 
18%. 

wstorck!    N.  O.  Med.  Jonr.,   Dee.,  1901. 

•*  Chittenden,   Mendel   and  Jaekson:    Amer.   Jour,   of  Phys.,  Mar.,  1898. 

«  Nothnagel  and   Roasbaeh:     "Mat.   Med    et  Therap.."  Fr.   edUion.  1889. 

«  Radzikowski:     Arch.   f.   d.  ges.   Physiol..  Rd.    Ixxxiv.  S.  513,  1901. 
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albumiiia.  Thibault"  noted  that  when  the  alcoholic  strength  exceeded 
12.5  per  otot.  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  at  once 
reduced.  Chittenden  and  Mendc  1/^  who  also  obtained  stimulating  effects 
from  weak  solutions,  found  that  when  the  ingested  mixture  contains 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  retardation  of  the  digestive 
process  becomes  noticeable,  and  that  a  15  to  18  per  cent,  beverage  retards 
it  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

Alcohol  having  a  marked  aflSnity  for  oxygen,  the  harmless- 
ness  or  beneficial  effects  of  weak  solutions,  such  as  beer,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  promptly  oxidized 
by  the  adrenoxidase  of  the  oral,  gastric  and  intestinal  secre- 
tions.* The  glandular  elements,  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  adrenoxidase  thus  created,  reflexly  increase  their  func- 
tional activity.* 

When  sufficient  alcohol  is  taken  to  exceed  the  oxidizing 
powers  of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  excess  is 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation  and  is  oxidized  therein  by 
the  adrenoxidase  of  the  plasrca  and  red  corpuscles,*  a  very  small 
quantity  (about  two  per  cent.)  being  excreted  in  its  natural 
state. 

Liebig  many  year  ago  advanced  the  view  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  alcohol  absorbed  from  the  alimentarv  canal  becomes  oxidized  in  the 

ft' 

body,  and  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  is  eliminated  by  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  His  opinion  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that  it  was  prac> 
tically  all  eliminated  unchanged,  but  the  experimental  work  upon 
which  this  view  was  based  was  show^n  by  Baudot^  to  have  been  faulty, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  contributed  since  has  fully  sustained 
liiebig's  CO  lusion.  Anstie/*  Thudicum  and  Dupr6^  in  experiments 
upon  a  large  number  of  subjects  found  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
eliminated  with  the  urine  was  trifling,  t.e.,  from  0.25  to  0.82  per  cent. 
Schulinns,'"  Buchheim'*  and  Lieben*  not  only  confirmed  this  fact,  but 
'found  that  while  the  elimination  with  the  excretions  was  inappreciable 
during  the  two  or  three  hours  following  its  ingestion,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
drug  had  disappeared  from  the  blood  and  tissues.  This  in  turn  was 
sustained  by  a  second  series  of  investigations  by  Anstic/^  who  not  only 
again  found  that  although  the  aggregate  of  alcohol  eliminated  in  the 
urine,  fiBoes,  sweat  and  breath  )f  a  dog  to  which  large  quantities  had 
been  administered  was  trifling,  the  body  of  the  animal  contained  none. 
Binz  and  Heubach"  and  BodlUnder"  and  others  also  ascertained  experi- 
mentally that  alcohol  was  eliminated  in  trifling  quantities.     Precision 
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was  recently  given  to  this  question  by  the  comprehensive  reaeardies  of 
Atwater  and  Benedict,'^  which  showed  that  in  the  adult  man  only  1.9 
per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  six  ounces  of  whiskey  is  eliminated. 
Abelous,  Bardier  and  Kibaut*^  found  that  even  when  three  c.c.  jper  kilo 
of  (warm-blooded)  animal  was  given,  87  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ingested  was  destroyed  within  eight  hours.  Cushny**  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  5  to  10  per  cent,  generally  thought  to  be  eliminated  ''is 
too  high  a  valuation  for  the  alcohol  excreted  and  that  only  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  that  ingested  escapes  oxidation.'' 

The  loss  of  oxygen  which  alcohol  imposes  upon  the  tissues 
by  undergoing  oxidation  in  the  blood-stream,  interferes  with 
general  nutrition  and,  therefore,  lowers  the  activity  of  the  vital 
process.  Any  quantity  of  alcohol  absorbed  into  the  circulation 
thus  acts  as  a  depressant. 

The  utilization  of  the  blood's  oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
entails  a  corresponding  loss  for  the  tissues,  the  result  being  a  reduction 
of  the  activity  of  all  vital  processes.  That  such  is  actually  the  case 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although  Binz,*^  Jaquet^  and  Wilnuinns 
found  that  respiratory  activity  is  augmented,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
dioxide  eliminated  is  on  the  whole  reduced,  as  observed  by  N.  8.  Davis, 
Hammond,**  Boeck  and  Bauer,**  Rumpf*  and  many  other  investigators. 
The  labor  of  breathing  is  thus  augmented,  but  intracellular  metabolism 
is  impaired,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  oxygen.  Indeed,  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras**  observed  in  a  rooster  intoxicated  with  alcohol  that  the  comb 
became  cyanotic.  This  is  apparently  contradicted  by  the  observations 
of  Demarquay,  Dum^ril,  Per r in  and  others  that  small  doses  eitlier  do 
not  modify  the  temperature,  or.  as  noted  by  Wood,"  raise  it  slightly, 
i.e.,  about  1**  F.  (0.4**  C);  but  as  is  shown  below  this  is  the  result 
of  passive  peripheral  vasodilation.  As  these  and  many  other  investiga- 
tors have  found,  larger  doftes,  i.^.,  doses  capable  in  this  connection  of 
seriously  dtoxidizing  the  blood,  lower  the  temperature  in  proportion  as 
the  quantity  is  large.  Tn  dogs,  Roaenfeld**  observed  a  reduction  of 
nearly  10°  F.  (6°  C.) .  Bouvier  found  that  the  fever  of  pyaemia  could 
be  reduced  to  normal  by  administ<»ring  sufficiently  large  doses. 
Dumouly*  found  that  20  gnis.  (5  drachms)  of  absolute  alcohol  in  solu- 
tion acted  as  an  antipyretic.  Inhibition  of  tissue  metabolism  is  fur- 
ther suggested  by  the  experimental  work  of  Ridge,  Lauder  Brunton, 
Parkes  and  VVollowicz,  B.  W.  Richardson,  Hammond,  Vierordt,  Schmiede- 
berg  and  others,  which  showoil  that  even  moderate  dose^  of  alcohol  have 
a  narcotic  depressing  effect. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  French  investij^ators  held  that  alcohol  robs 
the  blood  of  oxygen  which  should  subserve  the  nutritional  process. 
Dujardin-Beaumotz,""  for  example.  cont^»n<led  that  alcohol,  whose  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  so  marked,  could  not  enter  the  blood  without  undergoing 

»*  AtwattT  and  Benedict:     S.  E.  Dept.  of  Agrlcul.  Exp.  Station  BuU.  No.  €». 

»*  Abelous.  Bardicr  and  Ribaut:     C.  r.  do  la  See.  de  blol.,  vol.  Iv,  p.  420,  1B03. 

«»Cu8hny:     Lor.  cit.,  p.    139,    fourth   edition.    1906. 

"  Blnz:    Centralbl.   f.  klin.   Med.,  S.   407.  189,x 

''^Jaquet:    Archives  de  pharmacodyuanile,  vol.   it.  1895. 

•»•  Hammond:     Physiol.   Memoirs,  p.   43.  Phila.,  1863. 

•0  Boeck  and  Bauer:     Zeit.  f.  Biol.,    Bd.  x,  S.   33fi.   1S74. 

•I  Rumpf :     Arch.   f.   d.   ges.    Physiol.,   Bd.   xxxiii.   S.  ri:i8,  1884. 

•>  Bouchardat  and   Sandras:     Manquat:    Loc.   cit..   vol.    il,   p.   657. 

wWood:    Lor.   rit.,   p.   294,   thirteenth   edition.   1906. 

»*Ro8enfeld:     "Der  Elnfl.   d.  Alk.   a.   d.   Organi.sraus."   Wiesbaden,  190L 

»Dumouly:    Th^se  de  Paris,  1880. 

**  Dujardin-Beaumetz:    C.  r.  de  'lAcad.   de  med.,  Apr.  1,  1884. 
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oxidation,  especially  in  view  of  the  loose  hold  oxyhemoglobin  has  on 
oxygen.  Bouchard*"  refers  to  alcohol  as  "that  substance  which,  to  so 
high  a  degree,  slows  the  nutritional  processes." 

Alcohol  is  not  a  food;  it  does  not  replace  proteids.  fats  or 
carbohydrates.  The  heat  energy  it  liberates  when  oxidized  is 
not  utilized  by  tissue-cells,  i.e.,  in  tissue  metabolism,  and  is 
therefore  wasted.*  The  tissues  being  deprived  of  the  oxy- 
gen thus  consumed  by  alcohol,  catabolism  is  correspondingly 
delayed;  and  this  in  turn,  proportionally  retards  the  assimi- 
lation of  materials  by  the  tissues.  The  only,  effect  of  alcohol 
absorbed  from*  the  alimentary  canal,  therefore,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the  organism  with  no  tissue- 
building  material,  is  to  interfere  with  the  nutritional  process. 
In  other  words,  it  only  spares  the  proteids,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates as  do  asphyxiating  agents,  t,e,,  by  hindering  tissue 
respiration.* 

Alcohol  is  believed  by  some  investigators  to  replace  proteids,  and 
by  the  majority  of  them  to  replace  fats  and  carbohydrates.  H.  F. 
Hewes*  aptly  remarks  in  this  connection:  "The  property  of  sparing 
tissue  is  possessed  by  several  narcotic  substances,  as  morphia.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  class  this  substance  among  the  foods  as  alcohol,  if 
this  property  were  taken  as  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  food."  Indeed, 
the  greatest  authority  on  thermochemistrj%  the  late  Prof.  Berthelot," 
held  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food. 

Atwater  and  Lenedict,  in  the  exhaustive  study  referred  to,  con- 
clude that  the  potential  energy  of  alcohol  is  converted  in  the  organism 
into  working  energy  as  thoroughly  as  is  that  of  ordinary  food.  This 
cunnot  be  accepted  in  the  sense  that  alcohol  can  replace  food,  since  the 
energy  liberated  is  merely  heat  energy.  As  emphasized  by  F.  S.  Bene- 
dict,^** alcohol  does  not  build  muscular  or  adipose  tissue,  thus  failing 
in  the  essential  rAle  of  true  foods;  it  only  furnishes  a  supply  of  heat 
while  being  oxidized.  Indeed,  were  the  working  energy  thus  liberated, 
alcohol  would  excecni  considerably  in  value  that  of  ordinary'  aliments. 
since,  as  calculated  by  I)upr<^,"**  alcohol  liberates  during  its  oxidation 
nearly  five  times  the  heat  units  that  an  equal  quantity  of  lean  beef 
would  produce.  Kassowitz"*  has  also  laid  Ftress  recently  on  the  fact 
that  alcohol  only  acts  as  r  stimulus,  and  that  the  substitution  of  a 
given  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  food  by  a  quantity  of  alcohol  of 
equal  caloric  value,  is  associated  with  diminished  working  capacity  and 
a  dissipation  o    vital  resources. 

All  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  concurrently  with 
increased  heat  production,  alcohol  causes  decreased  nitrogen  excretion. 
Thus,  Bevan  I>ewis"*  ascertained  calorimetrically  that,  while,  as  a  rule, 
the  heat  production  was  at  first  lessened  in  rabbits  by  small  doses,  this 


•  Author'M  ronrluMion. 
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was  replaced  by  a  considerable  increase  in  heat  productioB,  especiallj 
after  large  doses.  This  was  confirmed  by  £.  T.  Reichert  and  H.  C. 
Wood"^  in  dogs.  The  greater  relative  heat- value  of  large  doset  ii 
obvious  in  these  experiments,  and  yet,  Norria  and  Smith^*  found  that 
1.0  c.c.  to  the  kilo  of  animal  increased  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  two 
per  cent.,  but  that  2.3  c.c.  per  kilo  decreased  it  two  per  cent.  Tkit 
reached  nearly  nine  per  cent,  when  2.7  c.c.  per  kilo  were  used. 

That  the  waste  of  heat  energy,  simply  inhibits  tissue  metabolim 
is  shown  by  the  diminution  of  catabolic  products.  Hammond^**  found 
that  alcohol  decreased  the  excretion  of  urea,  chlorine  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Riess'*^  observed  that  it  lessened  the  excretion  of  chlorides,  pbo»> 
phates  and  sulphates,  and  to  a  marked  degree  that  of  urea.  Bosen- 
feld*^  and  other  investigators,  after  producing  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
in  man,  found  the  nitrogen  elimination  distinctly  decreased,  i.e.,  lower 
than  the  intake.  Alcohol  was  undoubtedly  the  active  factor  in  this 
morbid  process,  for  while  A.  Ott*"*  observed  an  extremely  low  excretion 
of  nitrogen  the  first  day  alcohol  was  used,  H.  Keller,*^  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  as  soon  as  the  use  of  alcohol  ceased,  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  rose  rapidly  until  it  was  one  gm.  above  normal — ^this  excess 
persisting  three  days.  Indeed,  Miura*"  was  led  to  conclude,  by  a  series 
of  comprehensive  experiments  also  showing  a  marked  decrease  of  nitro- 
gen, that  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  this  particular  were  similar  to  those 
of  a  reduced  diet. 

This  is  equally  true  of  carbohydrates.  Miura  found  that  when 
sugar  was  replaced  by  isodynamic  quantities  of  alcohol,  a  low  nitrogen 
excretion  occurred  in  subjects  placed  in  a  condition  of  nitrogenous 
equilibrium,  but  that  on  restoring  the  sugar  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
was  resumed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  alcohol  is  not  a  substitute 
for  carbohydrates.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  recorded  by  explorers  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  greatly  reduced  their  resist- 
ance to  cold.  Again,  Chittenden^^  found  that  alcohol  reduced  oxidatioB 
in  the  liver.  This  he  characterizes  a  pernicious  influence  of  which  car- 
bohydrates and  fats  are  free.  While  the  latter  bodies  are  simply 
oxidizt»d  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  converted  into  glycogen  and 
fat,  alcoliol  is  not.  lie  concludes,  therefore,  that  this  establishes  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  (iMnarcation  between  alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  on  the  other.  And  thin  applies  to  the  rest  of  the 
or^inism  as  well.  Briefly,  in  the  words  of  Woodbury  and  Egbert,*"  the 
phvrtiologieal  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  is  destructive,  but 
never  constructive. 

Untoward  Effects. — The  first  stage  of  alcohol  poisoning, 
that  known  as  drunkenness,  may  ])e  provoked  by  varying  doses, 
small  quantities  sufficing,  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use, 
to  produce  phenomena  which  only  occur  after  the  ingestion  of 
large  quantities  in  habitual  drinkers. 

When  a  so-called  '^stimulating"  dose  of  alcohol  is  ingested, 
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it  liberates  heat-energy  while  being  oxidized  by  the  adrenoxi- 
dase  in  the  blood,  and  the  quantity  of  energy  thus  liberated  is 
in  excess  of  that  produced  normally  by  the  interaction  of  the 
adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid.*  An  artificial  exacerbation 
of  metabolism  being  thus  provoked  in  all  tissues,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  cardiac  and  vascular  muscles  is  correspondingly 
increased.*  As  a  result,  the  heart-beats  and  pulse  become 
stronger  and  more  frequent,  and  the  blood-pressure  is  raised, 
the  blood  being  projected  forcibly  into  all  capillaries.  The 
latter  being  passively  dilated  and  congested,  the  well-known 
flushed  face  and  eye,  the  warm  skin,  the  strong  and  rapid  pulse, 
the  cerebral  excitement  which  prompts  to  garrulousness,  bois- 
terousness^  outbursts  of  anger,  etc.,  and  the  temporary  aug- 
mentation of  physical  strength,  are  produced. 

When  a  depressing  dose  is  taken,  this  stage  is  soon  antagon- 
ized  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  alcohol  and  adrenoxidase  being 
free  in  the  blood,  while  nucleo-proteid  is  secreted  in  the  latter 
by  leucocytes  only  as  needed,*  the  reducing  action  of  the  alcohol 
deprives  the  adrenoxidase  of  oxygen  which  it  should  supply  to 
the  tissues.*  Metabolism  being  impaired  in  proportion,  and  the 
nerve  centers,  general  and  subsidiary  (including  the  vasomotor 
centers),  and  the  muscularis  of  all  vessels  receiving  partially 
reduced  blood,*  general  vasodilation  (including  relaxation  of 
the  cutaneous  arterioles)  follows,  and  the  capillaries  of  all 
organs,  including  the  skin  and  brain,  are  the  seat  of  a  passive 
hyperaemia.  The  pulse  is  still  full  at  this  stage,  but  easily  com- 
pressed. 

The  exacerbation  of  muscular  power  coincides,  as  is  well  known, 
-with  the  period  of  cerebral  excitement  and  with  the  characteristic  con- 
gestion of  the  face,  eyes,  etc.  Gushny"*  writes:  "The  flushing  of  the 
akin,  which  occurs  in  alcoholic  intoxication,  would  seem  to  point  to  some 
vascular  action,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  what  the  nature 
of  this  action  is.  It  indicates  dilation  of  the  skin  vessels,  but  whether 
this  is  of  central  or  peripheral  origin,  whether  due  to  stimulation  or 
dilator  centers  or  paresis  of  vasoconstrictors,  it  is  impossible  to  say." 
As  Claude  Bemara  pointed  out  that  marked  hypersemia  of  the  brain 
was  also  present,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  said  to  be  as 
obscure  as  that  of  the  facial  hyperiemia;  and  this  applies  as  well  to 
the  muscular  erethism. 

Castillo,"*  Binz,*"^*  Eagleton,'"   Kochmann*'*  and  others  have  wit- 
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nessed  the  preliminary  rise  of  the  blood- pressure  referred  to.  Abel,"* 
Rosen f eld,  **  CalM)t*"  and  others  did  not  observe  it;  while  the  third 
phase,  vasodilation,  was  noted  by  Zinimerberg,***  Gutnikow,*"  Pfiss- 
ler,^  Schule'=*  and  Rosenfeld.  The  fact  that  all  three  phases  may 
occnr,  as  shown  above,  accounts  for  the  contradictory  results  recorded 
by  various  investigators. 

That  the  vasoconstriction  is  due  to  augmentation  of  the  metabolic 
processes  in  the  vascular  walls  by  the  direct  action  of  the  alcoholized 
blood  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  investigators.  Wood  and 
Hoyt,'-"*  noted  that  alcohol  "elevates  the  blood-pressure  after  vasomotor 
paralysis  from  section  of  the  cervical  cord."  Their  experiments  tended 
to  show,  moreover,  that  the  cerebral  excitement  and  increased  activity 
were  due  "to  the  enormously  increased  flow  of  blood  running  riot  through 
the  cerebrum."  Ilemmeter'^  likewise  observed  a  marked  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood-llow,  and  a  still  greater  one  when  more  alcohol 
was  administ4»red;  in  some  of  Wood  and  Hoyt*s  experiments  the  speed 
of  the  current  increased  33  per  cent.  The  red  face  and  the  still  redder 
nose  and  eyes  of  the  common  drunkard  attest  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
prolonged  use  of  alcohol  the  arterioles  may  remain  dilated.  Finkeln- 
burg'^  found,  by  introducing  a  trocar  l)etween  the  vertebrie,  that  the 
cerebro-spinal  pressure  was  considerably  increased. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  general  vasoconstriction  upon  the  capil- 
laries, Kochmann'^  found  experimentally  that  "in  moderate  doses 
alcohol  increases  the  vascular  tension ;  when  the  rise  is  at  its  maximum, 
the  peripheral  vessels  are  dilated.*'  He  noted,  moreover,  that  the  latter 
effect  was  produced  "even  when  the  doses  are  too  weak  to  cause  an 
increase  of  vascular  tension." 

The  influence  of  large  doses  is  shown  by  the  experimental  observa- 
tion of  Wood  and  Hoyt'*'  that  "sometimes  no  effect  was  produced  until 
the  alcohol  had  been  given  in  sufticient  amounts  to  reduce  the  pressure." 
Vasodilation  may  also  occur  under  the  influence  of  small  doses.  Thus, 
Kellogg'*'-  states  that  "the  full  l)ounding  pulse  usually  produced  by  the 
administration  of  nn  ounce  or  two  of  brandy  properly  diluted,  ^ves  the 
impression  of  an  increased  vi«jor  of  heart  iiction.  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  <I('t<'rniine  the  blood-prossure  by  means  of  a  Riva-Rocci  instru- 
ment, or  (Jacrtncr's  tonometer,  to  discover  that  the  blood-pressure  is 
lowered  instojid  of  raised.  This  lowering  may  amount  to  twenty  or 
thirtv  niilliineters.  or  even  more." 

While  the  varying  etTerts  produce*!  by  alcohol  indicate  that  it  has 
no  direct  action  on  the  vasomotor  center  (which  would  always  be 
influenced  in  the  same  way)  tlioy  su^t^est.  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
due  to  an  intravascular  chemical  i)roc(»ss.  Calwt''"  found  that  alcohol 
did  not  influence  the  temperature  in  febrile  cases,  as  shown  by  1105 
measurements  taken  ])v  him  before,  during  and  after  its  administra- 
tion— an   observation   eonflruied   in   animals   hy   Wood   and   Iloyt.      This 
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eftdily  explained  by  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  oxygen.     Fever  being 

Mnpanied   by   a   marked   increase   in   the  blood's   oxygen   ratio,   the 

)hol  can  be  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  surplus  of  this  gas  and 

itself  consumed  in  the  febrile  process  without  appreciably  modifying 

sting  conditions.     In  the  healthy  individual,  however,  the  conditions 

^  reversed;  there  is  no  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  the  latter's 

ygen  being  in  part  consumed  by  the  alcohol,  functional  disturbances 

^r,  I.e.,  inadequate  tissue  metabolism,  as  shown  by  the  reduced  exere- 

on  of  COa  and  nitrogen,  lowered  heat-production  and  temperature  and 

•her  morbid  phenomena  reviewed.     As  it  is  only  in  healthy  individuals, 

ierefore,  that  the  variations  of  blood-pressure  have  been  observed,  and 

Uice  these  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the 

^flomotor  center,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  chemical   process  in  the 

'>lood  itself,  i.e.,  in  the  vessels. 

This  is   further  shown  by  the  fact  that  alcohol   so  modifies  the 
blood's  physical  properties  that  its  access  to  the  tissues  is  hampered. 
Thus,  Bouchard"*  states  that  alcohol,  owing  to  its  feeble  osmotic  power, 
inhibits  nutrition  by  delaying  the  penetration  of  plasma  into  the  cellular 
elements.     Burton-Opitz'**  found  that  it  reduced   the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  rendered  the  latter  abnormally  viscid.     Even  the  adrenoxi- 
dase,  a  globulin,  must  lose  some  of  the  fluidity  so  essential  to  its  cir- 
culation in  the  cellular  elements,  since,  as  stated  by  Halliburton,***  "it 
can  be  shown  that  the  globulins  require  a  lower  percentage  of  alcohol 
to  precipitate  them  than  the  albumins." 

Cellular  metabolism  being  now  inliibited  to  a  marked  de- 
gree,* the  sthenic  symptoms  are  replaced  by  general  asthenia  and 
maudlin  hebetude:  the  skeletal  muscles  become  relaxed  and 
unable  to  respond  ade(|uately  to  nervous  impulses.  The  gait 
Ixjcomes  staggering,  the  movements  irregular  and  uncertain, 
the  speech  thi^k  and  difficult,  and  the  eyes  half  closed  owing  to 
rela.xation  of  the  palpebral  muscles. 

Alcohol  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  excretion  of  the  latter  being  interfered  with 
through  the  increased  viscosity  of  the  plasma,  an  asphyxia-like 
condition,  sometimes  attended  with  beginning  cyanosis,  is  initi- 
ated. This  finally  causes  the  patient  to  fall  into  a  deep  tor- 
pid slumber  accompanied  l)y  stertorous  breathing,  due  to  relax- 
ation of  the  palatal  muscles. 

The  blood  is  depleted  to  such  a  depfree  of  its  oxygen  in  the  larger 
vessels  that  it  is  practically  venous  on  reaching  the  minute  intercellular 
capillaries.  The  experiments  of  Warren  P.  Lombard,'**  Dastre,'" 
Horsley,"*   DestrC'e,"*   Scheflfer'*®    and   others   have   shown    that   alcohol 
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caused,  at  first,  an  exacerbation  of  strength,  which  was  soon  replaoed 
by  marked  weakness  if  the  dose  was  sufficient,  and  that  large  doses 
invariably  reduced  the  muscular  power.  That  the  adynamia  is  not  doe 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  mascle  fiber  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  Cushny^s^^^  that  **aIcohol  has  no  effect  on  muscle  or  on 
peripheral  nerves  when  it  is  carried  to  them  by  the  blood."  The  period 
of  increased  muscular  power  is  due,  we  have  seen,  to  passive  l^ypenBOua 
of  the  muscular  elements,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  it  is  fictitkHU. 
Indeed,  as  sho\i7i  by  Destr^e  and  others,  fatigue  soon  sets  in  and 
becomes  marked.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  troops  deprived  of 
alcohol  stand  long  marches  with  much  less  fatigue  than  those  supplied 
with  it.  This  was  emphasized  anew  recently  by  Beyer***  and  Fntig. 
The  latter  obser>'er  states  that  since  Dutch  officers  and  men  were  given, 
in  1898,  the  option  of  drawing  the  money  value  of  their  alcoholic  ration, 
the  many  who  ceased  to  use  alcohol  have  shown  a  noticeable  increase 
in  their  resistance  to  fatigue  and  disease.  Conversely,  those  who  con- 
sumed alcohol,  while  competent  for  duty  during  peace,  quickly  suc- 
cumbed to  these  conditicms  during  active  service.  Alcohol  thus  debili- 
tates the  muscular  system  even  when  not  taken  in  toxic  doses.  Abel*** 
states  that  *^we  have  no  experimental  grounds  for  believing  that  small 
or  oven  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  exercise  any  beneficial  direct 
action  on  the  muscles  of  man  and  warm-blooded  animals." 

The  tliird  stage  includes  the  sjrmptoms  witnessed  in  indi- 
viduals said  to  be  "dead  drunk.*'  Here  an  entirely  different 
order  of  phenomena  is  observed.  The  patient  is  nnconscious, 
pale  or  perhaps  cyanotic,  and  his  surface  is  insensible  and  cold. 
All  the  senses  are  in  abeyance.  The  pulse  is  thin  and  compres- 
sible and  the  temperature  sometimes  extremely  low.  Tliis  con- 
dition mav  continue  several  hours — cases  in  which  it  lasts  over 
twelve  hours  l>eing  usually  fatal — and  gradual  recovery  occur, 
or  the  respiration  may  become  distant,  feeble  and  shallow,  and 
death  ensue  from  arrest  of  this  function. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  tlie  physical  alterations  and  viscid- 
ity of  tlie  blood,  but  also  to  its  aceumulaticm  in  the  large  cen- 
tral trunks,  especially  those  of  the  splanchnic  area.  The  peri- 
pheral organs,  including  the  brain,  being  partially  depleted, 
their  functions  arc  almost  in  alxnance.  When  this  reaches  a 
certain  limit  the  two  lobes  of  the  ])ituitary  are  themselves  ren- 
dered sufficiently  isduemic  to  paralyze  their  functions,  and 
death   ensues. 

A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  added  to  ftoa-wat4»r  containing  very 
young  fertilized  sea-urehin  egg!^  delays  markedly  cell-division  and  gas- 
tnilation,  and  so  impedes  the  motility  of  the  mesonohyma  cells  that  the 
develo]>ment  of  the  skeleton  is  markedly  impaired.  Tliis  is  due  to  the 
deprivation   of  what   oxygen   the  alcolnd    consnines,   metabolism   in   the 
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eelhilar  elemeiits  being  oorrespondingly  slowed.  The  action  of  alcohol 
en  the  bmnan  tiaeue-oell  differs  in  no  way  from  that  on  the  eggs  of 
tbe  aea-urehin.  Possessed  of  a  marked  affinity  for  water,  it  is  rapidly 
distributed  throughoat  the  blood-stream  and  at  once  enters  upon  its 
dfBftdly  work;  the  deppree  of  harm  done  being  commensurate  with  the 
quantity  thus  disseminated. 

Another  feature  of  the  morbid  process  forcibly  asserts  itself  at 
this  stage  of  poisoning.  As  is  well  known  and  as  recently  emphasized 
by  Ilodge,*^  traces  of  alcohol  suffice  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  yeast 
Dastre,**  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  while  soluble  ferments  could 
ezereise  their  specific  action  in  relatively  strong  solutions  of  alcohol — 
15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  trypsin — the  blood's  soluble  ferments, 
ineluding  fibrin  ferment,  are  but  slightly  soluble  even  in  very  weak 
solutions  of  alcohol,  «.e.,  4  per  cent.  The  nbrin  ferment  being,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  ttdrenoxidase,  it  follows  that  the  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
ingested  in  the  production  of  the  third  stage  not  only  dispossesses  this 
substance  of  the  oxygen  it  should  carry  to  the  tissues,  but  that  it 
actually  paralyzes  it 

It  is  when  bereft  of  its  vitalizing  properties,  therefore,  that  the 
blood  reaches  the  nerve-centers.  Indeed,  that  alcohol  is  a  paralysant 
of  the  nervous  system  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Bunge,'^  Schmiede- 
berg,"*  Ach  and  Kraepelin,***  Crothers""  and  many  other  investigators, 
while  Dogiel  found  that  large  doses  depressed  markedly  not  only  the 
motor,  but  also  the  sensory  nerve-centers.  This  necessarily  applies  to 
the  most  sensitive  of  them  all,  those  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  very 
source  of  the  body's  pabulum  vitw  is  thus  rendered  sterile,  since  the 
adrenals  must  soon  cease  to  functionate  as  well  as  their  center. 

The  treatment  of  alcohol  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The  present  conception  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  disease  is  based  on  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  kinetic  energy  yielded  while  this  agent 
18  being  burnt  in  the  body.*  The  claim  that  it  is  an  albumin- 
saving  food,  the  value  of  which  corresponds  with  its  dynamic 
equivalent  of  pure  food  hydrocarbon,  falls,  when  the  process 
through  which  it  saves  albumin  is  taken  into  consideration. 
To  rob  the  blood  of  its  oxygen  is  an  albumin-saving  process, 
but  at  the  expense  of  cellular  life;*  to  increase  the  viscidity 
and  decrease  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  an  albumin-saving 
process,  but  by  inhibiting  life.*  On  the  other  hand  the  kinetic 
c?nergy  it  liberates  in  the  form  of  heat  contributes  nothing  to 
the  vital  process.*     Alcohol,  therefore,  is  valueless  as  a  food. 

Evidence  to  this  effect  has  already  been  submitted.  Tliis  view  is 
further  emphasized  from  another  standpoint  by  Winfteld  S.  Hall***  in 
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the  following  words:  "Ethyl  alcohol  possesses  several  charaeteristios 
in  common  with  the  •  carbonaceous  foods,  e,g,  (1)  it  is  composed  of 
C,  H  and  O;  (2)  it  is  readily  oxidized  in  the  liver,  yielding  CO,  and 
HjO,  which  are  excreted;  (3)  it  yields  heat  incident  to  its  oxidation, 
and  this  heat  naturally  augments  the  body  income  of  heat;  (4)  inges- 
tion of  ethyl  alcohol  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  catabolism  of  carbona- 
ceous foods,  and  may  even  *8pare'  proteins. 

"In  this  connection,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  following  facts: 
(1)   All  vegetable  toxins  and  alkaloids  are  composed  of  the  same  kind 
of  Chemical  elements  as  enter  into  foodstuffs^  viz.,  C,  H,  O  and  N.     (2) 
Toxins  and  alkaloidal  poisons  in  general  are  oxidized  in  the  liver  through 
the  agency  of  oxidases,  wliose  function  is  to  oxidize,  and  thus  to  make 
harmless,   substances  which   would  act  as  protoplasmic  poisons  on  all 
cells  witli   which   they  come   in  contact.     When   motlerate  amounts  of 
such  toxins  are  taken  the  defences  of  the  system  are  sufficient  to  reduce 
them    to   a   harmless   condition   and    no   immediate    injury    results.     If 
larger  quantities  are  ingested  the  full  drug  effect  (narcotic  in  the  case 
of  alcohol)   is  immediately  experienced,  the  oxidases  of  the  system  being 
unable  to  defend  it  against  a  large  dose.     (3)  All  oxidation  yields  heat, 
whether  it  is  a  normal  catabolism  or  a  protective  oxidation.     That  the 
heat  from  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  not  a  normal  catabolism  for  the 
purpose  of  heat  liberation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberation  of  heat  through  oxidation  of  alcohol,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  falls,  because  of  increased  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface. 
This   increased   loss    is   due   to    dilatation   of   peripheral    vessels.      (4) 
Decreased   catabolism   of   carbonaceous   or   nitrogenous    foods   following 
ingestion  of  a  narcotic  is  a  universal  fact  depending  on  the  drug  effect 
and  giving  to  the  oxidized  narcotic  no  signincance  as  a  food.     It  may 
be  said  without  reservation  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  not  a  food  in  the  scien- 
tific significance  of  the  word." 

In  small  doses,  alcohol,  by  supplementing  the  heat  energy 
normally  produced  (through  the  interaction  of  adrenoxidase 
and  nucleo-proteid*)  with  the  artificial  energy  liberated  while 
it  is  being  oxidized,  augments  momentarily  the  activity  of  meta- 
bolism* and  the  antitoxic  activity  of  the  blood.  Its  action, 
in  this  connection,  becomes  serviceable  when,  after  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  under  the 
skin  (through  the  depressing  elTect  of  cold  upon  cutaneous 
metabolism*)  and  other  conditions  which  render  the  body  vul- 
nerable to  disease,  a  ])roph ylactic  is  demanded ;  or  to  counter- 
act promptly  (especially  if  given  in  warm  water)  the  toxic 
effects  of  depressing  poisons,  such  as  ptomains,  vemons,  chloral, 
veratrum  viride,  mushroom  poisoninrj,  etc. 

As  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  febrile  diseases,  however,  its 
})hy8iological  action  is  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  blood's 
defensive  processes.*  The  belief  of  its  advocates  that  it  does 
good  by  lowering  the  temperature,  the  blood-pressure  and  the 
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pulse-rate,  is  based  on  the  view  that  fever  is  a  pathological 
phenomenon.  In  truth,  fever  is  the  expression  of  the  body's 
power  to  defend  itself;  and  if  enough  alcohol  is  given  to  lower 
the  temperature,  it  can  serve  only  to  disarm  Nature's  own 
weapons.* 

G.  Rubin"*  found  experimentally  that  alcohol  decreased  decidedly 
the  resistance  of  animals  to  infection.     No  organic  lesions  were  present, 
and  it  appeared  to  weaken  directly  the  substance  or  substances  that 
inhibited  the  growth  and  toxic  action  of  bacteria,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  derived  from  the  leucocytes.     These  cells  themselves  appeared  to 
be  morbidly   influenced.     The  two   phases  of   the  action  of  alcohol  on 
the    immunizing    process — the    primary    ephemeral    spurt    of    antitoxic 
activity,  and  the  secondary  and  marked  depressing  influence — ^are  well 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation   from  H.   C.   Wood's  treatise:"" 
"Binz*"  found  that  alcohol  increases  the  resistive  power  of  the  dog  to 
septic  material,  but  his  experiments  seem  to  have  been  too  few  to  be  of 
value.     In  an  incomplete  research,  H.  A.  Hare  and  M.  E.  Pennington*** 
found  that  alcohol  increases  the  bactericidal  property  of  the  blood  at 
least   against    some    pathogenic    organisms.     Gruber'*'    affirms,    as    the 
result  of  experimentation,   that   the   frequent   administration   of   small 
doses  of  alcohol  to  guinea  pigs,  injected  with  bacillus  prodigiosus,  pro- 
longed   life,   and    in    some    instances    even    brought    about    restoration. 
Opposed  to  these  results  are  those  of  various  investigators.     Doyen*^ 
and  Thomas*"  both  found  that  alcohol  increases  the  liability  of  animals 
to    infection    with    cholera.     Abbott,"*    using    streptococcus    pyogenes, 
bacillus  coli,  or  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  found  that  the  alcohol- 
ized animals  died  with  much  more  certainty  than  did  those  of  the  con- 
trol experiments,  in  which   no  alcohol   was  given.     Del^'arde'**  reached 
the  result  that  alcohol   destroys   the  immunization  of  rabbits  against 
tetanus  and  anthrax.     Laitinen,'**  in   a   verj'   elalwrate   research   upon 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  animals,  representing  six  species  of  mam- 
mals and  birds,  using  anthrax,  tubercle  bacilli,  and  diphtheria   toxin, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  diminishes  very   distinctly   the 
resistance   of    the    body   towards    infections.     Pawlowsky^**-    found    that 
alcoholized  animals  reacted  much  more  freely  to  staphylococcus  citrous 
than   did   the  normal   animal.     Kogler   and   Gruber*"   determined   that 
alcoholization  increases  the  mortality  of  animals  infected  with  the  pneu- 
mobacillus.     Goldberg'**  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  anthrax  on  pigeons.     Ausems'**  found  that  the  administra- 
tion of   alcohol   in   small   doses   to   rabbits   before   infection   diminished 
their  resistance."     Although  the  results  of  both  sets  of  observers  har- 
monize with  mv  views,   the  fact  remains   that   those   who   found   that 
alcohol  inhibited  the  protective  functions  are  decidedly  in  the  majority. 
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BROMIDES. 
(Bromides  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  etc,) 

Physiological  Action. — The  primary  effect  of  potasBium 
bromide  is  to  depress  tlie  functional  activity  of  the  general 
vasomotor  center  and  thus  to  cause  relaxation  of  all  veaacls  pro- 
vided with  a  muscular  coat.*  The  large  central  vascular  trunks 
accommodating  more  blood,  the  capillaries  of  all  organs,  particu- 
larly those  of  brain  and  skin,  are  more  or  less  depleted  and 
their  functional  activity  is  correspondingly  lowered.*  Hence 
its  quieting  influence  on  cerebral  excitement  and  its  anaesthetiz- 
ing effect  upon  the  cutaneous  sensory  and  end-organs,  the  main 
feature  of  its  action  as  depresso-motor  agent.* 

The  ephemeral  tetanoid  condition  observed  in  fross  by  Laborde,* 
Purser *'"  and  others,  when  even  small  doses  are  injected*  is  but  a  proof 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  arteries.  The  peripheral  arterioles  being  alao 
relaxed,  an  influx  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  takes  pla^  and 
the  sensory  end-organs  being  suddenly  stimulated,  they  incite  reflex 
spasm.  But  this  stage  is  temporary.  As  is  well  known,  the  spasms 
caused  by  str^'chnine  in  frogs  can  be  prevented  by  anesthetizing  ths 
skin.  The  depletion  caused  by  the  bromides  produces  a  similar  anasthe- 
sia.  During  poisoning,  this  may  become  so  marked  that,  as  observed 
by  Purser  in  frogs  and  Eulenbcrg  and  Guttmann**'  in  rabbits,  the  ani- 
mal, though  able  to  jump,  may  be  pricked,  pinched  or  burned,  and  yet 
show  no  evidence  of  pain.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  peripheral  capil- 
laries is  soon  reducea  and  the  true  effects  of  the  drug  appear.  **After 
a  short  time/'  writes  Wood,"*  "this  stage  of  muscular  excitement  gives 
way  to  one  of  great  muscular  relaxation  and  total  abolition  of  reflex 
actions" — the  capillaries  of  tlie  contractile  elements  being  themselves 
dejirived  more  or  less  of  blood. 

The  action  on  the  brain  is  similar.  The  congestive  stage  due  to 
relaxation  of  tlie  terminal  arteries  is  occasionally  witnessed,  the  drug 
then  causing  headache,  irritability  and  redness  of  tongue  (Manquat), 
or  what  has  Ihhmi  termed  "broniomaiiia,"  cases  of  which  have  been 
reported  by  Voisin,  Stark,  Kiernan,  Mover,  Rockwell,  Spitzka  and 
others.'**  As  a  rule,  however,  the  recession  of  blood  occurs  before  excita- 
tion can  take  place.  As  shown  by  All)ertoni'^  it  so  obtunds  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  cortex  that  its  electrical  excitation  can  no  longer  pro- 
voke epileptiform  convulsions,  while  Sokolowsky"'  observed  that  ''large 
doses  of  bromide  cause  nnatnia  of  the  brain."  That  this  is  due  to  reces- 
sion of  the  bI(K)(l,  due,  in  turn,  to  p'neral  vasodilation,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Schonten'"  found  manonietrically  that  even  small  doses  of 
jyotassium  bromide  lowered  the  blood- pressure.  De  Fleury  has  also 
observed  this  phenomenon.     A  similar  effect  is  caused,  as  is  well  known, 
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by  dividing  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  i.e.,  the  general  vasomotor 
path,  and  by  removal  of  the  pituitary  body,  the  seat  of  the  general 
vaaoBiotor  center. 

The  diminution  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  various 
organs*  impairs  their  functional  activity.  The  temperature 
is  lowered  and  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the 
akin  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Mental  torpor,  defective  memory, 
difficult  enunciation,  somnolence,  depression  of  spirits  (lapsing 
at  times  into  melancholia)  are  also  observed  in  some  cases  when 
the  doses  are  frequently  repeated.  Digestion  is  impaired  in 
some  subjects,  owing  to  deficient  secretion  of  saliva  and  gas- 
tric juice.  Sexual  weakness  is  often  produced,  erethism  of  the 
sexual  organs  necessitating  a  marked  degree  of  vascular  engorge- 
ment. A  similar  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  arterioles  of  the 
iris*  may  also  cause  dilation  of  the  pupils.  The  circulatory 
torpor*  in  the  skeletal  muscles  may  entail  muscular  relaxation  and 
weakness;  but  of  all  the  muscular  organs,  the  lieart  suffers 
most  from  the  deficiency  of  blood,*  and  its  contractile  power  is 
greatly  diminished.  This  constitutes  an  additional  factor  in 
the  morbid  process,  since  it  tends  further  to  reduce  both  the 
vascular  pressure  and  the  speed  of  the  blood-current  in  the 
capillary  system. 

As  shown  below,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  reduced  by  bro- 
mides— a  phenomenon  partly  due  to  the  recession  of  blood  to  the  deeper 
vessels.  Quite  familiar  to  all  laryngologists  is  the  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  which  is 
quite  perceptible  after  a  single  dose  of  30  grains  (2  gms. ).  The  cere- 
bral phenomena  are  also  of  common  observation.  Ctubler'^^  found  that 
2  to  4  gms.  (30  to  60  grains)  daily  sufliced  in  some  cases  to  induce 
melancholia,  even  in  maniacal  subjects.  Weir  Mitchell*^  and  others 
have  reported  similar  instances.  Diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion 
was  observed  by  Gubler,  Rabuteau'*"  and  other  clinicians.  As  to  the 
influence  of  vascular  depletion  on  the  pupil.  Ijandois'"  states,  referring 
to  the  blood- ves.sels  of  the  iris,  that  '^everything  that  diminishes  the 
amount  of  blood  dilates  the  pupil."  As  to  the  rAle  of  the  heart  in  the 
morbid  process  Wood"*  concludes  that  "the  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure 
is  certainly  largely  of  cardiac  origin,"  though  he  considers  it  probable 
that  "the  vasomotor  system  also  shares  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
drug." 

Bromism. — When   large  doses  are  administered  during  a 
prolonged  period,  the  oxygenizing  power  of  the  blood  becomes 
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inadequate.*     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  is  the  case  vith 
all  organs  that  are  remote  from  the  splanchnic  area  (in  whid\ 
the  blood  accumulates  when  the  vessels  are  dilated),  the  pitu- 
itary body  also  becomes  ischa^mic,  and  the  adrenals  are  inade- 
quately stimulated.*     Their  secretion  being  materially  reduced, 
the  pro{)ortion  of  adrenoxidase  formed  is  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  organism  at  large,  i.e.,  to  sustain  nutrition.* 

The   condition   known   aa  **bromism"   appears   when  this 
condition  is  added  to  the  primary  vasomotor  paresis  caused  by 
the  drug.*     It  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
impaired  catabolism  and  to  the  resulting  torpor  of  the  elim- 
inatory  functions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  intestinal  and  respira- 
tory tracts,  the  drug  and  imperfectly  catibolized  wastes  accu- 
mulate in  the  system  at  large.     Hence  the  marked  cutaneous 
disorders  observed  in  this  condition,  the  latter  varying  from 
an  erythematous  and  rubeoliform  fclush  to  acne,  pustules,  fur- 
uncular  swellings,  more  or  less  extensive  ulcerations  and  even 
gangrene — all    aggravated    by    the    cutaneous    denutrition.     A 
typical  sign  of  adrenal  insufficiency*  is  frequently  observed  in 
these  cases,  viz.,  copper-colored  blotches. 

The  other  symptoms  of  bromism  are  but  exaggerations  of 
those  produced  l)y  smaller  quantities  of  the  drug.*  Mentiil 
tor])()r  lapses  into  stupidity,  the  facial  expression  recalling  that 
of  an  idiot.  The  senses  are  also  greatly  weakened.  The  eyes 
lose  their  lustre,  and  are  surrounded  by  dark  rings,  and  the 
])upils  are  more  or  less  widely  dilated.  Hallucinations,  visions, 
littler  listlessness  or  nielancliolia  with  outbursts  of  mania,  mav 

* 

preecMle  the  ultimate  issue,  cerebral  paralysis.  The  muscular 
w(»akness  gradually  becomes  complete  adynamia.  The  tempera- 
ture is  greatly  reduced,  the  h(»art\s  action  is  hardly  perceptible 
and  tlie  respiration  becomes  corresjmndingly  feeble  and  shallow. 
Tho  patient  gradually  sinks  into  a  condition  of  general  impot- 
ence, hardly  abb*  even  to  ingest  bis  food,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease,  especially  pneu- 
monia, or  to  la])se  suddenly  into  eonui,  the  precursor  of  death. 

Tlio  action  on  tlio  adronal  contor  in  but  a  eonntrrpart  of  that  on 
other  orpins.  Tlio  inhibition  of  thi*  functionsi  of  the  salivary  glands 
obsprvod  by  (*ubIor.  Rabutoau  and  others.  iUustrates  the  action  of  the 
drupf  on  secretory  orj^ans  in  general.     The  diminution  of  saliva  merely 

•  Author's  concluMion. 
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typifies,  therefore,  the  corresponding  ^ect  on  the  adrenals,  i.e.,  a  dimin- 
ution of  secretion.  The  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  normallv 
causes  a  reducticm  of  the  temperature.  Martin-Damourette  and  Pelvet"* 
found  that  the  entire  surface  was  hypothermic.  Wood^^  also  states 
that  in  warm-blooded  animals,  toxic  doses  of  potassium  bromide  lower 
very  decidedly  the  temperature.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  recession 
of  blood  from  the  surface;  but  actual  reduction  of  activity  of  all  oxida- 
tion processes  is  shown  by  the  fact  observed  by  H.  Bill,"*^  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lungs  is  markedly  decreased  by 
large  doses.  The  excretion  of  urea  has  been  studied  by  various  inves- 
tigators, but  with  contradictory  results — a  fact  explained  by  the  renal 
irritation,  which,  according  to  Pletzer,'*^  large  doses  provoke.  Skoog,'" 
who  reported  several  cases  of  bromism,  including  some  presenting  mental 
disturbances,  noted  that  "after  a  few  weeks  cellular  resistance  is  low- 
ered, the  degree  depending  on  the  individual  susceptibility  and  amount 
of  drugging." 

Tlie  torpor  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  capillaries,  coupled  with  the 
lowered  oxidizing  efficiency  of  the  blood  itself,  favors  the  accumulation 
of  the  drug  in  the  system.  Wood  states  that  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  refers  to  the  labors  of  Doyon  and 
Cazeneuve,*"  confirmed  by  those  of  F6r6  and  Herbert,"*  as  showing  that 
bromide  of  potassium  "is  stored  up  in  the  nerve-centers  much  more 
largely  than  elsewhere."  The  elimination  occurs,  in  part,  through  the 
skin  as  shown  by  eruptions,  pustules  having  been  found  by  Guttmann"* 
and  others  to  contain  the  drug.  The  \iolet  areola  observed  around  the 
cutaneous  lesions  is  characteristic  of  bromism,  according  to  F^r6.^  It 
is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  deficient  local  oxygenation,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  gangrenous  plaques  observed  by  Mallierbe,'**  Darnall"*  and 
others.  That  the  salt  is  also  eliminated  in  the  perspiration,  the  urine, 
and  the  fseces  is  well  known. 

The  predilection  of  cases  of  bromism  to  pneumonia  has  been 
emphasized  by  F4r6.  Baker**®  ascribes  the  predisposition  of  epileptics 
to  phthisis  to  the  excessive  use  of  bromides.  Cushny*^  states  that  the 
patient  "is,  of  course,  liable  to  fall  a  victim  to  infectious  disease,"  and 
that  "in  a  number  of  cases  of  chronic  bromide  poisoning,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  has  been  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia." 

Acute  Poisoning. — Acute  intoxication  in  abnormal  'sub- 
jects who  had  not  previously  taken  the  drug  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
witnessed.  An  ounce  (30  grammes)  has  been  ingested  with- 
out causing  more  than  a  temporary  attack  of  bromism.  A 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  oosophagus  and  stomach,  foetid 
breath,  intense  headache   (due  to  hypera^mia  of  the  cerebral 
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capillaries  owing  to  relaxation  of  their  arterioles*)  difiBcnlt 
ideation  and  perhaps  aphasia,  hypotbennia,  cutaneous  anss- 
thesia,  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  with  concomitant 
or  subsequent  drowsiness  which  may  persist  several  days^  and 
be  followed  by  slow  recovery. 

In  mammals,  as  well  as  in  frogs,  toxio  doses  cause  death  by  pro- 
voking, as  shown  by  Kulenburg  and  Guttman,"*  symptoms  similar  to 
those  ob8er\;ed  in  man,  i.e.,  general  paralysis  of  all  functions.  Promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  evidence  of  impaired  Oxygenation,  ue.,  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  and  gradual  respiratory  failure,  the  animal 
dying  of  asphyxia.     The  heart  is  invariably  arrested  in  diastole. 

The  treatment  of  bromide  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — The  action  of  the  bromides  thus  inter- 
preted, accounts  readily  for  their  beneficial  effects  in  the  vari- 
ous conditions  in  which  they  are  generally  employed.  Though 
their  use  is  to  be  deprecated*  in  epilepsy  as  curative  agents, 
since  they  aggravate  the  disease  by  inhibiting  catabolism  and 
therefore  the  destruction  of  the  spasmogenic  wastes,*  the  fact 
that  the  accesses  are  partly  due,  as  will  be  shown,  to  excessive 
vascular  tension*  (caused  by  these  wastes)  renders  their  em- 
ployment permissible  to  ward  off  the  attacks.  This  applies  as 
well  to  tetanus,  puerperal  eclampsia  and  kindred  disorders.* 
The  value  of  the  bromides  in  the  various  forms  of  nervous  and 
mental  excitement  is  likewise  explained,  since  all  nervous  struc- 
tures are  channels  for  adrenoxidase.*  Excitement  being  due 
to  hypera^mia  of  nervous  elements,  the  depletion  of  these  ele- 
ments tliat  general  vasodilation  insures,  affords  the  required 
relief.  The  same  physiol()<rical  proc(»ss  accounts*  for  the  value 
of  the  bromides  in  abnormal  sexual  excitement,  nymphomania 
for  example,  in  titerine  disorders  due  to  local  hyperaemia,  in 
seminal  emissions  due  to  a  similar  condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
in  various  subacute  inflammatorv  disorders. 

VER^VTRl  M  VIRIDE. 

Physiological  Action. — The  action  of  veratrum  viride  has 
in  recent  vears  been  said  to  resemble  that  of  aconite,  but  this 
certainly  is  not  the  case.  The  syni])toins  ascribed  by  the  au- 
thors of  certain  text-books  are  those  of  veratnne,  an  alkaloid 
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deriyed  from  Verairum  Sehadilla,  and  which  occurs  only  in 
traces  in  siiitable  preparations  of  veratrum  viride  and  whose 
effects  do  not  appear  even  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  latter 
drug.  Veratrine  is  an  unreliable  agent  and  should  not  be 
used  internally. 

Veratrum  viride,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  valuable  remedy 
when  judiciously  employed.  By  depressing  directly  the  gen- 
eral* vasomotor  center,  it  enables  us  to  lower  excessive  arterial 
tension  and  to  relieve  an  overburdened  heart.  It  does  this  by 
causing  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  splanchnic  area  and 
other  great  vessels  of  the  trunk. 

The  most  valuable  observations  upon  the  action  of  veratrum  viride 
per  ae  are  those  of  H.  C.  Wood/"  who  found  experimentally  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  main  active  principle  of  veratrum  viride,  jervine, 
was  a  ''depressing  action"  upon  "the  vasomotor  centers."  "The  cir- 
culatory phenomena,"  sajrs  this  author,  "were  primary  slowing  of  the 
pulse  with  later  rapid  pulse  and  a  progressive  falling  of  the  arterial 
pressure  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  While  it  is  probable  that  the 
**primary  slo^iing"  was  due  to  a  slight  preliminary  stimulation  of  the 
general  vasomotor  center,  the  subsequent  fall  of  blood- pressure  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  inhibition  of  the  heart,  since  Wood  also  says:  "The 
slowing  of  the  pulse  was  not  due  to  any  effect  on  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  the  jervme  acting  as  usual  after  section  of  these  nerves."  The 
central  action  of  the  drug  is  emphasized  by  the  statement  that:  "As, 
however,  asphyxia,  not  galvanization  of  a  sensory  nerve,  produces  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  poisoned  animal,  it  is  evident  that  jervine  depresses  the 
vasomotor  centers."  Pesci***  confirmed  these  observations  clinically  in 
19  cases,  all  of  which  showed  reduction  of  exaggerated  arterial  tension. 
Similar  observations  have  been  recorded  by  others. 

But  this  applies  only  to  experimental  (and,  therefore,  relatively 
large)  doses  of  jervine;  as  shown  below,  veratrum  viride  contains  also  a 
small  proportion  of  another  alkaloid,  veratroidine,  the  effects  of  which 
only  become  manifest  when  large  doses  of  veratrum  viride  are  adminis- 
tered. 

The  vasodilation  produced  being  commensurate  with  the 

size  of  the  (therapeutic)   dose  given,  we  can  at  will  regulate 

the  vascular  tension  when  this  becomes  excessive;  again,  as  a 

given  dose  repeated  at  appropriate  intervals  sustains  the  effect, 

we  can  hold  the  blood-pressure  in  check  until  the  danger  is 

past.     Finally,   as    the   general    vasomotor    center    recuperates 

promptly  when  the  use  of  the  drug  is  not  too  prolonged,  the 

depression  induced  is  readily  recovered  from — which  is  not  the 

case  when  bleeding,  employed  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  is 

resorted  to. 
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H.  G.  Wood  has  long  maintained  that  veratrum  viride  replaces 
bleeding  advantageously,  and  that  "the  patient  is  bled  into  his  own  cir> 
culation"   by   it.     In    pneumonia,   for   instance,   he   deems    it   the  beat 
remedy  at  our  disposal.    This  view  is  sustained  by  considerable  clinica/ 
evidence.     Gilardoni,^*"  in  an  exhaustive  experimental   and  clinical  re- 
search, reached  a  similar  conclusion.     He  found  that  the  effect  increased 
with  the  dose,  but  that  it  was  more  marked  when  the  drug  was  given 
hypodermically.     No   other   drug   decreased   the   arterial    tension   with 
safety  to  such  an  extent.  .  In  one  case,  the  patient  took  at  one  d<Me 
the  entire  quantity  intended  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  showed  as 
morbid  symptoms  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.     J.  B.  Tuttle***  also  witneaied 
a  case  in  which  a  man  took  by  mistake,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  Norwood's  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  instead  of  four 
drops.     Some   vomiting,   slight   pallor  and  marked  weakness  were  the 
only  symptoms  observed. 

Untoward    Effects. — A    large    dose    of    veratrum    viride 

brings  out  the  physiological  effects  of  veratroidiue,  an  alkaloid 

present  in  too  small   a  proportion  in  a  therapeutic   dose  to 

provoke  morbid  effects.     These  occur  in  addition  to  a  further 

depressing  action  upon  the  general  vasomotor  center  and  the 

resulting  decline  of  arterial  pressure,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  some 

hypothermia   and    cold   sweating,    all   with   feeble   pulse   and 

respiration. 

These  are  the  cases  usually  met  with  in  practice.  Besides  the 
instances  witnessed  by  Gilardoni  and  Tuttle,  referred  to  above,  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  foregoing  svTnptoms  were  present,  by 
Pedigo,^  Brothers,'**  and  others.  Wood"*  alludes  to  several  instances 
in  which  teaspoonfiil  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  were  followed  by  recovery. 
The  other  cases  mentioned  also  recovered  under  appropriate  treatment. 
In  an  experimental  research,  verntroidine  was  found  by  Wood***  **to  be 
more  irritant  than  jervine,  producing  usually  vomiting  and  some  purg- 
ing." 

Acute  Poisoning. — A  poisonous  dose  of  veratrum  viride 
introduces  new  factors  in  the  morbid  procowss.  By  lowering  the 
blood-pressure  to  an  excessive  degree,  the  blood  is  caused  to 
accumulate  in  the  large  central  vascular  trunks,  now  widely 
dilated.  This  entails  lowered  oxygenation  in  all  peripheral 
tissues,*  as  shown  by  the  marked  hypothermia  present,  and 
slowing  of  the  blood-current  in  all  organs.  The  fimctions  of 
the  pituitary  body,  inchiding  the  adrenal  center,  being  depressed 
from  the  same  cause,  less  adronoxidase  is  supplied  to  the  blood 
— another   feature    that   entails    lowered    oxygenation.*     As    a 

•  Author's  concluftion. 

"» Gilardoni:    Gaz.   Mod.   Italiana.   Nos.    10,   11,   12.   1902. 

"«J.   B.   Tuttlo:     N.   Y.  Med.   Jour..   June  18.   1892. 

""  PedlpTO:     Va.   Med.    Mthly..   Sept..   1889. 

'**  Brothers:     MittheilunRen  des  Vereins  der  Aerzto  in  Medicin,  Oct,  1889. 

^••Wood:     Imc.   Ht..   p.   370.   thirteenth   edition.    1906. 

«»Wood:    Phila.   Med.  Times,  Aug.  22.  Sept.  12,  1874. 
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Tesult  of  this,  toxic  waste-products  gradually  accumulate  in  the 
blood,  and  as  such  wastes  violently  stimulate  the  general  vaso- 
motor center,  causing  general  vasoconstriction,  the  specific  ef- 
fects of  the  drug,  vasodilation,  suddenly  disappear.  These  are 
80on  replaced,  however,  by  another  cause  of  general  vasodilation, 
i.  e.,  inhibition  of  the  functions  of  the  pituitary  body  and  heart, 
due,  as  we  have  seen,^®^  to  excessive  constriction  of  the  arteries 
that  supply  these  organs.* 

The  transition   stage   from   the   legitimate  effects   of  the 
drug  to  the  phase  of  inhibition  is  marked  by  a  clearly-defined 
sign:     the    pulse,    previously    soft    and    large    and    somewhat 
more  frequent,  now  begins  to  drop  steadily,  until  from  per- 
haps 90,  it  falls  to  50,  40,  and  even  t30  per  minute.     This  is 
due  to  the  increasing  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood-stream  upon 
the  heart.*     Another  result  of  the  increasing  vascular  tension 
is  violent  retching  and  vomiting,  due  to  the  onslaught  of  blood 
in  the  gastric  vessels,  and  the  resulting  reflex  (vagal)  action.* 
The  heart,   whose  work  is  markedlv   increased   while   its 
nutrition  is  reduced*  (the  ischemia  of  the  pituitary  aiding  the 
latter  by  depriving  the  blood  of  adrenoxidase* ) ,  soon  begins  to  * 
yield.     While  the  period  of  inhibition  is  only  in  its  incipiency, 
i.e.,  while  the  heart's  action  is  not  very  slow,  its  action  may 
suddenly  be  rendered  rapid,  weak,  and  perhaps  irregular  by  a 
physical  exertion.     Even  in  the  absence  of  such   an  exciting 
cause,  the  organ  soon  assumes  this  gait — that  of  impending  ar- 
rest.    Relaxation  of  the  vessels,  due  to  loss  of  the  propulsive 
p)ower  of  the  heart,  now  recurs.     The  blood  once  more  receding 
to  the  deeper  trunks,*   the   skin   becomes   cold,   clammy,  and 
bedewed  with,  cold  sweat,  and  the  prostration  is  extreme.     The 
brain  likewise  being  deprived  of  much  of  its  blood,  vertigo,  loss 
of   vision,   and   unconsciousness    occur    in    rapid    succession. 
Finally,  the  pituitary  and  heart-muscle  receiving  an  insufficient 
amount  of  blood  to  subsist,*  the  pul^:e  becomes  thready  and  then 
imperceptible,  the  heart  ceasing  its  work  in  diastole.     This  is 
preceded,  however,  by  arrest  of  the  respiration,  owing  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  venous  blood  is  no  longer  projected  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  to  the  pulmonary  alveoli  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.* 
Briefly,  wo  have  (1)  recession  of  blood  to  the  deep  chan- 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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nels;  (2)  accumulation  of  h}'pocatabolized  wastes  in  the  peri- 
pheral and  cerebro-central  capillaries;  (3)  excessive  excitation 
of  the  general  vasomotor  center  and  general  vasoconstriction; 
(4)  lethal  vasomotor  inhibition  of  the  pituitary  and  heart. 

H.  C.  Wood,*"  many  years  ago,  and  again  recjently  with  BL  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,**  found  that  when  given  hypodermically  in  toxic  doses,  vera- 
troidine  "caused  an  enormous  rise  of  blood-pressure."  This  oould  not 
be  ascribed  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the  vasomotor  center,  but 
to  deficient  oxidation,  since  the  author  found  that  "it  did  not  occur  when 
artificial  respiration  was  maintained'' — a  procedure  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  air  intake.  He  ascribes  it  to  "centric  asphyxia,'"  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  inert  COa  are  in  reality 
due  to  toxic  waste  products.  Again,  the  cardiac  inhibition  was  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  the  lethal  phenomena,  for  H.  C.  Wood  and  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,  referring  to  the  former's  earlier  articles  state  tliat  "in  these 
it  was  noted  that  the  veratroidine  was  an  extremely  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  inhibitory  nerves,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  by  it  a 
cardiac  arrest  which  was  immediately  put  an  end  to  by  section  of  the 
vagi."  Finally,  if  the  lethal  vasodilation  is  due  to  inhibition,  and  not 
to  the  vasomotor  depressor  jervine,  a  dose  of  the  violent  vasomotor 
stimulant  veratroidine  should  counteract  it.  Wood  states  that  '^an 
animal,  apparently  dead,  could  be  restored  to  life  by  vagal  section,  or 
by  giving  more  of  the  poison"  referring  to  veratroidine. 

The  treatment  of  veratrum  viride  poisoning  is  described  in 
a  special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapeutics. — In  the  incipient  stage  of  pneumonia  when 
excessive  general  vasoconstriction*  tends  to  asphyxiate  the  pa- 
tient by  gorging  his  lungs  \\ith  blood,  veratrum  viride  in  small 
therapeutic  doses,  given  frequently  until  dyspnoea  is  relieved 
and  the  pulse  is  less  tense,  is  a  life-saving  measure  by  causing 
general  vasodilation  and  relieving  the  heart  of  undue  resistance. 
It  is  of  especial  advantage  in  plethoric  subjects.  Veratrum 
viride  is  also  of  value  in  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  puer- 
peral eclampsia  and  epikpsij,  to  prevent  convulsions,  which  are 
due  in  part  to  excessive  vasoconstriction  and  hypersemia  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.*  It  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  palli- 
ative, however,  since  it  tends  to  encourage  h}7)ocatabolism  and 
the  accumulation  of  spasmogenic  toxic*  wastes  in  the  blood. 
Veratrum  viride  is  also  of  value  in  localized  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses such  as  cerehrUis,  mcninfjiiis,.  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis, 
to  antagonize  excessive  hypenrniia.  By  causing  general  vasodi- 
lation it  is  also  advantageous  in  aneurism,  especially  when  there 
is  danger  of  rupture. 


•  Author's  conrJuf>ion. 
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Physiological  Action. — In  therapeutic  doses,  aconite  de- 
presses the  sympathetic  center  and  causes  general  dilation  of 
the  arterioles.*  An  excess  of  blood  being  admitted  into  tlie 
capillaries,  passive*  hyperaemia  is  produced.  Small  doses  infre- 
quently repeated  may  thus  cause  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth;  if 
frequently  repeated,  or  if  full  doses  are  given,  a  characteristic 
symptom  appears,  viz.,  tingling,  or  prickling,  felt  at  first 
either  in  the  nose,  lips,  tongue,  or  finger-tips,  and  due  to  hyper- 
aemia of  the  sensory  terminals  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes.* 

The  prevailing  view  that  aconitinc  causes  the  characteristic  ting- 
ling by  a  local  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  sensory  terminals  involves 
the  a8<4umption  that — inasmuch  as  Vw  grain  (0.001  gui.)  of  aconitinc 
caust  d  Dr.  Meyer's  death,  and  also  that  of  a  case  reported  by  L^pine^ — 
a  Holutiun  of  1  in  8,000,000  (basing  the  calculation  on  only  16  pounds 
of  blood  and  disregarding  the  lymph-vessels  into  which  the  plasma  is 
cron^tantly' flowing)  is  the  active  factor  in  the  process.  Granting  even 
that  it  has  run  safely  the  gauntlet  of  the  antitoxic  substances  of  the 
blood,  this  view  does  not  appeal  to  reason.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
vheu  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  tingling  develops  into 
hypersestheftia,  as  it  does  at  times  in  experimental  animals,  who  jump 
about  to  avoid  contact  of  their  feet  with  the  floor  and  show  evidences  of 
severe  pain  by  their  cries,  and  the  fact  that  severe  neuralgic  pains  occur 
in  some  cases  of  poisoning.  These  efl^ects  are  obviously  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  strength  of  the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  thoroughly  logical  explanation  of  these  phenomena — and  concurrently 
of  all  the  other  sjTnptoms  enumerated  in  the  general  text — in  the  sud- 
den flooding  of  sensory  elements  with  arterial  blood.  The  dilation  of 
the  arterioles  is  generally  recognized:  Shoemaker,**  for  instance,  states 
that  '*owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  blood- pressure  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  arterioU's  caused  by  the  aconite,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  at  first 
brought,  with  the  increased  blood-flow,  to  the  surface." 

ITntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — When  a  large  dose  of 
aconite  or  aconitinc  is  taken,  this  passive  h}T)eraemia  provokes 
a  sensation  of  warmth  throughout  the  body,  including  the  skin, 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  stomach,  and  redness  of  the  face.  This 
is  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  sjTnptom,  tingling,  which 
may  now  spread  over  large  areas — owing  to  flooding  of  the  sen- 
sory terminals  with  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma.*  The  nerves 
themselves,  especially  the  upper  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  may 
also  become  hyponemic,*  and  cause  acute  lancinating  pain. 
Among  other  symptoms  observed  that  are  ascribable  to  this 


•  Author's  conclusion. 
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cause*  are  cephalalgia,  tinnitus  aurium,  pliotophobia,  dilation 
of  the  pupil,  increase  of  cardiac  power  and  of  respiraton 
activity,  salivation,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  piniritus. 

Such  a  dose  mav   introduce  another  morbid   factor,  i,e., 
depression,  then  paresis  of  the  test-organ,  and  through  it  of  the 
adrenal  center.     The  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  being  corres- 
pondingly reduced,  general  hyporaetabolism  follows  in  all  tissues, 
including  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  heart. 

"In  the  very  beginning  of  aconite  poisoning,"  writes  Wood,  **tbe 
l)odily  temperature  may  rise  slightly,  but  in  severe  poisoning  a  very 
pronounced  fall  occurs."     The  relationship  of  paralysis  of  the  adrenal 
functions  with  this  jihenomenon   is  not  only  suggested  by  the  rOle  of 
their  secretion  in  general  oxygenation,  but  also  by  the  concurrent  "fall 
of   the  arterial    pressure,   which,"   as   stated  by   Wood,    "progressively 
increases    to    the    end."     Now,    Strehl    and    Weiss**    found    that    after 
removal  of  one  adrenal,  the  blood -pressure  fell  4  or  5  m.m.  Hg.,  but 
that  when  the  second  adrenal  was  removed,  the  blood-pressure  fell  at 
once  20  or  30  m.m.  and  continued   to   fall   till   death   ensued.     More- 
over, clamping  of  the  adrenal  veins — through  which  the  secretion  passes 
to  the  blood— caused  the  pressure  to  fall,  while  their  release  at  once 
caused  it  to  rise.     What  paralysis  of  the  adrenal  center  means  under 
such  conditions  is  self-evident. 

Several  investigators,  Boehm  and  Wartmann,***  Guilland**  and 
others  hold  that  aconite  causes  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  But,  as 
stated  by  Wood,"®  the  stimulating  action  of  the  drug  on  the  vasomotor 
system  is  not  proved  by  their  researches.  Interpreted  from  my  stand- 
point, these  investigators  obsen'cd  the  intercurrent  rise  which  precedes 
convulsions.  But  as  the  latter  are  due  to  toxic  waste  products  of  hypo- 
catabolism  (owing  to  thoir  imperfect  elimination  from  the  spinal  sys- 
tem, an  incident  of  the  local  ischemia),  we  cannot  incriminate  the  drug. 
Another  misleading  factor  is  the  su])p<)sed  ])hysiological  inhibition  of  the 
heart  by  the  vagus.  Wo  have  seen  tliat  tliis  phenomenon  is  a  morbid 
one,  and  that  the  nerves  the  vagus  su])plies  to  the  heart  are  vasomotor. 
Hence  the  preliminary  slowing  by  an  excess  of  blood  admitted  into  the 
heart  and  tlie  subse<iuent  tachycardia  due  to  general  vasodilation. 
(Marey's  law). 

When  the  dose  is  sufTiciently  large  to  prove  fatal,  the  capil- 
lary hyperaMiiia  is  ])roni|)tly  succt'oded  by  capillary  ischa?mia, 
caused  by  retrocession  of  tlio  l)l(>od  from  all  capillaries,  and  its 
aecunuilation  in  the  deeper  and  widely  dilated  trunks,  especially 
those  of  the  splanchnic  area.*  This  is  due  to  the  arrest  of 
adrenal  functions  and  the  resultinor  depression  of  metabolic  ac- 
tivity in  the  muscular  laver  of  all  ve>sels.* 

This  inaugurates  the  stage  of  <zeneral  depression  and  finally 
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collapse.  The  patient  complains  of  great  weakness,  and  of 
feeling  cold  and  numb,  the  peripheral  sensitive  organs  being  now 
depleted  of  their  blood.  The  surface  is  generally  bedewed  with 
sweaty  the  pupil  is  dilated,  vision  and  hearing  become  impaired 
and  towards  the  close  may  be  lost,  though  the  intellect  remains 
clear. 

The  pulse,  at  first  slow,  becomes  rapid  when  the  greater 
arteries  are  dilated  (Marey's  law).*  Any  exertion  at  this  time, 
such  as  sitting  up,  etc.,  may  cause  cardiac  arrest.  The  irregu- 
lar action  finally  lapses  into  delirium  cordis,  and  the  hearths 
intrinsic  circulation*  soon  becomes  sufficiently  reduced  to  para- 
lyze its  functions. 

The  respiration,  slightly  increased  in  activity  at  first,  soon 
becomes  slow  and  shallow,  expiration  being  followed  by  a  long 
pause.  Cyanosis  and  other  signs  of  asphyxia,  often  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  tightness  about  the  throat  and  convulsions,  then 
appear,  the  precursors  of  death. 

All  this  entails  the  conclusion  that  it  is  upon  the  centers  that  the 
drug  acts.  Laborde  and  Duquesnel,''''  Li^geois  and  Hot  tot*"  long  ago 
furnished  experimental  evidence  of  this  effect.  Cushny"^  also  refers 
repeatedly  to  a  central  action  of  the  drug.  Thus,  he  states  that  "the 
respiratory  symptoms  are  certainly  of  central  origin,  though  their 
explanation  is  still  unknown.''  Again:  **Death  is  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  center  from  the  direct  action  of  the  poison."  The 
"respiratory  center"  being,  from  my  standpoint,  the  adrenal  center,  and 
the  adrenals  ceasing  to  produce  their  secretion,  respiration  becomes 
impossible.  Cushny  states  that  "the  paralysis  advances  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  respiratory  center  than  elsewhere,  and  death  occurs  from 
asphyxia."  Cash  and  Dunstan"*  state  that  death  in  mammals  is  due 
"to  central  respiratory  failure." 

The  treatment  of  aconite  poisoning  is  described  in  a  special 
section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapentics. — Aconite  has  been  used  considerably  for  the 
arrest  of  colds.  Its  value  in  this  connection  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  dilates  the  peripheral  arterioles,  and  thus  allows 
a  greater  volume  of  blood  to  penetrate  the  capillaries  and  to 
exercise  more  effectively  its  antitoxic  action.*  It  is  also  bene- 
ficial in  neuralgia  and  migraine  when  the  blood-pressure  is  ele- 
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vated,  thus  driving  the  blood  into  the  diseased  nerves;*  under 
the  influence  of  aconite  the  general  lowering  of  the  vascular  ton- 
sion,  which  the  dilation  of  all  the  arterioles  of  the  body  entails.* 
thus  relieves  the  pain. 

Aconite  has  been  used  in  sthenic  pneumonia  to  diminish 
the  threatening  asphyxia  and  relieve  the  heart,  but  veratrum 
viride  is  a  better  remedy  for  this  purpose,  since  it  depresses  the 
vasomotor  center*  and  relieves  the  pressure  more  effectually. 
It  has  been  used  in  fevers  of  various  kinds,  but  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  immunizing  value  of  the  febrile  process  has  caused 
its  use  to  be  largely  abandoned. 

AAIYL  NITRITE. 

Physiological  Action. — Amyl  nitrite,  by  stimulating  the 
sensory  end-organs  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the  upper  respiratory 
tract,  while  inhaled,  causes  reflexly  a  slight  rise  of  the  arterial 
tension  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  center;*  but  this  effect 
is  almost  immediately  replaced  by  general  vasodilation  begin- 
ning with  the  arterioles,  due  to  the  characteristic  physiological 
effect  of  the  drug:    depression  of  the  sympathetic  center.* 

Cushny"*  states  that  "in  the  beginning**  and  "from  irritation  of 

the  nasal  sensorj'  terminations" "the  blood-pressure  may  rise 

and  the  heart  he  alowed  from  reflex  action  on  the  inhibitory  and  vaso- 
constrictor centers  respectively,"  Reichert*"  also  noted  a  primary  stim- 
ulation. \V()0(P'  states  that  *'our  present  j)hysiological  evidence  justifies 
tiie  belief  that  very  small  quantities  of  amyl  nitrite  primarily  stimulate 
the  heart,  altlioiigh  it  is  demonstrated  that  in  moderate  or  large 
amounts  the  drug  res]MH'tively  dt'pressos  or  paralyzes  the  heart- muscle." 
Conversely,  Vatjuez"^'^  observed  tliat  a  small  dose  inhaled  by  an  individual 
'whose  arterial  tensi(m  is  moderate  reduces  the  arterial  tension  by  from 
40  to  oO  m.m.  llg.,  while  a  large  dose  lowers  it  by  from  70  to  80  ni.m. 
The  primary  stimulation  is,  therefore,  but  a  preliminary  incident  due 
to  the  drug's  irritating  action  upon  tli?  respiratory  passages  and  inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  its  true  physiological  effect. 

When  a  full  or  excessive  dose  of  amyl  nitrite  is  inhaled,  the 
relaxation  of  the  arterioles  ])ro(1iiced  causes  the  capillaries  of 
all  organs,  including  the  central  nervous  system,  to  become 
overfilled  with  arterial  blood,  i.e..  ])assive]y  congested.  The 
face,  neck,  and  ui)])er  j)ortion  of  the  ])ody  Ix^come  flushed ;  severe 
and  sometimes  violent  headache,  with  confusion  and  perversions 
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of  color  sense  (objects  appearing  yellow) ,  is  complained  of ;  the 
heart  beats  forcibly,  the  respiration  is  likewise  accelerated  and 
deepened.  When  moderate  doses  are  used  these  phenomena 
gradually  subside. 

This  stage  of  peripheral  hypersemia  could  not  occur  if  the 
larger  vessels,  especially  those  of  the  splanchnic  area,  were  like- 
wise dilated,  since  the  blood  would  accumulate  therein,  and 
cause  ischaemia  of  the  peripheral  capillaries.*  This  is  w^hat  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  large  doses,  those  which  likewise 
depress  the  vasomotor  center.  Another  factor  is  superadded 
under  these  conditions,  however :  depression  of  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter either  through  direct  depression  of  its  functions  or  through 
ischapmia  of  the  pituitary  body.*  The  blood  being  thus  rendered 
poor  in  adrenoxidase  while  the  capillary  streams  are  greatly 
reduced  in  volume,  their  blood  is  rapidly  reduced,  i.e.,  rendered 
venous  by  the  tissues.*  Hence  the  fact  that  marked  hypo- 
thermia and  cyanosis  occur  under  the  influence  of  large  doses. 

The  effects  of  the  drug  appear  very  promptly.  Within  a  minute 
of  the  inhalation,  according  to  Hale  White,***  the  arterioles  "may 
actually  be  seen  to  widen  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  or  in  the  retina." 
Similar  observations  have  been  recorded  by  Amez-Droz,"*  Gaspey,*** 
Aldridfif**,"*  Bader  and  others.  Francis  Hare***  also  ascribes  the  action 
of  amyl  nitrite  to  "widesprtod,  if  not  general,  peripheral  vasodilation," 
and  holds  that  "this  action  is  alotie  sufficient  to  explain  the  therapeutic 
effectn  which  have  been  or  may  be  observed  in  a  number  of  clinically 
diverse  affections."  This  is  doubtless  true  in  so  far  as  the  average  dose 
is  concerned. 

The  effects  of  large  doses  on  the  general  blood-pressure  are  well 
Bhoiftii  in  the  following  quotation:  Nothnagel  and  Rossbach^  state 
that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  not  alone  dilated;  one  may  also  see  the 
vesrtels  of  the  deeper  organs,  those  of  the  pia  mater,  for  example,  are 
dilatc<l,  and  may  thus  become  twice  or  three  times  their  normal  diameter 
(SchUller,  Schramm)."  Cushny***  states  that  both  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  widened  "very  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the  drug," 
and  that  "the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  t^e  brain  are  more' 
affected  than  those  of  the  extremities."  Again,  as  will  be  shown  under 
Nitroglycerin,  dilation  of  the  arterioles  only  does  not  cause  an  appre- 
ciable fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  while,  as  stated  by  Nothnagel  and  Boss- 
bach,  amyl  nitrite  may  cause  one  of  50  m.m.  and  considerably  below 
that  as  shown  recently  by  Vaquc^.*" 

The  promptness  with  which  cyanosis  occurs  is  not  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  cutaneous  ischsemia,  since  other  drugs  which  depress  the 
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va»oniotor  center  do  not  produce  this  effect.  The  fact  that  the  adrenal 
functions  are  likewise  inhibited  is  suggested  in  various  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  Wood,""  amy!  nitrite  "reduces  most  remarkably  animal  tempera- 
ture"— ^aa  much  as  13°  F.  (7®  C.)  in  one  of  his  experiments.  Boume- 
ville*^  observed  in  one  of  his  experiments  a  reduction  of  9**  C.  (16.2**  F.). 
Wood  ascertained  that  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  was  reduced. 
The  actual  absence  of  a  substance  capable  of  taking  up  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  Garagee-"  found  "that  amyl  nitrite 
blood  had  lost  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  or  of  yielding  oxygen  to 
the  air-pump."  Devoid  of  adrenal  secretion,  the  blood  cannot  absorb 
this  gas,  and  what  remained  in  it  having  been  taken  up  by  the  tissues, 
none  was  available  for  the  tissues.* 

Acnte  Poisoning. — The  toxic  effects  are,  in  addition  to  the 
blood-changes  described  below,  the  cyanosis  and  the  general 
vasodilation;  excessive  muscular  weakness  and  great  pallor,  a 
slow,  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  shallow  and  irregular  respira- 
tion, loss  of  reflexes,  wide  dilation  of  the  pupils,  arrest  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  asphyxia,  sometimes  preceded  by 
tetanic  convulsions. 

All  these  effects  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  adrenal  center.* 
Small  doses  obtund  its  sensibility  temporarily;  but  poisonous 
doses  paralyze  its  functions  sufficiently  to  allow  morbid  changes 
to  occur  in  the  blood,  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  life.*  • 

The  blood,  under  the  indirect  influence  of  toxic  doses  (in 
man)  of  amvl  nitrite,  assumes  a  nearly  uniform  chocolate-brown 
color,  owin^  to  the  ])resc>nce  therein  of  methajmoglobin.  This 
substance  is  luiMnatin,  the  iron-ladon  constituent  of  haemoglobin, 
which  nonna'ly  remains  in  the  red  cor])uscles,  and  serves  to 
hold  therein  the  adrenoxidase  (the  albuminous  constituent  of 
the  haemoglobin  molecule),  pending  its  gradual  distribution  to 
the  tissues.  When,  under  the  influence  of  amvl  nitrite,  too 
little  adrenoxidase  is  available  in  the  blood  to  supply  the  needs 
of  tissue  respiration,  the  luvmatin  is  not  only  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  adrenoxidase  linked  to  it,  but  it  is  itself  (in 
part),  owing  to  its  finn  hold  upon  the  last  remnants  of  the  latter 
substance,  withdrawn  from  the  red  corpuscles  into  the  plasma.* 
TTence  the  term  "methaMno])lasnia."  This  symptom  is  not  nearly 
as  nuirked  in  man,  however,  as  it  is  in  animals. 
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The  usual  picture  of  adrenal  insufficiency  promptly  appears  when 
the  dose  administered  is  excessive.  "After  poisonous  doses,  says  Pro- 
fessor Wood,  ''the  symptoms  have  been  great  pallor,  usually  dilatation, 
but  sometimes  contraction  of  the  pupils,  excessive  muscular  relaxation, 
slow,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  hsemoglobinuria  and  irregular  respira- 
tion." 

We  have  just  seen  that  Gamgee  found  that  amyl  nitrite  blood  no 
longer  yielded  oxygen  to  the  air-pump.  Uamroarsten^  states  that 
'^ethsmoglobin  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dissociable 
oombination."  The  causative  absence  of  oxidizing  substance  relegates 
the  whole  process  of  methsemoglobin  formation  to  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  oxygen,  and  invalidates  the  prevailing  view  that  amy! 
nitrite  and  other  drugs  cause  methsemoglobinsemia  by  acting  directly  on 
the  blood.*  Referring  to  a  mouse  killed  in  2  minutes  by  amyl-nitrite 
inhalations,  Haldane,  Makgill  and  Mavrogordato"'  state  that  "the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  asphyxia  from  want  of  oxygen."  In  another  experi- 
ment the  animal  was  placed  in  oxygen  with  a  0.3  c.c.  capsule,  and  the 
oxygen  pressure  raised  to  80  cm.  This  mouse  only  died  m  14  minutes. 
A  third  animal  was  placed  in  pure  oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
an  0.18  c.c.  capsule.  At  the  eleventh  minute  tlie  air  was  removed;  in 
a  few  seconds  life  had  ceased.  The  blood  in  all  was  chocolate-colored. 
The  authors  also  ascertained  during  experiments  upon  themselves  that 
air  deficient  in  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  poisoning  caused  symptoms 
identical  to  those  evoked  by  amyl  nitrite.  That  methsemoglobin  may  be 
formed  irrespective  of  any  direct  action  upon  it,  and  simply  through 
abstraction  of  oxygen,  is  also  sho>\'n  by  the  following  experiment,  as 
described  by  Hammarsten:  "If  arterial  blood  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube, 
it  gradually  consumes  its  oxygen  and  becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorp- 
tion a  little  methsemoglobin  is  formed."  Gamgee,  however,  found  that 
the  spectrum  bands  of  metlisemoglobin  corresponded  with  those  of  acid 
hsematin.  "According  to  Rabuteau,"  writes  Manquat,"^'  "in  animals 
poisoned  with  amyl  nitrite,  the  blood  becomes  neutral  and  even  acid." 
Again,  if  methsemoglobin  is  hsematin  plus  a  remnant  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, it  should  itself  be  reducible  by  the  tissues  after  leaving  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  conversion  into  methsemoglobin  "does  not  entail,"  says 
Cushny,"*  "the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  compounds  are 
eventually  reduced  bv  the  tissues ^  although  the  reduction  progresses 
much  more  slowly  than  that  of  ordinary  oxyhsemoglobin."  Finally, 
Vulpian^  found  that  in  methsemoglobinsemia  due  to  venom,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  almost  all,  when  death  did  not  occur  promptly,  deprived 
of  their  hsemoglobin.  In  the  animal  poisoned  with  amyl  nitrite  by 
Haldane,  Makgill  and  Mavrogordato,  the  proportion  of  "hsemoglobin" 
converted  varied  from  80  to  92  per  cent. 

The  treatment  of  amyl  nitrite  poisoning  is  described  in  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapentics. — The  vasodilator  action  of  amyl  nitrite  upon 
the  arterioles,  owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  vascular  tension  it 
involves,  accounts  for  its  beneficial  action  in  angina  pectoris, 
a  disorder  due  to  excessive  arterial  tension,  and  claudication  of 
the  heart.    In  the  continuous  hyperconstriction  which  keeps  up 
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the  convulsions  of  status  epilepti'cus,  and  the  corresponding 
though  temporary  condition  in  tetanus,  puerperal  eclampm  and 
kindred  disorders,  the  drug  is  of  recognized  value.    An  elevation 
of  the  blood-pressure,  as  will  be  shown,  likewise  prevails  in 
migraine  and  neuralgia,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  analgesic 
effect  of  amyl  nitrite  in  this  disorder.     In  dysmenorrhaa,  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa  resembles  closely  that  which 
prevails  in  angina  pectoris;    hence  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  drug.    In  the  chill  of  intermittent  fever,  due  to  hypercon- 
striction  of  the  cutaneous  arterioles,  a  few  whiflfs  (about  five 
minims)  of  amyl  nitrite  suffice  to  cause  its  cessation. 

NITROGLYCERIN. 

Physiologioal  Action. — Nitroglycerin  causes  dilation  of  all 

arterioles,*  by  depressing  directly  the  sympathetic  center.*  The 
capillaries  of  all  organs  being  thus  caused  to  receive  an  influx 
of  arterial  blood,*  full  therapeutic  doses  give  rise  to  a  sensa- 
tion of  fullness  of  the  head  with  throbbing,  more  or  less  violent 
headache,  vertigo,  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  tingling  or 
itching  in  the  throat  and  tongue,  salivation,  muscular  stiffnes^s 
and  spasmodic  jerks,  tinnitus  aurium,  flushing  of  the  face  and 
sometimes  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction 
about  the  throat  and  precordial  region.  The  cardiac  contrac- 
tions are  more  powerful,  sometimes  dicrotic,  and,  owing  to  the 
vasodilation,  more  frequent,  the  increased  cardiac  power  extend- 
ing up  to  and  being  discernible  in  the  carotids. 

Various  invostifjatora,  including?  TlC'nocque.**'  Lauder  Brunton  and 
Tait,^  and  Hay^"  hold  that  nitroglyeorin  and  amyl  nitrite  act  similarly, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  their  chemical  composition.  Tlie  pri- 
mary vasoconstriction  due  to  irritation  of  the  respiratory  passages  is 
not  provoked  hy  nitroglycerin,  however,  a  fact  ascertained  experimentally 
by  Ilaldane,  Makgill  and  Mavrogordato.^  Hence  dilation  of  the  arteri- 
oles is  the  first  efTect  of  the  drug,  irrespective  of  any  inter\'ention  of 
the  "inhibitory"  or  de])ressor  mechanisms,  which  have  introduced  con- 
fusion in  the  studv  of  amvl  nitrite. 

When  the  doses  taken  are  administered  too  often,  or  when 
they  are  large,  the  dilation  of  the  arterioles  is  supplemented  by 
dilation  of  the  larger  vessels,  caused  by  a  similar  depressing 
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effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center  and  its  sub- 
sidiary centers  in  the  cord.* 

*  The  prevailing  view  is  that  nitroglycerin  in  therapeutic  doHes  pro- 
ducses  general  vasodilation,  but,  as  recently  shown  by  H.  P.  Loomis,** 
such  is  not  the  ease.  By  means  of  the  sphygmomanometer  used  in  a 
nmnber  of  cases,  some  of  which  were  observed  until  recovery,  he  ascer* 
tmined  that  even  when  given  in  full  therapeutic  doses  repeatedly,  the 
drug  did  not  lower  the  blood- pressure.  It  was  only  when  given  to  dogs 
in  doses  which  would  have  proved  toxic  to  man  that  the  blood- pressure 
fell,  the  heart  being  extremely  weakened.  The  fall  of  pressure  lasted 
only  five  minutes,  however,  though  the  heart  remained  feeble.  The 
retrocession  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  was  rendered  evident  by  marked 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  tba  kidney,  as  shown  by  an  oncometer 
placed  upon  this  organ. 

This  points  clearly  to  the  sympathetic  center  as  the  one  depressed 
by  the  drug  at  first,  since  dilation  of  the  arterioles  alone,  such  as  that 
produced  by  therapeutic  doses,  does  not  suffice  to  cause  an  appreciable 
fall  of  blood-pressure.  Indeed,  did  such  occur,  there  would  not  be  flush- 
ing of  the  face  and  other  signs  of  hypersemia,  but  pallor  and  other 
signs  of  capillary  ansemia,  owing  to  recession  of  the  blood  to  the  deeper 
vessels.  When  large  therapeutic  doses  are  taken,  however,  the  vaso- 
motor center  is  also  depressed  by  the  drug.  This  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  cardiac  weakness  in  IxK)mis's  dogs,  and  the  dose  required  to  pro- 
duce it  and  reduce  the  pressure,  but  also,  in  man,  by  the  fact  that  Von 
Noorden***  found  that  by  using  very  large  doses,  e.g.,  "daily  doses  of  10 
milligrams,  and  even  12  milligrams"  (Ve  to  Vs  grain),  (the  initial  doses 
having  been  small  and  gradually  increased)  the  blood-pressure  could  be 
reduced  from  180  and  220  to  100  and  120,  and  even  less,  in  his  service 
in  the  Frankfort  Hospital. 

Untoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — The  untoward  phe- 
nomena produced  by  nitroglycerin  are  all  those  enumerated 
above  which  exceed  a  slight  frontal  fullness,  tingling,  itching, 
or  formication  in  the  throat  and  tongue  and  a  slight  quickening 
of  the  pulse,  and,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of  warmth  about  the  face. 

When  the  blood-pressure  is  reduced  by  depression  of  the 
vasomotor  center,  the  arterial  pressure  falls  and  all  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  collapse — the  reverse  of  the  erethic  condition 
produced  by  the  smaller  doses,  which  affect  only  the  sympathetic 
center.  There  is  marked  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  its 
beats  may  become  weak,  irregular  and  intermittent,  the  pulse 
being  correspondingly  feeble.  The  resulting  retrocession  of  the 
blood  from  the  surface,  including  that  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
engenders  inadequate  oxygenation,*  but  another  factor  promptly, 
aggravates  the  morbid  process  under  these  conditions:  ischaemia 
of  the  anterior  pituitary  body  and  inhibition  of  the  adrenal 
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functions.*     Hence  the  marked  dsypnoea,  hypothermia,  anaes- 
thesia, and  cyanosis. 

The  various  stages  of  this  process  are  explained  in  the  foregoing 
general  text. 

The  sequence  of  events  caused  by  large  doses  may  be  illustrated 
by  Demme's^^  experiments  on  himself  with  a  1  in  10  alcoholic  solution. 
Two  or  tliree  drops  caused  formication  or  itching  (also  mentioned  by 
Vohl^^)  in  the  mouth  and  tongue^  salivation,  an  increase  of  10  to  12 
beats  in  the  pulse.  After  (i  to  10  minutes,  dull,  constrictive  pains  in 
the  forehead,  vertigo,  cerebral  fatigue.  With  five  or  sut  drops,  these 
phenomena  occurred  sooner  and  were  more  marked;  choreic  movements 
of  the  masseter  then  appear,  which  may  spread  to  other  muscles  when 
ten  drops  are  given.  Although  these  doses  should  not  be  taken  as  guide 
in  practice,  Loomis=**  states  that  the  usual  dose,  Vh»  grain  (0.00065  gm.), 
is  too  small  to  produce  any  effect  in  pathological  conditions,  and  that 
Vw  grain  (0.0013  gin.)  is  a  mi:  imum  dose.  He  regards  it  as  a  safe 
drug — in  opposition  to  prevailing  view — even  large  and  repeated  doses 
having  never  produced  ill  effects.  D.  D.  Stewart*^  states  that  an  exces- 
sive tolerance  to  nitroglycerin  can  be  readily  acquired  ii  care  is  not 
taken  to  avoid  a  too  rapid  increase  of  the  dose;  hence  the  drug,  thouafa 
intelligently  employed,  is  often  of  little  service.  He  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  50  minims  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  were  taken  daily  without  any 
very  marked  effects.  Binz,^  of  Bonn,  states  that  man  "offers,  as  a  rule. 
energetic  resistance  to  nitroglycerin  when  the  doses  are  not  excessive," 
and  refers  to  others  who  advocate  larger  doses  than  those  generally 
administered. 

Still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  nitroglycerin  is  capable 
of  producing  violent  symptoms.  Wood  refers  to  an  observation  of 
Noer's,^'  in  which  ten-drop  doses  of  an  alcoholic  solution  (usually  */»•) 
in  a  woman  caused  violent  toxic  phenomena. 

The  treat ment  of  nitioyhjccrin  poisoning  is  described  in 
a  special  section  at  tlie  end  of  this  vohinie. 

Therapeutics. — Tlie  beneficial  elTects  of  nitroglycerin  are 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  it  lowers  excessive  arterial  tension  in  the 
organs  themselves,  by  dilating  only  tht?  extremities  of  the  vascu- 
lar tree,  i.e.,  the  arterioles.*  In  un[j\na  pectoris,  for  example, 
the  pallor  and  ashen  gray  apj)earance  of  the  surface  observed 
not  only  during  the  paroxysm  in  some,  but  at  all  times,  points 
to  excessive  vasoconstriction.  Here,  one  minim  of  the  1-100 
alcoholic  solution,  tliree  times  daily.  sufTices  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally, as  tlie  patient  becomes  ha])ituated  to  tlie  drug  (the  sym- 
pathetic center  becoming  less  and  less  sensitive  to  its  action*), 
it  must  be  increased  until  three  or  four  times  the  original  dose 
"is  taken. 


♦  Author' 8  conri union. 

2*>  Domme:     Cited   by   Albora:     Deut.    Klinlk.    Hd.   xvl.   S.   407,   18W. 

2"Vohl:     Cited  by  Euleiiburg:     Berl.  kiln.  Wooli.,   nd.  II.  S.  251,  1865. 

***  Loomis:     Lor.  cit. 

'*^  n.    D.    Stewart:     Jour.   Amor.    Med.    Assoe..   May  27,   ^Wu. 

=*"  BInz:     Revue  de  tlK^rap.  medito-chir.,  vol.  ixxli,  p.  6r)6,  1905. 

2*<»Noer:    Therap.   Gaz..  July  15,   18.s7. 
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The  best  rule  for  giving  the  drug  for  its  effects  on  blood-pressure 
is,  in  Stewart's  opinion,-"  to  administer  it  four  times  a  day  in  dose 
just  sufficient  to  produce  the  slightest  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  head  or 
to  slightly  quicken  the  pulse.  If  more  than  that  is  given,  an  undesir- 
able tolerance  is  likely  to  be  established.  When  a  rather  rapid  increase 
seems  needed  to  keep  up  a  constant  effect,  it  is  best  to  discontinue  the 
drug  for  two  or  more  days,  at  intervals,  and  to  resume  its  use  with  a 
smaller  initial  dose.  By  so  doing  the  use  of  very  large  doses  and  strong 
solutions,  which  are  not  exactly  safe  to  handle,  will  be  avoided.  Nitro- 
glycerin, Stewart  thinks,  has  not  met  expectations  as  a  remedy  in  con- 
ditions of  persistent  higli  tension,  and  he  now  uses  it  in  such  cases  less 
frequently  than  formerly,  endeavoring  at  first,  at  least,  to  relieve  by 
limiting  the  nitrogenous  intake  and  maintaining  free  action  of  the  bkin 
and  bowels.  Aconite  is  often  substituted  for  nitroglycerin  in  these  cases 
with  advantage. 

It  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  epilepsy,  puerperal  eclamp- 
sia, and  kindred  disorders  in  wliieh  the  arterial  tension  is  liigh. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  present  in  uraemia. 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  NITROGLYCERIN  IN  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

Eryihrol  ieiranitrate  is  somewhat  less  active  than  nitro- 
glycerin, but  its  effects  endure  much  longer  and  begin  earlier 
after  its  ingestion.  Its  physiological  action  differs  in  no  way 
from  that  of  nitroglycerin.  Being  also  a  violent  explosive,  tab- 
lets should  alone  be  prescribed. 

CREOSOTE,  CREOSOTE  CARBONATE,  GUAIACOL  AND 

GUAIACOL  CARBONATE. 

Pbysiolog^cal  Action. — Creosote  is  primarily  a  depressant 

of  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  centers.*     If  the  patient  be 

markedly  asthenic,  as  the  result  (1)  of  the  disease  from  which 

he  is  suffering;    (2)  of  a  congenital  hypersensitivenoss  of  the 

two  vascular  centers  mentioned;*    (3)  of  a  temporary  hypersen- 

sitiveness  of  these  centers,  brought  on  by  shock,  pain,  etc.,  even 

a  small  dose  may  provoke  sufficient  general  vasodilation*  to 

cause  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  great  central  vessels,  and 

by  depleting  the  peripheral  vessels  cause  marked  hypothermia. 

This  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  action  of  creosote,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  it  is  prescriljed  in  tuberculosis.  Its 
depressing  action  on  lx>th  vascular  centers  is  illustrated  by  its  effects 
on  the  temperature.  Thus  R.  Simon-"  states  that  in  some  subjects, 
hypothermia  lasts  as  lon^  as  creosote  is  employed;  in  one  of  his  cases 
it  remained  l.P  C.   (2°  F.)   below  normal  during  the  two  months  that 

•  Author* 8  conrlwfion. 

*"  Stewart:    Lor.  rit. 

•*R.  Simon:    "Creosote  Tolerance  ct  Intolerance,"  Paris,  1899. 
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it  was  used.  Burlureaux^*  states  that  after  injections  of  creoflote  "the 
patient  may  complain  of  a  most  unpleasant  sensation  of  internal  oold; 

nis   extremities  are   icy,   and   his   lips   cyanosed "    Desplata^ 

found  that,  like  guaiacol,  it  caused  a  general  and  intense  vasodilatioB 
with  all  its  consequences."  Even  a  small  dose  may  cause  death  under 
such  conditions.  Zawadzld"^  reported  a  death  in  a  young  womAn  who 
was  taking  18  minims  daily. 

The  production  of  a  temporary  vulnerability  of  the  vascular  cen- 
ters to  the  morbid  effects  of  creosote  is  well  shown  by  various  instances 
reported  by  Simon.  In  several  cases  "the  drug  was  tolerated  perfectly 
before  and  after  an  attack  of  influenza,  but  not  during  this  diseaae.^ 
In  another,  large  doses  could  be  taken  excepting  during  menstruation. 
In  some,  the  untoward  effects  came  only  after  the  injections  had  caused 
severe  pain.  In  one  of  Burlureaux*s  cases,  it  came  on  immediately  after 
a  painful-  traumatism,  etc.  That  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  cannot 
bear  creosote,  and  tliat  certain  persons  are  very  susceptible  to  its  effects, 
is  well  known. 

When  marked  general  asthenia  is  not  present,  the  arteries 
and  arterioles  are  only  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  a  greater 
volume  of  blood  than  usual  into  all  capillaries,*  and  to  reduce 
excessive  vascular  tension.  This  action  is  supplemented  by 
another  which  endows  creosote  with  its  curative  properties  in 
appropriate  cases,  viz.,  it  excites  a  protective  reaction  of  the 
test-organ.*  The  adrenal  center  being  stimulated,  the  quantity 
of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  is  increased  and  its  proportion  of 
auto-antitoxin  likewise.*  The  volume  of  arterial  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  capillaries — of  the  lungs,  for  example — is  thus  not 
only  increased,  but  its  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  properties  are 
also  enhanced. 

Arloing^"  found  that  creosote,  as  well  as  eucalyptol.  guaiacol  and 
mercury,  when  injected  repeatedly  into'goata,  caused  their  blood  to  acquire 
the  property  of  "agglutinating  rapidly  and  completely  Koch's  tubercle 
bacilli  suspended  in  homogeneous  emulsions."  He  found  that  in  equal 
volume  this  goat  serum  "agglutinated  somewhat  less  energetically  than 
the  serum  of  goats  which  had  received  tuberculin."  The  connection 
between  this  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  preliminary  depression  of 
the  vascular  centers  produced  by  the  drug  is  illustrated  by  the  hyper- 
thermia  wliich  occurs  when  the  /»j//)othornua  ceases.  Thus,  Simon  states 
that  in  cases  of  intoxication  tlie  tein|)erature  becomes  steadily  lower 
until  the  seventh  hour,  when  (under  the  influence  of  the  adrenoxidase, 
which  lias  been  accumulatirj;  all  this  time*)  a  reaction  occurs,  the  tem- 
perature gradually  rising  up  to  39*  C.  (102.2°  F.)  or  40°  C.  (104°  F.), 
the  latter  coinciding  with  free  sweating.  This  indicates,  as  Desplats 
says,  "a  sudden  and  general  vasoconstriction,  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  of  intoxication.  Indeed,  such  a  reaction  is  the  sign 
of  rwovery  even  aft<'r  enormous  doses,  as  shown  by  several  cases  on 
re<'or(l.     In  a  case  of  Faisans's'^"  a  dose  of  0.5  gms,   (146  grains)  taken 

♦  Author' 8  conclusion. 

^^^  Burlurraux:    "Traltement  de  la  Tuberculose  par  la  Cr^sote/*  18M. 

'•^^  Desplats:     Jour,  dis  sc  m^^d.  de  Lillo,  vol.  xvll,  pp.  1,  25,  1894. 

2^^Zawadzki:     Contralbl.    f.    Innrro   Med.,    Bd.    xv,   S.   401,   1894. 

=»2ArloinR:     C.   r.   de  TAcad.   des  so..  T.   oxxvi,    May  9,  16,  1898. 

«"  Falsaiis:     Bull.  g^n.  de  th^rap  ,   Fob.  8,   18.%. 
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surreptitiously  by  the  patient  to  hasten  his  cure,  tlie  hypothermia  was 
Hucceeded  by  a,  temperature  of  38®  C.  (100°  F.)  and  hyperesthesia, 
showing  that  the  peripheral  capillaries  w^ere  hypersmic. 

Untoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — As  shown  by  the  above 
analysis,  the  untoward  symptoms  are  duo  to  depression  of  the 
sympathetic  and  vasomotor  centers,*  and  the  resulting  general 
vasodilation.  The  blood  accumulating  in  the  deeper  vessels,  the 
subjective  signs  are  progressive  hypothermia  with  sensation  of 
intense  cold,  cold  sweats,  contracted  pupil,  vertigo,  marked 
ad}Tiamia,  cyanosis,  and  unconsciousness  with  involuntary 
emesis  and  micturition — on  the  whole  a  cholera-like  syndrome — 
due  to  ischaemia  of  the  peripheral  organs.  In  markedly  debil- 
itated individuals  collapse  may  occur,  and  death  follow  respira- 
tor v  failure. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  after  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  hours,  tlie  drug  is  suflBciently  modified  by  the  blood's 
auto-antitoxin*  (especially  adrenoxidase,  which  by  oxidizing  it 
turns  it  black*)  to  lose  its  depressing  power  over  the  vascular 
centers,*  and  the  tide  turns.  The  blood-vessels  not  only  resume 
their  normal  caliber,  sometimes  suddenly,  but  the  reaction  of 
the  test-organ,  which  the  presence  of  the  drug  in  the  blood  has 
excited  all  along,*  having  caused  overactivity  of  the  adrenal 
center  and,  as  a  result,  an  accumulation  of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood,*  evokes  the  hyperthermia  referred  to,  which  may  reach 
104''  F.  (-iO^^C).  The  cutaneous  and  cerebro-spinal  vessels 
l>eing  now  overfilled  with  blood,  general  hyperesthesia,  hallu- 
cinations, talkative  delirium,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  restlessness 
and  trismus  may  occur.  The  urine  is  usually  smoky,  owing  to 
its  content  in  oxidized  creosote* — the  oxidation*  continuing  in 
some  instances  when  the  urine  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.     The  patient  soon  recovers  completely. 

The  untoward  effects  are  not  necessarily  caused  by  large  doses 
only.  Simon  refers  to  cases  in  which  doses  as  small  as  Vts  minim 
<  0.0012  o.c.)  and  5  minims  (0.3  c.c.)  brought  them  on.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  i.e.,  from  my  standpoint,  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  vascular  centers.  In  such. cases  these  centers 
are  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  this  may  occur  in  persons  who  have 
been  taking  the  drug  right  along,  owing,  we  have  seen,  to  the  debilitating 
action  on  the  patient's  tterMorium  commune  of  sonie  intercurrent  in- 
fluence, men»tnintion.  grippe,  pain,  etc.  Neither  sex  nor  age  influences 
the  production  of  these  phenomena.  Lamplough,"*  who  treated  100 
cases  without  meeting  wiUi  untoward  effecte,  gave  children  from  two 

*  Author's  conclwtiim, 

*«Laniplough:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  S8,  m& 
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to  five  years  of  age  30  minims  (2  c.c.)  daily.  He  followed  strictly  a  rule 
which  should  never  be  set  aside  when  creosote  is  used,  viz.,  to  begin  with 
very  small  doses  so  as  to  test  the  patient's  sensitiveness.  Schoull* 
used  it» safely  in  patients  ranging  from  two  months  old  to  ninety-one  years 
of  age.  This  does  not  mean  that  extreme  ages  are  free  from  its  toxic 
effects.  Marcard^  observed  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  in  an  infant  four 
weeks  old,  in  which  the  most  prominent  symptom  was  cyanosis. 

The  identity  of  creosote  as  a  derivative  of  wood-tar  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  it  may  become  oxidized  in  the  blood.  Wood"'  states^,  in 
fact,  that  **it  occurs  in  the  urine  probably  in  part  as  oxidized  educts." 
We  have  seen  that,  as  shown  by  Bertrand,  Loew  and  many  others,  plants 
contain  a  ferment  which  becomes  oxidized  and  black  on  exposure  to  oxy- 
gen. That  the  process  of  distillation  liberates  such  a  ferment  is  prob- 
able. Simon,  referring  to  instances  of  poisoning,  states  that  "the  urine 
may  be  already  black  on  leaving  the  bladder,  or  it  may  blacken  very 
rapidly  on  being  exposed  to  the  air."  This  suggests  that  the  vegetable 
ferment  might  prove  active  in  the  blood,  but  many  facts  indicate  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  creosote  poisoning  is  described  in  a  spe- 
cial section  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Therapentics. — Creosote  carbonate  which  contains  ninety 
per  cent,  of  creosote  is  preferable  to  pure  creosote.  It  is  an 
oily,  tasteless  liquid  which  can  be  readily  administered  in  cap- 
sules. In  lobar  pneumonia  creosote  is  of  very  great  value  during 
the  early  stages,  when  the  diseased  area  is  engorged.  A  danger- 
ous feature  of  this  stage  is  the  excessive  vascular  tension.  The 
drug  not  only  counteracts  this  condition,  but  it  opens  the  chan- 
nels through  which  tlie  auto-antitoxin-laden  blood  can  penetrate 
to  the  diseased  lobes.*  The  pneumococcus  being  readily  killed, 
creosote  often  becomes  a  life-saving  measure.  This  applies  as 
well  to  broncho-pneumonia.  In  pulmonnry  tuhcrculosis,  the 
slight  vasodilation  produced  likewise  enables  the  arterial  blood 
laden  with  antitoxin  to  reach  more  freely  the  diseased  portions 
of  the  lung,*  and  thus  to  enhance  the  local  reparative  process. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  to  ])e  used  is  indicated  under  the 
headings  of  these  various  disorders. 

Gtiaiacol  may  be  used  instead  of  the  foregoing,  but  the 
guaiacol  carbonate  is  less  toxic  and  should  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence. A  curious  property  of  guaiacol  is  to  produce,  when  painted 
on  the  skin,  a  more  or  less  marked  hypothermia.  It  does  this 
by  depressing  reflexly  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers.* 


♦  Author's  conrlumon. 

*»Schoun:    Jour,  des  pratlciens.  vol.  xi.  p.  373,  1897. 

28aMarcard:    VJhrsch.     f.     gericht.     Med.     u.     S.,     Supp.-Hft.,     S.     20.     U»; 
Schmidt's  Jahrbtlcher,  Bd.  ccli,  S.  269.  1889. 

J^'Wood:    Loc.  cit.,  thirteenth  edition,   p.  843,  1906. 
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Vasodilation  thus  produced  is  of  advantage  as  an  emergency 
measure,  as  will  be  shown,  but  not  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
orders in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  creosote  and  creosote  carbon- 
ate are  of  great  value.* 

Carbolic  acid  acts  much  as  does  creosote,  but  it  is  more  ac- 
tive as  a  stimulant  of  the  adrenal  mechanism,  and  the  depress- 
mg  action  on  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  centers  is  antagon- 
ized almost  from  the  start  by  a  large  increase  of  adrenoxidase.* 
Toxic  doses,  however,  likewise  paralyze  the  vascular  centers,  and 
produce  marked  hypothermia.  The  internal  use  of  carbolic 
acid  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  BaccelU's  success 
with  it  in  tetanus,  Ilis  results  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  being  greatly 
increased  by  the  drug,  the  spasmogenic  poison  is  actively 
destroyed.* 


*  Author' 8  concluaiOH, 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  PHARMACODYNAMICS  (Continued). 

THE  BLOOD-PLASMA  OF  TERRESTRIAL  ANIMALS  AS  THE 
FUNCTIONAL  HOMOLOGUE  OF  SEA-WATER. 

The  kinship  between  the  blood-plasma  of  vertebrates  and 
sea-water  was  referred  to  in  the  first  volume.  I  wrote  at  the 
time  :^  "The  many  vestigial  structures  which  the  human  frame 
exhibits  as  relics  of  its  evolutional  past  not  only  include  evi- 
dences of  a  primitive  aquatic  existence,  the  embryonic  branchial 
or  gill-clefts  and  the  pituitary  bodies,  for  instance;  but  the 
plasma  in  which  all  the  cells  of  the  organism  bathe  may  be 
said  also  to  typify  the  original  medium."  Since  then,  the  ques- 
tion has  received  considerable  attention,  as  shown  by  the  quota- 
tions submitted  below,  which  indicate  that  the  subject  as  a  whole 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  soundest  teachings  of  many 
branches  of  science. 

Rene  Quinton,  who  pointed  out  this  similarity  between  sea- 
water  and  the  blood-plasma,  in  1900  at  the  XIII  International 
Congress,  more  recently  presented  the  results  of  additional  in- 
vestigations before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  "In 
M.  Quinton^s  view,^^  says  a  correspondent,^  "sea-water  is  the 
natural  source  from  which,  as  Haeekel  believes,  those  elemen- 
tary bodies  have  their  rise,  which  in  turn  develop  into  ever}' 
other  species,  human  beings  included.  The  environment  in 
which  the  anatomical  elements  of  living  creatures  exist  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  marine  one.  Our  tissues  and 
cells  continue  to  exert  their  functions  in  a  fluid  the  composi- 
tion of  which  presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  that  of  sea- 
water.  Hitherto  the  number  of  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a  living  body  has  been  considered  to  be  about 
fifteen.  But  the  researches  of  M.  Quinton  have  shown  the 
existence  of  traces  of  at  least  some  fourteen  other  elements  which 


1  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  788    1903. 

2  Paris  Corresponaent:    Lancet,  Apr.  IG,  1904. 
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are  also  found  in  sea-water,  such  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
and  others.  Further,  if  an  animal  be  bled  to  exhaustion  and 
the  place  of  the  blood  be  supplied  by  sea-water,  on  the  morrow 
the  animal  will  have  regained  its  strength,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  days  its  recovery  is  complete.  M.  Quinton  has  injected 
into  animals  a  quantity  of  sea-water  greater  than  their  own 
body  weight  without  any  toxic  effects,  whereas  an  injection  of 
pure  water  brings  about  death.  Sea-water  then  appears  to  be 
the  nutrient  fluid  of  animals,  their  natural  plasma  in  fact.^' 

Other  observers  have  lately  taken  up  the  question.  Macal- 
lum,  of  Toronto,*  finds  from  geological  evidence  "that  in  the 
ocean  of  the  earliest  period  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments: sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium  approxi- 
mated to  those  found  in  river  discharges  or  in  fresh  water  shed 
from  areas  covered  with  archsean  rocks.  This  condition  must 
have  continued  until  living  forms  made  their  appearance  in 
the  ocean,  when  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  magnesium,  and 
particularly  of  the  potassium  and  calcium,  began.  The  living 
forms  were  in  all  probability  unicellular;  and  'as  the  period 
must  have  been  of  great  duration,  the  organisms  and  their  pro- 
toplasm acquired  a  fixed  relation  to  the  four  elements.'  In  the 
transition  from  the  ocean  of  the  more  ancient  composition 
to  that  of  the  present,  the  unicellular  forms  became  multicel- 
lular, and  developed  circulatory  systems,  the  vascular  fluids 
of  which  were  at  first  simply  modified  sea-water.  Pro- 
fessor Macallum  lays  stress  on  the  resemblance  between  the 
blood-plasma  of  vertebrates  and  sea-water  as  regards  the  rela- 
tive proportions  in  which  sodium,  potassium  and  calcium  are 
present,  and  considers  this  similarity  to  be  due  to  heredity, 
^he  proportions  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  plasma  being  a 
reproduction  of  the  proportions  which  obtained  in  sea-water 
when  circulating  plasmata  were  developed.'  He  thinks  the 
same  general  principle  holds  good  for  protoplasm  as  well,  and 
maintains  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  protoplasm  derive 
their  relations  to  the  elements,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and 
magnesium,  from  the  composition  of  sea-water  which  obtained 
when  all  forms  were  unicellular.''* 


"Macallam:    Trans.  Canadian  Institute,  p.  181,  toI.  190S-4. 
«  Editorial:    Brit.  Med.  Jour..  July  9.  1904. 
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The  researches  of  Jacques  Loeb,*  and  the  investigations 
of  Matthews,  Fischer  and  otliers,  have  also  shown  that  "the 
solution  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  life  of  the  tissues  is 
one  which  contains  a  number  of  salts,  and  these  in  the  same 
concentration  in  which  they  exist  in  sea-water.  The  excess, 
deficiency  or  removal  of  one  or  more  of  tliese  salts  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  the  solution,  which  becomes  toxic  for  the  animal 
cell.  The  practical  application  of  this  fact  is  obvious.  The  nor- 
mal salt  solution  of  the  future  will  be  one  having  practically 
the  same  composition  as  sea- water,  if  not  sea-water  itself. 

"It  is  easy  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  predilection  of 
the  annual  cell  for  an  environment  having  the  same  saline  con- 
tent and  concentration  as  the  water  of  the  ocean.  During  the 
dawn  of  life  all  cells  lived  amid  this  environment,  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  structure  of  protoplasm  became  adapted 
to  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  surround- 
ing medium.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
complex  elaboration  of  the  simple  protoplasmic  units  into  the 
higher  animal  forms,  the  former  still  retain  the  ingrained  habits 
of  their  primitive  life.''® 

Professor  Bunge,  of  Basle/  states  that  he  is  '^convinced 
that  the  remarkably  liigh  percentage  of  salt  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  desire  to  take  salt  with  our  food,  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution/'  He 
also  remarks  in  this  connection:  *'^The  land  vertebrates  are  all 
remarkably  rich  in  salt,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  supply  around 
them.  But  even  these  are  only  a])parent  exceptions.  We  need 
but  remember  the  fact  that  the  first  vertebrates  on  our  planet 
all  lived  in  the  sea.  Is  not  the  lar<re  amount  of  chloride  of 
sodium  found  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  dry  land  another 
proof  of  the  genealogical  connection,  which  we  are  forced  to 
accept  from  morphological  facts?  There  is  no  doubt  that  each 
of  us  in  his  individual  develoj^mont  has  gone  through  a  stage 
in  which  he  still  possessed  the  chorda  dorsalis  and  the  branchial 
arches  of  his  sea-dwelling  ancestors.  Why  may  not  the  high 
average  of  salt  in   our  tissues  he   a'so  inherited   from  them? 


^Jacques  Loeb:     PflOgor's   Archiv.   Hd.   ovli.   S.   2r.2,   1905. 
«  Editorial:    Med.  Newa,  Sopt.  9.  IIHC. 

'  Bunge:    "Physiologic  and  Pathologic  Chemistry,"  Eng.  Trans,  by  Starling. 
pp.  101,  102,  1902.  • 
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"If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  we  should  expect  that  the 
younger  the  vertebrates  are  in  their  individual  development,  the 
more  salt  they  would  possess.  This  is  in  fact  the  case.  I  have 
convinced  myself  by  numerous  experiments  that  an  embryo  of 
a  mammal  contains  more  salt  than  a  new-born  animal,  and  that 
it  gradually  becomes,  after  birth,  poorer  in  chlorine  and  sodium 
as  it  develops.  Cartilage  contains  the  most  sodium  of  any  tis- 
sue in  our  bodies,  besides  being  also  the  tissue  of  greatest  an- 
tiquity. It  is  histologically  identical  with  the  tissue  which  still 
survives  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Selachians,  a  sea-water  animal, 
during  its  whole  life.  The  human  skeleton,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  originally  also  composed  of  cartilage,  and  even  before  birth 
much  of  this  is  replaced  by  bone.  This  phenomenon  cannot  be 
understood  on  teleological  grounds;  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  evolution." 

These  quotations — purposely  used  to  preserve  the  full 
force  of  the  evidence  they  contribute — indicate  how  far-reach- 
ing was  Claude  Bernard's  conclusion*  that  the  blood  is  "an 
internal  medium  in  which  anatomical  elements  live  as  do  fishes 
in  water."  Indeed  our  own  bodies  are  but  colonies  of  aquatic 
animals,  of  unicellular  organisms  that  live  precisely  as  do 
unicellular  organisms  in  their  primordial  habitat,  the  seas. 
Here  these  minute  cells  absorb  their  food  from  the  surrounding 
medium;  they  assimilate  it  and  reject  their  wastes  as  do  our 
cells  in  the  lymph  of  the  intercellular  spaces.  Immobilized, 
however,  when,  as  cell-colonies,  they  constitute  organs,  they  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves;  we  have  seen  how  Nature 
meets  the  needs  of  this  new  state  of  things:  even  in  the  lowly 
sponge,  free  amoeboid  cells,  leucocytes,  act  as  food-purveyors — 
the  type  of  the  nutritional  process  (as  interpreted  from  my 
standpoint)  in  all  multicelluhr  organisms,  including  our  own. 
In  the  lower  form  the  amoeboid  messengers  gather  the  food- 
fstuffs  from  the  marine  medium;  in  the  higher,  they  collect 
them  from  the  alimentary-  canal.  But  the  walls  of  this  identical 
channel,  where  antecedent  living  matter  is  taken  up  to  be  car- 
ried where  it  will  again  assume  the  living  state,  are  the  seat  of 
another  phenomenon :    the  absorption  of  water  which,  with  what 


'Claude  Bernard:    "Lecons  sur  les  propri6t68  dee  tissus  viTants,"  pp.  55-58, 
1W6. 
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salts  the  food  contains — sodium  chloride  mainly — serves  to 
elaborate  the  original  fluid  in  which  our  ^^anatomical  elements 
can  live  as  do  fishes  in  water/^  and  diflfering  only  from  that  of 
the  ocean,  as  to  constituents,  in  that  it  courses  in  canalicular 
systems. 

It  would  appear  as  if,  gradually  as  the  cells  are  grouped 
into  increasingly  complex  colonies  until  an  organization  such  as 
that  of  man  is  reached,  their  chances  of  life  should  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.     Especially  does  such  a  conclusion  seem 
to  impose  itself  when  we  realize  that  long  before  the  higher 
mammals  are  reached,  the  preservation  of  the  living  state  de- 
pends upon  a  multitude  of  factors;    that  the  structure  as  a 
whole  is  disposed  into  organs  having  totally  different  functions, 
secretory,  contractile,  nervous,  etc.,  which  in  turn  are  disposed 
into  systems   whose   functions   include   chemical   processes  of 
various  kinds,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  etc.     Yet  such 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  under  normal  conditions,  i.0., 
when  the  physiological  functions  of  even  the  higher  animal  are 
carried  on  in  accord  with  provisions  of  Nature.-    The  normal 
longevity  of  the  parrot,  of  the  elephant,  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals attests  to  this :    it  affords  proof  that  increased  complexity 
does  not  entail  increased  vulnerability.     The  reason  for  this 
becomes  apparent  when  function  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex- 
pression in  the  light  of  my  oa^ti  views :  whenever  an  exacerbation 
of  activity  becomes  manifest,  it  is  always  evoked  by  an  increased 
flow  of  an  oxygen-laden  fluid  whose  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties are  those  of  the  sea,  around  cells  specifically  disposed  to 
determine  the  function.     Even  the  nerve-cell  with   its   elon- 
gated axis-cylinder,  its  tufts  of  dendrites,  the  minute  fibrils 
that  connect  it  with  other  cells,  the  neuroglia,  etc.,  (as  I  inter- 
pret  them)    are   channels   for  the  adrenoxidase-laden   plasma 
analogous,  as  to  its  qualitative  attributes,  to  the  primordial  seas 
— a  small  cosmos,  it  is  true,  but  a  cosmos  nevertheless. 

If  a  living  muscle,  a  nerve,  etc.,  be  immersed,  as  was  done 
by  Overton,^  in  solutions  of  various  salts,  a  striking  fact  as- 
serts itself,  viz.,  that  the  nearer  the  composition  of  sea-water 
is  approached,  the  longer  does  the  organ  preserve  its  functional 
activity.     Xeed  we  woiidor  that  the  effect  of  saline  solution, 

•Overton:    Pflttger's  Archlv,  Bd.   cv,   S.   176,  1904. 
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which,  injected  into  onr  tissues,  meets  therein  all  the  other  salts 
of  sea-water,  should,  as  another  editorial  writer^®  says,  be  ^^ttle 
short  of  miraculous?'*  It  is  but  a  bit  of  the  ocean  that  the 
moribund  receives,  but  to  his  cell — marine-cells — it  is  the  one 
medium  compatible  with  life. 

MARINE  SALTS  AS  ACTIVB  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE 
BODY'S  DEFENSIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

The  defensive  properties  of  all  the  body  fluids,  the  blood, 
lymph,  serum,  etc.,  including  the  digestive  ferments  of  phago- 
cytes, can  only  be  exercised  eflficiently  when  the  alkalinity  of 
these  fluids  is  adequate.*  When,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
pathogenic  substance,  a  toxin,  a  poison,  toxic  wastes,  etc.,  the 
proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  is  augmented  in  the  blood,*  the 
alkalinity  of  the  latter  must  increase  proportionally;  otherwise 
the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  action  of  the  antitoxin  is  in- 
hibited* and  the  defensive  process  is  weakened  in  proportion. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates,  which  are  intimately 
associated,  and  generally  referred  to  as  the  "alkaline  phos- 
phates.^' Closely  associated  with  these  salts  are  the  alkaline 
carbonates  (sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  and  potassium 
carbonate).  They  assist  the  former  in  giving  the  blood  and 
lymph  their  alkalinity,  but  they  also  enable  the  plasma  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  tissues  and  to  eliminate  this  gas.  After 
fulfilling  their  functions  the  alkaline  phosphates  are  excreted  in 
the  perspiration  and  urine:  about  4.5  gms.  (68  grains)  being 
eliminated  in  the  latter  daily  by  a  normal  adult. 

The  relationship  of  the  blood's  alkalinity  to  the  defensive  functions 
of  the  body  has  been  urged  by  several  experimenters.  Charrin"  gives 
the  blood's  alkaline  reaction  the  first  place  in  the  immunizdng  processes 
of  the  body.  It  increases  leucocytogenesis,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
phagocytes  available.  L5wy  and  Richter"  noted  that  the  leucocytes 
increased  in  number  in  proportion  as  the  alkalinity  became  more  marked. 
We  have  seen  that  trypsin  is  the  active  proteolytic  agent  in  the  germi- 
cidal and  antitoxic  substance — including  Buchner's  alexin.  Metchni- 
kofT*  states  that  alexin  "acts  only  in  the  presence  of  salts.  When 
relieved  of  its  salts  by  dialysis,  the  serum  loses  its  hsemolytic  pwwer, 
but  as  soon  as  these  salts  are  restored  to  it.  this  power  reappears."  As 
(in  the  light  of  my  views)  these  same  defensive  substances  are  the  active 

*  Author's  CfmcluMon. 

>•  Editorial:    Medicine.  Sept..  1901. 

"Charrln:    "Les  defenses  naturelles  de  I'organisme."   1898. 

"L6wy  and  Richter:    VIrchow'a  Archiv.  Bd.  cxlv.   S.   49.  1896. 

"  Metclmlkoff:    "L'ImmuDit6  dans  lea  mal.   infectieuaea/'  p.  93,  1901. 
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agents  in  tissue  metabolism,  a  corresponding  relationship  between  this 
process  and  the  blood's  alkalinity  should  exist.    Gautrelet**  noted  an 
absolute  parallelism  between  metabolism  and  the  alkalinity  of  tlie  blood, 
i.e.,  nutrition  was  found  low  when  the  alkalescence  waa  low,  and  rice 
versa,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals.    The  blood's  alkalinity  ia 
intimately  related  with  the  energizing  agent  in  auto-antitoxin,  namely, 
adrenoxidase.     Thus,  while  Orlowsky*^  found  that  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  in  various  diseases  is  proiK)rtionate  with  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles, declining  when  these  are  few  and  increasing  as  their  number 
increases     (the    leucocytosis    influencing    the    alkalinity    in    no    way), 
Mylius"  found  that,  although  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  were  neutral 
or  acid,  the  blood-platelets  were  strongly  alkaline.     Now,  I  have  shown" 
that  these  platelets  were  droplets  of  adrenoxidase. 

The  experimental  application  of  these  facts  in  infection  proves 
their  importance.  Tlie  researches  of  Behring  and  Nissen,^  for  example, 
concluded  that  the  resistance  of  the  white  rat  to  anthrax  was  due  to  the 
intense  alkalinity  of  its  blood.  Paul  found  that  when  the  alkalinity  of 
the  rabbit's  blood  was  neutralized,  its  germicidal  power  disappeared. 
Calabrese^**  found  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  increased  with  the 
degree  of  immunization,  and  that  the  blood  reacted  against  a  toxic  by 
a  steady  increase  of  alkalinity.  In  comparative  experiments  in  a  large 
number  of  animals,  von  Fodor^  found  that  their  resistance  to  the 
anthrax,  cholera,  tubercle  and  streptococcus  inoculations  was  greatly 
increased  when  sodium  bicarbonate  was  administered,  either  suboutane- 
ously  or  orally. 

Sodium  Chloride,  though  a  neutral  salt,  is  a  most  important 
inorganic  constituent  of  the  body  fluids:  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  molecules  (58.5)  and  its  chemical  inertia,  it  is 
preeminently  the  salt  which  maintains  the  osmotic  equilibrium 
between  the  tissues  and  the  blood.  When  the  supply  is  inade- 
quate, all  the  functions  are  hampered,  since  it  is  the  solvent  of 
adrcno-xidase*  (serum  globulin).  By  holding  the  latter  in  so- 
lution it  insures  its  free  circulation  as  a  constituent  of  the 
plasma  in  all  vessels  down  to  the  minutest  capillary  networks 
distributed  to  cellular  elements,  including  those  of  the  ner\'ous 
system:  the  axis-cvlinders  and  other  neuro-fibrils,  the  networks 
of  neurons,  their  dendrites,  etc.*  This  also  enables  the  adren- 
oxidase-laden*  plasma  to  transude  freely  through  the  capillary 
walls  in  order  to  reach  the  tissue-cells,  i.e.,  to  carry  on  the  life 
process.  The  free  osmotic  ])ro])erties  which  the  lymph  in  the 
tissue-spaces  also  owes  to  sodium  chloride  insures  another  im- 
portant function,  viz.,  that  of  sweeping  away  by  the  lymph-cur- 
rent of  all  wastes  derived  from  the  lvW. 


•  Author'a  conclusion. 

"Gautrelet:    Arch.  g^n.  do  m^d.,   Mar.   27.   1906. 

"Orlowsky:    Dout.   mod.   Woch.,   Dd.   xxlx.   S.   601,   1903. 

»•  Myllus:    Cited  by   Labb6:     Presse  ni^d.,   vol.   Ix,   p.   999,  1902. 

"  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  715,  and  vcl.  II,  p.  S26. 

»«  Behring  and   NIssen:    Zoit.   f.   !Iypieno.   Bd.   vUi.   S.   412.   1890. 

*•  Calabrese:     La  somalne  m^d.,  vol.  xv,  p.  467.  1S9.5. 

»von  Fodor:    Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  Bd.  xvli,  S.  225,  1895. 
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The  influence  of  sodium  chloride  on  osmosis  is  so  well  known  that 
evidence  to  that  efl'ect  is  not  required.  The  extent  to  which  it  enhances 
the  efficiency  of  the  protective  processes  in  infection  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples.  Lubomoudrov^  found  that  a  saline  solution  com- 
posed of  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  and  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  sul- 
phate in  distilled  water,  iujected  intraperitoneally  or  subcutaneously, 
caused  leucocytosis  and  increased  phagocytosis.  They  retarded  the 
development  of  typhoid  and  cholera  bacteria,  and  in  some  instances 
caused  its  destruction.  Prophylactic  injections,  given  twenty-four  hours 
before  inoculation,  enabled  guinea-pigs  to  resist  a  dose  from  two  to  three 
times  as  large  as  that  which  killed  controls.  It  becomes  a  question, 
however,  which  of  the  two  salts  mentioned  insured  these  results.  It  is 
evidently  not  the  sodiiun  sulphate,  for  sodium  and  potassium  sulphate, 
though  found  in  practically  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  eliminated  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  gms.  (60  grains)  daily  in  the  urine,  are  in  reality 
but  excretory  products  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  proteids  and  other 
organic  substances  containing  sulphur. 

Conversely,  a  multitude  of  clinical  facts  on  record — some  of  which 
will  be  submitted  later— have  shown  that  sodium  chloride  in  "decinor- 
mal  saline  solution"  produces  precisely  the  effects  noted  by  Lubomou- 
drov." 

Experimental  researches  point  in  the  same  direction.  Lesn6  and 
Richet,  Jr.,**  for  instance,  found  that  if,  after  injecting  a  solution  of 
potassiimi  iodide  into  two  dogs,  sodium  chloride  solution  was  also 
injected  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the  dogs,  toxic  phenomena  came  on  in  the 
latter  only  after  1.16  gm.  ( 17  grains)  per  kilo  of  animal  had  been  given, 
whereas  in  the  dog  deprived  of  the  saline  they  appeared  when  0.32  gm. 
(5  grains)  per  kilo  had  been  reached.  Ercklentz^^  also  found  that  ani- 
mals given  fatal  doses  of  a  toxic  and  saved  by  saline  solution,  showed 
little  pathological  trace  of  the  intoxication  when  killed,  while  animals 
left  to  die,  t.e.,  without  saline  solution,  showed  marked  histological 
alterations.  F.  J.  Bosc  and  V.  Vidal,"  in  fact,  ascertained  experiment- 
ally that  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate,  equal 
parts  (7  per  mille),  did  not  present  any  difference  in  results  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  saline.  Their  researches  imposed  the  conclusion  that 
simple  saline  solution  of  the  al)Ove  strength  possesses  the  minimum  of 
harmful  effects  and  the  maximum  of  physiological  effects,  and  should  be 
the  solution  of  choice  for  massive  intravenous  injections. 

Therapentics. — Sodium  chloride  is  a  potent  adjunct  in 
many  morbid  processes,  especially  in  febrile  diseases,  because  it 
maintains  the  fluidity  and  circulatory  freedom  of  the  auto- 
antitoxin-laden  plasma.*  It  insures  the  access  of  the  plasmatic 
adrenoxidase  to  the  diseased  area  and,  owing  to  the  thyroidase 
it  contains,  it  sensitizes  (as  opsonin)  the  bacteria,  detritus,  etc., 
thus  facilitating  their  ingestion  and  destruction  by  the  phago- 
cytes.* It  also  enables  these  cells,  as  well  as  the  leucocytes, 
which  supply  nucleo-proteid  granules  and  trypsin  to  the  plasma, 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 

*>  Lubomoudrov:    Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  vol.  zix,  p.  573,  1906. 
■Lubomoudrov:    Ibid. 

*  Lesnd  and  Richet.  Jr.:    Progr^s  m#d..  Mar.  28.  1903. 
••Ercklentz:    Theraple  der  Gegenwart.  Jan..  1903. 

*F.  J.  Bosc  and  V.  VIdal:    Arch,  de  phyalol.,  5  s^rie,  vol.  vlll,  p.  937.  1896. 
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to  migrate  freely  to  the  exposed  region  and  carry  on  their  pro* 
tective  function  eflBcaciously.* 

Over  one-half  ounce  of  sodium  chloride  being  eliminated 
daily  with  the  urine,  the  sweat,  faeces,  etc.,  the  reduced  diet  and 
the  anorexia  prevent,  especially  during  febrile  diseases,  its  be- 
ing replaced  through  its  normal  source,  the  food.*  The  body's 
supply  becoming  inadequate  very  soon,  the  protective  functions 
are  hampered  in  proportion  as  the  deficiency  of  the  salt  is 
marked.*    Thi^  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  death  in  all  infections* 

This  applies  as  well  to  the  alkaline  salts,  the  elimination  of 
which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  68  grains  daily  in  the  urine 
alone.  Gradually  as  their  proportion  in  the  blood  becomes  re- 
duced, both  the  nutrition  of  the  body  and  the  acti\'ity  of  its 
defensive  process,  plasmatic  and  cellular,  are  correspondingly 
inhibited,  irrespective  of  the  remedies  administered.* 

In  accord  with  the  teachings  of  physiology,  Hutchison*  states  that 
the  considerable  increase  of  alkalinity  during  the  inj^estion  of  food  ii 
synchronous  with  the  appearance  of  the  "alkaline  tide  in  the  urine." 
He  explains  this  alkalinity,  at  least  in  part,  "by  th^  absorption  of  alka- 
line salts  from  the  food.  The  quantity  thus  eliminated  is  very  large. 
Thus  Halliburton"  says  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt),  that  '^abmit 
16  gms.  (247  grains)  are  daily  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities in  the  sweat  and  feeces."  Halliburton  also  saprs  in  this  eonnectioii 
that  "during  its  passage  through  the  body,  it  facilitates  the  absorption 
of  proteid  food,  and  increases  tissue  metabolism."  This  applies  as  well 
to  morbid  states.  Thus,  Fornaca  and  Micheli-*  found  that  the  physio- 
logical salt  solution  increased  nutrition  in  convalescents,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  red  corpuscles.  Tlie  anorexia  and  reduced  nutrition  which 
accompany  febrile  diseases  necessarily  follow  from  the  well-known  fact 
mentioned  by  Labb^'-^  that  during  digestion  the  alkalinity  decreases, 
while  it  is  lowered  during  fasting. 

In  diseases  in  wliich  the  intake  of  food  is  reduced,  the  pro- 
portion of  tlie  various  salts  in  the  blood  should  not,  as  is  now 
the  case,  be  taken  as  guide  for  the  elaboration  of  artificial  sera, 
since  the  excretion  of  these  salts  with,  or  as,  wastes,  does  not 
eorres])ond  with  this  proportion.*  The  aim  should  be  to  com- 
})ensate  for  the  salts  of  whieh  the  body  is  deprived  through  the 
reduced  diet,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  bacteriolytic  and  anti- 
toxic functions  to  the  best  advantage.*  To  neglect  this  factor 
in  a  f  eh  rile  case  is  to  compromise  the  issue. 


•  Author' fi  conrluHion. 
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1371 


Siiiee  I  pointed  out*  the  importance  of  supplying  the  patient  in  all 
febrile  diseases,  from  the  beginning,  the  salts  he  fails  to  receive  owing 
to  tlie  reduced  diet  which  his  sickness  entails,  a  number  of  clinicians 
have  earried  out  this  plan,  as  to  the  sodium  chloride,  with  marked 
advantage,  as  will  be  shown  under  ^'Treatment''  of  the  various  dis- 
eases in  which  this  measure  is  indicated.  J.  B.  Todd,  of  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing found  that  saUne  solutions  were  as  effective  when  used  as  beverages, 
as  ^iHiea  given  subcutaneously  or  by  enema,  while  J.  Madison  Taylor,  of 
Fliiladelphia,  foimd  that  the  ordinary  saline  solution  tablets  fulfilled 
tlie  object  admirably  for  the  preparation  of  the  beverages,  there  is  no 
ground,  on  the  plea  of  complicated  technique,  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  a  measure  wmch  in  acute  fevers  is  of  greater  importance  than  any 
drug. 

On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  and  alka- 
line salts  to  be  administered  should  correspond  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  nourishment  which  the  disease,  in  one  way  or  another, 
entails.*  If  the  patient  receives  in  the  twenty-four  hours  one 
quarter  of  his  usual  food,  the  salts  given  should  be  three- 
quarters  of  the  quantities  excreted,  taking  into  account  size,  sex 
and  age;  if  the  food-intake  is  reduced  only  one-half,  but  one- 
half  of  the  salts  excreted  are  necessary,  etc.  The  proportions 
would  then  be  as  follows: — 


An  adult  man  taking 
in  24  bonra 


Food 

<t 

cc 


Sodium  Chloride 


60  grains  (  4  gms. 
180      **      (8    ** 
180      **      (12    ** 
240      **      (16    " 


Sodium  Phosphate 


15  grains  (1  gm.) 
30  "  (2gni8. 
45  **  (3  " 
60       *'     (4    " 


These  salts  may  be  added  to  the  milk,  broths,  or  other  bev- 
erages and  foods.  It  is  most  important  that  the  patient  should 
drink  water  freely,  especially  in  febrile  processes,  to  preserve 
the  normal  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids.  This 
serves  also  to  insure  a  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  not^ 
withstanding  the  free  elimination  of  acids  and  other  wastes,  thus 
protecting  the  kidneys. 

When  the  salts  cannot  be  administered  entirely  by  the 
mouth,  they  should  be  given  by  enema,  and,  if  necessary,  sub- 
cutaneously or  endovenously,  injecting  in  the  latter  cases  the 
classic  saline  solution — ^approximately  one  teaspoon ful  (or  more 
exactly,  69  grains)  of  common  salt  to  one  pint  of  sterilized 
water  at  not  less  than  110®  P. — and  very  slowly.     It  does  not 


•  Author' 9  conrluHoH. 
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itself  raise  the  temperature,  as  is  now  taught:  it  enables  the 
blood  suddenly  to  resume  its  antitoxic  functions,  the  hyper- 
thermia being  but  an  expression  of  the  life-saving  process.* 

For  hypodermoclysis  or  intravenous  injection  the  plain  saline  solu- 
tion is  tlie  most  satisfactory  and  safest.     Tne  addition  of  sodium  hiccr- 
honatCf  recommended  by  some,  tends  to  cause  local  gangrene,  as  shovn 
by  Baish'^  and  others,  but  this  salt  may  be  given  advantageously  by  the 
mouth  when  there  is  acidosis.    Another  salt,  sodium  sulphate,  appears 
in  many  foreign  formulae,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  waste-product  and 
useless.     Calcium,  which,  according  to  Howell,  Jacques  Loeb  and  others, 
stimulates  the  heart,  is  eliminated  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  need 
not  be  replaced.     It  tends,  in  fact,  to  promote  the  formation  of  emboli 
Potassium f  as  shown  by  Loeb,  Matthews,  Fischer  and  others,  prolongs 
cellular  life;    but  a  very  minute  quantity  sufficei  for  this  purpose,  anil 
as  milk  contains  potassium  chloride,  it  supplies  the  needs  of  the  bo4j. 
The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  injecting  saline  solution  are  the  fol* 
lowing:     The  solution  and  apparatus  should  be  sterilized,  and  the  sldn 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  place  of  injection.     The  temperature  should 
be  110°  to  115°  F.     The  passage  of  air  into  the  tissues  or  vessels  should 
be  avoided.     Never  more  than  half  a  pint  should  be  injected  in  one  place 
in  the  cellular  tissue.     The  infusion  snould  be  carried  out  slowly;    about 
one  ounce  a  minute  can  be  safely  introduced  into  the  veins  or  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

Contraindications  and  Untoward  EfFects. — The  contraindi- 
cations are  self-evident:  if  there  exists  any  oedema,  pericar- 
dial, pulmonary,  peritoneal,  etc.,  especially  if  this  is  due  to 
renal  disorder,  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  and  a 
marked  increase  in  the  osmotic  property  of  all  body  fluids  will 
naturally  increase  the  trouble.  When  nephritis  is  present,  the 
enhanced  nutabolic  activity  which  saline  solution  causes  will 
aggravate  the  renal  disorder  by  increasing  the  waste-j^roducts. 
\Yhen  the  patient  is  liable  to  lucniorrhages,  pulmonary,  uterine, 
cerebral,  etc.,  to  increase  the  osmotic  properties  of  the  blood  will 
augment  the  danger.  In  arteriosclerosis,  cardiac  degeneration, 
etc.,  they  arc  believed  to  be  dangerous,  but  evidence  to  this  effect 
is  lacking. 

Tlie  latter  belief  is  based  on  the  mistaken  theory  that  the  solution 
distends  the  arteries,  but  Scjlhnann*^  found  that  intravenously  injected 
solutions  of  sodium  and  potassium  disappeared  in  great  part  from  the 
circulation  per  se  and  passed  into  the  tissues  by  physiological  filtration 
as  injected,  then  out  with  the  \irine.  Even  large  quantities  failed  to 
augment  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vessels.  J.  B.  Briggs"  ascertained 
sphygraomanometrically  that  "it  is  useless  to  infuse  with  any  idea  of 
filling  up  the  depleted  vessels  [in  shock  1 ;  the  water  and  salt  are  ex- 
creted probably  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  pass  into  the  circulation." 

•  Author's  ronrlusioti. 
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The  supposed  untoward  effects  are  really  not  such.*  As 
previouBly  stated,  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  is  not 
due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  saline  solution,  as  now  believed :  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  enabled  by  it  to  resume  its 
bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  functions,  a  process  which  entails 
a  rise  of  temperature.*  The  rise  of  vascular  tension  is  but  a 
normal  outcome  of  this  process,  the  muscular  coat  of  all  ves- 
sels and  the  cardiac  muscle  itself  being  also  the  seat  of  en- 
hanced metabolic  activity.*  The  glycosuria  is  also  but  a  proof 
that  the  adrenal  system  itself  is  suddenly  liberated,*  since  we 
have  seen  that  adrenal  extractives  provoke  glycosuria. 

REMEDIES  USED  TO  INFLUENCE  SPECIAL  ORGANS. 

All  remedies  acting,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  through  one 
or  more  nerve-centers,  no  drug  ingested  and  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  administered  subcutaneously,  intravenously, 
etc.,  should  act  specifically  upon  any  one  organ  without  influenc- 
ing others  in  the  same  way.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  drugs  analyzed  below — which  are 
usually  referred  to  as  "local  remedies." 

Purgatives  are  shown  to  act  in  various  ways.  The  first  of 
these  is  by  their  direct  irritating  action  on  the  intestinal  mucosa, 
which  causes  its  glandular  elements  and  the  organs  forming  part 
of  the  digestive  system  to  increase  their  activity  reflexly.  Here 
the  drug  is  not  absorbed,  however ;  it  acts  precisely  as  would  an 
irritant  applied  to  the  conjunctiva.  An  important  feature  is 
illustrated  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  the  main  action  of  pur- 
.gatives  is  to  provoke  an  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  intes- 
tinal fluids  which  tends  to  asepticize  the  contents  of  the  canal. 
It  applies  as  well  to  purgatives,  such  as  mercury,  which  are 
absorbed,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  this  metal  stimulates  power- 
fully the  adrenal  mechanism  and  enriches  all  secretions  in  auto- 
antitoxin. 

Emetics  may  likewise  act  as  local  stimulants,  the  irritation 
of  the  gastric  mucosa  causing  vomiting  reflexly.  as  is  well 
kno\ni.  Others,  apomorphine.  for  instance,  are  sliown  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  another  wav:  thev  depress  markediv  the 
Sjrmpathetic   and   vasomotor   centers,   and  cause   such   marked 

^  Author' 8  conclusion. 
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general  vasodilation  through  relaxation  of  their  walls  that  blood 
enters  freely  into  all  glandular  elements.  Those  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane^  among  others^  becoming  hyperaemic,  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  produced  by  direct  irritants,  such  as  mus- 
tard, is  awakened,  and  vomiting  occurs. 

Diaphoretics  differ  from  emetics  in  that  they  depress  the 
sympathetic  center  only.  All  arterioles  being  dilated,  an  influx 
of  blood  occurs  into  all  glandular  capillaries,  including  those  of 
the  sweat-glands.  Whereas  emetics  cause  passive  hypenemis 
only,  diaphoretics  cause  local  increase  of  function,  owing  to  the. 
normal  condition  of  all  vessels  except  the  arterioles.  The  secre- 
tory activity  of  the  sudorific  glands,  among  others,  is  there- 
fore markedly  raised,  and  sweating  occurs. 

Oxytocics,  of  which  ergot  is  the  main  type,  produce  their 
effects  by  stimulating  actively  the  vasomotor  center.  They  thus 
drive  a  large  amount  of  blood  to  the  various  organs,  including 
the  uterus.  The  contractile  power  of  the  uterine  muscle  being 
thus  greatly  enhanced,  it  responds  with  correspondingly  greater 
energy  to  the  periodical  impulses  it  receives  during  parturition. 
The  influence  of  oxytocics  on  haemorrhage  is  due  to  this  potent 
constrictor  action  on  the  smaller  vessels  governed  by  the  vaso- 
motor center;  but  the  fact  that  blood  is  forced  peripherally  by 
these  drugs  renders  them  dangerous  for  this  purpose. 

Diuretics. — These  agents  are  shown  to  produce  their  effects 
in  various  ways.  Saline  solution,  for  instance,  indirectly  en- 
liances  metabolism  through  its  influence  on  osmosis.  An  excess 
of  waste-products  being  produced,  the  kidneys  are  caused  reflexly 
to  increase  the  excretory  activity — a  process  aided  by  the  excess 
of  water  introduced  into  tlie  blood.  Digitalis  also  causes  diure- 
sis by  increasing  metalwlism,  since  we  have  seen  that  it  stimu- 
lates the  adrenal  mechanism.  Mercury,  another  diuretic,  is  also, 
as  shown,  a  powerful  adrenal  stimulant.  These  remedies  all 
raifie  indirectly  the  vascular  tension — an  active  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  diuresis. 

PrROATTVES. 

Physiological  Action. — ^lost  |)ur<ratives  increase  the  secre- 
tory activity  of  the  intestinal  glands  hy  causing  irritation  of  the 
intestinal  mucosa,  i.e.,  l)y  augmenting  reflexly  the  local  blood- 
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supply  through  the  vagus,  the  stricto-dilator  nerve*  of  the  ali- 
mentary system.  As  the  intestinal  juice,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence therein  of  adrenoxidase  (secretin),  nucleo-proteid  (which 
with  adrenoxidase  forms  cnterokinase),  and  pancreatic  juice, 
including  trypsin,  all  of  which  jointly  form  auto-antitoxin,  the 
physiological  purpose  of  this  increase  of  secretion  is  evidently  a 
protective  one,  viz.,  to  rid  the  intestine  of  an  irritating  sub- 
stance.* If  this  canal  happens  to  contain  pathogenic  organ- 
isms, toxins  or  other  harmful  substance,  they  are  likewise  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  auto-antitoxin  in  the  intestinal  juice. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  intestinal 
juice,  and  the  therapeutic  value  of  purgatives  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  accentuate  the  efficiency  of  this  function.* 

Thiry**  found  that  slight  mechanical  irritation,  as  ticklins  with  a 
feather,  sufficed  to  cause  an  exposed  area  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small 
intestine  to  secrete.  Tne  influence  of  local  irritation  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  herbivora,  the  large  proportion  of  refuse  or  residuum 
left  in  the  intestine  causes  the  stools  to  be  loose,  while  in  carnivora  they 
are  habitually  dense,  with  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Thiry  failed  to 
increase  the  secretory  activity  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  the  local 
application  of  purgatives,  but  several  other  obwrvers  have  obtained  posi- 
tive results.  In  accord  with  Moreau,"  Vulpian,"*  for  example,  found 
that  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  jalap  injected  into  the  small 
intestine  caused  a  local  catarrhal  congestion  with  the  effusion  of  much 
fluid,  which  was  found  to  contain  red  corpuscles  and  leucocytes.  Lauder 
Brunton"  also  found  that  Epsom  salt,  gamboge,  elaterium  and  croton  oil 
stimulated  the  secretory  activity  ot"  the  small  intestine.  Manquat" 
states  that  all  the  experiments  performed  to  demonstrate  that  irritation 
was  produced  could  be  summarized  as  follows:  when  an  exposed  coil  of 
snuill  intestine  was  ligated  in  four  places  a  few  inches  apart,  thus  form- 
ing three  segments,  the  injection  of  a  cathartic  substance  into  one  of  the 
three  caused  this  segment  alone  to  become  filled  with  liquid.  H.  C. 
Wood,  Sr.  and  Jr.,"  state  (1906)  that  "the  evidence,  both  experimental 
and  clinical,  is  indeed  overwhelming  in  favor  of  increased  secretion." 

That  the  secretory  activity  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  is  due  to  nerv- 
ous action,  and  that  the  secretory  ner\'e  is  the  vagus,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  H.  C.  Wood,  in  1870,  found  that  division  of  the  vagus  on  both 
sides,  in  the  neck,  prevented  the  action  of  purgatives.  Vulpian,*"  as  a 
result  of  the  experiments  recited  above,  concluded  that  the  increase  of 
secretion  produced  by  the  local  irritation  of  cathartics  was  duo  to  reflex 

action. 

The  presence  of  the  various  constituents  of  what  I  have  since  termed 
"auto-antitoxin"  in  the  intestinal  juice  was  showm  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter,**  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Another  prominent  physiological  effect  of  purgatives  is  to 
increase  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  stimulating  influence  upon  the  secretory  activity  of 
the  intestinal  mucosa.  Saline  purgatives  do  not  increase  intes- 
tinal peristalsis,  however,  when  given  in  therapeutic  doses— 
an  important  practical  fact  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
asepticize  by  purgation*  and  flush  the  intestinal  canal  without 
increasing  the  movements  of  its  walls,  as  during  the  onset  of 
peritonitis,  appendicitis,  etc. 

Nothnagel  and  Rossbach^  conclude  that  "the  principal  cause  of 
purgation  lies  in  an  increase  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intes- 
tine." The  experiments  of  Legros  ana  Onimus,'"  Houckgeest**  and  others 
have  shown,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  saline  purgatives. 
V'ulpian,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  referred  to  above,  found,  in 
fact,  that  while  jalap  and  other  vegetable  cathartics  increased  peris- 
talsis, the  salines  did  not.  Radziejewski^  found  that  purgatives  in  gen- 
eral increased  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  small  and  large  intestine, 
but  that  it  was  mainly  by  enhancing  those  of  the  colon  that  the  alvine 
dejections  were  rendered  more  frequent.  Lauder  Brunton  teaches  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  purgatives  increase  both  the 
secretory  activity  and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine.  Wood, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,**  adduced  a  number  of  facts  which  are,  they  state,  "incom- 
patible with  any  other  belief  than  that  purgatives  cause  both  increased 
secretion  and  increased  peristalsis  in  the  alimentary  canal."  Experi- 
mental evidence  shows  clearly,  however,  that  an  exception  must  be  made 
as  to  the  salines. 

Mercurial  purgatives  do  not  produce  their  effects  through 
either  of  the  two  mechanisms  described  above.*  After  being 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal  canal  they  act  as  ordinary  drugs 
by  exciting  the  test-ortjan,  and  tlirough  it  the  adrenal  cent<*r.* 
By  thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood, 
they  raise  the  secretory  activity  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the  in- 
testinal glands  by  enliancing  their  intrinsic  metabolism.*  They 
also  augment  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  that  traverses  the 
liver,  this  substance  appearing  in  the  stools  as  biliverdin  and 
giving  them  the  familiar  green  color.*  Mercurial  purgatives 
enhance  the  bacteriolytic  antitoxic  ])roporties  of  the  blood  (espe- 
cially in  the  liver),  besides  that  of  the  intestinal  canal.* 

Tlio  physiological  action  of  mercury  was  reviewed  at  length  under 
the  heading  of  that  drug,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  We  have 
seen  that  mercury,  even  wlien  rubbed  into  the  skin,  sufficed  to  provoke 
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violent  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  and  diarrhoea  by  increasing 
ezcessively  the  proteolytic  property  of  the  blood.  This  shows  that  pri- 
mary contact  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  purgation.  Podophyllotoxin  was 
found  by  Neuberger^^  to  purge  when  given  hypodermicallv  and  to  cause 
intestinal  hypersemia.  Apocodeine,  introduced  by  Guinard,  has  also  been 
found  effective  as  a  cathartic,  when  given  subcutaneously,  by  Raviart, 
Heinze^  and  others.  These,  and  other  agents  used  in  a  similar  way, 
markedly  irritate  the  tissues  at  the  site  of  injection  and  are  used  no 
lonffer.  It  is  probable  that  all  cholagogues  act  much  as  do  the  mer- 
curials, by  a  central  action,  but  no  evidence  to  that  effect  is  available. 

Therapentics. — Castor  oil  acts  mildly  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
intestinal  mucosa,  when  therapeutic  doses  are  used,  though 
quite  active  as  a  purgative.  It  provokes  just  enough  local  hyper- 
semia  to  enhance  the  germicidal  and  antitoxic  activity  of  the 
intestinal  fluids.*  Hence*  its  value  in  diarrhcea  and  dysentery 
due  to  the  presence  of  pathogenic  organisms.  It  is,  in  fact, 
effective  in  all  mycotic  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  espe- 
cially in  children.  In  the  bronchial  catarrh  of  infants  it  is  very 
eflScacious  as  revulsive. 

Croton  oil,  owing  to  the  violence  with  which  it  acts,  in  very 
small  quantities,  is  of  great  value  as  a  drastic  purgative  in 
apoplexy,  acute  mania,  urcemic  coma,  etc.  By  causing  a  copious 
outpour  of  intestinal  fluid,  it  relieves  the  blood-pressure.  In 
impacted  fcpces,  or  intestinal  obstruction,  the  large  quantity  of 
fluid  with  which  the  canal  is  flushed  increases  materially  the 
chances  of  recovery.  In  lead  colic  it  is  especially  advantageous, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

Salines. — These  salts  include  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium 
sulphate,  magnesium  citrate,  potassium  tartrate  and  bitartrate, 
and  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate.  Of  thcpe  the  citrate  and 
sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  are  of  especial  value  in  inflammatory 
disorders  of  the  abdomen,  peritonitis^,  enteritis  and  threatening 
appendicitis,  and  in  many  acute  fevers,  not  only  because  they  do 
not  cause  peristalsis  while  flushing  the  bowel,  but  also  owing  to 
the  intestinal  antisepsis  they  tend  to  promote.*  The  purga- 
tive mineral  waters,  Seidlitz,  Ilunyadi  Janos,  Friedrichshall, 
Pullna,  etc.,  owe  their  properties  mainly  to  magnesium  sul- 
phate. 

Mercurials, — The  therapeutic  value  of  mercurials  in  this 
connection  was  reviewed  in  the  article  on  ^rercurv\ 
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The  numerous  other  purgatives  at  our  disposal  preaent 
nothing  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  internal  secre- 
tions, other  than  those  referred  to  under  ^'Physiological 
Action." 

EMETICS. 

Physiological  Action. — Certain  emetics^  such  as  mustard 
and  zinc  sulphate,  produce  their  effects  by  irritating  the  gastric 
mucosa.  Afferent  impulses  being  transmitted  to  the  vagal  cen- 
ter (in  the  posterior  pituitary  body*),  the  various  musdeg, 
gastric  and  tlioracic.  which  take  part  in  the  act,  are  reflexly 
stimulate<l,  and  the  irritant  is  vomited. 

When  such  emetics  as  ipecac  and  apomorphine  are  em- 
ployed, they  are  absorbed,  and  produce  their  effects  by  depressing 
the  functional  activity  of  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  cen- 
ters.* All  arterioles  and  larger  arteries  being  relaxed,  the 
glandular  elements  of  the  entire  body  are  passively  congested 
and  secrete  vicariously.*  The  passive  congestion  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  being  supplemented  by  a  more  or  less 
great  outpouring  therein  of  serous  pseudo-secretion,*  the  same 
process  that  prevails  when  irritants  are  ingested  occurs,  i.e., 
the  stomach  is  emptied  through  reflex  vagal  action. 

Althoiip^h  emotics  which  arc  first  absorbed,  ipecac,  apomorphine, 
etc.,  appear  to  iiiHuonce  only  the  stomach  and  the  muscles  that  the  act 
of  vomiting  brings  into  play,  such  is  evidently  not  the  case.  Manquat,^ 
for  instance,  states,  referring  to  tartar  emetic,  "a  dose  of  0.01  gm. 
(Ve  grain)  causes  nausea,  a  general  malaise,  salivation,  exaggeration 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions,  and  at  the  same  time  sweating  and 
exaggeration  of  the  bronchial  secretion."  He  states  also"*  that  ipecac 
causes  prostration,  coolness  of  the  skin,  salivary  hypersecretion,  sweat- 
ing, "hypersecretion  of  all  the  glands  of  the  digestive  apparatus  (liver, 
pancreas,  mucous  follicles),  this  giving  rise  to  a  moderate  diarrhoea." 
Even  the  nasal  secretion  is  increased.  Wood**-  states  that  the  vomiting 
caused  by  apomorphine  is  accompanied  by  "excessive  secretion  from  the 
salivary,  nasal  and  lachrymal  glands.**  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
emesis  is  but  one  of  the  phenomena  awakened  by  an  emetic,  and  that 
these  agents,  as  do  most  drugs,  produce  their  effects  by  acting  upon  a 
center.  Indeed,  Wood"  distinguishes  emesis  produced  by  local  irritation 
of  the  stomach  (mustard,  sulphate  of  zinc,  etc.)  from  Uiat  of  "centric" 
origin.  Oianuzzi"  found  that  after  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  had  been  divided  in  the  dog,  tartar  emetic  failed  to  produce  emesis. 
Foulkrod'^  obtained  the  same  result  with  emetin,  the  active  principle  of 
ipecac. 
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That  it  is  the  vascular  centers,  i.e.,  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor 
centers,  which  are  influenced  by  this  class  of  drugs,  and,  moreover,  that 
it  is  by  depressing  these  centers  that  emesis  is  caused,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tne  blood- pressure  is  markedly  lowered  by  ipecac,  as  observed 
by  P€cholier,"  Reboul,**  Podwyssotzki,"  Grasset  and  Amblard**  and 
others,  as  well  as  bv  apoinorphine  as  shown  by  Harnack^  and  Reicherf 
The  concomitant  hypothermia  which  occurs  under  such  conditions 
through  recession  of  blood  from  the  surface  is  likewise  present.  Thus, 
Radziejewski**  found  that  the  temperature  could  drop  6.6°  C.  (11.8**  F.). 
Hayem**  observed  that  in  the  rabbit  0.005  gm.  (Vis  grain)  brought  the 
temperature  down  P  C.  (1.8**  F.)  in  one  hour.  Manquat  states  that 
emesis  is  usually  attended  with  a  fall  of  1**  G.  Apomorphine  does  like- 
wise, according  to  Nothnagel  and  Rossbach,*"  the  temperature  declining 
-little  by  little." 

The  r6le  of  the  vagus  as  the  direct  factor  in  the  production  of 
emesis  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Manquat,  "the  experi- 
ments of  Ghouppe,  Polichronie  and  Dyce  Duckworth  have  shown  that 
emesis  does  not  take  place  when  emetine  is  injected  after  division  of 
both  vagi."  The  fact  that  emesis  occurs  while  the  emetic  is  being  elimi- 
nated by  the  gastric  membrane  ( Radziejewski )  being  also  established, 
we  have  three  sources  of  irritation  of  the  vagal  sensory  terminals  in  the 
gastric  mucosa:  passive  congestion,  the  serous  secretion,  and  the  ex- 
creted  (and  probably  chemically  transformed)   emetic. 

ITntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — Toxic  phenomena  may 
be  produced  by  emetics,  especially  in  infants,  feeble  and  aged 
subjects,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  collapse,  with  marked 
muscular  weakness  and  a  steady  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
This  is  due  to  increasing  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  and  vaso- 
motor centers.*  In  apomorphine  poisoning,  unconsciousness, 
failing  respiration,  and  profound  depression  and  convulsions 
(due  to  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes*)  are  the  main  symp- 
toms, death  being  due  to  asphyxia. 

Both  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  centers  being  depressed, 
aecumulation  of  blood  in  the  great  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area  occurs. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  "attested  by  P^holier,  Dyce  Duckworth  and 
d'Omellas,  that  in  emetine  poisoning,  although  there  is  a  distinct  fall 
of  temperature  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the 
intestine  the  temperature  remains  stationary,  or  more  commonly  rises." 
Wood**  also  states  that  "D>'ce  Duckworth  especially  noted  intense  hyper- 
emia of  the  lungs,  which  were  in  some  places  emphysematous,  but  in 
other  portions  collapsed" — the  typical  passive  hyperaemia  of  sympathetic 
paralysis.  The  recession  of  blood  from  the  penpnery  produced  by  large 
doees  is  also  well  shown  by  Wood^s  additional  statement  that  Magendie 
and  d'Omellas  had  "also  seen  cases  in  which  ischsmia  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  was  foimd  after  death." 
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There  is  considerable  analogy  between  the  action  of  emetics  ta 
described  above,  and  that  of  hypnotics,  previously  submitted.  Tartar 
emetic  and  other  emetics  have  long  been  known  to  possess  soporific  prop- 
erties. C.  J.  Douglas"^  has  shown  recently  that  this  appked  also  to 
apomorphine. 

Therapeutics. — Ipecac  as  an  enieiic  is  given  to  adults  in  20- 
grain  (1.3  gin.)  closes,  repeated  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes 
if    necessary.      In    children    5-grain    (0.3   gm.)    doses    suflRce. 
Its  action  is  aided  by  drinking  lukewarm  water  freely.     The 
value  of  ipecac  in  dysentery  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
by  enhancing  vicariously  the  activity  of  all  glands,  including 
the  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands,  it  increases  the  sterilizing 
properties  of  the  succus  entericus.*     This  serves  not  only  to 
destroy  pathogenic  organisms  tliat  may  be  present,  but  also  to 
hasten  the  resolution  of  lesions  of  the  nmcosa — a  process  fur- 
ther aided  by  the  local  hypenemia  awakened.     In  hcemoptysig 
it  acts  very  favorably  by  diminishing  general  blood-pressure,* 
even  when  given  in  small  doses.    In  chronic  bronchitis,  the  same 
mechanism  and  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  secretory  activity 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  renders  it  particularly  effective  where 
the  secretion  is  viscid  and  raised  with  difficulty,  notwithstand- 
ing hard  and  exhausting  paroxysms  of  cough. 

Apomorphine  as  an  emetic  may  be  given  hypodermically  to 
adults  in  Vi^  ^rain  (0.006  gm.)  doses  at  fifteen  minutes  inter- 
val until  vomiting  occurs,  reducing  the  dose  in  weak  or  aged 
subjects.  It  nuiy  be  given  in  larger  doses  by  the  mouth.  In  a 
child  of  eighteen  months  y^^  grain  (0.0013  gm.)  and  in  one  of 
eight  years  V^j.  grain  (0.0020  gm.)  suffice.  In  the  cough  of  bron- 
chitis it  is  of  marked  value  in  small  doses,  repeated  every  three 
hours,  to  increase  the  bronchial  secreti(m  and  hasten  the  process 
of  resolution.  In  hysteria,  it  is  of  great  value  to  coimteract 
the  muscular  rigidity  by  relaxing  the  arterioles.*  The  hyper- 
jcmia  of  the  central  nervous  system  being  also  relieved,*  the 
patient  falls  into  a  refreshing  sleej). 

])rAPIIORETICS. 

Physiological  Action. — The  ])liysiological  action  of  dia- 
plioretics  is  well  exemplified  l)y  jnbomndi  and  its  alkaloid,  pilo* 
car  pin  p. 
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These  agents  produce  sweating  by  depressing  markedly  the 
sjrmpathetie  center.*  The  diaphoresis  represents  only,  however, 
an  epiphenomenon  of  the  effects  of  jaborandi,  all  glands  being 
affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sweat-glands.*  The  de- 
pression of  the  sympathetic  center,  by  causing  dilation  of  the 
arterioles  of  all  these  organs,  causes  functional  hyperaemia 
of  their  capillaries;*  hence  the  increase  of  secretory  activity. 
Hence  also*  the  flushing  of  the  face,  the  salivation,  lachryma- 
tion  and,  in  some  instances,  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting 
observed. 

That  sweating  is  but  one  of  the  phenomena  of  a  drug  which  affects 
all  glands  as  well  as  the  sweat-glands  is  sustained  by  considerable  evi- 
dence. Thus,  Tzistovitch**  ascertained  experimentally  that  pilocarpine 
stimulates  gastric  secretion,  and  that  the  gastric  juice  appears  early  in 
proportion  as  the  dose  is  large.  Edkins"'  and  Masloff*"  foUnd  that  pilo- 
carpine administered  caused  intestinal  secretion.  Heidenhain*  found 
that  it  caused  intense  secretory  activity  in  the  crypts  of  the  colon.  This 
applies  to  the  muscular  coat  as  well.  Morat^'  and  others  have  found 
that  it  caused  very  active  peristalsis  in  experimental  animals.  Bayliss 
and  Starling"  note  that  pilocarpine  increased  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
the  latter  being  rich  and  thick.  In  all  cases  the  gland  seemed  to  tire 
rapidly  and  to  become  insusceptible  to  the  drug.  Lauder  Brunton  and 
Del^pine"  found  that  pilocarpine  stimulated  glandular  activity  of  the 
liver-cells.  It  increases  the  functional  activity  not  only  of  the  sweat- 
glands,  but  also  of  all  cutaneous  glands.  Thus,  Langley^'  observed  that 
in  the  frog  the  skin  became  covered  with  a  thick,  viscid  secretion. 

That  these  phenomena  are  due  to  depression  of  the  sympathetic 
center  is  suggestc^d  not  only  by  the  facial  nyperaemia,  but  also  by  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  due  partly  to  sympa- 
thetic depression.  Even  the  average  dose  may  cause  these  symptoms. 
Thus,  H.  C.  Wood,''*  referring  to  the  effects  of  a  therapeutic  dose  of  the 
infusion  of  jaborandi,  states  that  'Hhere  is  not  rarely  nausea,  and  some- 
times vomiting,"  of  "large  quantities  of  glairy  mucus"  he  adds  elsewhere 
in  his  text.  Again,  the  increased  functional  activity  of  various  organs 
provoked  points  in  this  direction.  Horbaczewski,"  for  instance,  found  that 
pilocarpine  produced,  in  man,  a  leucocytosis,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
m  the  uric  acid  excretion,  a  fact  which  shows  that  general  metabolism 
is  increased.  Again,  Murrell  ob8er>'ed  that  in  the  frog,  V»  grain  (0.003 
gm.)  of  pilocarpine  gave  rise  to  a  marked  increase  of  reflex  activity 
and  convulsion — phenomena  which  point  to  excessive  hyperemia  of  the 
skin  and  central  nervous  system.  Even  the  nerves  are  hyperamic. 
C.  R.  Marshall,"  in  the  course  of  experiments  with  pilocarpine,  noted 
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that  it  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  vagus  to  electrical  stimiilatknL 
Finally y  that  it  is  by  causing  dilation  of  the  arterioles  that  pilocarmne 
causes  sweating  is  shown  by  tne  fact,  demonstrated  by  Langky"  in.  1875 
and  confirmed  since  by  many  observers,  that  absolute  antagonism  existo 
between  this  drug  and  atropine.  Now,  as  I  have  shown,  atropine  am- 
atricta  the  arterioles. 

The  peripheral  hyperaeniia  is  augmented  through  the  fact 
that  the  arterioles  of  the  adrenals  are  relaxed,  as  are  those  of 
all  other  glands,  and  that  the  increase  of  adrenal  secretion  pro- 
duced causes  general  vasoconstriction,  the  blood  being  driven 
towards  the  periphery,  i,e.„  the  skin.* 

The  prevailing  belief  that  pilocarpine  increases  the  activity  of  tU 
the  glands  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  skin,  by  acting  direetljf 
upon  them,  is,  to  say  the  least,  illogical  when  we  consider  that  */,  to  V« 
grain  (0.008  to  0.016  gm.)  will  produce  marked  effects.  The  only  proof 
of  any  weight,  the  fact  that  liuchsinger,"  and  subsequoitly  Nawrocki, 
found  that  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  cat's  leg  did  not  prevent  the  paws 
from  sweating  when  jaborandi  was  injected  into  the  animal,  fails  when 
analyzed  from  my  standpoint.  All  the  vessels  of  the  leg  being  dilated 
by  the  section  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  any  general  rise  of  the  blood- 
pressure  would  cause  a  flood  of  blood  to  invade  these  dilated  yesteU 
and  the  sweat-glands,  and  provoke  sweating.  Now,  Wood,  alluding  to 
Reichert's"  experiments,  states  that  'immediately  after  the  injection  oi 
the  alkaloid  [pilocarpine]  into  the  jugular  vein  the  arterial  pressure 
falls,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  slow  pulse 
with  increased  arterial  pressure  come  on."  It  becomes  a  question,  now- 
ever,  as  to  how  this  rise  of  pressure  is  produced,  but  we  have  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  in  the  fact  that  A.  Pettit^  found  the  adrenals 
greatly  oongostod  and  swollen  in  experimental  animals  poisoned  with 
jaborandi.  As  this  means  hyperactivity  of  these  glands,  and  as  the 
adrenal  socrctioii  raises  the  blood-pressure,  not  through  the  vasomotor 
center,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  by  enhancing  me  abolic  activity  in  the 
mnseularis  of  all  vessels  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  is  sell- 
evident. 

XTntoward  Effects  and  Acute  Poisoning. — The  symptoms 
which  follow  a  toxic  dose  include  the  following:  copious  sweat- 
ing, vertigo,  marked  salivation,  rhinonhoea,  vomiting,  diarrhoia, 
strangling,  dimness  of  vision,  myopia,  more  or  less  marked  car- 
diac oppression  and  metrorrhagia — all  due  to  what  amounts  to 
paralysis  of  the  arterioles.*  Sudden  death  has  also  been  pro- 
duced by  a  small  dose  (V3  grain — 0.031  gm.)  pilocarpine 
given  hypodermically.  As  it  is  the  s}Tnpathetic  center  which 
is  depressed  by  this  drug,*  it  should  be  given  with  especial  care 
in  debilitated  and  aged  siibj(»cts. 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 
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Luiphear^  reoommends  caution  in  the  use  of  pilocarpine.  Its  con- 
tinued use  may  also  give  rise  to  papulo-exudative  dermatoses.  Thus,  in 
a  case  obeenred  by  Hallopeau  and  Vielliard,**  the  histological  examina- 
tion revealed  an  inflammatory  exudate  about  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
sweat-glands. 

Therapeutics. — Jaborandi  and  Pilocarpine. — The  latter 
drug  is  to  be  preferred,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing. It  has  been  found  of  value  in  urcemia,  chronic  Bright' s  dis- 
ease and  dropsical  conditions;  the  benefit  is  due  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  blood-pressure  which  general  dilation  of  arterioles 
insures,^  and  to  the  increased  elimination  of  fluids  and  retained 
excrementitious  wastes.  It  is  of  use  in  erysipelaSy  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  cutaneous  hyperaemia  means  the  presence  in 
the  affected  area  of  an  increased  volume  of  auto-antitoxin.* 
Chronic  eczema  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  especially  those 
due  to  deficient  secretion  of  the  sweat-glands,  are  also  improved 
by  pilocarpine.  In  ophthalmic  disorders  associated  with  intra- 
ocular pressure,  it  irf  also  valuable,  owing  to  the  general  lower- 
ing of  the  blood-pressure  it  insures.*  In  orchitis  it  tends, 
through  the  same  process,*  to  relieve  the  intense  pain. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre, — This  agent,  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  amyl  nitrite,  acts,  as  does  pilocarpine,  by  depressing  the 
sympathetic.  It  is  milder,  however,  and  acts  both  as  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic.  It  is  considerably  used  in  febrile  disorders  of 
children  when  excitement,  startings,  etc.,  occur.  By  lowering 
slightly  the  blood-pressure  it  controls  these  phenomena.* 

OXYTOCICS. 
(Ergot,  Hydrastis,  Hydrastinine. ) 

Phyiiologioal  Action. — Ergot  in  ordinary  doses  causes 
contraction  of  the  uterus  by  augmenting  the  blood-supply  of  its 
walls* — a  condition  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  excites 
directly  the  vasomotor  center.  All  the  arteries  of  the  body 
(with  the  exception  of  the  arterioles,  which  are  governed  by 
the  sympathetic  center*)  being  constricted,  the  blood  is  driven 
into  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  of  all  organs,  including 
the  uterine  muscle.    The  contractile  power  of  this  muscle  being 


*  Author's  conclusion. 
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proportionate,  as  in  all  organs,  with  the  activity  of  its  intrinsic 
metabolism,  its  sensitiveness  to  the  reflex  motor  impulses  which 
the  uterus  receives  periodically  during  parturition  is  corres- 
pondingly enhanced.* 

As  stated  by  Manquat,^  "it  is  generally  admitted  that  ergot  has  a 
vasoconstrictor  action  upon  the  vessels;  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  Urge 
number  of  experiments."  Holmes**  observed  the  constriction  of  the 
arteries  in  the  frog  and  in  the  albino  rabbit,  marked  ansemia  of  the  ean 
of  this  animal  being  noted.  A  rise  of  the  general  blood- pressure  (pre- 
ceded by  a  short  period  of  depression)  was  also  obtained  experimentally 
by  KOhler  *  Eberty,"  H.  C.  Wood,"  Robert  and  by  Jacobi.  Wood,"  who 
refers  to  these  experiments,  states  that  "the  rise  in  pressure,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  effect  of  ergot  upon  the  circulation,  is 
due  to  a  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels,"  and  that  "Holmes,  Wemidi," 
Vogt,*"  Kersch,"  Schliller*'  and  Briesemann**  assert  that  they  have  seen 
invariably  diminution  in  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  under  the  influence 
of  ergot." 

The  more  -recent  experiments  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Plumier**  found  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
ergot  produces  in  the  dog  a  marked  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  pulmonary  artery.  H.  H.  Dale"  observed  "a  stimulant  conBtrictor 
effect  upon  certain  organs  composed  of  plain  or  .unstriated  muscle-fibers, 
among  which  are  the  arteries,  the  uterus  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris." 
The  300  painstaking  experiments  of  SoUmann  and  Brown,**  which  seem 
to  controvert  all  this  evidence,  are  unfortunately  of  no  value.  Th^ 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  anesthetic  they  administered  to  their  don, 
ether,  caused  a  very  marked  rise  of  pressure,  and  that  the  ergot  oouid 
not  raise  it  beyond  this  level.  Hence  their  erroneous  conclusion  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  of  strong  vasoconstriction."  The  slowing  of  the 
pulse  is  readily  accounted  for  bv  the  increased  resistance  of  the  blood- 
column  to  the  cardiac  contractions,  produced  by  the  general  vasocon- 
striction. 

Tliat  tlio  rise  of  blood-presaure  is  due  to  a  centric  action  was  shown 
experimentally  by  J.  C.  Hommeter,'"  who  found  that  the  rise  did  not 
occur  when  tiic  spinal  cord  was  severed,  and,  in  accord  with  Wernich," 
that  after  this  operation  ergot  could  no  longer  provoke  uterine  contrac- 
tions. 

Full  therapeutic  doses  of  ergot  cause  such  marked  con- 
striction of  the  arteries  that  the  lumen  of  the  smaller  vessels 
becomes  sufficiently  narrowed  to  interfere  with  the  circulation.* 
.The  blood-stream  being  slowed  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries, 
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the  opposite  condition  to  that  described  above  is  produced,  viz., 
isehsBmia  of  the  organs  which  these  small  vessels  supply.*  The 
peripheral  temperature  is  then  reduced  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  cold — ^a  danger  signal  which  indicates  that  an  excess  of 
the  drug  is  being  administered.* 

Before  I  had  realized  this  fact,  I  caused  complete — ^though  tem- 
porary— inertia  of  the  uterus  by  the  use  of  excessive  doses  in  a  case 
requiring  prompt  delivery.  I  blamed  the  ergot  at  the  time.  Wood" 
states  in  the  lower  animals  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  "are  mainly 
paralytic,  and  that  the  only  ones  which  are  in  any  sense  characteristic 
are  the  anwatheaia  and  the  coldness  of  the  surface.  As  this  coldness  of 
the  surface  has  been  noted  in  various  women  in  whom  the  drug  has 
caused  fatal  abortion,  it  is  probably  characteristic  of  the  poisoning." 
Ringer  and  Sainsbury*^  found  that  ergotin  slowed  markedly  the  rate  of 
ik>w  through  the  arterioles.  Hemmeter*®*  noted  that  in  poisoning  the 
temperature  sometimes  fell  more  than  2**  C.  (3.6°  F.)  in  human  lyings 
and  5*"  C.  (9''  F.)  in  animals. 

ITntoward  Effects  and  Poisoning. — The  earlier  eflfects  of 
ergot-poisoning  are  due  to  the  great  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  peripheral  vessels,  which  a  large  dose  of  the  drug  provokes 
by  violently  stimulating  the  vasomotor  center,*  viz.,  formica- 
tion, tingling,  giddiness,  delirium,  flushing,  purpura,  tinnitus, 
dilation  of  the  pupil.,  colic,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles, opisthotonos  or  emprosthotonos,  and  even  epipjeptic  con- 
vulsions. The  constriction  of  the  vessels  increasing  rapidly,  this 
hypenemia  is  soon  replaced  by  ischaemia*  of  the  tissues:  the 
skin  then  assumes  an  earihv  hue,  the  surface  becomes  cold, 
there  is  great  muscular  weakness  and  fatigue  and  numbness 
particularly  of  the  extremities,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  respir- 
ation is  labored.  More  or  less  suddenly  collapse  occurs,  due  to 
hyperconstriction  of  the  cardiac  coronaries*  and  of  the  arteries 
of  the  anterior  pituitary  and  thyroid.*  The  pulse  then  becomes 
ver}'  rapid  and  weak,  the  blood-pressure  falls  rapidly  and  death 
follows. 

In  chronic  ergotism,  which  does  not  occur  in  this  country, 
all  these  symptoms  may  develop  gradually,  but  here  another 
typical  s}Tnptom  of  excessive  constriction  of  the  arteries  occurs, 
viz.,  dry  gangrene,  beginning  at  one  of  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  toes,  or  the  nose,  lips  and  ear. 


•  Author'H  conrluMion. 
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The  explanaUons  submitted  of  these  variouB  flgrmptoniB  are  self- 
evident  when  the  vasoconstrictor  action  of  the  drug  is  taken  into  aoeonnt 
Wood^"*  states  that  "ersotic  gangrene  can  readity  be  prodaoed  m  tlw 
comb  and  tongue  of  chickens"  and  "von  Recklinghausen  aaserta  that  tht 
essential  lesions  in  these  cases  are  hyaline  thrombi  in  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries" — an  obvious  proof  that  it  is  not  theae  two  kinds  of  venek 
that  are  hyperconstricted,  but  the  arteries  behind  them.  Again,  Wood 
states  that  "by  toxic  doses  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased, 
and,  according  to  Boreischa,  galvanization  of  the  par  vagum  has  at  this 
time  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pulse."  The  cause  of  this  is  also  quite 
plain  when  interpreted  from  my  viewpoint:  the  coronaries  are  already 
so  constricted  that  stimulation  of  the  vagi  can  contract  no  farther. 
Hence  the  cardiac  arrest. 

Therapeutiet. — In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  a  very  small 
dose  of  ergot  (10  minims  of  the  fluid  extract)  is  alone  effica- 
cious in  the  uterine  inertia  of  parturition.  Such  a  dose  has  also 
the  advantage  of  avoiding  tetanic  contraction  of-  the  uterus,  a 
condition  which  tends  to  cause  retiention  of  the  placenta.  Ergot 
is  also  useful  in  post-partum  hcBmorrhage;  here  a  fnll  dose  may 
be  given,  and  it  may  be  administered  hypodennically  to  obtain 
more  rapid  results.  It  has  been  used  to  prevent  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.,  but  the  mariced  rise  of 
blood-pressure  it  provokes  before  causing  sufficient  contraction 
to  arrest  the  flow  renders  it  a  dangerous  remedy  in  these  con- 
ditions, lu  uterine  haemorrhage  due  to  the  presence  of  fibroids 
or  other  neoplasms,  however,  it  has  given  excellent  results,  and 
tends  to  cause  shrinking  of  the  growth  when  given  in  full  doses. 
In  chronic  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea  ergot  sometimes 
proves  curative  by  causing  hyperaemia  of  the  small  and  large 

intestine  and  hastening  resolution.  It  is  of  value  also  in 
adynamic  depression,  melancholia  and  neuropathies  in   which 

hypochondria  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the  benefit  being  due 
to  the  increased  volume  of  blood  which  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem receives.* 

DRUGS  WHICH  RESEMBLE  ERGOT  IN  THEIR  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ACTION. 

Hydrastis. — The  physiological  action  of  hydrastis  and  of 
its  alkaloid  hydrastine  is  similar  to  that  of  ergot.  It  stimu- 
lates the  vasomotor  center  less  violently,  however,  and-its  action 
in  therapeutic  doses  is  limited  to  the  stage  of  hyperaemia  of  all 
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organs^  including  the  mucous  membranes.^  It  has  been  used 
advantageously,  therefore,  in  various  disorders  of  the  latter,  viz., 
diranic  gasiro-intestinal  catarrh,  chronic  rhinitis,  otorrhaa, 
dysmenorrhcBa,  chronic  vaginitis,  gonorrhcea,  etc. 

Hydrastinine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
hydrastine,  has  been  employed  with  considerable  success  in 
uterine  haemorrhages,  menorrhagia,  and  metrorrhagia,  being 
more  active  than  hydrastis  or  hydrastine  as  a  vasoconstrictor.  It 
is  also  useful  in  the  same  disorders  as  hydrastis,  especially 
dysmenorrhcBo. 

DroRETICS. 

The  diuretics  most  used  at  the  present  time  are  drugs 
which  have  been  treated  in  full  in  the  preceding  pages.  Their 
property  as  such  need  alone  be  referred  to. 

Saline  solution  has  been  thought  to  act  as  an  ^Tiaemocathar- 
tic/'  the  excrementitious  products  of  tissue  and,  other  vastes, 
detritus,  etc.,  being,  it  was  believed,  simply  washed  out  of  the 
blood  by  the  excess  of  water  introduced  therein.  I  have  shown 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  that  the  process  is  really 
a  nobler  one,  so  to  say,  and  that  the  introduction  of  saline  so- 
lution into  the  organism  enhances  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the 
body's  auto-protective  processes.  The  proteolytic  activity  of 
the  auto-antitoxin  being  greatly  augmented,*  there  is  soon 
thrown  into  the  lymphatic  channels  an  unusual  quantity  of 
products  of  catabolism  which  must  be  eliminated,  partly  by  the 
urine.  A  prominent  cause  of  diuresis  is  now  present,  viz.,  re- 
flex stimulation  of  the  seercto-motor  center  (located  in  the  pos- 
terior pituitary)  which  governs  renal  action.*  The  kidneys  are 
thus  activated  and  a  freer  flow  of  urine  follows — carrj'ing  along 
with  it  the  excess  of  wastes.  We  need  not  inject  a  quart  of 
saline  solution  to  produce  this  effect;  much  smaller  quantities 
will  evoke  it ;  but  if  at  least  a  pint  is  employed  the  action  will 
be  greatly  facilitated,  since  the  organism  promptly  rids  itself 
of  the  fluids  that  are  useless  to  it.  Plain  water  is  an  excellent 
diuretic  for  this  reason,  as  is  well  known. 

Digitalis. — When  the  infusion  is  used  the  fluid  aids  the  pro- 
cess, and,  as  suggested  by  Huchard,  it  is  probable  that  the  min- 
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eral  salts  the  leaves  contain  contribute  somewhat  to  its  diuietic 
effects.  Diuresis  may  be  obtained  with  digitalin,  howerer,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  drug  is  itself  active  in  this  connec- 
tion. Its  mode  of  action  becomes  plain,  in  view  of  its  main 
general  property,  that  of  a  potent  stimulant  of  the  adrenal 
center.*  As  tliis  stimulates  metabolism  in  all  tissues,  we  have 
again  an  unusual  production  of  tissue-wastes  and  the  same  cen- 
tral excitation  (reflex)  of  the  renal  functions  that  saline  solu- 
tion affords,*  though  caused  in  a  different  way.  Of  material 
aid  to  the  process  is  the  increased  vascular  tension  which  the 
drug  causes  by  activating  indirectly  metabolism  in  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  all  arteries.*  A  rise  of  blood-pressure  is  a  recog- 
nized cause  of  diuresis.  Digitalis  is  especially  efficient  in  car- 
diac dropsy — a  result  readily  accounted  for  by  the  above- 
described  physiological  action. 

Squill  acts  much  as  does  digitalis,  including  its  action  on 
the  cardiac  muscle,  the  arteries  and  general  metabolism  in- 
duced by  a  stimulating  action  on  the  adrenal  center  through 
the  test-organ.*  In  large  doses  it  stimulates  the  kidneys  vio- 
lently, causing  sometimes  hematuria.  It  is  used  in  dropsy, 
pleural  and  pericardial  effusions  and  the  cardiac  dropsy,  but  any 
form  of  nephritis  is  a  contraindication  to  its  use. 

Calomel, — We  have  seen  that  this  salt  is  an  active  diuretic 
also  by  enhancing  general  metabolism,  thus  causing  rapidly  an 
excess  of  waste-products  in  the  blood.*  When  its  use  is  pro- 
longed it  is  also  capable  of  causing  grave  renal  disorders,  in- 
cluding ha^morrhagic  nephritis.  It  is  very  efficient  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  however,  and  in  anuria  of  asthenic  origin  in  which  the 
blood-pressure  is  low. 


•  Author's  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  AS  IMMUNIZING  MECHANISM, 

AND  CANCER. 

In  the  first  edition  (wliich  appeared  in  January,  1903)  of 
the  present  work/  the  following  lines  appear:  "Certain  growths, 
particularly  the  more  malignant  forms,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma, 
seem  closely  connected  with  adrenal  insufficiency  and  its  normal 
consec|uences.  We  have  seen  that  trypsin,  fibrinogen  [a  nucleo- 
proteid  compound]  and  the  oxidizing  substance  were  simulta- 
neously necessary  to  insure  the  destruction  of  cells  in  vitro,  and 
furthermore,  that  this  process  required,  in  addition,  the  presence 
of  alkaline  salts.  That  the  destruction  of  worn-out  or  degen- 
erated cells  is  a  function  of  these  verv  elements  in  the  blood,  is 
evident.  Insufficiency  of  the  adrenals,  therefore,  by  reducing  the 
relative  proportion  of  these  four  constituents  in  the  blood-stream, 
must  correspondingly  inhibit  this  physiological  process  in  all 
parts  of  the  organism."  Thus,  any  region  "may  become  the 
seat  of  this  malignant  growth,  or  rather  of  a  local  accumulation  of 
the  aberrant  or  worn-out  cells  which  enter  into  its  formation. 
The  great  vascularity  of  these  growths  suggests  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  cause  their  elimination,  but  mitotic  proliferation  is 
alone  induced,  the  blood  being  deficient  in  the  four  constituents 
which  should  insure  destruction  of  the  morbid  cellular  elements.'' 

I  pointed  out  also  in  this  connection,  in  the  same  volume,* 
and  under  the  caption  "The  Internal  Secretions  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  Immunity,"  that  these  "four  constituents"  were  "the 
active  immunizing  agents  of  the  organism,"  and  that  they  owed 
their  immunizing  properties  "to  tr}-psin." 

Over  two  years  after  I  had  done  so,  the  close  relationship 
between  immunity  and  cancer  was  emphasized  by  several  investi- 


»  Cf.   vol.  I.  p.  785.  Ist  Ed.,  1903. 

s  Cf.   Yol.  1,  pp.  609  to  666  incl.,  iBt  Ed..  1903. 
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gators:    in  this  countn'  by  Gaylord,  Clowes,  and  Baeslackf  in 
Germany  by  Ehrlich/  Schone/  Sticker/  and  others.    The  re- 
searches of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  inyestigaton  for 
IDOG,  1907,  and  li)ll^  have  shown,  moreover,  tliat  a  high  degree 
of  resistance  to  tlie  transplantation  of  cancer  in  mice  could  be 
obtained.    But  curiously  enough,  this  did  not  prevent  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  cancer  in  these  animals.     Might  not 
exuberant  resisting  power  entail  a  correspondingly  active  tend- 
ency toward  morbid  cell  proliferation,  and  normal  immunizing 
power  exert  a  positive  protective  influence  against  spontaneooB 
development  of  malignant  neoplasms?     The  possibility  that  a 
loss  of  balance  in  this  respect,  both  deficient  and  excessive  im- 
munizing activity  standing  as  etiological  factors,  is  suggested  in 
the  following  pages,  in  which  thyroiodase  acting  as  opsonin,  tryp- 
sin acting  as  coniplomeiit,  adrenoxidase  acting  as  amboceptor 
and  nucleo-proteid  play,  with  tlie  leucocytes,  the  leading  roles. 

The  need  of  a  working  proposition  in  this  direction,  the 
most  promising  one  as  to  pathogenesis,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Cancer  Research  Fund  investigations  have  also  shown 
that  cancer  was  not  due  to  a  common  causal  parasite. 

CANCER, 

Definition. — Cancer  is  primarily  due  to  h}T)oactivity  of  the 

body's  auto-])r(>toctivo  mechanisni,  the  adrenal  system,  the  result, 
in  turn,  in  most  cases,  of  premature  senility.  It  is  a  vicarious 
over-growth  of  tissue-cells  which  the  agents  of  this  system, 
leucocytic  and  liunioral,  should  have  destroyed  in  its  incipiency, 
i.e.,  when  but  a  nidus  of  y)r()liferating  cells  formed  as  a  result 
of  local  irritation  by  traumatisms,  inflammatory  foci,  parasites, 
moles,  wart^,  etc.  The  dcft^isive  agentn<,  phagocytes  and  auto- 
antitoxin,  being  those  which,  under  normal  conditions,  carry  on 
general  nutrition,  they  are  able  only,  owing  to  their  insuflUciency, 
to  nourish  the  tumor  and  promote  its  development.* 

Tin's  (Ipfinition  difTors  rndicnlly  from  those  previously  adduced 
by  others,  hut  tlie  need  of  new   liius  of  thought  in  thia  conneotion  is 

•  Author' M  cutifluHion. 

"Gaylord.  Clowes,  and  Haoslack:     M«'d.  News.  Jan.  14,  1905;   see  also  Clowes: 
Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp..  Apr..  1!M»r>. 

*Ehrli(h:     Zeit.   f.   iirztl.   FortblldunK.   Bd.   iil.   S.   205,   1906. 

•^Schone:     MUneh.  mod.  Woch..  Hd.   liii.  S.  2r»17,  1906. 

•Sticker:     Ihul.,  Bd.  llll.  S.   19(>4.  l^m;. 

''Bashford:     Fourth  Kep.  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  1911. 

"  Bushford:     Ibid. 
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emplMBiaed  by  the  labors  of  the  Imperial  Oanoer  Research  Fund  inveati- 
gators,  whose  director,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford,  wrote:*  "In  our  investiga- 
tions we  haTe  obtained  evidence  against  all  the  explanations  yet  advanced 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  cancer,"  and,  moreover,  that  "at  present 
any  attempts  to  directly  ascertain  the  cause  and  nature  of  cancer  are 
smroiiinded  by  so  many  sources  of  fallacy  that,"  in  his  opinion,  "they 
remain  today  as  unprofitable  as  they  have  been  in  the  past." 

SymptamB. — ^The  symptoms  of  cancer  differ  according  to 
fheir  location.  The  t}'pical  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  in 
reality  only  witnessed  when  some  external  organ,  the  skin,  the 
mammary  gland,  etc.,  is  affected ;  while  all  the  internal  cancers 
soon  provoke,  in  addition,  morbid  effects  due  to  any  interference 
with  physiological  functions  which  their  presence  entails. 
Common  to  all  cases,  however,  is  the  terminal  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease, i.e.,  the  cancerous  cachexia,  which  consists  of  more  or  less 
rapid  emaciation,  anaemia  and  muscidar  weakness,  the  precur- 
aors  of  final  exhaustion. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  leading  symptoms  can  alone  be  given  in 
ibis  connection,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  for  greater 
detail.  In  fact,  the  symptomatology  would  have  been  omitted  were  it 
not  that  the  reader  would  have  to  consult  works  on  dermatology,  sur- 
gery, practice  and  special  works  on  cancer  to  obtain  even  the  present 
brief  rteum^  of  the  various  organs  referred  to.  The  division  into  "ex- 
ternal" and  "internal"  cancers  renders  it  impossible  to  illustrate  the  spe- 
cific symptoms  of  the  disease,  those  of  cutaneous  cancers,  and,  therefore, 
to  differentiate  them  from  those  due  to  interference  with  functions. 

External  Cancers. — Skin, — ^The  starting  point  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  may  be  an  excrescence 
of  long  standing,  such  as  a  pigmented  mole,  an  ordinary  mole, 
a  senile  wart,  or  cutaneous  disorders,  a  fissure  or  abraded  area 
of  the  lip,  a  psoriatic  or  scaly  sebaceous  patch,  an  adenoma,  a 
nodule,  a  scar,  etc.  Without  apparent  cause,  but  occasionally 
after  irritation  or  injury,  any  of  these  apparently  benign  cellular 
aggregates  begin  to  grow.  They  ulcerate  at  the  base,  mainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  cutaneous  structures,  until  finally  the  typical 
epitheliomatous  ulcer  is  formed,  i.e.,  irregular  in  shape,  with 
raised  everted  edges.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  very  uneven 
and  covered  with  a  foetid  sanious  secretion,  and  bleeds  readily 
when  touched.  Tt  may  assume  various  shapes;  hence  the 
"cauliflower**  and  other  appearances.  In  most  cases  pain  only 
comes  on  late,  the   discomfort  being  due  to  the  ulceration. 


•m.  F.  Bsshford:    Brit  Med.  Jour..  Dec.  9.  1906. 
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When  it  appears  it  is  of  a  lancinating  character  and  may  become 
very  severe.  The  duration  of  cutaneous  carcinoma  Tariea 
greatly — from  less  than  four  years  to  decades.  A  favorite  site 
is  the  lower  lip ;  otlier  regions  frequently  aflfected  are  the  face, 
breast,  genitalia,  rectum,  etc. 

Cutaneous  sarcoma  is  usually  secondary,  but  it  may  de- 
velop primarily  from  a  pigmented  naevus  or  other  cutaneous 
excrescence,  especially  when  irritated.     Sarcomata  develop  and 
multiply,  break  down  and  provoke  metastases  more  rapidly  than 
carcinomata,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  few  months,  though 
in  most  eases  life  is  prolonged  a  few  years.    The  form  that  de- 
velops from  na»vi  may  retain  its  color,  and  merely  grow  and 
ulcerate,  or  it  may  become  bluish  or  black,  sessile,  oval  or 
spherical  and  hard ;   after  growing  for  a  while  it  ceases  to  do 
so,  but  others  develop  in  other  regions.    All  finally  break  down, 
forming  melanotic  ulcers  which  secrete  a  black  substance  and 
some  pus.     Death  usually  occurs  from   intestinal   metastasis. 
Sarcoma  may  also  appear  as  a  diffused  path  or  patches,  beginning 
from  minute  brownish  or  purplish  nodes,  which  become  infil- 
trated and  project,  the  skin  being  glossy  and  irregular.    Various 
other  rarer  forms  have  been  described,  all  embodying  more  or 
less  prominently  the  characters  just  described. 

Mammary  Gland. — Two  forms  of  cancer  occur  in  this  or- 
pin, tlie  scirrhous,  hard  or  fibrous  cancer;  and  the  encephaloid, 
or  soft,  cancer.  In  scirrhous  cancer,  the  organ  may  presene  its 
form  thougli  becoming  large  and  hard,  the  growth  being  deep- 
seated,  or  it  may  collapse  or  atrophy,  the  ni])ple  being  retracted, 
the  so-called  "withering''  form.  Again,  a  part  of  the  breast 
alone  may  be  affected,  fibrous  bands  radiating  through  it  and 
causing  distortion  of  the  organ.  Conversely,  it  may  be  super- 
ficial at  first,  in  patches  or  pla^jurs,  the  skin  appearing  as 
thougli  tanned,  hard,  rough  and  red.  This  may  extend  to  the 
adjoining  cutaneous  tissues  of  tlie  chest,  the  so-called  "en 
cuirasse'^  cancer.  Tlie  malignant  growth  may  appear  in  the 
form  of  small,  hard  nodules  of  irregular  size  which  may  remain 
as  tliey  are  if  loft  alone,  or  ulcerate,  and  which  promptly  recur 
if  removed.  Ulceration  may  also  occur  when  the  growth  is  dif- 
fused, the  ulcer  resembling  a  crater  with  hard,  everted  edges, 
which  bleeds  easily  and  gives  off  a  thin,  offensive  discharge. 
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The  axillary  glands  are  involved  carly^  and  as  they  enlarge  may 
cftQBe  oedema  of  the  arm  or  neuralgia  by  pressing  npon  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  The  entire  lymphatic  system  is  exposed  to 
contamination;  hence  the  visceral  metastases  often  witnessed. 
After  the  tumor  has  reached  a  certain  size,  stinging,  burning 
or  neuralgic  pains  are  complained  of.  As  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess advances,  the  toxsemia  and  cachexia  do  likewise,  until  the 
patient  dies  exhausted.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  not  as  fre- 
quently observed  as  the  scirrhous  form.  It  grows  insidiously  in 
the  depth  of  the  organ  and  finally  reaches  the  skin.  By  gentle 
palpation,  the  tumor  may  be  detected  early  in  most  instances; 
it  may  be  fixed  or  movable,  or  nodular.  At  first,  the  skin  is 
free,  or  traversed  by  prominent  bluish  veins,  some  of  which  may 
become  varicose;  red  areas  then  appear — the  precursors  of 
adhesions  with  the  cancerous  mass.  This  soon  becomes  a  fluctu- 
ating mass  which  ulcerates,  becomes  fungous,  bleeds  readily 
when  touched,  and  gives  ofif  a  foul  odor.  Cachexia  appears 
earlier  than  in  scirrhous  cancer,  and  the  burning,  shooting  pains 
and  involvement  of  the  lymphatics  likewise.  The  softness  of 
the  growth  predisposes  it  to  hapmorrhages  which  are  sometimes 
severe.    Death  occurs,  as  in  scirrhous,  from  exhaustion. 

Internal  Cancers. — Tongue. — The  anterior  portion  of 
this  organ  is  the  usual  seat  of  cancer,  which  begins,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  small  fissure,  ulcer  or  nodule  on  the  side  or  edge,  often 
where  a  sharp  tooth,  the  stem  of  a  pipe,  a  badly-fitting  tooth- 
plate,  etc.,  has  for  a  tim«  caused  irritation.  Psoriasis,  scars. 
leucoma,  cicatrices  due  to  injury  or  syphilis,  may  likewise  be- 
come the  starting-point  of  a  lingual  epithelioma.  When  any 
one  of  these  lesions  becomes  malignant,  it  soon  assumes  the 
aspect  of  a  more  or  less  deep  and  irregular  ulcer  with  prominent 
edges,  while  the  neighboring  tissues,  including  often  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  and  gums,  become  infiltrated.  Both  the  ulcera- 
tion and  infiltration  may  then  extend  posteriorly  and  involve 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  etc.  There 
is  profuse  salivation  and  the  breath  becomes  extremely  foetid. 
The  neighboring  l^nnphatic  glands  become  involved  sooner  or 
later,  the  prompt  involvement  denoting  an  unfavorable  case. 
Gradually,  deglutition  and  speech  become  difficult  and  starva- 
tion soon  causes  marked  emaciation  and  weakness — a  condition 

2—38 
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greatly  aggravated  when  tlie  ulceration  invades  arteries  and 
causes  haemorrhages.  After  a  year  or  two  of  intense  suffering, 
death  occurs  from  exhaustion. 

Larynx, — Hoarseness,   dyspncea  and   cough    and   pain  are 
early  signs  of  cancer  of  the  larynx.    The  pain  is  usually  quite 
severe  and  lancinating,  generally  radiates  toward  the  ear,  and  is 
sometimes   especially   marked   during   deglutition.      Ulceration 
has  usually  begun  when  such  is  the  case.    Laryngoscopic  exam- 
ination often  shows,  at  first,  enlargement  of  one  cord,  then  con- 
gestion of  a  restricted  area  which  finally  ulcerates.     This  be- 
comes fungous  and  necrotic,  and  secretes  a  fcfitid,  sanious  liquid 
which  gives  the  breath  and  the  sputa  a  foul  odor.    Ulceration  of 
a  large  artery  may   cause   profuse  haemorrhage,   sufficient  in 
some  instances  to  compromise  the  patient's  life;    asph3'xia  by 
the  entrance  of  food  particles  in  the  diseased  larynx,  and  pneu- 
monia from  aspiration  of  detritus  from  the  malignant  mass,  are 
additional  dangers  of  cancer  in  this  region.    The  general  health 
is  soon  undermined  owing  to  deficient  nutrition,  and  the  patient 
lapses  into  the  cachectic  state,  dying  of  general  marasmus. 

(Esophagus, — Dysphagia,  pain,  and  finally  regurgitation  of 
food  and  fluids  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cancer  in  this 
region.  As  the  morbid  process  advances  the  neighboring  organs, 
the  larynx,  bronchi,  ])ericartlium,  mediastinum,  lymphatic 
glands,  etc.,  may  bo  involved  cither  by  ulceration  or  pressure, 
causing  sulFocaiion,  bronchitis,  inhalation  pneumonia  or  other 
conij)lications.  Tlceration  of  the  aorta  or  one  of  its  branches 
may  also  occur  and  cause  fatal  luvmorrhage.  As  a  rule,  however, 
starvation,  owing  to  the  a'so})hageal  obstruction,  and  exhaustion 
are  the  causes  of  deatli. 

Stomach. — Pain  in  the  epigastrium  is  present  in  practically 
all  cases ;  but  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  dyspepsia, 
sometimes  attended  with  vomiting.  In  others  the  gastric  dis- 
orders may  be  slight  or  absent,  the  main  signs  being  those  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  with  intense*  pallor.  Progressive  emaciation 
is  a  constant  feature  of  the  disease,  and  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  asthenia.  When  the  cancer  is  situated  near  the  cardia, 
spasm  of  the  (esophagus  and  dyspliagia  may  occur.  Fever  is 
present  in  al)out  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  may  reach  104°  P. 
(40°    C.)  ;     in   some   cases   the   febrile   process   is   continuous. 
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Glycosuria  and  indicanuria  are  commonly  observed,  peptonuria, 
sometimes.  Death  results  occasionally  from  diabetic  coma. 
CEdema  of  the  ankles  appears  in  the  majority  of  cases  and,  in 
some  instances,  general  anasarca  supervenes.  Ilajmatemesis  is 
observed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  the  material  vomited 
being  always  brown  or  black,  the  "coffee-ground"  vomit.  The 
tumor,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  can  often  be  dis- 
cerned l>oth  by  inspection  and  palpation;  the  mass  rises  and 
descends  during  respiration — a  sign  especially  marked  in  cancer 
of  the  pylorus. 

Pancreas. — The  earlier  symptoms  are  gastro-intestinal,  i.e., 
indigestion  and  dull  j)aroxy8inal  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  nau- 
sea, vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  flatulence,  the  stools  being  greasy 
and  clay-colored.  Marked  jaundice,  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
bile-duct  when  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  involved,  ascites 
and  diabetes  are  sometimes  observed.  In  some  cases  a  tumor 
may  be  felt  in  the  pancreatic  region,  which  differs  from  that  of 
cancer  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  that  it  is  fixed.  A  distinct  pulsa- 
tion may  be  felt  in  the  organ  when  the  emaciation  is  sufficiently 
marked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  lies  directly  upon  the 
descending  aorta.  Prominent  features  of  cancer  of  the  ])an- 
creas  are  a  rapid  loss  of  stnnigth  and  emaciation,  soon  followed 
by  cachexia. 

//ircr.-^Progressive  enlargement  of  the  organ,  discernible 
on  palpation,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  with  pain  and  tender- 
ness are  the  most  common  symptoms,  especially  if  the  growth  is 
not  far  from  the  surface.  Oastric  disorders  are  freciucntly  com- 
plained of.  In  about  cmc-half  of  the  cases,  jaundice  and  ascites 
occur,  accompanied  in  some  instances  by  purpura,  though  the 
latter  may  appear  in  all  cases,  causing  death  frecpirntly  within 
three  months. 

GaU'hladder, — Cancer  of  this  organ  is  almost  always  due 
to  irritation  by  gall-st(mes.  A  firm,  hard,  irregular  mass  can 
often  be  detected  at  the  site  of  the  organ,  which  moves  with 
the  liver  during  deep  res])irati<m.  There  is  more  or  less  local 
tenderness  on  j)ressure.  and  severe  paroxysmal — though  some- 
times c<mtinuous — pain.  When  the  bile-ducts  are  involved, 
marked  and  persistent  jaundice  appears.     The  sto<)ls  may  be 
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bloody  and  dropsy  may  occur,  the  latter  being  a  feature  of  the 
cachetic  stage. 

Intestine. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  position 
of  the  growth.     Irregular  attacks  of  acute  colicky  pains  from 
two  to  five  hours  after  a  meal,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
tumor,  nausea,  vomiting,  chronic  constipation,  with  diarrhoea 
and  meteorism,  are  almost  always  present,  jaundice  being  super- 
added if  the  ducts  of  the  gall-bladder  are  involved.    When  the 
intestinal  obstruction  is  marked,  the  stools  may  assume  a  char- 
acteristic shape,  i,e,,  very  small  masses  or  lumps.     The  tumor 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  palpation  through  the  abdominal 
walls,   especially   when   the   patient's   muscles   are   relaxed  by 
great  weakness  and  when  he  has  become  greatly  emaciated. 

Peritoneum, — An  uncomfortable  sensation,  with  perhaps 
pain,  in  the  abdomen  followed  by  ascites,  emaciation,  and  weak- 
ness are  about  all  the  symptoms  observed  at  first  Differential 
diagnosis  alone  affords  some  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  disease: 
the  age  of  the  patient  excludes  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonemn, 
which  occurs  in  young  subjects;  the  absence  of  fremitus  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  echinococcic  cysts,  another  disorder  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  The  neighboring  organs,  including  the 
uterus,  ovaries  and  tectum,  should  be  examined  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  often  secondary.  The 
inguinal  glands  are  often  enlarged.  The  tumor  is  discerned 
with  difficulty  owing  to  the  ascites,  but  it  can  usually  be  felt  after 
paracentesis.  The  vessels  of  the  malignant  mass  sometimes 
rupture,  causing  severe  haemorrhage  and  aggravating  tlie 
cachexia. 

Uterus, — If  the  growth  begins  while  the  woman  is  still 
menstruating,  intermenstrual  spotting  and  a  serous  discharge  are 
likely  to  appear.  The  ])resenoo  of  su(»h  signs  after  menopause 
is  also  significant.  The  slight  discharges  gradually  become 
more  frequent  and  abundant,  and  finally  omit  an  unpleasant 
odor,  the  fcutor  becoming  very  marked  when  necrotic  tissue  is 
present.  Pain  does  not  occur  until  the  morbid  process  is  well 
advanced,  and  is  due  to  involvement  of  the  neighboring  tissues 
and  their  nerves;  at  first  it  is  aj>t  to  radiate  into  the  iliac 
region  and  hip,  but  involvement  of  the  bladder,  rectum  and 
peritoneum  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  pains  that  attend 
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inflammation  of  these  organs.  Examination  of  the  uterus 
should  be  practiced  as  soon  as  possible^  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
awakened  by  the  general  phenomena.  Intense  ansemia^  general 
weakness,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  cachectic  period  finally  ap- 
pear, though  death  is  often  due  to  uraemia. 

Rectum. — Uneasiness  in  the  sacral  region  and  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  thighs,  which  after  prolonged  exertion  may 
become  actual  pain  radiating  towards  the  rectum,  are  usually 
the  earliest  symptoms  complained  of.  Morning  diarrhoea,  the 
discharge  being  watery,  differing  as  to  odor  from  the  usual 
liquids  voided,  and  often  tinged  with  blood,  is  then  observed, 
though  this  be  interrupted  by  periods  of  constipation.  When 
the  stools  are  formed,  they  may  be  ribbon-like  when  the  growth 
is  low  down.  Ijocal  pain,  which  occurs  late  and  is  severe,  espe- 
cially during  defecation,  if  the  growth  is  near  the  anus,  eventu- 
ally becomes  continuous.  Haemorrhages  may  then  appear  and 
become  more  frequent  when  ulceration  occurs,  thus  aggravat- 
ing what  general  debility  may  be  present.  The  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  region,  pelvic  and  lumbar,  are  often  enlarged  and  the  liver 
also  in  some  instances.  The  body  gradually  wastes  and  finally 
lapses  into  the  characteristic  cachetic  state. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — Advanced  age  is  the  pre- 
dominating predisposing  cause  of  cancer,  but  since  the  disease 
does  not  occur  in  all  aged  individuals,  an  additional  predisposing 
factor  is  necessarv.  This  factor  mav  be  said  to  include  all  mor- 
bid  influences,  inherited  or  acquired,  which  tend  further  to  de- 
bilitate the  organism.  Although  cancer  is  witnessed  among  the 
poor  and  ill-fed,  and  its  development  may  follow  exhausting  toil, 
great  anxiety,  prolonged  illness  and  other  debilitating  condi- 
tions, it  occurs  at  least  as  frequently  among  subjects  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  similar  untoward  influences,  i.e.,  the  well- 
to-do  and  well-fed,  and  even  the  over-fed.  In  all  these,  how- 
ever, inherited  vulnerability  to  disease,  which  means  inadequate 
activity  of  the  auto-protective  mechanism — the  adrenal  system 
— ^may  none  the  less  be  present,  and  when  advanced  age  is 
reached,  the  organism  is  unusually  vulnerable  to  disease  among  the 
rich  and  poor  alike.*  Tn  the  over-fed,  the  wear  and  tear  imposed 
upon  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  excessive  stimulation  of  the 

^  Author' §  conclusion. 
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organs  which  supply  the  digestive  ferments,  and  the  overload- 
ing of  the  lymph  and  blood  with  more  or  less  perfectly  catabo- 
lized  waste-products,  gradually  undermine  all  physiological 
functions,  thus  affording  the  accessory  factor  which  with  senility 
predisposes  any  part  of  the  body,  any  organ,  to  the  development 
of  cancer.* 

Bashford,"'  alluding  to  results  reached  in  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund  lalwratories,  states  that  **the  association  of  cancer  with 
old  age  is  the  only  factor  known  to  be  constantly  associated  and  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  processes  responsible  for  the  development  of 
cancer  in  man  and  animals."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that 
**cancer  has  the  further  remarkable  common  feature  that  in  animals  it 
lias  the  same  higher  incidence  in  old  age,  and  therefore  the  same  relation 
to  the  duration  of  life  as  in  man."  Freund,"  after  a  comprehensire 
study  of  the  etiology  of  cancer,  concludes  that  senilism  is  the  primary 
etiological  factor,  but  moreover,  that  it  could  be  premature  and  even 
localized  as  well  as  generalized.  This  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of 
cancer  at  times  in  younger  subjects — a  fact  which  the  British  Research 
Commission  has  also  elucidated  recently,  its  labors  having  shown,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Church,'^  that  cancer  in  the  young  occurs  for  the 
most  part  "in  tissues  and  organs  which  lose  their  functional  activity  in 
earlv  life,  and  normally  undergo  degeneration  and  more  or  less  absorp- 
tion." 

The  presence  of  an  additional  predisposing  cause  is  shown  by 
the  relationship  of  cancer  with  tuberculosis — first  pointed  out  by 
Krauss,  in  1832.  Thus,  Roger  Williams"  states  that  "no  hereditary 
condition  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  cancer  than  that  which 
predisposes  to  and  accompanies  tubercle."  Moak"  reported  five  cases 
in  which  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis  were  present  in  the  same  organ. 
H.  R.  Jones"*  found  that  in  Knghind  and  Wales,  a  high  percentage  of 
nlitliisical  jioisohh  liud  a  cancerous  family  historj',  and  the  age  ]>eriod  at 
wliicli  the  niortalitv  of  tuberculosis  reached  its  zenith,  35  to  45  vears.  co- 
inc'idcd  with  tlic  period  at  which  the  cancer  death-rate  began  to  increase. 
In  Ireland"'  a  collective  investigation  by  the  registrar-general  showed 
that  in  many  cases  cancer  occurs  in  the  same  family;  grandparents, 
])arents  and  otlier  relatives,  and  that  the  family  likewise  shows  a  pre- 
dis]K>sition  to  tuberculosis.  C'lo^^ely  related  to  this  feature  of  the 
problem  is  the  observation  of  Roger  Williams,"  that  in  multicellular 
animals  and  plants,  tumors  rarely  occur  when  these  organisms  live  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  and  that  they  are  met  with  almost  exclusively  among 
domesticated  varieties,  especially  those  that  have  been  kept  long  in  con- 
finement. 

In  a  careful  analytical  study  of  the  twelfth  Ignited  States  census, 
(luthrie  McConneir*  found,  moreover,  that  those  employed  in  hard  out- 
door work  showed  a  higher  can<'(»r  mortality  than  thase  of  sedentary 
habits,    while    Freuiid*"   witnessed   a    number   of   examples    in   which   a 
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chronic,  tbongh  mild,  gastric  disorder  became  a  rapidly  fatal  cancer 
after  excessive  worry  or  overwork.  Finally,  Jonathan  Hutchinson**  refers 
to  twelve  cases  of  cancer  which  had  developed  in  subjects  who  had  been 
long  under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  and  ascribes  the  tendency  of  chim- 
ney-sweeps to  the  large  proportion  of  arsenic  in  certain  coals.  We  have 
Been  that  arsenic  is  the  physiological  antagonist  of  thyroid  extract,  and 
that  it  depresf>es  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  and, 
therefore,  that  of  all  vital  processes.  Robert  BelP^  writes:  '  "Tliat  the 
thyroid  has  an  important  relationship  to  the  incidence  of  cancer  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  cancer  subjects  it  is  invariably  found 
to  be  more  or  less  atrophied,  hence  it  is  necessary'  to  supplement  the 
modified  dietetic  measures  recommended  b^  the  administration  of  either 
thyroid  gland  substance  or  its  active  principles.  By  these  means  we  have 
reason  to  hope  the  gland  may  recover  its  lost  power  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  resume  its  physiological  activity,  which  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility." 

The  predisposing  influence  of  over-eating  is  emphasized  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  long  ago,  by  French  clinicians, 
J3azin,  Bouchard**  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Felix  and  Robert 
BelP  and  Vigouroux.**  Rabagliati,**  Roger  Williams**  and  Chittenden," 
likewise  incriminate  excess  of  nutritive  material  in  general.  That  the 
predisposition  to  cancer  is  a  result  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of  food  is 
ehown  by  the  fact  that  the  age  incidence  of  cancer  succeeds  that  of  gout. 
Indeed,  as  stated  by  Bazin,  "the  gouty  end  up  especially  with  cancer, 
particularly  by  cancer  of  the  rectum  and  bladder."  It  is  an  expression, 
in  these  cases,  of  the  chronic  phase  of  gout,  which  phase,  as  stated  by 
Levison,**  is  attended  by  debility  of  the  patient,  and  may  also  "appear 
in  feeble  subjects  as  the  only  manifestation  of  gout." 

Still,  if  we  are  dealing  with  general  adynamia,  why  is  the  cancerous 
growth  localized? 

A  cancer  develops  from  a  preexisting  aggregate  of  adventi- 
tious cells,*  whether  the  latter  constitute  a  mole,  a  najvus,  a 
wart,  a  fibroma,  etc.,  or  patches  of  eczema,  psoriasis,  paraffin 
acne,  cicatricial  tissue,  etc.,  or  an  ulcer,  fistula  or  other  lesion 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  or  whether  it  occur  as  a  result 
of  localized  and  chronic  inflammation  in  the  deeper  or  internal 
organs.  As  long  as  the  nutrition  of  any  one  of  these  local  cell- 
aggregates  is  adequately  controlled  by  its  arterial  blood,  it 
retains  its  benign  character;*  when,  however,  a  debilitated 
condition  of  the  organism,  such  as  that  brought  about  by  senility 
or  any  of  the  other  predisposing  conditions  just  reviewed  pre- 
vails, it  develops  a  malignant  growth.     The  morbid  process 
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which  entails  this  result  is  as  follows:    the  vascular  center^ 
vasomotor  and  sympathetic,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  organism, 
)x}come  functionally  depressed ;   as  this  causes  relaxati<«  of  tl 
arteries,   including  the  cutaneous  arterioles,  the   adventitiouB 
cell-aggregate  receives  an  excess  of  blood  (a  process  encoar- 
aged  by  the  reflex  influence  of  the  sensory,  terminals  it  con- 
tains and  which  multiply  with  the  tumor),  and  if  the  passive 
hypenemia  or  congestion  is  sufliciently  marked,  it  begins  to 
grow,  if  already  a  defined  tumor,  or  it  assumes  the  characters 
of  a  tumor  if  merely  a  patch  of  abnormal  cells.*     In  the  case 
of  moles,  na*vi,  warts  and  other  superficial  conditions,  trau- 
matisms, i.e,,  scratching,  friction  of  clothing,  blows,  etc.,  are 
sufficient  to  initiate  such  a  process  in  the  same  class  of  subjects, 
by  greatly  aggravating  a  local  hyper»mia  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  become  sufficiently  active  to  provoke  devdop- 
ment  into  a  malignant  tumor.* 

Tlie  importance  attached  by  many  clinicians  in  recent  yeftrs,  as 
Hho^Ti  by  the  papers  of  Eve,^  Wilson  and  Kalteyer,"  B!oodgood,"**Keeii" 
and  others,  to  the  removal  of  warts,  moles,  pigmented  nmvi  and  kindred 
cutaneous  excrescences  lest  they  be.'ome  malignant,  harmonises  with 
these  conclusions.  Indeed,  Eve  found  that  out  of  33  cases  of  melano- 
sarcoma,  78  per  cent,  begiin  in  pij^nented  moles,  while  Wilson  and 
Kalteyer  found  that  out  of  51  cases  of  cancer  collected  by  them,  89 
per  cent,  had  their  origin  in  a  mole  or  ntevus.  Moreover,  the  well-known 
corresponding  effects  of  prolonged  irritation  of  limited  areas  by  broken 
toeth.  tho  pi])o,  scars,  paniflin  ucno.  lingual  psoriasis,  etc.,  sufliciently 
oiiiphsih'ize  the  pathogenic  influence  of  localized  processes.  Bergmann," 
in  fact,  asserts  that  carcinom.i  of  the  extremities  does  not  occur  without 
some  cutaneous  lesion,  scar,  fistula,  ulcer,  eczema,  wart  or  mole  as  a 
precursor.  Suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  observation  of  I.ieo  Loeb,** 
that  in  cattle  the  most  frequent  place  for  the  occurrence  of  carcinoma  is 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye — a  regicm  greatly  exposed  to  irritation  and 
injury  by  twigs,  strawti])s  and  the  like,  while  such  animals  are  feeing. 
In  an  extensive  stmly  of  cancer  in  the  domestic  animals,  Sticker" 
found  that  in  the  horse  the  nose  was  commonly  disease<l,  an  organ  con- 
siderably exi>osed  to  scratches  and  other  traumatisms  in  the  manger. 

This  ap])lies  likewise,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, rectum,  kidneys,  bladder,  gall-bladder  and  uterus.  All  these  or- 
gans are  exi)<>sed  to  the  chemical  and  ])hysical  action  of  any  abnormal  con- 
stituent pres<»nt  in  the  substances  passe<l  through  them — products  of  im- 
perfect digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  toxic  wastes  in  the  hepatic  and 
urinary  systems  and  in  the  uterine  <lischarges,  etc.  Maniscalco,**  by  re- 
peated chemical  and  mechanical  irritation  of  the  ex]>osed  gastric  mucosa 
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of  dogB,  caused  growths  which  presented  all  the  features  of  cancer.  Bazin 
observed,  as  stated,  that  cancer  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  followed  gout ; 
the  prolonged  excretion  of  poisonous  waste- products  obviously  stands 
here  as  local  irritant.  This  affords  also  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  chemical  substances  in  the  blood,  secretions  and  excretions,  can 
predispose  a  restricted  territory  of  tissue-cells  to  cancer,  by  provoking 
therein  the  proliferation  of  new  cells,  atypical  in  the  sense  that,  as 
inflammatory  products,  they  are  adventitious,  and  therefore,  like  warts, 
moles,  and  the  like,  menacing  excreccences. 

The  functional  relationship  between  the  abnormal  cell-aggregates 
and  the  nervous  system  is  readily  demonstrable  even  in  such  apparently 
fonctionless  structures  as  a  mole,  a  naevus,  and  the  like,  so  prone,  as 
stated  above,  to  become  malignant.  Wilfred  S.  Fox,"  in  an  exhaustive 
paper,  remarks  that  "this  connection  between  moles  and  the  cutaneous 
nerve-supply  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  intimate  develop- 
mental relation  between  the  skin  and  the  nervous  system."  Foldau" 
traced  nerve-fibers  in  these  structures,  while  Bergmann"  states  that  mul- 
tiple pigmented  nsevi  also  contain  nerve  terminals.  That  they  persist 
in  cancerous  neoplasms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  H.  H.  Young,^  using 
£hr]ich's  methylene-blue  method  in  ten  freshly  removed  carcinomata 
and  sarcomata,  found  distinct  axiA-cylinders  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  no  less  than  five  growths,  i.e.,  cancers  of  the  breast,  cervix 
and  tibia. 

As  to  the  r5le  of  the  vasomotor  nerves — which  govern  nutrition — 
G.  Lenthal  Cheatle**  pointed  out  that  a  proportion  of  cases  of  cancer 
showed  a  "marked  relationship  between  the  spread  of  the  primary  focus 
and  the  distribution  of  nerves  and  trophic  areas"  and  adduced  a  large 
nnmber  of  cases,  convincingly  illustrating  the  close  relationship  between 
the  initial  lesion  of  cancer  (frequently  a  mole)  and  points  at  which 
nerves  become  cutaneous,  including  the  maximum  pain  points  of  Head.*' 
Although  most  of  the  cases  related  are  not — in  the  light  of  my  views — 
truly  cancerous  (being  instances  of  rodent  ulcer  due  to  deficient  nutri- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  elements,  and  not  of  growths  due  to  oremutrition 
of  these  elements)  the  fact  remains  that  they  clearly  sustain  Cheatle's 
opinion  that  trophic  nerves  are  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 

The  influence  of  senility,  the  uric  acid  diathesis  and  other  predis- 
posing conditions  have  already  been  reviewed.  That  this  should  entail 
depression  of  the  vascular  nerve-centers,  and,  therefore,  general  vasodila- 
tion and  passive  congestion  of  any  moles  or  other  excrescences  present, 
is  self-evident.  The  efTects  of  injury  on  these  small  growths  are  now 
thoroughly  recognized.  Thus  W.  W.  Keen**  writes  that  "all  such  growths 
are  exposed  to  traumatism,  such  as  blows,  friction  of  the  clothing, 
scratching  on  account  of  the  itching,  or  in  many  cases  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  little  scab — and  who  can  and  does  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  scratch  off  these  scabs?"  ....  "In  consequence  of  such  injury 
or  repeated  and  long-continued  irritation — or  in  other  cases  without 
any  assignable  cause — they  begin  to  increase  in  size.  This  sudden  ac- 
tivity and  increase  in  size  usually  does  not  occur  for  months  or  more 
likely  years;  it  may  be  thirtv  oV  fifty  years,  or  even  more,  after  the 
mole  or  wart  was  first  noticed.  The  moment  they  begin  to  increase  in 
size,  they  are,  I  believe,  almost  invariably  malignant  growths." 

All  this   (apart  from  the  traumatisms,  which  probably  act  as  ex- 
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citing  causes  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  bones)  is  as  applicable  to  the 
paihogenetiis  of  internal  canc^ers,  the  passive  vasomotor  hypenemia  being 
sulhcient  here  to  start  the  process  of  growth  in  a  restricted  area,  the 
uterine  os,  for  instance,  which  has  become  the  seat  of  a  local  predis- 
posing disorder,  a  chronic  catarrhal  process,  cicatricial  tissue  inddent 
upon  parturition,  etc.,  any  condition,  in  fact,  involving  localized  cell 
proliferation. 

At  first,  the  process  of  growth  is  localized,  in  the  sense 
that  the  body  at  large  does  not  participate  in  it.  When,  how- 
ever, the  tumor  has  reached  a  certain  size,  its  presence  becomes 
a  menace.  Its  structure  differing  from  that  of  normal  tissues  in 
that  the  channels  for  the  elimination  of  broken-down  cells, 
waste-products,  etc.,  are  either  absent  or  very  imperfect,  it 
becomes,  in  respect  to  the  body  at  large,  a  source  of  auto-intoxi- 
cation. This  evokes  a  general  febrile  reaction  similar,  in  a 
measure,  to  that  provoked  by  a  subcutaneous  abscess.  The 
adrenal  system  being  stimulated,  the  blood  soon  becomes  sup- 
plied with  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  constituents  of  which 
permeate  the  growth  as  they  do  all  other  organs  during  fever.* 

The  development  of  the  tumor  is  thus  intimately  merged 
with  the  immunizing  process.*  There  is  excessive  oxygeniza- 
tion,  owing  to  the  overproduction  of  adrenoxidase  and,  there- 
fore, of  trypsin  and  nucleo-proteid.*  There  is  also  an  abun- 
dant leucocytosis,  the  cells  sennng  not  only  to  supply  the  fluids 
of  the  ^Towth,  the  trypsin  and  the  nucleo-proteid  found  in  it, 
but  also  to  insure  active  phagocytosis.* 

Tlie  general  reaction  is  sufllcient  in  some  cases  to  provoke  fever — 
which  oc<Mirs  only  when  tlio  adrenal  system  is  violently  stimulated. 
Fretel^*  observed  a  rise  of  tcniperatiiro  in  the  absence  of  any  complica- 
tion, especially  in  cancers  of  ra])id  evolution.  Freudweiler,"  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Eiehliorst.  studied  the  elinieal  histories  of  475  cases  of  car- 
cinoma, and  found  that  the  tempt'rature  exceeded  38°  C.  (100°  F.)  in 
no  less  than  117,  although  all  eases  in  which  some  complication  existed 
were  excluded.  Even  the  central  phenomena  of  a  febrile  process  are 
present.  I)e  Buck  and  Viui  der  Linden*"  found  the  tendon  reflex  invari- 
ably exaggerated,  while  Kli])pel*^  noted  a  marked  hyperexcitability  of  the 
muscles,  contraction  being  ])rodueed  very  readily  by  |)ercussion. 

The  three  constituents  of  tlie  "functional  triad"  which  constitute 
the  active  agencies  of  the  febrile  process,  i.e.,  the  auto-antitoxin,  have 
been  found  in  the  growths  themselves,  thus  uroving  that  they  take  part 
in  this  process. 

The  presence  of  adrriioxidnse  in  these  growths  is  shown  by  the 
characteristic  tests.     Tlnis,  llugounenq  and  Paviot,***  in  soft  malignant 
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tumors,  not  only  obtained  the  typical  guaiac  reaction,  but  also  the  intense 
violet  of  the  paraphenylene-di amine  test.  Moreover,  boiling  of  the  can- 
cer fragment  destroyed  this  specific  property,  which  was  not  marked 
where  the  process  of  growth  was  most  active.  They  characterize  as 
"oxidizing  diastase''  the  ''soluble  ferment*'  to  which  they  ascribe  these 
results,  and  compare  the  latter  to  those  of  Bertrand  and  Bourquelot, 
referred  to  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work.  The  presence  of 
trypsin  in  cancerous  growths  is  no  less  evident.  Stewart*"  found  a  high 
percentage  of  trypsin  in  secondary  growth  of  the  liver  and  lung  in  a  case 
of  pancreatic  cancer.  This  suggests  direct  metastasis,  but  we  have  seen 
that  tr^'psin  is  present  in  all  cells,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Hedin, 
Cohnheim,  Opie  and  others.  Blumenthal,*®  moreover,  found  a  correspond- 
ing enzyme  in  cancer  cells,  not  specific  to  cancer  cells  alone,  but  capable 
of  attacking  all  tissues.  The  third  constituent,  the  nttcleo-proteidf  is 
likewise  present  in  all  tissues,  as  already  sliown.  Tliat  leucocytes 
(which  secrete  this  substance  in  the  form  of  granules)  are  present  in 
large  numbers,  is  well  known.  Thus,  Herbert  8now*'  pointed  out  twelve 
years  ago  that  every  variety  of  malignant  growth  exhibits  from  its 
earliest  initiation,  an  extremely  copious  immigration  of  leucocytes,  which 
steadily  increases.  Bushnell^^  found  that  this  sometimes  reached  as  high 
as  32,580.  Snow  noted,  however,  that  this  leucocytoaia  was  restricted 
to  the  normal  tissues  immediately  bordering  the  cancerous  parenchyma. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  many  observers,  and  recently  by  Farmer, 
Moore  and  Walker."  Even  the  sp<K*ific  (oxyphile)  granules  themselves 
have  been  found  in  the  tumors  by  Ehrlich,  Lowit  and  Przewoski,** 
although  these  investigators  were  not  aware  of  their  functions.  The 
granules  took  acid  aniline  dyes  readily,  did  not  become  black  under 
osmic  acid,  etc.,  the  characteristic  tests.  They  were  of  course  observed 
in  extra  corpus  spiecimens,  and  therefore  under  abnormal  conditions. 
During  life,  however,  they  dissolve  in  the  blood,  and,  with  the  adrenoxi- 
dase  and  trj'psin,  form  the  "digestive  triad"  or  auto-antitoxin,  distributed 
throughout  the  growth  itself. 

The  tumor  is  supplied  with  the  elonients  for  its  develop- 
ment, i,e..  the  nucleo-proteids  out  of  which  its  tissues  are  nour- 
ished by  the  leucocytes.*  These  cells,  as  previously  shown, 
ingest  food-products  and  enterokinase — which  contains  trypsin 
— in  the  intestinal  canal  and  convert  them  into  granulations 
which  they  carry  to  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  deal  out  to  the 
tissue-cells.*  The  chromatin  of  the  latter,  which  undergoes 
atypical  mitosis  and  other  transformations,  was  also  shown  to 
be  derived  from  the  leucocytic  granulations.* 

Bashford,''  referring  to  various  hypotheses  upon  the  mode  of  origin 
and  nature  of  cancer,  states  tliat  "they  fail  to  sliow  how  the  actual  cell 
multiplication  is  maintained.**  In  truth,  it  is  ujion  this  point  that  they 
have  all  collapsed. 
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French  investigators  long  ago  ol>8orved  that  the  leucocytes  exerted 
a  fructifying  influence  upon  cancer  cells,  causing  them   to  multiptj." 
The  manner  in  which  they  do  so,  however,  has  never  been  exphuned. 
The  direct  participation  of  the  leucocytes  outlined  in  the  text  affords 
this  explanation.     Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  these  cells  are  the 
actual  builders  of  living  tissue.     This  implies  that  the  mitotic  figara 
observed  in  cancerous  masses,  and  now  regarded  as  reproductive  eelU, 
are  really  nothing  but  those  common  to  ordinary  cells,  including  lenco- 
cytes.     Bashford  wrote  recently:"    "During  the  past  year  a  p^per  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  showing  tliat  the  nuclear  figam 
in  cancer  cells,  believed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  true  'reducing 
division,'  are  in  reality  of  the  ordinary  type.     Dr.  Murray  and  myself 
have  invariably   denied   that  the   presence  of  cell -divisions   resembling 
tnose  of  reproductive  tissue  were  a  means  of  distinguishing  benign  froB 
malignant  new  growths." 

This  accounts  for  another  paradoxical  fact  emphasized  by  the  Royal 
Cancer  Research  Fund  investigators,  namely,  that,  as  stated  by  Bash- 
ford,"*  '*thc  influence  of  age  is  active  in  relation  to  the  (nHgin  of  cancerous 
growth,  and  not  in  relation  to  its  continuation;  for  cancer  can  be  propa- 
gated almost  better  in  young  than  in  old  animals."  As  I  ha^'e  stated, 
age  stands  merely  as  a  predisposing  factor,  while  the  general  vasodila- 
tion which  it  engenders  and  the  febrile  process,  by  flooding  the  tumor 
with  nutritional  elements,  are  the  causes  underlying  its  growth.  As 
young  animals  are  better  able  to  promote  a  vigorous  febrile  reaetioo 
than  old  ones,  the  process  of  growth  is  all  the  more  active. 

Again,  "malignancy,"  if  these  processes  actually  prevail,  should 
merely  mean  excessive  tissue-growth.  The  labors  of  the  Royal  Cancer 
Research  investigators  also  sustain  this  conclusion.  Bashford**  remarks 
in  this  connection:  "Wliat  is  understood  by  the  malignancy  of  a  tumor 
is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  growth:  a  conclusion  to  which 
Ehrlich  and  Apolant  have  recently  given  conflrmation."  The  Cancer 
Research  Commission  also  confirmed  Jensen's  conclusion  that  the  growth 
of  artificially  propagated  cancer  was  due  to  the  continued  proliferation 
of  the  parenchyma  cells — a  logical  outcome,  I  may  add,  with  the  leuco- 
cytes as  the  normal  purveyors*  of  nutriment  to  the  normal  parenchyma. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  varieties  of  carcinoma:  (1) 
epiihelioma,  eonsisting  of  surface  epithelium,  which  includes 
two  kinds:  the  s(piami)us  of  tlie  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips,  (esophagus,  and  cervix  uteri,  etc.;  and  the  cylindrical 
or  columnar  of  the  gastric,  intestinal  and  uterine  mucous  mem- 
branes; (2)  the  granular,  consisting  of  acini  or  alveoli  in  layers 
— and  which  may  ])eeoine  fibrous,  the  scirrhous  fonn — and  grow- 
ing mainly  in  the  pylorus,  nuimnuiry  gland,  pancreas,  kidneys, 
ovaries  and  testicles;  (3)  colhid  or  gelatinous,  consisting  of 
transparent,  jelly-like  masses,  (u^ntaining  degenerated  tissues 
and  epithelial  cells,  and  met  with  in  the  ovaries,  stomach,  intes- 
tine, peritoneum,  and  mammary  gland;    and    (4)    deciduoma 
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malignum  of  the  placenta,  consisting  of  foetal  epithelial  cells 
(syncytium)  and  of  different  cells  of  the  chorion  villi. 

Several  varieties  of  sarcoma  arc  also  described:  (1) 
spindle-celled  sarcoma,  which  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
bones,  tendons,  fascia?,  and  occasionally  in  the  soft  tissues;  (2) 
round-celled  sarcomUy  often  |)crnieated  with  large  blood-vessels, 
and  more  malignant  than  the  former,  is  itself  divided  into  two 
varieties:  lytnphosarcoma,  which  occurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  lymphadenoid  tissues  of  nmcous  membranes,  and  alveolar 
mrcoma,  which  contains  also  spindle-cells,  acini  filled  with  large, 
round  cells  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  notable  because  it  com- 
monly develops  from  cutaneous  moles,  najvi  and  warts,  and  from 
lymphatic  glands  and  serous  membranes;  (3)  angiosarcoma  (a 
very  malignant  growth),  which  starts  in  the  external  coat  or 
adventitia  of  blood-vessels,  is  usually  very  vascular — thus  ex- 
posing them  to  rupture  and  provoking  haemorrhage — likewise 
grows,  as  a  rule,  on  the  skin  and  particularly  from  pigmented 
warts  and  moles,  and  also  in  the  eye  and  the  pia-mater;  (4) 
giant-celled  sarcoma^  a  relatively  benign  growth,  which  usually 
occurs  in  bone  or  bone-marrow  (hence  often  called  osteo-  or 
myelo-sarcoma),  the  large  multinuclear  cells  of  which  resemble 
the  myelo-plaques  of  bone. 

Tlie  difference  between  all  these  varieties  depends  upon  the 
histological  composition  of  the  structures  which  form  the  tumor. 
At  first,  all  the  tissues  composing  the  affected  area  are  involved 
in  the  hypertrophic  process ;  eventually,  however,  the  epithe- 
lium in  carcinoma  or  the  connective  tissue  in  sarcoma  grows 
with  greater  rapidity  than  all  the  other  local  stnictures  and 
soon  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  The  d(*velopment  of  sar- 
coma coincides,  however,  with  the  maximum  energy  developed. 
i.e.,  with  the  most  active  local  accumulation  of  nutrient  leuco- 
cjies  and  of  the  energizing  agents,  adrenoxidase  and  nuclein, 
which  this  phenomenon  entails.* 

All  the  various  varieties  of  cancer  enumerated  are  ascrib- 
able  to  the  same  cause:  a  primary  focus  of  proliferation-cells 
due  to  local  (active  or  passive)  irritation,  which  eventually  pro- 
vokes marked  local  congestion  and  excessive  nutrition.*  Im- 
portant in  this  connection,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  local 

^  Author' 9  concluHion. 
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hypera»mia  and  accumulation  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
which  usually  provoke  inflammation  do  not  initiate  the  latter 
in  cancerous  growths.*  The  local  congestion,  leucocytosis,  etc, 
are  associated  with  a  process  distinct  from  that  of  inflammation 
though  linked  with  it,  i.e.,  the  process  of  tissue  repair.*  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  tumor  would  not  grow ;  it  would  be  destroved, 
and  as  will  be  shown,  it  is  by  provoking  active  inflammation  in 
the  growth  itself  that  cancer  can  be  mastered.* 

Many  investigators,  including  I»racl,*  now  ascribe  to  relative  over- 
activity, the  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  over  all  others,  with  per- 
Histent  excitation  as  a  primary  cause.  Even  in  the  giant-celled  sar- 
coma, though  situated  in  osseous  tissues,  this  exciting  cause  prevails. 
Ziegler  maintains,  writes  Stengel,*^  referring  to  this  variety  of  growth, 
"that  the  presence  of  giant-cells  does  not  form  an  essential  characteristic 
of  a  peculiar  type  of  tumor,  but  that  it  is  accidental,  resulting  from 
continued  irritation.**  The  result  of  this  irritation  also  manifests  itself 
by  overnutrition  in  sarcoma.  Thus,  II.  W.  Cattell"  states  that  "it  is  at 
times  impossible  from  microscopical  study  alone  to  tell  a  sarcoma  from 
granulating  tissue." 

It  is  now  gtMierally  conceded  that  at  first  all  the  elements  of  the 
tissue  involved  are  more  or  less  urged  to  grow  as  shown  by  Schuchardt.* 
In  the  early  stage  of  cutaneous  epithelioma,  he  ob.ser\'ed  that  "not 
merely  the  epithelium,  but  all  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  the  connective 
tissue  as  well,  show  hy|)ertrophic  changes,"  though  "later,  the  over- 
growth of  epithelial  cells  outruns  and  overshadows  that  of  the  other 
tissues." 

That  sarcoma,  in  which  the  connective  tissue  predominates,  is  but 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  carcinomatous  stage,  was  recently  observed  by 
A])ohint  and  Khrlich,"'  in  the  cours«'  of  inoculation  experiments  in  mice. 
The  carcinomatous  tyjM'  was  traced  up  to  tlie  sixth  gc»nerat!:)n.  By  the 
tenth  a  chanfrc  had  occurrcil:  the  tumor  was  a  mixwl  oni*,  a  Mircomatous 
stroma  j)re(loininatinj^.  Hy  the  fourteenth,  no  carcinomatous  tissue  re- 
mained. Tliey  ref(»r  to  a  similar  transition  in  man.  observed  by  Schmorl. 
a  case  of  e])itli<'lioina  of  the  thyroid.  After  removal,  the  tumor,  which 
HM'urred  locallv,  was  a  mixed  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  A  s<K^nd  removal 
beinjr  followed  by  deatli  from  m.'tastasis,  all  the  growths  examinetl 
wen»  found  to  1h^  pure  spindle-celled  sarcomata.  Ilansemann**  has  en- 
countered carcinomata  witli  sarcomatous  stroma,  and  refers  to  twenty 
cases  in  literature.  Ajiolaiit  and  Klirlich  did  not  always  obtain  such 
prom])t  transitions,  however.  In  some  instances  the  mixed  growth  was 
tmly  reached  in  tlie  sixty-ei^dith  generation;  then  followed  a  violent 
reaction,  during  whi<-h  tlie  tumor  became  a  pure  sarct>ma.  So  great 
was  this  "energy  of  growth"  that  in  tlie  <'ourse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  some 
instanc<*s,  the  tumor  was  larger  than  the  mouse  itself.  T\wy  state  that 
at  the  present  time  no  e\|)lanation  is  available  for  this  phenomenon, 
though  they  suggest  that  the  dc\('loj)mcnt  may  be  due  "to  chemical 
changes  in  the  can*inoma   cells  and  gra<lnal   stimulation  of  the  connec- 
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live  tissue  cells.''  What  better  and  more  solidly  grounded  explanation 
can  there  be  vouchsafed  than  one  of  which  all  the  elements  of  growth 
are  actually  present  in  the  tumor,  as  we  have  seen,  and  which  alone  can 
account  for  the  violent  "energy  of  growth"  to  which  they  refer?  We 
are  thus  brought  to  consider  ovemutrition  as  the  underlying  cause  of  all 
^ypes  of  malignant  growths. 

All  malignant  tumors  being  the  outcome  of  a  localized 
overdevelopment  of  cells  initiated  by  irritation  of  the  area  in- 
volved, any  agent  capable  of  provoking  the  appropriate  type 
of  irritation  can  cause  a  cancer.  As  various  parasites,  including 
bacteria,  have,  in  the  hands  of  the  upholders  of  the  parasitic 
theory,  provoked  the  formation,  local  and  remote,  of  cancerous 
growths,  there  may  be  classes  among  these  appropriate  irritants.* 
Moreover,  as  the  growths  developed  through  inoculations  and 
implantations  present  the  morphological  organization  of  sporadic 
cancers,  those  provoked  by  the  upholders  of  parasitic  theories  are 
true  cancers.*  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  cancer  is  a  para- 
sitic disease,  since  all  malignant  growths  can  be  caused  by  vari- 
ous factors,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  which  irritate  the  tissues, 
irrespective  of  any  parasite.* 

The  multiplicity  of  these  factors  also  accounts  for  the  epi- 
demics of  cancer,  its  repeated  occurrence  in  certain  houses  or 
districts,  and  for  the  cases  of  direct  contamination  on  record, 
since  the  presence  of  any  of  the  appropriate  irritants  in  these 
houses  or  districts  or  on  the  contaminating  surface,  whether 
this  be  normal  or  the  seat  of  malignant  growth  (both  frag- 
ments and  fluids  therefrom  being  effective  inoculative  agents), 
is  sufficient  to  start  a  malignant  process  in  predisposed  tissues.* 
A  tissue  being  predisposed  to  malignancy  when  it  is  the  seat  of 
adventitious  cells  in  an  aged  or  debilitated  subject,  an  ulcerated 
surface,  however  small,  on  the  lips,  tongue,  crsophagus,  uterus, 
etc.,  may  become  a  vulnerable  spot  if  it  happens  to  become  inocu- 
lated when  any  one  of  the  cancerogenic  factors  happens  to  be- 
come implanted  therein.* 

Merged  in  with  the  tissues  of  the  tumor  and  imprisoned  among 
them  are  cells  which  have  been  taken  by  many  investigators  as  the 
specific  cause  of  cancer.  Cornil,"*  Fabre  Domergiie  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  many  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  present  could  readily 
be  taken  for  parasites.  The  nuclei,  which  are  rich  in  chromatin,  soon 
become  fimbriated,  knobbed,  sometimes  (edematous,  and  finally  achro- 
matic, assuming  at  the  same  time  most  varied  shapes  and  appearances. 


•  Author*a  conclusion. 
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Councilman*'  also  found  that  parasites  to  which  specific  propertieB  had 
been   attributed,   were   present   in   many   morbid   processes   other  tliu 
cancer.     In  accord  with  this  observation,  Borrel*  pointed  out  that  th» 
sporozoa  associated  with  tissue-proliferation  in  sheep-rot,  variola,  bofine 
pest  and  other   diseases,   corresponded   with   the   detritus  of  wom-oat 
leucocytes.     Borrmann^   recently   showed,  moreover,   that  none  of  tbe 
so-called  parasites  are  found  in  very  small,  young  cancers,  thus  elimin- 
ating them  as  a  cause.    Transplantation  experiments  are  as  coneluinve. 
Jensen,''®  for  instance,  made  transplantations  in  S44  mice  and  obtaiiwd 
successful  results  in  about  50  per  cent.     Although  cell  inclusions  were 
undoubtedly  present  and  the  tumors  grew  until  the  mice  died  of  eadi- 
exia,  he  never  observed  parasites,  and  experimental  inoculation  invari- 
ably gave  negative  results.    This  has  been  confirmed,  according  to  Bash- 
ford,"  in  the  Royal  Research  laboratories,  where  at  least  50,000  trmns- 
plantation  experiments  were  i)erformed.     Referring  to  researches  eon- 
ducted  under  the  same  auspices.  Sir  William  Church^'  states  that  "large 
numbers  of  healthy  mice  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  in  the  fame 
cages  with  mice  suffering  from  both  sporadic  and  inoculated  tumora," 
and  that  "in  no  single  instance  did  the  malignant  growth  occur  in  aa 
inoculated  mouse.''    As  emphasized  by  Leo  Loeb,"  though  he  had  earried 
on  highly  successful  experimental  inoculations,  inocuTability  doss  not 
mean  infectivity.    On  the  whole,  as  stated  by  Senn'*  at  the  recent  Lisbon 
Congress,  in  reference  to  the  specificity  of  microbes  and  other  parasitei 
in  cancer:    "Searching  criticisms   from  different  reliable  sources  have 
disarmed  all  such  claims.'' 

Ne\''ertheles8,  the  fact  remains  that  many  investigators,  banning 
with  Morau,  in  1885,  i.e.,  Sanfelice,'*  Roswell  Park,"  (Siylord,"  fioyen," 
Sticker,""*  Vischer,*®  Schmidt,"  and  many  others,  have  obtained  by  inocu- 
lation gro>\-ths  resembling  cancers  to  such  a  degree  that  microscopical 
examination  was  necessary  to  determine  their  identity.  In  the  light  of 
my  views,  as  defined  above,  the  reports  of  the  opponents  of  the  parasitic 
theory  indicate  that  these  growths  were  true  cancers.  "By  the  investi- 
gators themselves,"  writes  Lazarus-Barlow,*^  "they  have  been  regarded 
as  Vpithclial,'  'inali^tmt,'  etc.,  but  by  opiwnonts  of  the  parasitic  theory 
they  are  confidently  assorted  to  be  'infective  granulomata,^that  is,  inflam- 
matory." Cornil,  Cazin***  and  others  also  concluded  that  the  tumors 
produced  by  parasites  were  of  this  nature.  Even  the  cancers  which 
Doyen  obtained  by  inoculations  with  a  suppyosed  specific  microbe,  were 
found  by  Weinberg,'^  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, and  also  by  Cornil,  to  be  an  inflammatory  "proliferation  of  tissue." 
This  conclusion  indicates  tlie  cancerous  nature  of  the  growth,  since  the 
main  landmarks  upon  which  it  could  be  based  were  the  intense  hyper- 
tpmia,  the  equally  marked  leucocytosis  and  the  granulation  tissue,  all  of 

^  Cited  by  Warren :    Lor.  cit. 
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which,  however,  as  previously  stated,  indicate  an  entirely  different  pro- 
oesB,  t.e.,  excessive  nutrition  through  the  accumulation  of  blood  and  cells. 
Indeed,  as  stated  by  Councilman,**  the  characteristic  of  cancerous  growths 
is  that  they  are  capable  of  attracting  to  themselves  a  supply  of  nourish- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  necessarily,  I  may 
add,  of  the  body  at  large.  This  is  an  attribute  of  all  cancerous  growths, 
whether  sporadic  or  due  to  transplantation  or  inoculation. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that  as  Orth**  declared 
recently,  "no  one  up  to  the  present  time  has  produced  proof  that  car- 
ctDoma  is  of  parasitic  origin."  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  para- 
sites can  be  included  among  the  many  factors  of  divers  kinds  that  are 
capable  of  irritating  the  cellular  elements  which  act  as  foci  for  the 
development  of  malignant  growths.  This  accounts  for  an  important 
corroborative  fact  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  parasitic  doctrine, 
vis.,  that  it  clings  to  districts,  buildings,  or  groups  of  buildings,  that 
it  may  occur  epidemically,  as  observed  by  Hvoslef"  (all  the  cases  being 
in  aged  subjects)  and  others,  and  that  it  has,  though  rarely,  been  com- 
municated. With  various  exogenous  and  endogenous  agents  as  patho- 
genic elements,  quarters  inhabited  by  cancerous  subjects  may  readily 
become  intermediary.  This  applies  as  well  to  direct  contamination 
through  contact  with  a  malignant  growth,  since,  as  shown  later,  vestiges 
of  such  growths,  or  even  their  juices  after  filtration,  can  start  a 
malignant  process  in  an  ulcerated  mucous  membrane.  As  this  implicates 
the  tongue,  lips,  oesophagus,  uterus,  etc.,  while  an  area  of  ulceration 
may  be  extremely  small  and  still  constitute  a  vulnerable  spot,  it  is 
probable  that  more  cancers  are  thus  communicated  than  is  now  realized, 
irrespective  of  any  specific  parasite  as  cause. 

Cancer  cells,  when  placed  in  appropriate  surroundings, 
retain  their  vitality  several  days,  and  when  transplanted,  con- 
tinue to  divide  and  multiply,  preserving  the  characters  of  the 
original  tumor.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  malignant 
tumors  can  develop  in  regions  remote  from  the  original  growths. 
The  predilection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  metastasis,  however, 
is  due  to  the  relative  viability  of  these  ce^s  in  lymph  as  com- 
pared to  blood:*  While  the  blood  is  destructive  to  cancer-cells, 
especially  when  its  temperature  (i.e.,  its  proteolytic  activity*) 
is  above  normal,  the  lymph  into  which  the  cells  pass  on  leav- 
ing the  cancerous  mass  is  not.  This  is  mainly  because  (1)  its 
temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  blood,  (2)  its  proteolytic 
activity  is  relatively  slight  and  (3)  its  circulation  is  extremely 
slow  (4  mm.  per  second).  The  cancer-cells  being  comparatively 
immune  in  lymph,  they  readily  reach  the  lymph-glands  which 
occur  in  the  path  of  the  lymph-streams  and  tributaries  emanat- 
ing from  the  main  tumor.*  As  all  tissues  are  permeated  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  these  afford  ready  channels  for  cancer-cells 

*  Authoft  concluM^on. 
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to  every  part  of  the  body,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  metastatic  growths  in  regions  remote  from 
the  original  cancerous  mass,  and  in  all  kinds  of  tissues.  This  is 
facilitated,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  the  cancerous  fluids  can 
also  provoke  the  transformation  of  an  aggregate  of  benign 
adventitious  cells,  the  edges  of  an  ulcer,  etc.,  into  a  malignant 
growth  and  likewise  cause  the  development  of  the  latter  when 
injected  into  the  tissues. 

Not  every  accessory  growth  should  be  regarded  as  meta- 
static, however,  since  cancers  of  a  similar  kind  and  even  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  been  known  to  develop  in  the  same  subject 
simultaneously. 

Bashford'*  states  that  when  cancer  is  successfully  inoculated  from 
one  animal  to  another,  "a  few  parenchyma  cells  retain  their  vitality  and 
continue  to  divide  and  multiply,  giving  rise  to  large  tumors  at  the  site 
of  inoculation;"  the  new  stroma  formed  "assumes  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  original  stroma,"  the  new  tumor,  therefore,  being  "ex- 
actly like  the  original  one."  Indeed,  as  emphasized  by  Albrecht,"  meta- 
static growths  in  human  cancer  cases  may  even  functionate,  as  do  the 
organs  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  viability  of  detached  tissues  accounts  for  the  resumption  of 
their  functions.  Thus,  Ljunggren"*  found  that  when  carefully  sterilized, 
bits  of  human  skin  could  be  preserved  in  sterile  human  ascitic  fluids  for 
months,  and  that  the  cutaneous  cells  retained  their  vitality.  Trans- 
planted  pieces  which  had  been  in  this  fluid  one  month,  subsequently 
showi'd  markv»d  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  and  many  nuclear  figures. 
Tlie  traiisplantod  colls  also  penetrated  into  the  granulation  tissue  be- 
neath, as  in  beginning  carcinoma.  Jensen"'  observed  a  similar  resistance 
in  canctT  colls,  some  living  twelve  days,  isolated,  at  the  room  tt^mpera- 
ture.  In  the  blood,  however,  matters  were  dilTerent:  he  found  that  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body  they  perished  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
at  temperature  above  the  normal  they  rapidly  lost  their  vitality.  Meta- 
stasis, therefore,  can  occur  only  un<lcr  certain  conditions,  for  it  is  only 
when  or  where  the  temperature  is  normal  or  below  normal,  that  de- 
tached cancer  colls  can  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  blood's  destructive 
action  and  reach  a  spot  whore  thoy  may,  as  it  were,  take  root  and  grow. 
Indeed,  as  stated  by  Bashford."^  the  transmission  of  cancer  differs  from 
all  known  processes  of  infection:  "the  tissues  of  the  new  hosts  do  not 
acquire  any  cancerous  properties;  they  merely  react  to  the  presence 
of  cancer  cells  and  supply  them  with  nourishment."  As  explained  in 
the  text,  a  field  whore  detached  cancer  cells  are  not  endangered  is  un- 
fortunately available  as  soon  as  thov  leave  the  tumor,  viz.,  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  themselves,  the  normal  channels  for  all  detritus,  and 
which  serve  also  for  their  general  distribution,  as  stated  below. 

Even  apart  from  the  (lirect  development  of  a  tumor  by  transplanta- 
tion thus  provoked,  a  lesion  anywhere,  and  characterized  by  an  agglom- 
eration of  adventitious  cells,  may  become  the  starting  point  of  malig- 
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nant  growth  when  these  cancerous  vestiges  are  available.  Thus  Hem- 
meter**  obtained  gastric  carcinoma  in  dogs  affected  with  experimental 
peptic  ulcer,  by  inoculating  the  animals  with  particles  of  canine  adeno- 
carcinoma. More  striking,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  obtained  similar 
results  by  injecting  a  sterile  and  cell-free  filtrate  of  a  similar  growth. 
Aa  Mayet**  also  obtained  a  splenic  sarcoma  by  injections  of  a  filtrate  of 
a  uterine  myoma — ^a  frequent  precursor  of  cancer — it  is  evident  that  a 
fluid  derived  from  the  cancerous  mass,  and  not  necessarily  cancer  tis- 
sue, can  start  the  malignant  process.  The  ease  with  which  the  poison 
may  be  distributed  being  thus  greatly  increased,  almost  any  preexist- 
ing lesion  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  contamination,  and  may 
thus  become  the  seat  of  cancer  as  was  the  case  in  Hemmeter's  animals. 

The  cancerous  cachexia  is  due  to  haemolysis,  the  result,  in 
turn,  of  the  excessive  proteolytic  activity  of  the  blood.*  Both  the 
red  corpuscles  and  the  haemoglobin  are  actively  destroyed,  this 
morbid  process  beginning  soon  after  the  cancer  begins  to  grow. 
The  presence  in  the  blood  of  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase — and 
therefore  of  auto-antitoxin,  to  which  this  morbid  process  is  due 
— provokes  likewise  an  exaggerated  vasotonus  by  stimulating 
unduly  and  directly  the  muscular  coat  of  all  arteries.*  As  a 
result  of  the  vasoconstriction  thus  produced,  the  blood-serum 
is  forced  into  the  capillary  system  and  lymphatics,  causing  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  oedema,  anasarca,  hydrothorax,  puflfiness, 
etc.*  After  death  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  is  found  considerably 
reduced,  owing  to  the  prolonged  constriction  to  which  they  are 
subjected  during  life.*  This  also  predisposes  the  patient  to  con- 
gestive disorders ;  hence  the  pulmonary  congestion,  the  neuritis, 
phlebitis  and  kindred  disorders  often  met  with.*  The  excess 
of  adrenoxidase  is  likewise  shown  by  the  tendency  to  thrombosis 
observed  in  these  cases,  adrenoxidase  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
blood's  fibrin-ferment.* 

The  prolonged  strain  imposed  upon  the  adrenal  system 
finally  causes  it  to  become  functionally  weakened.*  This  con- 
dition is  aggravated  when  the  tumor  is  the  seat  of  ulceration, 
by  auto-intoxication,  owing  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  detritus  and  bacteria  from  the  putrifying  mass.  Death  occurs, 
unless  a  fatal  intercurrent  disease  appear,  from  asthenia,  the 
tj'pical  mode  of  death  when  the  adrenal  center  becomes  para- 
lyzed.* 

The  ranceroua  cachexia  is  now  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of 
poisons  derived  from  the  cancer  upon  the  tissues,  causing  their  degenera- 
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tion.  That  this  is  due  to  hxmolysiH,  however,  is  shown  in  Tarious  wayiw 
As  far  back  as  1843,  Andral  and  Simon  found  the  red  oorfnuclet  greatly 
reduced  even  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  a  fact  confirmed  bj 
Hayem  and  others.  Roger  Williams,^  who  refers  to  these  authors,  also 
states  that  '*the  red  blood -corpuscles  show  signs  of  progressive  deterior- 
ation and  destruction.  A  marked  diminution  of  tne  hsmoglobin  was 
also  shown  to  exist  by  (^uinquaud,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Chudowsk}**  after 
examining  the  blood  of  51  cases,  Donati**  and  others.  Roger  Williams 
says,  m()r(K>ver,  that  ''a  thousand  grams  of  normal  blood  ooatain  about 
125  grams  of  this  substance,  whereas  in  cancer  cases  the  amount  often 
does  not  exceed  25  grams.**  He  com])arc8  the  condition  to  that  which 
prevails  in  pernicious  aniemia,  which,  as  we  will  see,  is  due  to  luemoly- 
sis.  Finally,  Kullmann"*  found  recently  that  freshly-drawn  blood  of 
cancerous  subjects  contained  a  hipniolytic  substance,  and  that  it  acquired 
especial  activity  when  the  cellular  elements  were  present.  That  the  only 
hemolytic  substance  is  auto-antitoxin,  we  have  seen. 

Other  phenomena  which  are  now  misinterpreted  are  the  eeroot 
effusions,  the  anasarca,  etc.  That  they  are  due  to  general  vasoconstric- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  referred  to  by  Roger  Williams,  that  in  cases 
that  have  run  their  natural  course,  "smallness  of  the  heart,  aorta  and 
arterial  trunks'*  is  '^observed  post-mortem,"  and  that  as  shown  experi- 
mentally by  I^uis  (1846),  the  '^total  quantity"  of  altered  blood  is 
'^notably  diminished."  Considerable  of  their  serum  having  passed  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  chest,  etc.,  (edematous  effusions  occur.  The 
cause  of  the  excessive  vasoconstriction  becomes  apparent  also,  when  the 
direct  action  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  the  auto-antitoxin  on  muscular 
coats  of  the  vessels  is  taken  into  account,  as  stated  in  the  text.  This 
effect  should,  however,  also  be  manifest  in  the  other  muscles  of  the 
body.  Klippcl**  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  wasting  there  was 
marked  reflex  hypcrexcitability  of  the  muscles.  The  excess  of  all  three 
constituents  of  the  auto-antitoxin  is  likewise  shown  by  the  paradoxical 
phenomenon  recently  obser\ed  by  Sticker,'"*  that  when  cancer  had  been 
successfully  transphmted  in  dop*,  these  animals  were  immune  to  further 
inoeuhition.  IiuIimhI,  the  Cancer  Research  Commission  also  found 
rwently,  according  to  Hashford,*"^  that  "an  injection  of  healthy  blood  may 
protei't  mice  apiiiist  tlie  sul)se(|uent  inoculation  of  Jensen's  tumor  being 
successful."  The  reason  for  this  becomes  self-evident  in  view  of  the 
identity  of  the  Ixxly's  auto-protiK'tive  agency,  the  auto-antitoxin  that  the 
blood  contains. 

That  the  adrenal  should  finally  yield,  under  these  conditions,  is 
obvious.  Xepveu'"-  found  what  lyinpliatics  were  present  fllletl  with 
detritus  of  various  kinds,  and  epithelium.  The  morbid  effects  of  the 
detritus  are  generally  recognized.  Kifer""  compares  the  putrifying  pro- 
cess to  that  which  occurs  in  plants  having  parasitic  excrescences.  The 
roots  of  some  of  thes<»,  through  various  bacteria,  including  the  bacillus 
amylobacter,  l)eeome  centers  of  infection  which,  owing  to  the  cacodyle, 
give  out  a  repulsive  odor.  In  human  cancer,  the  corresponding  ulcera« 
tion  is  due  to  pyogenic  aiKl  other  bacteria.  Thus,  Wlapff,"**  found 
among  others,  the  proteus  s<'pticus  honiinis  and  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis.    That   these   organisms   vi\U*r    the   bloodstream   was   shown   by 
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"Kullmann:    Zeit.   f.   klin.   Med.,   Hd.   llll.   S.  293.   1904. 

••Klippol:    Lor.  cit. 

»«>  Sticker:     Zeit.  f.  Krebsforsehung.   Pd.   i.  S.  413.  1904. 

»o»  Bashford:     Rrit.  Med.  Jour..  July  2S.   19(h;. 

»»»Nepveu:    Marseille-medical.  Jan.   If),  1S9.3. 
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Mara^^iano.^  He  examined  tlic  blood  of  33  cancerous  patienU,  and 
although  the  strictest  antiseptic  pr(H;uutions  were  taken  in  each  instance, 
1m  found  staphylococci  of  various  kinds  in  9  instances.  These. were  all 
eases  in  which  ulceration  had  occurred,  while  no  bacteria  were  found  in 
the  blood  when  such  ulceration  was  absent.  The  general  course  of  this 
additional  morbid  process  is  precisely  that  depicted  by  Roger  Williams. 
''When  ulceration  sets  in  and  the  wound  gets  invaded  by  microbes," 
writes  this  observer,  "the  ordinary  symptoms  of  septic  infection  may  be 
added  to  those  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  Considering  the  putridity  that 
characterizes  these  ulcerating  cancers,  especially  when  the  uterus  is  the 
part  affected,  septic  complications  are  remarkably  rare;  but  no  doubt 
in  certain  cases,  they  contribute  their  quota  to  the  ensemble  of  symptoms. 
Hemorrhages  and  suppurations  further  impoverish  the  blood  and  weaken 
tlie  patient.  At  length,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  complication, 
death  results  from  asthenia" 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  tumor  and  of  all  contaminated 
glands  or  metastatic  growths  is  followed  by  prompt  recovery, 
even  the  cachectic  phenomena  disappearing  in  practically  all 
eases.  This  procedure,  when  practicable  without  endangering 
the  patient's  life  or  producing  unusually  distressing  deformities, 
is  still,  and  rightly,  too,  the  method  of  choice,  until  some  non- 
surgical measure  will  have  proven  itself  as  reliable.  Potent 
reasons  urge,  however,  the  need  of  such  a  measure :  besides  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  mutilation,  the  impossibility  to  operate 
in  some  cases,  the  delay  which  dread  of  surgical  procedures  in- 
spires, etc.,  there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  removal  of  the 
growth  serves  but  to  defer  its  fatal  effects  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  an  assertion  but  too  clearly  sustained  by  the  ever- 
growing death-rate.  The  functions  of  the  adrenal  system  not 
only  opens  a  new  field  for  the  study  of  cancer  but  it  suggests 
more  encouraging  lines  of  tentative  treatment. 

A  cancer,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  is  initiated, 
nourished  and  caused  to  grow  by  blood  constituents  which,  as 
agents  of  the  organism's  auto-protective  mechanism,  should,  in 
reality,  have  destroyed  it  from  the  start.*  Owing  to  senility 
or  other  debilitating  conditions,  however,  the  defensive  process, 
which  requires  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin,  is  inadequate;  and 
mere  nutrition,  witli  mitotic  proliferation  of  cells,  i.e.,  growth, 
results,  because  the  blood's  auto-antitoxin  happens  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  identical  subst'inces  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, nourish  the  tissues.*  Our  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to 
raise,  if  possible,  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  body's  defensive 

•  Author'ft  ronrlwtion. 
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resources  by  means  of  agents  which,  by  increasing  markedly  the 

functions  of  the  adrenal  system,  augment  correspondingly  the 

proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  and  other  body-fluids.* 

All  the  agents  studied  in  tbe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters, 

and  others  not  analyzed  in  the  preseixt  work,  are  available  to 

attain  this  end.*     lliyroid  gland  occupies  a  pmminent  place 

among  them,  the  most  satisfac  tory  being  desiccated  thyroid. 

Thyroid  extract  was  used  in  cancer  as  an  adjunct  to  oQplioreetomy, 
some  years  ago,  by  Beatson,"*  Stanley  Boyd,""  Dorland,****  and  others; 
but  as  removal  of  the  ovaries  might  have  accounted  for  the  beneftcial 
results  noted,  these  reports  can  hardly  be  taken  as  guide.  It  was  first 
used  alone  in  cancer  (and  before  Beatson)  by  Robert  Bell,*^  with  success. 
Recently,^"*  he  stated  that  several  of  the  recoveries  were  of  over  nine 
years'  standing,  although  they  included  cases  of  mammary  and  uterine 
cancer.  Page  and  Bishop"^  caused  the  entire  disappearance  of  a  carci- 
noma of  the  breast  by  the  use  of  Uie  gland  alone,  beginning  with  3 
grains  (0.2  gni.)  and  increasing  until  15  grains  (1  gm.)  were  given 
daily.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  two  and  one-half  years  later,  was 
well,  and  no  trace  of  the  cancer  could  be  discovered.  Dennis*"  also  ob- 
tained more  bonetit  from  the  wav:  of  thyroid  gland  than  from  any  other 
agent,  while  H.  A.  Beaver,'^  in  a  desperate  case  of  carcinoma  (also 
recognized  as  such  by  Sir  Francis  Inking)  nearing  its  end  and  attended 
by  great  suffering,  obtained  results  "little  short  of  marvelous."  He 
states  that  "convalescence  began  immediately,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
January  [the  thyroid  extract,  5  grains  (0.33  gm.),  quickly  increased 
to  20  grains  (1.33  gras. )  daily,  having  been  begun  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber] the  patient  was  up  and  free  from  pain."  The  following  October 
she  "was  quite  well  and  was  following  an  active  life."  E.  Hughes 
Jones"*  reports  a  euro  of  11  years'  standing  in  a  woman  aged  61  years, 
and  R.  H.  Woods"**  the  complete  disappearance  of  a  larjTigeal  cancer, 
under  3  grains  of  thyroid  three  times  daily.  He  refers  to  Sir  Charles 
Ball  as  liaviiifj  obtained  successful  results  in  2  cases  of  inoperable 
canc'tTous  lymphatic  glands. 

Tlie  j)revailing  enij)irica]  use  of  tliyroid  gland  fails  to 
aiTord  the  b('st  results*  and  exposes  tlic  patient  to  complica- 
tions,* for  tlie  followin<j:  reasons:  (I)  The  vigor  with  which 
hirge  doses  enhance  oxygenation  and  eataholism  through  the 
adrenal  svsteni,  not  onlv  in  the  l)o<]v  at  large,  l)ut  in  the  can- 
eerons  mass  itself,  entails  an  aeeninnlation  of  waste-products  in 
the  lyni[)Iiaties  and  l)lo<)d-vess(»ls  ])eyond  the  excretory  capacity 
of  the  kidneys.    The  indiscriminai(*  use  of  sucli  doses,  therefore. 

•  Author' H  conclusion. 
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exposes  the  patient  to  nephritis  which  may  prove  fatal;  (2) 
the  use  of  thyroid  gland  alone,  by  raising  metabolic  activity  in 
the  organism  and  in  the  growth,  involves  the  corresponding 
consumption  of  the  blood's  sodium  chloride  and,  though  in  a  less 
d^ree,  its  alkaline  salts.*  If  these  are  not  replaced,  the  pa- 
tient^s  vital  functions  become  greatly  depressed;  and  osmosis 
being  deficient,  he  becomes  readily  vulnerable  to  intercurrent 
diseases,  while  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  extract  is  thwarted, 
through  the  fact  that  the  trypsin,  the  active  agent  of  auto- 
antitoxin,  loses  its  power  in  the  absence  of  sodium  chloride; 
(3)  excessive,  i.e.,  still  greater  doses,  by  causing  a  correspond- 
ingly great  quantity  of  thyroiodase  to  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
Boon  influences  the  depressor  nerve,  and  the  functions  of  the 
patient's  pituitary  and  thyroid  bodies  being  inhibited,  the  stimu- 
lating action  of  the  extract  on  the  test-organ  and  adrenal  center 
(through  which  its  beneficial  effects  are  produced)  is  prevented.* 

The  dose  of  desiccated  thyroid  should,  therefore,  be  small 
to  begin  with:  1  grain  (0.0G5  gm.)  three  times  daily,  in  a  sub- 
ject of  average  health  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  growth, 
this  quantity  being  gradually  increased  by  one  grain  (0.065  gm.) 
weekly,  until  3  grains  (0.2  gm.)  are  taken  after  each  of  the 
three  meals — provided,  however  he  does  not  complain  of  rheu- 
matic pains  (which  indicate  excessive  metabolism),  and  his  urine 
remains  approximately  normal,  albuminuria  being  only  regarded 
as  abnormal  when  marked.* 

To  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  facilitate  the  excretion 
of  catabolic  wastes  and  protect  the  kidneys  by  causing  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  urine  to  remain  low,  a  quart  of  some  mineral 
water,  such  as  Ballardvale,  Tx)ndonderry  Lithia,  etc.,  should  be 
drunk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.*  This  applies  only,  however, 
to  patients  whose  diet  is  normal,  i.e.,  who  ingest  through  its 
intermediary  enough  sodium  chloride  and  alkaline  salts  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  the  organism.* 

In  fully  developed  cancer,  the  blood  as  a  whole  is  deficient 
in  sodium  chloride.  As  the  proteolytic  activity  of  trypsin  re- 
quires a  fixed  proportion  of  this  salt — especially  since  it  facili- 
tates osmosis  and  tissue-metabolism — it  should  be  given  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  thyroid  extract.*     Its  use  assumes  additional 

*  Authcr*B  concluHon. 
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importance  when  the  fever  is  marked,  when  the  patient  is  on  a 
milk  diet,  or  wlien  but  little  food  is  taken,  since  the  latter  must 
compensate  the  body  for  the  sodium  chloride  excreted  in  tiie 
urine,*  over  one-half  ounce  (14  gms.)  daily.  The  indications 
for  its  use  are  similar  to  those  in  febrile  diseases,^^^  the  quan- 
tity ingested  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  pyrexia. 

In  advanced  cases,  the  renal  functions  are  usually  impaired. 
Sodium  chloride  under  these  conditions  provokes  oedema.  It 
is  also  contraindicated  if  any  form  of  oedema  is  already 
present.  Plain  or  mineral  water  should  then  be  used  instead, 
as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.* 

The  fact  that  exoeasive  doses  of  thyroid  gland  tend  to  aggravate 
the  renal  disorders  to  which  cancerous  subjects  are  liable  is  made  self- 
evident  not  only  by  the  well-known  fact  that  it  increases  markedly  the 
urea  excretion,  but  also  by  several  cases  reported.  The  use  of  consider- 
able pure  or  mineral  water  to  insure  adequate  fluidity  of  the  blood  and 
to  protect  the  kidneys  is  of  considerable  importance.  In  two  of  my  cases 
it  sufficed  (without  thyroid)  to  cause  retrogression  of  the  grow&.  In 
one  of  these,  a  breast  cancer  in  the  initial  stages,  about  to  be  removed 
under  the  advice  of  two  surgeons,  there  has  been  no  recurrence,  though 
six  years  have  elapsed.  Tne  patient  (st.  74)  faithfully  continues 
drinking  one  quart  of  (still)  mineral  water  daily.  This  points  clearly 
to  the  importance  of  osmosis  in  the  curative  prooeaa. 

The  relationship  between  the  functional  efficiency  of  trypsin  (the 
active  proteolytic  agent  in  auto-antitoxin)  and  sodium  chloride  is  well- 
known  to  physiologists.  Thus  Halliburton"'  states  that  pancreatic  juice 
taken  from  a  temporary  fistula,  contains  7.35  parts  of  sooium  chloride  in 
a  thoihsand.  As  this  is  almost  exactly  the  proportion  in  normal  saline 
solution,  trypsin,  the  active  ferment  in  pancreatic  juice,  must  require 
this  propyor'tion  to  exorcise  its  proteolytic  action  most  actively.  This 
constitutes,  therefore,  an  important  feature  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Again,  Von  den  Velden"^  has  shown  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
absent  in  nearly  all  cases  of  gastric  ci.ncer.  Osier"'  states  that  "of  94 
cases  in  which  tlie  contents  were  examined,  in  84  free  HCl  was  absent" 
This  is  not  due  to  the  local  disease,  for  Moore,  Roaf  and  Whitley"'  found 
recently  that  in  practically  all  cases  of  cancer,  and  wherever  located, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  either  absent  from  the  gastric  contents  or 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity.  Now,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Voit  and  Cahn,  "the  chlorides  present  in  the  blood-plasma  are  the  source 
of  the  acid."***  Hamniarsten'-'  also  states  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  originates  from  the  chlor- 
ides of  the  blmxl."  It  is  evident,  such  being  the  case,  that  the  blood,  aa 
a  tchole,  is  deficient  in  sodium  chloride.  In  the  light  of  evidence  pre- 
viously adduced,  therefore,  the  osmotic  properties  of  the  plasma  and  the 
activity  of  the  adrenoxidase  and  trypsin  are  all  impaired  in  cancer. 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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I  reoommended  the  use  of  saline  solution  simultaneously  with  thy- 
roid gland  and  the  x-ray,  in  the  first  volume  (January,  1903),  also 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  '*the  curative  process  requires  alkaline 
salts"  to  insure  the  full  activity  of  the  tryptic  intraphagocytic  digestion" 
— besides  that  oi  the  cancerous  cells  carried  on  by  the  plasma's  auto- 
lytic  constituents.  This  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  beneficial  results 
obtained  with  sodium  chloride  alone  by  Rost.'^-'  Freund'^  also  found 
that  the  introduction  of  an  alkaline  lluid  into  arterial  channels  leading  to 
the  growth  proved  beneficial.  But  in  view  of  the  facts  adduced  above, 
it  is  evident  that  salt  alone  cannot  prove  curative. 

Its  contraindication  in  advanced  cases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Grlosser  and  Frisbie^  found  experimentally  that  while  a  normal  subject 
oould  ingest  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  without  evil  effect,  can- 
cer patients  showed  oedema  when  the  chloride  consumption  was  increased 
— a  fact  which  they  ascribe  to  the  impairment  of  renal  excretion.  In- 
deed, oedema  may  occur  in  its  various  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
cachectic  i>eriod  is  reached — an  indication  that  the  kidneys  are  the  seat 
of  inflammatory  lesions  caused  by  the  excessive  functional  activity  im- 
posed upon  them  and  the  local  effects  of  toxic  wastes. 

X-ray  and  radium  cause  a  rise  of  tempeature  and  hyper- 
semia  in  the  growth,  thus  causing  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the 
auto-antitoxin  (i.e.,  its  trypsin)  in  its  blood.*  The  penetra- 
tion of  the  x-rays  is  greater  than  that  of  radium;  hence  the 
great  efficacy  of  the  former.  The  frequent  failures  observed, 
however,  are  due  to  the  paucity  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood.* 
Thyroid  gland  should  be  used  simultaneously,  therefore,  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.*  Caiaplioresis  may  likewise  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  conjunction  with  thyroid  gland  and  the 
use  of  fluids. 

That  the  x-ray  method  alone  may  be  efi'ective  both  in  sarcoma  and 
epithelioma,  has  been  shown  by  Morton,  Allen,  Pusey,  Pfahler,  Leonard, 
dinner,  Beck  and  others.  Even  here,  breaking  down  of  the  tissues  by 
the  trypsin  in  the  cancer  is  evidently  the  curative  process.  As  noted  by 
most  clinicians,  congestion  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced, the  local  temperature,  as  observed  by  Carl  Beck,***  being  some- 
what higher.  As  stated  by  Skinner,^  moreover,  "the  effect  of  the  x-ray 
light  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  reparative  functions  of  the  tissues 
dependent  on  an  inflammatory  reaction/'  but  how  is  this  carried  out? 
"It»  destructive  influence,"  continues  Skinner,  "is  always  exhibited  on 
tissues  which  are  low  in  vitality.''  The  need  of  a  destructive  agent  in 
the  process  asserts  itself,  however,  and  trypsin,  we  have  seen,  is  pres- 
ent in  large  quantities  in  cancerous  growths. 

I  advised  the  concomitant  use  of  x-ray  and  thyroid  gland  over 
seven  years  ago.'"  Since  then,  Am  Ende,*^  having  used  it  in  several 
instances,  obtained  benefieial  results  in  two  cases  which,  under  x-rays 
alone,  had  failed.     lie  mentions  three  cases  which  were  proving  rebel- 
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lioua  to  x-ray  treatment  and  were  given  thyroid  by  R.  T.  MoTria,  in 
addition  to  tlie  rays.  "All  three  responded  promptly,"  two  being  cured 
and  the  tliird  improved.  Another  case  of  Morris's,  an  extensive  recur* 
rent  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  also  ended  in  cure  under  the  combinfid 
treatment.  Am  Ende'*  recently  reported  seven  cases  in  which  recurrent 
growths  were  markedly  reduced,  some  disappearing  completely,  by  means 
of  the  combined  use  of  a  fluid  extract  of  sheep's  thyroid  and  radium  or 
x-rays.  In  one  instance,  a  case  of  adeno-carcinoma  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  rectum,  diagnosed  by  laparotomy,  and  abandoned  as  lethal, 
normal  health  was  restored. 

In  one  case  radium  was  used  with  thyroid  by  Am  Ende,  the  result 
being  "considerable  constitutional  betterment,"  besides  the  improvement 
of  local  symptoms.  The  action  of  radium  is  similar  to  that  of  x-rays,  but 
as  emphasized  by  Perthes"*  and  Exner,'"  its  influence  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  2  or  3  centimeters  from  the  surface.  The  influence  of 
this  on  its  therapeutic  value  is  well  shown  by  the  following  summary, 
by  Catharine  Macfarlane,^*'  of  the  results  obtained  by  various  clinicians: 
"13  rodent  ulcers  cured;  14  epidermoid  cancers  cured;  1  malignant 
wart  cured;  11  cases  of  canc*cr  of  the  oraophagus  slightly  improved; 
1  sarcoma  cured;  27  carcinomas  unaffected;  1  malignant  wart  unaf- 
fected; 1  malignant  mole  unaffected;  1  rodent  ulcer  unaffected." 
Diminutive  growths  may  be  destroyed,  therefore;  thus,  in  19  mice- 
cancers  ranging  from  a  pea  to  a  bean  in  size,  Apolant***  obtained  com- 
plete retrogression  in  11,  and  reduction  to  mere  traces  in  the  rest. 
Morton,  Lassar"*  and  others  have  reported  cures  in  human  subjects, 
but,  on  the  whole,  radium  is  not  as  effective  as  the  x-rays.  Plimmer," 
for  example,  tried  radium  in  il7  cases,  with  but  slight,  if  any,  beneficial 
effect.  In  nearly  every  instance,  however,  the  growth  is  said  to  have 
"blistered"  or  "reddened" — evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  provokes  local 
hyperaeraia — a  well-known  fact.  \Mien  radium  acts  directly  on  ferments 
it  soon  destroys  them,  but  Neuberg"^^  has  shown  that  when  of  two  frag- 
ments of  the  same  cancer,  one  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  and 
the  other  is  not,  the  firMt  will  undergo  disintegration  twice  as  fast  as  the 
second.  The  wojilth  of  these  j^rowths  in  trypsin,  and  the  heat-energx' 
supplied  by  the  radiiini,  account  for  this  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  x-ray.  Indeed,  here,  there  }»eing  no  circulation  of  blood,  the  heat 
evoked  by  the  radium  alone  becomes  the  energizing  agent  of  the  ferment. 
The  use  of  eata phoresis,  as  practiced  by  Betton  Massey,  suggests  it-^elf  as 
probably  more  eUVctive  than  either  the  x-rays  or  radium,  since  it  pro- 
motes disintegration  of  the  growth,  as  does  thyroid  extract. 

Thyroid  gland  is  always  iiidieated  when  the  x-ray  or 
radium  is  used,  to  prevent  metastasis.*  The  proportion  of 
anto-antitoxin  in  tlie  blood  and  tlie  tumor  itself  being  increased, 
the  eelhdar  fragments  and  tlie  soluble  poisons  liberated  during 
the  disintegration  of  the  mali<rnant  tissues  are  themselves  more 
perfectly  broken  down,  thus  reducing  the  chances  of  metastasis 
in  proportion.* 
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Allen,  Coley*"  and  other  observers  have  found  that  metastasia 
occurred  more  frequently  under  the  x-ray  treatment  than  without  it. 
This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  the  mass  is  being  broken 
donn,  fragments  and  toxic  juices  (capable,  we  have  seen,  of  causing 
metastasis  in  proximate  or  remote  tissues)  are  freed  into  the  lymph 
flpaces  in  unusual  quantities.  The  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the 
blood  being  in  no  way  increased  by  the  local  treatment,  the  process  of 
implantation  or  intrinsic  inoculation  is  not  antagonized.  By  powerfully 
Btimulating  the  adrenal  center,  thyroid  gland  greatly  increases  not 
only  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  blood  and  the  proportion  of  phago- 
cytes, but  also  that  of  the  cancerous  mass  itself.  The  detached  frag- 
ments, cells,  and  soluble  poisons  are  thus,  from  the  start,  either  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  benign  wastes,  or  their  activity  as  living  cells  or  as 
bio-chemical  elements  is  greatly  uiminished. 

Epinephrin,  supracapsulin  or  any  other  reliable  active  prin- 
ciple, in  1 :  1000  solution,,  painted  or  swabbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  growth  relieves  pain,  arrests  haemorrhage  and  even  tends,  by 
causing  constriction  of  the  vessels,  to  cause  partial  retrogression 
of  the  growth.  Injection  of  10  minims  of  the  same  solution 
into  the  tumors  enhances  further  the  latter  effect;  but  the  injec- 
tions should  be  given  under  strict  asepsis,  and  after  carefully 
sterilizing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  local  effects  of  adrenalin  in  this  connection  was  observed  by 
C.  Fiesinger,**  who  attributed  them  to  its  effect  on  vessels  of  the  neo- 
plasm. In  cancer  of  the  rectum,  he  found  that  painting  twice  daily  with 
30  to  100  drops  of  a  1 :  1000  solution  of  adrenalin  in  a  tablespoon ful  of 
water  decreased  the  rectitis,  checked  the  discharge  and  brought  about  a 
temporary  diminution  of  the  growth.  Mahu^  had  previously  obtained 
prompt  results  by  simply  painting  the  growth  with  the  1 :  1000  solution. 
The  neoplasm  partially  retrogressed;  then  remained  stationary  and  free 
from  pain  or  haemorrhage,  the  patient  being  in  apparently  perfect  health. 
In  four  other  cases  tlie  results  were  also  satisfactory.  Berdier  and 
Falabert'*®  tried  injections  in  advanced  cases  and  found  that  they  caused 
diminution  of  the  tumor  and  of  the  adjoining  glands,  abolishing  pain 
and  increasing  the  patient's  weight.  The  injections  were  made  into  the 
tumor  or,  when  this  was  inaccessible,  into  the  arm  or  over  the  organ 
involved.  J.  E.  Rliodes'**^  reported  a  case  of  inoperable  nasopharj'ngeal 
sarcoma  in  which  the  injection  of  adrenalin  into  the  growth  together 
with  local  swabbing  and  spraying  ciiused  marked  reduction  in  size  and 
alleviated  the  pain,  though  the  patient's  life  was  not  prolonged.  J. 
Price-Brown^"  also  found  that  adrenalin  checked  the  circulation  in  sar- 
coma and  lessened  bleeding. 

Adrenal  <jland,  the  gJanduloe  suprarendles  siccce  of  the  TJ.  S. 
P.,  is  of  advantage  in  these  cases  to  prevent  anaemia  by  supplying 
the  blood  with  the  oxidizing  constituent   of  the  haemoglobin. 
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Three  grains  three  times  daily  with  iron,  preferably  Blaud'B  pill, 
1  grain,  prolong  life  by  retarding  the  cancerous  cachejcia. 

The  usefulness  of  adrenal  gland  in  this  connection  was  illustrated 
by  one  of  my  cases  of  advanced  uterine  cancer  in  which  life  was  eon- 
siderably  prolonged,  improvement  of  the  patient's  condition  haiiog 
become  manifest  soon  after  the  use  of  the  gland  had  been  b^gim.  It 
seemed  also  to  prevent  severe  pain,  doubtless  by  causing  constriction  of 
the  arterioles,  thus  reducing  the  local  hyperemia  and  swelling.  The 
patient  died,  in  fact,  without  knowing  that  she  had  suffered  from  caaoer. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  radium^  thyroid  gland  and  adrenal 

gland,  the  two  latter  in  the  above-mentioned  doses,  improves  the 

likelihood  of  recovery  beyond  those  offered  by  radium  alone. 

The  creation  of  the  Radium  Institute  in  Paris  has  rendered  pos- 
sible a  closer  study  of  the  technique,  and,  as  a  result,  the  curative  value 
of  radium  has  shown  itself  to  be  greater  than  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Wickham,^**  a  clinician  of  the  first  order,  has  observed  remark- 
able results  in  a  variety  of  cases,  including  epithelioma  not  only  of  the 
surface,  but  of  such  organs  as  the  breast.  By  means  of  appropriate 
raet^il  shields  he  regulates  the  activity  of  the  radium  and  employs  the 
beta  and  gam  ma  rays  only  for  deep-seated  growths.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  own  experience  with  opyotherapy  has  amply  demonstrated  their  help- 
ful influence  in  malignant  growths. 

Various  organic  extracts,  including  testicular  juice,  lymph- 
gland  juice,  an  extract  of  ram's  testicles,  and  thymic  extrad 
have  been  tried.  None  of  these  substances,  however,  are  endowed 
with  the  specific  properties  of  thyroid  extract.  Even  adrenalin 
is  useless  given  internally,  since  it  is  oxidized  before  it  reaches 
tlie  tumor  at  all.  Iodine  and  the  iodides  have  been  extolled  bv 
various  observers.  The  fact  tliat  thyroidase  is  an  organic  com- 
pound of  iodine  ])oints  to  tlie  iodides,  especially  sodium  iodide, 
as  a  substitute  when  tliyroid  gland  is  not  well  borne.* 

Mikhailoff  considers  potassium  iodide  a  specific  in  cancer.  In  a 
preliminary  comnninication'*'  lie  aniiouncod  that  he  had  obtained  favor- 
able results  with  this  treatment.  He  recently  reported  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  wsophaj^iis  treated  by  potassium  iodide  with  marked  success. 
Manv  other  remedies  liave  been  tried,  but  their  enumeration  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  work. 

Although  tlie  various  "cancer  sera"  or  '^antitoxins''  are 
composed  of  the  constituents  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  quantity 
introduced  is  iuadecjuate  to  produce  more  than  fleeting  effects. 
A  continuous  exogenous  supply  is  necessary  to  replace  the  auto- 
antitoxin  formed  under  tlio  influonoe  of  adrenal  stimulants.* 

]\rore  eflicacious  are  the  various  fo.rin.'i,  especially  Coley's 
mixed  toxins  of  erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus.  They  also 
produce  disintegration  of  the  gnnvth  by  stimulating  the  adrenal 
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center,  and  through  it,  therefore,  the  formation  of  auto-anti- 
toxin.* Toxins  are  only  efficacious  in  sarcoma,  however,  because 
this  variety  of  cancer  occurs  usually  in  subjects  who  are  young, 
and  whose  adrenal  system  is  more  vigorous;  and  because  the 
greater  vascular  supply  of  the  growths  themselves  renders  them 
more  vulnerable  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  auto-anti- 
toxin.* For  carcinoma,  however,  the  action  of  toxins  on  the 
adrenal  center  is  inadequate  and  less  efficacious  than  that  of 
thyroid  extract.*  Their  value  is  sufficient,  however,  to  warrant 
their  use  in  sarcoma,  especially  with  x-rays,  which  distinctly 
enhance  their  effects.  (See  also  p.  757,  vol.  i.) 

The  treatment  by  auto-antitoxin  was  introduced  by  Riohet  and 
H^ricourt,  of  Paris,  in  1805,  who  obtained  encouraging  results  in  can- 
cer patients,  by  injecting  blood  from  animals  previously  injected  with  an 
extract  of  cancer  tissue.  Jensen,  in  1901,  cured  cancerous  mice  by  in- 
jectionB  of  blood  from  rabbits  previously  injected,  a  result  also  obtained 
by  Clowes  and  Baeslack^**  and  others.  Leyden  and  Blumenthal***  re- 
ported positive  results  both  in  doo^  and  man  by  means  of  serum  derived 
from  goats  treated  months  with  injections  of  carcinoma.  Gaylord, 
Clowes  and  Baeslack^  then  showed  that  the  serum  of  mice  treated 
with  immunizing  serum  was  capabh  of  causing  the  disappearance  of 
small  tumors  and  checking  the  growth  of  the  larger  ones.  A  number 
of  sera  have  been  introduced  by  as  many  investigators,  all  giving  results 
similar  to  those  recited  above.  Tuffier"^  found  that  any  one  of  them 
injected  in  turn  into  a  cancer  patient  causes  retrogression  of  the  lesions 
to  a  certain  extent  and  improvement  of  the  clinical  picture,  but  these 
beneficial  effects  become  gradually  less.  At  times,  no  beneficial  effect 
is  obtained,  as  in  cases  reported  by  D'Arcy  Power.*"  Analysis  of  these 
cases  in  the  light  of  my  views,  however,  shows  that  the  curative  process 
ha  J  started,  and  identifies  the  nature  of  the  process;  thus  he  com- 
plains that  it  caused  an  in ff am  motion  in  the  grmcthtt.  The  disease  pro- 
gressed to  a  fatal  issue  while  the  injections  were  being  given. 

The  treatment  by  toxins,  which,  like  thyroid,  causes  adrenal  stimu- 
lation, may  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  inoperable  sarcoma  by 
mixed  toxins  of  erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus  f\A  practiced  by 
W.  B.  Coley,  of  New  York,  since  1892,  the  use  of  the  first-named  toxin 
having  been  suggested  by  the  inadvertent  cure  of  a  severe  case  of  very 
malignant  sarcoma,  which  had  recurred  four  times,  by  two  attacks  of 
erysipelas.  In  a  recent  paper  to  which  the  reader  is  referred^"  Coley 
gives  statistics  of  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  by  himself  and  by 
other  surgeons,  showing  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries  (the  patients 
being  from  3  to  13  years  old).  That  the  curative  process  is  due  to 
great  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  in»the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
results  are  linked  with  the  temperature  ratio.  "The  dose  should  be 
gradually  increased,"  writes  Coley,  "until  a  chill  occurs  (one-half  to 
two  hours  after  injection),  followed  by  a  temperature  of  lOl**  to  103* 
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or  104°  F."  (soiuo  eases  mentioned  reaching  lOo**),  *'the  dustructiTe 
process  in  tlie  growth  being  manifested  in  most  cases  by  ''breaking 
down" — precisely  the  effect  produced  by  thyroid  extract  and  trypain. 
Schmittle'^  observed  that  tlie  temperature  kept  high  after  the  injection 
of  toxins  unless  brought  down  by  an  antipyretic.  The  use  of  toxins 
is  not  devoid  of  risk,  however.  Marmaduke  Shield***  observed  a  caw 
whicli,  though  there  was  'Uindoubted  and  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
growth,"  a  fact  which  he  ascribes  ''purely  to  inflammatory  action,"  ended 
in  death,  the  autopsy  showing  the  signs  of  "general  py«mia." 

In  sarcoma  the  x-ray  method  is  of  but  little  value.  Colcy  gave  it  a 
careful  trial  in  U8  cases,  and  obtained  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and 
prompt  recurrence.  When,  however,  the  toxins  were  injectcni  in  addi- 
tion to  the  x-ray  treatment,  the  effect  was  very  marked,  recovery  oc- 
curring in  two  out  of  six  instances.  This  indicates  that  it  is  through  the 
blood  that  the  curative  influence  is  exerted — as  it  is  when  the  thyroid 
is  used. 

The  local  application  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  a  1  per 
1000  solution  of  adrenalin  .relieves  pain  and  controls  liaemor- 
rhage.  The  latter  effect  is  also  encouraged  by  thyroid  extract, 
since  by  stimulating  the  adrenal  center  it  increases  the  propor- 
tion of  fibrin  ferment  (adrenoxidase)  in  the  blood,  and  facili- 
tates coagulation.*  To  asepticize  the  ulceration  and  control  the 
fcetor,  formalin  in  a  2-per-cent.  solution  is  quite  effective  when 
the  dressing  is  changed  every  six  hours. 

Fiessinger'*'  found  that  30  to  100  drops  of  a  1  to  1000  solution 
of  adrenalin  injected  with  a  tabIes)KK)nful  of  water,  gave  a  marked  re- 
lief in  rectal  canoer.  Mahu'"  used  it  in  the  manner  indicated  above  in 
seven  cases,  including  mammary  and  rectal  cancers.  The  growths  par- 
tially retrogressed  and  remainod  stationary  without  causing  discomfort 
Bcnlier  and  dc  Faiahcrt"*  obtained  similar  effects  by  injecting  the  solu- 
tion into  the  growth  or  in  f  he  adjacent  tissues.  Powell'**  found  formalin 
capaible  not  only  of  causing  the  <'lf<M'ts  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  also 
that  it  tended  to  promote  (lestnioticm  of  the  malignant  mass.  Beneiicial 
effects  have  also  been  reported  by  otiier  observers. 

It  is  iiii])()r(an(  to  ronli^.o  that  all  tlioso  measures  have — as 
with  many  others  tried — proven  curative  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  causes. 

Prophylaxis. — In  tlie  li<rht  of  the  foregoing  facfc^,  the 
j)revention  of  cancer  woidd  reduce  itself  to  meai?ures  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  efTieieney  of  the  adrenal  system.*  The 
"cancer  facies,"  {.p.,  a  peculiar  pallor  sometimes  observed  in 
subjects  who  subsequently  develop  cancer  (as  well  as  in  many 
who  do  not),  assumes  importaiKc*  if  there  is  a  clearly  defined 
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hereditary  predisposition — a  fact  which  means  that  congenital 
hypoactivity  of  the  adrenal  system  may  favor  the  liability*  and 
if  the  patient  is  past  middle  life.  The  presence  of  a  mole, 
naevi,  papillomata,  scars,  warts,  lingual  sores  or  fissures  from 
the  presence  of  a  pipe  stem  or  sharp  teeth,  chronic  uterine  dis- 
orders, fibromata,  chronic  ulcers,  patches  of  eczema,  etc.,  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  render  a  given  area  liable  to  the  development 
of  cancer.  .  Such  lesions,  even  in  a  person  who  shows  no  here- 
ditary predisposition,  when  combined  with  pallor,  sallowness,  or 
any  condition  of  the  skin  which  points  to  deficiency  of  blood 
in  its  capillaries,  are  prone  to  malignancy  if  irritated.* 

In  most  cases,  the  cause  of  the  pallor,  etc.,  is  due  to  low 
vascular  tonus,  the  great  vessels  of  the  splanclmic  area  being 
engorged,  while  the  peripheral  vessels  are  ischaemic,  due,  in 
turn,  to  hypoactivity  of  tlie  adrenal  system.*  Here,  strychnine 
is  of  exceeding  value,  because  it  activates  both  the  vasomotor 
and  adrenal  centers,  in  doses  of  V40  grain  (0.0016  gm.)  in- 
creased to  V30  grain  (0.0021  gm.)  taken  after  meals.  The 
hydrochloraie  of  quinine,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.),  when  taken  dur- 
ing a  meal,  does  not  cause  gastric  disorders  and  is  likewise 
effective.  If  adynamia  be  present,  thyroid  gland  in  small 
doses,  1  grain  (0.06  gm.),  may  either  be  given  alone  or  with 
quinine  or  Mariani  coca  wine*  A  course  of  the  iodides,  be- 
ginning with  5  grains  (0.03  gm.)  three  times  daily  in  a  large 
glassful  of  water,  increasing  the  dose  gradually  to  10  grains 
(0.06  gm.),  is  also  useful,  especially  if  given  with  the  strych- 
nine.* 

All  these  remedies,  and  others  studied  in  the  department 
on  Pharmacodynamics,  raise  the  blood-pressure  more  or  less, 
and  a  greater  volume  of  blood  enriched  witli  auto-antitoxin 
and  phagocytes  being  caused  to  circulate  in  the  cutaneous  and 
other  capillaries,  the  normal  defensive  resources  are  raised  to 
their  normal  level.*  This  means  that  adventitious  cellular 
elements  in  exposed  areas  are  promptly  catabolized  by  the 
auto-antitoxin,  that  the  detritus  is  promptly  removed  by  phago- 
cytes, and  that  the  local  process  of  repair  is  carried  on  normally.* 

In  the  case  of  internal  cancers,  apart  from  regions  that  are 
directly  examinal)le,  the  lar}'nx,  the  uterine  os,  etc.,  the  dan- 

*  Authftr'a  conclusion. 
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ger  signals  are  scant  and  opportunities  for  prophylactic  meas- 
ures are  few.  That  gall-stones  predispose  to  primary  carcincnna 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  well  known ;  haemorrhages  from  the  stom- 
ach, rectum  or  vagina,  in  prematurely  aged  persons,  are  also 
familiar  precursors  of  local  cancers,  especially  if  associated 
with  emaciation.  They  may  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  with 
sufficient  mistrust  to  warrant  prophylactic  measures.  In  these 
cases,  either  of  the  agents  previously  recommended  may  be  used. 
Thyroid  gland,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.),  and  Squibb's  extract  of 
ergot,  1  grain  (0.065  gm.),  each  in  a  capsule,  taken  jointly  during 
meals,  are  also  veisy  effective.  The  thyroid  gland  causes  a  prompt 
increase  of  fibrin  ferment  (adrenoxidase)  and  prevents  the 
haemorrhage,  while  the  ergot,  by  inducing  a  rise  of  blood- 
pressure,  causes  the  exposed  area  to  receive  an  excess  of  blood 
rich  in  auto-antitoxin.* 

The  doepcT  and  greater  organs,  when  predisposed  to  can- 
cer, afford  no  reliable  preliminary  clue.  Emaciation  occais 
when  a  growth  is  too  small  to  give  evidence  of  its  presence,  but 
we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  prophylaxis  here,  and  the  meas- 
ures to  be  carried  out  are  those  indicated  for  a  developed  can- 
cer, those  indicated  under  Treatment. 

Out-of'door  exercise  is  of  paramount  value  in  the  preven- 
tive treatment  of  cancer,  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  periplioral  vessels  and  enhance  general  metabolic 
activity.  Laziness.  ])hysical  and  mental,  predisposes  to  cancer, 
by  promoting  circulatory  torpor  and  recession  of  the  blood  from 
the  periphery.*  The  use  of  alcoliolic  drinks,  whiskey,  brandy, 
etc.,  is  also  pernicious,  since  the  alcohol  becomes  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  ])lo()d,  thus  impairing  its  antitoxic  activity.* 
Coffee  and  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heneficial,  being  vasomotor 
stimulants.*  The  free  use  of  pure  water  is  in  itself  a  protective 
measure,  since  it  preserves  the  ])\)od'8  normal  fluidity.*' 

»Su(h  cases  require  waU'binp.  Tn  one  of  mine,  now  under  observa- 
tion since  October,  1901,  a  frail  woman  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  mam- 
mary cancer  were  sufriciently  (level(>])e(l  to  Avarrant  operation  (advifl^ 
by  two  sur^ms),  the  tumor  was  caused  to  rece<le  by  thyroid  extract 
If  she  allows  her  health  to  run  down,  however,  ominous  mgna  appeart 
and  she  must  resume  treatment.  Arsenic  is  harmful  in  her  case,  a  fact 
accounted  for  by  the  depressinjr  influence  of  this  agent  on  the  adrenal 
system.  Indeed  it  counteracts  directly  the  effects  of  thyroid  extract. 
An  exception  to  the  use  of  thyroid — or,  in  fact,  of  any  drug — has  asserted 

*  Author's  conclusion. 
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taelf  in  one  of  1117  cftses,  i.e.,  one  of  hepatic  cancer.  While  benefited 
jy  tiie  copious  use  of  mineral  water  ( Ballardvale,  one  quart  daily) 
Lhroui^  the  fact  doubtless  that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  of  the  bile 
facilitated  the  elimination  of  detritus,  any  drug,  even  in  small  doses, 
NToald  at  once  aggravate  his  condition.  Drugs,  taken  against  my  advice, 
promptly  caused  death.  My  diagnosis  of  hepatic  cancer  proved  true 
909i  mortem. 

On  the  whole,  the  prophylaxis  of  cancer — which  includes 
:he  prevention  of  recurrence  after  removal  of  the  growth — 
mtails  as  fundamental  principle  the  preservation  of  the  organ- 
sm's  normal  defensive  activity  through  the  adrenal  mechanism.* 

This  intimate  relationship  with  Immunity,  and  which,  as  previously 
itated,  I  was  first  to  point  out  and  explain,  in  1903,  has  since  been 
tuatained  by  considerable  experimental  evidence.  Gaylord,  Clowes,  and 
Baeslack**"  found  an  immune  body  in  the  blood  of  mice  which  had 
recovered  spontaneously  from  experimental  adeno-carcinoma,  while 
Clowes**  afi'orded  evidence  to  the  effect  that  "mice  which  have  recovered 
Trom  cancer  possess  an  active  immunity  against  further  inoculation.'* 
Elhrlich***  found  ( 1 )  that  a  rat  or  mouse  in  which  inoculation  had  caused 
sancer,  a  second  inoculation  failed  to  do  so;  and  (2)  that  when  tumor 
material  too  weak  to  cause  a  growth  was  injected  into  animals,  the 
majority  of  them  became  subsequently,  i.e.,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
immune  to  inoculation.  To  explain  his  first  observation,  Ehrlich  states 
that  the  specific  nutrient  materials  were  used  by  the  first  growth — ^a 
pure  supposition.  From  my  xiewpoint,  the  reaction  of  the  adrenal  system 
to  destroy  the  tumor  and  its  detritus,  loaded  the  blood  with  anti- 
bodies, t.e.,  auto-antitoxin,  and  the  material  of  the  second  inoculation 
iras  promptly  destroyed.  Ehrlich  explains  his  second  and  most  valu- 
able observation  by  his  side-chain  theory.  I  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  latter  is  not  tenable  as  far  as  the  tissue-cells  being  the  original 
source  of  the  antibodies  is  concerned,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  establish 
the  identity  of  these  antibodies  because  he  has  neglected  the  ductless 
glands.  Such  obscurity  does  not  prevail  with  the  adrenal  system  as 
the  basis  of  reasoning:  Ehrlich  produced  immunity  against  cancer  be- 
cause the  injected  material  increased  powerfully  the  functional  activity 
of  the  adrenal  system,  and  thus  caused  an  accumulation  of  auto-anti- 
toxin of  sufficient  magnitude,  In  from  one  to  two  weeks,  to  protect  the 
animal  against  the  further  inoculation — precisely  as  he  had  in  his 
first  experiment. 


•  Au1Ju)r*a  concluMon. 

***  Ckiylord,  Clowes,  and  Baeslack:     Loc.  cit. 

>•*  Clowes:  Loc.  cit. 

Ehrlich:  Loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS  (Continued). 

CONVULSIVE  DISEASES  DUE  TO  HYPOACTIVITY  OP  THE 

ADRENAL  SYSTEM. 

A    suggestive    fact   bearing    directly    upon    the    disorders 
studied  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  tetany,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  puerperal 
eclampsia,  and  rabies,  is  that  many  investigators  have  been  led 
to  conclude  by  experiments  in  which  each  organ  was  studied 
individually,  that  the  adrenals,  the  pituitary  body  and  the  thy- 
roid apparatus  not  only  influence  metabolism,  but  that  they  are 
also  concerned   with   the   destruction   of  toxic   waste-products. 
Thus,  in  1891,  Abelous  and  Langlois*  urged  that  the  functicm 
of  the  adrenals  was  to  "neutralize  or  destroy  toxic  substances 
produced  or  elaborated  during  chemical  interchanges,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  those  resulting  from  muscular  work/'    In  1894  Lloyd 
Andriezen^   concluded    that   "the   pituitary   gland   exercises  a 
trophic  action  on  the  nerve  tissues,  which,  in   more  definite 
terms,   means  enabling  them"  ....  "to   destroy  and  render 
innocuous  the  waste-products  of  metabolism."     As  to  the  tliy- 
roid,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  connected  with  both  these 
processes  almost  since  any  function  was  ascribed  to  this  gland. 
"According  to   one   hypothesis,*'   says    Howell,'   "the    function 
of  the  secretion  is  antitoxic.     In  some  way  it  antagonizes  toxic 
substances  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  body  in  the  course 
of  normal  metabolism/'    We  liave  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  labors  of  Vassale  and  Generali,  Gley,  Moussous,  Jean- 
dolize  and  others  have  conclusively  shown  that  this  applied  to 
the  parathyroids  as  well. 

In  the  first  volume  (1903)  and  in  several  papers  written 
since,  I  pointed  out  that  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  phe- 
nomena witnessed  after  removal  of  either  the  thyroid,  adrenals 

*  Abelous  and  Langlois:     Arch,  de  physiol.   norm,  et  path.,  5  s^rie.  Tol.  It, 
pp.  269.  4G5,  1892. 

^Andriezen:     Brit.   Mod.   Jour.,   Jan.   13,   1894. 

"Howell:    Trans.   Congr.   Amer.   Phys.   and  Surge.,  vol.  Iv,  p.  70,  1897. 
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or  pituitary  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  absence  of 
either  of  these  organs  prevented  a  direct  action  by  their  secre- 
tion or  their  cellular  elements  upon  spasmogenic  poisons,  but 
that  the  seizures  were  caused  by  toxic  waste-products,  as  all 
three  of  these  organs  formed  part  of  the  adrenal  system  which 
carried  on  the  oxidation  process  through  which  these  wastes 
would  otherwise  have  been  adequately  catabolized. 

Although  over  four  years  have  elapsed  since  I  urged  this 
view,  submitting  considerable  clinical  and  experimental  evidence 
in  its  support,  mere  assumptions  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
group  of  disorders  studied  in  this  chapter  still  hold  sway,  while 
the  appalling  mortality  of  the  acute  diseases  among  tlie  group 
continues  unchecked.  Of  tetany,  the  simplest  of  the  series, 
Osier  says,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Practice  (1905)  :  "The 
nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown."  Ample  testimony  is  avail- 
able to  show  that  a  corresponding  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  other  diseases  of  the  group  prevails.  Indeed,  Joseph  Col- 
lins,* a  prominent  neurologist,  wrote  recently:  "We  know 
very  little  more  concerning  the  etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  the 
clinical  display  of  nervous  diseases,  organic  and  functional, 
than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.*'  This  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  neurologists  will  persist  in  ignoring  the  car- 
dinal role  of  the  internal  secretions  in  nervous  diseases. 

The  strength  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  this  chapter 
to  the  effect  that  hypocatabolism  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  five  diseases  studied  below  is  self-evident.  Whether,  as  in 
tetany  or  the  far  more  severe  puerperal  eclampsia,  it  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  products  of  metabolism  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity which  the  adrenal  system  can  convert  into  benign  and 
eliminable  products;  or  to  paresis  of  the  adrenal  system  itself 
by  tetanotoxin  or  the  virus  of  rabies;  or  to  functional  torpor, 
inherited  or  acquired,  of  the  same  system  as  in  epilepsy,  the 
pathogenic  agents  (various  intermediate  products  composing  the 
poison)  are  the  same,  though  the  effects  are  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  degree  of  toxicity  of  the  blood,  the  efficiency  of 
the  test-organ,  etc. 

In  the  first  volume  and  elsewhere  T  also  submitted  that  the 
adrenoxin-laden  plasma  circulated  in  the  axis-cylinders.     Con- 


« Joseph  CoUins:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract  Med..  Feb..  1906. 
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sidcrable  evidence  has  since  sustained  tliis  view,  as  we  have 
seen.  This  explains,  which  no  one  had  done  before,  tiie  pres- 
ence of  tetanotoxin  in  the  axis-cylinders  and  its  steady  progreaB 
— as  well  as  of  methylene-blue  and  antitoxin — in  these  ner- 
vous stnictures. 

Again,  having  urged  that  imperfect  catabolism  and  inade- 
quate functional  efficiency  of  the  adrenal  system  were  the  under- 
lying cause  of  spasm  and  clonic  convulsions,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  striking  beneficial  effects  of  thyroid  extract  in  experi- 
mental tetany,  I  laid  stress  on  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
bromides,  chloral  and  other  depressants,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  far  from  tending  to  cure,  these  drugs  tended  to 
kill.  "They  reduce,  it  is  true,"  I  wrote  at  the  time,*  '^he  ex- 
citability of  the  sensory  elements,  but  they  aid  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  spasmogenic  toxics  by  inhibiting  the  oxidation  pro- 
cess through  which  these  are  destroyed.^'  Again,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  hypothermia,  the  bromides  and  chloral  pro- 
voked :  "If  the  protective,  curative  element  in  these  dread  dis- 
eases is  hyperoxidation,  what  may  we  expect  of  induced  hypoxi- 
dation?  The  mortality  ratio  of  rabies,  tetanus  and  puerperal 
eclampsia  treated  on  these  lines  answers  that  question/* 

Conversely,  we  will  see  in  the  following  pages  that  in  the 
acute  diseases  full  doses  of  thyroid  extract,  of  iodine,  of  the 
iodides,  of  bin  iodide  of  mercury,  etc.,  of  powerful  adrenal 
stimulants,  in  a  word,  are  curative.  The  paresis  of  the  test- 
organ  caused  by  the  tetanotoxin  and  the  rabic  virus,  and  the 
inability  of  the  organ  to  rise  to  the  occasion  in  eclampsia  impose 
the  need  of  these  large  doses,  the  aim  being  to  prevent  the 
paroxysms  by  insuring  a  continuous  destruction  of  the  toxic 
wastes  which  incite  them.  In  epilepsy,  the  object  is  the  same; 
but  small  doses  are  alone  needed  here;  the  accumulation  of 
toxic  wastes  being  relatively  slow,  the  aim  is  to  supply  the  small 
surplus  of  oxygenation  required,  and  to  reduce  by  dietetic  meas- 
ures the  products  of  metabolism  formed. 

On  the  whole,  the  ])icture  submitted  below  of  the  patho- 
genesis of  the  dread  diseases  studied  in  the  present  chapter  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  various  agents  recommended,  differ 
from  any  so  far  contributed  exce})t  by  myself.     But  I  must 

'^Sajous:    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
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again  urge  that  with  the  adrenal  system  as  the  fundamental 
mechanism  of  all  processes  involved,  the  relations  between 
cause  and  effect  appear  in  their  true  light,  Ariz.,  that  it  is  only 
by  aiding  the  body's  defensive  resources  that  we  can  hope  to 
master  disease. 

TETANY. 

Synonyms. — Intermittent  Tetanus;  Little  Tetanus;  Teta- 
nUla. 

Definition. — Tetany,  a  disorder  characterized  by  painful 
tonic  spasms,  is  caused  by  waste-products  which,  by  provoking 
a  marked  rise  of  blood-pressure,  cause  capillary  hyperaemia  and 
hyperexcitability  of  all  organs,  including  the  spinal  and  peri- 
pheral nervous  systems.  A  spasm  occurs  when  this  general  ex- 
citability is  suddenly  increased  by  the  appearance  in  the  blood 
of  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  defen- 
sive reaction  of  the  adrenal  system,  and  lasts  until  the  spasnio- 
genic  poisons  have  been  more  or  less  converted  into  harmless 
and   eliminable   end-products.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — In  some  cases  the  spasms  proper 
are  preceded  by  prodromata,  i.e.,  tingling  or  numbness  of  the 
extremities,  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  mental  depression, 
vertigo,  irritability,  a  vacant  stare,  and  transitory  blindness. 

The  spasms  occur  in  the  four  extremities  in  the  majority 
of  cases  and  in  the  upper  extremities  in  practically  all  other. 
The  thumb  is  flexed  in  the  palm,  the  fingers  are  bent  at  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  but  stiff  beyond  this  limit,  the 
wrist  is  flexed  upon  the  forearm  and  the  arm  folded  over  the 
chest.  In  rare  instances,  the  fingers  close  over  the  thumb. 
The  spasms  soon  extend  to  the  lower  extremities;  as  a  nile, 
these  are  stiff  at  the  hips  and  knees,  the  feet  being  extended 
and  the  toes  flexed.  The  facial  muscles  are  often  involved, 
causing  locking  of  the  jaws,  as  in  tetanus,  and  the  risus  sar- 
donicus.  When  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  chest  and  back  are  the 
Beat  of  spasm,  the  head  may  be  thrown  forward  or  backward, 
and  opisthotonos  may  occur.  The  diaphragm  and  the  lar\Tigeal 
muscles  are  not  infrequently  included  in  the  morbid  process, 
causing  marked  dyspnoea.     Stridulous  respiration  and  cyanosis 

•  Auihoft  definition. 
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may  be  provoked  by  the  laryngospasm,  a  dangerous  feature  of 
this  disorder.  Pain  in  tlie  contracted  muscles  and  cutaneous 
hyperaesthesia  are  generally  present.  Among  the  phenomena 
less  frequently  observed  are:  oedema  of  the  extremities,  sweat- 
ing, erythema,  purpura  and  other  eruptions,  and  anuria.  The 
pulse  is  frequently  accelerated,  though  the  temperature  is  usu- 
ally normal,  and  seldom  exceeding  in  the  exceptions  101**  F. 
(38.3°  C). 

The  spasms  proper  may  last  but  a  couple  of  minutes,  but 
often  they  succeed  one  another  without  complete  relaxation  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  so  that  the  paroxysm  is  in  reality  a  series  of 
exacerbations,  of  spasm  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
They  may  recur  repeatedly  in  twenty-four  hours  during  sev- 
eral days,  weeks,  and  even  months. 

Several  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  do  not  appear  in  the  average 
text-book.  The  vacant  stare  was  observed  by  F.  M.  CrandalL*  C.  r. 
Howard/  in  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  states  that  "transitory 
blindness  has  been  recorded  by  Kussmaul,  Bouveret,  Trevilian  and 
Cunningham."  Of  trismus,  Howard  writes:  "That  this  does  occur  in 
tetany  as  well  as  in  tetanus  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  present  in 
10  of  my  series,"  i.e.^  68  eases,  including  9  of  his  own.  Again,  he  states 
that  "spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  back,  or  of  both  was 
present  in  24  cases,  and  in  several  gave  rise  to  well-marked  opisthotonos." 
Finally,  referring  to  the  spasm:  "While  usually  tonic  in  character,  it 
may  be  clonic  at  tlie  onset,  and  in  some  cases  from  this  fact  may  be  mis- 
taken for  epilepsy;  though  it  should  l)e  l)orne  in  mind  that  in  true 
cpile])sy  tlic  tonic  stage  always  precodcs  the  clonic.  A  general  con- 
vulsion occurred  in  13  of  inv  seric^,  of  which  1)  were  children."  Tetanv 
obviously  embodies  many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus  and 
epilepsy. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Tetany  is  primarily  due  to 
an  accumulation  in  tlio  blood  oT  toxic  waste-products  which  irri- 
tate the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers.  The  general  and 
marked  vasoconstriction  which  occurs,  causes  the  blood  of  the 
large  deeper  vessels  to  be  driven  towards,  and  accumulate  in,  the 
capillaries  of  the  entire  body.*  As  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  themselves  rendered  byperjrmic  by  this  process,  their  irrita- 
bility becomes  so  great  that  the  slijrbtest  excitation  from  the 
periphery  evokes  a  violent  reaction.*  The  cutaneous  sensory 
nerve-endings  being  likewise  rendered  bypenvniic,*  they  also  be- 
come hypersensitive  to  external  impressions,  and  a  condition  is 
produced  in  which  retlex  spasm  may  be  brought  on  by  external 

•  Author' H  convluHion. 

■  F.   M.   Crandall:    Archlvos  of  Pediatrics.   Doc.   1895. 
'C.  P.  Howard:    Amcr.  Jour.   Mod.  Scl..   Feb.,   19%. 
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excitants  which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  have  produced 
no  reaction.*  Hence*  the  muscular  contraction  produced  by 
tapping  over  a  muscle  (Chvostek's  symptom),  or  by  pressure 
upon  a  large  nerve  or  artery  (Trousseau^s  symptom),  the 
marked  electrical  excitability  (Erb's  symptom)  and  other 
familiar  signs. 

That   some   toxic   is   the  spasmogenic   agent  is   now   believed   by 

?ractically  all  observers.  Bouchard,  Gerhardt,  Bouveret  and  Deric," 
arpenter*  and  others  have  ascribed  it  to  intoxication  of  gastric  origin; 
Ewald  and  Albu*"  to  a  toxic  alkaloid  of  intestinal  origin  found  in  urine; 
Oddo  and  Sarles*^  and  Oddo"  to  a  toxin  circulating  in  the  blood. 

As  to  the  presence  of  hyperemia,  Tonnelier,  Blondeau,  Grisolle  and 
Trousseau  recorded  cases  in  which  they  had  found  hyperemia  of  the 
brain  and  meninges,  and  Weiss,  Bonome,  Cervesato  and  Szabo,  and 
others  in  which  poliomyelitis  was  present.  R.  Peters^'  in  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  77  cases,  including  7  of  his  own  studied  microscopically, 
found  the  main  lesions  to  be  a  small-celled  infiltration  with  n<emor- 
rhages,  the  latter  occuring  preferably  between  the  ganglia  and  anterior 
roots,  inflammation  of  the  ganglia,  and  pachymeningitis.  Peters  ascribes 
the  disease  to  leucomaines  or  ptomaines  liberated  by  auto-intoxication, 
and  which  -^xert  their  morbid  influence  upon  the  nerve-roots.  Degenera- 
tive lesions  in  the  gray  substance  and  most  pronounced  in  the  anterior 
horns  have  been  obser>'ed  by  Weiss,  Bonome  and  others. 

The  frequency  with  which  mechanical  irritability  of  the  surface 
occurs  is  sho^Ti  by  the  fact  that  it  was  present  in  all  of  49  cases  of 
infantile  tetany  studied  by  Ganghofner;"  the  Trousseau  phenomenon 
was  present  in  28  of  these  instances.  Romme'*  even  ascribes  the  laryn- 
gospasm  and  facial  phenomena  to  "reflex  hyperexcitability  of  the  cord 
and  peripheral  nerves." 

The  manner  in  which  the  sympathetic  center  is  influenced  is  con- 
sidered at  length  under  "Tetanus,"  a  kindred  disease. 

Tetany  occurs  in  the  course  of  many  diseases.  Prominent 
among  these  are :  ( 1 )  various  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders ; 
(2)  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  variola,  malaria, 
cholera,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  ervsij>elas,  pertussis,  pleurisy, 
bronchitis  and  influenza;  (3)  pregnancy  and  lactation;  (4)  unc- 
mia  and  insolation;  (5)  violent  excitement  and  exertion.  In  all 
these  conditions,  tetany  is  an  accessory  phenomenon,  due,  not  to 
the  autotoxins  or  bacterial  toxins  they  add  to  the  blood,  but  to  a 
single  class  of  spasmogenic  agent  in  all  cases,  i.e.,  toxic  products 
of  imperfect  catabolism.* 

These  toxic  wastes  accumulate  in  the  blood,  because  the 
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adrenal  system — including  the  thyro-parathyroid  apparatuBr— 
though  able  to  supply  enough  auto-antitoxin  and  thyroidase 
(which  as  opsonin  sensitizes  the  poison)  to  convert  all  phjfSio- 
logical  wastes  into  benign  and  eliminable  end-products  under 
normal  conditions,  fails  to  increase  its  functional  activity  suffi- 
ciently when  these  wastes  are  produced  with  unusual  rapidity 
(3d,  4th  and  5th  group),  or  when  exogenous  poisons  such  as 
those  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  bacterial  toxins  (iBt 
and  2d  group),  are  added  to  the  blood.*  In  the  former  case 
toxic  intermediate  wastes  simply  accumulate  in  the  blood- 
stream; in  the  latter  case,  the  exogenous  poison  or  toxin,  by 
utilizing  for  its  own  neutralization  a  given  proportion  of  what 
auto-antitoxin  is  available,  diverts  a  corresponding  quantity 
from  the  physiological  products  of  catabolism,  the  result  being 
the  same,  i.e,,  a  gradual  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes,  several 
of  which  are  known  to  be  spasmogenic* 

Tetany  may  also  be  caused  by  (1)  certain  drugs,  alcohol, 
for  instance,  (2)  rickets  and  (3)  removal  of  the  thyroid  and 
parathyroids,  and  myxoedema;  the  disorder  being  due  here  to 
artificially  produced  deficiency  of  auto-antitoxin  and  thyroidase 
in  the  blood.*  Thus,  alcohol  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood's  adrenoxidase  and  so  reduces  the  quantitative  effi- 
ciency of  the  latter  that  the  auto-antitoxin  formed  is  poor 
in  this  substance;  as  a  result  waste-products  are  imperfectly 
broken  down,  and  toxic  wastes  accumulate* — provided  the  ad- 
renal system  fails  to  react.  Kiekets,  a  disease  due  to  deficient 
nutrition  of  the  bones  owing  to  tardy  development  of  the  pituit- 
ary body,  i.e.,  of  the  adrenal  center,  is  self-explanatory  as  a 
cause,  since  the  result in<;  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase  entails  im- 
perfect catabolism.*  Kemoval  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids 
accounts  as  readily  for  the  tetany  it  provokes,  since  it  is  this 
organ's  secretion,  tliyroiodase*  (opsonin*),  which  sensitizes  all 
substances  to  be  eatabolized,  besides  sustaining  the  functional 
efficiency  of  the  adrenal  center  up  to  its  normal  standard.* 

Briefly,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  disorders  with 
which  tetany  is  associated  it  is  invariably  the  result  of  an 
accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood,*  except  when  caused 
by  exogenous  poisons. 

*  Author's  conclusion. 
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Biedl^  states  that  "the  generally  accepted  view  today  (Pineles,  von 
Frmnkl-Hochwart  Chvostek)  is  that  all  forms  of  clinical  tetany  are  of 
parathyroid  origin/*  From  my  viewpoint  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
removal  or  pathological  destruction  of  the  parathyroids  deprives  the 
thyroid  secretion  of  its  main  antitoxic  constituent. 

We  have  seen  that  various  authors  ascribe  tetany  to  toxins  of 
gAstro-intestinal  origin.  While  this  accounts  theoretically  for  some 
eaaes,  it  fails  to  do  so  in  the  seven  other  groups  enumerated,  althoujgfh 
the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  similar,  though  differing  in  intensity, 
in  all  cases.  This  points  clearly  to  a  common  cause.  The  epidemic 
forms  observed  in  Europe,  by  von  Jaksch"  and  others,  were  in  reality 
some  obscure  disorder,  in  the  course  of  which  tetany  appeared  as  it  does 
in  many  diseases.  Tetany  itself  thus  loses  the  epidemic  character 
attributed  to  it  by  some.  That  several  intermediate  waste  products 
capable  of  causing  convulsions  have  been  isolated  will  be  shown  in  the 
articles  on  Tetanus  and  Epilepsy. 

Even  apart  from  my  own  views,  the  thyroid  gland,  including  the 
parathyroids,  is  now  regarded  as  serving  to  antagonize  spasmogenic 
poisons.  Thus  Howard,  referring  to  the  investigations  of  Gley,  Vassale, 
General!,  Halsted  and  MacCallum — all  of  which,  beside  others,  have 
been  reviewed  in  this  work — states  that  "when  these  glands  are  removed, 
a  poison  which  was  formerly  neutralized  by  them  acts  upon  the  central 
nervous  system  and  produces  tetany."  MacCallum  is  also  stated  by 
Howard  to  have  ascribed  tetany  to  "the  production  of  so  much  of  this 
unknown  poison  that  the  normal  parathyroids  are  insufficient  to  neu- 
tralize it.  Conversely,  Fleiner  "regards  the  action  of  poisonous  pro- 
ducts of  metabolism  as  of  less  importance  than  other  factors,"  but 
Howard  points  out  that  "the  great  objection  to  Fleiner's  theory  is  that 
it  suffices  only  as  an  explanation  for  the  gastric  form  of  tetany."  Even 
here  it  fails,  for,  as  Howard  correctly  states,  "Albu,  Gumprecht,  von 
Jaksch,  Dickson  and  others  have  repeatedly  failed  to  reproduce  tetany 
by  injecting  into  animals  untreated  gastric  contents  from  cases  of  tet- 
any." It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  one  of  the  eight  groups  of  dis- 
orders mentioned  above  is  the  spasmogenic  agent,  and  that  poisonous 
products  of  metabolism  can  alone  be  credited  with  this  morbid  rOle. 

But  how  account  for  the  marked  clinical  kinship  between  some 
cases  of  tetany  and  epilepsy?  L.  Pierce  Clark,"  after  studying  150,000 
epileptic  seizures  at  the  Sonyea  Colony  for  Epileptics,  concludes  that 
**we  must  see  the  principle  of  pathogenesis  in  an  initial  toxin  or  auto- 
intoxication," i.e.,  "an  accumulation  of  waste-products." 

When  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  attains  a  certain 
degree  which  varies  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test- 
organ,  this  organ  awakens  tlirough  the  adrenal  system  a  pro- 
tective reaction.*  The  adrenals  being  stimulated,  the  propor- 
tion of  adrenoxidase — and  therefore  auto-antitoxin — in  the 
blood  is  increased  temporarily.*  The  effect  produced  is  ap- 
parently a  morbid  one,  i.e.,  a  spasm  or  series  of  them,  since  the 
sudden  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  further  excites  the 
already  hypersensitive  nervous  system,  central  and  peripheral. 
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The  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  compensates  for  this:  It  neu- 
tralizes not  only  the  toxic  wastes,  but  also  the  specific  poiaon 
or  toxin  of  the  disease  (typhoid,  erysipelas,  etc.)  upon  which 
tetany,  an  autonomous  phenomenon,  may  be  grafted.* 

The  spasms  of  tetany  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore, 
an  expression  of  auto-protective  activity.*  They  occur  partly 
because  the  augmentation  of  auto-antitoxin,  which  is  the  hodf% 
main  safeguard  in  all  diseases  and  the  active  agent  in  all  febrile 
processes,  happens  to  coincide  with  a  condition  of  marked 
irritability  of  the  central  nervous  system.* 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  period  of  improvement  often 
succeeds  a  convulsion.  The  curative  influence  of  thyroid  extractives  or 
thyroid  grafting  in  the  tetany  following  thyroidectomy  points  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  toxic  wastes  are  neutralized.  By  stimulating  the 
adrenal  center  the  proportion  of  antitoxin  is  increased — precisely  as  if 
the  thyroid  gland  were  still  present.  Thus,  Hutchinson*^  and  others 
found  that  thyroid  extract  increascnl  oxidation,  while  Magnus  Lev^ 
and  Scholz"  observed  that  it  increased  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
the  proportion  of  CO,  excreted.  As  will  be  shown  under  Treatment,  it 
is  as  effective  in  clinical  tetany  as  it  is  after  thyroidectomy. 

Treatment. — The  primary  disease,  that  which,  by  depriv- 
ing the  blood  of  some  of  its  auto-antitoxin,  renders  the  accumu- 
lation of  toxic  wastes  possible,  should  be  eliminated  whenever 
feasible.  Practically  all  cases  in  adults  are  due  either  to  some 
gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  or  to  pregnancy  and  lac- 
tation. Gastric  dilation  is  not  infrequently  observed  and  it 
is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  death  is  apt  to  occur.  An  important 
feature  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  directlv  due  to  insuflficiencv 
of  the  adrenal  system :  the  blood  being  poorly  supplied  with 
adrenoxidase,  the  entire  muscular  system  is  relaxed,  including 
the  musculature  of  the  stouiaeh.*  A  similar  condition  prevails 
in  pregnancy,  the  adrenal  center  \mng  unable  to  insure  neutral- 
ization of  the  waste-])roduets  of  both  mother  and  fo?tus.* 

Under  these  conditions,  treatment  of  the  tetanv  itself 
(besides  any  other  measure  that  the  concomitant  disorder  de- 
mands), i.e.,  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  mechanism  to  increase 
the  blood's  auto-antitoxin,  me(»ts  the  needs  not  onlv  of  the 
tetany,  but  of  the  j)rimary  disorder  also.*  Again,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  throutrh  an  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  that 
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aU  exogenous  and  endogenous  poisons  are  antagonized  in  the 
blood,  it  becomes  apparent  that  all  agents  whicli  increase  the 
functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  tend  to  cure  not  only 
tetany  itself,  but  its  cause.*  Thyroid  gland  (that  available, 
which  contains  parathyroid)  is  thus  indicated  in  all  forms  of 
tetany/  Large  doses  have  been  found  necessary;  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)  or  more  every  three  hours  may  be  used  at  first,  and 
gradually  increased.  Parathyroid  is  beneficial  in  some  cases,  but 
probably  only  the  milder  ones.  (See  also  p.  741,  vol.  i.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  underlying  cause  of  tetany  in  many  cases 
IB  deficiency  of  thyroid  secretion.  Thus  Ciottstein"  arrested  tetany  of 
twenty  years'  duration  in  a  casp  of  myxeedema.  Yung,  Breisach,  Murray, 
Hutinel,  Maestro**  and  Byrom  Bramwell**  have  also  reported  cases  of 
tetany  or  laryngospasm  apparently  devoid  of  hypothyroidia  benefitted 
and  even  cured  by  thyroid  extract.**  Le\y-Dorn"  obtained  striking 
results  in  a  case  following  parturition,  the  spasm  ceasing  after  the  sixth 
dose.  Other  instances  of  this .  kind  have  been  reported.  This  result 
obtains,  however,  only  in  cases  in  which  the  adrenal  center  responds  to 
excitation;  it  may  be  too  poorly  developed  to  do  so,  as  in  some  rachitic 
children,  or  it  may  have  been  so  actively  stimulated  by  the  concomitant 
process,  pregnancy  for  instance,  that  its  efficiency  cannot  be  raised 
lurther  even  by  thyroid  extract  and  the  tetany  persist. 

As  to  the  value  of  parathyroid  extract,  the  question  is  still 
unsettled.  Easterbrook"  tried  parathyroid  extract  in  several  cases, 
employing  enormous  doses  in  some;  the  only  eflfect  was  a  slight  rise 
of  blood- tension.  MacCallum,^  however,  was  able  to  arrest  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  excision  oi  the  parathyroids  by  injecting  the  blood  of  a 
normal  dog.  The  same  observer  and  Davidson^  found  that  an  emulsion 
or  extract,  to  produce  its  maximum  eflfect,  must  be  introduced  into  the 
veins  in  considerable  quantity — a  fact  which  they  think  tends  to  mili- 
tate against  its  use  in  human  beings,  although  it  might  be  of  use  in  cases 
due  to  partial  adrenal  insufficiency.  This  is  sustained  by  the  observation 
of  Loewenthal  and  Wiebrecht  that  it  was  beneficial  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others.  The  fact  that  the  product  of  the  parathyroids  is  but  a 
constituent  of  thyroidase  probably  accounts  for  its  relative  inertness. 
In  the  light  of  my  views  it  requires  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  to 
acquire  its  physiological  power. 

In  children  gastro-intestinal  disorder©  are  likewise  the  pri- 
mary exciting  cause  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Purgation  and 
attention  to  the  diet  sometimes  suffice  to  arrest  the  spasms. 
Thyroid  gland  has  also  given  good  results  in  such  cases  after 
the  alimentary  canal  had  been  judiciously  treated.     Calomel, 
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which  also  stimulates  energetically  the  adrenal  center,*  has  been 
used  advantageously  every  other  day  in  V4  grain  (0.05  gm.) 
doses  to  prevent  the  formation  of  toxic  substances.*  Saline 
aperients  are  also  useful  in  such  cases.  Sdlol,  5  grains  (0^ 
gm.),  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Warm 
baths,  by  drawing  blood  to  the  periphery  and  increasing  (owing 
to  the  heat,  which  enhances  the  energy  of  all  ferments)  the 
proteolytic  activity  of  its  auto-antitoxin,*  are  very  beneficiaL 

Oddo**  fpund  calomel  very  efficacious  m  the  above  dose,  for  the 
expulsion  of  intestinal  toxic  substances  and  their  removal.  With 
Ilauser*^  he  recommended  lavage,  but  this  is  a  difficult  and  dangeroue 
procedure  in  tetanic  children.  Maestro  observed  that  thyroid  gland, 
administered  raw  or  slightly  cooked,  30  to  60  grains  (2  to  4  gms.)  dailv, 
to  children,  rapidly  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  spasms  and  finally 
arrested  them.  Warm  baths  are  recommended  by  many  clinicians; 
the  efficiency  of  ferments  being  raised  by  heat,  the  trypsin  of  the  auto- 
antitoxin  acquires  increased  activity;  moreover,  the  congestion  of  the 
central  ner>'ous  system  is  markedly  relieved. 

Saline  solution  is  a  useful  adjuvant  to  increase  the  osmotic 
properties  of  the  blood  and  thus  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
auto-antitoxin.*  It  may  be  given  orally  in  adults  and  by  enema 
in  children,  large  quantities  being  injected. 

Kussmaul  long  ago  suggested  that  the  spasms  were  at  least  partly 
due  to  diminution  of  the  body  fluids — the  theory  of  "dehydration 
supported  by  other  clinicians.  Tt  is  mainly  in  severe  types  of  tetany  that 
tlie  deeinormal  solution  in  efTectual.  Thus  Gomez^  obtained  prompt 
results  and  finally  recovery  in  cases  in  which  the  spasms  included 
opistljotonos. 

To  control  the  spasms,  lO-grain  (0.65  gm.)  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  sodium  usually  suffice;  such  doses  reduce  the  excita- 
bility of  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  center  just  enough  to 
diminish  the  cutaneous  congestion  without  lowering  the  activity 
of  the  adrenal  center.*  If  it  fails  to  reduce  the  spasm  chloral 
hydrate  may  be  added  to  the  bromide,  also  in  10-grain  doses. 
In  children  the  chloral  may  he  given  by  enema.  Additional 
measures  to  relieve  the  s{)asm  are  given  in  the  article  on  Tetanus. 
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Synonym. — Lockjaw. 

Befinitioii. — Tetanus,  a  condition  characterized  by  par- 
oxysms of  severe  tonic  spasm,  is  the  terminal  stage  of  an  infec- 
tion by  a  specific  bacillus  the  toxin  of  which  causes  paresis  of 
the  test-organ.  The  functions  of  the  adrenal  system  being 
inhibited,  toxic  waste-products  accumulate  in  the  blood  which 
provoke  an  intense  rise  of  blood-pressure  and,  as  a  result, 
capillary  hyperaemia  and  hyperexcitability  of  all  organs,  includ- 
ing the  spinal  and  peripheral  nervous  systems.  A  spasm  occurs 
when  this  hyperexcitability  is  suddenly  increased  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  blood  of  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  result,  in 
turn,  of  a  defensive  reaction  of  the  adrenal  system,  and  lasts 
until  both  the  specific  toxin  and  the  toxic  wastes  have  been 
more  or  less  converted  into  harmless  and  eliminable  end- 
products.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  tetanic  paroxysms  appear 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  the 
specific  agent  of  tetanus  into  the  tissues.  The  attack  is  some- 
times preceded  by  chilly  sensations,  hypothermia,  lassitude, 
yawning,  and  in  traumatic  cases  by  some  tenderness  and  mus- 
cular twitchings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound. 

The  attack  itself  begins  by  more  or  less  marked  rigidity 
and  perhaps  slight  pain  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  neck,  tongue 
and  oesophagus,  the  patient  soon  finding  it  difficult  to  swallow 
and  then  impossible  to  open  his  mouth.  This  stiffness  gradu- 
ally invades  the  entire  body,  i.e.,  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
abdomen  and  legs,  and  the  patient  finally  becomes  as  stiff  as 
a  board.  In  some  cases  the  spasm  occurs  in  certain  groups  of 
muscles  earlier  than  in  others  ar.d  the  body  may  be  bent  to 
one  side  or  the  -other,  backward — opisthotonos — or  forward. 
The  facial  muscles  may  also  contract  irregularly,  causing  dis- 
tortion of  the  features;  the  evebrows  mav  be  raised  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  elevated,  causing  the  grin  of  tetanus,  i.e,, 
the  ristis  sardonicus.  The  paroxysms,  at  first  comparatively 
painless,  become  extremely  severe,  the  patient  being  often  in 
drenching  sweat;    but  fortunately  they  do  not  generally  last 


^  Author' $  definition. 
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longer  than  fifteen  seconds.     They  may  be   provoked  by  the 
slightest  touch,  a  breath  of  air,  noise,  etc. 

When  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  diaphragm  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  spasm,  the  respiration  becomes  hurried 
and  short  and  the  patient  may  die  of  asphyxia.  The  heart 
may  likewise  be  inhibited  through  excessive  constriction  of  the 
coronaries,*  and  its  action  become  very  weak,  irregular  and 
finally  arrested.  Althou<ih  the  temperature  may  rise  moderately 
during  the  seizure,  it  sometimes  becomes  high — 110**  F.  (43.3® 
C.)  on  the  approach  of  death.  Most  cases  die  within  the  first 
few  days,  but  some  may  endure  much  longer — weeks  even. 

Pathog^enesia. — Tetanus  is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  certain  poisons  which  cause  marked  irritation  of  the 
s}Tnpathetic  and  vasomotor  centers.*  The  propulsive  activity 
of  the  arterioles  is  not  only  enhanced  to  a  marked  degree  by  the 
exaggerated  symi)athetic  impulses,  but  the  irritation  of  the 
vasomotor  center,  by  provoking  excessive  and  general  vaso- 
constriction, causes  the  deeper  vascular  trunks  to  drive  a  part  of 
their  blood  into  the  peripheral  capillaries,  including  those  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  skin.*  The  spinal  reflex  centers  being  thus 
rendered  excessively  irritable  and  the  cutaneous  sensorv  ter- 
minals  correspondingly  sensitive,  a  condition  is  produced  in 
which  a  s])asiii  iiiny  l)c  brought  on  at  any  moment  by  the  slight- 
est exciting  cause,  a  touch,  a  breath  of  air,  a  slight  noise,  etc., 
or  some  endogenous  c^xcitant.* 

The  blooil-pn'ssurc  was  found  olevatod  by  TaulK»r*"  not  only  during 
spasms,  but  also  during  the  intervals.  The  arterial  tension  is  jao  jrr<*at 
in  some  eases  that  ru})ture  of  the  eapillaries  may  be  caused  by  the  blood 
foreed  into  them.  Th\is.  Mollt*'?  observed  hffmorrhago  in  tetanus. 
Marint'sco"  found  ditVuse  hipmorrhaf^es  in  the  pray  substance  of  the 
spinal  cf)rd,  especially  in  the  antt'rior  horns.  Hunter**  noted  marked 
dilation  of  the  s])inal  vessels,  coupii'd  with  infiltration  and  miliary 
hsemorrhajjes ;  Matthes"  also  found  in  the  spinal  cord  extensive  hirmor- 
rhaj^es  and  disseminatrd  smaller  liaMuorrhafj^es,  couphnl  with  "enormous'* 
enlarpMuent  of  all  (lie  small  blood-vessels — a  condition  which  the  author 
ascribes  to  hypcraMiiia,  and  not  to  the  tetan\is  poiscm.  Of  course,  all 
nuiscles,  includinjr  tho>^e  of  the  vessels,  beinu^  abnormally  eontract«*d 
during  spasm,  the  bl(M)(l-pn'ssiir«'  is  hifj^her  durinj;  the  latter  than  during 
the  intervals,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  blood- pressure  is  high 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  diseas<'  and  that  this  is  due  to  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cells. 

•  Author's  cnnrlitsltni. 

««Tauber:     Wiener  kiln.   Woch.,   Rd.    xi.   S.   IM,   1S98. 
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Ag  to  the  participation  of  tne  sympathetic  center  in  the  process, 
we  have  seen  that  Qyon  produced  spasm  by  exciting  this  organ,  t.e.,  the 
eeat  of  the  general  sympathetic  center,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  These 
fibers,  after  leaving  the  pituitary  and  the  nucleus  above,  pass  posteriorly 
along  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  This  accounts  for  the  muscular 
movements  noted  by  Flourens,  Bechterew,  Weber,  Ferrier  and  others 
on  exciting  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  Ziehen,**  moreover,  found 
that  removal  of  the  hemispheres  in  rabbits  and  excitation  of  the  remain- 
ing structures,  including  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  caused  prolonged 
tonic  spasm.  Prus**  then  found  that  when  the  pyramids  had  been 
divided,  the  spasmogenic  impulses  passed  by  way  of  the  base,  e.g.,  the 
tegmentum  and  pons,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Bischoif,^  Hering 
and  others. 

Hering,**  in  experiments  which  included  twenty  monkeys,  ascer- 
tained that  after  division  of  the  pyramids  in  the  latter  animal  it  was 
impossible  "to  inhibit  a  tonic  spasm  in  the  isolated  extremity.**  In  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments,  Nino  Samaja**  recently  showed,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  higher  mammals  tonic  convulsions  were  "exclusively"  due  to 
impulses  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  path,  we  have  seen,  of  the 
sympathetic  filaments  derived  from  the  pituitary  body. 

The  presence  of  marked  hyperemia  of  the  spinal  system  is 
generally  recognized.  Thus  Ewing,**  referring  to  the  spinal  cord  of  a 
case  examined  by  him,  states  that  "the  capillaries  were  everywhere 
distended  with  blood  and  a  few  minute  extravasations  were  found  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle." 

When  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood  exceeds 
a  certain  limit,  the  test -organ  incites  a  protective  reaction 
through  the  adreno-thyroid  center.*  A  large  quantity  of  auto- 
antitoxin  suddenly  invading  the  blood,  the  existing  hypersensi- 
tiveness  of  all  nervous  elements,  central  and  peripheral,  is  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  metabolism,  and  a 
spasm  occurs.*  Indeed,  the  spasms  should  not  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  disease  as  the  term  "tetanus"  suggests;  they 
represent  a  terminal  phase  of  the  disease,  when  the  accumu- 
lation of  poisons  in  the  blood  has  become  so  great  that  a  supreme 
physiological  effort  is  necessary  to  destroy  them.*  Each  spasm 
represents  such  an  exacerbation  of  protective  activity.* 

The  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  being  itself 
paroxysmal,  as  in  all  convulsive  disorders,  the  erethism  and 
sensibility  of  the  spinal  and  cutaneous  nerve-cells  are  also 
paroxysmal.  Yet  the  paroxysm  is  not  due  to  direct  excitation, 
by  the  auto-antitoxin,  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cellular  elements; 
these  are  merelv  rendered  still  more  irritable  than  before.*  The 

•  Author" B  conclusion. 

"Ziehen:    Deut.  med.  Woch..  Bd.  xiv,  S.  604.  1888. 
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true  spasmogenic  factor  is  the  skin,  owing  to  the  presence  therein 
of  the  sensory  nerve-endings,  which,  more  easily  than  other 
nerve-elements,  are  capable  of  provoking  reflex  motor  spasm,  h 
other  words,  the  wave  of  auto-antitoxin  acts  as  an  endogenous 
excitant,  much  as  would  one  of  the  exogenous  excitants,  a  touch, 
a  noise,  etc.,  on  the  surface,  and  a  reflex  spasm  follows.* 

The  accumulation  of  adrenoxidase  9iid  the  resulting  riae  of 
temperature  vary  conHiderably  in  different  cases,  the  adrenal  center 
being  sometimes  unable  to  react  with  sufficient  vigor  to  master  the 
situation.  D'Arsonval^  not  only  observed  in  some  experimental  animals 
a  rise  of  40**  to  41*'  C.  ( 104°  to  105.8*'  F.)  and  above,  but  he  states  that 
the  spasms  "correspond  exactly  with  the  ^yperproductions  in  the  ther- 
mogenesis.''  This  clearly  shows  that  while  a  continuous  febrile  procen 
was  present,  the  spasms  coincided  with  the  exacerbations  of  that  process, 
in  accord  with  my  conclusions.  Indeed,  Thaon**  recently  found  dear 
signs  of  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  after  death  from  tetanus. 

The  fundamental  experiment  of  Hales,  that  suppression  of  the  oord 
in  frogs  prevented  all  reflex  response  always  obtained  on  irritating  the 
skin,  is  complemented  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  application  of 
cocaine  to  the  skin  prevents  the  convulsion  of  strychnine.  Courmont 
and  Doyon,^  working  in  the  laboratories  of  Arloing  and  Morat,  pointed 
out,  after  exhaustive  experiments  in  frogs,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits  and 
dogs,  that  the  spasms  of  tetanus  were  also  reflex  and  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  sensitive  nerve-endings — a  view  sustained 
experimentally  by  Brunner*'  and  others.  Moreover,  Courmonl  and 
Doyon  adduced  considerable  testimony  showing  that  the  supposed 
tetanic  poison  was  not  such  and  that  a  chemical  phase  existed  between 
this  poison  and  the  spasm.  Though  they  failed  to  discern  the  identity  of 
this  intermediate  substance,  their**  experiments  imposed  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  "newly  formed  in  the  body''  as  shown  below. 

Etiology. — Tlie  primary  cause  of  tlie  disease  in  traumatic 
(etanvs  is  the  pres*ence  in  the  tissues  of  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
found  in  the  soil  and  in  tlie  pus  of  wounds  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  It  occurs  mainly  in  garden  soil  contain- 
ing manure,  in  the  superficial  dirt  of  streets,  roads,  stables,  etc., 
and  enters  tlie  tissuc^s  when  these  are  lacerated — even  though 
the  injury  be  slight — with  what  soil  penetrates  the  wound. 
An  injury  of  the  hands  when  they  are  soiled  may  thus  initiate 
tetanus,  while  a  sharp  object  such  as  a  nail,  a  piece  of  glass,  etc., 
which  has  lain  in  the  dirt,  on  penetrating  the  foot  may  also  in- 
troduce therein  the  pathogenic  germ.  It  may  likewise  be  intro- 
duced   during    vaccination,    the    sur<rical    use    of   gelatin,    etc. 

•  Authfjr'ft  concJuMon. 
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Tetanus  neonatorum,  which  ensues  when  the  umbilical  cord  is 
not  properly  cared  for,  the  tetanus  following  vaccination  and  in- 
jection of  antitoxin,  in  surgical  operations,  etc.,  are  all  caused 
by  the  bacillus  tetani. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  also  ascribed  to  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
which  is  thought  to  penetrate  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  by 
some  undiscovered  injury.  As  it  has  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  faeces,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  host  of  the  tissues,  though 
not  of  the  blood  itself,  and  to  multiply  when  exposure  to  cold, 
and  other  conditions  which  lower  the  resistance  of  the  tissues, 
favor  its  multiplication. 

The  bacteriology  of  idiopathic  tetanus  is  still  very  obscure.  Yet 
in  the  light  of  my  views,  cold,  exposure,  etc.,  may  well  facilitate  the 
multiplication  of  germs  present  in  the  tissues.  Thus,  Pizzini**  found 
the  bacillus  tetani  in  the  fseces  of  stable  attendants.  Leucocytes  being, 
aa  we  have  seen,  the  intermediaries  between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
tiasues,  the  manner  in  which  the  germs  may  be  transported  to  the  latter 
18  obvious.*  As  cold  inhibits  proteolytic  activity  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ferment,  the  digestive  activity  of  the  leucocytes  may 
itself  be  impaired  and  the — extremely  resistant — tetanus  bacilli  reach 
the  tissues  unharmed  and  quite  able  to  multiply.* 

Once  in  the  tissues,  the  bacillus  remains  at  the  seat  of 
infection  and  multiplies  in  situ.  Here  it  secretes  a  very  poison- 
ous toxin,  which  increases  in  quantity  gradually  as  the  multi- 
plication of  the  germ  progresses,  and  the  time  finally  arrives 
when  the  blood  contains  a  sufficient  amount  to  initiate  the 
terminal  phase  of  the  infection,  i.e.,  tetanus. 

The  toxin  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  not,  as  now  believed, 
the  direct  cause  of  the  spasms  witnessed  during  the  disease.* 

Considerable  importance  is  now  attached  to  the  presence  of  the 
toxin  in  the  ner\'es  themselves,  besides  that  found  in  the  blood,  a  fact 
demonstrated  by  Bruschettini,  in  1892,  and  confirmed  by  Marie**  and 
others.  Since  I  have  shown,"  however,  that  the  blood-plasma  circulates 
in  the  nerves,  t.e.,  in  the  axis-cylinders,  the  presence  of  toxin  in  them 
becomes  a  normal  phenomenon.  As  Gumprecht  found  it  also  in  the 
neural  lymphatics,  it  evidently  enters  likewise  the  tissue  lymphatics 
and  may  thence  be  readily  carried  to  the  blood-stream  and  penetrate  the 
nerves.  Marie  and  Morax."^  in  fact,  after  injecting  a  tenfold  fatal  dose 
in  the  leg-musclos  of  guinea-pigs,  found  the  toxin  in  the  blood  and 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  corresponding  side.  They  ascertained  also  that  the 
axis-cylinders  took  up  the  toxin  centripetally — the  <lirection  taken  by 
the   blood-plasma.     Meyer   and   Ransom"   confirmed   these   observations. 

•  Author's  concTuMion. 
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As  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  these  phenomena  merely  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  any  poison  enters  the  neural  elements  with  the 
plasma.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  Meltzer  showed  that  methylene* 
blue  entered  the  axis-cylinders  at  either  end. 

That  the  toxin  of  the  bacillus  tctani  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the 
spasms  of  the  disease  is  shown  in  various  ways.  ( 1 )  When  injected 
into  nerves,  as  observed  by  several  investigators,  it  evokes  spasm  of  the 
corresponding  extremity  or  region  supplied  by  that  nerve  or  by  the  spe- 
cial cells  reached  by  the  poison.  This  is  not  the  case  in  tetanus;  while 
the  muscles  around  the  wound  may  be  somewhat  spastic,  the  spasms 
of  tetanus  begin  in  the  face  or  neck  (hence  the  term  "lockjaw"),  even 
though  the  source  of  the  toxin,  the  injury,  be  in  the  foot-— anywhere, 
in  fact.  (2)  Meyer  and  Ransom  found  that  when  introduced  directly 
into  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  between  the  posterior  ganglion 
and  the  cord,  the  toxin  caused  excruciating  pain.  In  tetanus  no  such 
pain  appears,  notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  toxin  for  the 
spinal  gray  substance.  (3)  As  observed  by  Courmont  and  Doyon,  a 
certain  dose  is  fatal  to  an  animal  after  a  period  of  incubation;  this 
dose  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  one  hundred  fold,  even,  without 
shortening  this  period.  In  the  case  of  true  spasmogenic  poison,  stiych- 
nine,  for  instance,  the  larger  the  dose,  the  sooner  death  occurs.  (4) 
Meyer  and  Ransom  found  that  when  the  toxin  was  injected  in  a  vein, 
a  period  of  incubation  of  three  or  four  days  was  followed  by  true 
tetanus.  Why  this  delay,  if  the  toxin  .produces  spasms  by  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  nerve-cells?  It  cannot  be  ascribed  logically  to  delay  in 
reaching  the  central  system,  since  a  sufficient  dose  of  strychnine  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way  produces  spasm  in  a  few  minutes.  This  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  lethal  activity  of  tetanus  toxin 
according  to  Lehmann  and  Neumann**  is  from  30  to  100  times  greater 
than  that  of  strvchninc. 

The  first  effect  of  the  soluble  toxin  is  to  stimulate  the  test- 
organ,  i.e..  the  adrenal  center — an  auto-protective  reaction.*  As 
a  result,  there  occurs  an  abundant  production  of  adreuoxidase, 
and  tliercfore  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood,*  and,  in  robust 
individuals,  moreover,  a  marked  leucx)cytosi8.  The  success  of 
the  immunizing  process  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  this 
auto-protective  function,*  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  quantity 
of  infectious  material  introduced.  It  is  probable  that  most 
wounds  in  which  soil  has  ])cnetratcd  are  contaminated,  and  that 
the  great  majority  are  not  followed  by  tetanus  only  because  the 
antitoxic  and  phagocytic  properties  of  the  blood  can  successfully 
cope  with  the  bacilli  and  their  toxins  from  the  outset.* 

Courmont  and  Doyon,  wo  have  soon,  concluded  after  many  experi- 
ments tliat  tetanus  was  caused  by  soluble  substances  "newly  formed  in  the 
body,"  under  the  influence  of  tlie*  toxin.  Tbouph  unable  to  indicate  their 
source  or  identity,  tlioy  also  found  that  when  a  dose  of  extract  of  tissues 
containing?  tetanus  toxin  (extract  of  normal  tissues  giving  no  result) 
too  small  to  cause  death  was  injoctod  into  an  animal,  its  blood  soon  con- 
tained "in   abundance"  a  spasmogenic  soluble  substance.     Of  this  sub- 

•  Aulhor'8  concluMion. 
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stance,  they  say:  "It  resists  prolonged  boiling,  although  the  products 
of  the  bacillus  become  inactive  above  a  temperature  of  65**  C.  These 
results  have  been  confirmed  by  Buschke  and  Ocrgel'"  and  by  Blumenthal.^ 
Sow,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  that  oxidase  alone  stands  boiling  without 
being  destroyed,  and  that  it  can  itself  provoke  tetany  by  enhancing 
excessively  the  energizing  properties  of  the  blood  and  the  irritability 
of  nervous  elements,  peripheral  and  central.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
tetanus  toxin  can,  in  small  doses,  powerfully  stimulate  the  adrenal 
center,  i.e.,  the  auto-protective  functions  of  the  body. 

The  phagocytic  properties  of  the  blood  are  also  greatly  increased, 
and  Metchnikoff,  Vaitlard  and  Vincent^'  and  others  have  shown  that, 
under  favorable  conditions,  phagocytosis  sufficed  to  arrest  the  morbid 
process. 

When  the  protective  resources — phagocytes  and  auto-anti- 
toxin—of the  body  are  unable  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  germs 
and  their  products  as  fast  as  they  increase  in  the  blood,  the 
toxin  depresses  and  tends  to  paralyze  the  functional  efficiency 
of  the  adrenal  center.*  By  thus  inhibiting  the  formation  of 
adrenoxidase,  and  therefore  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  toxin  prevents 
the  destruction  of  physiological  wastes  which  include  several 
intermediate  toxic  bodies.* 

Striking,  in  this  connection,  is  the  testimony  of  physiological  chem- 
istry. Oxidase,  we  have  seen,  is  a  soluble  globulin  mixed  with  the 
blood's  serum  albumin.  Chittenden,"  referring  to  the  tetanus  that  fol- 
lows thyroidectomy  in  animals,  savs  that  *'in  the  period  preceding  the 
conv\]lsions  the  precentage  amount  of  serum  albumin  is  increased  and 
the  globulins  decreased.^*  Now,  the  symptoms  of  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, chilliness,  actual  rigors  and  hypothermia,  yawning,  lassitude,  etc., 
clearly  point  to  the  time  when,  overwhelmed  by  the  accumulated  toxins, 
the  adrenal  center  is  losing  ground  and  reducing  passively,  therefore, 
the  oxidase  supplied  to  the  blood.  Injected  toxin  sometimes  evokes 
nothing  but  such  symptoms,  causing  extreme  hypothermia  and  death, 
as  obsen'ed  by  Binot."  Diinitz**  also  obtained,  by  large  doses  in  sus- 
ceptible animals,  great  wasting  with  occasional  convulsions  and  finally 
general  paralysis.  Montesano  and  Montessori***  found  active  tetanus 
bacilli  in  the  cerobro-spinal  fluid  of  a  case  of  general  paralysis.  Cases 
of  paralysis  of  facial  muscles  have  also  been  observed  by  Rose,  Lupine, 
Waltenhoff,"  J.  Uendrie  Lloyd""  and  others — a  fact  which  suggests  that 
the  tetanus  toxin  may  not  limit  its  paralyzing  action  to  the  adrenal 
center.  FederofP*  likens  the  virulence  of  the  toxin  to  that  of  snake- 
venom.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  blood  is  sometimes  laked — 
evidence,  we  have  seen,  of  advanced  adrenal  insufficiency. 

The  toxic  wastes  that  remain  undostroved  in  the  blood  soon 
begin  to  accumulate  therein,  ai:d  constitute  the  true  intrinsic 
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pathogenic  agents  of  the  disease,  since  they  are  the  irritants 
which  cause  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers  to  become 
hypersensitive  in  the  manner  defined  under  the  preceding  head- 
ing.* 

As  tetanic  spasms  always  occur  (in  camivora)  after  experimen- 
tal thyroidectomy,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  tetanic  toxin,  or  to 
poison  of  external  origin.  Some  toxic  substance  formed  in  the  body 
itself  can  alone,  therefore,  be  accountable  for  the  intense  irritability  of 
the  spinal  cells  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  seizures  possible  under 
the  least  excitation,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic.  The  prevailing  view  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  Victor  Uorsley,*  Blumreich  and  Jaeoby*  and 
others,  i.e.,  that  the  spasms  are  due  to  "one  or  more  toxic  subetanees 
tending  to  accumulate  in  the  blood"  (Schiifer^).  Referring  to  the  teta- 
nus of  experimental  thyroidectomy,  Chittenden*  also  says:  "It  would 
appear  that  in  the  first  stages  is  an  abatement  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  tissues,  followed  by  an  increase,  and  that  possibly  in  the  incomplete 
breaking  down  of  the  proteid  material,  intermediate  toxic  produeti 
appear  which  are  the  cause  of  the  cachexia" 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — Notwithstanding  the  hopeful 
outlook  once  afforded  by  the  serum  or  "antitoxin"  treatment,  it 
has  signally  failed  to  influence  the  mortality  of  developed  cases 
of  tetanus,  i.e^,  about  80  per  cent,,  while  that  of  the  4th  of  July 
tetanus,  the  toy  pistol,  fire-crackers,  etc.,  is  95  per  cent.  As 
a  prophylactic,  however,  antitoxin  is  of  undoubted  value.  The 
highest  mortality  occurs  within  the  first  seven  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  convulsions;  after  this  the  chances  of  recovery 
increase  in  ])roportion  with  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

In  their  study  of  the  reports  of  1201  cases,  Anders  and  Morgan* 
state  that  "us  a  means  of  prophylaxis  the  serum  has  been  fully  tested 
both  in  America  and  abroad,"  and  there  is  "uniform  agreement  that 
'antitoxin  does  protect'  in  every  case."  They  also  conclude,  however, 
that  "on  tlie  other  hand,  the  present  status  of  the  serum  question 
leaves  no  room  for  doubtirg  that  when  given  during  a  well -developed 
case  of  tetanus,  antitoxin  does  not  have  any  appreciable  beneficial 
effect,  neither  the  mortality  being  reduced  nor  recovery  hastened  thereby." 
In  the  870  cases  in  which  the  duration  of  the  disease  had  been  given  in 
the  reiwrt,  tlie  highest  mortality  occurred  on  the  seventh  day.  From 
the  tenth  day  gradually,  and  the  fifteenth  rapidly,  the  mortality 
decreased.  Jacobson  and  Pease,'"  after  a  comprehensive  study  of  re- 
ported cases,  conclude  that  "as  a  prophylatic  measure  it  merits  our 
fullest  confidence.'' 

The  undiniinisliod  mortality  of  tetanus  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  done  in  recent  years  empliapizcs  the  great  importance 
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of  BUTgical  prophylactic  measures.  All  injuries  in  which  con- 
tamination is  probable  should  at  once  be'  carefully  asepticized, 
opening  freely  under  anajsthesia  if  required,  until  all  tissues 
reached  by  the  destructive  agent,  and  all  local  detritus,  foreign 
bodies,  necrosed  tissue,  etc.,  are  brought  to  view.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  should  be  retracted  and  all  tissues  exposed  to  the 
air  (the  tetanus  bacillus  being  killed  by  oxygen)  and  finally 
washed  out  with  hydrogen  peroxide  injected  into  every  recess  of 
the  wound.  The  next  procedure  is  to  apply  a  thick  layer  of 
antitetanic  serum  to  the  thoroughly  disinfected  surfaces,  pre- 
ferably in  the  form  of  powder  of  the  dried  serum.  The  wound 
should  then  be  dressed.  Complete  but  loose  iodoform  gauze 
packing — thus  permitting  the  access  of  air  to  the  tissues  and 
free  drainage — has  given  the  best  results. 

J.  Alison  Hawkes,  of  Melbourne,''*  found  hydrogen  peroxide  of 
value  in  a  case  in  which  the  seizures  had  already  developed.  The  power- 
ful oxidizing  properties  of  this  agent  render  it  invaluable  in  this  con- 
nection. The  local  use  of  powdered  antitoxin  is  considered  by  Letulle" 
a  positive  preventive.  Calmette  and  also  McFarland"  observed  that 
though  not  absorbed  from  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  antitetanic 
serum,  even  when  dried,  was  promptly  absorbed  by  denuded  surfaces, 
wounds,  etc.-,  and  conferred  immunity  on  animals.  (Cauterization  of 
the  wound  should  be  avoided;  the  eschars  tend  to  close  it,  and  thus  to 
provide  the  tetanus  bacillus  the  environment  it  requires  to  pullulate, 
♦.«.,  one  deprived  of  oxygen. 

Agents  Which  Increase  the  Bactericidal  and  Anti- 
toxic Properties  of  the  Blood. — The  marked  prophylactic 
value  of  antitetanic  serum  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  increases  the 
relative  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin,  from  which,  as  I  have 
shown^  it  does  not  differ  in  general  composition.  Its  action  is 
the  same  on  the  bacteria,  their  spores  and  their  toxins.  As 
8oon  as  the  wound  is  dressed,  therefore,  at  least  10  c.c. 
(2V2  drachms)  of  American  serum  should  be  injected  into  a 
vein.  An  equal  quantity  should  then  be  injected  each  day. 
When  the  injury  is  extensive,  or  if  considerable  laceration  of  tis- 
sue have  occurred,  the  dose  should  be  larger. 

The  now  established  value  of  antitetanic  serum  as  a  prophylactic 
sustains  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  Nocard.'^*  who  administered 
two  injections  of  antitetanic  serum  to  each  of  2707  horses,  after  such 
operations  as  castration  and  docking,  and  to  2.300  and  then  again  to  400, 
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one  to  four  days  after  accidental  wounds  and  injuries.  One  onl^  bad 
a  slight  attack  of  tetan\i8,  from  which  it  soon  recovered.  The  dutrict 
was  one  in  which  tetanus  was  very  rife,  and  in  the  same  period  259  other 
horses,  many  of  them  from  the  same  stables  as  those  that  he  thai 
immunized,  died  from  this  cause. 

As  thyroid  gland,  as  shown  below,  promptly  arrests  the 
tetanus  that  follows  removal  of  the  thyroid,  and  this  form  being 
similar  to  the  typical  tetanus,  it  is  indicated  in  the  latter,  in 
5-grain  (0.3  gm.)  doses  three  times  daily  in  adults,  as  k  prophy- 
lactic* It  stimulates  powerfully  the  adrenal  center  and  there- 
fore increases  correspondingly  the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase 
in  the  blood.*  But  it  is  only  as  a  prophylactic  that  it  can  be 
given  in  full  doses. 

All  agents  which  stimulate  the  adrenal  center,  though  in- 
ferior to  thyroid  extract,  are  capable  of  augmenting  the  anti- 
toxic properties  of  the  blood  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  of 
value  as  prophylactics.*  The  iodides  produce  effects  similar 
to  those  of  thyroid  extract,  but  less  rapidly;  at  least  10  grains 
(0.64  gm.)  should  be  given  three  times  daily  to  adults,  to  evoke 
rapidly  its  physiological  effects.*  Biniodide  of  mercury,  y^ 
grain  (O.OIG  gm.),  three  times  daily,  closely  watched  to  avoid 
salivation,  also  powerfully  stimulates  the  adrenal  center.* 
Other  agents  of  the  same  class,  referred  to  below,  are  also  en- 
dowed with  ])roperties  which  render  them  suitable  as  prophy- 
lactic agents. 

Treatment  of  Developed  Tetanus. — Once  the  disease  has 
reax?hed  the  last  sta^o,  i.f?.,  that  attended  w^ith  spasm,*  anti- 
tetanic  serum,  we  have  seen,  does  not  influence  favorably  its 
lethal  tendency.  The  main  reascm  for  this  is  that  the  amount 
introduced  in  the  blood,  even  in  the  largest  doses,  is  often  inade- 
quate to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase  and, 
therefore,  of  auto-antitoxin,  which  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  adrenal  center  entails.*  The  spurts  of  activity  of  which 
this  center  is  tlie  scat*  are  sometimes  sufficientlv  violent,  even 
under  tlicsc  conditions,  to  overcome  the  toxaemia,  but  the  mor- 
tality ratio  shows  tliat  in  tlie  prrcat  majority  of  cases  this  re- 
sult is  not  attained.  The  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  supple- 
ment the  action  of  the  antitetanic  serum  hv  that  of  auto-anti- 
toxin ;    this  may  he  done  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  thyroid 
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gland  in  full  doses,  adjusted,  as  stated  below,  to  the  needs  of 
the  auto-protective  process.*  It  is  capable  alone,  in  fact,  of 
arresting  tetanic  convulsions. 

The  tetany  that  follows  thyroidectomy  often  assumes  the  character 
of  true  tetanus.  Even  when  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  the  spasms  may 
be  promptly  arrested  with  thyroid  extract,  as  shown  by  Vassale^^  and 
Gley^*  and  many  other  investigators  since,  as  is  well  known.  This 
applies  likewise  to  the  active  organic  principle  of  the  thyroid,  iodothyrin. 
l^us,  Hofmeister"  found  that  iodothyrin  cuts  short  the  symptoms  that 
follow  removal  of  the  thyroid,  including  the  convulsions.  Baumann  and 
Goldmann'"  showed,  moreover,  that  thyroidectomized  dogs  do  not  suffer 
from  tetanic  convulsions  so  long  as  adequate  doses  of  iodothyrin  are 
administered,  and  that  they  recur  when  the  iodothyrin  is  withdrawn. 

The  introduction  of  the  antiteianic  serum  into  the  nerves, 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain,  tends  to  induce  shock  and  further 
to  depress  the  adrenal  center ;  and  as,  on  the  whole,  such  severe 
procedures  have  not  lowered  the  general  mortality  of  tetanus, 
they  are  not  recommended.*  Conversely,  as  the  antitetanic 
serum,  on  entering  the  blood-plasma,  circulates  with  the  latter  in 
the  axis-cylinders,  its  intravenous  use  insures  its  penetration  to 
all  the  irritable  nerve-elements,  central  and  peripheral,  with  far 
more  certainty  than  do  the  above-mentioned  procedures,  which 
tend  to  localize  its  action.*  Not  less  than  10  c.c.  (2V2 
drachms)  of  the  serum  should  be  injected  at  a  time,  preferably 
into  the  median  basilic  vein ;  and,  in  order  to  sustain  its  ac- 
tion, this  dose  should  be  repeated  every  three  hours.  If  the 
temperature  is  but  little  above  normal,  which  indicates  that  the 
auto-protective  processes  are  inadequate,*  larger  doses  should  be 
given. 

Loeper  and  Oppenheim,"  in  a  study  of  208  cases,  including  5  of 
their  own,  59  of  which  were  treated  by  the  intracerebral  method  and 
144  by  intravenous  or  hypodermic  injections,  found  the  mortality  greater 
in  the  former,  even  in  cases  of  equal  severity;  they  concluded  moreover, 
that  the  intracerebral  injections  were  not  devoid  of  danger.  Gibb"* 
reported  a  case  in  which  it  caused  a  fatal  cerebral  abscess.  Meyer  and 
Ransom  regard  intraspinal  injections  as  of  no  greater  value  than  the 
intravenous  or  hypodermic  method,  while  the  anatomical  relations  are 
such,  as  shown  by  Browning,**-  that  there  is  but  little  absorption  by  the 
spinal  cord  proper  from  the  subarachnoid  spp-ce.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  intravenous  method,  the  serum  is  first  taken  to  the  heart,  and  in 
less  than  30  seconds  is  distributed  everywhere.     Very  large  doses  may 
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safely  be  injected  in  this  manner  (avoiding  the  introduction  of  air): 
Kocher,"  for  instance,  injects  50  c.c.  (13%  drachms)  at  a  time  in  thd 
median  basilic  vein.  Doubtless  many  cases  are  lost  because  too  little 
Aerum  is  supplied  to  the  blood  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  disease.  £lt- 
ing"  injected  350  c.c.  (nearly  13  ounces)  in  24  hours  in  a  case  which 
terminated  favorably.  Kosa  Engelmann"^  holds  that  the  ineffectiveneM 
reported  is  due  to  insufficient  doses.  As  my  analysis  of  its  composition 
shows,  it  is  quite  harmless,  notwithstanding  its  marked  antitoxic  power. 

The  supplemental  use  of  thyroid  gland  is  indicated  when, 
notwithstanding  the  intravenous  injection  of  large  doses  of 
serum,  the  temperature  remains  comparatively  low.  A  doee 
varying  from  5  to  10  grains  (0.3  to  0.64  gm.) — ^the  lower  the 
temperature  tlie  larger  the  dose — may  be  given  every  three 
hours  at  first.*  After  a  couple  of  doses,  the  temperature  should 
begin  to  rise.*  In  this  event,  the  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched,  since  tlie  increased  metabolic  activity  engendered  by 
the  thyroid  may,  we  have  seen,  increase  the  number  of  con- 
vulsions, when  eitlier  of  the  measures  indicated  below  to  con- 
trol the  latter  should  be  resorted  to.  Should  the  temperature 
not  rise,  the  thyroid  gland  should  be  given  steadily,  the  dose  and 
its  continuance  being  regulated  according  to  the  effect  produced.* 
If  antitoxin  cannot  be  obtained,  thyroid  gland  is  capable  of 
replacing  it  by  administering  large  doses  at  short  intervals.* 

Experiments  have  shown,  as  is  well  known,  that  when  injected 
soon  after  infection  witli  many  times  the  lethal  dose,  antitoxin  will 
save  the  poisoned  aninuil.  As  the  time  elapsed  since  infection  increases, 
however,  larger  doses  are  recjuired  to  do  so,  until  a  time  is  reached  when 
antitoxin  will  lose  its  effect  entirely.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  tem- 
perature will  not  rise.*  Thus  Mollers**  used  large  doses  in  four  cases 
within  30  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  had  appeared;  yet 
all  died.  lie  s|)ecifies.  however,  that  all  were  free  from  fever.  Con- 
versely, Anders  and  Morgan,  in  the  statistical  paper  already  referred 
to,  write:  "Hyperpyrexia  was  noted  in  two  cases  of  our  series;  this  is 
supposed  to  he  an  ominous  sign,  but  l)oth  instances  ended  in  recoverv." 
In  a  case  rei>orted  by  Leyden'*  the  temperature,  105.8°  F.  (41**G.),  fell 
soon  after  giving  antitoxin,  and  the  case  steadily  improved.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  curative  process  that  thyroid  extract  evokes  in  experimental 
animals.  Thus,  as  empliasizA'd  by  Hutchinson"  and  others,  all  the  sys- 
temic oxidation  processes  are  increased  by  the  use  of  thyroid  extractives. 
Magnus  Ixny'"  and  Scholz*"  found  that  they  increased  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  the  proportion  of  cail)onic  acid  excreted.     Waste-products  of 
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metabolism  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direct  irritant  of  the  central 
nerve-oells,  and  the  cause  of  the  convulsions,  they  are  evidently  destroyed 
— along  with  the  tetanus  bacillus  and  their  toxin — since  Mendel,  Roos, 
Napier,  Ord  Voit"^  and  other  physiological  chemists  have  noted  that  thy- 
roia  extract  increased  the  excretion  of  end-products  of  metabolism. 
Dioreflia  is  likewise  increased. 

The  diet  is  an  important  feature  of  the  treatment.  Meats 
should  be  withdrawn  as  a  prophylactic  measure  after  injuries 
involving  the  possibility  of  tetanus,  and  a  milk  diet  should  be 
insisted  upon  in  developed  cases.*  Experimental  physiology 
suggests  also  that  total  abstention  from  animal  food,  feeding  the 
patient  solely  on  cereals  and  other  vegetable  foods,  is  even  bet- 
ter than  the  milk  diet.* 

Briesacher*^  observed  that  dogs  fed  on  milk  bore  thyroidectomy 
better  than  those  given  meat,  and  that  their  convulsions  were  fewer. 
Munk,  Allara,**  Ewald  and  others  found  that  thyroidectomy  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  morbid  results  in  herbivora.  So  great  is  the  morbid  influence 
of  animal  food  in  this  connection  that  it  almost  imposes  itself  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  convulsions. 

The  viscidity  of  the  blood  being  increased,  especially  dur- 
ing the  convulsions,  saline  solution  is  indicated  as  it  is  in  other 
febrile  processes.*  It  may  be  used  as  a  beverage  or  injected 
intravenously,  subcutaneously  or  rectally,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. By  promoting  osmosis  and  diuresis,  it  facilitates  greatly 
the  elimination  of  the  blood-poisons.  Blood-letting  or  brisk 
saline  purgation  has  been  found  of  value  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  use  of  saline  solution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  febrile  process  tends  to  reduce  the  osmotic 
property  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  to  increase  its  viscidity.  Chittenden"  states 
that  "ii  the  blood  is  taken  for  examination  during  a  convulsive  seizure," 
referring  to  the  tetanus  of  experimental  thyroidectomy,  "it  is  thicker^ 
contains  more  solid  matter  as  well  as  iron  and  hsemoglobin."  Since,  as 
I  have  shown,  adrenoxidase  is  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  hsemoglobin 
molecule,  the  increase  of  the  latter  is  accounted  for;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  its  viscidity  is  increased.  Hence,  the  marked  benefit 
obtained  through  injections  of  saline  solution  by  many  clinicians.  A 
most  convincing  test  of  the  value  of  saline  solution  is  given  by  the 
experiments  reported  by  Mathews.**  "Rabbits  were  injected  with  fatal 
doses  of  tetanus  toxin,  and  48  to  60  hours  after  the  injection,  when  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  just  appearing,  saline  infusion  was  given. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  if  taken  early,  the  animals  survive<l,  while  the  con- 
trol animals  died.     In  well-advanced  cases  the  saline  infusion  was  found 
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to  be  useless."  As  observed  clinically  by  McOscar,"  "free  diuresis  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  saline/'  which  means  a  free  elimination  of  toxics,  since, 
as  shown  by  Laulani^,**  Gley"  and  others,  the  blood  of  tetanic  animals 
is  more  toxic  than  that  of  normal  ones.  Free  preliminary  blood-Iettiog 
has  been  found  beneficial  by  many,  owing  doubtless  to  the  elimination  of 
toxic  wastes  and  the  greater  dilution  of  those  remaining  in  the  blood 
when  the  saline  solution  is  introduced. 

The  carbolic  add  method  recommended  by  Baccelli  has 
given  better  results  in  developed  tetanus  than  antitetanic  serum. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe,  however,  that  **heroic^'  doses  of  car- 
bolic acid  can  be  administered  with  impunity.  Such  doses  tend 
to  depress  the  adrenal  center  precisely  as  does  the  tetanus  toxin, 
probably  because  some  of  it  becomes  converted  into  oxalic  acid 
by  the  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.  Sudden  progressive  weakness 
and  convulsions,  which  are  also  spinal  in  man,  suggest  an  un- 
favorable change  in  the  disease,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  case  has 
been  transformed  into  one  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning.*  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, divided  in  small  doses  injected  hypodermically  every  two 
or  three  hours,  so  as  to  give  from  3  to  7  grains  (0.2  to  0.5  gm.) 
in  the  twenty- four  hours.  Such  doses  stimulate  the  adrenal 
center  activelv.* 

Italian  physicians  have  obtained  better  results  than  those  of  other 
countries.  In  75  cases  collected  bv  D.  Svmmcrs"*  from  the  literature  of 
vjirioiis  countrios,  including  3.S  cases  treated  by  Ascoli,*  the  mortality 
was  but  22.(10  per  cent.  The  21  acute  cases  of  the  whole  series,  i.e., 
those  in  which  the  incuhation  was  within  ten  days,  and  which  usually 
prove  the  most  fat;il,  pive  a  mortality  of  only  9.5  i>er  cent.  It  requires 
larjje  doses  to  paralyze  the  adrenal  center,  but  not  in  all  cases.  In  a 
child  Ebhardt'""  observed  intense,  thou<i;h  non-fatal  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, though  but  3  grains  (O.IS  gm.)  were  being  given  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes  carbolic  acid  proved  curative  where  antitetanic 
serum  had  failed,  as  shown  by  the  cases  of  Laplace,*^"^  Wagoner^**  and 
others.  Deplano,'"'  Mastri""*  and  Fabrique^**  recorded  seven  successful 
cases  in  which  carlx)lic  acid  alone  was  used. 

Other  agents  have  ]>cen  used  more  or  less  successfully,  in 
lieu  of  those  reviewed  above.  Those  that  have  given  satisfac- 
tory results  ill  the  few  cases  in   which  they  were  tried  have 
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been  the  iodides,  but  only  in  veterinary  medicine,  which  stimu- 
late the  adrenal  center;*  and  creosote,  20  minims  (1.3  gm.) 
dissolved  in  1  drachm  (4  gm.)  of  olive-oil  given  subcutaneously, 
twice  daily,  which  fulfills  the  role  of  carbolic  acid.  Various 
preparations  of  mercury,  including  calomel,  have  also  been  found 
effective,  especially  when  the  patient  was  rapidly  mercurialized 
and  kept  so  under  small  doses;  this  metal  is  next  to  iodine  in 
stimulating  the  adrenal  center.* 

Creosote,  used  in  the  manner  indicated,  turned  the  tide  in  a  case 
which  was  steadily  sinking  under  the  serum  followed  b^'  carbolic  acid 
injections,  treated  by  Higginson.***  "Mercury,"  administered  to  the 
extent  mentioned  and  in  conjunction  with  chloral,  is  credited  with  the 
recovery  of  three  cases  treatcnl  by  Lentaigne.**"  Stoker*"  obtained  a 
similar  result.  These  cases  are  too  few  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  but, 
in  the  light  of  my  views,  they  indicate  that  the  measures  merit  further 
trial. 

Drugs  Which  Control  Spasm  by  Depressing  the  Vas- 
cular Centers. — The  convulsions,  though  the  expression  in 
in  part  of  a  protective  process,  are  dangerous,  because  the  aug- 
mentation of  auto-antitoxin — which  differs  in  no  way  from  that 
produced  in  other  fevers — coincides  with  excessive  irritability 
of  nerve-centers  which  characterizes  the  disease.*  The  aim, 
therefore,  should  be  to  reduce  this  irritability,  but  witliout 
diminishing  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly destroy  the  pathogenic  toxin  and  toxic  wastes.*  As  these 
provoke  their  harmful  effects  by  irritating  mainly  the  vasomotor 
and  sympathetic  centers,  drugs  which  tend  to  depress  or  anaes- 
thetize, as  it  were,  these  centers,  are  indicated.*  We  have  in 
chloral  hydrate,  the  bromides  and  veratrum  viride  precisely 
such  drugs.  Used  indiscriminately,  however,  they  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Thus,  many  convulsions  may  coincide  with  a 
low  temperature;  the  febrile  process  being  inadequate,  the 
blood-poisons  steadily  increase  and  the  central  irritability  like- 
wise— the  cai\se  of  the  repeated  spasms.*  The  adrenal  center's 
spurts  of  activity  are  obviously  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in- 
adequate to  stem  the  tide.  Chloral,  or  either  of  the  above- 
named  agents,  by  depressing  the  activity  of  the  vascular  centers, 
will  cause  relaxation  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  and  pro- 
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(luce,  therefore,  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  greater  veaeelB, 

at  the  expense  of  the  capillaries.*    As  it  is  in  the  hepatic  and 

cutaneous  capillary  systems  that  the  antitoxic  process  is  mainly 

carried  on,  chloral  thus  facilitates  the  accumulation  of  toxins 

and  toxic  wastes  and  compromises  the  issue.* 

It   is   evident,   therefore,   that   vasodilator    remedies,  (.e., 

chloral,  the  bromides  or  veratrum  viride,  should  not  be  given 

when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  that  the  aim  should  be  to 

hasten  the  destruction  of  toxins  and  toxic  wastes  by  rapidly 

increasing  the  dose  of  serum,  thyroid  extract  or  other  remedies 

to  that  effect.*    To  antagonize  the  spasms,  amyl  nitrite  may  be 

used,  the  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  just  as  the  spasm  is  coming 

on  rarely  failing  to  arrest  it ;  its  action  being  ephemeral,  it  does 

not  antagonize  the  antitoxic  process  to  any  extent.* 

The  physiological  effects  of  t«.e  bromides  and  chloral  clearly  point 
to  the  recession  of  blood  from  the  periphery,  and  the  conseauent  cutane- 
ous hypothermia.  "On  mammals/  says  H.  C.  Wood,  "the  bromide  acta 
very  much  as  on  frogs,  inducing  progressive  paralysis,  depression  of  tem- 
perature, and  death  by  asphyxia  when  given  in  small  poisonous  doses." 
Of  chloral,  he  says:  "A  most  remarkable  action  of  chloral  is  on  the 
temperature;  in  this  point  all  obsen^ers  are  in  accord  with  Richardson, 
of  London,  who  has  seen  the  temperature  fall  6®  F.  in  a  rabbit.  .... 
Hammerstein  has  found  that  the  fall  of  temperature  is  very  rapid,  6®  C 
in  an  hour,  and  that  it  occurs  in  animals  well  wrapped  up  and  laid  in 
a  warm  place."  Fortescue-Brickdale,*"*  referring  to  Or4*s  treatment  of 
tetanus  by  very  large  doses  of  chloral  given  hypodermically,  states  that 
'*in  all  al)out  30  to  40  cases  are  on  record,  but  the  dangers  of  the  method 
wore  eventual ly  found  far  to  outweigh  its  usefulness."  Why  should 
such  doses  not  master  the  disease  if  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pre\'ent 
spasm?  The  mode  of  death  in  eases  thus  treated  answers  the  question. 
"Abba's  patient,"  for  instance,  **l)eeame  cya nosed  after  one  injection  of 
lu  gni.  (150  grains),  and  after  consciousness  was  restored  died  in 
tetanic  spasms."  During  this  peaceful  sleep  toxins  and  toxics  had 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree  that  he  only  awoke  to  die. 

Chloral  may  be  used  to  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  temperature  is  high,  to  offset  the  excess  of  vasoconstriction 
which  crowds  the  blood  to  the  periphery  and  into  the  spinal  cells 
as  well.*  The  dose  should  1)0  regulated,  therefore,  not  with  the 
view  to  materially  reduce  tlie  temperature,  which -indicates  the 
presence  in  the  ca])illaries  of  an  abundance  of  auto-antitoxin, 
hut  to  overcome  the  enormous  and  artificial  vascular  tension 
which  ex]X)ses  the  patient's  life,  especially  during  the  seizures.* 
Important  in  this  connection,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  vas- 
cular centers,  owing  to  extreme  irritability,  do  not  yield  to  the 
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influence  of  ordinary  doses;  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  every  four 
hours  are  usually  required  to  produce  any  effect  in  an 
adult.  If  such  or  larger  doses  do  not  lower  the  temperature 
materially,  although  they  reduce  the  number  of  seizures,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  without  interfering  with  the  cura- 
tive process.* 

The  resistance  of  the  vascular  centers,  when  hyperirritable,  to  the 
benumbing  effects  of  chloral  is  illustrated  by  Maberly^i"®  successful  case, 
in  which  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  every  three  hours  proved  futile.  On 
increasing  the  dose  to  60  grains  (4  gm.),  however,  the  spasms  were  con- 
trolled without  reducing  the  temperature,  thus  showing  that  the  enor- 
mous vascular  tension  alone  had  been  mastered.  That  chloral  can  reduce 
the  temperature  in  tetanus  may  be  illustrated  by  Llewellyn's"^  case,  in 
a  boy  aged  11  years,  in  which  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  every  four  hours 
brought  the  temperature  from  103*»  F.  (39.5*»  C.)  to  below  10^  F. 
(38.5®  C),  "the  pulse  occasionally  dropping  to  nearly  80." 

The  same  principles  govern  the  use  of  the  bromides,  but  as 
these  salts,  when  given  in  large  doses,  also  depress  the  adrenal 
center,*  they  should  be  used  only  when  chloral  loses  its  effect. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  combining  the  potassium, 
ammonium  and  sodium  salts,  the  latter  forming  one-half  of  the 
dose.  Verairum  viride  is  endowed  with  properties  similar  to 
those  of  chloral  hydrate  and  does  not  depress  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter. Large  doses  are  also  required.  In  prescribing  this  remedy, 
the  fact  that  the  tincture  as  now  prepared  (1905  XI.  S.  P.)  is 
four  times  weaker  than  formerly  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Curare  has  been  recommended  by  some  observers  and  con- 
demned by  others — owing,  doubtless,  to  the  very  unreliable 
preparations  available  in  the  average  shop.  This  applies  like- 
wise to  physostigma,  i.e.,  calabar  bean. 

In  the  case  of  a  boy  of  11  years,  GrinnelP"  found  hourly  doses  of 
the  older  tincture  ineffectual  with  similar  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
gelaemium.  It  was  only  when  three  drops  of  each,  i.e.,  12  drops  of  the 
new  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  veratrum,  were  given  hourly  that  the  spasms 
were  controlled,  the  case  ending  favorably. 

Drugs  Which  Control  Spasm  by  Causing  Constriction 
OP  THE  Peripheral  Arterioles. — The  drugs  are  useful  in  that 
they  increase  the  eflFects  of  those  just  reviewed.  When,  for  in- 
stance, chloral  has  depressed  the  vasomotor  centers  sufficiently 
to  cause  recession  of  the  peripheral  blood,  morphine  given  hypo- 
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deniiically  in  ordinary  doses  will  stimulate  tlie  sympathetic  cen- 
ter sufficiently  to  arrest  the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles, 
and,  by  thus  reducing  tlie  caliber,  limit  still  further  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  admitted  into  the  capillaries.  When,  therefore, 
chloral  is  beginning  to  lose  its  effect  an  occasional  injection  of 
morphine  may  be  used  advantageously  to  sustain  it.  Antipyrin 
and  acetanilid  act  in  the  same  way. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  central  erethism  would  render  small 
doses  of  morphine  adequate  to  stimulate  the  sympathetic  center;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux*^  many  years  ago  held  that 
large  doses  were  alone  effective.  This  is  readily  accounted  for,  however, 
when  the  marked  vascular  tension  present  in  tetanus  is  taken  into 
account.  Unless  violently  stimulated,  the  arterioles  cannot  contraet 
upon  the  tense  arterial  column.  Hence  the  advice  I  submit,  to  give  it 
in  ordinary  doses,  but  only  after  the  arterial  tension  has  been  uready 
reduced. 

EPILEPSY. 

Synonyms. — Falling  Sickness,  Falling  Evil,  Falling  Fits, 
Morbus  Sacer,  Morbus  Caducus, 

Definition. — Epilepsy,  a  chronic  disease  characterized  by 
periodical  convulsions  accompanied  usually  by  unconsciousness, 
is  due  to  inlierited  or  acquired  h}T)oactivity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem and  to  the  resulting  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the 
blood.  As  tliis  entails  a  marked  rise  of  vascular  tension,  an 
excess  of  blood  is  driven  into  all  capillaries,  including  those  of 
the  spinal  system  and  cortex.  Both  the  latter  being  thus  ren- 
dered hyperexcitable,  a  fit  occurs  when  this  hyperexcitability  is 
suddenly  increased  by  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of  an  excess 
of  auto-antitoxin,  the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  sudden  resumption 
of  defensive  activity  ])v  the  adrenal  svstenl  when  the  blood  be- 
comes  sufficientlv  toxic  to  enforce  it.  The  fit  lasts  until  the 
toxic  wastes  are  converted  more  or  less  efficiently  into  harmless 
and  eliminable  end-products.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — Three  types  are  recognized: 
minor  epilepsy,  or  petit  mal ;  major  epilepsy,  or  haut  nial,  or 
grand  mal ;     and  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 

In  minor  epilepsy  there  may  be  a  brief  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  perhaps  slight  clonic  spasms  of  the  face  and  limbs,  but  only 
entailing,  as  a  rule,  a   temporary  cessation   of  the  converea- 
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tion  or  occupation  in  which  the  patient  may  be  engaged.  He 
suddenly  becomes  pale,  his  face  assumes  a  blank  expression,  but 
after  a  few  seconds  he  recovers  and  resumes  the  sentence  or  act 
he  had  begun  before  the  spell.  Occasionally  the  patient  falls 
into  coma  which  is  usually  attended  with  stertorous  breathing 
suggesting  apoplexy.  In  minor  epilepsy  clonic  convulsions  are 
never  witnessed. 

An  attack  of  major  epilepsy  is  sometimes  preceded  by  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  tingling,  general  malaise,  epigastric  uneasiness, 
etc.,  but  a  common  prodrome  is  the  aura,  which  occurs  in  about 
one-half  of  the  cases.  This  may  consist  of  sensory  phenomena, 
i.e.,  pain,  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  a  breeze  striking  an 
extremity  and  traveling  upward  towards  the  body;  or  of  aural, 
visual,  olfactory  or  gustatory  hallucinations,  such  as  roaring 
sounds,  flashes  of  light,  unpleasant  odors,  etc.  Or  again,  the 
aura  may  manifest  itself  by  motor  phenomena,  a  marked  tremor 
or  an  irresistible  tendency  to  use  the  muscles,  to  gesticulate  or 
to  run,  the  so-called  "procursive"  epilepsy.  Finally,  it  may  be 
attended  by  physical  phenomena ;  sudden  terrors,  mental  exuber- 
ance or  hallucinations  as  to  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  bear- 
ing upon  long-past  events,  etc.  The  aura  may  be  very  short, 
a  few  seconds,  or  endure  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  patient 
to  protect  himself  against  the  oncoming  convulsion,  by  sitting 
or  lying  down.  In  rare  instances  it  lasts  thirty  minutes  or 
more. 

All  these  phenomena  clearly  betoken  erethism,  i.e.,  undue 
stimulation  of  the  motor  or  sensory  organs  involved.  The  aura 
is,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  convulsive  paroxysm. 

Spratling*"  states  that  "there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  some  years 
past  to  regard  the  aura  as  essentially  constituting  a  part  of  the  epileptic 
fit,"  and  considers  it  as  such  himself,  advising,  moreover,  that  such 
cases  be  treated  accordingly.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  a  study  of 
1325  cases  at  the  Craig  Colony.     Of  these  45  per  cent,  had  auras. 

When  the  fit  begins  the  patient  usually  utters  a  loud  cry, 
due  to  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  larjTix. 
Three  symptoms  occur  simultaneously  at  this  time,  i.e.,  the 
''epileptic  cry,"  unconsciousness  and  fall — the  patient  dropping 
like  a  log.  A  ionic  spasm  of  all  the  flexors  follows:  the  legs 
being  Attended,   the   fingers,   hand,   forearm   flexed,   the  head 

UA  Spratling:    Med.  News,  July  18,  1903. 
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thrown  back  and  turned  to  one  side ;  the  eyes  also  turn  up  or 
aside.  This  rigid  state  of  all  the  muscles  lasts  usually  but  a 
few  seconds. 

The  transition  from  the  state  of  rigidity  to  that  of  clonk 
spasm  is  usually  marked  by  a  momentary  tremor.     When  the 
true  fit  begins  the  extremities  are  thrown  about  violently,  sufiS- 
ciently  so  at  times  to  produce  dislocations.    The  head  is  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  the  eyes  roll  in  their  orbits,  the  lids  open  and 
clbse  rapidly  and  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  withdrawn,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  caught  between  the  teeth  by  the  jaws,  whose  mus- 
cles are  likewise  contracted  with  violence — causing  disfiguring 
distortions.     The  bitten  tongue  often  causes  the  saliva,  itself 
converted  into  foam  by  the  churning  to  which  it  is  submitted, 
to  become  streaked  with  blood,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  "froth 
at  the  mouth."     The  urine  and  faeces  are  sometimes  involun- 
tarily voided,  owing  to  contractions  of  the  intestinal  walls.    Tlie 
pallor  of  the  clonic  stage  has  now  disappeared  and  becomes  re- 
placed by  a  dusky,  cyanotic  hue,  the  features  being  swollen,  and 
usually,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  covered  with 
sweat. 

This  paroxysm  only  lasts,  as  a  rule,  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  violence  of  the  contractions  becomes  gradually  less,  and  the 
patient  lapses  into  a  comatose  state  attended  by  stertorous  breath- 
ing. Finally  he  falls  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  waking,  some  lassi- 
tude and  muscular  pain  may  be  complained  of,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  patient,  recollecting  nothing  of  the  paroxysm,  seems  hardly 
to  have  suffered  from  the  oxperiencc.  Occasionally  the  full  re- 
turn to  consciousness  is  preceded  by  "postepileptic  states,"  dur- 
ing Vr'hich  the  patient  may  perform  automatic  acts,  undressing, 
etc.,  such  as  those  ascribed  to  somnambulism.  He  may  also 
])ecome  suddenly  maniacal  and  violent,  sufficiently  so  at  times 
to  commit  murder.  Marked  weakness,  paresis,  tremor,  aphasia 
and  kindred  nervous  phenomena  may  also  be  witnessed,  but 
these  rarely  last  more  than  a  few  hours. 

These  attacks  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency.  From  the 
practically  continuous  paroxysnivS,  lasting  hours  and  even  days, 
constituting  the  status  epileptiais,  during  which  the  patient  may 
die  of  exliaustion,  to  the  rare  instances  in  which  years  elapse 
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between  the  fits,  there  are  gradations  innumerable.    In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  they  occur  at  intervals  of  sl  few  days. 

A  Jacksonian  paroxysm  is  often  preceded  by  an  aura,  which 
may  be  motor,  such  as  tremor  or  rapid  contractions  of  the  toe, 
thumb,  etc.,  first  affected,  or  sensory,  tingling,  paraesthesia,  etc. 
The  special  senses  may  also  be  the  source  of  phenomena  such 
as  those  witnessed  in  the  aura  of  major  epilepsy.  The  tonic 
phase  of  the  latter  form  is  also  present,  but  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  and  may  not  occur  at  all. 

While  the  spasm  may  be  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of 
muscles  corresponding  with  a  given  cortical  lesion,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  latter  often  spreads  to  contiguous  motor  areas,  so 
that  several  groups  of  muscles  may  be  involved.  It  may  thus 
creep  up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  and  face,  and  involve  the  whole 
side  of  the  body ;  or  up  the  leg,  the  body,  and  face ;  or,  again, 
begin  at  the  face  and  proceed  downward.  Finally,  it  may  be- 
come general,  when  a  typical  attack  of  major  epilepsy  occurs. 
While  this  gradual  progression  occurs,  the  patient  remains  con- 
scious and  it  is  only  when  cert-iin  regions,  including  the  face. 
are  involved,  that  consciousness  is  lost.  Aft?r  the  paroxysm, 
which  lasts  but  three  to  five  minutes,  the  region  affected  may 
be  numb  and  paralyzed  and  remain  so  from  a  few  hours  to  sev- 
eral days.    After  a  time  this  may  become  permanent. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  tonic  spasm  is  produced 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  though  more  severe 
spasm  of  tetanus*  (q.v.).  Instead  of  terminating  as  such,  how- 
ever, it  soon  lapses  into  the  t^'pical  epileptic  paroxysm,  the 
clonic  fit. 

The  impulses  which  cause  clonic  convulsions  are  primarily 
derived  from  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  spinal  system  being  used 
as  the  mechanical  intermediary  for  their  production,  and  are  of 
the  nature  of  voluntary  impulses  to  the  spinal  system.* 

A  striking  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  similarity  of  the  movements 
to  those  carried  on  voluntarily.  TTius,  to  turn  the  eves  from  one  diree- 
tion  to  the  other,  to  throw  the  head  backward,  to  bend  and  unbend  the 
arm  at  the  elbow,  are  all,  at  other  times,  voluntary'  movements.  The  per- 
formances during  the  postepileptic  states,  which  M.  Allen  Starr  termed 
"psychical  equivalents,'*  also  point  to  the  source  of  the  impulses  that 
evoke  the  movements,  namely,  the  cortex.  As  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, the  latter  does  this  onlif  by  exciting  the  appropriate  cells  in  the 


*  Author's  conclusion. 
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spinal  system,  the  sole  source  of  motor  impulses.  Indeed^  Prus'**  hu 
shown  that  excitation  of  the  cortex  caused  typical  convulsions  even  afta* 
division  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  the  impulses  passing  by  way  of  the  teg- 
mentum and  pons — ^a  conclusion  confirmed  experimentally  by  Biscboff,"^ 
Hering^^*  and  others.  Long  before,  in  fact,  Magnan"*  bad  caused  epilep- 
tic seizures  in  animals  deprived  of  their  hemispheres,  while  Vulpiao^ 
had  been  led  to  conclude  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  center  for 
epileptic  convulsions  was  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  basal  structures  can  provoke  clonic  as  well  as  tonic 
spasms. 

The  persistence  of  clonic  convulsions  after  division  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  simply  shows  that  these  represent  but  a  portion  of  the  link-sya- 
tem  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  impulses  from  the 
cortex  can  excite  the  upper  extension  of  the  cord  in  the  third  ventricle. 
Where  they  reach  the  basal  cells  is  suggested  by  one  of  BischoflTs  con- 
clusions, namely,  that  "after  destruction  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  hypo- 
thalamic region  and  the  pyramidal  path  on  one  side,  faradic  irritation 
of  the  homolateral  motor  cortex  remains  >a'ithout  effect."  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  in  the  hypothalamic  region  that  the  cortical  patlis  meet  those 
from  the  pituitary  body,  which  paHs  downward  and  nnally  reach  the 
cord.  In  the  normal  animal,  including  man,  of  course,  the  entire  spinal 
gray  matter  receives  spasmogenic  impulses  from  the  cerebrum. 

The  clonic  convulsions  are  the  result  of  a  temporary  and 
intense  hyperaemia  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  due  in  turn  to  gen- 
eral vasoconstriction.*  The  cortex  being  a  sensory  organ,  this 
marked  congestion — during  which  the  speed  of  the  blood-streams 
is  greatly  increased — provokes  a  storm  of  impulses  to  the  spinal 
system — itself  hyperaemic  and  oversensitive — which  the  spinal 
motor  cells  convert  into  motor  impulses  and  transmit  to  the 
muscles  (which  are  also  hypera^mic  and  ovcrexcit^ble),  thus 
inciting  the  clonic  lit.* 

The  neuroglia  being  ])lasma  capillaries,*  they  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  excessive  blood-])ressure  to  which  the  nervous  ele- 
ments are  submitted  *  and  if  the  disease  is  not  treated  earlv, 
more  or  less  extensive  gliosis  occurs  and  the  chances  of  recoverv 
are  correspondingly  reduced. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,'^*  the  neuroglia  fil>ers  and  cells  are  channels 
for  blood-plaHin«a  containing  tidrenoxidase  granules.  Pierce  Clark  and 
Prout'^  recently  wrote:  "The  neuroglia  hyperplasia  in  epilepsy  is  now 
almost  constantly  found.  Witli  improved  metliods  and  technique  it  will 
proba})ly  be  demonstrated  in  every  case  of  considerable  duration." 
Chaslin,'"  who  first  pointed  out  this  condition,  ascribed  it  to  a  constitu- 
tional vice  of  development,  but  the  identity  of  neuroglia  fibers  as  capil- 
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fairies  alone  accounts  logically  for  it.  Many  investigators,  F6r6,  Kop- 
pen,  Hohne,  Bratz,  Anglade^^  and  others,  have  confirmed  Chaslin's  obser- 
vation. Victor  Uorsley  has'"  emphasized  the  importance  of  congestion 
of  the  cortical  mantle  in  the  production  of  fits.  F6r6  and  Chaslin,  Pierce 
Clark  and  others  found  diffuse  gliosis  in  cases  of  long  standing.  Ito*" 
produced  typical  fits  in  guinea-pigs  by  causing  traumatic  hypersemia  of 
the  cortex. 

The  participation  of  the  vasomotor  system,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral vasoconstriction,  is  as  clear.  Spitzka,  in  1881,  attributed  the  fit  to 
the  ''explosive  acti\ity  of  an  unduly  irritable  vasomotor  center,'*  and 
epilepsy  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  a  "functional  vasomotor  dis- 
ease. A  continuous  rise  of  pressure  during  the  fit  was  noted  by 
Frangois-Franck  and  Pitres.  Th^  speed  of  the  blood-stream  is  greatly 
increased  at  this  time — three  to  five  times  in  the  muscular  vessels, 
according  to  Hill*" — an  index  of  the  violence  of  the  cortical  circulation. 
Bven  the  skin  shows  evidence  of  this  sometimes  by  minute  capillary 
hjemorrhages,  as  observed  by  Aldrich*'*  and  others.  Weber,*^  moreover, 
found  vascular  lesions  and  extravasations  in  the  cortex  and  medulla  of 
cases  of  status  epilepticus,  so  great  had  been  the  capillary  pressure — 
the  identical  pressure  which  projects  the  blood-plasma  into  the  neuroglia 
fibers.* 

Chaslin  always  found  the  hyperplasia  most  advanced  in  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  cortex,  -though  it  involved  the  subjacent  strata.  Blocq 
and  Marinesco*^  found  as  the  most  constant  lesion  in  the  psycho-motor 
sone  of  nine  cases,  vascular  alterations  and  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia, 
associated  with  punctiform  hemorrhages  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  in  every  instance.  The  cortex  being  re^rded  as  a  sensory 
organ,  its  uppermost  layer  thus  becomes  the  most  active  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  convulsions.  Indeed,  Prus"^  found  that  even  electrical 
excitation  of  the  cortex  could  not  provoke  fits  after  the  application  of 
a  cocaine  solution  had  anaesthetized  its  surface,  thus  identifying  the 
cerebral  gray  matter  as  the  source  of  the  spasmogenic  impulses. 

The  excessive  vasoconstriction  and  rise  of  blood-pressure 
which  gives  rise  to  this  cortical  hyperaemia,  is  due  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers  by  toxic  waste- 
products.*  Epileptic  convulsions  differ  from  convulsions  pro- 
duced by  many  exogenous  poisons  (strychnine,  for  instance)  in 
that  they  are  due  to  poisons  fonned  in  the  body.* 

"Certain  drugs,  notably  absinthe,"  writes  Schfifer,'**  "produce,  when 
injected  into  the  vascular  system,  convulsive  attacks  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  epileptic  fits  provoked  by  stimulation  of  the 
cortex  cerebri."  ITiat  all  such  drugs  provoke  a  marked  rise  of  the  blood- 
pressure  may  be  shown  by  comparison  with  a  few  of  the  many  other 
spasmogenic  agents.  Tlius,  while  absinthe  was  found  to  cause  intense 
congestion  of  all  organs  examined  by  Pauly  and  Bonne,'**  Wood'"  states 
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that  "the  full  dose  of  strychnine  produces  a  rise  of  the  mrterial  pressure 
which  is  enormously  increased  during  the  convulsion."^  He  also  refers* 
to  the  observation  of  Bezold  and  Bloebauni,  "that  when  a  smaU  doae  of 
atropine  is  injected  into  the  carotid  artery — that  is,  near  the  vasomotor 
centers — ,"  he  adds,  "there  is  an  instantaneous  rise  of  blood-preasure"— 
**a  great  rise,"  as  he  afterwards  says.  Cocaine,  as  shown  by  Von  Anrep, 
causes  "convulsive  niovonients  of  cerebral  origin,"  which  "are  arrested 
by  section  of  the  spinal  cord;"  Wood  also  says:  "Certainly  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  cocaine  directly  increases  the  blood-pressure."  The 
fits  are  precisely  those  of  epilepsy;  the  syndrome  is  known  as  "cocaine 
epilepsy."  Alcohol  can  likewise  produce  both  minor  and  major  epilepsy. 
Wood  and  Hoyf'  concluded,  after  a  recent  experimental  study,  that  toe 
excitement  it  causcHl  was  due  to  the  "enormously  increased  flow  of  blood 
running  riot  through  the  cerebrum." 

L.  Pierce  Clark,**  after  a  study  of  150,000  seizures,  we  have  seen, 
concluded  that  "we  must  see  the  principle  ojf  pathogenesis  in  an  initial 
toxin  or  autointoxication,"  i.e.,  "an  accumulation  of  waste-products." 
Van  Gieson'**  and  other  authorities  have  also  noted  greater  frequency 
of  fits  during  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  constipation,  the  blood 
at  the  time  being  especially  toxic.  This  view,  which  has  a  large  number 
of  supporters,  is  sustained  by  the  beneficial  effect  of  appropriate  dietetic 
measures.  The  relation  between  epilepsy  and  other  disorders  attributed 
to  toxic  wastes  points  in  the  same  direction.  Spiller,***  Bernhardt***  and 
others  have  laid  stress  on  its  relationship  with  migraine,  Trowbridge*" 
with  chorea,  etc. 

W^hcn  the  antitoxic  powers  of  the  blood  are  taken  into  account, 
however,  it  l)ecomes  evident  that  only  very  toxic  fluids  derived  from 
epileptics  will  prove  pathogenic  in  experimental  animals.  Herter,*^  for 
instance,  obtained  results  in  rabbits  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  produced  by  normal  blood,  with  defibrinated  blood  taken  from 
epileptics,  but  when  he  used  blood-serum  of  exceptional  toxicity  obtained 
from  an  epileptic  with  prolonged  headaches,  habitually  an  overfeeder  at 
meals  and  with  congested  faec  and  conjunctivcp,  10  c.c.  (2V,  drachms) 
KuflicHl  to  kill  rabl)ita  in  45  minutes,  after  the  animals  had  had  tonic 
and  clonic  spasms  and  b(KH>me  somewhat  cyanotic.  Krainsky"*  produced 
diaractoristic  seizures  in  rabbits  in  two  and  three  minutes,  and  several 
recurrences,  with  blood-serum  obtained  by  cupping  from  a  case  in  status 
epilepticus.  Savary  Pearce  and  Boston***  found  that  several  injections 
of  blood  from  an  epileptic  into  rabbits  caused  an  enormous  leucocytosis, 
reaching  in  one  instance  102,800  per  cm. — a  proof  that  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem was  violently  stimulated. 

The  toxic  substances  which  incite  the  convulsions  are  formed 
when  the  breaking  down  of  the  worn-out  chromatin  of  tissue-cells, 
the  tissue-proteid,  etc.,  is  not  carried  to  a  finish,'  i,e,,  when  this 
process  is  not  suflicieutly  active  to  lead  up  to  the  formation  of 
l)enign,  eliiiiinable  substances — urea  and  uric  acid,  etc.,  the 
normal  end-products.*     But  it  is  only  when  this  accumulation 
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has  reached  a  certain  degree  that  epileptic  seizures  occur;  thus, 
it  may  only  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  tonic  spasm,  i.e., 
minor  epilepsy;  or  it  may  exceed  this  limit  and  produce  clonic 
convulsions,  major  epilepsy.* 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  deficient  activity  of  the  process  through  which  the  worn- 
out  living  tissues  are  broken  down.  This  process  being  carried 
out  by  trypsin,  whose  activity  is  governed  by  the  heat-energy 
it  receives  through  the  interaction  of  nuclein  and  adrenoxidase, 
it  follows  that  insufficiency  of  either  of  these  l)odie8  underlies 
the  morbid  process.  It  cannot  be  the  nuclein,  since  this  is  de- 
rived from  the  food.  The  production  of  the  tissue-ferment — 
or  rather  of  the  proferment — by  the  pancreas  being  proportion- 
ate with  the  secreting  activity  of  this  organ,  and  this  function 
in  turn  being  governed  by  the  proportion. of  adrenoxidase  in  the 
blood,  we  are  brought  to  inadequate  activity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem as  the  primary  cause  of  epilepsy* 

This  insufficieijcy  of  the  adrenal  center  is  thus  i)athogenic 
'.n  two  ways:  it  entails  (1)  imperfect  catabolism  and  the  result- 
ing accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood;  (2)  inadequate 
conversion  of  these  poisons  in  the  b'ood  and  liver  into  elimin- 
able  products,  i.e.,  imperfect  protection  of  the  organism.* 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  test-organ  does  not 
respond  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  circulating  poisons: 
it  only  fails  to  do  so  adequately.*  Accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  tissue-wastes,  and  even  to  that  of  these  particular  poisons 
in  the  blood  circulating  through  it,  it  responds  only  when  these 
have  accumulated  in  great  quantities,  and  then,  by  a  spurt  of 
activity  which  soon  recedes,  relieves  the  blood  of  at  least  some 
of  its  spasmogenic  toxics  by  increasing  markedly  the  produc- 
tion of  auto-antitoxin.*  These  exacerbations  of  activity  coin- 
cide with  the  convulsions.* 

Briefly,  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood  vio- 
lently stimulates  the  three  general  centers  of  the  hhod-vascular 
system,  the  sympathetic,  vasomotor  and  adrenal  centers,  simul- 
taneously, and  although  the  role  of  the  adrenal  center  is  a 
protective  one,  it  is  to  this  collective  action  that  the  convulsions 
are  due.* 


*  Author'8  conclusion. 
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Waste- products,  we  have  seen,  are  thought  by  many  observerB  to 
provoke  epileptic   seizures.     The  identity  of  the   specific  asent  is  not 
established,  however.     Haig  incriminated  uric  acid,  but  his  view  has  not 
been  sustained.     As  previously  stated,  uric  acid  is  a  benign  end-product 
Krainsky^^  attributed  the  fits  to  a  diminution  of  the  uric  acid  formed, 
the  true  spasmogenic  substance  being  an  intermediate  product  essential 
to  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  i.e.,  ammonium  carbonate.     It  proved  not 
only   highly   toxic,  but  it  produced,  when  injected  in   animals,  typical 
epileptic  seizures.     Inouye  and  Saiki"^  attribute  them  to  a  dextro-rota- 
tory' lactic  acid  found  increased  in  the  blood  after  severe  attacks,  and 
which  unites  with  urea  to  form  dialuric  acid,  then  uric  acid.     Both  these 
\iew8  are  sustained  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  Herter  and  Smith,**  in 
which  they  found  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  only  after  the  con- 
vulsions.    Teeter^'  also  found  that  it  contained  a  larger  amount  of  urea 
than  during  the  intervals,  when  it  was  very  low.     Rachford,  in  1895, 
ascribed  migraine,  "migrainous*'  epilepsy  and  other  periodical  affections 
to   paraxanthin   poisoning.     The   poisonous   ptomaine   cholin,    found  by 
Mott  and  Halliburton  in  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  cases  of  nerv- 
ous  disease,   has   also  been   considered   as   the   spasmogenic   agent  by 
Donath,""  Coriat"*  and  others.     When  we  consider  that  nervous,  nepatic, 
muscular  and  other  heterogeneous  tissues  are  all  the  seat  of  imperfect 
catabolism  and  other  facts,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  convulsions 
are  caused  by  several  poisons  acting  more  or  less  collectively.*     Thus, 
Ohlmacher^"  found  a  persistent  thymus  in  several  cases;    Murdoch'"  and 
others  have  cured  cases  that  were  clearly  due  to  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders, etc. 

The  connection  with  the  anterior  pituitary-  body,  as  adrenal  cen- 
ter, is  suggested  in  various  ways.  We  have  seen  that  removal  of  the 
pituitary  or  of  the  adrenals  provokes  convulsions.  Langlois^**  long  ago 
showed  that  the  adrenals,  in  some  unexplained  way,  '^annihilated  the 
toxic  substances  produced  in  the  course  of  chemical  exchanges.*'  He 
concluded  that  "there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  was 
throujjh  an  oxidation  process."  \\ith  adrenal  secretion  as  the  basis  of 
()xi<laso,  wo  have  a  cloar  index  in  the  fact  that  while  there  are  frequently 
abnormally  low  tcnipcM'aturos  during  health,  as  observed  by  I^moine  and 
otliors,  a  ri-^e  occurs  during  seizures  which  sometimes  is  very  great. 
Charcot,  Hourncville  and  others  have  laid  stress  on  this  feature.  Clark 
and  Prout'"  found  that  in  stjitus  opileptieus,  the  height  of  the  curve 
corresponded  with  the  s<'verity  of  the  attack,  sometimes  reaching  lOT'' 
or  108°  F.  (41.0°  or  42.2°  ('.)*.  This  applies  to  ordinary  cases  as  well; 
thus  Benedikt'^  reported  a  ease  in  which  it  sometimes  rose  to  109.4°  F. 
(42.8°  (\).  If  this  is  connected  with  an  antitoxic  process,  an  intercur- 
rent disease,  by  raising  the  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ  (which 
fails  to  respond  promptly  onJi/  to  the  physiological  poisons  to  which  it 
has  become  habituated),  should  prove  l>eneticial.  Hippocrates,  Van 
Swioten,  Escjuirol  and  other  masters  have  laid  stress  on  the  favorable 
inlluonco  of  various  diseases  on  epilepsy.  Recent  writers,  F^r6,  Voisin, 
Lannois,   Lenoir'^^  and  others   have  done  likewise.     Hessler**  and  Lan- 
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iioIb"*  liave  even  used  bacterial  injections  on  this  plea.  Pierce  Clark 
mod  Sharp'**  have  found,  however,  that  a  temporary  improvement  is  all 
tbat  is  ootained  by  an  intercurrent  disease — which  means,  interpreted 
from  my  standpoint,  that  the  adrenal  system,  whipped  up  for  a  while, 
soon  lapses  agam  into  its  lazy  habits. 

The  main  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  are  such 
as  tend  to  inhibit  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  anterior  pitu- 
itary body's  test-organ.*  The  preponderance  of  this  disease  dur- 
ing youth  is  due  mainly  to  one  of  two  causes:  (1)  numerous 
diseases  during  childhood,  which  tend  to  debilitate  this  organ 
by  stimulating  excessively  the  pituitary  body  and  through  it  the 
adrenals  during  development;  (2)  inherited  general  debility 
through  the  presence  in  parents  of  diseases  or  habits,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  etc.,  which  tend  to  impair  to  a 
marked  extent  the  test-organ's  sensibility.*  Epilepsy  may  also 
follow  typhoid  fever,  influenza  and  other  diseases,  owing  to  this 
morbid  influence  on  this  organ. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  I"^  emphasized,  after  studying  40  cases,  the 
predisposing  importance  of  numerous  children's  diseases  to  hay-fever, 
WL  disease  due  also  to  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood.  Out 
of  19  of  these  cases  in  which  no  heredity  could  be  tracini,  82  per  cent. 
had  had  four  children's  diseases,  while  many  of  these,  i.e.,  55  per  cent. 
of  the  total,  had  had  six.  Bessi^re,^*"  in  a  series  of  carefully  analyzed 
cases  of  major  epilepsy,  could  only  ascribe  one-sixth  to  hereditary 
influence,  while  in  the  other  152  cases  infectious  diseases  and  convul- 
sions showed  "an  enormous  preponderance  in  the  antecedents."  .... 
**The  infectious  process,"  says  this  observer,  "leaves  on  the  organism  a 
profound  impression,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  to  be  determined." 
Out  of  2000  cases  studied  by  M.  Allen  Starr,'**  68  per  cent,  had  epilepsy 
before  twenty  years  of  age.  i.e.,  "during  brain  development."     The  neural 

gortion  of  the  pituitarj'  body  being  an  embryological  oflfshoot  of  the 
rain-segment,  it  follows  that  it  must  participate  in  the  morbid  process. 
Indeed,  the  relationship  bc>tween  this  organ  and  the  osseous  system  is 
well  shown  by  the  overgrowth  of  bones  attending  its  overactivity  in 
acromegaly;  that  the  opposite  condition  exists  in  epilepsy  is  evident. 
Gowers'**  found  a  history  of  rickets  in  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  100  cases 
studied. 

The  transmission  of  epilepsy  has  been  affirmed  by  Obersteiner*^*  and 
others,  but,  from  my  viewpoint,  the  patient  inherits  only  a  depraved 
condition  of  the  test-organ.  Hence  the  fact  that  experimental  epilepsy 
in  guinea-pigs,  as  noted  by  several  investigators,  has  failed  to  sustain 
Obersteiner's  view.  The  predisposing  influence  of  debilitating  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  etc.,  in  parents  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  morbid  action  of  such  diseases 
iq.v.)    on    the    pituitary   body.     Examples    in    which    various    diseases 
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started  epilepsy  are  numerous.  Bourneville  and  Dordel^  obserred  & 
case  in  which  typhoid  fever  caused  both  epilepsy  and  idiocy  in  a  pre- 
viously normal  subject.  In  one  of  G^lineau's*"  it  followed  influenaL 
In  one  reported  by  Clark  and  Sharps  measles  converted  an  ordinaiy 
epilepsy  into  status  epilepticus,  etc. 

Emotional  shock  and  fright,  by  imposing  too  suddenly  a 
severe  stress  upon  the  cellular  elements  of  the  posterior  pituitarj- 
(as  sensorium  commune),  may  also  provoke  typical  epilepsy,  by 
impairing  permanently  their  sensitiveness.*  A  constant  flow  of 
impulses  from  the  periphery  may  initiate  the  form  known  as 
"reflex"  epilepsy  by  fatiguing  the  organ^s  nerve-cells  and  sim- 
ilarly depressing  its  sensibility  to  impressions  received  through 
the  anterior  lobe  and  awakened  by  blood  containing  physiological 
waste-products.*  The  convulsions  are  caused  by  these  wastes 
precisely  as  in  typical  cases  of  epilepsy,  both  in  the  reflex  form 
and  in  that  due  to  emotions,  the  former  ceasing  when  the  peri- 
pheral exciting  cause  is  removed.* 

Sprat  ling***  states  that  emotional  shock  and  fright  as  causes  of 
epilepsy  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  should.  In  1323  cases  he 
traced  62  to  this  cause,  some  supervening  immediately.  Females  around 
puberty  predominate.  In  the  2000  cases  studied  by  M,  Allen  Starr,"*  119 
were  due  to  fright.  Tlie  intense  pallor,  the  relaxation  of  sphincters,  the 
fainting,  etc.,  often  witnessed  under  such  conditions  exemplify  ttie  inten- 
sity of  the  shock  upon  the  true  sensorium  commune,  i,e,,  the  neural  lobe 
of  the  pituitary,  especially  its  sympathetic  center. 

As  to  rrflox  epilepsy,  Brubaker"*  collected  15  cases  *n  which  irrita- 
tion of  the  dental  nerve,  diseased  or  misplaced  teeth  caused  epilepsv. 
Cases  cured  by  the  removal  of  aural  growths  or  carious  ossicles,  etc., 
have  been  numerous.  Ranney/"  Gould'"  and  others  have  reported  cases 
cured  by  correcting  defects  of  accommodation.  Kafemann"*  found  ade- 
noids frequently  in  epile])tics.  Recently,  St.  Clair  Thomson"*  reported 
a  case  six  years  after  cessation  of  the  seizures,  cured  by  the  removal  of 
adenoids.  Intestinal  worms,  phimosis,  vesical  and  renal  calculi,  scars, 
etc.,  and  many  other  morbid  conditions  may  thus  provoke  epilepsy  by 
control  irritation  transmitted  by  afferent  sensory  nerves,  the  fifth  pair 
in  the  case  of  the  head.  A  typical  form  of  reflex  epilepsy  is  that  due 
to  nasal  exostoses,  hypertrophies,  etc.  We  have  seen  that  Prus,  by 
anffistlietizing  the  cortex  with  cocaine,  prevented  the  fits  caused  by  local 
excitation.  Ten  Siethoff""  arrested  oncoming  fits  in  a  man  who  had  had 
epilepsy  20  years,  by  applying  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  to  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane;    removal  of  neoplastic  tissue  therein  cured  the 
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Similar  instances  have  been  reported  by  others.  Now,  Cyon,  we 
have  seen,  observed  that  immediately  after  removal  of  the  pituitary  body 
any  amount  of  irritation,  even  ammonia,  failed  to  excite  reflex  reactions 
which  before  the  operation  were  readily  obtained. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  differs  from  major  epilepsy  in  that  the 
cortex  is  the  seat  of  a  circumscribed  lesion  which,  when  h\^er- 
smia  of  the  brain  of  the  kind  just  described  occurs,  serves  as 
a  local  excitant.  The  cerebral  lesion  being  localized,  the  im- 
pulses transmitted  to  the  cord  cause  it  to  provoke  clonic  con- 
vulsions only  in  the  group  of  muscles  over  which  the  area  in- 
volved presides.  So  true  is  this  that  if  the  starting  point  of 
the  premonitory  tingling  or  numbness  be  carefully  noted,  i.e,, 
a  toe,  the  fingers,  the  face,  etc.,  Seguin's  "signal  symptoms,"  the 
location  of  the  cerebral  lesion  may  be  exactly  determined  (cere- 
bral localization),  and  the  offending  structure — a  glioma,  scle- 
rotic patches,  tumors,  a  syphilitic  gumma,  depressed  bone,  etc., 
in  the  motor  zone  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

In  such  cases  the  lesion  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  against 
which,  when  undue  hypenemia  of  the  brain  occurs,  the  cortex  is 
projected  and  subjected  to  localized  pressure  and  irritation — 
the  spasmogenic   factor.* 

The  evidences  of  secondary  hyperiBmia  are  also  present  in  such 
cases  at  the  site  of  the  cortical  lesion.  Thus  Joseph  Collins*"  found  in 
excised  cortical  tissue  not  only  distention  of  the  vessels  with  thickening 
and  infiltration  of  their  walls,  but  also  proliferation  of  neuroglia.  That 
marked  vascular  tension  prevails  is  shown  by  occasional  occurrence  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in  young  subjects,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Strup- 
pier;*"  the  presence  of  congestion  is  shown  by  the  choked  disk,  as  in 
cases  reported  by  Burr  and  W.  J.  Taylor,"*  evidence  that  we  have  here 
also  the  required  pr(»ssure  to  engorge  the  neuroglia.  From  this  to  the 
formation  of  sclerosis  there  is  but  a  step.  Thus,  Anglade**®  never  found 
the  neuroglia  normal,  and  in  some  regions  it  had  proliferated  in  the 
form  of  plaques,  i.e.,  areas  of  sclerosis. 

Treatment. — The  prevailing  medicinal  treatment  of  epilepsy 
may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  the  use  of  depresso-motors  to 
prevent  the  convulsions.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  evidence 
these  agents,  while  reducing  the  number  of  seizures,  simultane- 
ously aggravate  the  morbid  process.* 

Measures  Which  Tend  to  Enhance  the  Accumulation 
OF  Waste-products  in  the  Blood. — Bromide  Salts, — The  pri- 
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niary  action  of  tliese  salts  is  to  depress  the  functional  activity  of 
the  general  vasomotor  center,  producing  thereby  relajcation  of  all 
the  arteries.*  By  thus  causing  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the 
great  central  trunks,  the  proportion  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
capillaries  of  all  organs  and  the  periphery  is  correspondingly 
reduced  and  the  activity  of  intracellular  metabolism  is  lowered 
in  proportion.*  This  morbid  process  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  bromides  simultaneously  reduce  the  sensibility  of  the 
adrenal  center.*  By  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  of  adrenal 
secretion  supplied  to  the  blood,  they  impair  its  catabolizing 
properties,  and  inhibit,  therefore,  the  conversion  of  toxic  wastes 
into  eliminab'e  products.*  These  pathogenic  influences  are  pro- 
portionate, all  else  being  equal,  with  the  quantity  administered 
in  a  given  time. 

The  action  of  the  bromides  on  the  vasomotor  center  has  been 
shown  in  the  department  of  Pharmacodynamics.  The  paralvEing  action 
on  the  adrenals  is  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  cause  bronzing  similar 
to  tliat  of  Addison's  disease.  Bourneville  and  Chapotin^  refer  to 
Echeverria/**  "who  saw  a  case  in  which  the  brow  and  neck  w^ere  markedly 
pign^ented  brown,"  and  to  cases  witnessed  by  Voisin;  in  one  of  these 
"the  skin  of  the  face  was  a  dark,  dirty  yellow/'  in  the  otlier  it  was 
"covered  with  bronze  patches  having  no  connection  with  the  acne." 
The  harmful  effects  of  the  bromides  are  being  generally  recognised. 
F.  Peterson""  has  reported  11  cases  in  which  withdrawal  or  marked 
reduction  of  the  drug  was  followed  by  great  diminution  of  the  nmnber 
of  seizures.  "In  some  of  these  cases,"  says  this  neurologist,  "the  im- 
provement is  startling."  Spratling.'**  after  close  study  of  the  results  in 
several  thousand  cases  at  the  Craig  Colony,  concludes  that  "we  must 
not  only  regard  the  bromides  as  powerless  to  cure  epilepsy."  but  also 
"as  capable  of  doing  as  much  harm  as  they  do  good,  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily administered."  Moreover,  as  Percy  Bryant'**  rightly  states,  the 
bromides  have  added  anotlier  disease  in  many  epileptics,  i.e.,  broniism. 

The  bromides  have  been  administered  with  a4ofn.s  vernuUs,  as 
Bechterew's  method,  and  with  diffitalis,  as  recommendetl  by  Iluchard; 
but  the  recession  of  the  blood  from  the  tissues,  caused  by  the  bromides, 
thwarts  the  effects  of  these  agents,  and  the  cases  on  record  do  not  seem 
to  have  afforded  results  other  than  those  afforded  by  the  salts  them- 
selves in  corres|)onding  doses. 

Other  Drigs  Which  Tend  to  Inhibit  Tissue  ^Ietabolism. — 
Many  such  have  been  and  are  being  used.  Their  main  action  is  alone 
given  in  this  oonnoetion.  the  reader  i>eing  referred  to  the  department  of 
Pharmacodynamics  for  additional  details  and  evidence.  Chloral,  chJora- 
lose  and  paraldehyde  are  even  more  pernicious  than  the  bromides,  since 
they  depress  primarily  the  adrenal  center  and  therefore  the  activity  of 
tissue   metabolism   and   oxidation   in   the   blood-stream.     Sulphonal   and 

*  Author's  conclusion. 

"*i  Bourneville  and  Cbapotin:    ProRr^s  m^d.,  vol.   xxlx,  p.   1,  1900. 
'«=Echeverrla:     Phila.   Med.   Times.   Nov.  23.  30;   Dec.  7,  14,  1872. 
»«»  F.   Peterson:    N.   Y.   Med.  Jour..   Sept.  25,   1897;  Amer.  Medicine,  June  24, 
1905. 

^^  Spratling:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour..  Aug.  19,  1905. 
186  Percy   Bryant:    State  Hosp.   Bull.,   Oct.,   1896. 
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irional  produce  similar  effects  in  a  different  way:  being  active  reducing 
agents,  they  diminish  the  oxygenizing  and  oxidizing  (antitoxic)  power  of 
the  blood,  by  robbing  it  of  its  oxygen.  They  inhibit  the  seizures  by 
reducing  the  vital  activity  of  all  organs,  including  the  nerve-centers. 

Opium,  used  in  increasing  doses,  as  in  FlechHig's  method,  some- 
times diminishes  the  number  of  seizures.  It  does  this  by  causing  con- 
striction of  the  arterioles,  thus  reducing  the  speed  of  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  ner>'ous  system,  as  well  as  to  other  tissues.  Cellular  metabol- 
ism, as  observed  by  Reichert,  is  reduced  from  26  to  62  per  cent.  Anti- 
Pf^n,  acctanilid  and  kindred  coal-tar  products  reduce  the  fits  in  some 
cases.  They  do  so,  however,  as  do  opium  and  morphine,  by  causing 
constriction  of  the  arterioles..  The  lowered  metabolism  induced  by  these 
agents  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  large  doses,  i.e.,  cyanosis. 

The  bromides  and  other  depressants  have  their  place  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  however,  as  sho^m  below,  but  only  to 
counteract  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  general  vasomotor 
center,  while  other  measures  are  employed  to  antagonize  the 
pathogenic  elements  in  all  idiopathic  cases,  i.e,,  the  poisons  in 
the  blood-stream.* 

Deciilorinization. — Withholding  common  salt  from  the 
diet  of  patients  (used  to  render  them  more  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  the  bromides)  is  not  to  be  recommended,  even  though 
temporary  benefit  follow,  this  benefit  being  due  to  impairment 
of  the  osmotic  properties  of  the  l)lood  and  of  the  vital  processes 
in  which  sodium  fulfills  an  important  role.  Meta])olism  being 
retarded,  nutrient  materials  accumulate  in  the  blood  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  additional  disorders.* 

The  influence  of  common  salt  on  osmosis  is  well  known;  Jacques 
Loeb^  has  shown  that  **the  Nations  of  the  bloo<i  as  well  as  of  the  sea- 
water  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life-phenomena."  Dschlorin- 
ization  cannot,  therefore,  but  deteriorate  the  body.  This  was  illustrated 
in  30  cases  carefully  studied  five  months  by  J.  Voisin.  R.  Voisin  and 
JCrantz.*"  At  first  the  seizures  were  fewer,  but  the  patientH  relapsed 
into  their  usual  state.  Marked  anorexia  appeared,  the  patients  having 
to  force  themselves  or  be  forced  to  take  food.  Then  followed  melan- 
cholia, confusion,  hallucinations  of  sight,  taste,  etc.,  the  patients  fear- 
ing that  they  were  being  poisoned.  In  addition,  there  were  dyspepsia, 
fatigue,  lumbar  and  muscular  pain.  Schloss*""  and  others  had  already 
obser^'ed  that  under  this  treatment  the  patients  became  weaker.  Con- 
versely, Enriquez  and  Grenet'*  found  that  the  addition  of  large  doses  of 
sodium  chloride  during  four  months  diminishe<l  the  intensity  and  numl>er 
of  attacks.  C.  H.  Hughes'**  has,  however,  correctly  emphasized  the  fal- 
lacy of  dechlorinization  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 


•  Author' M  conclusion. 
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Measures  Which  Tend  to  Prevent  the  Formation  of 
Toxic  Wastes. — Diet. — In   the  light  of  the  eonelusions  sub- 
mitted in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  hecomes  evident,  in  this  connec- 
tion, (1)  tliat  while  any  food  ingested  is  converted  into  nncleo- 
proteid  granules,  we  are  dealing  mainly  with  poisons  formed 
during  the  breaking-down  of  worn-out  living  substances,  i.e,, 
during  catabolism;   and  (2)  that  these  poisons  form,  owing  to 
insufficiency  of  those  constituents  of  the  blood  which  carry  on 
catabolism  and  destroy  the  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood*     This, 
in  turn,  suggests  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  imperative  need 
of  equipoise  between  these  properties  of  the  blood  and  the  food- 
intake.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  latter  is  excessive,  and  the 
cellular  elements  are  burdened  with  proteids  which  cannot  be 
completely    converted    into    eliminable    products.      The    blood, 
therefore,  is  loaded  with  substances  which  irritate  the  vasomotor 
center  and  thus  provoke  the  seizures.* 

The  practical  indication  is  obvious,  namely:  to  allow  the 
patient  only  the  quantity  of  food  strictly  necessary  to  the  needs 
of  the  body.  Indeed,  neurologists  of  wide  experience  have  found 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  food  consists  mainly 
of  cereals,  milk,  fruits  and  butter.  Some  include  eggs,  but 
others  object  to  them.  Meat,  if  allowed  at  all,  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  midday  meal,  and  even  then  in  small  quantities. 
Fats,  fried  foods  and  pastry  often  prove  harmful.  Stimulants 
wliieh  tend  ])riniarily  to  eause  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  i,e,, 
aleoliol,  coffee  and  tea,  should  not  he  allowed.*  Gastro-intestinal 
disorders  sometimes  suffice  to  awaken  the  disease.  Appropriate 
treatment,  including  daily  colon-flushing  with  normal  saline  solu- 
tion, has  proven  curative  in  such  cases. 

This  represents  the  teachings  of  experience  based  on  thousands  of 
cases  treated  collectively.  Vet  experimental  dietetics  sometimes  point 
in  other  directions.  Schloss.""  for  instance,  divided  16  cases  into  four 
p^roiips:  two  of  these  were  {^iven  meat  exclusively  six  weeks,  and  a  milk* 
and-vegetahle  diet  during  the  succeeding  six  weeks.  During  the  meat 
period  the  seizures  were  fewer  tlr^n  before;  during  the  milk-and-vegetable 
period  they  increased.  The  reason  for  this  suggests  itself:  the  nucleo- 
proteid  ohtained  from  meat  onb/  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  milk  and 
vegetables,  while  tlie  nuclein  intake  was  greater.  As  a  result  the  phos- 
phorus liberated  during  catabolism  was  relatively  greater,  and  being 
added,  on  reaching  the  blood  (via  the  lymphatics)  to  the  phosphorus- 
laden  nuclein   in  the  auto-antitoxin,  increased  the  plasma's  proteol^'tic 

♦  Author' ft  concIuHion. 
i»i  SchlSss:     Lor.  cit. 
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and  therefore  antitoxic  activity.  Indeed,  Dana*"*  gives  glycerophosphatea 
among  other  remedies,  while  B.  Smith^*^  has  used  pure  phosphorus  with 
advantage.  The  conclusion  reached  by  some,  that  these  and  similar  ex- 
periments indicate  that  patients  should  not  be  deprived  of  meat  is  errone- 
ous, however,  for  it  is  because  8chl5ss's  patients  were  placed  on  an  abso- 
lute meat  diet,  that  they  were  benefited.  Meat  given  besides  other  foods 
cannot  but  aggravate  the  disease,  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  exper- 
ience. 

Alcohol  and  absinthe  are  recognized  vasomotor  stimulants  and  cou- 
vulsivants,  and  abstinence  therefrom,  as  shown  by  Forel  and  others,  have 
proved  curative.  Fleury***  cites  several  cases  in  which  the  cessation  of 
alcohol  and  reduction  of  the  diet  alone  very  markedly  reduced  the  number 
of  seizures — the  lapse  in  one  instance  being  three  years — although  the 
treatment  had  not  been  modified.  Tea  was  found  by  Haig,^"*  and  coffee 
by  Marburg,*^  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

Drugs  Which  Tend  to  Increase  the  Destruction  of 
Toxic  Wastes. — These  agents  all  act  by  stimulating  the  test- 
organ,  and  therefore  by  increasing  tlie  blood's  proteolytic 
activity. 

Thyroid  and  Parathyroid  Gland. — ^Thyroid  gland  is  use- 
ful especially  in  young  subjects  (doubtless  because  gliosis  is  less 
apt  to  be  present),  owing  to  its  direct  action  on  the  anterior 
pituitary  body  as  the  physiological  stimulant  of  this  organ.* 
It  not  only  increases,  through  the  adrenals,  the  proportion  of 
adrenoxidasc  in  the  blood,  but  also,  and  through  this  action, 
that  of  auto-antitoxin.  All  the  antitoxic  powers  of  the  blood, 
phagocytic  and  plasmatic,  being  enhanced,  the  toxic  wastes  are 
more  perfectly  destroyed.*  (See  also  p.  716,  vol.  i.) 

In  epilepsy,  small  doses  are  alone  effective,  since  large  doses, 
by  too  rapidly  increasing  the  formation  of  adrenoxidasc,  cause 
excessive  metabolic  activity  in  all  tissues  and  an  augmentation 
of  wastes.*  The  dose  should  not  exceed  1  grain  (0.065  gm.)  of 
thyroid  gland  to  begin  with,  and  be  slowly  increased  if  need  be, 
until  not  more  than  3  grains  (0.19  gm.)  are  taken  three  times 
daily,  after  meals.  If  extract  of  parathyroid  is  used,  V^^  grain 
(0.0016  gm.)  should  be  the  initial  dose,  gradually  increased  to 
V20  grain  (0.0032  gm.).* 

Xo  depressants  should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  since  they 
tend  to  antagonize  the  action  of  these  extracts  by  reducing  the 
aensibility  of  the  test-organ.    As  the  bromides,  especially  sodium 

•  Author' >t  roncluftlcn. 
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or  strontium  bromide,  only  do  so  when  given  in  full  doses,  how- 
ever, 10  to  15  grains  (0.64  to  1  gm.)  may  be  given  on  retiring, 
to  control  the  irritability  of  the  vasomotor  center,  while  the 
cause  of  this  irritability  is  being  counteracted  by  the  thyroid 
extract.*     The  bromide  salt  may  be  combined  with  5  grains 

(0.3  gm.)  of  acetanilid. 

Under  "Haemophilia/'  the  increase  of  oxidase  caused  by  small 
doses  (3  grains — 0.19  gm. )  t.i.d.  of  thyroid  extract  is  graphically  illus- 
trated by  tests  in  several  cases  treated  by  W.  J.  Taylor.  That  it  can 
counteract  convulsions  has  been  emphasized  mainly  by  experimental 
physiologists.  "In  some  animals,  as  in  most  carnivora,  says  Chitten- 
den/*^  "complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  tissue  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
development  of  symptoms  indicating  a  marked  irritation  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems,  as  manifested  by  tetanus,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, etc.,  and  terminating  in  death."  Thyroid  extract,  as  is  well  known, 
cuts  short  these  convulsions,  the  animal  suffering  in  no  way  as  long  as 
it  is  administered.  By  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  it  enhances  the 
production  of  oxidase  and,  therefore,  that  of  auto-antitoxin.  Browning** 
caused  cessation  of  convulsions  in  three  young  epileptics,  two  of  whom 
suffered  from  rickets  and  the  third  from  "disturbed  metabolism/'  by 
giving  */4  grain  (0.048  gm. )  doses  of  thyroid  extract  twice  daily.  He 
states  that  these  cases  "are  due  to  or  associated  with  disturbances  in  the 
general  metabolism  of  the  body"  and  refers  to  them  as  "pseudo-epilepsy." 
All  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  should  b«  considered  in  the  same  light 
if  the  term  "pseudo-epilepsy"  were  warranted  at  all,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  Pierce  Clark  and  others  ascribe  the  disease  to  "an  accumulation 
of  waste-products."  Browning's  cases  were  bona  fide  cases  of  epilepsy, 
and  what  they  do  teach  is  that  small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  are  alone 
indicated.  These,  however,  as  my  own  observations  have  shown,  must 
be  very  graduaUy  increased  according  to  the  effect  on  the  patient.  I 
usually  begin  with  one  grain  (0.0G5  gm.)  at  each  meal,  giving  a  small 
dose  of  sodiiiiu  bromide  on  retiring  at  first,  if  necessary,  and  gradually 
reducing  the  dose,  until  none  is  given  at  all.  Some  cases  are  bt^nefited 
by  larger  doses  of  thyroid.  Thus,  in  a  case  treated  by  a  colleague, 
under  my  supervision,  the  nurse,  through  a  misinterpretation  of  instruc- 
tions, doubled  the  dose;  the  result  was  considerable  improvement.  In 
adults,  however,  as  it  did  in  cases  rejxirted  by  ("larke^-*  and  Bourneville.^^ 
it  failed  to  arrest  the  seizures.  In  fact,  in  the  last-named  neurologist's 
cases,  it  increased  the  number  of  seizures.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  e\i- 
dent:  the  extract  was  administered  in  full  doses,  and  excessive  metabol- 
ism was  produced,  causing  an  excessive  production  of  wastes.  As  the 
cases  were  adults,  diffuse  gliosis  may  have  been  present,  recovery  being 
then  impracticable.  It  is  in  young  subjects  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  thyroid  extract  used  as  above.  Professor  Osborne,  of 
Yale,-^'  wrote  recently:    "I  have  now  on  mv  records  a  number  of  cases 

•  « 

of  epilepsy  treated  successfully  with  thyroid.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  use  of  this  preparation  in  epilepsy  by  several  cases  occuring 
in  women  at  the  tinje  of  the  menopause,  the  attacks  showing  a  suggestive 
periodicity  ....  I  found  that  I  could  control  and  prevent  the  epileptic 
attacks  as  well  with  thyroid  as  could  be  done  with  bromides,  and  with 
much  better  results  to  the  svstenj." 


•  Author's  cnuclusUm. 
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Sodium  Salicylate  and  Salicin. — The  salicylates  increase 
very  actively*  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  by  actively 
stimulating  the  adrenal  center.  Moreover,  they  excite  abnor- 
mally the  s}TnT)athetic  center  and  cause  constriction  of  the  peri- 
pheral arterioles  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  convulsions  by  limit- 
ing the  cerebro-spinal  hyperaemia.  In  adults  15  grains  (1  gm.) 
of  sodium  salicylate  or  salicin  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  may  be  given 
three  times  daily,  giving  a  small  dose  (10  grains — 0.64  gm.) 
sodium  bromide  at  bedtime. 

The  wilicylates  have  been  reoomnicnded  by  Haig^  and  used  with 
advantage,  but  with  potasHiuni  iodide.  William  Pepper  likewise  used  the 
salicylates  with  success.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
it  reduced  the  number  of  si»izures.  W.  J.  Vincent,**  in  a  severe  and 
carefully  studied  case,  in  which  all  familiar  remedial  measures  had  been 
tried,  arrested  the  seizures  (nine  months'  test)  with  salicin  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)  three,  then  five  times,  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  Other  cases 
were  beneflted. 

Other  drugs  which  tend  to  enhance  catabolism  and  the  de- 
struction of  wastes  are  digitalis  and  strophanthus,  adonis  ver- 
nalis,  iodide  of  sodium,  and  biniodide  of  mercury.  Their  actual 
value  will  only  be  ascertained  when  given  alone,  i.e.,  reserving 
depressants  for  the  night.  For  the  latter  purpose  hromipin,  a 
brominized  oil  of  sesamum,  has  been  recommended  in  lieu  of 
the  bromides;  antipyrin,  acetanilid,  and  urethan  likewise.  The 
centers  seem  to  lose  their  sensitiveness  to  remedies  sooner  in 
epilepsy  than  in  other  diseases,  and  a  change  of  drugs  often 
results  in  temporary  improvement. 

An  alkaline  laxative,  preferably  the  citrate  of  magnesia, 
every  other  week,  aids  materially  all  the  foregoing  measures.* 

Trilvtment  of  Status  Epilepticus. — In  this  condition  the 
main  cause  of  the  paroxysms  is  the  intense  vascular  pressure, 
caused  by  a  more  or  less  great  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes. 
Here  the  bromides  are  of  value  when  injected  subcutaneously  in 
the  back,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  30  grains  (2  gms.) 
of  sodium  bromide  dissolved  in  one  ounce  (28  gms.)  of  sterile 
water  being  used  repeatedly  if  need  be.  Amyl  nitrite  inhala- 
tions, which  cause  temporary  paresis  of  the  vasomotor  center 
and  relaxation  of  all  the  arteries,  while  useful  to  abort  ordinary 
attacks  when  used  during  the  aura,  are  seldom  effective  in  status. 


•  Author'ti  rrmrlimion. 
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but  used  in  addition  to  the  bromide  injections^  prove  eflScient 

Blood-letting  has  been  highly  recommended;    hypodermodym 

suggests  itself  as  a  valuable  measure  used  immediately  after  the 

bleeding  to  aid  in  the  elimination^  through  the  marked  diuresis 

it  provokes,  the  elimination  of  waste-products. 

The  use  of  sodium  bromide  as  above  was  found  highly  uaefal  in 
the  Mass.  Hospital  for  Epileptics  by  Morton  and  Hodsldns.**  Tbey 
also  administer  prophylatic  injections  of  20  minims  each  (in  all  12 
grains)  when  two  seizures  occur  in  succession.  Chloroform  is  sometimes 
recommended,  but  Pierce  Clark*"*  states  that  chloroform  should  never  be 
used  during  the  shop  or  stupor  stage  of  the  access,  as  it  may  cause  coma 
and  even  death.  According  to  Bondurant,**  the  best  single  remedy  for 
status  epilepticus  is  blood-letting. 

Treatment  of  Jacksonian  and  Keflex  Epilepsy. — ^When 
the  lesion  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy  can  be  clearly  located^  the 
sooner  operative  procedures  are  resorted  to  the  better.  As  a 
period  of  improvement  follows  almost  any  procedure,  prudence 
in  predicting  a  cure  is  desirable. 

All  cases  of  epilepsy  should  undergo  a  very  careful  examin- 
ation lest  any  organ  of  special  sense  be  the  source  of  reflex  seiz- 
ures. Any  abnormal  condition  should;  if  possible,  be  corrected, 
even  if  it  happen  not  to  be  the  spasmogenic  factor,  since  it 
always  tends  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

EPILKPTOID  DISORDERS. 

Infantile  Eclampsia  on  Convvlsions. — The  seizures  of 
this  disorder,  wliifli  resemble  those  of  epilepsy,  are  aseribable 
to  a  similar  morbid  ])roeess,*  autotoxins  being,  as  a  rule,  derived 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  They  may  also  be  due  to  gen- 
eral hypocatabolism,  however,  as  is  observed  in  children  suffer- 
ing from  rickets;  or,  they  may  oceur  as  an  intercurrent  symp- 
tom of  acute  infeetitms.  where  thev  are  caused  bv  the  inabilitv 
of  the  adrenal  system  to  cope  successfully  with  the  aggregate  of 
detritus,  wastes,  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  blood  under  such  con- 
ditions.* The  paroxysms  may  he  brought  on  by  reflex  action, 
through  dentition,  precisely,  as  we  have  seen  under  Epilepsy,  as 
is  the  case  under  the  influence  of  nasql  growths,  phimosis,  etc., 
i.r.,  through  irritation  of  the  corresponding  centers  in  the  pos- 
terior j)ituitary.* 


•  Aiithot'.s  cnnrlus'um. 

=^  Morton  nnd   HodPkins:     Hoston   Med.   and  Surg.   Jour.,   June  16,  1906. 

=^  Pierce   Clark:     Pediatrics.    Aur.    15.    1S97. 

**  Bondurant:    Amcr.   Jour,   of  Insanity,   July,  1894. 
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The  medicinal  treatment  of  infantile  convulsions  is,  on  the 
whole^  similar  to  that  of  the  disorders  studied  in  this  chapter. 
An  important  feature,  however,  is  the  careful  search  for  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  teething,  phimosis,  rickets,  etc.,  and  their  elimi- 
nation as  pathogenic  factors.  The  convulsive,  i.e.,  epileptic, 
habit  may  be  developed  in  children  left  untreated,  since  repeated 
hyperaemia  of  the  neuroglia*  may  provoke  a  gliosis  and  place  the 
case  beyond  our  aid. 

PUERPERAL  ECLAMPSIA. 

Synonyms. — Puerperal  Convuhions;   Child-bed  Fits. 

Definition. — Puerperal  eclampsia,  an  acute  disorder  of  preg- 
nancy and  parturition  characterized  by  periodical  convulsions, 
is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood,  owing  to 
inabilitv  of  the  adrenal  svstem  to  convert  the  excess  of  wastes 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fcetus,  into  benign  and  eliminable  end- 
products.  As  these  toxic  wastes  provoke  inordinate  vascular 
tension,  an  excess  of  blood  is  driven  into  all  capillaries,  including 
those  of  the  spinal  system  and  cortex.  Both  the  latter  being 
thus  rendered  hyperexcitable,  a  convulsion  occurs  when  this 
hyperexcitability  is  suddenly  increased  by  the  appearance  in  the 
blood  of  an  excess  of  auto-antitoxin,  the  result,  in  turn,  of  a 
sudden  resumption  of  defensive  activity  by  the  adrenal  system 
when  the  blood  becomes  sufficiently  toxic  to  enforce  it.  The 
convulsion  lasts  until  the  toxic  wastes  are  converted  more  or 
less  efficiently  into  harmless  and  eliminable  end-products.** 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  symptomatology  of  puer- 
peral eclampsia,  as  regards  the  convulsions,  closely  resembles  that 
of  epilepsy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  the  inva- 
sion, (2)  a  short  period  of  tonic  spasm,  and  (3)  the  period  of 
clonic  convulsions. 

The  period  of  invasion  is  generally  attended  (besides  other 
phenomena  reviewed  under  "Etiology  and  Pathogenesis")  with 
a  severe  frontal  headache,  sudden  flashes,  more  or  less  blurred 
vision,  vertigo,  and  mental  torpor  or  excitement.  The  tempera- 
ture gradually  rises  and  the  pulse  and  heart-beat  become  steadily 
stronger.    Nausea  and  vomiting  rhay  also  occur,  the  patient  com- 


•  Author'n  conrlwiion. 
"^Author's  definition. 
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plaining  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium.    More  or  less  severe  chilk 
mark  the  approach  of  the  seizure  in  most  eases. 

The  tonic  spasm  may,  however,  occur  suddenly,  t.e.,  without 
warning,  and  is  usually  very  brief.    The  eyes  remain  wide-open 
and  staring,  the  pupils  being  dilated,  the  face  is  very  pale  and 
consciousness  is  lost.     The  spasm   consists   in   pronation  and 
supination   of  the   forearms,   the  fingers   being   tightly  closed 
around  the  thumbs,  and  rigidity  of  the  legs.     The  head  and 
mouth  are  drawn  to  one  side,  generally  the  right,  the  breath  is 
"held"  thr()u<>h  arrested  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
opisthotonos  may  occur.     The  tonic  spasm  may  appear  alone, 
and  recur,  thus  constituting  the  only  form  of  convulsion  wit- 
nessed.   As  a  rule,  however,  it  lapses  into  the  clonic  seizure. 

The  onset  of  the  clonic  stage  is  marked  by  a  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  patient,  tho  face  becoming  deeply  congested, 
tumefied,  then  cyanotic.  The  eyeballs,  fixed  before,  now  move 
rapidly  from  side  to  side,  the  lids  closing  and  opening  rapidly, 
the  pupils,  from  dilated,  becoming  contracted.  The  muscles  of 
the  face  and  jaws  are  violently  contracted,  the  tongue  being 
sometimes  severely  bitten ;  the  patient  foam«<  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  head  is  tossed  or  rolled  from  side  to  side  with  great  rapidity 
and  violence.  All  the  extremities  are  thrown  around  vi<rorouslv 
and  rapidly  flexed  and  extended,  the  back  being  arched  in  opis- 
thotonos or  to  the  side.  Tlie  respiration  is  markedly  impeded 
and  often  stertorous ;  the  pulse  and  heart  at  first  beat  slowlv  and 
forcibly,  the  veins  of  the  neck  being  turgid  and  distended,  but 
later  on  the  cardiac  action  may  become  irregular.  The  tempera- 
ture in  most  cases  rises  to  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  ;  in  some  it  mav 
reach  much  higher,  i.e..  110°  F.  (43.3°  C). 

After  a  period  varying  from  one-half  to  three  minutes  the 
paroxysm  loses  its  violence,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  coma 
or  a  deep  sleep.  Sometimes  a  new  paroxysm  recurs  while  the 
patient  is  still  comatose,  and  is  followed  by  others  in  more  or 
less  rapid  succession.  Karely.  the  patient  dies  during  the  first 
coma.  In  favorable  cases,  the  seizures  become  less  frequent  or 
cease  immediatelv  after  dcliverv. 

«  • 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  convulsions  are  due,  as 
in  epilepsy,  to  irritation,  by  blood-poisons,  of  the  vasomotor  and 
sympathetic  centers.    All  the  vessels  of  the  body  being  violently 
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contracted,  a  wave  of  blood  is  forced  into  all  capillaries,  includ- 
ing the  cellular  elements  and  neuroglia  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal 
system.*  The  activity  of  the  cortex  as  a  sensory  organ  being 
suddenly  enhanced,  a  flood  of  impulses — of  the  voluntary  type — 
is  transmitted  to  every  portion  of  the  spinal  system  and  the 
seizure  occurs.* 

The  arterial  pressure  is  so  intense  that  the  capillaries  are 
sometimes  found  ruptured,  hapmorrhagic  lesions  being  found 
even  in  the  placenta.  This  violent  hyj)era?mia  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  fatality  of  eclampsia  to  the  infant.* 

The  kinship  between  epilepsy  and  eclampsia  is  so  close  that  some  au- 
thors, Osthoff  and  Lantos,^^  for  instance,  consider  the  latter  as  an  acute 
form  of  epilepsy.  Others,  again,  compare  it  to  hystero-epilepsy.  Oliver** 
reported  a  fatal  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  young  puerperal  patient  with  no 
antecedent  historv  of  the  disease. 

That  a  marked  and  widespread  vascular  constriction  and  general 
capillary  hyperemia  are  present  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
Not  only  does  the  facial  congestion,  the  engorged  veins  of  the  surface, 
betoken  the  presence  of  these  conditions,  but  aa  observed  by  Lubarsch,** 
multiple  haemorrhages  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  body:  the 
liver,  kidneys,  stomach,  large  intestine,  endocardium,  lungs,  etc.,  and 
in  the  pia  mater  and  cortex.  SchmorP'**  also  found  punctiform  hsemor- 
rhage  of  meninges  and  cortex,  and  moreover  of  the  central  ganglia. 
Similar  lesions,  as  to  the  cortex,  were  noted  by  Leusden,'*'^  who  also 
observed  many  ruptured  capillaries,  the  blood  flowing  in  the  surrounding 
tissues,  forming  clots.  Massen^'^  found  the  veins  of  various  regions 
completely  thrombosed,  and  also  "considerable  dilatation  of  the  cerebral 
capiharies,"  the  blood  having  been  forced  into  them,  doubtless  by  the 
constricted  arteries.  All  organs  showed  haemorrhagic  lesions  of  some 
kind.  Cassaet  and  Chambrelent^'*  found  hsemorrhagic  lesions  in  the 
still-bom  infants  similar  to  those  of  the  mother,  and  ascribe  to  this 
cause  the  great  mortality  of  infants  in  eclamptics.  The  hepatic  lesions 
of  eclampsia  have  also  received  considerable  attention  from  JCirgens,"* 
Klebs,  Pilliet,"*  BoufTe  de  St.  Blaise  and  others,  since  all  found  in  this 
organ  hsemorrhagic  and  emlwlic  foci.  Finally,  Blumreich  and  Zuntz^** 
found  experimentally  that  the  brain  of  pregnant  animals  was  much  more 
susceptible  to  irritation  than  that  of  non-pregnant  ones. 

We  thus  have  ample  testimony  to  the  effect  that,  as  in  epilepsy, 
the  cortex  is  violently  congested,  and  if  in  the  latter  disease  this  can 
provoke  convulsions,  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt  that  the  case  is  the 
same  in  puerperal  eclampsia.  The  connection  with  the  vasomotor  center 
is  well  expressed  by  Herz:"^    "Even  slightly  toxic  products  in  the  blood 

•  Author' H  concJuftion. 

"^Lantoa:    Archiv  f.  Gynaek..  Bd.  xxxil,  S.  364,  1888. 

**  Oliver:    Lancet.   May  26.  1894. 

"•Lubarsch:    Corr.   f.   st-hweizer  Aerzte.   Bd.   xxl,   S.  255.  1891. 

««Schmorl:    "PatholoRlsch-Anatomlsche    Unter.    u.    Puerperal    Eklampsia, 
Leipzig.  1893. 

«iLeu8den:    Virchow's  Arrhiv.  Rd.  cxlii,  S.  1.  1895. 

»"MaB8en:    Ann.  de  gryn^col.   et  d'obst^t.,  vol.   xl.  p.   227.  1893. 

»»  Cassaet  and  Chnmbrelent:     Revue  m^diro-chir.  des  mal.  des  Femmes,  vol. 
ZTli.  p.  600.  1895. 

«*jargenB:     Berl.   klin.   Woch.,   Bd.   xxill,   S.   874,   1886. 

«»Pllllet:    Nouvellos  arch,  d'obst^t.  et  de  Krn^c.  vol.  v,  p.  600,  1900. 

"•Blumreich  and  Zuntz:    Arch.  f.  Gynftk..  Bd.  Ixv,  S.  737,  1902. 

a^Herz:    Wiener  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  1,  S.  113,  174.  227,  284.  326,  381.  1900. 
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of  women  in  childbed  are  sufficient  to  irritate  the  Taaomotor  ^xiiten, 
which  are  then  in  a  condition  of  increased  excitability."   Finally,  Kr5iii^ 
found  by  means  of  the  Riva-Kocci  sphygmomanometer  that  the  blood-pres- 
sure was  very  high,  especially  in  post-partum  eclampaias,  an  obsemtion 
confirmed  by  H.  Richardson.'"    Vaquez^  wrote  recently  that  none  oi  the 
theories  in  vogue  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  eclampsia  took  into  aooount 
the   main   and   essential    feature,   viz.,   arterial   hypertension.     He  had 
evidently  overlooked  the  abundant  evidence  to  that  effect  in  literature. 

The  spasmogenic  poisons  are  intermediate  products  of  tissue 
catabolism  which  accumulate  in  the  mother's  blood  when  her 
auto-protective  mechanism,  tlie  adrenal  system,  is  inefficient,  t.e., 
functionally  hypoactive.* 

During  pregnancy  the  mother's  blood  becomes  increasingly 
laden  with  waste-products,  those  of  the  developing  foetus  being 
added  to  her  own.  To  protect  her  organism,  her  adrenal  system, 
including,  of  course,  the  thyroid  apparatus,  becomes  increasingly 
active,  owing  to  the  exciting  action  of  these  products  on  the 
test-organ,*  to  insure  destruction  of  all  wastes  as  soon  as  they 
are  found.*  When  the  adrenal  system  does  not  become  snflB- 
ciently  active  to  enhance  adequately  the  blood's  antitoxic  proper- 
ties— including  phagocytosis — the  toxic  wastes  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood*  in  sufficient  quantities  to  provoke  con- 
vulsions, i,e,,  the  eclamptic  seizures. 

Williamson,  of  Johns  Hopkins,"*  in  his  recently  published  text- 
l>o(>k  says:  "Up  to  the  present  time  satisfactory  proof  has  not  been 
adduced  in  sup[)ort  of  the  bacterial  nature  of  eclampsia,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  to  be  forthcoming,"  and  he  considers  it  probable  that  the  "morbid 
process  is  caused  by  some  as  yet  unknown  poisonous  substance  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  wliich  may  give  rise  to  lesions  of  varying  intensity  in  the 
several  organs."  The  lesions  to  wliich  he  refers  include  those"  I  have 
ascribed  to  excessive  hypera'mia  in  all  organs,  the  result  of  irritation 
of  the  general  vasomotor  centef.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
Bouchard  who  opened  up  the  field  of  auto-intoxication,  he  writes: 
•'Riviere,  in  1S8S,  was  tlje  first  to  put  forward  the  theory  that  eclampsia 
was  an  auto-intoxicatioi  resulting  from  the  heaping  up  of  some  sub- 
stance in  the  system."  Tarnier  and  Chambrelent^^  and  others  found 
the  toxicity  of  the  blood  considerably  increased,  but  this  question  is 
still  8uh  jufJicr.  Nevertheless  the  kinship  with  epilepsy  again  suggests 
itself,  since  l^udwig  and  Savor'-'  and  Ilofmann^"*  regird  carbonic  acid 
as  the  spasmogenic  agent,  while  Szili-'^  ascribes  this  r6le  to  some  "inter- 
mediate products  from  the  proteid  molecule."  T  would  again  suggest 
that  several   poisons  should   be  incriminated,   since  the  ner\'0U8   system 

♦  Author'ff  vonriusinn. 

«8  Kronig:    Verb.   d.   deut.   Gesollsrh.   f.   Gynak..   Bd.   ix,   S.   313,  1901, 

^'w  Richardson:     Ariior.   Modlcinc,   Sept.   12.   1903. 

*=*>Vaquez:     Somaine  m^d.,   vol.   xxvil,   p.   121,   1907. 

221  Williamson:     ••Obstetrics."   p.   703.   1903. 

222  Tarnier   and    Chambrelent:    Annales   dc   gyncr.    ct   d'obst^t.,   vol.    xxxvlii, 
D.  321     1892 

sVLudwlg  and  Savor:    Monats.  f.  Gcb.  u.  Gyn.,  Bd.   I,  S.  447,  1895. 
22*Hofmann:    Ccntralbl.   f.   Inn.   Med.,   July  16,  1898. 
»»Szili:    Bcrl.  kiln.  Woch.,  Oct  22,  1900. 
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• 

also  supplies  intermediate  wastes  under  such  conditions  differing  from 
those  of  other  tissues.  In  a  recent  comprehensive  biochemical  study 
of  the  question,  however,  Zweifel^-*  found  that  the  eclamptic  seizure 
followed  the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid — which  he  ascribes  to  deficient 
oxygenation — in  the  blood,  and  that  after  the  seizures  this  acid  had 
disappeared. 

That  the  mother's  auto- protective  resources  are  developed  coin- 
cidently  with  the  ^o^-th  of  the  fcetus  through  a  corresponding  augmen- 
tation of  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  is  fully  sustained 
by  experimental  eWdence.  As  to  tht  pituitary  body^  L.  Comte*"  found 
microscopically  that,  during  pregnancy,  the  anterior  pituitary  was  hyper- 
trophied;  it  was  also  very  much  heavier  and  larger.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Launois  and  Mulon"*  in  two  instances,  one  of  the  parturients  having 
died  eclamptic.  They  found,  moreover,  a  marked  increase  of  the  cellular 
elements.  In  a  more  recent  work^^  Prof.  I^unois  reiterates  his  previous 
oonclusion  that  in  pregnancy  the  anterior  lobe  is  in  a  state  of  marked 
••hyperactivity". 

Lang,'^  in  a  series  of  13.3  cases  of  pregnancy^  found  the  thyroid 
enlarged  in  108,  the  organ  beginning  to  enlarge  about  the  fifth  month. 
This  increase  in  volume  ceased,  however,  if  thyroid  extract  was  admin- 
istered, and  began  again  when  the  extract  was  withdrawn.  On  the 
other  hand,  Verstraeten  and  Vanderlinden"^  and  Nicholson"*  having 
concluded  that  in  eclampsia  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  impaired,  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  the  thyroid,  the  latter  author  tried  thyroid  extract 
and  found  that  it  counteracted  the  morbid  symptoms — a  fact  repeatedly 
confirmed  since,  as  shown  under  "Treatment." 

As  to  the  parathyroidfi,  Vassale^**  reviewed  recently  his  own  labors 
and  those  of  Pepere,  Zanfrognini  and  others,  which  showed  lesions  of 
these  organs  after  death  from  eclampsia;  of  Zanfrognini,  Ernheim, 
Thaler  and  Adler,  which  showed  that  parathyroid  insufficiency  beginning 
during  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy  caused  grave  (experimental) 
eclampsia.  In  two  out  of  three  dogs  in  which  the  parathyroids  had 
been  removed,  Vassale  was  able  to  prevent  eclampsia  by  giving  large 
quantities  of  parathyroid  extract  orally.  Frommer*^  has  confirmed 
the  general  trend  of  these  views. 

That  stimulation  of  the  adrenals  by  the  pituitary  body  increases  the 
antitoxic  power  of  the  blood,  we  have  seen  under  "Epilepsy."  The  neetl 
of  such  a  function  in  eclampsia  is  self-evident  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Massin*"*  found  that  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  blood  contains  an 
abundance  of  "partially  oxidized  products  or  leucomaines."  It  is  only 
a  question  whether  this  function — carried  on  by  the  adrenal  system — 
is  equal  to  the  occasion.  As  in  epilepsy,  also,  the  eclamptic  stage  is 
an  enort  of  protective  functions  to  destroy  the  poison.  Indeed,  Emery^ 
observed  that  a  polynucleur  leucocytosis — the  identical  cells  which  we 
have  s<^en  furnish  the  blood  its  nucleo-proteid  granules — occurs  at  the 
onset  of  the  fever,  and  Kollmann*"  found  a  large  increase  of  fibrinogen, 
a  substance  rich  in  nucleo-proteid,  in  the  blood  of  eclamptics. 
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Albuminuria  is  an  index  to  the  degree  of  vasoconstrictioii 
present.*  When  the  vasoconstriction  becomes  excessive,  there 
is  added  to  the  albuminuria,  transudation  of  the  albuminous  por- 
tion of  the  blood  (the  serum)  through  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  oedema  of  the  feet,  legs,  external  genitals  and  face  appears.* 
In  marked  cases,  the  trunk  and  the  internal  organs,  especially  the 
lungs,  may  likewise  become  cedematous. 

The  albuminuria  of  pregnancy,  when  moderate,  is  not  due 
to  a  general  constriction  caused  by  the  action  of  poisons  on  the 
general  vasomotor  center.*    We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  result  of 
excessive  vital  activity  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries, 
owing  to  the  unusually  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood  sup- 
plied to  them  through  the  vasa  vasorum  and  that  it  is  purely 
mechanical.*     Though   albuminuria   is  not   due   to   nephritis, 
renal  irritation  may  be  evoked  by  tlie  inordinate  work  imposed 
upon  the  kidney.    Moderate  albuminuria  alone  is  not  a  threat- 
ening condition,  tlierefore;    while  moderate  albuminuria  plus 
renal  casts  may  ultimately  prove  to  be.*     Albuminuria  with 
cedema  points  to  a  marked  vascular  constriction  which  may  be- 
come pathological.* 

Lantoa^  found  albuminuria  in  60  per  cent,  of  600  newly  delivered 
women,  in  over  70  per  cent,  of  268  primiparae,  and  over  60  per  cent,  of 
332  multiparsR,  and  concluded  that  it  has  no  pathological  significance. 
Piilnior^  also  found  albuminuria  in  al)out  50  per  cent,  of  pre^ant 
women  examined  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  Pajot,^  nearly  twenty 
years  ii^o,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  many  women  who  were  highly 
albuminuric  do  not  have  eclampsia. 

\\'illnmsoii.-"  referring  to  the  older  view  that  nephritis  was  the 
fundamental  cause  of  albimiinuria,  states  that  it  was  "g^radually 
abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  women 
had  eclampsia."  This  shows  that  the  two  phenomena  are  distinct 
entities.  Indeed,  as  emphasized  by  Har.-*='  a  normal  action  of  tlie  kidney 
does  not  prevent  a  fatal  endiiij^,  while  conversely,  as  shown  by  Van  der 
\'elde,^'  albuminuria  may  be  absent  notwithsbinding  the  presence  of 
marked  renal  <lisease.  Nor  do,  as  noted  by  Saft^*^  and  others,  casts 
and  albumin  maintiiin  a  corres]>o!idinjr  ratio.  Just  as  the  waste-products. 
as  already  state<l,  increase  coincidently  with  the  ^owth  of  the  embryo, 
so  did  Saft,  in  his  study  of  707  cases,  tind  that  when  albuminuria 
occurred,  it  was  between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-second  W(»ek8,  and  that 
while  it  was  apt  to  be<'ome  very  considerable  as  the  puer|)erium 
approached,  it  receded  during  tlie  lirst  days  following  labor.     The  general 
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▼aaooofiBtriction  is  likewise  shown  by  the  facts,  pointed  out  by 
Nicholson,***  that  during  pregnancy  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dilated, 
while  the  left  side  acts  as  though  it  were  hypertrophied.  Obviously, 
as  he  suggests,  this  is  due  to  widespread  and  extreme  vasoconstriction, 
a  condition  linked  with  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  by  Allbutt,  the 
blood  being  jammed  into  the  venous  system.  The  dilation  of  the  right 
heart  affords  an  idea  of  the  intense  centrifugal  pressure  to  which  the 
capillary  system  is  submitted,  and  the  familiar  fact  that  the  serum  of 
the  blood  normally  traverses  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  to  penetrate 
the  lymph  spaces,  indicates  how  it  may  traverse  mechanically  the  renal 
filter,  or  invade  the  tissues  and  render  them  (Edematous.  Indeed,  in  a 
recent  paper,  Mynlieff^  found  marked  intrarenal  distention,  sufficient 
to  cause  stasis  at  times,  and  limited  only  by  the  resistance  of  the  capsule. 
Although  Charpentier^'  regards  eclampsia  without  albuminuria 
as  exceptional,  he,  Schroeder  and  Ingreslev^  found  numerous  cases  in 
literature  in  which  it  was  absent.  But  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  brunt  of  the  irritation  is  borne  by  the 
sympathetic  centers.  The  arterioles  being  constricted,  the  circulation 
of  the  kidneys  is  inhibited  as  it  is  elsewhere,  the  pressure  being  only 
sufficient  to  sustain  renal  activity.  In  fact,  the  inhibition  may  exceed 
this  limit:  in  42  cases  reported  by  T.  K.  Holmes,^  the  bladder  contained 
no  urine  in  5  instances,  although  these  cases  had  all  been  (edematous, 
while  the  only  case  in  which  albumin  was  absent,  oedema  was  likewiso 
absent.  This  case — in  which  the  vasoconstriction  was  evidently  not  in- 
tense— had  only  one  convulsion.  Three  eases  attend(Ml  with  anasarca, 
and  "solid"  urine  as  to  albuminuria,  proved  fatal. 

The  relative  excretion  of  urea  is  an  index  to  the  proportion 

of  the  toxic  waste-products  that  are  present  in  the  blood.    The 

addition  of  foetal  products  of  metabolism  to  those  of  the  mother 

necessarily  involving  an  increase  of  them  in  the  maternal  blood, 

a  corresponding  increase  in  the  urea  excreted  should  occur.    In 

eclampsia  it  is  markedly  reduced  and  the  severity  of  a  given 

case  corresponds  with   the  urea  excreted,  whi^e   improvement 

coincides  with  a  material  increase  in  the  amount  eliminated. 

Butte***  observed  that  when  in  eclampsia  the  proportion  of  urea 
excreted  was  normal,  death  usually  followed;  while  recovery  ensued 
as  a  rule,  when  it  was  doubled.  Marx***  has  long  emphasized  the  fact 
that  "urea  is  always  found  markedly  diminished  in  the  so-called  pure 
toxffimias  of  pregnancy**  and  that  "the  amount  of  urea  excreted  always 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  condition  of  the  patient."  E.  P.  Davis"* 
emphasizes  the  same  fact  and  states  that  althougli  urea  is  not  itself 
a  poison,  diminution  in  the  quantity  excreted  indicates  that  toxins  are 
being  retained.  Jewett^  regards  a  marked  falling  off  as  of  grave 
import.  H^louin**  found  that  in  eclampsia  the  nitrogen  eliminated  in 
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the  form  of  urea  was  markedly  lower  than  during  normal  pregnancy. 
Whitney  and  Clapp^  confirmed  this  fact  experimentally  and  clinicallT. 
Williams  states  that  while,  during  an  eclamptic  attack,  there  is  netrly 
al\\'ays  an  abundance  of  albumin,  often  blood  and  tube-casts,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  convulsions  is  marked,  in  favorable  cases,  by  a  rapid  inereaae 
in  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea,  together  with  a  decrease  in  the  aoount 
of  albumin." 

Treatment. — Measures  Calculated  to  Prevent  Eclamp- 
tic Seizures. — In  view  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  the  import- 
ance of  frequent  examination  of  the  urine  is  self-evident:  at 
least  once  a  moiith  during  the  first  six  months  and  every  other 
week  thereafter,  the  patient  being  instructed  to  notify  her  ac- 
coucheur should  headache,  disturbance  of  vision,  cedema,  or 
jaundice  appear — all  symptoms  of  beginning  toxaemia.  The 
urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  probably  be 
found  highly  colored  and  scanty,  should  be  measured,  and  the 
total  output  of  albumin  and  urea  estimated  by  Esbach's  albumin- 
ometer  and  Doremus's  ureometer. 

Although  the  addition  of  the  fcetal  wastes  to  those  of  the 
mother  suggests  that  an  excess  of  urea  should  be  found,  obstet- 
ricians are  content  with  a  normal  output  of  urea  (20  to  24 
grams  daily)  even  if  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  be  present 
Considerable  albumin  and  a  diminution  of  the  urea  excreted, 
however,  betoken  danger,  and  the  patient  should  at  once  be  re- 
stricted io  mill'  (which  serves  both  as  food  and  diuretic),  two 
quarts  at  least  to  be  taken  in  tlie  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the 
water  she  can  drink.  When  this  does  not  j)ro<Hire  the  desired 
result,  a  decrease  of  albumin,  a  rise  of  urea-ratio  and  free 
diuresis,  the  daily  use  of  mline  purgative  and  hot-puck  or  streat- 
hath  should  be  resorted  to. 

An  exclusive  milk  diet  is  recommended  by  Williamson  and  other 
American  obstetricians,  and  )>y  most  French  authorities,  Charpentier, 
Tarnier  and  others.  C'harpentier.-^  in  fact,  to  avoid  all  risk,  orders  it 
as  soon  as  the  urine  contains  the  slightest  trace  of  albumin,  which  would 
mean  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  pregnant  women  should  at  one  time 
or  another  be  su!)mitted  to  it.  FerO-"  and  Tarnier  (whose  experience 
has  !>een  extensive)  had  never  seen  at  the  time  of  their  report  a  case  of 
eclampsia  in  a  patient  who  had  subsisted  for  eight  days  on  an  absolute 
milk  diet.  As  FerC»  observes,  it  does  not  always  counteract  the  albu- 
minuria or  tlie  (Tdema,  but  it  averts  toxic  symptoms.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  tlie  c(mchision  T  have  submitted  that  the  two  former 
symptoms,  when  not  marked,  are  not  necessarily  pathological,  their 
persistence  denoting  that  the  patient's  blood  is  rich  in  adrenoxidase. 
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If  no  improvement  occur  in  the  excretory  phenomena  and 
the  headache  and  visual  disturbances  persist;  or  if  drowsiness, 
hebetude  and  other  symptoms  previously  enumerated  as  denoting 
irritation  of  the  vascular  centers  appear,  the  likelihood  that  an 
attack  of  eclampsia  is  near  at  hand  is  very  great.  When  this 
stage  is  reached^  obstetricians  usually  induce  premature  labor^ 
the  life  of  the  unborn  child  being  sacrificed.  According  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  convulsions,  other 
means  are  available,  besides  those  just  outlined,  to  prevent  the 
attack  of  eclampsia. 

The  use  of  saline  solution  is  indicated  before  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  eclamptic  period,  since  it  is  known  to  enhance  the  anti- 
toxic activity  of  the  blood  by  increasing  its  fluidity  and  its 
osmotic  properties.*  When  the  absolute  milk  diet  is  not  increas- 
ing the  excretion  of  urea,  therefore,  sodium  chloride  should  be 
added  to  the  milk  in  the  proportion  of  50  grains  (3.3  gms.)  to 
the  pint,*  the  patient  being  directed  to  drink  water  at  stated 
intervals.  Often  in  these  cases,  there  is  faecal  retention,  notwith- 
standing daily  evacuations.  Rectal  irrigation  with  large  quan- 
tities (one  to  two  gallons)  of*  warm  (110°  F.,  43.3°  C.)  saline 
solution  is  very  valuable  in  all  cases. 

The  experimental  researches  of  Von  Fodor,  Blumenthal,  Calabrese, 
LOwy  and  Richter  and  others  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
antitoxic  powers  of  the  blood  are  inhibited  by  a  diminution  of  its  salts, 
while  Jacques  Loeb  has  shown  that  sodium  chloride  was  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  cell.  Its  beneficial  effect  during  the  eclamptic  stage,  even 
in  apparently  hopeless  cases,  is  well  known.  As  stated  by  Allen,*"  "it 
18  impossible  to  appreciate  its  advantages  unless  one  has  watched  its 
results."  The  taste  of  milk  is  improved  rather  than  impaired  by  the 
quantity  of  salt  mentioned.  The  effects  of  thyroid  extract  are  given 
below.  The  use  of  high  rectal  injections,  especially  of  saline  solution, 
is  generally   recognized. 

If  these  measures  do  not  procure  the  desired  result,  the 
patient  should  remain  in  bed  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  sarco- 
lactic  acid  eliminated  by  the  muscular  tissues  into  the  lymph 
and  blood,  thus  counteracting  the  only  remaining  poison-pro- 
ducing factor,  namely,  muscular  exertion.*  The  absolute  milk 
diet  being  continued,  thyroid  gland  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  3  to  5  grain  {0.2  to  0.3  gm.)  doses  every  three  hours,  the 
object  being  to  stimulate  the  adrenal  mechanism  and  increase 
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the  antitoxic  activity  of  the  blood.*  Oxygen  inhalatioiis  are 
indicated  in  this  connection,  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the 
adrenal  secretion  into  adrenoxidase.* 

The  advisability  of  avoiding  muscular  exertion  is  well  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Mossaglia,^^  who  found  that  dogs  deprived  of  some 
of  their  parathyroids  had  typical  convulsions  after  being  fatigued.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  woman  threatened  ^ith  eclampsia  Is  more  prone 
to  an  attack  after  being  fatigued.  We  have  seen  that  Vassale  observed 
marked  eclampsia  during  pregnancy  in  dogs  deprived  of  their  para- 
thyroids, and  that  large  doses  of  parathyroid  arrested  the  attadc 

Nicholsop^  introduced  this  treatment  on  the  well-grounded  plea, 
based  on  Lang's  observation  that  the  thyroid  was  enlarged,  and  his  own 
that  during  eclampsia  this  phenomenon  did  not  occur,  tiiat  a  deficient 
supply  of   iodothyrin  entailed   a  corresponding  inadequate   destruction 
of  nitrogenous  wastes.     Although  he  believed  that  the  antitoxic  action 
of  the  thyroid  secretion  was  direct  and  that  the  poison  acted  directly 
on  the  blood-vessels  also — ^both  untenable  conclusions — the  fact  remains 
that  the  object — destruction  of  the  spasmogenic  poisons — ^was  attained 
in   the   four   cases   reported.     The   doses   ranged  from   5   to    10  grains 
(0.3  to  0.6  gm.).     In  the  first  case,  the  seizures  had  begun;     in  the 
second  there  was  slight  general  oedema  and  albuminuria;    in  the  third 
the  general  (edema  included  the  face,  the  urine  was  nearly  solid,  there 
was   headache   and   dimness   of   vision.     The   fourth  case   was   similar. 
Nicholson's  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  several  obstetricians — 
but  all  after  the  convulsions  had  begun.     FrOhinsholz  and  Jeandelise'" 
likewise  ad\'ised  the  use  of  thyroid  extract. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  has  been  found  of  value  even  without  thy- 
roid extract;  hence  its  probable  efliciency  with  an  increase  of  adrenal 
secretion  in  the  blood-stream. 

Simultaneously,  if  need  be,  the  irritability  of  the  general 
vjisoniotor  center  may  be  reduced  by  using  drugs  which  are 
known  io  ])ro\Q  bonoficial  during  the  convulsions,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  all  the  more  indicated  in  the  pre-eclamptic  stage.* 
Vrratrum  viridc  is  one  of  these;  by  inducing  relaxation  of  all 
the  arteries  of  the  body  it  causes  accumulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  large  central  vessels,  and  by  thus  diminishing  the  cerebral 
hyperamiia  tends  to  prevent  the  impending  seizure.  It  may  be 
given  in  20  to  30  drop  doses  of  the  tincture  (1905  IT.  S.  P.) 
every  two  hours  until  the  jnilse  becomes  softer  and  slower,  but 
larger  doses  are  recpiired  in  threatening  cases  to  obtain  this 
n^sult.  The  physiological  acti^m  of  the  bromides  and  chloral 
is  similar  to  that  of  veratrum,  we  have  seen,  but  their  action 
is  more  uncertain. 

The  use  of  veratrum  viride  does  not  prevent  that  of  thyroid 
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extract,  since  each  drug  acts  on  a  diflPerent  center.  The  for- 
mer should  not  be  used  hypodennically,  however,  in  the  pre- 
eclamptic period,  since  the  reflex  irritation  produced  by  the 
needle  and  fluid  may  precipitate  a  seizure. 

Wood,  we  have  seen,  says  that  veratrum  viride  bleeds  the  patient 
into  his  own  vessels — a  desirable  effect  under  present  conditions. 
Thayer*  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  during  puerperal  convulsions,  a 
^^Mculiar  tolerance*'  of  viride  existed,  officinal  doses  having  no  effect. 
lids  is  due  to  the  great  erethism  of  the  vasomotor  center;  hence  the 
need  of  full  doses  in  the  pre-eclamptic  period.  Ede;ar^  considers  it  "the 
most  certain  remedy  at  our  command  for  controlling  the  spasms  tem- 
porarily, or  even  permanently."  Norris,  Hirst,***  Jewett^  and  other 
obstetricians  of  large  experience  recommend  it  highly  in  convulsions. 
That  it  should  be  as  useful  to  prevent  convulsions,  while  the  thyroid 
extract  is  causing  destruction  of  the  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood,  is  obvious. 

Measures  Calculated  to  Arrest  the  Eclamptic 
Seizures. — If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  measures,  eclamp- 
sia occurs,  efforts  to  eliminate  the  poison  and  arrest  the  convul- 
sions should  even  now  be  made  before  sacrificing  the  child  by 
emptying  the  uterus.  The  irritability  of  the  vasomotor  center 
is  best  controlled,  we  have  seen,  by  means  of  veratrum  viride, 
40  minims  (3.6  gm.)  of  the  tincture  (1905  U.  S.  P.)  may  now 
be  given  hypodermically.  Pending  the  vasodilating  influence  of 
this  remedy,  the  con\iilsions  may  be  held  in  check,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  (an  undesir- 
able agent,  since  it  irritates  the  vasomotor  center)  freely  di- 
luted with  air.  Ilypodermoclysis  should  then  be  resorted  to, 
one  pint  of  saline  solution  at  110°  F.  (43.3°  C.)  being  injected 
slowly  beneath  each  breast.  This  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
Many  experienced  obstetricians  practice  venesection  before  using 
the  saline  solution,  and  find  it  of  material  aid,  especially  in 
plethoric  or  cyanotic  women.  To  promote  diaphoresis,  the 
hoi  pacJc  is  generally  recommended,  and  is  much  safer  than  pilo- 
carpine. Thyroid  gland  is  also  indicated  during  this  stage, 
but  in  full  doses.  Iodine,  in  large  doses,  may  serve  to  replace 
thyroid  extract  if  the  latter  is  not  available.   (See  also  p.  784.) 

The  cases  in  which  Xorris  found  veratrum  viride  most  useful  were 
those  with  a  full,  rapid  and  high-tension  pulse.  Cotret"^  injects  20 
drops,  and  the  same  quantity  in  30  minutes  if  the  pulse  is  not  reduced. 


■"*  Thayer:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Apr.  1,  1897. 
"•Edgar:    Therap.  Gaz.,  Aug.   15,  1901. 
Hirst:    Ibid. 


««Jewett:    Amer.   Med.   Digest,   Feb.  15,  1888. 
"•Cotret:    Rev.    m^dlcale  du  Canada,  vol.  vi, 


pp.  215^  230,  1902. 
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In  one  case  he  thus  injected  400  drops,  saving  the  case.  £1.  P.  Davis 
injects  40  minims  (1905  U.  S.  P.)  every  hour  until  it  falls  below  90 
and  its  tension  is  decidedly  lessened.  Hirst,  who  gives  60  to  80  drops 
(1905  U.  S.  P.)  as  the  first  dose,  has  seen  it  reduce  the  pulse  to  60  in 
a  few  minutes;  as  long  as  it  remained  at  that  rate  no  oonvuluons 
occurred.  Lapthorn  Smith^  obtained  subsidence  of  the  blood-tension 
with  20  to  25  minims  after  other  familiar  remedies  and  even  blood- 
letting had  failed. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  saline  solution  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Glasgow  Maternity  the  mortality,  according  to 
Jardine,^  has  been  reduced  from  47  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent,  since  this 
measure  has  been  introducd.  One  drachm  of  sodium  chloride  to  the 
pint  of  water  at  110**  F.  (43.3°  C.)  is  the  solution  employed,  the  site 
of  the  infusion  being  covered  with  towels  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

Besides  the  pre-eclamptic  cases  treated  by  Nicholson,  cases  in 
which  the  seizures  had  developed  and  in  which  thyroid  or  parathyroia 
extract  was  successfully  employed,  have  been  reported  by  Macnab,"* 
Baldowsky,*''*  Vassale"*  and  others,  the  last-named  author  having  used 
later,"*  and  with  equal  success,  parathyroid  extract. 

Thyroid  extract  in  large  doses  is  recommended  by  Nicholson, 
Fothergill,  Sturmer''*  and  LolS?nstine."*  The  latter  gave  it  in  20-graiB 
doses   (1.3  gm.)   per  rectum  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Acting  upon  my  suggestion^  that  iodine  should  prove  efficient  in 
such  cases,  Somers"*  used  doses  sufficient  to  produce  iodism  of  a 
preparation  containing  a  large  proportion  of  free  iodine  sucessfully. 
This  indicates  that  this  halogen  can  be  used  advantageously  when  fresh 
thyroid  extract  cannot  be  obtained.  I  prefer  the  iodides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  in  large  doses.  It  may  also  be  administered  per  rectum 
\iith  saline  solution. 

Morphine  injections  are  advocated  by  some,  but  the  benefit 
produced  is  an  artificial  one;  the  arterioles  being  constricted, 
the  peripheral  circulation  is  hampered  and  the  cortical  hyper- 
a'luia  is  reduced.  The  arteries  are  dilated  behind  their  arterioles, 
by  the  accinniilated  blood ;  hence,  the  belief  that  it  causi^s 
vasodilation.  The  arterioles  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  being  like- 
wise constricted,  their  excretory  functions  are  inhibited.*  It 
should  not  be  used,  therefore,  when  the  kidneys  are  at  all  dis- 
eased. It  is  far  more  elhcacious.  as  shown  below,  when  adminis- 
tered with  chloral  hvdrate. 

Francis^'  lost  two  cases  out  of  five  under  morphine.  Conversely, 
Fitzgerald^*  rejmrts  five  eases,  of  wliieh  two,  treated  by  chloroform  and 
delivery,  died,  wliile  tlie  tliree  others,  in  which  morphine  was  used  with- 

*  Author's  conrJuMlon. 

2^"  Lapthorn  Smith:    Montreal  Medical  Journal,   Jan.,   1902. 

*»Jardine:    Edinburgh  Med.   Jour..  July,  1903. 

»»  Macnab:    Jour,  of  Obstot.  and  Gyncc.  of  Brit.   Empire,  Nov.,  1904. 

2^0  Baldowsky:    Vratch.  vol.  xi.   1904. 

S71  Vassalc:    Rlv.  Crlt.  dl  Clin.   Med..  Mar.  4,  1904. 

J"2Va88ale:    Arch.   Ital.   di   Riol..   vol.   xllli.  p.  177,  1905. 

27*  Sturmer:     Brit.   Med.  Jour..  Apr.  16.  1904. 

2^*  Lobenstlne:     BuK.   N.   Y.   LyinK-in  Hosp.,  Dec,  1905. 

^^Sajous:    Jour.  Amer.   Mod.   Assoc,   Feb.  4,  1905. 

""Somers:    Western  Med.    Review,  June,  1904. 

^  Francis:     Brtt.   Med.   Jour.,  Jan.   11,  1902. 

^»  Fitzgerald:     Ibid.,   Nov.   24,   1900. 
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out  delivery,  lived.  Veit*^  also  recommends  morphine,  but  when  renal 
disease  is  not  present — ^in  accord  with  Tyson,***  Reynolds  Wilson"*  and 
others.  Hoig^  uses  it  only  when  there  is  free  diuresis.  He  rightly 
avoids  it  also  during  the  comatose  state  between  seizures.  Edward  P. 
Davis^  advises  against  its  use,  especially  in  large  doses. 

Chloral  acts  much  as  does  veratnim  viride,  but,  unlike  the 
latter,  it  reduces  the  sensitiveness  of  the  adrenal  center  besides 
controlling  the  irritability  of  the  vasomotor  center.  While 
relieving  the  cortical  hyperaemia,  therefore,  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood.*  The  hromides  have  a 
Bimilar  action,  when  the  doses  are  sufficiently  large  to  control 
the  convulsions.*  As  a  temporary  resource,  however,  chloral 
may  be  used  advantageously  when  well  diluted  with  water,  by 
the  mouth,  or  by  rectal  injections  when  the  patient  cannot  swal- 
low. 

While  the  majority  of  European  obstetricians  consider  chloral  too 
depressing,  Goodell,  Hirst,  Charpentier  and  other  experienced  observers 
advocate  its  use:  Frazer^  administered  it  per  rectiiii),  1  drachm  (4  gm.) 
being  used  for  each  enema,  in  40  cases,  and  lost  but  two.  Ck)mmandeur^ 
contends  that  its  rectal  use  is  defective:  it  is  not  well  retained  and 
absorption  is  uncertain.  Orally,  when  each  15  grains  given  is  dissolved 
in  at  least  4  ounces  (120  gms.)  of  wat(>r,  it  is  well  borne,  and  com- 
pletely absorbed.  Hallowes'^  reported  four  cases  in  which  the  injection 
per  rectum  of  60  grains  (4  gms.)  in  1  ounce  (28  gms.)  of  water  gave 
prompt  relief. 

Morphine  and  Chloral. — Combined,  these  two  agents  are 
far  more  useful  than  when  given  alone.  Morphine  being  capable 
of  stimulating  both  the  adrenal  center  and  the  sympathetic  cen- 
ter, it  offsets  the  untoward  action  of  chloral  on  the  former,  but 
not  its  depressing  action  on  the  vasomotor  center.  The  chloral, 
therefore,  tends  to  deplete  the  brain,  i.e.,  the  cortex,  of  its  ex- 
cess of  blood,  while  the  morphine  by  constricting  the  arterioles, 
still  further  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood  admitted  to  the  cere- 
bral capillaries.* 

This  accounts  for  the  results  recorded  by  RtroganofT,^  viz.,  a  mor- 
tality of  5.4  per  cent,  out  of  92  cases  obser>'(»d  by  him.  He  injects  */• 
grain  (0.01  gm. )  morphine,  and  repeats  the  dose  in  one  hour  or  earlier 
if  the  patient  is  r&Mles^.  Two  hours  later  he  give^  chloral  per  rectum, 
30  to  45  grains  (2  to  8  gms.)   in  aqueous  solution,  and  repeats  it  at 

•  Author's  roncluMion. 

»»Velt:     FestBch.  f.  C.  RUge.  1896. 

■•TyBon:    Gaillard's  Med.  Jour..  Aug.,  1891. 

■**  Reynolds  Wilson:    Annals  of  Gynec.  and  Pedlat,  May,  1892. 

«"  Holg:    Canadian  Practitioner.  July,  1900. 

«■•  B.  P.  Davis:    Therap.  Gaz.,  Dec.  15,  1899. 

"*  Cited  by  Robbins:    Amer.  Lancet.  Jan.,  1»88. 

"•Commandeur:    Semalne  m6d.,  vol.  xxll,  p.  328,  1902. 

""  Hallowes:    Lancet.  July  13.  1901. 

■"Stroganoff:    Vratch,  Sept.  16,  1900. 
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intervals  of  4,  G,  and  8  hours,  unless  the  patient  be  resting  quietly. 
Chloroform  is  used  exceptionally — only  in  severe  convulsions,  pending 
the  action  of  the  morphine  and  chloral.  The  rectal  and  subcutaneoua 
use  of  saline  solution  is  deemed  an  important  feature  of  the  treatment. 
The  author  did  not  have  to  induce  labor  in  a  single  instance. 

If  the  foregoing  measures  prove  unavailing,  the  uterus 
should  he  emptied.  The  precautions  resorted  to  in  epilepsy  to 
prevent  wounding  of  the  tongue,  etc.,  during  the  convulBions, 
are,  of  course,  as  applicable  in  eclampsia. 

RABIES. 

Synonyms. — TJydroph  ohia  ;   Lyssa, 

Sefinition. — Kai)ies,  a  disorder  cliaracterized  by  violent 
tonic  spasms  with,  in  some  instances,  clonic  convulsions,  is  the 
terminal  stage  of  an  infection  by  a  specific  virus  which  causes 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  test-organ.  The  functions  of  the 
adrenal  system  becoming  gradually  weaker,  toxic  wastes  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  to  a  sufficient  degree,  after  weeks  or 
months,  to  cause  a  marked  increase  of  vascular  tension.  As  an 
excess  of  blood  is  thus  driven  into  all  capillaries,  including  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  elements,  these  are  rendered  hyperexcit- 
able.  The  spasms  occur  when  this  hyperexcitability  is  suddenly 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of  considerable  auto- 
antitoxin,  due  to  a  defensive  reaction  of  the  adrenal  svstem 
evoked  by  the  blood  when  it  becomes  sufficientlv  toxic  to  irritate 
violently  the  test-organ  notwithstanding  the  paralyzing  influenc-e 
of  the  virus.* 

Lyssophohia  or  Pseudo-rabies,  a  morbid  fear  of  hydropho- 
bia in  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  animals  su])posed  to  be 
rabid,  consists  of  a  group  of  symptoms  resembling  true  rabies, 
but  including  manifestations,  such  as  attempts  to  bite,  bark,  etc., 
which  are  popularly  thought  to  belong  to  rabies. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — After  a  period  of  incuhation 
varying  from  one  week  to  three  months,  and  in  rare  cases  ex- 
tending beyond  this  length  of  time,  the  premonitory  symptoms 
appear.  At  first  they  resemble  those  of  other  diseases,  irritabil- 
ity, anorexia,  insonmia,  (le])ression  and  general  malaise.  Slight 
headache  and  rigors  with  some  stiffness  and  even  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  back  and  shoulder  and  arms  arc  frequentlv 


*  Author's  definition. 
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complained  of.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  offensive,  and 
the  pupil  is  dilated.  There  may  be  slight  fever,  but  in  most 
cases  the  temperature  is  normal,  and  hypothermia  is  occasionally 
present.  If  the  patient  attributes  his  condition  to  the  bite, 
brooding  over  its  consequences  may  lead  to  melancholia  and 
influence  greatly  the  symptomatology  of  the  secoAd  period  of 
the  disease.  The  wound,  usually  healed  soon  after  tlie  receipt 
of  the  injury,  may  be  the  seat  of  darting  pains,  become  in- 
flamed along,  perhaps,  with  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 

Although  occasionally  rabies  occurs  long  after  the  injury,  most 
causes  in  which  it  appears  beyond  four  months  are  not  sustained  by  con- 
trol inoculations.  Bradford^  states  that  ''the  incubation  period  in  the 
human  subject  lies  between  20  to  60  days,  and  it  is  exceedmgly  rare  to 
have  it  appear  after  3  months,  and  6-months'  incubation  is  practically 
unknown.  As  to  the  presence  of  low  temperature,  Sir  Thomas  Smith"* 
observed  a  case  which  on  admission  had  a  temperature  of  05°  F.  (35.50° 
C.)  and  a  pulse  of  56.  Anders""  observed  two  cases  in  which  the  dread 
of  the  disease  after  bites  resulted  in  persistent  melancholia. 

The  spasmodic  stage  is  initiated  by  the  symptoms  due  to 
excessive  reflex  irritability  of  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  oesopha- 
gus, the  act  of  swallowing  provoking  reflex  spasm  of  their  mus- 
cles, and  therefore  intense  dyspnoea  owing  to  closure  of  the 
glottis.  At  first  the  difficulty  is  surmounted,  but  .the  spasms 
finally  become  so  intense  that  they  inspire  extreme  terror,  and 
the  sight  of  water,  by  suggesting  the  act  of  deglutition,  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  on  a  distressing  seizure.  Hence  the  term  "hydro- 
phobia,*' a  misnomer,  since  it  is  the  spasm  that  is  feared.  The 
patient  is  nevertheless  extremely  thirsty  and  sometimes  controls 
himself  sufficiently  to  drink;  milk  is  taken  more  readily  than 
water  under  these  conditions,  especially  if  given  in  a  covered 
vessel.  In  some  cases,  deglutition  is  impossible  and  the  liquid 
regurgitates  by  the  mouth  and  nose.  Even  the  saliva,  which  in 
rabies  is  viscid,  tenacious  and  secreted  in  greatly  increased 
quantity,  causes  spasm  when  swallowed,  and  is  expectorated, 
sometimes  in  its  normal  state,  sometimes  mixed  with  froth, 
owing  to  the  churning  it  receives  in  the  mouth — ^the  so-called 
"frothing  at  the  mouth." 

The  mucous  membranes  are  not  alone  in  a  state  of  exalted 
irritability;  as  in  tetanus,  there  is  general  hypenesthcsia  of 
the  skin,  and  the  special  senses  become  so  acute  that  a  slight 


Bradford:    Lancet,  Mar.  3,  1900. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith:    Practitioner.  Jan.,  1898. 

Anders:    "PracUce  of  Med.,"  seventh  edition,  p.  3S8,  1905. 
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touch,   a    mere   draught,   a   noise,   etc.,    suffice   to   provoke  & 
paroxysm.  The  orificial  tissues,  those  of  the  anus  for  instance, 
are  quite  as  sensitive,  even  rectal  feeding  causing  spasm.    Kor 
are  the  muscles  of  the  upper  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracta 
alone  involved  in  these  seizures;    the  entire  muscular  system, 
including  both  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  may,  as 
in  tetanus  or  even  in  epilepsy,  undergo  violent  contraction. 
'Jhe   muscles   of   mastication    are,    in   most   cases,    alternately 
l(K'ked  and  relaxed,  causing  the  snapping  which  popular  imagin- 
ation has  inteq^retcd  as  efforts  to  bite.     In  truth,  the  patient, 
who  is  relatively  quiet  and  able  to  speak  rationally   (at  least 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  convulsive  stage),  during  the  inter- 
val l)etween  the  spasms  is  usually  solicitous  about  those  who 
minister  to  his  wants.    Rolling  of  the  eyes  and  head,  throwing  of 
the  limbs  from  side  to  side,  etc.,  as  in  epilepsy,  are  also  wit- 
nessed in  some  instances. 

As  the  case  proceeds,  the  mental  excitement  increases,  the 
patient  talking  incoherently.  This  often  lapses  into  the  so- 
called  "furious"  stage,  during  which  the  patient  is  subject  to 
waves  of  maniacal  delirium,  as  it  were,  attended  with  delu- 
sions and  hallucinations  of  a  frightful  nature.  This  coincides 
with  an  elevation  of  the  temperature,  reaching  in  some  cases 
105°  F.  (40.5°  C.),  a  bounding,  tense  and  rapid  pulse,  flushed 
face  and  eyes,  and  soinetinies  cyanosis.  The  pulse  may  be- 
come small  and  irregular  during  a  spasm  developed  during 
this  stage — a  danger  signal  of  oncoming  cardiac  (coronar}') 
inhibition*   and   somctinics  of   immediate  death.*      Glvcosuria 

mi 

and  albuminuria  are  also  observed  during  this  stage. 

The  period  of  excitement  finally  passes  into  one  of  com- 
parative quietude.  The  j)atient  is  then  able  to  swallow  with  less 
trouble  and  may  be  thought  to  be  recovering.  But  it  is  in  reality 
the  onset  of  the  lethal  or  paraJi/tic  period;  the  cardiac  action 
becomes  weak  and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  shallow  and 
rapid.  The  patient  then  gradually  lapses  into  unconsciousness 
and  coma,  dying  by  syncope  or  in  tlie  midst  of  a  terminal  tetanic 
spasm.  Death  usually  occurs  witliin  the  four  days  following  the 
onset  of  the  convulsive  period,  but  occasionally  the  patient  lasts 
much  longer. 


•  Author'H  conclusion. 
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In  rare  cases,  usually  in  neurotic  or  debilitated  subjects 
or  after  multiple  lacerations,  the  phenomena  are  all  of  the 
paralytic  type.  After  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  dys- 
phagia and  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea  appear,  soon  followed 
by  coldness,  anaesthesia  and  torpor  of  the  extremities,  especially 
the  lower.  Paralysis  follows  and  gradually  becomes  general,  the 
lethal  course  described  above  then  progressing  rapidly. 

The  resemblance  of  rabies  to  tetanus  is  not  only  very  marked,  but 
tetanus  is  sometimes  attended  with  distinct  hydrophobic  symptoms.  In 
two  cases  reported  by  Roberta^"^  and  Van  Spanje,"*  both  in  gardeners, 
in  which  infection  occurred  through  slight  wounds  of  the  face  from 
pointed  sticks,  the  phenomena  were  clearly  those  of  rabies.  Anders  and 
Morgan"*  refer  to  a  case  of  tetanus  reported  by  J.  W.  Ward,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  hydrophobia  was  maintained  several  days.  The  para- 
lytic form  of  rabies,  that  observed  also  in  inoculated  guinea-pi^  and 
other  animals,  the  rabbit,  mouse,  etc.,  is  another  point  of  similarity 
with  tetanus.  As  to  death  occurring  beyond  the  usual  four  days, 
Sweeney  and  Denny^  refer  to  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  on  the 
fourteenth  day  following  the  onset  of  the  rabic  symptoms.  These  au- 
thors correctly  interpret  what  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  carefully 
described  cases  indicates,  when  they  remark:  "The  exaggerated  picture 
of  rabies  in  the  mind  of  the  laity  and  of  physicians  who  have  care- 
lessly read  text-books  on  the  subject  is  never  met  with  in  actual  prac- 
tice. The  barking,  biting,  eiawling  on  all-fours  and  other  extrava- 
gant symptoms  belong  rather  to  the  spurious  or  hysterical  type  of  the 
disease."  In  a  case  of  the  latter  kind  described  by  Fabricius,**  the 
patient  tried  to  bite,  but  he  was  clearly  reproducing  his  conception  of 
what  a  rabid  man  should  do — though  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  attack  of 
alcoholic  delirium  from  which  he  promptly  recovered. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Rabies  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  poison  which  violently  irritates  the  vasomotor 
and  sympathetic  centers.*  The  resulting  intense  constriction  of 
all  arteries  causes  all  the  capillaries  of  the  body  to  become 
correspondingly  engorged  by  the  blood  forced  into  them,  and 
the  spinal  (and  in  some  cases  the  cortical)  cells  being  thus  ren- 
dered hyperjemic,  they  become,  as  in  tetanus,  excessively  irri- 
table.* As  the  sensory  terminals  of  the  peripheral  mucous 
membranes  and  skin  are  also  rendered  hypersensitive  through 
h\T)er8emia  of  their  capillaries,  the  least  irritation  of  the  sur- 
face provokes  a  violent  reflex  spasm.* 

The  ])harynx,  larynx  and  (esophagus  are  the  first  to  react, 
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because  it  is  to  this  region  that  an  external  irritant  is  applied 
when  ingesting  fluids  or  food.  Irritation  applied  elsewhere,  the 
surface,  the  anal  aperture,  etc.,  likewise  produces  spasm  in  theae 
structures  and  in  them  only  at  first  because  they  are  nearest  to 
the  seat  of  the  general  centers  primarily  irritated,  those  in  the 
pituitary  body.* 

The  presence  of  marked  vascular  engorgement  has  been  emphasised 
by  a  large  nuiuber  of  observers.  Van  Gehuchten  and  N^lis,*"  for  in- 
stance, found  "every>%'here  in  the  nervous  system  a  vascular  dilatation" 
and  in  some,  "general  thrombosis  of  the  small  veins  with  an  excessive 
perivascular  infiltration."  Bab(^s^  had  previously  laid  stress  on  this 
condition.  In  a  case  controlled  by  inoculations  in  rabbits. by  Ravenel, 
and  reported  by  Krauss,**  Wadsworth  found  "severe  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  meninges,  numerous  punctate  hemorrhages  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  a  rupture  of  the  pleura.  In  another  caae  proved  by 
inoculations,  J.  Douglas  found  "the  brain  moderately  congested,  also  the 
pons  and  medulla  and  especially  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle." 
Tchernischeff  also  found  small  haemorrhages  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  besides  intense  hypersemia  of  the  white  and  gray  substance  of 
the  cord,  etc.  Finally  Anglade  and  Choireaux,"*  in  a  series  of  compara- 
tive experiments,  found  that  intense  hyperemia  appeared  early  and 
simultaneously  in  the  blood-vessels  and  neuroglia  (which,  as  1  have 
pointed  out,  are  neural  capillaries)  and  that  these  lesions  were  not 
specific  to  rabies,  but  were  observed  in  other  disorders,  including  epi- 
lepsy. As  to  the  throat  and  (esophagus  being  the  seat  of  spasm  earlier 
than  other  structures  being  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  pituitary  body, 
Bradford*^  refers  to  the  fact  that  "a  wound  of  the  face,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  near  the  central  nervous  system,  is  for  that  reason  more  dangeroas." 
The  setifiorium  commune  of  the  posterior  pituitary  is  essentially  the  cen- 
tral motor  svstom  under  tliese  conditions,  as  I  have  shown. 

The  })riTnary  cause  of  rabies  is  a  specific  virus,  the  nature 
of  which  has  not  so  far  been  detenuined,  introduced  into  the 
bitten  tissues  with  tlie  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  i.e.,  the  spasmodic  period,  wliich  usually 
ends  fatally,  de])ends  upt^n  the  antitoxic  efficiency  of  the  bitten 
subject's  blood: — if  this  is  adequate,  as  is  the  case  in  about  84 
per  cent,  of  individuals  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  the  virus  is 
soon  destroyed  and  rabies  does  not  develop;  if  it  is  not,  the 
virus  indirectly  initiates  tlie  disease.*  In  the  latter  case  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  infection  and  the  appearance  of 
rabies  constitutes  the  period  of  incubation,  and  the  duration 
of  this  period  is  therefore  proj)()rtionate  with  the  antitoxic 
properties  of  the  blood.* 


*  Author' tt  roticlusion. 
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During  the  incubation  the  virus  is  likewise  destroyed  by 
the  blood's  auto-antitoxin,  but  only  in  the  arteries,  arterioles 
and  capillaries  that  contain  leucocytes,  because  these  cells  sup- 
ply the  proteolytic  ferment  and  nuclein  which,  with  oxidase, 
form  the  auto-antitoxin.*  As,  conversely,  adrenoxidase-laden 
plasma  devoid  of  leucocytes  circulates  in  the  nervous  elements, 
i.e.,  the  axis-cylinders,  dendrites,  etc.,  the  neuroglia  and  neu- 
roglia-cells  and  all  other  neural  capillaries,  what  virus  pene- 
trates into  them  is  not  destroyed  and  it  accumulates  therein.* 
Hence  the  fact  that  the  virus  is  found  in  the  nervous  system 
and  not  in  the  blood.* 

The  penetration  of  the  virus  into  the  nervous  system  is  a  normal 
Tesult  when,  in  accord  with  my  views,  all  nervous  elements  contain 
plasma  derived  from  the  general  circilation. 

The  minute  quantity  of  virus  that  is  capahle  of  causing  rabies, 
and  its  presence  in  relatively  large  quantities  in  the  nervous  system 
and  some  glands,  and  many  other  facts,  involve  the  need  of  some  organ- 
ism such  as  the  bacillus  tetani  that  is  capable  of  secreting  toxins. 
Bradford***  concludes  a  review  of  the  evidence  to  this  effect  with  the 
statement  that  although  **it  cannot  be  said  that  the  identity  of  the 
organisms  of  rabies  has  been  clearly  established"  ....  '*there  are 
many  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  disease  being  of  microbic  origin.'' 
He  regards  Leblanc's  statistic<i  as  to  the  proportion  of  persons  bitten 
by  rabid  animals,  and  which  place  it  at  10  per  cent.,  as  probably  the 
most  accurate. 

Dubou6*°  is  credited  by  Pasteur**  with  the  statement  that  the 
virus  "propagates  itself  insensibly  even  to  the  central  nervous  system 
along  the  ner>'ous  fibers" — the  first  suggestion  to  this  effect  confirmed 
^  Roux  and  many  others.  Pasteur,  Burdach,  Catani,  Di  Vestea  and 
Sfagari***  and  others  also  found  that  the  intra-ner\*ous  inoculation  was 
the  more  effective  in  producing  the  disease  experimentally. 

The  attenuation  of  the  virus  obtained  by  Pasteur  by  inoculating 
monkeys  in  succession  has  not  so  far  be?n  explained:  it  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  auto-antitoxin — the  proteolytic  triad — 
in  the  blood  of  these  animals.*  Xo?"  has  the  manner  in  which  the  prophy- 
lactic effects  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  are  produced  been  shown:  As 
I  have  previously  pointcnl  out,**  "the  extract  of  desiccated  cord  injected 
raises  the  anterior  pituitary  body's  functions  to  their  normal  standard 
and  sustains  them  until  alf  danger  i«  past."  In  other  words,  it  stimu- 
lates the  test-organ  and  the  blood  of  the  exposed  subject  is  rendered 
sufficiently  rich  in  antitoxin  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  virus.  That 
it  is  upon  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  adrenal  system,  therefore,  that 
the  development  of  rabies  deponds,  is  obvious. 

The  time  finally  comes,  however — weeks  in  some,  months 
in  others — when  the  gradual  decline  of  catabolic  activity  due  to 
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this  inhibition  of  the  adreno-tliyroid  mechanism  by  the  virus, 
])rovoke8  so  great  an  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood 
tliat  notwithstanding  its  torpor,  the  test-organ  is  caused  to  react.* 
Tlie  adrenals  and  tlie  thyroid  apparatus  being  stimulated,  the 
blood  receives  a  large  excess  of  adrenoxidase  and,  as  a  result,  a 
corresponding  surplus  of  trypsin  and  leucocytes,  the  source  of 
nucleo-proteid  granules.*  Tlie  th\Toid  apparatus  being  also 
and  simultaneously  activated,  thyroidase  accumulates  in  the 
blood  along  with  the  phagocytes  produced  during  the  leucocy- 
tosis.*  On  the  whole,  the  blood  suddenly  becomes  laden  with 
auto-antitoxin  and  germicidal  cells,  to  destroy  the  virus  if  pos- 
sible.* If  this  supreme  effort — which  marks  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease — fails,*  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  virus  con- 
tinues and  death  soon  follows. 

The  reaction  to  the  accumulation  of  these  toxic  wastes, 
in  other  words,  is  the  spasmodic  period  of  the  disease,  the  fully 
developed  rabies.*  This  disease  differs  only  from  tetanus  in 
that  the  toxaemia  is  more  profound,  and  in  that  the  virus  tends, 
owing  to  its  paralyzing  influence  on  the  nerve-centers,  to  limit 
the  convulsions  of  the  extremities.  The  paralytic  phase  of  the 
disease  coincides  with  the  time  when,  the  virus  having  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  it  paralyzes  the  central  nervous  system.* 

Tlio  true  action  of  the  virus  is  clearly  il lustra t-t'd  by  the  so-called 
"paralytic"  form  of  rabies  first  describecl  by  Van  Swicton,  in  1771. 
Anders*"^  refers  to  this  disease  iis  follows:  "In  man  there  is  a  para- 
lytic form  of  rabies,  but  it  is  rare  as  compared  with  the  delirious  or 
psychic  type.  Thirty  cases  have  been  re|X)rted  by  Gamaleia,  and  it  is 
apt  to  follow  deep  and  multiple  bites.  The  paralysis  l)egins  near  the 
part  bitten  and  spreads  until  it  becomes  general,  finally  involving  the 
respiratory  centers."  If  the  virus  is  a  direct  spasmogenic  agent,  why 
should  the  large  quantities  introduced  fail  to  produce  spasm?  Experi- 
mental inoculation  points  in  the  same  direction.  In  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs  and  other  herbivora,  the  paralytic  form  is  the  prevailing  one,  as  is 
well  known.  In  rabbits,  Di  Vestea  and  Zagari  observed  that  **from  the 
fifth  day  after  infection,  the  temperature  rises  with  light  febrile  move- 
ments, to  fall  suddenli/  with  the  coming  on  of  the  first  paralytic  sjTnp- 
toms  until  the  resulting  death."  We  have  in  the  febrile  state  the  reac- 
tion of  the  ndreno-thyroid  center,  but  the  convulsions  witnessed  in 
carnivora  fail  to  appear.  This  obviously  shows  that  the  spasms  are  in 
reality  grafted  upon  the  true  disease. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — If  an  extromity  is  hitten,  a  liga- 
ture should  be  placc^d  ininu'diatcly  above  the  lesion  to  encourage 
blooding  and    reduce   the   amount   of  virus  distributed   by  the 

♦  Authdr's  conrlusioti. 
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afferent  vessels.  The  wounds  and  all  their  recesses  should  then 
be  carefully  cleansed  and  then  asepticized  with  hydrogen  per- 
oxide,  or  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
Cauterization  is  of  distinct  value;  nitrate  of  s^ilver  has  been 
highly  recommended,  and  pure  carbolic  acid  likewise.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  that  opening  of  the  wound  under 
anaesthesia  and  thorough  cauterization  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
gave  the  best  results. 

Gowers*"  states  that  "it  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  ever  occurs 
if  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  immediately  plunged  into  a  wound." 
Youatt""*  considers  nitrate  of  silver  sufficient;  having  obtained  a  fail- 
ure in  a  single  case  out  of  400.  F.  Cabof^  conducted  a  series  of  com- 
parative experiments  to  determine  which  was  the  best  cauterizing  agent, 
and  concluded  that  fuming  nitric  acid  was  the  most  effectual  substance 
for  cauterization,  and  that  it  was  of  great  value  if  employed  within 
the  first  24  hours.  J.  C.  Vaughan'*®  states  that  a  couple  of  drops  suffice 
in  the  wound  made  by  a  tooth.  The  slough  soon  separates,  leaving  a 
clean  wound  which  heals  readily. 

Agents  Which  Increase  the  Bactericidal  and  Anti- 
toxic Properties  of  the  Blood. — Pasteur's  preventive  inocu- 
lations, we  have  seen,  owe  their  virtue  to  their  stimulating  in- 
fluence upon  the  adreno-thyroid  center;  they  enhance,  there- 
fore, the  efficiency  of  the  body's  auto-protective  functions.* 
The  earlier  the  treatment  is  begun  the  better;  as  soon  as  the 
wounds  are  treated  as  above  and  dressed,  the  patient  should  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  Pasteur  Institute.  The  dog  should  not  be 
killed,  since  the  non-development  of  rabies  in  the  animal  within 
a  few  days  affords  proof  that  the  bites  were  benign. 

Pasteur  Institutes  have  been  established  in  New  York,  313  West 
Twenty-third  Street;  Baltimore,  corner  of  Saratoga  and  Calvert 
Streets;    Chicago,  228  Dearliorn  Avenue. 

Other  prophylactic  measures  have  been  suggested.  Bouchard  used 
successfully  in  animals  a  fluid  obtained  by  filtration  from  rabies-infec- 
ted nerve- tissue.  Bab^s,  in  collaboration  with  Lepp,  Cerchez  and  Tele- 
secu,"*  likewise  conferred  immunity  in  animals  with  a  serum  of  inocu- 
lated dogs — a  result  also  reached  by  Tizzoni,  in  collaboration  with 
Schwartz*'*  and  Centanni,*'*  with  sera  obtained  from  rabbits  .ind  sheep. 
These  agents  have  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  profession.  Tlie 
serum  recommended  by  Tizzoni  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Bab^s; 
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but  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained  from  herbivora  suggests  the  reason  lor 
this :  being  poor  in  antitoxin,  the  blood  of  these  animals  is  rich  in  vims. 
Bab^H's  serum  obtained  from  Camivora  is  less  dangerous,  the  yirulenoe 
of  the  virus  being  mitigated  by  the  potent  antitoxin  found  in  the  blood 
of  such  animals;  but  in  the  Pasteur  method  the  material  used  at  first 
is  obtained  from  spinal  cords  in  which  the  virus  has  been  rendered 
inactive,  and  it  is  only  when  (from  my  viewpoint)  the  blood  has  thiu 
been  rendered  richer  in  antitoxin  that  the  virulent  cords  are  used.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  least  dangerous  method  of  its  kind. 

P.  B.  lladley*^*  wrote  recently:  "Of  1608  cases  treated  at  the  New 
York  Pasteur  Institute  previous  to  I90I,  only  four  gave  symptoms  of 
disorders  which  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  treatment.  Three  had 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks; 
one  patient  had  facial  paralysis  lasting  four  weeks.  ^  All  of  these 
cases  made  uneventful  recoveries.  The  anti-rabic  vaccinations  may 
cause  a  slight  nervousness  among  neurasthenic  and  hysterical 
persons;  but  these  disturbances  are  never  serious  and  are  extremely 
rare.  As  to  actual  fatalities,  records  show  that  out  of  1367  persons 
treated  at  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute  in  the  years  1890  to  1900 
there  were  nine  deaths,  a  mortality  of  0.05  per  cent.  In  1900,  from 
January  to  September,  at  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute,  there  were  921 
cases  treated  and  two  deaths,  representing  a  mortality  of  0.1  per  cent 
From  October  1,  1904,  to  October  1,  1900,  there  were  486  treatments  with 
one  death,  representing  a  mortality  of  0.206  per  cent.  Reports  from  other 
institutes  show  about  the  same  results;  and  finally,  a  compilation  of 
statistics  from  the  reports  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  for  the 
last  twenty  years  shows  that,  out  of  20,000  treatments,  the  mortality 
rate  has  been  0.25  per  cent." 

Unfortunately  not  every  one  can  bear  the  direct  and  traveling 
expenses  which  the  Pasteur  treatment  involves,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  the  Pasteur  Institutes  are  few.  The  .need  of  equally  active  prophy- 
lactic agents,  offering  also  the  advantages  of  being  within  the  reach  of 
any  physician,  is,  therefore,  very  great. 

When  the  s])asiuoclic  or  second  stage  of  rabies  is  allowed 
to  develop,  the  patient  is  practically  doomed,  liis  auto-protective 
functions  lacing  virtually  })aralyzed.*  It  is  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  preventive  measures,  therefore,  that  his  life  depends* 
Both  the  virus  and  the  toxic  wastes  being  destroyed  by  the 
blood's  auto-antitoxin,  and  thyroid  extract  causing  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  latter,  this  remedy  not  only  meets  the  conditions 
of  a  powerful  proj)hylactic,  but  being  available  everywhere,  its 
use  may  be  begun  at  once;  3  grains  (0.19  gm.)  sliould  be 
given  every  two  hours,  in  adults.*  As  its  untoward  effects  are 
due  to  vasoconstriction  of  the  cardiac  coronaries,  which,  when 
excessive,  inhibits  the  heart,*  the  action  of  the  remedy  should 
be  watched:  and  if  the  pulse  become  weak  or  dyspmpa  appear, 
the  dose  should  bo  reduced.  After  the  second  day,  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)   three  times  a  day  after  meals  suflSce  to  sustain  the 
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antitoxic  activity  of  the  blood  above  the  normal  standard — 
above,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  required  to  destroy  the 
virus.* 

The  pathological  kinship  between  rabies  and  tetanus,  and  the 
remarkable  effects  of  thyroid  extract  in  the  tetanic  convulsions  that  fol- 
low extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  distinctly  point  to  this  remedy  as  valu- 
able in  this  connection.  We  have  seen  that  the  proportion  of  adren- 
oxidase  can  be  gauged  by  the  coagulation  time  and  that  thyroid  extract 
rapidly  increases  the  blood's  coagulating  properties,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  adrenoxidase  betokens  a  corresponding  increase  of  antitoxin. 
Strychnine,  we  have  seen,  likewise  enhances  the  formation  of  oxidase. 
Fleet-Surgeon  Thorpe***  recently  ascertained  that  a  remedy  used  success- 
fully by  the  Chinese  not  only  as  a  prophylactic,  but  as  a  cure  in  the 
early  stages  of  developed  cases,  was  a  species  of  strychnos  seed  which, 
on  analysis,  gave  the  characteristic  tests  of  brucine  and  strychnine,  the 
former  being  in  excess.  In  India,  an  insect  closely  related  to  the  ordi- 
nary cantharis  vesicatoria  is  used  with  success,  according  to  Kotak.*** 
This  coincides  with  the  Russian  method,  i.e.,  hypodermic  injections  of 
potassium  cantharidate,  Vao  ^  Vm  grain  (0.001  to  0.002  gm.),  or 
tincture  of  cantharides,  10  minims  (0.6  gm.)  three  times  daily.  Garlic 
is  extensively  used  by  the  Arabs.  All  these  agents  are  powerful  adreno- 
thyroid  stimulants — though  all  much  less  so  than  thyroid  extract. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  observers  have  found  that  in  vitro  the  blood 
destroyed  the  virus  in  from  15  to  22  hours;  but,  as  previously  stated, 
such  experiments  have  but  little  value,  the  adrenoxidase  being  promptly 
reduced  by  the  phosphorus-laden  nucleo-proteid  in  the  plasma. 

Among  other  agents  which  powerfully  stimulate  the  adrenal 
center  and  enhance,  therefore,  the  production  of  auto-antitoxin, 
are  the  iodides,  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  digitalis.  The 
first  named  most  nearly  approximates  thyroid  extract  as  a 
prophylactic*  Less  active  as  adrenal  stimulants  are  strychnine 
and  quinine;  but  by  stimulating,  in  addition,  the  vasomotor  and 
motor  centers,  and  causing  general  vasoconstriction,  they  cause 
accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  including 
those  around  the  injured  area,  where  the  auto-antitoxin  can  best 
destroy  the  virus.*  Cocaine  suggests  itself  as  an  efficient  pro- 
tective agent  in  this  connection,  but  the  danger  of  initiating 
the  cocaine  habit  should  be  borne  in  mind.* 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  drives  the 
blood  towards  the  periphery  and  thus  overcomes  a  localized  accumula- 
tion of  pathogenic  organisms,  their  toxins  and  detritus,  is  well  shown 
by  its  effect  in  the  treatment  of  furuncle.  Even  if  the  boil  is  one  of 
a  long  scries,  3  grains  (0.18  gm.)  every  three  hours  cause  a  flushed 
face,  tinnitus,  headache,  etc.,  after  eight  or  ton  doses.  \Mien  this  stage 
la  reached,  the  furuncle  rapidly  recedes.  In  some  of  my  cases  it  began 
to  do  so  after  the  sixth  dose.  This  method  should  not  be  used  in  sub- 
jects in  which  arteriosclerosis  is  likely  to  be  present.     Smaller  doses, 

•  Author' n  conrlufiion. 

"•Thorpe:    Lancet.  May  14,  1904. 

"•KoUk:    Indian  Med.  Record.  Feb.   15.  1893. 
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say  2  grains  (0.13  gm.)  with  1  grain  (0.065  gm.)  of  thyroid,  given  in 
the  same  manner,  soon  increase  the  proportion  of  oxidase  in  the  blood 
without,  in  the  average  case,  causing  either  tinnitus  or  the  other  phe- 
nomena mentioned.  Cocaine  miglit  be  used  in  the  manner  I  have  mdi- 
cated  under  "Coca  and  Cocaine.*' 

Heat  is  a  powerful  prophylactic.  By  exposing  the  bittrai 
extremity  of  the  body  to  a  vapor  bath  until  free  sweating  occurs, 
blood  is  not  only  drawn  to  the  surface  and  the  injured  area, 
but  the  proteolytic  activity  of  its  antitoxin  is  greatly  enhanced.* 
The  chances  of  insuring  destruction  of  the  virus  are,  therefore, 
correspondingly  increased.*  Its  immediate  use  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  another  sitting,  after  the  blood's  antitoxin  will 
have  been  augmented  by  means  of  thyroid  extract  or  one  of  the 
above-named  adrenal  stimulants.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  proteolytic  activity  of  ferments  in  auto- 
antitoxin  is  greatly  increased  by  a  marked  rise  of  temperature.  The 
use  of  the  vapor-bath  was  recommended  by  Buisson,  and. has  been  used 
successfully  in  many  instances.  Tlie  unsatisfactory  explanations  given 
as  to  its  physiological  action,  and  its  use  by  laymen,  have  caused  the 
method  to  fall  into  disrepute.  But  Shepard'"  has  collected  a  number  of 
bona  fide  instances  in  whicli  it  had  been  used  successfully  by  physicians 
not  only  as  a  preventive,  but  also  in  fully  developed  cases.  My  inter- 
pretation of  its  physiological  action  accounts  for  tnese  results. 

Irrespective  of  the  Pasteur  method,  the  foregoing  measures  appear 
to  me  ample  to  prevent  the  development  of  rabies  in  subjects  bitten  by 
rabid  animals. 

As  in  tetanus,  the  diet  is  an  important  feature  of  the  mor- 
bid process.*  The  fact  that  the  spasmodic  stage  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  occur  in  some  herbivora,  points  to  tlie  need  of  avoiding 
the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  derived  from  animal  foods,  i,e., 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  moat  until  all  danger  is  past.*  The 
{)aticnt  should  also  drink  water  freely  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
elimination  of  end-products  of  metabolism. 

Treatment  of  Heveloped  Rabies. — In  the  light  of  my  views, 
the  measures  recommended  for  the  corresponding  stage  of 
tetanus  are  as  applicable  in  rabies.  The  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  page  144(). 

If  used  promptly,  i.e.,  during  the  premonitory  stage,  these 
measures,  supplenientod  by  otliers  described  below,  may  turn 
the  tide  in  favor  of  the  patient.  As  the  saliva  in  cases  of  de- 
vel()j)ed  rabies  has  been  proved  to  be  infectious,  the  attendants 
should  carefully  cover  any  abrasitm  that  they  may  have  on  the 
hands  or  face. 


♦  Author" H  ronrlusion. 

»»^Shepard:     Jour.   Amer.   M«d.   Assoc.   Oct.  23,  1897. 
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Ag  mercury  and  iodide  stimulate  most  actively  the  adrenal 
center,  it  is  apparent  that  thyroid  gland  must  be  effective  in 
rabies  as  it  is  in  tetany,  but  in  larger  doses,  since  the  virus 
tends  to  paralyze  the  test-organ.*  Either  of  the  former  agents 
may  be  used  when  the  thyroid  extract  cannot  be  obtained.* 

Again,  inasmuch  as  the  spasmogenic  agent  is  in  rabies,  as  it 
is  in  tetanus,  an  autotoxin,  the  antitetanic  serum  meets  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  It  should  be  used  in  large  doses,  however,  and 
injected  into  the  median  basilic  vein.*  Many  of  the  successful 
eases  reported  had  been  bled;  but  as  bleeding  alone  provokes 
tetany  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  fluid  in  which  the  spasmo- 
genic autotoxin  is  dissolved,  it  should  be  promptly  supplemented 
by  intravenous  injections  of  saline  solution. 

That  spontaneous  cure  may  occur  has  been  shown  experimentally 
by  Hogyes.***  Out  of  159  animals  in  which  the  virus  was  injected  in 
fatal  doses,  recovery  occurred  in  13  instances  in  which  Pasteur  preven- 
tive inoculations  were  used.  Tlie  seven  animals  treated  by  the  Pas- 
teur method  recovere<l.  Laveran***  and  Chantemesse*^  have  likewise 
reported  bona  fide  cases  which  le*^  them  to  conclude  that  rabies  was  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Although  the  many  cases  cured  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  suggest  the  possibility  of  errors  in 
diagnosis,  the  fact  remains  that,  according  to  Lucas  Benham,"*  mercury 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  50  instances  of  recovery  cited.  Illing- 
worth""  recommends  intramuscular  injections  of  the  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury with  sodium  iodide  (1  to  50 ) . 

The  use  of  saline  solution  was  praised  by  Magendie  many  years 
ago.  The  '•easons  adduced  in  favor  of  Baccelli's  carbolic  acid  treatment 
obtain  as  well  in  rabies,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
prove  very  efficacious  in  this  disease,  since,  as  observed  by  Blasi  and 
Travali,  the  virus  is  easily  destroyed  by  antiseptics,  especially  creolin. 
Moreover,  the  oral  use  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  DOclat  and  Peyroulx*^  as  a  prophylactic. 

The  vapor-hath  has  occasionally  given  good  results  even 
when  the  convulsive  period  was  well  advanced.  During  the 
premonitory  stage,  the  procedure  may  be  carried  out  readily,  but 
when-  the  convulsions  have  begun,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
fasten  the  patient  to  the  bed  or  chair. 

Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  as  previously  stated,  the  proteo- 
lytic, i.e.,  antitoxic,  property  of  the  blood  is  greatly  enhanced  by  heat. 
Kellogg"*  states  that  "the  effect  of  the  vapor-bath  upon  the  body  tem- 
perature is  very  profound,  the  rwtal  temperature  rising  in  the  course  of 
20  or  30  minutes  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4  degrees."     Again,  "the  axillary 

•  Author' n  vtmvluMion. 

«»  Hdgyes:    Orvosl  Hetilap,   vol.   v.   p.   36,   1889. 

"•Laveran:    Semaine  niMicale,   vol.   xl,   p.   180,   1891. 

» Chantemease:    Ibid.,   vol.   xl.   p.   180,   1891. 

■»*  Lucaa  Benham:    Lancet.   Mar.  1  to  15.  1890. 

•"  ininjpworth :     "Abortive  Treatment."  p.   19.   1888. 

•»  D4clat  and  Peyroulx:    "L'acide  ph^nlque."  Paris,  1874. 

•M  Kellogg:    "Rational  Hydrotherapy,"  p.  7ai.  1901. 
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temperature  rises  more  rapidly  and  to  a  higher  point  than  the  rectal 
temperature."  Obviously  tlie  bath  inhibits  for  a  time  the  elimination  of 
heat  and  thus  provokes  a  temporary  fever,  which,  like  all  febrile  pro- 
cesses, serves  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  elements* 

Buisson's  own  case  hardly  warrants  the  diagnosis  of  rabies;  bat 
instances  of  unmistakable  rabies  in  which  the  Buisson  method  was  sws 
cessfully  employed  were  observed  by  Leon  Petit,  Hermance,  Cameron, 
Gray  and  others.*^  Some  of  these  used  the  Turkish  bath;  but  as  Kel- 
logg says:  "The  temperature  of  both  the  rectum  and  the  axilla  rises 
much  more  quickly  in  the  vapor-bath  than  in  the  Turkish  or  dry  hot 
air  bath."  Others  apply  the  cold-sheet  after  the  vapor-bath;  but  this 
imposes  upon  the  patient  an  unnecessary  hardship,  and  drives  the  blood 
into  the  deeper  vessels,  including  neural  capillaries.  The  longer  blood 
is  kept  in  the  peripheral  capillaries,  the  longer,  of  course,  the  virus  and 
the  spasmogenic  auto  toxins  will  be  exposed  to  the  blood's  proteolytic 
action. 

Measures  Which  Control  Spasm. — Here,  again,  the 
measures  recommended  for  the  corresponding  stage  of  tetanus 
are  indicated,  but  only  when  their  use  is  necessary  to  arrest  the 
spasms  or  reduce  tlieir  violence  while  the  blood's  auto-antitoxin, 
augmented  by  either  of  the  remedies  mentioned,  is  counteracting 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  virus.*  The  latter  is  in  reality 
the  death-dealing  agent  in  rabies,  and  to  destroy  it  should  be 
our  aim.*  The  bromides,  chloral  and  kindred  drugs  being 
themselves  paralysants,*  amyl  nitrite  inhalations  are  preferable, 
though  the  former  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  rule. 

A  ten-per-ccnt.  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochl orate  sprayed, 
not  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  wasted  owing  to  great  amount 
of  saliva  secreted,  hut  into  the  nasal  cavities  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible, su«:gests  itself  as  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  prevent  parox- 
ysms.* It  trickles  down  the  post-nasal  cavitiej?  and  the  pharyn* 
^eal  wall  and  by  anaesthetizing  the  superficial  st^nsory  terminals 
of  the  latter,  inhibits  the  intense  reflex  irritabilitv  so  manifest 
in  this  reirion.* 

Osier*-"*  nHHimmnids  the  local  application  of  cocaine,  but  the  'quan- 
tity of  saliva  in  the  mouth  aiul  the  irritability  of  the  phar\Tix  render  this 
measure  very  ditlieult.  Free  spraying  into  the  nosie  while  the  patient 
is  in  the  rtvumln^nt   |K>sition  is  readily  accomplished. 


•   \uthtn-'A  ronriuKinn. 

**  Cited  bv  Shepard:     L'h'.  oit. 

»  Osier:    "PracUce  of  Medicine,'  third  ediUon.  p.  229,  1898. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELA- 
TIONS  TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS {Continued). 

PAIN-CAUSING   DISORDERS   DUE   TO   HYPOACTIVITY   OP   THE 

ADRENAL  SYSTEM. 

Balfour*  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  referring  to  the  patho- 
genesis of  gout:  ^^Vith  all  our  increased  accuracy  in  details, 
it  does  not  appear  that  our  ideas  of  what  gout  really  is  are  any 
clearer  or  any  better  defined  than  those  of  our  forefathers/*  If 
anything,  the  obscurity  surrounding  this  question  may  be  said 
to  have  become  greater,  more  recent  investigations  having  over- 
thrown those  which  ten  years  ago  seemed .  of  great  promise. 
Even  these  modem  products  of  the  laboratory  evidently  rest 
upon  a  very  weak  foundation,  for  Graham  Lusk  in  a  recently 
published  work^  (1906),  closes  a  review  of  purin  metabolism  in 
gout  with  the  suggestive  remark  that  "present-day  doctrines 
concerning  metabolism  in  gout  may  shortly  become  entirely 
obsolete  through  new  and  far-reaching  discoveries."  In  truth, 
the  labor  that  physiological  chemists  have  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, though  fruitful  as  to  valuable  experimental  facts,  has  re- 
mained sterile  as  to  final  results,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  they  persist  in  ignoring  the  cardinal  functions  of  the 
adrenal  secretions  in  metabolism  and  in  the  life  process  itself, 
where  their  work  has  proven  as  futile.  Indeed,  Lusk  a' so  writes^ 
in  this  connection:  "However  clearly  fornmlated  the  laws  of 
metabolism  may  be,  and  many  of  them  are  as  fixed  and  definite 
as  are  any  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  still  the  primary 
cause  of  metabolism  remains  a  hidden  secret  of  the  living  bio- 
plasm." It  is  only  by  a  broad  and  generous  conception  of  all 
available  lines  of  knowledge  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  solve  these 
great  problems  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  involve  several 
of  the  scourges  of  mankind. 

^  Balfour:    Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  June.  1898. 

'Graham  Luak:    "The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition."  p.  287,  1906. 

•Graham  Lusk:    Ihid.,  p.  297. 
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In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  show,  not  only  that  the 
internal  secretions,  as  1  interpret  tlieir  functions,  play  a  domi- 
nant role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  gout,  but  also  in  two  other  pain- 
ful disorders  closely  allied  to  this  disease,  migraine  and  neuritis, 
including  neuralgia. 

GOUT  AND  GOUTY  DIATHESIS. 

Synonyms. — As  to  Gout:  Podagra,  As  to  the  Gouty 
Diathesis:    the  Gouty  Habit;    Uriccemia;   Lithcemia. 

Deflnition. — The  ''gouty  diathesis''  is  a  chronic  disorder  of 
metabolism,  due  to  inability  of  the  adrenal  system  to  insure, 
through  its  active  agent,  the  auto-antitoxin  (leucoc3rtic  and  plas- 
matic), the  conversion  of  food  nuclein  into  harmless,  eliminable 
end-products.  This  inability  may  be  actual,  i.e.,  duo  to  hypoac- 
tivity  of  either  of  the  organs  of  the  adrenal  system ;  or  passive, 
these  organs,  though  normal,  being  unable  to  provoke  the  for- 
mation of  sufficient  auto-antitoxin  to  insure  catabolism  of  the 
excess  of  wastes  with  which  the  lymph  and  blood  are  burdened 
when  overeating  is  indulged  in.  In  either  case  the  blood  con- 
tains more  or  less  toxic  wastes  of  the  purin  type,  which  incite 
the  various  disorders  usually  ascribed  to  the  gouty  diathesis.* 

Acute  gout  is  the  indirect  result  of  an  exacerbation  of 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  due,  in  turn,  to  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  \vast(^s  which  a^^i^fravate  this  renal  disease.  The  free 
excretion  of  the  sodium  salt  of  uric  acid,  sodium  biurate,  bein<r 
j)rov(»nted,  its  crvstals  accuunilate  in  great  part  in  the  joints, 
owing  to  the  absence  in  tlie'r  synovia,  under  normal  conditions. 
of  auto-antitoxin  and  i)hagocytes.  The  acute  attack  is  incited 
by  a  local  inflaminatorv  process  which  entails  the  ])resence  of 
these  defensive  agents  and  tlie  conversion  of  sodium  biurate  into 
simpler  products,  especially  urea,  to  facilitate  their  excretion. 
If  this  process  is  imperfectly  carried  out,  the  sodium  biurate 
accumulates  about  the  joints,  forming  tophi.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology.— An  attack  of  acute  gout  is 
generally  preceded  by  j>rrwonlf(n-j/  symptoms,  i.e.,  disorders  of 
digestion,  anorexia,  flatulence,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  vertigo, 
irritability — or  the  converse^,  mental  torpor  and  drowsiness — 
palpitations  with  a  tense,  hard  and  sometimes  irregular  pulse, 

*  Author's  definition. 
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obstinate  constipation,  irritative  cough,  tinnitus  aurium,  mus- 
cular cramps,  neuralgia,  perversions  of  sensation,  especially  at 
the  extremities,  chilliness,  etc.  Any  of  these  symptoms  may 
occur  in  groups  which  may  be  said  to  vary  with  each  case,  each 
sufferer  having,  so  to  say,  his  own  set  of  precursory  signs. 
These  usually  cease,  however,  immediately  before  the  onset  of 
the  aciite  attack;   in  fact,  the  patient  may  feel  unusually  well. 

These  phenomena  do  not  always  culminate  in  an  attack  of 
gout;  they  are  the  expression  of  a  condition  which  has  been 
termed  lithwmiay  uratwmia,  uricacid(vmia,  uricwmia,  etc.,  which 
may  appear  as  readily  in  subjects  who  have  never  suffered  from 
acute  gout,  as  in  those  who  have.  In  the  former,  however,  the 
svinptoms  are  less  marked :  the  tense,  hard  pulse  is  replaced  by 
a  slow  pulse,  and  irritability  with  depression  of  spirits,  gastric 
disorders  with  marked  acidity  and  nausea,  constipation,  vertigo 
and  throbbing  headache,  constitute  the  symptom-complex  in  the 
average  case.  Eczema  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  hay-fever, 
migraine,  asthma,  pharjTigitis,  and  many  other  disorders  have 
been  ascribed  to  litha?mia. 

The  onset  of  the  acute  attack  usually  occurs  at  night,  the 
patient  being  awakened  by  a  very  intense  pain  in  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe.  Other  articulations,  those  of 
the  great  toe  of  the  other  foot,  the  fingers,  knees,  elbows,  etc., 
mav  then  become  involved  in  the  morbid  process.  Anv  of  these 
joints  may  be  the  seat  of  the  initial  attack,  especially  if  pre- 
viously injured.  The  affected  joint  becomes  the  seat  of  great 
tension  and  throbbing,  and  the  excruciating  pain  is  still  further 
intensified  by  the  slightest  touch  or  motion.  After  a  few  hours, 
i.e.,  towards  dawn,  relief  is  experienced,  and  the  patient,  after 
perspiring  freely,  is  able  to  sleep.  Some  pain  is  experienced 
during  the  succeeding  day,  when  the  affected  joint  is  found 
swollen,  shining,  tense  and  very  tender.  The  acute  pain  only 
recurs  the  following  night  and  thereafter  each  succeeding  night, 
with  daily  remissions,  until  the  attack  passes  off. 

During  the  acute  attack,  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
raised,  i.e.,  100°  to  102°  F.  (37.8°  to  38.0°  C.)  and  the  pulse 
likewise  from  80  to  100.  In  the  affected  joint,  however,  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  the  temperature  being  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  body  at  large,  sometimes  as  much  as  G°   F. 
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(3.3°  C).  Though  thirst  is  usually  marked,  anorexia  and  eYcn 
aversion  for  solid  foods  are  often  correspondingly  great.  There 
is  nausea,  rarely  accompanied  by  vomiting,  and,  as  a  rule,  con- 
stipation. The  urine  presents  almost  typical  changes:  it  is 
scanty,  acid  and  highly  colored,  its  specific  gravity  being  high. 
Uric  acid  and  urates  are  precipitated  on  standing.  The  urine 
of  subjects  suffering  from  "lithaemia"  or  "uricacidaemis"— the 
so-called  gouty  diathesis — presents  precisely  the  same  character- 
istics.    Albumin  and  sugar  are  also  present  during  acute  attacks 

of  gout. 

As  the  attack  progresses,  the  affected  joint  or  joints  become 
somewhat  oedcmatous — a  symptom  especially  noticeable  when 
large  joints  are  involved.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  all  the 
acute  symptoms  begin  to  recede;  the  inflamed  joint  gradually 
becomes  less  painful,  and  desquamation  occurs,  the  pain  being 
replaced  by  tenderness,  itching — sometimes  quite  severe — and 
stiffness. 

Such  an  attack  usually  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days,  but  remis- 
sion may  appear  and  greatly  prolong  it.  This  is  apt  to  occur 
in  cases  of  long  standing.  When  complete  recovery  is  reached, 
the  patient  may  be  in  better  health  than  before  the  attack. 

Recurrence  of  a  seizure  may  at  first  take  place  only  after  a 
year,  ])ut  the  intervals  usually  become  shorter  as  time  progresses 
until  the  attacks  recur  repeatedly  in  a  t\^'elve-montli.  As  they 
l)e(M)nie  more  frequent,  the  pain  loses  its  severity,  but  the  patient 
steadily  becomes  weaker,  the  joints  do  not  as  readil}^  resume 
their  freedom  of  action,  and  may  remain,  in  fact,  swollen  and 
sensitive,  the  case  lapsing  into  one  of  chronic  gout. 

In  asthenic  cases  of  long  duration  metastasis  sometimes 
occurs,  the  so-called  wcfnsfniic  or  rctrocedeni  gout,  the  symj>- 
toins,  including  the  pain,  in  a  joint  suddenly  disappearing,  to 
reappear  abruptly  in  some  internal  organ,  the  heart,  brain,  stom- 
ach, testicles,  bladder  or  parotid  gland.  When  the  heart  receives 
the  brunt  of  the  attack,  its  action  becomes  irregular  and  there  is 
severe  pra'cordial  pain  and  dyspiuea.  The  most  prominent  cere- 
bral manifestations  an»  violent  excitement  with  severe  headache, 
or,  conversely,  hebetude;  these  may  he  associated  with  the  gas- 
tric metastatic  sym])toms,  namely,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with 
severe    gastro-intestinal    pain    and    marked    weakness.     In    the 
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other  organs  named  the  phenomena  are  those  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, viz.,  cystitis^  orchitis  and  parotitis.  Metastatic  gout  of 
the  heart  and  brilin  has  been  attended  by  sudden  death. 

Chronic  gout  generally  occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  cases 
weakened  by  repeated  attacks,  particularly  in  those  of  long 
standing,  and  in  aged  subjects.  The  affected  joints  then  fail  to 
undergo  resolution  and  remain  stiff  and  swollen.  Tophi  or 
hard  masses  of  urates  then  form  over  them,  causing  them  to 
become  nodulated  and  greatly  deformed.  So  great  are  these 
accumulations  in  some  instances  that  dislocation  of  the  joint  is 
caused.  The  skin  may  also  be  stretched  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
sometimes  breaks,  allowing  the  chalky  masses  to  fall  out  or  to 
remain  exposed.  When  the  large  joints  are  the  seat  of  these 
accumulations,  they  become  rigid,  and  the  patient  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  cripple.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  softer  structures,  the  periosteum,  tendons,  bursae,  etc.,  are 
invaded  by  the  morbid  process.  Almost  any  portion  of  the 
body,  in  fact,  may  become  the  seat  of  deposits,  the  eyelids,  the 
cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  nose,  the 
skin,  etc. 

Pathogenesis. — The  cause  of  the  symptoms  attributed  to 
a  "gouty  diathesis''  and  of  those  witnessed  in  acute  gout,  is  in- 
adequate catabolism  of  certain  food-products.  As  the  efficiency 
of  all  catabolic  (i.e.,  digestive)  processes  in  the  body  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  adrenal  system,  it  is  primarily  to  the  inability 
of  this  system  to  provoke  the  formation  of  enough  adrenoxidase, 
nuclein  and  tr}^psin — auto-antitoxin — that  the  morbid  process 
is  due.* 

The  inadequacy  of  the  adrenal  system  is  only  relative,  i.e., 
is  not  due  to  actual  functional  debility  of  the  adrenal  center  and 
other  organs  of  the  adrenal  system,  in  most  cases  of  "lithtemia" 
or  gout  caused  by  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food  and  wines 
containing  considerable  alcohol,  etc.*  Even  the  excessive  stim- 
ulation to  which  the  adrenal  center  is  submitted  in  such  cases, 
as  shown  by  the  resulting  arterial  tension,  the  peripheral  hyper- 
apmia,  the  congested  face,  etc.,  is  inadequate  to  free  the  blood  of 
toxic  wastes  by  breaking  them  down  to  simpler  and  benign  end- 
products.* 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  however:  those  in  which  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  present,  those  due  to  insuflBcient  food  and 
scjualor  (**poor  man's  gout'^)  or  to  over^'ork,  physical  or  men- 
tal, or  to  chronic  lead-poisoning,  both  "lithaemia*^  and  gout, 
acute  or  chronic,  are  the  result  of  actual  functional  weakness  of 
the  adrenal  system,  and  to  the  imperfect  catabolism  of  waste- 
products  which  this  entails. 

This  relegates  the  primary  cause  of  gout  to  a  nerve-center,  that 
of  the  adrenals,  which  governs  all  nutritional  processes.  Cullen,  over 
thirty  years  ago,  attributed  to  the  nervous  system  the  primary  rftle  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  gout.  I^ven,  of  Paris,*  Mortimer  Granville,*  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth  and  others  have  strongly  urged  the  same  view,  i.e.,  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  patliogenic  elements  was  the  result  of  a  neu- 
rosis. Vindevogel,  of  Brussels,*  more  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  the 
central  disorders,  i.r.,  "an  cnfeeblement  or  lessened  activity  of  the 
trophic  nervous  centers,  and  a  loss  of  equilibrium  between  the  processes 
of  assimilation  and  disassimilation,  by  which  the  products  of  disintegra- 
tion are  rendered  incomplete  or  toxic  to  the  economy.'* 

The  pathogenic  iniluence  of  debility  of  the  adrenal  center  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  connection  between  lead  and  gout,  urged  by  Garrod 
(1859),  Dickinson,  Lancereaux,  Rosenstein,  I>eyden  and  others.  NoU^ 
court,'  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  found  that  it  followed 
slow  intoxication,  that  it  appeared  at  about  the  same  age  as  ordinary 
gout,  i.e.,  during  the  fourth  decade,  and  that  the  gouty  diathesis  evoked 
bv  lead  could  be  transmitted  bv  horeditv.  Now,  Lemoine  and  Joire*  had 
previously  ascertained  that  the  metal  interfered  uHth  catabolism,  thus 
favoring  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and  urates.  Ltithje*  found  the 
blood  loaded  with  uric  acid  in  saturnine  gout — a  fact  which  available 
knowledge  could  not  explain.  It  is  clearly  accounted  for,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  lead  markedly  depresses  the  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  center,  and,  therefore,  the  production  of  adrenoxidase.  The 
])aralytic  phenomena,  the  wrist-drop,  the  wasting,  etc..  also  show  that 
it  re<luees  nutrition,  i.e.,  tliat  its  action  is  a  debilitating  one.  Bou- 
chard has  |)ointed  out  that  ^out  is  a  result  of  "slowed'*  nutrition,  i.r.j  of 
inliibited  nietaholism.  "Poor  man's  gout"  likewise  exemplifies  the  influ- 
ence of  impaired  nutrition  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 

The  gastro-iutostiiial  disorders  obsorvod  in  urica>mic  or 
gouty  subjects  are  tlio  normal  outcome  of  the  imperfect  gastric 
juice  and  auto-antitoxin  ])roduccd,  since  the  gastric  glands,  as 
well  as  the  pancreas,  arc  themselves  inadequately  nourished  when 
the  su])ply  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  is  subnormal.*  This 
applies  likewise  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines:   hence   the  gastric   dilation   and   constipation,  the  post- 

*  Author' H  concluftion. 
*  Leven:     Med.    Record,   May  2r.,  IHSS. 

•^  Mortimer  GranviUe:  Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Feb.  15-22,  Mar.  1,  1893. 
"Vindevogel:  "Nature,  Causes,  and  Conditions  of  Gout,"  Brussels,  1892. 
"  Nob^court:     Semaine   m^d..   Apr.    2'.\.  18f>7. 

8  Lemoine  and  Joire:     Gazette  niedicale  de  Paris,  8  s^rie,  T.  i,  pp.  1,  13,  ^ 
1892. 
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prandial  discomfort,  the  nausea,  the  acidity,  the  flatulence,  etc., 
observed  in  such  cases.*  These  are  not  manifestations  of  gout : 
they  are  the  expression  of  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  gov- 
erning center  of  nutritional  processes,  i.e.,  the  adrenal  center.* 

The  gastro-intestinal  digestive  functions  being  imperfect, 
the  products  of  digestion  are  correspondingly  unfitted  for 
absorption.  As  it  is  this  material  which  the  digestive  leuco- 
cytes take  up  in  the  intestinal  canal  for  conversion  into  nucleo- 
proteid  granules,  i.e,,  into  living  tissue-chromatin,  they  become 
laden  not  only  with  what  products  of  digestion  are  suitiible  for 
assimilation,  but  also  with  products  that  have  been  imperfectly 
digested.*  The  leucocytes  thus  gamer  in  the  alimentary  canal 
materials  which  are  foreign  to  their  own  intrinsic  functions  and 
which  ultimately  become  the  pathogenic  elements  of  gout.* 

That  broken-down  leucoc3^i:e8  can  be  the  source  of  the  pathogenic 
elements  of  gout  was  suggested  by  Korbaczewski/'*  who  held,  however, 
that  there  was  a  constant  proportion  between  the  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles and  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted.  The  latter  conclusion  was 
refuted  by  Kolisch"  and  others,  and  is  likewise  defective  from  my  stand- 
point, since  we  are  dealing  with  a  physiological — and  therefore  momen- 
tary— leucocytosis  which  invariably  attends  digestion,  and  not  with  the 
leucocytosis  that  occurs  during  disease,  though  Chalmers  Watson" 
found  myelocytes  in  the  blood  in  the  interval  and  during  an  acute  attack. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  leucocytes  are  now  the  recognized  source 
of  the  pathogenic  elementa  of  acute  gout,  especially  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Burian  and  Schur^  and  Marks'*.  The  latter  obser\'er  found, 
moreover,  that  an  increase  of  uric  acid  excretion  occurred  immediately 
after  meals.  This  coincides  with  clinical  observation.  A.  Robin,"  for 
instance,  considers  "the  leucocytic  origin  of  uric  acid  as  definitely 
settled"  and  says,  referring  to  great  meat-eaters:  "The  blood  contains 
an  enormous  quantity  of  leucocytes.  This  is  what  is  termed  digestive 
leucocytosis." 

On  reaching  the  tissues,  or  rather  the  pericellular  lymph- 
spaces,  the  leucocytes  deal  out  their  nucleo-proteid  granules,  and 
these  are  absorbed  normally  bv  the  tissue-cells,  and  converted 
into  living  substance,  i.e.,  chromatin.*  In  addition  to  these 
physiologically  normal  elements,  however,  the  leucocytes  simul- 
taneously secrete  products  of  disintegration  formed  in  these  cells 
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out  of  the  imperfectly  digested  food-stuflfs  absorbed  by  them  in 
the  alimentary  canal.*  Their  two  products  differ  totally,  there- 
fore, in  that  the  granules  are  useful  bodies  built  up  by  the  leuco- 
cyte, while  the  abnormal  substances  are  products  of  disintegra- 
tion ejected  by  the  cell  as  unfit  for  the  elaboration  of  living  sub- 
stance.* 

The  identity  of  these  wastes  depends  upon  the  stage  of  dis- 
integration they  have  reached  when  excreted  by  the  cell,  and 
this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  digestive  actiWty  of  the  intra- 
leucocytic  ferment:    (l)'\Vhen  the  adrenal  system  is  debilitated 
and  the  production  of  adrenoxidase  is  deficient,  the  cell  is  itself 
poorly  supplied  with  this  substance  and  the  heat-energy  liberated 
through  its  reaction  with  the  cellular  nuclein  is  inadequate  to 
raise  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  cytase,  i.e.,  the  cell's  own 
proteolytic  ferment,  to  its  full  potency.*    As  a  result,  imperfect 
disintegration  occurs,  and  the  materials  ejected  by  tlie  leuco- 
cyte* are  intermediate  waste-products,  i.e.,  alloxuric  or  purin 
compounds:  xanthin,  hypoxantliin,  purin,  adenin,  etc., — all  de- 
rived from  nucleins  (and  not  from  proteids).     Several  of  these 
bodies,  especially  xanthin  and  livpoxanthin,  are  poisonous;  they 
are  not  only  the  pathogenic  elements  of  the  so-called  "gouty 
diathesis,"  "uriciemia,"  "lithaBmia,"  etc.,  but  they  also  play  an 
imj)ortant  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  migraine  and  other  disor- 
ders.    (2)    When,  conversely,   the   adrenal  system  is  adequate 
and  an  ample  suj)ply  of  adrenoxidase  is  available,*  the  proteo- 
lytic process  ia  carried  on  further,  and  instead  of  the  toxic  inter- 
mediate wastes  just  referred  to,  the  leucocytes  excrete  a  sub- 
stance which,  though  not  poisonous  in  itself,  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  provoke  acute  gout,  namely,  uric  acid. 

The  fact  that,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  leucocytes 
ingest  food-products  to  convert  them  into  tissue  elements,  harmonizes 
various  dis(?ordant  views.  ITorbaczewski  believed  that  nucleins  were  not 
tlie  direct  source  of  uric  acid;  he  concluded,  however,  that  they  pro- 
voked Ieuco<*\i;osis,  and  that  these  leucocytes,  when  broken  up,  were  the 
source  of  the  uric  acid.  Since  the  latter  has  been  known  to  originate 
directly  from  nucleins,  this  interpretation  has  been  generally  discarded. 
Still,  the  prevailing;  view,  as  stated  by  Hammarsten,  ia  that  "the  uric 
acid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  product'd  from  nuclein  bases,  is  in  part  derived 
from  the  nucleins  of  the  destroyed  cells  of  the  Ijody  [tissue  cells]  and 
in  part  from  the  nucleins  or  free  bases  introduced  with  the  food."  If, 
however,  as  I  liave  |>ointed  out.  it  is  the  function  of  the  leucocytes  to 
ingest  all  food-i)roducts,  uric  acid  is,  as  was  suggested  by  Horba<^wski, 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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derived  from  these  cells  (mainly  secreted  by  them  with  their  granules 
in  the  lymph-spaces,  according  to  my  interpretation),  though  derived 
from  nucleins,  m  accord  ^ith  his  opponents.  Even  his  belief  that  leuco- 
cytosis  played  a  part  in  the  process  is  warranted,  provided  we  consider 
it  a  digestion  leucocytosis.  Horbaczewski  can  be  said  to  have  been 
radically  wrong  only  in  believing  that  uric  acid  was  not  derived  directly 
from  nucleins. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  problem  is  the  identity  of  the 
process  through  which  the  nucleins  are  converted  into  xanthin,  uric 
acid  and  other  purin  compounds.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief  that 
"oxidation"  is  tne  direct  agent,  I  attribute  this  rOle,  in  keeping  with  the 
riewa  advanced  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  to  a  trypsin-likc  enzyme  whose 
nucleolytic  activity  is  sustained  by  heat-energy  liberated  by  the  inter- 
action of  adrenoxidase  and  nuelein  secreted  by  leucocytes.  This  view 
harmonizes  with  modem  experimental  evidence  in  the  present  connec- 
tion as  it  did  when  studied  in  its  relations  to  the  digestive  process  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  leucocytes  and  the  tissue  cells,  as  may  be  shown 
hy  a  few  salient  facts. 

The  process  of  uric  acid  formation  described  by  Kossel  and  Fischer 
was  reviewed  in  the  first  volume."  Brieflv,  they  showed  that  the  allox- 
uric  or  purin  compounds,  including  xanthm,  hypoxaiithin,  etc.,  and  uric 
acid,  were  disintegration- products  of  the  nucleins,  nueleo-proteids  or 
nucleic  acid  of  many  articles  of  food.  Horbaczewski  then  found  that 
the  purin  compounds  could  be  converted  into  uric  acid,  and,  moreover, 
that  when  spleen  pulp,  which  is  rich  in  nuelein,  was  fed  to  man  or  ani- 
mals, the  output  of  uric  acid  was  increased.  Krfiger  and  Schmid"  then 
found  that  when  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  guanin  or  adenin  was  adminis- 
tered to  men,  the  output  of  uric  acid  was  likewise  augmented.  These 
facts  clearly  point  +0  food-nucleins  as  the  source  of  uric  acid  and  to  the 
latter  as  an  advanced  disintegration-product. 

That  a  digestive  ferment  is  the  active  factor  in  the  process  is  sus- 
tained by  recent  research.  Mendel,'*  for  example,  says  in  a  recent  ^1^06) 
paper:  "Enzymes  are  no  longer  thought  of  exclusively  as  agents  of  the 
digestive  apparatus;  they  enter  ever^^where  into  the  manifold  activities 
of  cells  in  almost  every  feature  of  metabolism*' — a  fact  fully  in  accord 
with  the  functions  I  have  ascribed  to  the  "digestive  triad."  On  page  139 
of  the  first  volume  I  wrote :  "Horbaczewski,  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
obeen-ed  that  splenic  pulp,  allowed  to  digest  several  hours  with  blood 
at  the  body  temperature,  gave  ri»e  to  a  marked  increase  of  uric  acid  and 
nuelein  bases,  but  that  the  relative  amounts  of  these  products  depended 
entirely  upon  the  degree  of  oxidation."  In  other  words,  simple  digestion 
— and  therefore  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen — gave  xanthin  and  hyjwxan- 
thin;  the  addition  of  oxygf^n,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  the  formation 
of  uric  acid.  Now,  the  constituents  of  the  triad  were  obviously  present: 
the  phosphorus-laden  nuelein  in  the  splenic  pulp;  the  adrenoxidase,  ren- 
dered very  active  by  an  artificial  supply  of  oxygen,  in  the  red  corpuscles 
and  plasma;    and  the  tr^'psin  in  the  leucoeytes  and  plasma. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  tissues  contain  a  ferment 
capable  of  converting  purin  bases  into  uric  acid.  Such  was  found  to  be 
the  case  recently  by  Sclnttenhelm."  Alcohol  inhibited  the  action  of  this 
ferment — precisely  as  it  does,  we  have  seen,  that  of  adrenoxidase.  More 
to  the  point,  however,  was  the  observation  of  Burian,**  that  muscles,  and 
particularly  the  liver  and  sple;«n,  contain  an  oxidase  which  can  convert 
hypoxanthin  into  uric  acid.     This  process  also  re<iuircs  a  frw  supply 

*•  Cf.  vol.  !,  p.  137  et  ncq.  ^  ^^^ 
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of  ox^'gen.  That,  in  view  of  these  experimental  facts,  a  deficient  sapplj 
of  adrenoxidase  should  entail  an  accumulation  of  these  toxic  wasta  in 
the  body  is  self-evident. 

Uric  acid,  though  itself  harmless,  becomes  pathogenic  when, 
owing  to  imperfect  elimination,  from  any  cause,  it  is  allowed  to 
accuTiiu'.ate  in  the  body.     It  may  then  give  rise  to  acute  gout 

An  important  pathogenic  factor  in  this  connection  is  gran- 
ular atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  a  condition  in  which  the  permeabil- 
ity of  these  organs  is  more  or  less  reduced.  It  occurs  in 
individuals  who  have  suffered  during  a  prolonged  j>eriod  from 
the  so-called  "uric  acid  diathesis,''  Lc,  individuals  in  whom, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  blood  is  more 
or  less  laden  with  purin  compounds.*  These  bodies,  xanthin, 
paraxanthin,  adenin,  guanin,  etc.,  are  not  only  toxic,  but  they 
irritate  sufficiently  the  renal  epithelial  elements,  while  being 
eliminated,  to  provoke  after  a  given  time  the  local  organic 
lesions  which  interfere  with  the  free  excretion  of  uric  acid. 

A  temporary  accumulation  of  these  poisons  in  the  blood 
during  an  exacerbation  of  lithsemia  may  also  cause  a  sufficiently 
marked  renal  congestion  to  interfere  with  the  free  elimination 
of  uric  acid  and  thus  provoke  an  access  of  gout. 

As  is  well  known,  considerable  uric  acid  is  found  in  the  blood 
in  leukapmia ;  and  yet  those  cases  do  not  suffer  from  ^ut.  In  these  cases 
tho  kidneys  arc  ptTnioable.  Conversely.  Levison,^^  who  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  tho  patliological  importance  of  renal  lesions  in  gout,  writes: 
**In  all  doscribod  cases  of  gout  in  which  the  post-mortem  examination  is 
nientiono<l.  the  kidneys  have  been  found  diseased,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
tliey  were  .sufVering  from  granular  atrophy.'*  Luff,  moreover,  found 
uratic  deposits  in  41  cases  out  of  77  cases  of  granular  kidney.  Levison 
also  states  that  in  all  such  cases,  "the  power  of  elimination  of  the  kid- 
neys as  regards  uric  acid,  as  well  as  various  other  substances,  is  dimin- 
ished." and  that  "the  conscijuence  of  this  defective  elimination  of  uric 
acid  is  its  retention  in  the  blood  (von  .Jaksch)."  Since  these  lines  were 
written  cases  of  gout  and  lithirmia  have  been  reported  in  which  no  renal 
lesions  were  found  after  death,  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  kidneys  readily  become  congested  under  chemical 
irritation,  it  is  evident  that  their  ])ermeability  may  readily  be  com- 
pose<l  during  life,  though  no  lesions  be  discernible  post-mortem. 

That  purin  compounds,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  adenin  and  guanin, 
are  the  renal  irritants,  wtiile  uric  acid  per  se  is  not,  was  first  shown 
bv  (Jaucher,  in  18S4.  This  was  fullv  confirmed  bv  Kolisch,=^  whose  cnn- 
elusion  was  based  on  observations  which  included  experiments  by  Tandler. 
The  renal  lesions  thus  producetl  artificially  were  found  by  Paltauf  and 
Albrecht  to  be  identical  with  those  found  in  gout.  C'roftan^  also  found 
that  lK)th  xanthin  and  hy]M>xantliin.  when  injected  hyi)odermically  in  the 

*  Author's  cnncluxion. 

2*  Lovlson:     Sajous's  "Analyt.   Cy<lo.   of  Pract.   Mod.."  vol.  iil,  p.   350,  1899. 

22Kollarh:     Mod.   Press  and  Circular.  D(m\   is,   isi+n. 

23Croftan:     Jour.   Amor.    Mod.   Assoc.   July  S,  1899. 
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strength  of  0.3  to  0.7  per  cent,  watery  solution,  for  a  period  of  several 
months,  produced  granular  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  convoluted  tubules  and  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  tlio 
intertubular  capillaries. 

If  renal  lesions — or  inilammatory  impermeability — are  necessary  to 
provoke  gout,  lead-gout  should  likewise  he  attended  with  such  lesions. 
Levison,  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Charcot,  Binet,  Coen  and 
d'Ajutolo,  and  to  clinical  observations  *'in  persons  exposed  to  lead- 
poisoning/*  says  that  **one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  s^-mptoms  of 
this  disease  is  a  pathological  change  of  the  renal  tubuli  conducive  in 
rather  a  short  time  to  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidneys."  Moreover, 
Garrod,"*  and  others  since,  found  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  cases  of 
chronic  lead-poisoning.  As  lead  depresses  the  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  center,  and  inhibits,  therefore,  the  formation  of  adrenoxidase, 
the  cause  of  the  renal  lesions  is  the  same  as  in  gout,  i.e.,  inadequate 
cleavage  of  ingested  nucleins  and  the  production  of  xanthin,  hypoxanthin, 
etc.  Again  does  it  become  evident,  therefore,  that  gout  is  primarily 
due  to  any  toxic  capable  of  causing  adrenal  insufficiency. 

In  the  ''gouty  diathesis"  or  ''lithcrmia'!  some  of  the  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  primary  depression  of  the  adrenal  system. 
namely,  the  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  as  already  stated,  the 
vertigo,  the  depression  of  spirits  and  the  slow  pulse — all  mani- 
festations of  inadequate  oxygenation.*  Other  s}*mptoms,  how- 
ever, are  the  result  of  the  imperfect  eatabolism  which  this  inade- 
quate oxygenation  entails,  the  pathogenic  agents  thus  formed 
being  poisonous  intermediate  wastes  of  undetermined  nature, 
but  which  include  xanthin,  paraxanthin  and  other  purin  bases. 
Tliey  do  not  include  uric  acid,  however,  since  this  substance  is 
the  normal  end-product  of  nuclein  eatabolism,  which  is  as  harm- 
less in  itself  and  as  readily  eliminated  by  the  kidnevs  as  is  the 
normal  end-product  of  proteid  eatabolism,  urea.  Among  the 
symptoms  produced  by  these  toxic  subcatabolic  wastes  are  those 
due  to  the  penetration  of  the  poisons  into  the  axis-cylinders, 
cell-bodies,  dendrites,  and  other  nervous  elements,  along  with 
the  adrenoxidase  circulating  through  them.*  Hence  the  migrain- 
ous headache,  the  neuralgia,  the  shooting  pains,  or  the  opposite 
states:  anaesthesia  and  other  panesthesias,  and  also  the  extreme 
nervous  irritability  so  frecjuently  observed  in  these  cases. 

The  symptoms  of  the  so-called  "irregular"  or  "atypical 
gonV  observed  in  lithamnc  subjects,  and  which  sometimes  alter- 
nate with  attacks  of  true  gout,  are  due  to  the  same  subcatabolic 
poisons,  including  also  xanthin  and  other  purin  compounds,  but 
not  to  uric  acid.     In  addition  to  the  litha»mic  symptoms  just 


•  Aiithfir's  ronr?ii<iion. 
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enumerated,  these  poisons  give  rise  to  eruptions  and  pruritus 
(as  excretion  products) ,  flushes  of  heat,  sometimes  limited  to  the 
palms  and  soles,  muscular  pains,  especially  in  the  back,  and 
inflammatory  phenomena  in  various  organs,  i.e.,  the  bronchi, 
pericardium,  bladder,  gums,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  vascular  walls, 
leading  to  arteriosclerosis.  Many  other  disorders,  migraine, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  eclampsia,  etc.,  in  which  these  subcatabolic 
poisons  play  the  leading  role  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

In  both  of  the  above  sjudromes — ^which  in  reality  differ 
only  in  name — certain  of  the  phenomena  are  due  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  subcatabolic  poisons  upon  the  centers  in  the  pitui- 
tary.* The  flushes  of  heat  and  a  febrile  process  in  which  the 
temperature  is  raised  two  or  three  degrees  F.  are  often  con- 
comitant general  phenomena  which  point  to  excitation  of  both 
the  adrenal  center  and  the  sympathetic  center,  and  to  increase 
of  the  propulsive  activity  of  all  arterioles.*  Fever  denotes  here 
an  effort  to  raise  the  nucleolytic  activity  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  its 
asset  in  auto-antitoxin,  and  tlius  to  convert  the  subcatabolic 
poisons  into  uric  acid,  i.e.j  into  a  benign  eliminable  end-pro- 
duct.* 

Uric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  man  and  other  camivorous 
mammalia,  and  abundantly  in  that  of  birds.  In  the  latter  and  in  the 
scaly  amphibians,  in  fact,  "the  preatcr  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine," 
as  stated  by  Hammarsten,  "occurs  in  this  form."  It  is  eWdent  that  in 
these  animals  it  occurs  as  a  terminal  waste-product,  that  as  such  it  is 
itself  non-toxic,  and,  finally,  that  it  is  eliminated  physiologically,  that  is 
to  say,  without  injuring  the  kidneys  or  any  other  organ.  That  uric 
acid  is  non-toxic  even  in  large  doses  was  shown  experimentally  by 
Bouchard.^  This  was  fully  confirmed  by  Croftan,**  lx)th  as  to  large 
cpiantities,  and  as  to  small  (luaiitities  given  hy|)odermically  a  long  time. 
I.e..  three  months.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  kidneys  in  the 
animals  of  the  latter  series  revealed  no  abnormalities.  Dv*posits  of 
urates  were  found  in  none  of  the  structures  examined,  including  the 
synovial  membranes  and  joints. 

We  have  seen  that  xanthin  paraxanthin,  etc.,  produced  marked 
irritation  of  the  kidneys;  Salomon.-"^  Filehne,^  Pachkis  and  Pal**  and 
Rachford.*'  have  shown  that  these  substances  can  provoke  various  ner- 
vous disorders,  including  migraine,  muscular  rigidity,  tonic  8pa.sms,  and 
also  marked  arterial  tension,  arteriosclerosis,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis  and 
rigor  mortis.  Paraxanthin  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  case  of  mi- 
graine which  lapsed  into  "epileptoid'*  tonic  spasms,  described  by  Rach- 
ford,  reproduced  the  latter — "almost  a  tetanus" — in  mice.  Salomon 
found  that  0.0005  gm.    (Via.  gr-)    sufliced  to  tetanize  a  mouse  fatally. 

•  Author'H  concluMion. 
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Croftan,*^  moreover,  found  in  all  so-called  uric  acid  disorders,  ''an  abso- 
lute increase  over  the  normal  of  the  sum  of  uric  acid  and  alloxuric 
baaes"  and  considers  the  latter  as  the  only  true  pathogenic  agents.  He 
also  attributes  their  formation  to  deficient  oxygenation,  for  *if  oxy- 
Ipeoation  is  sufficient,"  says  this  investigator,  **we  have  the  formation. of 
uric  acid;  this  is  the  normal  process.*'  This  obviously  brings  us  back 
again  to  debility  of  the  adrenal  system  as  the  primary  cause  of  all 
flo-ealled  **uricacidsmias." 

These  facts  indicate,  moreover,  that  xanthin  and  paraxanthin  are 
not  only  renal  irritants,  but  also  intense  neural  excitants.  These  phe- 
nomena are  readily  accounted  for  since  I  have  shown  that  the  blood- 
plasma,  the  carrier  of  these  poisons,  circulates  in. the  neural  elements 
themselves,  axis-cylinders,  the  fibrils  of  the  cell-bodies,  the  dendrites,  etc. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  acute  gout  are  similar  to 
those  of  "lithaemia"  and  "irregular"  gout  and  are  due  to  the 
same  subcatabolic  poisons.  Here,  however,  the  pathogenic  in- 
fluence of  xanthin,  paraxanthin,  etc.,  assumes  the  primary  role. 
//  is  to  the  renal  disorder  evoked  by  these  poisons  that  the  attack 
of  acute  gout  is  due  when  the  quantity  excreted  is  sufficient  to 
provoke  marked  hyperemia  or  inflammation,  whether  the  kid- 
neys be  previously  diseased  or  not.*  Hence  the  facts  (!)•  that 
the  premonitory  signs  cease  before  the  onset  of  acute  attack, 
(2)  that  they  are  not  always  followed  by  an  access,  or  (3)  that 
between  the  premonitory  signs  and  the  onset  of  acute  gout 
there  is  usually  a  period  of  relief  and  well-being — all  the  result 
of  a  more  or  less  complete  renal  elimination  of  the  alloxuric 
poisons  with  what  proportion  of  them  may  have  been  further 
catabolized  into  uric  acid.*  The  attack  of  gout  fails  to  develop 
if  the  kidneys  are  left  ])ermeable  after  this  eliminatory  process; 
conversely,  it  develops  if  the  renal  congestion  produced  is  suf- 
ficiently active  to  inhibit  markedly  the  excretion  of  uric  acid 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  retained  in  the  body  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities. 

Although  renal  disease  is  probably  present  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  gout,  as  we  have  seen,  it  cannot  itself  l>e  the  direct  cause 
of  the  attack,  since  the  latter  would  be  (f)ntinuou8 — in  keeping  with  the 
renal  lesion.  As  the  average  attack  usually  lasts  but  a  few  days  and  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  health,  it  is  evident  that  a  temporary  exacer- 
bation of  the  local  lesions  or  an  ephemeral  inflammatory  process  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  it.  Xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  etc.,  being  irritants  of  the 
renal  elements,  become  normal  causes  of  this  temporary  morbid  pro- 
eess,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  'arge  doses  of  uric  acid 
given  orally  or  hypodermically,  are  harmless. 

Although  under  these  conditions,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  or  its 
salts  during  the  attack  must  vary  with  the  functional  efficiency  of  the 
diseased  kidneys,  the  nuclcolytic  activity  of  the  blood,  etc.,  and  therefore. 
to  a  great  extent,  in  different  cases,  and  at  different  times  in  the  course 
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of  a  given  case — ^as  observed  clinically — the  fact  remains  that  various 
authors  have  noted  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  uric  acid  excretion  imme- 
diately before  the  acute  attack.  His,'*  for  example,  found  that  while  the 
average  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  lithiemic  ^subjects  was  similar 
to.  that  excreted  by  healthy  persons,  "an  acute  attack  of  gout  was  pnc- 
tically  invariably  introduced  by  a  very  marked  depression  in  the  qusn- 
tity  of  uric  acid,  or  even  its  complete  disappearance.  This  occurred  on 
the  day  before  the  attack  in  10  instances,  two  days  before  the  attack  in 
2  instances,  and  three  days  before  the  attack  in  3  instances.*'  This  is 
explained  by  the  course  of  events  outlined  in  the  general  text;  the 
uric  acid  accumulated  in  the  body  (owing  to  increasing  renal  inflammt- 
tion)  during  the  one  to  three  days  preceding  the  attack,  and  the  latter 
broke  out  as  soon  as  the  volume  of  uric  acid  reached  a  suilicient  le\'el. 

Although  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  all  parts  of  the 
organism,  uric  acid  accumulates  in  iluids  such  as  the  synovia  of 
joints,  lymph,  etc.,  and  tissues  such  as  cartilage,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, bursaB,  etc.,  because  it  is  not  as  actively  exposed  therein  to 
the  substances  which  in  the  blood  serve  to  antagonize  its  mor- 
bid effects.*  Gout  being  in  reality  a  febrile  disease,  and  the 
expression  of  an  autoprotective  function,  the  blood  becomes 
loaded  with  defensive  materials,  namely,  leucocytes  capable  of 
acting  not  only  as  phagocytes,  but  also  as  the  purveyors  of  the 
trypsin  and  nuclein  which,  with  the  adrenoxidase  dealt  out  by 
the  red  corpuscles,  constitute  the  auto-antitoxin.*  As  uric  acid 
can  be  further  catabolized  under  these  conditions  to  still  simp'er 
products,  urea,  alhintoin,  glycoc^oll,  and  other  bodies  more  read- 
ily excreted  bv  the  cont^osted  kidneys  tlian  uric  acid,  the  blood, 
especially  while  in  transit  through  the  liver,  is  kept  relatively 
free  of  uric  acid  as  long  as  the  febrile  process  lasts.  Not  so. 
however,  with  the  joints  (and  nerves)  and  other  structures 
enumerated.  In  synovia,  tor  exani[)le,  the  red  corpuseles  and 
leucocytes  are  a])sent  under  normal  conditions,  and  uric  acid 
failing  to  be  destroyed  tlierein  as  elsewhere,  it  accumulates  in 
the  joint.*  During  the  attack  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  an  exuda- 
tion containing  many  leucocytes,  l)ut  as  compared  to  the  blood, 
very  few  red  cor|)uscles.  As  the  local  supply  of  adrenoxidase, 
of  which  these  cells  are  the  carriers,  is  deficient,  the  heat  energ}' 
available  to  raise  the  catabolic  efficiency  of  the  trypsin  is  far 
below  that  of  the  blood,  and  the  curative  process  is  slow  in  pro- 
portion. Hence  the  fact  tliai  the  tem]>erature  of  an  aflFecte<l 
joint  in  gout  is  sometimes  as  much  as  (1°  F.  (;5.3°  C.)  lower 
than  that  of  the  bodv  at  larirc* 
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In  the  joint  affected  tlie  lesion  is  that  of  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation^  involving,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  softening 
of  the  exposed  cartilage,  and  penetration  therein  of  the  acicular 
crystals  of  the  sodium  salt  of  uric  acid,  i.e.,  sodium  biurate. 
The  curative  process  therein  is  a  counterpart  of  that  carried  on 
in  the  blood.  It  is  efficient,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the 
activity  of  the  adrenal  system  is  marked,  i.e.,  in  proportion  as 
the  relative  volume  of  adrenoxidase,  nuclein  and  trypsin  in  the 
fluids  is  great.*  As  leucocjiosis  is  likewise  comniensurato,  all 
else  being  equal,  with  the  adrenal  activity,  there  is  (1)  breaking 
down  of  the  uric  acid  salt  into  simpler  products,  especially  urea, 
by  the  auto-antitoxin,  and  (2)  phagocytosis  of  the  detritus — ^the 
cartilage  being  left  somewhat  granular.* 

A8  stated  by  Lazarus  Barlow,**  "it  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
by  quantitative  analysis  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  at 
its  maximum  immediately  before  ;in  attack  of  gout,  and  diminishes  imme- 
diately after  the  attack  has  subsided.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  the  crystalline  sodiimi  biurate  is  actually  foimd  in  joints 
that  have  been  the  seat  of  gouty  inflamnintion,  is  sufficient  evidence 
toat  gout  depends  upon  the  retention  of  uric  acid."  Analysis  of  these 
statements,  which  are  based  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  will  indicate  that  my  interpretiition  of  the  process — 
that  8ubniitt€»d  above — is  in  accord  with  experimental  evidence,  besides 
harmonizing  with  the  conclusions  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

"The  power  of  the  animal  organism  to  catabolize  uric  acid  like 
other  nitrogenous  c<mi pounds"  is  considered  by  Mendel,  "one  of  the 
fruits  of  mo<lern  research  which  has  profoundly  changed  our  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  purin  metalwlism."  Wohler  and  Frerichs,** 
Wiener"  and  others  have  shown  that  uric  acid  could  be  destroyed  in 
great  part  in  the  organism,  and  more  or  less  completely  converted  into 
urea.  Salkowski,  Mendel,  Brown,  Minkowski  have  pointed  to  allantoin 
as  an  important  product  of  uric  acid,  Wiener  to  glycocoll,  etc.  Chas- 
sevant  and  Richet,**  Ascoli*'  and  others  found  that  the  liver  played 
a  very  prominent  part  in  this  process.  Schittenhelm"  recently  found 
that  two  sets  of  ferments  were  concerned  in  this  process,  one  of  which 
hydrolyses  and  detaches  the  ammonia  group,  while  the  other  oxidizes 
and  breaks  down  the  uric  acid.  The  former  is  obviously  the  trypsic 
ferment  and  the  latter  adrenoxidase.* 

That  the  joints  should,  conversely,  be  the  seat  of  slow  catabolism. 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  during  active  inflammation  the  local 
temperature  is  relatively  low.  Thus,  Balfour"  refers  to  "the  absence  of 
excessive  heat  in  joints  afTected  with  gout"  and  to  the  fact  that  "some 
observers  have  found  such  joints  lower  in  temperature  than  surround- 
ing  parts."     Dj'ce   Duckworth*"   observed   a    difTerence   of   five   degrees. 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 
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James  Tyson^^  also  says  that  *'the  local  temperature,  notwithstanding  the 
sensation  of  heat,  is  five  or  six  degrees  below  that  of  the  axilla  at  the 
same  time." 

The  urine  often  shows  clearly  the  presence  of  renal  obstruction: 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  scanty,  highly  colored,  etc.  While  the  uric  add, 
excreted  in  twenty- four  hours  before  and  during  the  attack,  may  be 
markedly  reduced,  as  emphasized  by  Bartel,  Dyce  Duckworth  and 
others,^^  having  obtained  but  0.2  to  0.5  gm.  (3  to  8  grains)  from 
100  gms.  (3Vs  ounces)  of  urine  (which  in  health  gives  1  to  IJ^  gm.), 
along  in  some  cases  with  all  excremcntitious  products,  the  end  of  the 
attack  is  characterized  by  a  free  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  which 
continues  several  days.  Still,  the  clinical  evidence  on  this  score  is  quite 
contradictory.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  catabol- 
izing  properties  of  the  blood  and  the  degree  of  renal  disorder  may  be 
said  to  vary  with  each  case. 

When  tbe  uric  acid  salts  or  biurates  accumulated  in  joints 
(and  elsewhere)  fail  to  be  adequately  broken  down  to  sirapler 
products,  they  accumulate  in  situ,  forming  tophi.     At  first  mor- 
tar-like and  soft,  these  nodules  gradually  harden,  and  as  succeed- 
ing accumulati(m8  occur,  the  joints  become  increasingly  anky- 
losed  and  distorted.     The  development  of  tophi,  i.e.,  of  chronic 
gout,  is  due  to  debility  of  the  adrenal  system,  i.e.,  to  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  body-fluids  of  the  "digestive  triad,^'  i.e.,  of  auto- 
antitoxin,  of  the  sensitizing  thyroidase,  and  of  the  phagocytic 
leuco<;yti»s  whose  mission  is  to  prevent  such  accumulations  by 
ridding  the  regions  attacked  of  all  detritus.* 

We  liave  seen  that  chronic  gout  occurs  in  cas<»8  weakened  by  re- 
I)eatod  attacks  and  in  aged  individuals — all  subjects  in  whom  debility  of 
the  adrenal  svsteni  is  self-ovidont.  As  stated  bv  Ix»vison,  "the  urine  in 
ehronie  gout  is  pale  and  watery"  and  contains  "casts  of  renal  tubuli, 
hyaline  or  granuhited,"  evidenee  of  marked  renal  implication,  while  "the 
patients  an^  weak  and  i)ale."  Indeed,  as  taught  by  Bouchard"  over 
twenty  years  ago,  the  phenomena  often  observed  in  chronic  gout,  anlcma, 
cardiac  lesions,  cerebral  and  gastric  disorders,  etc.,  are  in  reality  renal, 
and  the  patient  dies  of  his  renal  disease. 

Treatment. — Measiuks  Indicated  DruiKo  an  Acite  At- 
tack.— Hoi  ween  the  use  of  '^flannel  and  patience"  recoinmended 
by  Cullen  and  the  modern  local  hot-air  bath  at  300°  F.  and 
a])ovo,  applied  to  tlic  airectod  joint,  are  many  devices  such  as 
ilio  liot  douclic,  tlie  local  sweat  ])ack,  the  local  vapor  bath, 
radiant  heat,  the  hot  dry  ])ack,  etc.,  the  application  of  hot 
alcoliol,  hot  anodyne  liniments,  etc.,  w^hich,  when  judiciously 
employed,  j)r()ve  very  elTicacious.     The  mode  of  action  of  heat 

*  Author' H  ((tnrUision. 

*' .Inmoa  Tyson:     "Practice  of  Medicine."  third   edition,   p.  785,   1905. 
"  Rartcl.   Duckworth   and  others:     Cited   by  Pfolffer:    l«aiicet.   Jan.  3,   1891. 
*•'' Bouchard:    "Mai.   par  ralentissement  de  la  nutrition,"   second   ediUon,  p. 
282,  1885. 
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in  this  connection  illustrates  that  of  remedies  which,  given  inter- 
nally, have  likewise  been  found  useful.  During  the  attack,  the 
affected  joint,  we  have  seen,  is  invaded  by  leucocytes  which  sup- 
ply it  with  this  ferment  and  nuclein,  while  red  corpuscles,  the 
purveyors  of  adrenoxidase,  are  relatively  few.  Though  trypsin  * 
and  nuclein  are  plentiful,  therefore,  in  the  exudate  the  adren- 
oxidase is  scanty,  and  the  heat-energy  liberated  when  it  com- 
bines with  nuclein  is  insuflicient  to  raise  the  activity  of  the 
trypsin  to  a  level  that  will  insure  prompt  conversion  of  the 
accumulated  uric  acid  into  benign  and  eliminable  products.* 
As  the  source  of  the  hoat-energy  required  in  the  process  is  imma- 
terial, hot  lotions,  hot  dry  air,  etc.,  are  effective  in  proportion 
as  they  are  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
joint  to  a  level  at  which  trypsin,  i.e.,  the  local  auto-antitoxin, 
becomes  very  active.*  Hence  the  relatively  great  efficiency  of 
hot  dry  air,  which  brings  to  bear  upon  the  surface  greater  heat 
than  any  other  procedure.  Massage,  when  it  can  be  borne, 
hastens  local  resolution  by  a  similar  process.* 

We  havo  seen  that,  as  stated  by  Hammarsten,  temperature  exerts 
"a  very  important  inllnencc"  on  ferments.  Roberts*^  showed,  moreover, 
that  the  activity  of  trypsin  increased  with  rising  temperature  until 
dO®  C.  was  reachetl.  Artificial  heat  was  used  here,  the  trypsin  being 
in  vitro.  Active  congestion  of  the  joint,  encouraged  l)y  using  it,  is  bene- 
ficial in  much  the  same  way.  Balfour**  refers  to  several  cases  mentioned 
by  Cullen,  Sir  William  Temple,  Gairdner  and  others,  who  "walked 
ofT*  their  attacks,  and  to  ]^)erhaave*s  advice  to  take  much  and  continu- 
ous exercise,  and  to  rub  the  affected  part,  etc.  Any  procedure  which 
increases  the  activity  of  the  local  circulation  not  only  augments  the  pro- 
portion of  "digestive  triad*'  supplied  to  the  part,  but  raises  also  the  local 
temperature,  and  hastens  the  removal  of  detritus.*  Hence  the  recog- 
nized value  of  massage. 

Appropriate  purgatives  at  the  outset  of  an  acute  attack 
serve  several  purposc^s:  thoy  enhance  the  catabolic  activity  of 
the  blood  not  only  in  the  liver  where  the  breaking  down  of  toxic 
wastes  is  most  active,  but  also  in  the  body  at  large,  and  thereby 
tend  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints.* 
Moreover,  by  increasing  the  excretory  activity  of  the  intestinal 
canal  they  reduce  the  work  imposed  upon  the  kidneys  and 
diminish  the  congestion  of  these  organs.* 

Most  active  in  this  connection  are  the  mercurial  purgatives. 
As  they  stimulate  ])owerfully  the  adrenal  center,  the  production 

•  Author's  concluftion. 
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of  auto-antitoxin  is  increased  and  tlie  specific  action  of  these 
agents  on  the  liver  enliances  actively  the  destruction  of  uric 
acid.*  Calomel  or  hlae-mass  gives  excellent  results.  Colocynih 
and  jaiap  have  likewise  been  used,  but  their  effect  upon  cata- 
bolism  is  much  less  marked.  A  saline  purgative  given  after 
either  of  these  materially  aids  the  beneficial  effect  by  causing 
flushing  of  the  intestine  with  a  serous  discharge. 

The  bpncficial  action  of  calomel  lias  been  emphasized  by  Grimm." 
Having  employed  it  expecting  merely  a  purgative  effect  in  a  case,  be 
obtained  marked  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  joints.  Similar 
results  were  then  ohsen-ed  in  18  out  of  20  cases  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  report.  Levison  states  that  in  England,  where  gout  is  es^ially 
common,  practitioners  often  begin  the  treatment  **by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  free  purgative:  calomel  and  jalap  or  mistura  senna  oom- 
posita." 

The  remedies  which  have  held  their  own  in  gout,  produce 
their  main  effect  by  acting  much  a&  do  cholagogue  purgatives. 
Colchicum  is  the  most  prominent  of  these  agents.  Like  purga- 
tives, it  increases  general  eatabolism  in  the  blood,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  liver.  Given  in  excessive  doses,  however,  or  too 
long,  it  stimulates  powerfully,  not  only  the  adrenal  center,  but 
also  tlie  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers,  producing  not  onlj 
a  marked  increase  of  vascular  pressure  prejudicial  to  the  kid- 
neys, but  also  exposing  the  heart  to  inhibition  by  causing  undue 
constriction  of  its  coronary  arteries.*  The  danger-signals  are 
active  purgation  and  weakness  of  the  heart's  action  with,  per- 
liaps,  some  irn^gularity.  Tt  is  to  its  action  on  the  sympathetic 
center  and  the  constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles  that  it 
owes  its  analgesic  j)roperty,  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
sensory  terminals  of  the  skin  being  thus,  reduced.*  In  the 
average  case  10  to  20  minims  (0.61  to  1.22  gm.)  of  the  wine 
may  be  given  every  tlnve  hours.  Colchicine  is  preferred  by 
many  clinicians,  the  dose  l)eing  y.^  grain  (0.0013  gm.)  every 
four  hours,  or  l)etter  \/^,„,  grain  (0.000G5  gm.)  every  two  hours. 
The  drug  sliould  he  withdrawn  when  the  pain  is  controlled 
(usually  witliin  48  hours)  or  wlien  purgation  is  marked.*  The 
Carlsbad  iratcrs  owe  tlieir  marked  beneficial  effects  in  gout  to 
their  main  constituent,  a  ])urg?itivo  salt,  sodium  sulphate,  and  to 
the  ingestion  of  consideral)le  water  which  their  use  entails;  the 


•  Author' 8  conci union. 
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actiye  ingredients  of  Scudaraore's  remedy  are  also  purgative 
aalines,  magnesium  sulphate  and  magnesia. 

Colchicum  is  generally  considered  as  a  specific  for  gout.  H.  C. 
Wood*'  states  that  **so  fur  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  colchicum  or  its 
alkaloid,  when  given  in  therapeutic  doses,  produces  no  definite  symp- 
toms save  purgation."  That  it  does  more,  however,  is  shown  by  evi- 
dence quoted  by  this  author.  As  I  previously  stated,  the  curative  pro- 
0668  18  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  uric  acid  into  simpler  products, 
area,  for  instance:  Christison  found  "in  the  colchicum-urine  the  propor- 
tion of  urea  nearly  double;''  in  rheumatism,  Maclagan^  also  found  that 
•*the  proportion  /of  urea  was  very  greatly  increased."  This  is  not  con- 
troverted either  by  the  observations  of  Graves  and  Gardner,  that  the 
iirate8  (total)  "diminish  under  the  use  of  the  medicine,"  since  the  pur- 
gation deviates  the  excretory  current  from  the  kidneys,  or  by  those  of 
Soel  Paton,**  who  found  that  "small  doses  of  colchicum  increased  very 
distinctly  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  urine;  while  large  doses  lessened  the  amount  of  urinary  secretion 
and  increased  slightly  the  daily  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid"  in 
dogs.  Although  the  kidneys  were,  of  course,  not  diseased,  the  cataboHc 
action  of  the  drug  is  emphasized  by  the  effect  of  small  doses,  while  the 
derivative  action  of  purgative  doses  is  shown  by  that  of  the  larger  doses. 
In  the  light  of  my  views,  therefore,  the  experimental  testimony  is  not 
discordant,  as  generally  believed. 

The  physiological  action  of  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates 
in  gout  differs  only  from  that  of  colchicum  in  that  these  drugs 
do  not  provoke  purgation.  By  stimulating  the  adrenal  they 
enhance  the  blood's  catabolic  activity,  especially  in  the  liver,  and 
promote  thereby  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid.*  As 
does  colchicum,  they  relieve  pain  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic 
center  (a  process  that  entails  the  same  danger  of  arresting  the 
heart  when  used  recklessly),  and  thus  causing  constriction  of 
the  j)eripheral  arterioles.*  By  thus  reducing  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  they  lower  the  superficial  tempera- 
ture (its  so-called  antipyretic  action).* 

Some  clinicians  prefer  the  salicylate  of  sodium  to  colchi- 
cum, but  the  great  majority  regard  it  as  inferior  to  the  latter. 
Ten  grains  (0.0  gm.)  every  two  hours  give  the  best  results. 
Many  other  preparations  of  salicylic  acid  are  now  available,  but 
all  act  more  or  less  actively  in  the  same  way. 

The  action  of  the  salicylates  on  the  liver  is  often  overlooked. 
Wood,  however,  says  in  this  connection:  "The  belief  of  many  clinicians 
that  the  salicylates  have  a  distinct  action  in  stimulating  the  biliary 
secretion  seems  to  have  a  solid  experimental  foundation"  and  refers  to 
the  researches  of  Moreigne,'*  Bain,  Pfafl*  and  Halch.     As  to  their  action 
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on  metabolism,  he  states  that  the  experiments  have  been  "so  numeroDs 
and  concordant  in  their  relations  as  to  prove  that  in  the  normal  man  or 
animal,  salic^iic  acid  and  its  preparations  increase  to  a  very  gmt 
extent  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid«" 

Haig"^  observed  that  sodium  salicylate  failed  when  there  was  gjOL- 
era!  debility,  and  in  sequence  to  colchicum.  In  the  former  case,  the 
adrenal  center  is  itself  sometimes  too  debilitated  to  react  under  the 
relatively  weak  stimulation  of  the  salt,  though  it  toould  act  under  a  more 
powerful  excitant,  potassium  iodide,  for  instance.*  That  it  should  not 
act  after  colchicum  is  obvious,  since  the  latter  drug  is  the  more  powerful 
adrenal  stimulant.* 

Curative  properties  are  ascribed  to  piperazine  mainly  be- 
cause it  forms  with  uric  acid  in  vitro  a  urate  which  dissolTes 
in  forty-seven  times  its  weiglit  of  water.  In  practice,  however, 
though  it  tends  to  increase  the  excretion  of  urea  and  diminish 
that  of  uric  acid,  it  does  not  produce  effects  indicating  that  in 
tlie  blood-stream  it  behaves  as  it  does  in  vitro^  and  it  has  been 
found  less  efficient  than  either  colchicum  or  the  salicylates  by 
the  majority  of  clinicians,  in  acute  gout.  There  is  ground  for 
the  belief,  however,  that  it  tends  to  prevent  the  development  of 
acute  attacks  by  stimulating  sufficiently  the  adrenal  center  to 
insure  the  breaking  down  of  renal  irritants,  xanthin  and  hypo- 
xanthin,  into  urea.*  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  ''piper- 
azine water,"  a  quart  of  which  contains  15  grains  (1  gm.)  of 
piperazine.  During  acute  gout  this  quantity  is  given  in  divided 
(loses;  as  a  ])ropliYlactic  one-half  of  this,  i.c,  1  pint  (500  gms.) 
daily  is  sufficient. 

The  large  quiintity  of  \vat<T  thus  taken  is  unquostionahly  an 
important  feature  of  the  remedy's  action.  Still,  hiesenthal  and 
Sclimidt^-  obtained  beneficial  effects  witb  the  salt  itself.  Sclnvening<'r" 
found  it  especially  ellicacious  when  given  with  considerable  water.  In 
the  form  of  *'])i])erazin  water''  it  has  \yeen  found  efficacious  by  Wilcox,** 
l*age,*°  Eshner^  and  others,  in  various  gouty  conditions,  as  well  as  by 
a  large  number  of  foreign  observers. 

The  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  pure  water  during  an 
attack  and  in  disorders  due  to  the  gouty  diathesis  facilitates 
greatly  tlie  elimination  of  uric  aeid  by  the  kidneys,  owing  to  the 
lower  s])eciric  grayity  of  the  blood-fluids  produced.  This  action 
is  enhanced,  howeyer,  when  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  used 
instead,  especially  those  of  which  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
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chloride  are  the  main  constituents.  They  not  only  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood,  but  facilitate  osmosis,  the  sodium  ion  acti- 
vating simultaneously  cellular  metabolism,  and,  therefore,  cata- 
bolism.  When  in  acute  gout  the  fever  is  at  all  marked,  the  free 
use  of  beverages  of  this  kind  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Over  fifty  years  ago,  Quelle  showed  that  pure  water  ingested  in 
large  quantities  increased  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and  that  after 
this  process  had  continued  a  few  days,  the  excretion  fell  and  sometimes 
ceased,  the  blood  having  been,  so  to  say,  relieved  of  all  free  uric  acid. 
Robin''  recently  confirmed  this  observation  and  noted  that  in  women 
whOy  to  reduce  flesh,  avoided  fluids,  the  urine  became  dense,  loaded  with 
uric  acid,  and  that  renal  lithiasis  followed.  The  r6le  of  the  blood- 
salts  in  osmosis  has  been  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere.  Both  Jacques 
Loeb  and  Overton^  have  shown  that  *'the  Nations  of  the  blood  as  well 
as  the  sea-water  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life-phenomena." 
The  importance  of  the  alkaline  salts  in  all  febrile  processes  was  em- 
phasiced  in  a  preceding  chapter.  In  stations  such  as  Vichy  and  Carls- 
oad,  where  the  waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  the  temporary  aggravation 
is  sometimes  witnessed;  this  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  pent-up  uric 
acid,  through  increased  osmosis,  and  is  rightly  considered  by  the  local 
phvsicians  as  a  favorable  sign.  Sir  William  Roberts's  belief  that 
sodium  salts  are  harmful  in  gout  is  not  sustained  by  practical  evidence. 
As  stated  by  Bumey  Yeo,*"  "notwithstanding  the  experimental  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  alkaline 
sodium  salts  have  an  efl'ect  upon  the  nepatic  functions  and  do  favorably 
influence  gouty  conditions." 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — Having  ascribed  the  pre- 
monitory s}Tnptoms  of  acute  gout,  the  various  phenomena 
included  imder  the  "gouty  diathesis/^  and  chronic  gout,  to  a 
common  cause,*  the  measures  indicated  are  necessarily  similar 
in  all  these  supposedly  different  conditions^  a  fact  sustained  by 
clinical  experience. 

The  prophylactic  measures  indicated,  in  the  light  of  the 
pathogenesis  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  ( 1 )  to  reduce 
the  intake  of  nucleins  and  thereby  the  jmrin  bases  of  which  they 
are  the  source,  and  (2)  to  enhance  the  functional  efficiency  of 
the  adrenal  system  in  order  to  insure  the  adequate  conversion  of 
toxic  intennediate  wastes  into  nontoxic  and  eliminable  end- 
products.* 

Reduction  of  the  Intake  of  Nucleins. — The  toxic  interme- 
diate waste-products  being  all  nuclein  derivatives,  the  patho- 
genic activity  of  food-stuffs  is  commensurate  with  the  quantity 
of  nuclein  they  contain.     Especially  rich  in  this  connection  are 
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glandular  organs,  such  as  liver,  thymus  (sweetbread)  and  kid- 
ney. This  applies  likewise  to  brain  tissue,  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate of  nerve-cells,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  all  contain  nuclei. 
Muscle  tissue,  i.e.,  meat,  is  less  rich  in  this  particular,  but  h}'po- 
xanthin  and  xanthin  are  the  main  purin  product  of  its  nuclein. 
Beef  extracts  and  the  gelatinous  extracts  of  tendons,  bones,  etc., 
are  likewise  rich  in  nucleo-albumins  which  yield  the  same  purin? 
— those,  we  have  seen,  that  irritate  the  renal  elements,  and 
which  take  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  various  disorders  of 
the  "gouty  diathesis." 

The  glandular  tissues,  sweetbread,  liver,  etc.,  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  As  to  meats,  the  indications  vary  ^i-ith  the 
case;  in  excessive  eaters,  especially  those  subject  to  cutaneous 
disorders  and  in  patients  who  suffer  from  migrainous  attacks. 
flushes,  etc.,  a  temporary — a  year  or  two  at  most — omission  of 
heavy  meats,  Lc,  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  veal,  from  the  diet,  and 
the  concurrent  ingestion  of  at  least  a  quart  of  pure  water  daily, 
is  often  very  efficacious.  In  debilitated  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  no  evidence  of  renal  lesion  is  present,  lean  beef 
may  be  allowed,  but  simultaneously  with  remedies  that  stimulate 
the  adrenal  center.* 

^lilk,  flsh,  poultry  and  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  especially 
strawberries,  orang.'S  and  apples,  butter,  light  bread  and  biscuits, 
witli  tea,  eoffoe  or  cocoa  in  moderation,  etc.,  are  all  permissible. 
Alcoholic  bevcra^a^s,  malt  liquors,  sweet  and  heavy  wines,  are 
never  beneficial  and  are  not  craved  for  when  water  is  taken  in 
large  quantities.  As  alcohol  becomes  oxidized  in  the  blood  it 
antagonizes  catabolisni,  and  thus  tends  to  aggravate  the  morbid 
process.*     ^leals  sliould  be  taken  at  regular  intervals. 

In  view  of  the  exporinients  of  Oauchor.  confirmed  by  Kolisch. 
Tandler  and  C'roftan.  as  to  tho  pernicious  influence  of  xanthin  and 
hypoxanthin  upon  the  kidneys.  Halliburton's  stateinent*"  that  meat  diet 
causes  an  increase  of  uric  acid  "mainly  because  it  increases  the  exo- 
<;enous  uric  acid  from  tlie  purin  bases,  especially  tho  hypoxanthin 
whicli  it  contains''  is  supp^estive,  since  it  is  obvious  that  inadequate 
catal)olism  must  increase  the  ])roportion  of  the  latter  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote not  only  renal  lesions,  but  also  i^^eneral  "gouty"  disorders. 
Kionka  and  Frey""^  recently  confirmed  the  observation  of  Kochmann,  that 
excessive  meat-feedinj:  caused  or^jfjuiic  lesions  in  the  liver  amd  kidnevs, 
and   also   those   of  Walker   Hall,    in   rabbits,   in    which    similar    lesions 


♦  Author' a  rotirluKion. 

♦»"  Halliburton:     "'Physiol.  Chom.   of  MurcIp  and  Nerve,"  p.  45,   1904. 

•»  Kiouka  and  Frcy:     Zeit.  f.  exper.  Pathol.,  Rd.  II.  S.  1,  1905. 
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were  produced  by  injectiona  of  hypoxanthin.  Robin*^  found  experiment- 
ally, tiiat  in  man  the  addition  of  collagenous  parts  of  meat,  bones,  liga- 
ments, etc.,  to  the  diet,  increased  markedly  the  production  of  uric  acid- — 
whidi  would  mean  that  of  hypoxanthin  and  xanthin  in  debilitated  sub- 
jects. For  the  influence  of  alcohol  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
this  agent. 

Measures  to  Increase  the  Functional  Activity  of  the  Adrenal 
System. — Those  of  our  remedies  which  approach  nearest  the 
normal  physiological  stimulant  of  the  adrenal  thyroidin^  in  its 
effects,  namely,  iodine  and  its  salts,  especially  the  potassium  and 
sodium  iodide,  are  of  recognized  value  in  this  connccticm,  when 
employed  in  gradually  increased  doses,  beginning  with  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)  three  times  daily  in  a  tumblerful  of  water.  Thyroid 
extract  is  also  efficacious,  but  not  in  the  large  doses  usually  rec- 
ommended, which  increase  too  suddenly  general  metabolism  and 
increase  the  waste-products  in  proportion;  3  grains  (0.2  gm.) 
after  meals  may  be  given  without  increasing  the  dose.*  Oxygen 
inhalations  begun  the  third  day  after  beginning  the  use  of  the 
thyroid  extract  will  hasten  the  curative  process,  since  at  that 
time  the  blood  will  be  found  by  the  coagulation  test  to  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  fibrin  ferment,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase.*  (See 
also  p.  782,  vol.  i.) 

Among  other  agents  that  have  been  found  efficacious  are 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica,  which  not  only  stimulate  the  adrenal 
center,  but  also  the  vasomotor  center,  thus  causing  constriction 
of  the  mesenteric  trunks  and  projection  of  the  blood  towards 
the  peripheral  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  liver*  where 
poisons  are  most  activelv  destroved.  Strvchnine  is  onlv  of  real 
use,  however,  in  debilitated  cases,  attended  with  pallor.*  This 
applies  likewise  to  iron,  to  promote  tlie  formation  of  hemoglobin. 

The  value  of  the  iodides  in  ^ut  is  well  known.  Bain*  found 
potassium  iodide  of  "peculiar  value"  m  chronic  gout,  and  that  it  retarded 
the  development  of  vascular  and  renal  changes.  Haig  employs  the 
sodium  iodide  with  success,  using  in  conjunction,  sometimes,  ammonium 
diloride.  I  have  found  thyroid  extract,  when  used  as  recommended 
above,  of  considerable  value  in  gouty  cases  in  which  migraine  was  a 
prominent  symptom.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  gas  were  employed  by 
Croftan**  with  ^striking"  results,  "both  as  regards  amelioration  of  the 
subjective  symptoms**  as  well  as  laboratory  findings.  That  this  meas- 
ure should  prove  of  still  greater  value  when  the  blood's  adrenal  secre- 
tion is  increased  by  means  of  thyroid  extract,  seems  obvious.  Strych- 
nine has  been  recommended  by  Robin"  and  others. 

"        •  Author*B  roncluMion. 
•■Robin:    Loc.  cit. 

••Bain:    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  June  9,  ISOO. 
••CrofUn:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Aur.  11,  1900. 
••Robin:    Bull.  g6n.  de  thfirap..  vol.  cxlvll,  p.  603,  1904. 
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MIGRAINE. 

Synonyms. — Sick  Headache;  Megrim;  Hemicrania;  BUiom 
Headache. 

Definition. — Migraine  is  due  to  marked  hyperaemia  of  the 
nerves  and  nervi  nervorum  of  the  painful  area,  the  reeult,  in 
turn,  of  abnormal  constriction  of  all  arterioles,  excepting  tiioee 
of  that  area  which  fail  to  contract  owing  to  functional  weakness 
(sometimes  due  to  organic  disease)  of  their  walls.  The  general 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  is  due  to  excitation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic center  by  toxic  wastes,  probably  of  the  purin  group,  which 
accumulate  in  the  blood  owing  to  hypoactivity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem, the  insufficiency  of  auto-antitoxin  reducing  correspondingly 
the  catabolic  properties  of  the  blood.** 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — Migraine  corresponds  with  epi- 
lepsy in  its  pathogenesis  and  symptomatology,  and  the  latter 
may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  a  prodromal 
stage  or  aura,  (2)  a  stage  in  which  the  sympathetic  system  is 
morbidly  active,  and  (3)  ^  stage  in  which  the  vasomotor  over- 
activity is  superadded.* 

The  prodromal  stage  or  aura  differs  from  that  of  the  epi- 
leptic aura,  in  that  it  is  relatively  prolonged,  lasting  minutes, 
hours,  or  days  even,  in  some  cases.  It  may  include  one  or  more 
of  tile  following  phenomena :  a  sensation  of  pressure  at  the  seat 
of  oncoming  pain,  dark  or  bright  spots,  flashes  and  other  lumin- 
ous sensations,  inij)aired  vision,  tinnitus,  olfactory  and  other 
sensory  aune,  vertiijo,  confusion  of  ideas,  hallucinations,  visions, 
hebetude,  somnolence  and  despondency,  ana?sthetic  areas  in  the 
scalp  and  face,  a])honia,  et(;.  Tn  rare  instances  the  premonitor)' 
signs  occur  during  sleep,  in  the  form  of  exciting  dreams,  violent 
nightmares,  etc.  Anorexia,  nausea  and  creeping  chills  are  com- 
mon precursors  of  the  migrainous  attack,  however,  which  usually 
begins  in  the  morning. 

In  the  syni pathetic  variety,  the  ordinary  migraine,  the 
patient  is  pale,  the  features  are  contracted  and  the  surface  is 
relatively  cool,  the  temporal  arteries  being  small  and  tense. 
The  pain,  at  first  dull,  then  more  oi  h^ss  acute,  is  usually  unilat- 
eral and  often  located  in  the  supra-orbital,  frontnl  and  temjwral 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
••Author's  definition. 
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r^ons ;  sometimes,  however,  it  extends  to  the  parietal  and  even 
the  occipital  regions.  In  some  eases,  the  disorder  is  quite  local- 
ized, the  site  of  pain  being  hypersensitive,  while  the  surrounding 
tissues  are  relatively  cool  and  insensitive.  Unilateral  salivation, 
lachrymation  and  diaphoresis  are  occasionally  observed.  In 
rare  instances,  the  pain  leaves  one  region  to  aj)pear  in  anotlier, 
which  may  be  quite  remote,  the  stomach,  for  instance,  then  sud- 
denly returns  to  its  former  location. 

Vomiting  may  occur  early  in  the  course  of  the  seizure,  but 
usually  it  heralds  recovery.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  some- 
times days,  the  patient  falls  asleep  and  is  soon  about.  Such 
attacks  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity,  perliaps  once  a  month, 
every  other  week,  etc.,  year  after  year.  In  men  they  often  cease 
after  middle  life,  and  in  women  after  the  menopause. 

This  form  of  migraine  is  primarily  due  to  irritation  of  the 
sympathetic  center.* 

This  form,  Dubois-Raymond's  angiospastic  hemicrania,  is  now  gen- 
erally attributed  to  a  disorder  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Mollendorff 
and  Latham"*  both  attributed  migraine  to  morbid  activity  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  "in  consequence  of  a  defective  control  or  inhibition  by  an 
exhausted  or  enfeebled  cerebro-spinal  system."  The  kinship  with  epi- 
lepsy is  now  generally  recognized.  Rachford,"  for  instance,  says,  in  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  relationship:  "All  writers  on  this  subject  are 
agreed  that  migraine  and  epilepsy  are  kindred  diseases,  and  that  this 
kinship  is  so  close  that  these  diseases  are  not  infrequently  twin  inheri- 
tances from  the  same  neurotic  ancestors,"  and  refers  to  Tisset,  Parry, 
Liveing  and  Gray  as  having  emphasized  this  kinship,  by  cases  in  which 
epilepsy  appears,  and  the  epilepsy  returning  when  the  migraine  disap- 
pears." Smller*  likewise  lays  stress  on  this  kinshif).  In  a  case  re- 
ported by  H.  C.  Wood*  the  paroxysms  began  as  a  migraine,  including 
the  prodromes;  this  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  then  lapsed  into  a  typical 
epileptic  fit,  the  patient  frothing  at  the  mouth,  biting  his  tongue,  etc. 

The  pain,  in  this  form  of  migraine,  is  due  to  marked  con- 
gestion in  the  area  involved,  the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  passive, 
strictly  localized,  dilation  of  the  arterioles  of  that  area.* 
While  all  the  other  arterioles  of  the  body  contract  under  the 
impulses  received  through  their  sympathetic  terminals,  the  arter- 
ioles of  the  region  affected  fail  to  do  so,  owing  to  lesions  of  their 
muscular  layer.*  The  nerve  region  being  rendered  intensely 
hvperaemic — since  the  ])locking  of  all  other  arteries  tends  greatly 

•  Author' M  conclusion. 

**  Mollendorff  and  Latham:    Cited  by  Liveing:    "On  Megrim.  Sick-headanhe, 
etc.."  p.  319,  1873. 

•^  Rachford:    Amer.  Jour.   Med.   Sci.,  Apr.,  1898. 

•SplUer:    Ibitl.,  Jan.,  1900. 

•H.  C.  Wood:     .Med.  News,  I)w.  29,  1894. 
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to  increase  the  local  blood-pressure — severe  pain,  due  mainly  to 
pressure  and  hvpenemia  of  the  local  nervi  nervorum,  is  caused.* 

The  general  sympathetic  constriction  of  the  systemic  arteriolee  is 
sliown  by  the  marked  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  \i8cera,  i.e.,  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc.,  to  which  French  clinicians,  Gl^iurd, 
Trastour,  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  others,  have  called  attention.  Their 
observations  were  fully  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  researches  of  Man- 
gelsdorf,^**  in  409  cases,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  had  marked 
gastric  dilation.  Examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  suffering  from 
nervous  disorders  failed  to  show  this  symptom,  with  the  sole  exeeption 
of  epileptic  subjects.  Constriction  of  the  gastric  arterioles  readily  ac- 
counts for  this  phenomenon;  the  1)Iood  supplied  to  the  muscular  walls 
being  inadequate,  they  relax.*  Tliis  applies  as  well  to  any  organ,  since 
the  irritability  of  the  sympathetic  is  of  central  origin,  and,  therefore, 
general — in  opjKJsition  to  Duliois-Raymond's  view,  that  it  is  limited  to 
the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  many  cases  in  which  tingling  and  other 
forms  of  ])ara^sthesia  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  also  point 
to  a  central  origin. 

As  to  the  localized  vasodilation  which  gives  rise  to  pressure  upon 
the  nervi  nervorum,  ^lollendorff,  I^tham,  Guttmann,  Wilks  and  Ellen- 
burg  have  all  held  that  the  local  lesion  was  attended  by  vasodilation 
and  hypero^mia,  though  unable  to  account  for  these  phenomena  apart 
from  the  general  statement  that  they  were  of  "sympathetic- tonic*'  ongin. 
Henschen,  Nordstrom  and  Rosenbach,  and  Bum'^  found  lesions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  painful  areas  of  the  face  and  scalp.  The  arteries  of  these 
areas  being  sometimes  found  to  have  undergone  arteriosclerosis,  as  is 
well  known,  the  pathological  caiiso  of  their  tendency  to  remain  patent 
(while  those  of  normal  regions  contract)    is  self-evident. 

The  secoiul,  or  vasomotor  form,  corresponds  with  major 
epilepsy,  in  tliat  irritation  of  tlie  vasomotor  center  is  super- 
added to  that  of  the  sympathetic  center.*  It  is,  tJierefore,  but 
an  aggravated  form  of  that  jnst  described.  The  general  blood- 
pressure  being  raised,  the  diseased  or  lax  arterioles  allow  a  still 
greater  (luantity  of  blood  to  n^ach  the  sensory  terminals,  and  the 
arteries  "of  the  p:iinful  area  are  dilated  and  pulsate  strongly,  the 
area  itself  being  deeply  congested.  The  jni])il  in  this  form — or 
stage — of  migraine  is  contracted,  the  blood  having  penetrated  its 
arterioles  notwithstanding  the  sympathetic  constrictor  impulses 
to  them.*  Hence  the  greater  variety  of  symptoms  witnessed  in 
some  cases,  s[)asm  of  facial  muscles,  paralysis  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles and  of  the  extremities,  transient  aphasia,  etc.  - 

The  connection  hetwcon  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  ty|>e8  is 
clearly  sliowii  by  the  statement  of  dowers,'-  tliat  in  some  eases,  "the 
])alIor  gives  place  to  llusliinjjj  as  tlie  pain  in  the  hea«l  develops.*'  While 
admittin*?,  with  other  neurol(>«ifi?.ts.  a  vasomotor  disturbance,  unlike 
tliem  lie  regards  the  latter  as  of  rentral  orij^in.     That  engorgement  of 

•  Author's  <<nuhis\()n. 

""  Mangelsdorf:     Hcrl.    klin.   Woch..  Hd.    xl,    S.    1004,    1003. 

"'  Bum:     Wii'iior   nwd.    Press*-,    Hd.  xxxvi.    S.    7»;i.    18%. 

"Cowers:     "Diseust-s  of  the   Nerv.  Systim."   vol.   il,   p.  844,   1893. 
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tlie  kxMtl  VMselB  is  present  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  hsBmorrhagc 
in  some  cases — in  the  orbit,  for  instance,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Braseh  and  Leyinsohn."  '*At  tlie  end  of  an  attack  in  which  the  final 
dilatation  has  been  marked,"  writes  Gowers,  "pufYuiess  of  the  scalp 
has  been  observed  in  rare  cases,  and  even  eccliymoses  at  the  seat  of  the 
most  intense  pain." 

At  the  present  time  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  forms  are 
interwoven,  owing  to  the  prevailing  confusion  as  to  the  functions  of 
each  system  as  a  unit.  A  clear  diirerentiation  of  the  two  forms  was, 
therefore,  impossible,  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease  has,  therefore, 
remained  obscure.  Thus  Latham  states  that  there  is  **first  of  all,  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  so  diminished  supply  of  blood 
produced  by  excited  action  of  the  sympathetic."  So  far,  I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  him.  He  adds,  however,  that  "the  exhaustion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic following  on  this  excitement  causes  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
and  the  headache."  Here,  I  cannot  sustain  him,  for  "exhaustion  of  the 
sympathetic"  would  entail  pain  wherever  the  sympathetic  fibers  govern 
the  peripheral  circulation,  i.e.,  over  the  entire  surface.  There  is  no 
exhaustion,  as  I  interpret  tlie  process:  certain  arterioles  are  weaker 
functionally  or  organically  (as  is  the  heart  in  many  subjects)  than 
others;  and  are  unable  as  well  as  the  latter  to  resist  the  centrifugal 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  yield.  Hyperemia  of  the  cutaneous  sensory 
terminals  following,  pain  is  experienced.  The  meninges  and  brain  may 
likewise  become  the  seat  of  an  hypersemic  area;  hence  the  convulsive 
seizures  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  migraine. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  principal  cause  of  mi- 
graine,  i.e.,  of  the  excessive  vasoconstrictor  pliononiena  to  which 
the  attacks  are  due,  is  probably  paraxanthin,  an  active  poison, 
and  other  members  of  the  xanthin  group.  These  intermediate 
products  of  metabolism  accumulate  in  the  blood  between  the 
migrainous  attacks,  and  when  the  blood  attains  a  certain  degree 
of  toxicity,  provoke  them  by  irritating  the  sympathetic  and  gen- 
eral vasomotor  centers.*  They  accumulate  because  th(»v  are  not 
adequately  converted  in  the  blood  into  benign  and  eliminable 
end-products,  owing  to  deficient  activity  of  the  anterior  pitui- 
tary, and,  therefore,  of  a  d(»ficiency  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the 
blood.*  In  most  cases  this  condition  is  inherited,  gouty  disor- 
ders of  the  nervous  system  being  readily  traceable  in  proximate 
ancestors.  The  majority  of  cases  develop  during  or  after  adoles- 
cence, when  the  adrenal  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
general  development.  In  such  cjises,  this  system  is  able  to 
carry  on  its  functions  under  ordinary  conditions:  when,  how- 
ever,  any  unusual  stress  is  imposed  upon  it  by  an  excess  of 
physiological  poisons,  it  is  not  ecpial  to  the  task  and  they  accuni- 
nlate.*     This  accumulation  may  be  hastened  bv  indiscretions  in 


*  Author's  conclusion. 

"Bnwch  and  Lcvlnsohn:     Berl.    kiln.   Woch..    Bd.    xxxv.   S.   1146.  1898. 
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diet,  excess  of  food,  additional  meals  such  as  midnight  suppers, 
entertainment  "refreshments,"  etc.  Hence  the  greater  preval- 
ence of  migraine  among  the  wealthy  classes.  A  kindred  catwe  is 
excessive  muscular  fatigue,  a  phenomenon  also  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  toxic  wastes  (principally  sarcolactic  acid)  in  quantities 
wliich  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  blood  sufficiently  fast  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  morbid  phenomena. 

In  predisposed  subjects  attacks  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
evoked  bv  conditions  which  tend  more  or  less  to  debilitate  the 
general  nerve  centers  implicated.*  Emotional  factors,  shock, 
fear,  grief,  worry,  anger,  excitement,  etc.,  are  familiar  exciting 
causes.  Equally  familiar  are  the  reflex  causes  of  migraine,  eye- 
strain, nasal  and  aural  disorders,  uterine  diseases,  carious  teeth, 
adenoids  and  other  conditions  enumerated  as  capable  also  of 
exciting  epileptic  seizures,  and  occupations  which  entail  more  or 
less  cerebral  liyperaBraia,  especially  intellectual  overwork,  coupled 
with  inadequate  out-of-door  exercise. 

Rachford''*  has  clearly  demonatrated  that  an  excess  of  paraxanthin 
and  other  xanthins  was  present  in  the  urine  during  and  for  some  time 
after  an  attack  of  migiaine,  and  moreover  (1895),  that  an  excessive 
excretion  of  paraxanthin  coincided  with  it.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  French  clinicians,  Gu^neau  de  Mussy,  Bazin,  Jaccoud,  Labadie- 
Lagrave,  Bouchard  and  others,  who,  from  the  time  of  Trosseau  (who 
liold  that  "mi|2friiJne  and  pout  are  sisters"),  have  connected  migraine 
with  the  so-called  "gouty  diathesis."  Bonloumi^,"  in  a  study  of  1348 
cases  of  gc)ut  and  kindred  disorders  treated  by  him  at  Vittel,  found 
that  tlie  prodromes  of  migraine  frecpiently  occurred  as  the  preliminary 
nianifostatioiis  of  such  disorders,  that  migrainous  attacks  appeared 
especially  before  and  during  g<mty  ])henomena,  and  rarely  subsequent 
to  them.  Fluctuations  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  have  often  been 
observed  and  recorded  by  HaigJ"  a  copious  elimination  of  this  end- 
product  of  metabolism  coinciding  with  the  disappearance  of  the  migrain- 
ous attack.  The  pathogenetic  process  submitted  requires  no  evidence  in 
view  of  that  adduced  in  the  articles  on  Epilepsy,  Eclampsia,  etc.  The 
influence  of  heredity  and  the  connection  of  ei'lampsia  with  epilepsy  are 
well  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Fi>rc — a  history  of  migraine  in  2,S2  out  of 
308  cases  of  epilepsy. 

Treatment. — ruoniYLAXTs. — The  general  indications,  in 
view  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disorder,  are  (1)  to  adjust  the 
patient's  diet  to  his  assimilative  ])owers,  thus  reducing  to  a  min- 
iiiuiin  tlic  toxic  wastes  formed,  and  (/3)  to  overcome  any  condi- 
tion wliich,  eitlier  inlieritod  or  acMjuired,  tends  to  reduce  the 


•  Author's  conclusion. 

■'*  Rachford:    Amer,  Jour.  Med.  Srl.»  Lttr.  rit. 

"Boulouml^:    Bull.  mdd.   des  Vosgos.   Oct..  189'). 

'•  Haig:    "Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease/*  1892. 
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anterior  efficiency  of  his  blood,  by  inhibiting  the  functional  effi- 
ciency of  his  general  nerve  centers.* 

The  first  indication  is  met  by  reducing  markedly  the  use  of 
highly-nutritious  food,  late  suppers,  pastry,  red  meats  and  alco- 
holic beverages  being  avoided,  and  meals  should  be  taken  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  Coffee  and  tea  are  harmful,  since  they  raise  the 
vascular  tension.  Water,  however,  should  be  partaken  of  in 
large  quantities  to  preserve  the  blood's  fluidity  and  osmotic  prop- 
erties, and  to  insure  free  diuresis.  An  occasional  saline  purga- 
tive is  of  service. 

The  second  indication  includes  the  correction  of  any  oph- 
thalmic, nasal,  and  other  condition  capable  of  provoking 
migraine  reflexly. 

Liveing,"  referring  to  the  many  distinguished  men  who  suffered 
from  this  disorder,  states  that  Marmontel  cured  himself  by  eating  little, 
drinking  water,  taking  exercise,  and  that  Haller  was  equally  successful 
"by  drinking  every  day  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  exchanging  a 
highly  nutritious  regimen  for  a  much  lighter  dietary."  Linnaeus  cured 
himself  by  the  same  means,  etc.  Patients  readily  consent  to  a  reduced 
diet  as  a  rule,  but  they  usually  fail  to  carry  out  the  physician's  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  plentiful  use  of  water.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  order 
some  alkaline  water,  Ballardvale,  Buffalo  Lithia,  Vichy,  etc.,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  take  a  glassful  at  established  intervals,  one  quart  being 
dnmk  daily.  As  to  reflex  causes,  according  to  Lauder  Brunton,"  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  nose,  ears,  and  throat  will  reveal  some 
disorder  in  these  organs  in  practically  all  cases.  This  is  only  mentioned 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  feature  of  the  treatment  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Preventive  remedies  should  obviously  be  such  as  are  capable 
of  stimulating  the  anterior  pituitary  in  order  to  enhance  the 
proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood.  Thyroid  gland,  2 
grains  (0.13  gm.)  during  each  meal,  and  an  occasional  saline 
cathartic  are  very  effective,  especially  if  the  patient  can  lead  an 
out-of-door  life.*  Potassium  iodide^  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  after 
meals  in  a  large  glassful  of  water,  is  equally  efficacious,  and  is 
indicated  when  any  cardiac  disorder  is  present.  Strychnine, 
V40  grain  (0.0016  gm.)  three  times  a  day,  is  of  signal  service, 
especially  when  the  peripheral  circulation  is  poor,  although  it 
tends  to  stimulate  the  vasomotor  center  besides  the  adrenal  cen- 
ter.* It  is  especially  valuable  also  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
melancholia,  or  mental  depression,  both  frequently  observed  in 


•  Author's  conclusion. 

"  Liveing:    "Megrim,   Sick-headache,  etc.."  p.  433,  1873- 

™  Lauder  BruntODi    Practitioner,  Feb.,  1894. 
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subjects  predisposed  to  migraine.  In  children  or  adoleBoeatg 
strychnine  is  advantageously  combined  when  constipation  does 
not  complicate  the  case,  with  iron,  especially  the  dialyzed  iron* 
or  Blaud's  pill.*  The  dietetic  measures  recommended  should,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  simultaneously. 

The  thyroid  extract  in  smail  doses  has  given  me  excellent  resnlti, 
especially  in  women  approaching  the  menopause,  and  also  where  prompt 
ejfects  were  necessary  m  any  case  of  migraine.  Liveing  obtained  ^nngu- 
lar  success"  from  potassium  iodide  in  some  cases.  J.  R.  Clemew" 
found  it  effective  in  the  most  aggravated  cases.  The  value  of  strych- 
nine and  iron  in  such  cases  is  well  known.  This  clearly  illustrates  tii« 
fact  that  preventive  medication  in  this  disorder  includes  agents  wbick 
act  as  ^'tonics"  or,  in  other  words,  as  stimulants  of  vital  activities 
through  the  adrenal  system. 

Digitalis  is  indicated  when  the  right  heart  is  dilated,  gut- 
nine  when  there  is  history  of  malai'ial  toxasmia^  sodium  soli' 
cylate  when  gout  is  a  feature  of  the  case  or  of  the  history. 

Drugs  which  Reduce  Arterial  Tension. — ^When  the  forego- 
ing measures  do  not  yield  the  desired  result,  it  is  owing  to 
excessive  irritability  of  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  centers, 
which   causes   them    to    react   to   the   least   excitation.*    The 
accesses  recur  frequently,  and  the  face  is  usually  pale  in  such 
cases.     Nitroglycerin   relaxes   the  entire   arterial   system,   in- 
creases diuresis,  etc.,  by  reducing  the  sensibility  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  vasomotor  centers.     Its  action  should  be  carefully 
watched,  however,  since  the  recession  of  blood  from  the  peri- 
pheral capillaries  tends  in  itself  to  inhibit  catabolism.     For  the 
same  reason,  the  doses  should  not  be  too  large,  ^/^o  grain  (0.001 
gm.)   twice  daily  is  ample.     It  may  be  used  with  the  thyroid 
extract,  potassium  iodide  and  digitalis,  but  not  with  strychnine, 
which  tends  to  counteract  its  action.*     The  bromide  of  sodium 
can  be  used  instead  of  nitroglycerin,  in  hysterical  women;   but 
as  it  tends  to  inhibit  oxygenation  when  given  in  large  doses  or 
when   its  use  is  prolonged,  it  should  only  be  employed  tem- 
porarily. 

Nothnagol  and  Rosshacli'^  state  that  the  lowering  of  the  arterial 
tension  caused  by  nitroglycerin  is  not  harmful:  "the  flow  of  urine  is 
increased  and  albuminuria  disappears."  As  the  latter  symptom  is  due 
to  excessive  vasoconstriction,  its  disa])]»earance  proves  that  the  remedy 
is  beneficial   by  causing  general   vasodilation. 

•  Author's  conclusion. 

'•J.  R.   Clemens:    Therap.  Gazette,  May  15.  1903. 

"*^  Nothnagel    and    Rossbach:    "Nouveaux    ^l^roents    de    mat.    m6d.     et    de 
thfirap.,"  Paris,  1889. 
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Trbatmbnt  op  the  Attack. — Drugs  which  Reduce  Arte- 
rial Tension. — ^Agents  capable  of  producing  this  effect  promptly 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  migraine;  amyl  nitrite  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  valuable  agent  in  this  connection,  provided, 
however,  that  the  amount  inhaled  be  small,  i.e.,  not  more  than 
6  or  6  drops.  Chloral  hydrate  combined  with  sodium  bromide, 
10  grains  (0.6  gm.)  of  each  repeated  in  two  hours,  and  taken 
with  a  wineglassf  ul  of  water,  sometimes  wards  off  an  attack.  If 
the  pain  appears,  the  local  application  of  camphor-chloral,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  drugs,  equal  parts,  wliich  forms  a  viscid  liquid, 
often  checks  it. 

Drugs  which  Cause  Contraction  of  the  Arterioles, — ^When 
the  arterioles  (those  which,  owing  to  their  failure  to  contract, 
allow  the  blood  to  penetrate  the  affected  area)  are  not  the  seat 
of  sclerosis,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  center  will  sometimes 
enforce  their  contraction,  and  thus  arrest  the  pain.*  Acetanilid 
and  antipyrin  are  very  effective  agents  in  this  connection,  5 
grains  (0.3  gm.)  given  every  hour  three  times,  usually  sufficing 
to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Phenacetin  is  equally  active,  but  in 
large  doses,  i,e,,  10  to  15  grains  (0.6  to  1  gm.).  Morphine  is 
eminently  an  arteriole  constrictor,  and  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  Ve  grain  (0.01  gm.)  sometimes  acts  very  promptly.  Other 
agents  that  have  a  corresj)onding  physiological  action,  caffeine, 
guarana,  ergot,  cannabis  indica,  have  been  recommended,  but 
their  effects  vary  so  greatly,  owing  probably  to  the  uncertain 
strength  of  the  preparations  available,  that  dependence  should 
not  be  placed  upon  them. 

NEURITIS,   INCLUDING    NEURALGIA,   TIC   DOULOUREUX, 
SCIATICA   AND    ZONA    (SHINGLES,    HERPES    ZOSTER). 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  a  nerve,  whether  termed  *'neu- 
ralgia'*  or  "neuritis,"  may  occur  as  a  result  of  so  many  morbid 
influences,  active  and  passive,  that  a  specific  definition  cannot 
be  formulated.  It  is  always  attended,  however,  by  engorgement 
of  the  nerve's  arterioles  or  vasa  nervorum  and  their  capillaries, 
including  those  of  the  nervi  nervorum,  the  hypera?mia  of  the  lat- 
ter and  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  structures  surrounding  them 
being  the  main  source  of  pain.** 


*  Author'9  conrluMon. 
•*  Auikor'8  definition. 
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Symptoms  and  Pathology. — "Neuralgia/'  meaning  merely 
pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  or  nerves,  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
morbid  condition  of  these  structures,  and  not,  therefore,  a  di^ 
ease.  As  it  is  invariably  associated  with  hyperaemia,*  which 
often  progresses  to  the  stage  of  inflammation,  neuralgia  is,  in 
reality,  but  a  symptom  of  neuritis,  not  only  of  the  incipient 
stages  of  this  disorder,  but  also  of  its  advanced  stages:  tic 
douloureux,  for  example.* 

Dana"^  states  that  when  there  is  organic  disease  of  the  nerve  itself, 
such  as  neuritis,  the  disease  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking,  called  neural- 
gia; and  that  *4t  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  lines  absolutely." 
Some  authors  limit  the  term  "^neuralgia"  to  cases  in  which  hypersmia 
of  the  nerve  is  alone  present;  but  there  is  no  legitimate  foundation  for 
this  interpretation,  since,  as  stated  by  Dana,  **there  is  hypenemia  with 
sometimes  extravasation  of  blood"  both  in  interstitial  neuritis  and  peri- 
neuritis. Moreover,  most  acute  pain  persists  even  when  profound 
changes  of  the  nerve  extending  to  and  involving  the  ganglion — ^the 
Gasserian  ganglion  in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  for  example — are  present. 
Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  **neuralgia"  even  here — but  only 
when  linked  with  "neuritis." 

In  the  forms  of  neuritis  termed  neuralgia  the  pain  is  some- 
times preceded  by  numbness  or  stiffness,  or  conversely  by  sore- 
ness, tingling  or  throbbing  in  the  affected  area,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  appears  spontaneously.  At  first,  it  is  generally  intermittent, 
and  may  be  sharp,  stabbing  or  burning  in  character,  and  be 
localized  or  extend  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  nerve. 
The  paroxysms,  which  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  occur  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  of  a  few  minutes  in  mild  cases,  and  mav  then 
only  recur  after  considerable  time.  When  simple  hyperiemia  has 
lapsed  into  inilammation,  however,  intense  pain — usually  woi-se 
at  night — may  j>ersist  days,  weeks,  months,  etc.,  t,e,,  until  the 
cause  is  eradicated. 

While  at  first  the  surface  of  the  affected  area  may  present 
some  numbness,  or  be  normally  sensitive,  the  region  becomes 
hyper<T8thetic  when  inflammation  of  the  nerve  is  impending  or 
is  present,  especially  where  the  nerve  overlies  a  hard  muscle,  or 
pass(^s  over  the  edge  of  a  bony  opening,  the  supraorbital  foramen, 
for  instance.  The  ])ainful  area  is  often  infiltrated,  swollen  and 
red.  In  simple  hyperaMnia,  firm  pressure  often  relieves  the  pain, 
but  the  same  procedure  greatly  augments  the  pain  when  active 
inflammation  is  present. 

•  Author' »  cnnvlusinn. 

81  Dana:     "T.   H.  of  N<rv.  Dis.  and  Psych.."  sixth  edition,  p.  156,  1904. 
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The  pain  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  minute  capillary  net- 
works in  the  peri-  and  endoneurium,  the  larger  vessels  of  which 
are  arterioles  supplied  with  sympathetic  fibers.  Congestion  of 
these  arterioles  and  capillaries  gives  rise  to  pain  by  causing  swell- 
ing of  the  nerve  and  pressure  upon  the  nervi  nervorum,  which 
are  themselves  hyperaemic,  and,  therefore,  hypersensitive.* 

The  nervi  nervorum,  the  existence  of  which  was  shown  by  Horsley, 
terminate  in  minute  bulbs  similar  to  the  tactile  end-bulbs  of  Krausc, 
and  are,  therefore,  sensory.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Marshall  concluded  that 
the  pain  of  neuritis  and  neuralgia  was  due  to  pressure  upon  these  deli- 
c^ate  sensory  9rgan8.  That  hypersemia  is  the  source  of  this  pressure, 
is  suggested  in  many  ways.  As  Gowers"^  says,  "we  know  that  in  all 
organs,  vascular  dilatation  attends  functional  activity.''  That  hyper- 
emia— a  result  of  vascular  dilatation — is  ttie  cause  of  neuralgia,  i.e., 
nerve-pain,  is  likewise  recognized.  In  neuritis,  the  case  is  the  same. 
T^son,"  for  example,  states  that  **an  inflamed  nerve  is  reddish,  from 
hypenemia  of  the  vtisa  nervoruiUf  though  the  stage  of  demonstrable 
hypenemia  may  have  passed  away  when  the  nerve  comes  under  observa- 
tion."   This  coincides  with  the  definition  of  Dana  previously  given. 

Each  of  the  two  disorders  included  in  the  term  neuritis- 
neuralgia  has  been  divided  into  special  varieties,  the  principal 
of  which  are  tic  douloureux,  trifacial  or  trigeminal  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  the  regional  neuralgias  and  multiple  neuritis. 

Trifacial  Neuralgia  or  Tic  Douloureux. — This  is  the 
most  painful  of  the  entire  series,  and  is  the  most  common.  The 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  is  that  most  frequently  affected, 
the  familiar  supraorbital  neuralgia.  The  pain,  which  may  radi- 
ate to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  eye  and  lids,  the  eye-ball 
and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nose  and  head,  is  apt  to 
recur  at  stated  periods  morning  or  night.  Lachrymation,  con- 
junctival congestion,  local  flushing,  sweating  and  swelling,  arc 
often  observed.  The  least  effort  increases  the  pain,  each  pulse- 
beat  causing  an  exacerbation.  Such  an  access  may  last  one  or 
more  hours,  and  cease  spontaneously,  to  return  perhaps  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  or  it  may  steadily  grow  worse. and  cause 
many  years'  excruciating  suffering. 

Next  in  order  is  the  superior  maxillary  division,  the  tender 
point  of  which  is  at  the  intraorbital  foramen,  the  pain  radiating 
to  the  malar  bone,  over  the  cheek,  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
nose,  and  some  of  the  upper  dental  nerves.    Less  common  is  that 


•  Author* fi  conclusion. 
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of  tlio  inferior  inaxiUary  division,  with  two  tender  points,  one  at 
the  nicntal  forainon,  the  othor  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  the  pain 
extending  over  an  extensive  area  in  some  eases,  ue.,  the  pn»aural 
region,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  jaw,  the  inferior  dental 
branches,  tlie  ear.  the  temple  and  the  parietal  eminence. 

The  primary  changes  in  the  affected  nerves  are  hyperaemia, 
as  stated,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  neuralgia  persists,  inflam- 
mation occurs,  owing  to  disease  of  the  neural  arteries. 

l^iiiia"*  long  &go  contended  that  many  caseA,  at  least,  are  due  to 
arteritis.  In  live  cases  of  tri^*minnl  n.'urnlgia,  he  found  bo  ni»teworthy 
fhang»''rt  in  the  nerves,  whih»  in  tliree  tliere  wa«  marked  arterial  diaea^*. 
Putnam'*  likewise  found,  in  w)me  instaneiM,  the  intinia  of  the  blooil- 
vessels  gi'eatly  thickened.  Thoma,'*  Rose"  and  Keen  and  Spiller*  and 
others  have  all  found  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vesselA,  the 
two  former  in  segments  of  peripheral  nerves  derived  from  cases  of  tri- 
facial neuralgia,  the  last-named  authors  in  Gasserian  ganglia  deri\-«d 
from  similar  caises. 

Kvcn  the  axis-cylinders,  which,  as  T  have  pointed  out,  are  chan- 
nels for  the  hlcKxl's  oxidase,  are  engorged:  Stengel."  referring  to  neu- 
ritis, says,  for  instamv:  "In  the  acute  forms  partially  degenerated 
iitM*rs  with  fatty  mvelin-sheaths  and  swollen  axis-evlinders,  are  found 
very  early."  Again,  Spiller  found  swollen  and  irregular  axiR-cylinders- 
'ind  small  vessels  in  some  of  the  <iass<*rian  ganglia  resected  by  Kiren- 
Of  one  of  these  he  says,  referring  to  the  axis-cylinders:  "In  most  por- 
tions of  the  field,  these  ap|M>ar  as  drops  of  a  red,  hyalinelike  substance,'"' 
doubtless  met  haemoglobin  and  adrenoxidase. 

Sciatica. — The  i)ain  usually  starts  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  gluteal  region  immediately  hehind  the 
great  trochanicr,  and  follows  the  course  of  that  nerve,  radiating' 
downward  into  llie  i)o])lit('al  sj)ace  and  thence  to  the  internal 
inallcoliis  and  the  dorsum  of  tlie  f(»ot.  It  is  usuallv  very  acute. 
and  is  imrcascd  by  tlie  least  motion.  By  raising  the  limb 
bodily,  llnis  ])n)(liu'iiig  llcxion  at  the  ])ul)is.  Laseguc's  sign  is 
clicitt'd:  a  xiolcut  ])ain  along  the  entire  sciatic.  Th(»re  is 
marked  tcndcnu'ss  over  the  latter,  especially  ])etween  the  isi-hiuni 
and  the  great  Iroelianter.  Sometimes  tliere  is  fever  at  the  out- 
set. There  may  he  musrujar  tremor,  a  forerunner  (►f  atrophv  of 
tlie  nuisele,  or  (edema,  'i'he  skin  of  tlie  region  may  then  he  paV 
and  Ll"ssy,  its  teinj>eratnre  heing  als(»  reduced.  An  eruption 
identieal  to  tliat  ni'  lierjjes  zoster  occasionally  develops  along  tlie 


•"♦Dana:     M. '1.   N<'ws.   Mny   Ifi.   IKM. 
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course  of  the  nerve.  The  positions  assiimed  l)y-the  patient  when 
standing,  sitting,  cte.,  are  all  calculated  to  favor  the  diseased 
limb. 

Sciatica  is  a  neuritis  from  the  outset,  tlie  primary  infiltra- 
tion, due  to  the  accumulation  of  colorless  blood-plasma  in  the 
nerve,  being  the  initial  phenomenon  of  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, which,  like  all  forms  of  "neuralgia"  and  neuritis,  may  cul- 
minate in  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve. 

Sciatica  is  the  only  "neuralgia"  in  wliicli  exception  might  be  taken 
as  to  its  being  a  neuritis.  Thu.s,  while  Herter"*  ten  years  ago  referred  to 
sciatica  as  a  neuritis,  t.r.,  as  "an  inflammation  of  the  great  sciatic 
branch  of  the  sacral  plexus/'  Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  text-book, 
says  that  "a  large  proiwrtion  of  the  cases  is  due  to  a  neuritis.'*  In 
the  light  of  my  views,  sciatica  is  a  neuritis  in  all  cases,  since  the 
exceptions  are  all  attended  with  hypeneniia,  the  first  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. Agiiin,  "hyi)erffimia"  is  generally  supposed  to  bi*  denoted  by 
redness  of  the  neural  structures  involved,  but  we  may  have  hypertemia 
without  redness,  since,  as  I  have  shown,  the  blood-plasma  that  circulates 
in  the  terminal  neural  capillaries,  including  the  axis-cylinder,  does  not 
contain  red  corpuscles.  Indeed,  if  we  term  this  fluid  "serum'*  (of  which 
the  extra  corpore  serum  is  but  chemically-altered  semblance)  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  inflammatory  process  from  it«  incipiency  to  that  of 
clearly  defined  trophic  lesions.  This  is  facilitated  by  a  review  of  the 
literature  embodied  in  a  paper  by  J.  Ramsay  Hiint.*^  In  a  case  in  which 
Cotugno*^  found  ccdcma  of  the  nerve-sheath  "15  c.c.  (Va  ounce)  of  serum 
was  removed  by  puncture."  Martinet"*  "described  the  nerve  as  mdemat- 
0U8  and  of  reddish  hue,  with  hemorrhages  into  the  sheath"  in  one  case 
and  as  "infiltrated  with  seroHanguiueous  fluid"  in  another.  This  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  continuity  of  the  nerve,  for  Gendrin.**  in  a  case  of 
fifteen  days'  duration,  found  the  nerv«»-trunk  "reddened^  swollen,  and  the 
seat  of  serous  infiltration  down  to  the  i)opliteal  space.  All  this  is  due, 
of  course,  to  engorgeini'nt  of  the  vessels  and  exu<lation  of  the  blood- 
serum:  In  a  ca.se  of  fiftcn  days'  duration  recorded  by  Fernet,""  in 
which  the  nerve-trunk  was  greatly  swollen,  **the  novr  was  of  reddish 
hue  and  the  vrssels  of  the  n«*urilemnia  were  injected."  Tlioiigh  the  nerve, 
examined  microscopically  by  Dejerine  and  Raymond,  showed  no  struc- 
tural alteration,  Fernet  held  that  a  neuritis  was  present.  The  advanced 
stage  is  8ho\\'n  in  Riimsay  Hunt's  own  typical  case,  in  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  nerve  showed  concomitantly  the  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess: a  translucent,  jelly-like  substance  in  the  epineurium  and  marked 
thickening  and  sclerosis  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  epineurium  and  peri- 
neurium and  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  endoneurium,  with  "small  ex- 
travasations of  blotxl"  in  "the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  sheath  at  all 
levels  examined.**  Tlie  "thi«^h  and  leg  had  underg(me  a  slight  but  visible 
atrophy  "  there  were  also  twitvhings  and  par.Tsthesia. 

This  exemplifies  the  morbid  prm-ess  in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  since 
similar  le*4ions  werp  found  in  the  Oasserian  ginglia  removed  by  Keen, 
and  studied  histolo«ri<*ally  by  Spillcr.  The  first-named  author  states 
that  "the  mednllarv  s!ibstanr*e  of  the  nerve-fiber  within   the  ganglion" 

•»  Herter:    Dcrfum's  "T.  B.   on  NVrvous  Dls.."  p.  849.   1895. 

•'J.  Ramsay  Hunt:    Amor.   Modirlno.  Anr.   15.  1905. 

••Cotugno:     **A  Treatise  on   Sciatica,"   London,   1775. 

••  Martinet:    Thftso  de  Paris.  1818. 

••Oendrin:     "HlBtoire  anat.  des  inflammations."  Paris.   1826. 

••Fernet:    Arch.  g^n.  de  m^d.,  7l6me.  s^rie,  vol.  i,  p.  383,  1878. 
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was  ''immensely  s.wollen,  atrophied  or  entirely  gone;"  and  that  the 
vessels  were  **di8tinctly  sclerotic,"  etc. — the  sequence  of  events  observed 
in  all  cases  of  "neuralgia"  so-called,  in  which  the  morbid  process  luu 
progressed   sulHciently   far. 

Neuiutis  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Trunk. — Besides  the 
most  coininon  of  all  neuralgias,  tlie  trigeminal,  already  described, 
there  is  a  variety  due  essentially  to  eye-strain,  i.e.,  the  ocular 
neuralgia,  usually  limited  to  the  eyeball.  The  pain  may  be 
quite  severe,  and  radiate  to  the  forehead  over  the  frontal  siDiL<. 
In  cervicO'OCiipital  neuralgia,  the  pain  starts  behind  the  mastoid 
process,  radiates  posteriorly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and 
in  front  and  alx)ve  to  the  parietal  eminence.  The  main  nerves 
involved  are  the  posterior  branches  of  the  upper  four  cervical. 
In  intercostal  neuralgia  the  pain  starts  from  the  spinal  cord  end 
of  the  intercostal  nerves  from  the  third  to  the  ninth,  and  radiates 
round  the  chest;  it  is  often  very  severe  and  is  increased  by 
motion,  respiration  and  coughing.  An  eruption  similar  to  that 
of  herpes  zoster  occurs  in  many  cases.  Pleurodynia  is,  strictly 
speaking,  neuralgia  of  the  pleural  nerves;  it  resembles  the  pain 
of  acute  pleurisy,  and  is  very  severe,  especially  during  expansion 
of  the  chest.  Gasirodynia ,  enteralgia,  hepatalgia,  nephralgia, 
mastodynia,  coccygodynia,  etc.,  are  defined  by  their  names. 

In  all  these  fornis,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  inter- 
costal iioiiral<ria  in  which  the  herpetic  eruption  occurs,  the  neural 
hypcrjcmia  ran'ly  cxccM'ds  the  stage  of  ])lasmatic  engorgement, 
the  pain,  as  stated,  l>eing  due  to  pressure  upon  the  nervi 
nervorum. 

Hkhpes  Zostetj  (Shingles,  zona),  the  form  commonly  wit- 
nessed, is  hut  an  intmostal  neuralgia  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tory ])rocess,  which  often  includes  the  ganglion  of  the  affected 
nerve,  has  advances!  l)(\voud  the  ])reliminary  jdasmatic  hypeni^ 
niia.  The  typical  enij)tion — a  reddish  patch  which  soon  de- 
velops into  a  crop  of  (e(1(»niatous  vesicles — may  occur  in  any  part 
of  tli(*  l)0(ly,  wherever  '"ncHiralgia"  has  been  observed.  Dull  pain 
in  the  alfected  n^gion  usually  ])rece(les  by  a  few  days  the  erup- 
tion and  the  acute  pain,  which  develops  suddenly  and  is 
extremely  shaf]>,  burning,  and  lancinating,  in  adults.  The  site 
of  the  eru])tion  becomes  markedly  liypera^sthetic,  the  contact  of 
the  clothes  being  unbearable.  It  is  nearly  always  unilateral, 
though  it  frequently  reaches  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
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in  the  "intercostal"  form,  and  lasts  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
The  lesion  may  be  hsemorrhagic,  ulcerative,  gangrenous,  etc.,  and 
may  be  followed  by  persistent  local  neuralgia,  anhydrosis  or 
hyperhydrosis,  muscular  atrophy,  etc.  In  some  cases  there  is 
considerable  fever,  showing  a  tendency  to  intermittence,  and 
especially  marked  towards  evening. 

The  kinship  of  this  disorder  with  the  ordinary  neuralgia  is  well 
shown  by  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  trigeminal  zona  in 
Greenough's'*  and  Cantrell's"  statistics.  Any  part  of  the  body  in  which 
innervation  is  impaired  and  where  neuralgia  is  known  to  occur,  may 
become  the  seat  of  herpes  zoster.  Hence  the  so-called  ''tr luminal/' 
"femoral,"  "brachial,"  "ophthalmic,"  etc.»  forms  which  constitute  the 
•'regional"  zosters.  Guermonprez  and  Platel*  observed  it  .repeatedly 
on  the  fingers.  The  pathology  of  zoster  also  identifies  it  as  a  pure  neu- 
ritis. W.  F.  Robinson**  states  that  "Daniellsen  found  the  intercostal 
nerve  reddened  and  thickened  and  the  neurilemma  markedly  infiltrated," 
and- that  the  more  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  "the  ganglion 
is  not  alofie  the  part  that  is  first  attacked,  but  that  the  inflammation 
may  arise  at  any  point  in  the  continuity  of  the  nerve-trunk  in  its 
peripheral  termination  in  the  spinal  cord  or  within  the  brain."  Rob- 
inson's own  investigations  showed  the  presence  of  "a  perineuritis  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  exhibiting  a  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  neurilemma" 
— a  condition  witnessed  early  in  sciatica. 

Neuritis  of  the  Extremities. — The  most  important  of 
the  series  is  sciatica,  reviewed  above.  Cervico-hrachial,  and 
particularly  hrachicl  neuralgia,  are  comiterparts  of  sciatica. 
Jointly,  they  include  the  area  supplied  by  the  brachial  plexus, 
i.e,,  the  four  lower  cenical  nerves  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  dorsal.  The  radial  and  ulnar  are  the  nerves  most  fre- 
quently affected,  the  main  tender  points  being  at  the  elbow  over 
the  ulnar,  and  at  the  wrist  over  the  inferior  ulnar.  The  axilla 
and  the  shoulder  are  also  the  seat  of  tender  points  when  the 
upper  segments  are  involved.  There  is  usually  a  dull,  con- 
tinuous, toothache-like  pain  along  the  entire  course  of  the  nerve 
or  nerves  affected,  but  with  violent  exacerbations  or  paroxysms 
of  a  stabbing,  lacinating  character.  Temporary  loss  of  power  is 
often  observed,  and  muscular  atrophy  may  follow  severe  cases. 
As  in  sciatica,  the  skin  may  become  glossy  and  thin,  and  is  some- 
what (edematous  in  most  instances.  As  in  sciatica  alsjp,  there 
is  inflammation  of  neural  structures. 
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Femoral,  or  crural,  obturator,  plantar,  metaiarsal  and  other 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  described,  all  of  which  differ  as  regards 
tlie  area  involved,  but  the  pathology  of  which  (tliat  of  a  more 
or  less  advanced  neuritis)  is  always  the  same,  i.e.,  that  of  an 
inflanmiatory  process. 

Musculospiral  neuritis,  owing  to  the  superficial  position  of 
the  musculospiral  nerve,  is  not  infrequently  observed.  The  pain 
— though  the  disorder  is  not  termed  a  "neuralgia"  in  text-books 
— is  very  severe,  and  the  local  tenderness  is  equally  marked. 
This  applies  likewise  to  median  neuritis,  the  intense  pain  radi- 
ating to  the  first  two  fingers  and  the  thumb.  Precisely  as  a 
flexure  of  the  thigh  in  sciatica  provokes  severe  pain  throughout 
the  entire  nerve,  so  does  a  stroke  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  pain- 
ful fingers  cause  a  flash  of  pain  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
median.  Ulnar  neuritis,  brachial  neuritis,  circumflex  neuritis, 
and  the  many  other  varieties  of  true  neuritis  likewise  provoke 
pain  and  other  symptoms  and  trophic  lesions  common  to  the 
various  forms  of  neuralgia  reviewed. 

General  Patht>logy. — In  all  forms  of  true  neuritis,  the  con- 
gestion may  originate  from  two  directions:  (1)  from  the  arte- 
rioles that  enter  the  nerve  from  the  side  by  piercing  the  peri- 
neurium, and  \vho8c  capillaries  form  networks  in  the  endo- 
iieuriuiii  to  nourish  the  nerve;  (2)  from  the  axis-cylinders 
theinsolvos,  wliose  neuro-fibrilp,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  chan- 
nels for  plasma  laden  with  adrenoxidase,  which,  by  reacting  with 
the  ])hosphorus-lad(^n  constituents  of  the  myelin,  gives  rise  to 
the  nerve-energy,  i.e.,  the  impulse  along  the  whole  nerve,  includ- 
ing its  terminals.* 

Any  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  nerve-fiber  itself,  i,e.,  par- 
enchynwtoiis  neurifis,  must  entail,  therefore,  phenomena  ascrib- 
able  to  iin])airment  of  the  nerve's  conductivity :  muscular  atrophy, 
para\stbesias,  cutaneous  lesions,  etc.  Identical  disorders  may  be 
produced,  however,  by  pressure  of  the  connective  tissue  forming 
partitions  around  nerve-bundles  when  these  partitions  are  the 
seat  of  con^jestion,  i.e.  perineuritis,  but  only  when  this  is 
marked,  the  pressure  beiuff  caused  by  the  engorged  arterioles  or 
their  capillaries  and  tlie  serous  exudati(m  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter.    This  pressure  is  also,  we  have  seen,  the  source  of  pain,  the 

♦  Author'8  conclusion. 
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nem  nerYorom  being  compressed,  while  the  infiltration  accounts 
for  the  oedema.  When  the  local  leiions  assume  a  morbid  trend 
or  the  nerre  is  beyond  repair  from  the  start  through  local  injury, 
the  granules  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  axis-cylinders  remain  unused 
and  accumulate,*  and  the  myelin  sheath  breaks  up  into  droplets. 
Finally,  these  are  absorbed  and  the  field  is  invaded  by  lympho- 
cytes, and  finally  occupied  by  their  product,  i.e,,  newly  formed 
connective  tissue — the  terminal  sclerosis. 

This  normally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  true  neuritis  is 
primarily  a  vascular  disorder  of  the  perineural  and  interstitial 
connective-tissue  framework  of  the  nerve,  and  that  the  nutri- 
tional disorders  of  the  muscles,  skin,  etc.,  are  due  to  pressure  by 
engorged  vessels,  serous  effusion,  etc.,  upon,  or  destruction  of, 
the  nerve-fiber  bundles  (axis-cylinders)  which  these  inflamed 
structures  surround. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  cell-bodies  in  the  central  gan- 
glia, from  which  the  compressed  axis-cylinders  arise,  may  not 
themselves  become  involved  in  the  morbid  process.  When  they 
do,  however,  it  is  through  an  ascending  neuritis,  the  destructive 
inflammation  extending  towards  the  cerebrospinal  axis  and  grad- 
ually destroying  the  ganglion  itself. 

That  the  axis-cylinders  of  a  nerve  receive  a  part  of  their  blood 
through  their  cell-bodies  in  the  organ  from  which  they  originate,*  was 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  importance  of  this  fact  finds  its 
practical  application  in  the  present  connection.  It  furnishes  a  sound 
louDdation  for  the — now  established — clinical  difference  between  the  neu- 
ritis of  individual  nerves  and  multiple  neuritis.*  This  is  clearly  defined 
by  McPhedran*'*  in  the  following  lines:  "In  isolated  neuritis  the  disease 
begina  in  the  ner>'e-sheath,  constituting  a  'perineuritis,'  the  inflammation 
extending  to  the  nerve-fil>ers  afterward.  In  the  multiple  forms  the  nerve- 
fibers  themselves  are  the  seat  of  the  primary  change,  the  sheath  becom- 
ing affected  later."  Tlie  latter,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  heading, 
I  do  not  regard  as  a  form  of  "neuritis."  The  fact  that  a  neuritis 
steadily  ascends  from  the  periphery  has  been  noted  by  several  investi- 
sators.  Thus,  Sydney  Schwab,^**'  after  a  study  of  20  recorded  instances, 
including  two  of  his  own  in  which  the  Gasserian  ganglion  had  been 
eicamined  microscopically  after  extirpation,  concluded  that  disease  of  the 
nerve-cells  did  not  exist  as  a  primary*  parenchymatous  affection,  and 
that  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  two  classes  of  plienomena  could  be  distin- 
gfuished,  namely:  (1)  an  ascending  neuritis  heqinning  at  the  periphery 
and  having  a  tendency  to  ascend  to  the  ganglion;  (2)  an  interstitial 
inflammation,  chronic  and  progressive,  of  the  ganglion  it^^elf.  Moreover, 
Roae*"*  found  the  lesions  more  marked  at  the  peripheral  ends  of  dis- 
eased nerves  than  at  their  central  ends.  All  these  observations  have 
been  conflrmed  repeatedly. 

•  Author* ft  conrluMion. 
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Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Although  the  causes  of  true 
neuritis,  including  the  '^neflralgias,"  are  very  numerous,  the 
pathogenesis  is  the  same  in  every  instance,  i.e.,  some  primary 
physical  interference  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  nene.* 
We  may  thus  have  neuritis  due  to  mechanical  injury  of  the 
nerve,  as  from  blows,  contusions,  wounds,  stretching  (as  in  dis- 
locations, fractures,  etc.)  and  pressure,  the  latter  including  com- 
pression by  aneurysms,  tumors,  crutches,  sleeping  upon  the  arm, 
etc.,  and  excessive  use  of  an  extremity.  The  lesion  is  essentially 
local  and  what  degree  of  neuritis  occurs  is  associated  with  an 
attempt  at  repair.*  This  applies  likewise  to  the  extension  of 
localized  disease,  carcinomatous,  syphilitic,  tuberculous  or  other 
foci,  or  tumors,  caries  of  bone,  etc.  In  any  of  these,  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve  may  lead  to  trophic  disorders,  paralysis,  etc., 
differing  in  no  way  from  those  observed  in  trigeminal  and  other 
severe  neuralgias. 

In  30  cases  of  Morton's  disease,  i.e.,  metatarsal  neuralgia,  Robert 
Jones**"  traced  10  clearly  to  injury.  Neuralf^a  of  various  nerves  of  the 
arm,  due  to  excessive  professional  use  of  this  member,  was  observed  in 
30  cases  by  Bernhardt;****  leeching  over  the  nerves  was  found  to  «ve 
marked  relief  in  some  cases — evidence  that  hypertemia  and  neuntia, 
therefore,  were  the  cause  of  pain. 

The  lesion  is  primarily  local  also  in  the  most  frequent  cause 

of  neuritis:  exposure  of  a  part  of  the  body,  one  side  of  tlie  head 
and  face,  the  nock,  the  ghiteal  rofrion.  etc.,  to  a  draught  of  cold 
air,  especially  wliile  the  area  exposed  is  warm,  flushed  and  per- 
spiring. The  arterioles  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  being  sud- 
denly chilled  while  dilated,  the  temperature  of  the  auto-anti- 
toxin is  reduced,  thus  inhibiting  the  action  of  its  trypsin,  and 
two  sets  of  morbid  phenomena  occur:  (1)  temporary  paresis  of 
the  local  arterioles:  (2)  temporary  inhibition  of  the  proteolytic 
process  through  which  the  local  waste-products  of  metabolism 
are  reduced  to  eliniinable  end-products.*  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  neuritis,  since  the  morbid  dilation  of  the  neural 
arterioles  necessarily  (»ntiiils  hypera^mia  of  the  ])erineurium  and 
engorgement  of  the  endoneurium,  and  pressure,  therefore,  upon 
the  riervi  nervorum.  In  addition  to  this  y)assive  hvpera?mia,  the 
region  ])econi(»s  the  seat  of  the  active  hypera^mia  incident  upon 

*  Author's  concluHitm. 
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the  reparative  process,  including  the  destruction  of  detritus.* 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  pain  in  neuralgia. 

As  in  migraine^  neuralgia  may  be  due  to  reflex  action  owing 
to  some  ocular^  aural,  nasal,  cutaneous  or  other  lesions. 

The  patholoffical  anatomy  of  the  local  lesions  we  have  seen  is  in- 
variably connected  with  local  congestion.  This  controverts  a  prevailing 
misconception  of  the  manner  in  which  neuralgic  pain  is  provoked,  viz., 
that  it  can  be  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  painful  areas,  or  by 
"poisons"  circulating  in  the  nerve.  Even  in  joints,  the  accumulation  of 
endogenous  poisons  does  not  provoke  pain  directly;  were  it  otherwise, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  pain  under 
the  influence  of  hot,  dry  air,  and  other  measures  which  do  not  destroy 
chemically  the  poison  directly.  But  the  action  of  hot,  dry  air  is  readily 
explained — as  well  as  the  beneficial  elffect  of  heat  in  neuralgia — ^when  we 
recall  that  the  activity  of  the  blood  constituents — the  ferment  in  par- 
ticular— ^which  destroy  the  toxics  is  enhanced  by  heat.*  The  need  of 
the  antitoxic  inflammation  being  reduced,  the  local  hyperemia  is  cor- 
respondingly diminished,  and  pain  is  reduced  in  proportion.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  poison  which  causes  the  pain,  but  the  reparative 
process  which  the  presence  of  the  poison  engenders,  and  particularly  the 
congestion  it  entails. 

Neuralgia  frequently  occurs  irrespective  of  any  apparent 
exciting  cause,  such  as  a  cold,  a  traumatism,  etc.  The  causative 
neuritis  appears  almost  invariably  after  puberty,  in  subjects 
debilitated  by  physical  or  mental  over\i'ork,  infectious  diseases, 
malaria,  prolonged  lactation,  or  by  the  prolonged  ingestion  or 
absorption  of  certain  poisons,  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  etc.  Here, 
the  neuritis  is  secondarv,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  evoked  as  a  com- 
plication  of  another,  but  general,  disorder.* 

The  debilitating  influences  mentioned  react  on  the  general 
organism,  we  have  seen,  by  reducing  the  functional  eflBciency  of 
the  anterior  pituitary  body.*  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
inefficiency  of  this  r)rgan  is  inherited,  "neuralgia"  being  often 
observed  in  families  in  which  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  other  nerv- 
ous diseases  have  prevailed.  Entailing  as  it  does,  a  reduction, 
more  or  less  marked,  of  the  blood's  properties,  poisons  of  auto- 
genetic  origin  such  as  those  that  occur  in  the  blood  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  ura?mia  and  kindred  conditions,  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  tlie  blood-stream.  Hence  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  both  neuritis  and  "neuralgia"  noted  by  clinicians.* 
When  this  accumulation  of  physiological  poisons  has  reached  a 
certain  degree,  the  phenomenon  witnessed  in  epilepsy,  migraine, 
etc.,  occurs,  viz.,  a  violent  reaction  of  general  centers  of  both 

•  Author' H  rfmrJuaion. 
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lobes  of  the  pituitary,  including  those  of  the  sympathetic  and 
vasomotor  systems.* 

Important  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  intestinal 
canal  takes  an  active  part  in  the  morbid  process,  the  inadequate 
evacuation  of  cxcrementitious  materials  causing  it  to  act  as  a 
source  of  autoinfection.  There  is  usually  constipation  and  the 
stools  are  exceedingly  foul.  The  underlying  cause  of  this  is  an 
imperfect  disinfection  of  the  intestinal  contents  by  the  succus 
entericus,  i.e.,  by  the  auto-antitoxin  it  contains,*  the  result,  we 
have  seen,  of  insufficiency  of  the  adrenal  system.* 

The  kinship  between  neuralgia,  migraine  and  epilepsy  extends  even 
to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease.  Gowers,  for 
instance/*"  refers  to  two  cases  of  neuralgia  attended  with  vomiting;  to 
another  in  which  opisthotonos  was  ''so  severe  that  the  patient  rented 
on  the  head  and  the  heels."  Anton^**  also  observed  two  cases  in  which 
attacks  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  lapsed  into  typical  epileptic  seizures. 
Grinker,^*^  on  the  other  hand,  reported  a  case  in  which  right  trigeminal 
neuralgia  coincided  with  neuritis  of  the  left  sciatic,  etc.  F§r€**  and 
others  have  emphasized  the  analogy  between  certain  forms  of  neuralgia, 
the  tic  douloureux,  for  instance,  and  epilepsy.  In  Putnam's"*  opinion, 
that  difference  between  neuralgia  and  migraine  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  I^nge""  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the- 
alternation  of  migraine  with  neuralgia. 

The  pain  is  limited  to  a  given  area,  and  recurs  in  that  area, 
because  its  vessels  have,  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  patient*» 
life,  been  exposed  to  (me  or  more  of  tlie  many  exciting  causes 
capable  of  bringing  on  an  attack,  cold,  traumatism,  pressure, 
etc.     These  exciting  causes  evoking,  as  stated  above,  an  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  walla  of  the  neural  vessels,  this  process 
forms  the  starting-point  of  the  endarteritis  and  arteriosclcrosia 
found,  we  have  seen,  in  advanced  cases.*     When,  therefore,  the 
accumulated  blood-poisons  provoke,  by  irritating  the  sympathetic 
and  vasomotor  centers,  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  of  the  entire 
bodv,  the  neural  blood-vessels  of  the  "neuralgic"  area  vield  more 
readilv  than  thos(»  throuLdioiit  the  rest  of  the  bodv,  and  the  nen'e 
becoming  hvpenvniic.  pain  is  ])rovoked. 

W\'  liavo  soon  tliat  in  opilopsy  and  niijn*ainp  there  is  primarily  a 
general  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  because  the  sympathetic  center 
is    tlie    first    stinnilatc<l;     and    tliat    this    is    succeeded  by  general    vaso- 
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motor  constriction  when  the  vasomotor  center  yields  to  the  irritation. 
The  case  is  tlie  same  in  neuralgia.  The  great  influx  from  the  ventral 
vessels  to  the  peripliery  which  atU^nils  general  vasoconstriction  soon  over- 
comes the  r(*sistance  of  the  weakened  arterioles  of  the  aflfected  area  and 
enforci>s  their  dilation.  Although  it  has  so  far  remained  unexplained, 
this  sequence  of  events  has  been  actually  witnessed.  Thus,  Gowers 
states  that  the  first  etTect  is  usually  '*a  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part"  and  that  **this  is  often  followed  by  their  relaxation.''* 

l!reatinent — Neuralgia,  especially  the  trigeminal  and  sci- 
atic forms,  involves  so  much  suffering  that  the  first  indication 
is  to  control  the  pain.  In  the  light  of  the  pathogenesis  of 
neuritis  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  this  reduces  itself  to 
the  use  of  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  congestion  of 
the  neural  blood-vessels,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  pressure  upon 
the  nervi  nervorum.  The  next  indication  is  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  the  disorder  itself. 

Measures  which  Reduce  the  Coxgestion  of  the  Pain- 
FUL  Area. — The  majority  of  cases  observed  in  general  practice 
occur  in  subjects  predisposed  to  frequent  recurrences.  Even 
tlie  worst  form  of  neuralgia,  tic  douloureux,  is  characteristically 
prone  to  remissions,  of  days',  weeks',  and  even  months'  duration. 
The  pain,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  permanent  lesions 
in  the  nerve  itself;  it  must  be  due  to  some  fluctuating  agency:* 
the  local  hypera»mia,  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  only  therefore  in 
mild  cases  that  reduction  of  the  local  congestion  is  indicated, 
but  also  in  the  worst  cases.  To  accomplish  this,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  four  groups  of  remedies: — 

(1)  Drugs  which  cause  general  vasodilation  by  depressing 
directly  the  general  vasomotor  center.* 

The  bromides  are  useful  agents  of  this  class  in  mild  cases. 
In  the  average  case,  however,  they  are  unreliable,  unless*  large 
doses  are  used,  when  gastric  disorders,  bromism  and  accumula- 
tion of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood  are  likely  to  follow.  By  giv- 
ing small  doses — 10  grains  (O.G  gm.) — and  using  the  sodium 
Bait,  these  drawbacks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  its 
analgesic  properties  may  be  increased  by  means  of  chloral 
hydrate,  10  grains  (O.G  gm.),  the  central  action  of  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  bromides.  The  combined  use  of  these 
two  salts,  evorv  two  hours,  aided  bv  one  of  the  local  remedies 
enumerated  below,  usually  masters  the  mild  forms  commonly 
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observed.  When  the  pulse  is  Iciise  and  hard,  especially  in  ple- 
thoric subjects,  a  third  vasomotor  depressant,  veratrum  viride, 
may  be  added,  2  drops  (or  four  times  tliis  amount:  1905 
U.  S.  P.)  of  the  tincture  being  given  every  two  hours.  When 
no  heart  lesion  is  present,  the  pain  may  be  relieved  by  the 
inhalation  of  three  drops  of  amyl  nitrite,  in  the  physician's 
presence.  Five  or  six  drops  poured  on  absorbent  cotton  in.  an 
emery-stoppered  bottle,  affords  the  patient  a  convenient  and  safe 
means,  through  which  he  can  obtain  relief  by  taking  an  oc- 
casional "whiff."  The  preliminary  use  of  amyl  nitrite — which 
also  lowers  arterial  tension — followed  by  the  bromide-chloral 
mixture,  generally  proves  more  satisfactory,  however.  Nitrogly^ 
cerin  advantageously  replaces  the  latter  agents  in  many  cases, 
especially  when  large  nerves,  those  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
the  sciatic,  for  instance,  are  inflamed.  It  depresses  both  the 
vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers,*  and  by  thus  reducing  the 
vascular  tension  in  all  vessels,  counteracts  the  pressure  in  the 
hyperajmic  nerves,  and  bleeds  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  great 
central  trunks.  In  trifacial  neuralgia,  the  pain  may  be  in- 
creased at  first  through  the  dilation  of  the  arterioles;  but  this 
does  not  occur  after  a  few  doses  of  the  bromide-chloral  mix- 
ture.* The  dose,  one  minim  of  the  1-per-cent.  solution  grad- 
ually increased  to  four  minims,  three  times  daily.  While  nitro- 
glycerin is  often  curative,  the  bromides,  chloral  and  amyl  nitrite 
are  only  temporary  expedients  which  should  be  withdrawn  after 
cessation  of  the  y)ain. 

The  influence  of  general  vasodilation  is  well  illustrated  by  Pom- 
merol's  case,'"  in  which  a  sciatica  of  five  years'  standing  was  cured  by 
the  bite  of  a  viper.  The  value  of  nitroglycerin  has  been  recognized 
by  Herter,"^  Mikhalkine,'"'  l^awrence,  Krauss"*  and  others. 

(2)  Drugs  which  cause  <reneral  constriction  of  the  arterioles 
by  stimulating  the  general  sympathetic  center.* 

Of  this  group,  the  coal-tar  products  are  the  most  effective, 
especially  aceianild  in  r)-grain  (0.3  gm.)  doses  every  hour  three 
times,  then  every  throe  hours,  until  the  pain  ceases.  By  caus- 
ing powerful  constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles,  they  re- 
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duce  greatly  the  proportion  of  blood  supplied  to  the  inflamed 
nerves  J*  the  latter  being  simultaneously  depleted  in  the  veins, 
the  pressure  upon  the  nervi  nervorum  ceases  and  the  pain  like- 
wise. Phenacetifi,  in  10  to  15  grain  (0.6  to  1  gm.)  doses,  is 
also  useful.  Antipyrine  is  more  apt  to  provoke  imtoward  effects 
than  acetanild,  but  it  has  proved  valuable  especially  in  sciatica, 
when  injected,  with  an  equal  quantity  (10  grains — 0.6  gm.)  of 
sterilized  water,  in  the  tissues  immediately  overlying  the  nerve. 
The  coal-tar  products  should  be  used  only  temporarily  as  anal- 
gesics. Morphine  relieves  pain  in  the  same  way,  whether  ad- 
ministered orally  or  subcutaneously  close  to  the  diseased  nerve. 
Deep  injections,  practically  down  to  the  nerve,  of  Ve  grain 
(0.01)  morphine  and  V120  grain  (0.0005  gm.)  atropine  are  very 
effective,  even  in  sciatica.  This  should  be  repeated  daily. 
When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  drug-habit  may  be 
initiated  by  using  the  foregoing  drugs  internally,  the  same  phy- 
siological effects  may  be  obtained  with  aconitine,  V400  grain 
(0.00015  gm.)  every  four  hours,  gradually  increased  until  the 
first  "physiological"  effect,  i.e.,  tingling,  appears,  when  the  dose 
should  be  somewhat  decreased.  The  tincture  of  aconite  root 
(1905  U.  S.  P.)  4  minims  (0.25  gm.)  may  be  used  instead  if 
preferred ;  it  is  especially  effective  when  given  with  the  tincture 
of  gelsemium,  10  minims  (0.6  gm.),  given  every  hour,  until  the 
labial  and  digital  tingling  of  aconite  is  felt.  These  two  remedies 
sometimes  prove  curative.  Cocaine  also  relieves  pain  by  caus- 
ing constriction  of  the  arterioles.  It  has  given  good  results 
when  injected  in  doses  of  V4  to  V2  grain  (0.016  to  0.03  gm.) 
in  solution,  over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  In  neuralgia  of  the  face 
it  may  be  injected  into  the  arm,  carefully  avoiding  a  vein. 
Osmic  acid,  which  acts  similarly,  is  sometimes  very  effective  in 
severe  cases,  when  10  to  20  minims  (0.6  to  1.2  c.c.)  of  a  1-per- 
cent, solution  are  injected  near  the  nerve,  or  better  into  its  sub- 
stance after  exposing  it  surgically. 

Cocaine  haa  also  been  used  in  sciatica  in  the  form  of  intrarachi- 
dian  injections,  but  the  ordinary"  methoils  are  as  effectual.  Tlie  danger 
of  penetrating  a  vein  was  suggested  by  Bergmann,"'  who,  having  ob- 
tained immediate  relief  in  a  case  of  sciatica  bv  injecting  15  minims 
(0.90  c.c.)  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine,  without  obaen'ing  the 
least  untoward  effect,  caused  violent  symptoms  of  intoxication  the  next 
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day  in  the  same  patient  by  an  injection  of  only  5  tninimw  (0.3  cjc) 
of  the  same  solution.  As  recoimiiendcd  by  Cagney,"*  cocaine  aboold  be 
used  with  prudence.  Osniic  acid  has  been  recommended  by  many  obser- 
vers since  Billroth  suggested  its  use  over  twenty  yearn  ago.  J.  B. 
Murphy,"'  G.  A.  Wright,*^"  and  others,  now  expose  the  nerve  in  rebellioiu 
trifacial  neuralgia  under  anaesthesia,  and  inject  from  5  to  10  minims 
(0.3  to  0.6  c.c.)  of  a  1.5-per-cent.  solution  into  the  nerve-subetanoe  and 
between  the  ner\'e  and  its  sheath.  This  is  thought  to  cause  degenention, 
the  pain  ceasing  permanently  in  most  cases. 

(3)  Local  remedies  which  produce  reflex  constriction  of 
the  peripheral  arterioles,  including  those  of  the  painful  nerres, 
iby  irritating  directly  the  cutaneous  sensory  terminals.* 

Aconitine  acts  in  the  same  way,  applied  locally,  in  the  fonn 
of  an  ointment  composed  of  4  grains  (0.25  gm.)  of  the  alkaloid. 
2  drachms  (8  gms.)  of  glycerin,  and  6  drachms  (24  gms.)  of 
cerate;  veratrine,  10  grains  (0.6  gm.),  may  be  added  for  serere 
cases.  Care  should  be  taken  to  aVoid  rubbing  this  ointment 
over  an  abrasion,  since  it  is  violently  poisonous.  Ethyl  cMoride 
sprayed  over  the  painful  region  daily  sometimes  proves  curative. 
The  skin  should  be  protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  grease.  In  mild 
cases  menthol  rubbed  freely  on  the  skin  is  quite  effective.  Its 
efficiency  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  guaiacol;  15 
grains  (1  gm.)  of  each  may  be  dissolved  in  5  drachms  (20  gms.) 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  rubl»ed  gently  over  the  congested  nerve. 
Again,  cocaine,  15  grains  (1  gm.),  may  be  combined  with  men- 
thol, 10  grains  (O.G  gm.),  in  one  drachm  of  vaselin,  and  rubbed 
into  the  skin  with  a  wad  of  cotton.  Chloral  hydrate,  with  equal 
parts  of  camphor,  forms  a  thick  liquid  which,  painted  freely  over 
the  aifected  region,  serves  often  to  prevent  the  pain  until  inter- 
nal treatment  has  controlled  the  cause.  Galvanism,  the  anode 
well  moistened  with  salt  water,  being  placed  over  the  painful 
spot,  also  relievos  pain  by  causing  constriction  of  the  vessels  that 
supply  the  nerves. 

(4)  Pleasures  which  provoke  direct  or  indirect  depletion  of 
perineural  arterioles,  and,  therefore,  of  the  endoneural  capil- 
laries.* 

Guaiacol  is  so  active  in  this  connection  that  15  drops  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  have  caused  a  marked  decline  of  the  peripheral 
temperature,  and  even  prostration.  Equal  parts  of  guaiacol  and 
glycerin  painted  over  the  diseased  nerves  promptly  relieves  pain. 
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Leecheg  afford  a  ready  means  for  direct  depletion ;  but  in 
brachial  neuritis  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage^  the 
abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  sufficing.  Cupping  is  still 
Teoommended  by  some  eminent  neurologists.  Hydrochloric  acid 
painted  over  the  nerve,  three  or  four  times  at  48  hours'  interval, 
affords  effective  counterirritation  in  neuralgia  of  the  extremities. 
Superheated  dry  air  is  very  effective,  not  only  because  it  draws 
blood  to  the  skin,  which  becomes  quite  red,  but  because  the  activ- 
ity of  the  auto-antitoxin  of  the  blood  is  greatly  enhanced.* 
Warm  pack  about  the  abdomen  or  even  the  ordinary  hot  water 
applied  over  this  region  markedly  facilitates  the  action  of  any 
drag  administered  internally. calculated  to  deplete  the  congested 
area.  Heat  applied  to  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the  hot-water 
bag,  a  hot  brick,  a  hot  hop  or  bran  bag  are  familiar  derivatives 
which  assist  the  curative  process  also  by  increasing  catabolic 
activity  of  the  trypsin  in  the  auto-antitoxin.* 

Measures  which  Tend  to  Eliminate  the  Cause  of  the 
Neural  Congestion. — Of  the  many  exciting  causes  of  neuritis 
enumerated,  those  that  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  physician 
are  closely  allied,  we  have  seen,  (1)  to  disorders,  such  as 
migraine,  gout,  epilepsy,  etc.,  which  are  attended  by  an  accum- 
ulation of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood,  and  (2)  with  intestinal 
torpor  due  to  the  same  central  cause,  and  entailing  auto-intoxi- 
cation. Since  the  pain  occurs  in  most  cases  as  intermittent 
paroxysms  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  toxic  materials  in  the 
blood,  measures  which  prevent  the  latter  should  prevent  the 
return  of  the  pain. 

In  some  cases  purgatives  now  and  then  suffice  to  prevent 
the  accesses.  Castor  oil,  of  all  remedies  of  this  class,  has  given 
the  best  results  in  1  to  2  ounce  (28  to  56  gm.)  doses  each 
morning.  Mixed  with  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  ale  (pre- 
ferably Bass's,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  gas  it  contains) 

it  forms  an  emulsion  and  cannot  he  tasted.     After  the  first  few 

• 

days  it  causes  hut  one  evacuation  dailv.  The  oil  causes  both 
catharsis  and  disinfecticm  by  increasing  refl(»xly  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  intestinal  juice.*  Citrate  of 
magnesia  and  other  saline  purgatives  taken  occasionally,  only 
prevent  the  attacks  in  mild  cases,  and  require  the  aid  of  rem- 

*  Author's  amcluaton. 
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edies  that  stimulate  the  adrenal  system.  The  dietetic  measures 
recommended  for  migraine**'*  are  also  indicated  in  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia when  at  all  severe.  This  applies  likewise  to  the  use  of 
saline  solution  when  the  general  symptoms  point  to  a  consider- 
able accmiiulation  of  .toxic  wastes  in  tlie  blood,  especially  in 
sciatica.  In  all  such  cases  the  free  use  of  jmre  water  as  a  bev- 
erage is  very  beneficial,  while  the  use  of  alcohol,  coffee,  and  tea 
is  harmful. 

Castor  oil  has  given  excellent  results  in  the  various  forms  of  nea- 
ralgia.  Ochsner  reported  13  cases  all  materially  improved.  Mover*" 
treated  15  cases  in  the  manner  outlined  in  above  text.  Of  »even  reported 
but  one  failed  to  be  benefited,  four  being  cured.  Aldrich,"^  Waxham" 
and  others,  have  also  recommended  this  treatment.  Debove  and  BnihP 
found  a  saline  solution  composed  of  5  per  milie  each  of  sodium  chloride 
and  sodium  sulphate,  effective  in  sciatica. 

Of  the  drugs  which  have  been  used  to  controvert  the  "gouty'' 
state — ^by  stimulating  the  adrenal  system — sodium  salicylate,  or 
salicin,  5  to  15  grains  (0.3  to  1  gm.)  in  cachets,  followed  by 
a  glassful  of  water,  has  given  good  results,  but  both  agents 
sometimes  cause  gastric  disorders.  A  more  satisfactory  remedy 
is  strychnine  in  full  doses,  V40  grain  (0.0016  gm.),  gradually 
increased  to  V20  grain  (0.0032  gm.)  three  times  daily.  It  pow- 
erfully stimulates  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  thus  enhancing 
the  oxidizing  power  of  the  blood,  and  is  especially  active  in  early 
cases,  and  when  an;riiiia  is  present.  In  sthenic  cases  sodium  io- 
dide in  10  grain  (0.6  gm.)  doses  in  a  large  glassful  of  water  after 
each  meal  is  more  effective.  It  may  be  gradually  increased,  but 
as  soon  as  any  sign  of  iodism  appears  the  doses  should  be  re- 
duced as  needed  to  avoid  this  phenomenon,  the  smaller  'dose 
being  continued.  AVhen  gout  or  rheumatism  is  present  colchi' 
cum,  10  minims  (0.6  gm.)  of  the  tincture,  increases  greatly  the 
efficiency  of  the  iodide;  roJrhirine,  V120  grain  (0.00054  gm.). 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  tincture.  Quinine  is  often  recom- 
mended, but  it  is  reallv  beneficial  when  malaria  underlies  neu- 
ritis  and  when  anaemia  is  present.  In  sthenic  cases,  it  causes 
hypertonicity  and  increases  the  pain.  The  honzoate  of  sodium, 
5  grains  (0.3  gm.)   every  three  hours  tlie  first  two  days,  then 


"»  Cf.  this  vol..  p.  1526. 

i^Moyor:     Jour.    Amor.   Med.   Assoc.   Apr.   21.   1900. 

i«AIdrich:     Cleveland   Med.   Gaz..    Nov..    1900. 

i«W^axham:     Colo.   Med.  Jour..  Dec,  1901. 

i»  Debovo  and   Bruhl:    Gaz.  dcs  h6pltaux,  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  365,  1895. 
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after  each  meal,  is  often  efficacious  in  children  or  young  adoles- 
cents. 

In  neuralgia  as  well  as  migraine,  the  case  should  be  care- 
fully examined  lest  the  pain  be  reflex.  Any  causal  disorder  of 
this  kind  should,  of  course,  be  eliminated.  This  being  done 
and  the  measures  recommended  failing  to  remove  the  suffering, 
surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  tic  dou- 
loureux. In  this  acutely  painful  form  of  neuralgia,  the  best 
operation  so  far  devised  is  that  of  division  of  the  sensory  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  safer  and  more  efficacious  operation  than 
removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

Strychnine  in  heroic  doses  was  found  eflfective  by  Dana^  in  cases 
of  one  or  two  years*  duration.  It  arrested  the  disease  almost  invariably. 
In  cases  of  six  or  seven  years*  duration  and  in  those  in  which  inflam- 
matory changes — especially  scleroses — were  present,  no  benefit  resulted. 
It  18  usually  given  hypodermically,  but  as  more  than  one  injection  can 
hardly  be  administered  daily,  a  large  dose  has  to  be  given.  I  have  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  give  it  internally  as  stated,  i.e.,  in  divided 
doftes,  since  a  larger  aggregate  of  the  drug  can  thus  be  used. 

Division  of  the  nensory  root  of  the  fifth  pair  for  tic  douloureux 
has  recently  been  perfected  by  Frazier  and  Spiller,  who  introduced  this 
operation.  In  the  four  cases  reported*"  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of 
tne  pain,  the  longest  time  elapsed  being  two  years  and  eight  months, 
and  the  shortest  fourteen  months.  It  entails  much  less  htemorrhage 
than  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  is  less  dangerous,  avoids  ocular 
disturbances  and  particularh'^  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 


1**  Dana:    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  May  5,  1900. 
Frazier  and  Spillcr:    Ibid.,  Oct.  1.  1904. 
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THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERA- 

PEUTICS  (Continued). 

DISORDERS  DUE  TO  HYPERACTmXY  OF  THE  ADRENAL 

SYSTEM. 

Although  the  above  heading  would  appear  to  iBcrlminate 

the  adrenal  system  as  the  source  of  the  disorders  considered  in 

this  oliapter,  the  morbid  effects  its  excessive  functional  activity^ 
engenders  are.  in  truth,  primarily  due  to  the  presence  in  th^ 
bliHHl  of  one  or  more  poisons  which  overstimulate  the  test-organ, 
and  thus  cause  an  excessive  pro*luction  of  adrenoxidase.     As  I 
will  show  in  the   following  pages,  it  is  this  agent  which,  by 
enhancing  metabolism  inordinately  in  the  walls  of  the  arterioles 
of  the  vasa  vasorum.  c-aus^s  the  lumen  of  these  vessels  to  become 
obliterated.     AtheP"»matous    degeneration   thus   becomes   but  a 
nonual   result  of  the  fact   that  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular 
tissues  supplies!  by  thi^s^-  miEute  vessels  is  prevented. 

This  pi^ints,  hMWrver,  to  the  adrenal  system  as  the  domi- 
v.ant  f;u:  T  -f  art*  ri-s  %  r.ri>.  a  'Mr^ase  which,  although  as 
>:,i:tv.  'l\v  >:r  J ;.::♦<  B.tt.'  *\»::-^f  i:.  -r^  irj^n  in  the  prime  of  life 
,^r.^'.  \  p -T  •  :'  :.  ;::  '.  •  •  "  .\  .lv  .::..-r.~  if  far  fr>m  being  undor- 
-:^'.:.     Ir. '•-•':.  .'   -  :  ..  •     -..:.-.-    .iz-r  a  -/''ri.T'r^'hensive  ^tudv  of 

••••:."        ••     :■   •/'!:  "-^e   tliat   "there    is  no 
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7.  •  L  •  'T-  T-r  *:-^  "BTtv  in  which  the  morbid 
-J  }.:'■  r.  *-  .' T  *^:y  •  vt-:oj»s."  The  adrenal 
:-  :  :*  7- :  -T.:  i.  :«»f:r.'«ii  in  tlie  jmthogenesis 
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in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  the  auto-antitoxin  of  tlie  latter 
can  convert  into  benign  and  eliminablc  end-products.  The 
adrenal  system  being  kept  overactive  by  these  poisons,  however, 
the  proportion  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  is  excessive,  and  the 
walls  of  all  vessels  are  the  seat  of  inordinate  metabolic  activity. 
The  arterioles  of  the  vasa  vasorum  being  similarly  affected,  their 
muscular  coat  finally  becomes  hypertrophied — sufficiently  in 
many  instances  to  obstruct  or  obliterate  their  lumen.  The  vas- 
cular tissues  supplied  by  these  obstructed  vasa  vasorum  being 
no  longer  adequately  nourished,  they  undergo  necrosis  and  the 
necrosed  areas  become  the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  sclerotic 
patches.* 

Symptoms. — Although  arteriosclerosis  gives  rise  to  symp- 
toms that  vary  according  to  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  advanced  lesions,  there  are  certain  phenomena  that  are 
common  to  all  cases.  Before  the  characteristic  vascular  lesions 
are  discernible,  these  cases  are  apt  to  show  evidences  of  general 
asthenia,  being  readily  fatigued  by  exertion,  and  sweating 
readily  without  adecjuate  cause.  The  face  is  pale,  especially 
about  the  mouth,  temple  and  eyes,  and  a  tendency  to  giddiness 
and  loss  of  intellectual  acumen  is  occasionally  observed. 

When  the  disease  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  eminently  vascular.  Prominent  among  these  is 
the  resistance  of  the  vessels  to  pressure,  especially  discernible 
when  the  finger  is  applied  over  the  arteries  of  the  wrist  and 
popliteal  space.  The  resistance  may  be  due  to  two  factors :  one 
of  these,  increase  of  tension  of  the  vessel,  is  not  always  present, 
and  often  occurs  in  other  diseases;  while  the  otlier,  thickening 
of  the  vessel-walls,  is  a  characteristic  sign  when  high  tension  is 
alone  present,  firm  pressure  arresting  the  pulsations  beyond  the 
seat  of  pressure.  When  the  artery  is  sclerosed,  however,  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  vessel's  pulsations  being  quite  perceptible 
notwithstanding  the  compression ;  the  pulsation  is  also  pro- 
longed owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the  vascular  lumen.  High 
tension  and  sclerosis  are  often  present  simultaneously;  in  that 
case,  the  signs  of  sclerosis  prevail.  Another  sign  is  usually 
present  to  confirm  the  diagnosis:  a  tortuous,  dilated,  and  pul- 
sating appearance  of  the  arteries  of  the  temple.    Sphvgmographic 

•  Author' 8  definition. 
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tracings  show  a  short  sloping  upstroke,  a  wide  top  and  a  slow, 
gradual  downstroke.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow  and  retarded  at 
the  wrist  when  the  narrowing  of  the  artery  is  marked,  and  may 
differ  on  the  two  sides  if  the  stenosis  of  one  vessel  is  more 
marked  than  that  of  the  other  arm.  Another  confirmatory  sign 
is  often  present,  i.e.,  the  arcus  senilis. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  urine  is  apt  to  be 
more  abundant  and  to  show  variations  of  specific  gravity.  Albu- 
minuria may  then  appear  intermittently,  and  finally  contain 
casts.  When  these  organs  are  seriously  involved,  anuria  and  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  may  appear  and  symp- 
toms of  urajmia  likewise.  Arteriosclerosis  of  the  uterus  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  severe  haemorrhage  at  the  menopause  or 
in  aged  subjects.  In  the  latter  the  bleeding  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol, owing  to  the  arterial  fibrosis.  The  dislodgement  of 
thrombi,  due  to  endarteritis,  or  detached  thrombi  or  wide- 
spread arteriosclerosis,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  gangrene  of  the 
extremities. 

An  important  feature  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  asthenic  char- 
acter of  the  disease  emphasized  by  many  authors,  whether  met  in  a 
decrepit  old  subject  or  in  an  overfed  gourmand.  Thus  Stengel'  includes 
among  the  earlier  symptoms  "reduced  vitality,"  and  remarks  that  "many 
cases  of  neurasthenia  are  of  cardiovascular  origin,"  and  characterizes  as 
the  "arteriosclerotic  facies,"  "a  peculiar  pallor"  specially  conspicuous 
around  the  mouth,  temples  and  eyes.  Kisch*  associates  obesity  with 
arteriosclerosis. 

Bittdorf,*  as  shown  farther  on,  associates  marked  pallor  with 
aortic  arteriosclerosis.  As  to  the  involvement  of  the  uterus,  Reinicke* 
observed  four  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  hysttrectomy  became  necessary 
to  avoid  a  fatal  issue.  The  vessels  of  the  organ  showed  typical  lesions 
of  the  senile  type.  Similar  instances  have  bt^on  reported  by  Cholmogo- 
roff,'  GrulKJ**  and  others.     Ergot  invariably  aggravates  the  bleeding. 

The  heart  finally  becomes  hyportrophicd,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased resistance  of  the  hlood-cohnnn.     The  loft  ventricle  hav- 
ing to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  increased  work,  however,  it  is  t\\e 
one  which  undergoes  hypertrophy  first;   the  aortic  second  sou^siJi 
is  th(»reforc  unusually  accentuated,  clear  and  ringing.     Thif=^  \s 
best  heard  behind,  over  the  an<rle  of  the  left  scapula  on  a  le?!?^\e\ 
with  the  seventh  dorsal  spine.     This  unilateral  enlargement  ^^sat^^^ 
the  nnusual  displacement  the  increased  vigor  of  the  left  v  -^eU' 

'Stengel:    Amer.   Medicine.   Jan  2.   1904. 

*Kl8ch:     Wiener  kiln.   Rundschau.   Bd.   ix.   S.   371.  1895. 

6  Blttdorf :     Deut.    Archiv   f.    Med..    Bd.    Ixxxl,    S.   65,   1904. 

•Reinicke:     Archiv  f.  Gynaek..  Bd.   lUI.  S.  430,  1897. 

'  Cholraogoroff:     Monata.    f.    Geb.    u.    Gynaek.,    Bd.    xl,   S.   692,   1900. 

■Grube:    IhvL,   Bd.   xvl.   S.   258,   1902. 
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tricle  entails  tend  to  displace  the  heart  as  a  whole — the  apex 
being  sometimes  over  an  inch  or  more  nearer  the  sternum  tlian 
usual.  This  hypertrophy  is  a  desirable  condition,  and  serves 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  the  blood-stream.  The  general 
health  may  not  be  impaired  by  its  presence  a  number  of  years 
therefore,  until  the  coronary  arteries  are  markedly  diseased  and 
the  nutrition  of  tlie  myocardium  is  seriously  compromised. 
When  this  occurs  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  supervenes 
with  its  consequences:  heart-failure,  arhythmia,  dyspnoea,  pul- 
monary congestion,  oedema,  etc.  Angina  pectoris  is  a  formid- 
able complication  of  the  lesions  of  the  coronaries,  though  not 
due,  as  now  believed,  to  obstruction  of  these  vessels,  but,  as 
shown  farther  on,  to  their  inability  to  control  the  volume  of 
blood  admitted  into  the  pericardium.*  Rupture  of  the  heart- 
wall  may  occur,  with  haemorrhage  into  the  pericardium. 

Hasenfeld*^  found  in  the  ooiirHc  of  ^^xtensive  pathological  studies 
that  arteriosclerosis  only  leads  to  iiyi)ortroj)hy  of  the  left  ventricle  when 
the  splanchnics  or  thoracic  aorta  are  severely  affecti>d.  Arteriosclerosis 
of  the  other  vessels  does  not  seem  to  liave  such  an  effect.  Runsberg*" 
holds,  on  good'ground,  that  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  of  dual  origin,  the 
one  set  arising  from  the  sclerosis  of  the  coronaries,  the  other  due  to 
impairment  of  the  cardiac  functions  owing  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  vas- 
cular system  at  large.  Stengel  very  appropriately  states  that  arh^'thmia 
in  persons  near  forty  is  too  often  attributed  to  gastric  disturbances, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

llie  aorta  is  often  involvecl,  and  tends  greatly  to  aggravate 
the  patient's  general  condition.  The  face  is  often  very  pale 
and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  obesity.  Abnormal  pulsa- 
tions in  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries  are  usually  marked. 
and  dilation  of  the  veins  of  the  chest  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
voked by  forced  rrs[)iration ;  the  tissues  over  the  sternum  will 
then  appear  OMlematous  as  in  aortic  aneurism.  The  pupils  may 
differ  in  size,  thougli  the  reflexes  remain  normal,  and  the  retinal 
vessels  may  be  dilated  and  even  luemorrhagic.  Respiratory  phe- 
nomena are  of  fre(|uent  occurrence,  tliere  being  a  tendency  to 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  bronchiectasis  and  hjemoptysis,  with  a 
marked  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis.  A  prominent  symptom  is 
weakness  of  the  arms.  Th(>  resistance  to  the  l)lood-stream  ])einir 
increased  in  the  aorta,  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  attending  the 
general  disease  is  aggravated,  and  may  even  occur  if  the  aorta 

•  Author's  rowluHion. 

•Hasenfeld:    Dout.    Archiv   f.    klin.    Med..    Bd.   Ilx,    S.    193.    1897. 
>*Run8berg:    Finska  Lak.   Hand!.,   Bd.   xliil.   Nu.   8,   1900. 
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be  alone  the  seat  of  the  eliaracteristic  advanced  lesions.  While 
the  first  aortic  sound  is  clear  and  distinct,  the  second  sound  is 
more  or  less  accentuated.  The  peripheral  vessels  may  show  but 
slight  arteriosclerosis.  The  pulses  of  both  sides  often  differ, 
and  the  pulse  is  generally  rapid,  though  the  blood-pressure  be 
increased.  Palpitations,  cardiac  oppression  and  dyspnoea  are 
caused  by  exertion,  while  vertigo,  tinnitus  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  general  dyscrasia  may  appear. 

The  symptomatology  of  aortic  arteriosclerosis  has  recently  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  Bittdorf*^  in  54  cases  not  complicated  by  aortie 
stenosis,  aneurism,  coronary  sclerosis  or  nephritis.  The  symptoms  out- 
lined in  the  general  text  are  mainly  those  given  by  this  investigator. 
William  Welch"  states  that  the  aorta  is  a  region  of  predilection  for  the 
cicatricial  form  of  arteriosclerosis.  It  shows  but  little  tendency  to  ex- 
tend into  the  large  branches  of  the  aorta  or  into  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Tlie  changes  occur  in  the  adventitia  and  media,  and  may  consist  of  fur- 
rows and  depressions,  elevated  plaques  or  fibrous  scar-like  patch< 


Arteriosclerosis  of  the  brain  is  a  prominent  feature  of  many 
cases.  Vertigo  is  a  salient  symptom  of  this  condition,  especially 
in  the  aged.  In  these  and  younger  subjects  the  early  mani- 
festations may  assume  the  form  of  intellectual  torpor  with  losB 
of  memory  for  recent  events,  irritability  and  darting  head-pains. 
Aphasia,  somnolence,  tinnitus  aurium,  inequality  of  the  pnpilB 
and  disorders  of  vision  and  sensation,  i.e.,  insecurity  of  gait  or 
oven  numbness  of  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body.  Apoplecti- 
form and  epilej)tif()rm  attacks,  preceded  by  the  characteristic 
prodromes,  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  such  subjects,  and,  in 
fact,  may  precede  those  just  outlined.  Senile  dementia  or  gen- 
eral paralysis  which  occasionally  occur  are  due,  in  keeping  with 
the  other  phenomena,  to  degenerative- changes. 

In  a  study  of  200  casos  of  apoplexy  M.  Allen  Starr"  found  that  80 
per  cent,  showed  many  of  tlio  al)ove  phenomena  as  prodromal  signs. 
Hence  the  im|>ortance  of  recofrnizinf?  them  early  so  as  to  foretell,  if  pos- 
sible, the  a[>oplectic  attack.  Joseph  Collins,"  in  an  able  article  based 
on  a  study  of  800  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  states  that  "the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  disease  is  the  alteration  of  the  patient's  appearance. 
The  individual  becomes  transformed  from  a  person  expressing  grace  in 
movement  and  relaxation  in  repose,  into  an  immobile,  inanimate  replica 
of  the  normal  person"  ....  **tlie  gtiit  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  patient.  The  stride  is  short,  oftentimes  only  a  few  inches, 
the  feet  widely  separated  and  not  lifted  from  the  ground,  the  rhythm 
of  the  movement  often  slow  and  rapid."     In  15  advanced  cteea  Zapin- 

"  Bittdorf :     hoc.  cit. 

"WiHlara  Welch:    N.   Y.   Med.   Jour.  .Tune  18,   1904. 

"  M.  AUen  Starr:     Med.  Record,  July  4,  1903. 

"Joseph  Collins:    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  June  9,  16,  23,  1901. 
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Icsionf  in  14.     Collins  states  that  thr  most 

■unil  in  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  nnd  the 

K-ea  tilt'  entire  brain  ia  uhrunken.     Bondurant," 

es,  coiiKludes  thut  "the  clmracteriBtic  and  ever- 

sclrroaia  ia  demeotia  of  aome  kind 

^sis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves 

iinderlyinfj  c-ause  of  numerous  diaeasea  of  these 

i:~  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cord  evoke  morbid 

thu  liiwji'r  ('xtrismitk-B;    lesions  of  the  upper  half 

■ler,  or  in  hoth  upper  and  lower.    If  the  anterior  horns 

,  motor  Ryniptoiiis  iipjiear;  if  the  IcsionH  are  located 

liorne,  the  difiorders  are  sensory.     Besides  these 

forial  pffwtiJ,  liowever,  the  specific  symptomatology  of  arte- 

IBlerosis  nss<.Tts  itsuclf.     Thus,  hesiiles  gradual  development  of 

ilysis  of  t!ie  lower  extremities,  preceded  hy  stiffness,  mus- 

tar  cramps,  ttc,   the  arteries  show  the  typical  signs;    the 

tlood-pressure  is  high  and  the  characteristic  heart-sounds  are 

'  presimt. 

The  spinal  type  of  neurasthenia,  pain  in  the  back,  nurab- 
nesB  of  the  logs,  irregular  twitdiinfrs  of  the  nniscles  and  weak- 
ness, irregularity  in  urination,  and  constipation  and  various 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  also  witnessed. 

Joseph  Collins,  referring  U>  the  Hymptomatologr  j^ven  in  outline 
in  the  first  parugrnph.  and  ilhiatrati^  by  a  typical  cane  xeen  with 
Zcbriskie,  states  that  when  advanced,  such  canes  are  often  diagnosticated 
aa  tranaversc  myelitis  or  clironic  myelitis.  He  refers  to  an  instance  in 
which  the  Hvmptonix  cnnie  on  so  abriiptly  that  the  diatrnoaiH  of  I^ndry's 

Cralysis  was  made.  He  states  also  that  it  was  well  described  by  von 
jden  {imh),  wlio  looked  upon  it  as  a  senile  process  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  neiirnsthenic  type  outlined  in  the  second  paragraph  is  re- 
prded  by  M.  Allen  Starr"  ae  due  to  malnutrition  of  the  cord. 

Patho8:eneBi«  and  Patholt^y. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
arteriosclerosis,  the  disonse  ia  preceded  by  a  general  ad^mamia 
due  to  functional  torpor  or  hypoactivity  of  either  of  the  organs 
of  the  adrenal  sviitem,  or  all  of  them,  t.''.,  the  adrenal  center, 
the  adrenals  or  the  thyroid.*  Tliis  may  be  the  result  of  normal 
or  premature  senility,  starvation,  or  of  diseases  such  as  syphilif" 
and  influenza,  which  depress  markedly  the  functional  activity 
of  the  adrenal  center  ;•  or  of  poisons  such  as  alcohol,  phosphorus 


Jonduranl:    IntTn.   M^il.  MaK..  July,  18»S. 
M.  idleD  Starrs    Lac.  rll. 
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— tliat  of  the  endotoxin  of  tuberculosis,  for  example — ^vhich 
deoxidize  the  blood  and  thus  render  all  the  organs  of  the  adrenal 
system  h}^oaetive;*  or  of  inlierited  functional  debility  of  this 
system.* 

Old  age  is  not  a  cause  of  arteriosclerosis.  The  organs  of  the 
adrenal  system  becoming  senile  with  the  rest  of  the  organism,  the  pro- 
cess of  life  which  they  govern,  i.e.,  tissue  metabolism,  is  inhibited  in 
proportion.  The  other  etiological  factors  are  generally  recognized  as 
such.  Moritz,"  in  a  study  of  100  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  under  00 
years  of  age  (Russians),  found  that  47*  gave  a  history  of  syphilis 
acquired  from  eight  to  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  examination,  and 
that  all  but  four  were  immoderate  or  moderate  consumers  of  alcohol. 
Though  this  applies  to  Russian  lower  classes  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
standard  for  people  of  other  countries,  -the  potent  influence  of  syphilis 
and  alcohol  is,  nevertheless,  illustrated.  Sir  J.  Barr"  regards  syphilis 
as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis,  and  holds 
that  typhoid  fever  plays  a  considerable  part  in  its  induction.  Exces- 
sive smoking  is  also  believetl  to  be  pathogenic.  Boveri=*  produced  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta  in  the  rabbit  by  the  administration  per  ora  of  ai 
infusion  of  tobacco.  Nammack^*  attaches  great  importance  to  heredity 
as  an  etiological  factor.  Bock^  attributes  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
to  insufhcient  food. 

In  this  group  of  cases  the  exciting  causes  of  arteriosclerosis 
are  toxic  products  of  hypocatabolism,  including  xanthin  and 
hypoxanthin,  which  are  present  more  or  less  continuously  in  the 
blood,  owing  to  the  functional  torpor  of  the  adrenal  system.* 
Hence*  the  fact  that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  generally  included 
among  the  causes  of  arteriosclerosis. 

Tlie  poisonous  properties  of  xanthin,  hypoxanthin  and  other  toxic 
wastes  of  the  purin  group  were  first  shown,  wc  have  seen,  under  Gout, 
!)V  Grancher  and  fullv  eontirnied  by  Kolisch.  Tandler  Paltauf  and 
Albrecht.  Croftan.^  moreover,  showed  that  they  produced  granular 
(lej^'eneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  prolifera- 
tion of  the  endothelium  of  the  intertubular  epithelium.  The  corre- 
sponding lesions  in  the  smaller  vessels  in  arteriosclerosis,  in  the  familiar 
"endarteritis  obliterans,"  the  "arteriolitis"  of  Letulle,  etc.,  correspond 
with  these  proeesses, — all  inflanimatory  in  nature,  as  pointed  out  by 
Virehow  in  1856,  precisely  as  the  lesion  in  the  kidneys,  the  interstitial 
nephritis   leading  to  contraction,  is  inflammatory. 

Gout  is  now  generally  considered  as  a  cause  of  arteriosclerosis, 
whereas,  as  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  the  etiology  of  gout  and 
that  of  arteriosclerosis  are — as  far  as  the  xanthin  group  is  concerned — 
similar,  i.e.,  adrenal  insufficiency  leading  to  the  formation  of  toxic 
wastes    as    a    preliminary    feature.     Rachford,^*    nearly    ten   years    ago, 

•  Author's  conclumon. 
»«  Morltz:    Mod.    Examiner,   Oct.,   1904. 
^»  Sir   J.    Barr:    Lor.  cit. 

»Boverl:    Clinifa  medlca,   No.   6,  1905:     Gazz.   d.   Osped.   e  dflle   Clin,     vol 
XXV,  pt.  i,  p.  6G6,  1905. 

'»  Nammack:     Med.    Record,    Oct.    26.    1901. 
2a  Bock:    Zoit.   f.   dlat.   u.    physik.    Then.,    Bd.   ii.   S,   33.    1898. 
s^Croftan:    Jour.   Amer.   Med,  Assoc,  July  S.   1899. 
2*Rachford:     Phila.   Med.   Jour.,   Apr.   16,   1898. 
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emphasized  this  kinship  and  attributed  the  main  phenomena  witnessed 
in  arteriosclerosis  to  xanthin  and  other  purin  bodies.  "We  can  well 
imagine/'  says  this  author,  "that  this  condition  of  the  arteries  might 
result  from  their  long-continued  irritation  by  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  the  alloxuric  bodies  in  the  blood,"  several  cases  being  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view.  If  the  multiplicity  of  conditions  with  which 
arteriosclerosis  is  associated,  migraine,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  asthma,  etc., 
are  compared  to  those  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  the  strength 
of  this  mterpretation  will  appear.  Again,  we  have  seen  in  the  article 
on  Gout  that,  as  first  shown  by  Levison,  the  kidneys  are  profoundly  dis- 
eased in  gout.  The  similarity  of  the  lesions  in  both  diseases,  however, 
may  be  illustrated  by  Osier's  statements  that  in  gout*  there  is  "an 
interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  ^contracted  kidney'  or  the 
arteriosclerotic  form,"  and  that  in  arteriosclerosis,**  "the  condition  is 
practically  that  of  contracted  kidney." 

Arteriosclerosis  differs  from  gout  and  the  diseases  that  are 
provoked  by  the  gouty  diathesis  in  that  it  may  be  caused  (indi- 
rectly) by  poisons  other  than  the  purin  bases.  Thus  it  may  be 
caused  by  products  of  tissue  catabolism,  such  as  those  derived 
from  the  muscles  during  violent  exertion  or  physical  labor,  or 
from  the  brain  tissues  during  excessive  mental  strain,  or  from 
the  combination  of  these  two  factors  which  constitutes  ''strenu- 
ous life.^*  The  disease  may  also  be  provoked  by  the  pathogenic 
elements  of  many  infectious  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  variola, 
erysipelas,  pneumonia,  measles,  scarlatina,  acute  rheumatism, 
septicaemia,  etc.,  and  various  poisons  such  as  lead. 

Excessive  muscular  exertion  is  regarded  as  a  prominent  predisposing 
factor.  Thayer  and  Brush,"  in  an  analysis  of  nearly  4000  patients 
suffering  from  various  diseases,  found  the  percentage  of  palpable  radial 
arteries  materially  higher  among  individuals  in  whom  there  was  a  his- 
tory of  heavy  physical  labor.  Collins"  states  that  "within  the  present 
generation  arteriosclerosis  has  advanced  from  the  position  of  a  senile 
manifestation  and  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  old  age,  which  our 
predecessors  had  given  it,  to  one  of  the  commonest  sequences  of  the 
strenuous,  disordered  life." 

The  toxic  origin  of  arteriosclerosis  has  been  pointed  out  by  Traube, 
Rokitanski  and  many  others.  Both  Huchard  and  Runeberg  ascribed 
endarteritis  to  a  toxin  in  the  blood.  Th^rdse*  was  able  to  prove  this 
fact  experimentally,  viilbert  and  Lion,**  Boinet  and  Romary"  and 
others  produced  atheroma  of  the  aorta  by  injecting  various  pathogenic 
bacteria.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  question  also  led  Russell"*  to 
conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  deleterious  substances 
in  the  blood.     Again,  Flexner**  observed  a  case  in  which  the  aorta  had 

"Osier:    "Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine."  third   edition,   p.   411,  1893. 

*  Osier:    Thid.,   p.   775. 

''Thayer  and   Brush:    Jour.   Amer.    Med.   Assoc.,   Sept.   10,  1904. 

»  Collins:    N.   Y.   Med.   Jour.,  June  9,   1906. 

»Th4rft8e:    Thftse  de   Paris,   1891. 

» Gilbert  and  Lion:  C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  9  s6rie,  vol.  1,  p.  583,  1889; 
Arch,   de  m6d  exper.,   vol.   xvl,  p.  73,   1904.    ' 

«  Boinet  and   Romary:    IhUI.,   vol.   ix,   p.   902,  1897. 

**  Russell:  Lancet,  June  1,  1901;  Feb.  7,  21,  1903;  and  Brit.  Med.  Jour.. 
June  4,  1904. 

"Flexner:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.   Bull.,   Aug.,   1891. 
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apparently  been  rendered  tuberculous  through  infection  of  the  intima 
by  the  blood-stream — a  legitimate  conclusion  in  view  of  my  contention 
that  the  endotoxin  of  tubercle  bacilli  acts  through  the  phosphorus  it  con- 
tains. Thayer  and  Brush,^  in  21  out  of  52  autopsies  in  typhoid  fe\'er, 
found  fresh  patches  in  the  aorta,  and  in  13  out  of  62  autopsies,  similar 
patches  on  the  coronary  arteries. 

These  poisons  provoke  arteriosclerosis  by  causing  an  exces- 
sive or  too  prolonged  defensive  reaction  of  the  adrenal  system.* 
The  blood  being  supplied  with  an  excess  of  adrenoxidase,  the 
muscular  coats  of  all  vessels,  including  those  of  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  latter,  the  vasa  vasorum,  are  subjected  to  exces- 
sive metabolism,  which  causes  them  to  remain  more  or  lea? 
permanently  constricted,  and  finally  to  hypertrophy,  thus  obli- 
terating the  vessel.* 

The  marked  vascular  tension  observed  in  many  cases  of 
arteriosclerosis — which  constitutes  one  of  its  most  dangerous 
phases,  owing  to  the  danger  of  arterial  rupture,  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, aneurism,  etc.,  it  entails — is  the  subjective  manifestation 
of  this  condition.*  The  arterioles  which  supply  the  vasa  vas- 
orum being  primarily  afFected  in  this  manner,  owing  to  their 
diminutive  size,  the  areas  of  the  vascular  coats  to  which  they 
are  distributed  are  no  longer  adequately  nourished ;  they  finally 
become  necrotic,  therefore,  and  are  then  transformed  into  athe- 
romatous or  sclerotic  patches.* 

Kuftscll'"  has  ur^ed  the  existence  of  a  close  connection  between 
artorioselcrosis  and  vasofon  strict  ion.  the  latter  bt*infj  attribut<»d  by  him 
to  the  prosciice  of  j)oisoriH  in  the  !x)dy,  i.e.,  to  autointoxication. 

The  vasa  vasonini  liave  lon<^  boon  known  to  play  an  important 
rolo  in  the  -procoss.  Cowan'"  statos.  in  fact,  that  the  ''vasal  changes 
may.  in  some  cases,  be  the  only  visible  lesion,"  and  refers  to  vases  in 
which  "the  interference  with  the  vascular  supply  from  the  vasal  vessels 
produced  medial  and  intimal  necrosis."  Osier,  referrinpf  to  Council- 
man's study  of  41  autopsies,  statos  that  "in  the  circumscribed  or 
no<lular  arteriosclerosis  the  primary  alteration  consists  in  a  degenera- 
tion or  a  local  infiltration  in  the  media  and  advontitia.  chiefly  about 
the  vasa  vasorum."  All  this  applies  to  the  large  vessels  as  well  as  to 
the  aorta.  Cowan  states  that  he  has  witnessed  obliterating  lesions  in 
the  aortic  vasa  after  acute  rheumatism. 

Interesting  experiments  have  shown  recently  that  injections  of  a 
solution  of  adrenalin  during  a  prolonged  period  produced  typical  athe- 
romatous lesions.  This  fact.  fir-*t  observed  bv  JosuC'.  has  been  confirmed 
by  Couget,'^  K.  M.  IVarce  and  E.  ^NTacl).  Staiiton**  and  L.  Rraun.**  The 
latter  observer,  however,  injected  amyl  nitrite  simultaneously  to  coun- 

•  Authtir'H  nnirlusinn. 

'"*^  Thayor  and    Brush:     Lor.  pit. 

^  Russell:     f.or.  rit. 

**  Cowan:     Prartitionor.   Mar.,    1906. 

^  Gouget:     Prf'sse  mod.,    vol   x,   p.    898.   1901?. 

''^  R.    M.    Poarre   and    K.    MacD.    Stanton:     Albany   Mod.    Annals.    Feb.,    1906. 

""L.    Braun:    Wlonor   kiln.    Woch.,    Hd.    xvili,   S.   150,   1905. 
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teract  the  vaaooonstrictor  action  of  the  adrenalin.  As  the  arterial 
Bclerosis  followed  nevertheless,  he  concluded  that  its  action  was  similar 
to  that  of  other  toxics.  This  view  is  in  ai^cord  with  m^  interpretation 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  adrenal  secretion:  By  mjecting  persis- 
tently adrenalin  (the  active  principle  of  this  secretion)  into  the  blood, 
they  produced  excessive  intraceUular  metabolism,  constriction  and  ob- 
struction of  these  vessels  in  the  experimental  animals. 

The  fact  that  the  adrenal  extractives  raise  the  arterial  tension 
has  long  been  known.  M.  Allen  Starr^  suggested  that  in  some  cases  of 
arteriosclerosis,  the  high  tension  was  due  to  kick  of  iictivity  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  On  giving  thyroid  extract,  he  observed  considerable  improve- 
ment and  lowering  of  tension.  The  manner  in  which  this  beneficial 
effect  was  produced  is  plain,  in  view  of  the  rAle  of  thyroidase.  Not  only 
did  the  latter  sensitize  (as  opwnin)  the  poisons  in  the  blood,  but  by 
increasing  the  sensibility  of  the  depressor  nerve,  it  reduced  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenals  and  thyroid**  and  produced  general  vaso- 
dilation. It  could  not  stimulate  the  adrenal  system  here,  since  it  was 
already  overactive. 

That  the  adrenals  are  powerfully  stimulated  by  waste-products  and 
disease  toxins  we  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  and  in  this.  Vaquez^ 
reported  "a  case  of  persistently  high  tension  which  at  autopsy  showed  an 
adenoma  of  the  adrenal."  The  same  observer  suggests  that  "an  adrenal 
irritation  is  responsible  for  the  change  in  tension  and  the  tendency  to 
arteriosclerosis.  C'oplin  writes  in  this  connection:  "In  the  discus- 
sion, Jo8u6  referred  to  his  experimental  studies  and  stated  that,  with 
Bernard,  he  was  at  present  studying  the  adrenals  from  cases  of  athe- 
roma; they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  such  cases  the  glands 
show  evidences  of  increasiHl  activity."  Coplin,**  who  refers  to  these 
observations  as  "highly  suggestive"  and  demanding  "careful  clinical  and 
experimental  study  and  further  obser>'ation,"  refers  to  histological  sec- 
tions of  the  adrenals  of  22  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  in  which  only  5  were 
found  by  him  not  markedly  altered,  the  only  cases  departing  from  con- 
ditions which  I  ascril)e  to  excessive  stimulation  being  3  of  tuberculosis 
and  1  of  secondarj'  neoplasm.  A  large  number  of  investigators  have  con- 
firmed the  observations  of  Josu<^.  Lissauer**  and  others,  having  studied 
the  lesions  histologically,  hold  that  they  differ  from  those  of  true  arterio- 
sclerosis. Tliat  an  experimental  condition  brought  on  acutely,  as  it 
were,  should  differ  somewhat  from  a  corresponding  disorder  gradually 
dpvelop«»d  in  human  Innings,  is  self-evident.  Again,  as  observed  by  Josu/», 
Loeb  and  Oithens,  and  others,  various  drugs  which  raise  the  blood-pres- 
siire  do  not  pro<luce  atheroma.  This  only  proves  that,  in  accord  with 
my  conception  of  the  process,  it  is  not  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  which 
causes  the  disease — since  any  agent  ca])able  of  exciting  the  vasomotor 
and  sympathetic  would  do  so — but  excessive  metabolic  activity  in  the 
vascular  elements  and  hypertrophy,  which  in  such  minute  vessels  as  the 
vasa  yasorum — arterioles — m^^ans  obliteration. 

That  we  cannot  ascribe  the  elevation  of  pressure  to  a  diret't  action 
of  the  poisons  upon  the  adrenals  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dvstructire 
inetamorphosis  does  not  enhancf  the  functional  activity'  of  these  org*ans; 
it  reduces  it.  We  have  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  course  of  events  in 
Addison's  disease.  Moreover,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  antitoxic  pro|MTties  of  the  blood  are  increased  in  the  observa- 
tion of  Sir  James   Barr"  that  the  blood  of  arteriosclerosis  in  66  per 
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cent,  of  the  cases  gave  complete  agglutination  with  the  colon  bacillus,  as 
compared  with  only  20  per  cent,  with  the  blood  of  persons  free  from 
arteriosclerosis.  I  have  shown  that  agglutination  indicated  an  increaae 
of  proteolytic  activity. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract  reduces  the 
vascular  tension,  as  stated  by  Allen  Starr,  Osbornef*'  and  others,  indi- 
cates, moreover,  that  the  high  blood-pressure  is  often  but  a  temporary 
condition,  and  not,  therefore,  an  inherent  factor  of  the  morbid  process. 
This  accounts  for  the  lack  of  accord  as  to  presence  of  this  symptom. 
Thus,  while  Cowan  states  that  *'the  essenticfl  cause  of  arterial  sclerosis 
is  an  increase  of  arterial  tension,"  implying  therefore  that  it  is  present 
in  every  case,  Dunin^  found  it  normal  or  reduced  in  80  out  of  440  in- 
stances, after  excluding  all  cases  in  which  there  was  loss  of  cardiac  com- 
pensation. Keigi  Sawada,^  in  a  series  of  98  cases,  found  an  increase 
of  blood-pressure  in  only  12.3  per  cent.,  the  accentuation  of  the  second 
aortic  sound  being  often  present  without  such  a  rise.  Romberg's^  inves- 
tigations showed  even  a  smaller  proportion,  t.e.,  a  rise  of  pressure  in 
only  10  per  cent.  AUbutt,"  who  contends  that  the  rise  is  not  due  to 
arteriosclerosis,  but  to  some  alteration  of  the  blood  or  some  '^perversion 
of  metabolism"  (a  prominent  factor,  in  the  light  of 'my  views),  states 
that  in  the  senile  form,  the  blood-pressure  is  not  usually  elevated. 

In  some  cases  a  high  vascular  tension  is  maintained  through 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  kidneys  when  these  organs  are  con- 
siderably inflamed  or  when  they  are  contracted.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  toxic  wastes  accumulate  in  great  quantities  in 
the  blood  and  the  two  morbid  conditions  operating  simultane- 
ously,* a  very  high  and  dangerous  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  may 
occur — which  may  be  reduced  by  appropriate  measures. 

In  accord  with  the  experience  of  other  clinicians  Groedel*^  stat^J 
timt  the  hloo<l-prossiirc  is  invariably  increased  when  contracte<l  kitlney 
exists  siniultan«H)usly.  Both  ITasenfeld**  and  Hirsch**  found  that  both 
ventri<les  of  tlie  heart,  and  not  tlie  left  alone,  were  hypertrophicd  when 
the  kidneys  were  diseased. 

Arteriosclerosis  may  be  circinnseril)ed  into  patches,  the  so- 
called  "nodular"  plates  coinnionly  found  in  the  larger  vessels, 
especially  the  aorta,  where  they  often  occur  in  great  numbers,  the 
eoronaries,  the  carotids,  etc.,  and  which  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  dime.  At  first  they  are  smooth,  gray- 
ish and  translueeut,  tlie  endothelium  being  unaltered  (a  fact 
whieh  shows  that  the  lesion  is  not  caused  l)y  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  the  artery  itself)  and  project  from  the  surface — usually 
about  one  millimeter.     Later,  however,  they  degenerate  and  be- 
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come  opaque  and  yellowish-white.  At  this  stage  they  may  either 
break  down,  forming  a  ragged  necrotic  ulcer,  the  atheromatous 
ulcer,  over  which  thrombi  may  be  formed  and  carried  to  other 
parts  by  the  circulating  blood;  or  they  may  at  once  undergo  a 
process  of  repair — if  replacing  of  destroyed  tissue  by  a  lime 
mortar  may  be  thus  called — and  the  hard,  calcareous  atheromat- 
ous plate  is  formed.  In  this  form  the  elastic  portion  of  the 
media  is  the  seat  of  the  most  marked  lesions,  being  more  or  less 
atrophied  owing  to  degeneration.  As  a  result,  the  vessel  loses 
its  elasticity,  and  its  walls  being  calcareous  give  rise  to  the  re- 
sistance felt  at  the  pulse. 

The  diffuse  form  of  arteriosclerosis  is  mainly  found  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  consist  mainly  of  the  circular 
muscular  layer  of  the  media.  As  a  result  it  is  this  layer  which 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  morbid  process,  but  instead  of  becoming 
atrophied  as  does  the  elastica,  it  becomes,  as  a  rule,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  heart-muscle,  hypertrophied.  Nor  is  the  process 
of  repair  the  same :  the  calcareous  deposits  of  atheroma  are  sel- 
dom observed  and  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  the  main 
resource  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  contractile  elements. 

The  circumscribed  and  diffuse  forms  may,  however,  occur 
concomitantly  and  the  processes  of  repair  likewise.  In  both 
forms  narrowing  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessel,  or  even  complete 
obliteration  of  the  lumen,  may  occur  when  the  vessel  is  suffi- 
ciently small.  In  both  forms  also  this  is  mainly  due  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  tissues  of  the  intima  underlying  the  endothelium, 
most  marked  during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  morbid  process, 
and  followed  by  the  formation  of  dense  sclerotic  tissue. 

T.  D.  SaviJP  considers  atheroma  as  a  patchy  fibrocellular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  intima,  and  distinct  from  intimal  sclerosis.  From  a  study 
of  400  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  60  or  upward,  he 
concluded  that  extensive  patchy  atheroma  was  consistent  with  extreme 
longevity  and  with  a  total  absence  of  symptoms  or  vascular  complica- 
tions. Conversely,  he  considers  moderate  disease  of  the  musclar  coat  a 
serious  potential  evil.  Atrophy  of  this  coat  may  occur  in  association 
with  some  wasting  disease,  but  hypertrophy  is  more  common,  especially 
after  middle  life;  and  may  be  succeeded  by  cloudy  swelling,  with  which 
granular  degeneration  is  frequently  associated;  necrosis  and  calcifica- 
tion occurring  in  spots  or  foci  of  varied  size.  Savill  holds  that  the 
combination  of  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  and  focal  necrosis  of 
the  media  is  a  most  deadly  one,  and  may  produce  death  by  hemorrhage 
at  an  early  age. 
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As  to  the  obstruction  of  the  vascular  lumen,  Thoina**  holds  that 
when  the  blood-stream  is  slowed  from  any  cause,  the  intima,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  hypertrophy,  reduces  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  flow — an  explanation  which  Councilman,*'  Gibson*  and 
others  have  criticized.  That  we  are  dealing  with  a  morbid  phenomenon 
due  to  inflammation,  devoid  of  any  physiological  purpose,  coincides  more 
accurately  with  the  teachings  of  clinical  experience.  Obliterating  endar- 
teritis may  be  marked  in  syphilis,  but  Cowan***  states  that  he  has  seen 
it  '*in  tne  aortic  vasa  after  acute  rheumatism,"  and  that  it  has  been 
found  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 
Bari6**  also  found  that  small  arteries  and  veins  were  not  infrequently 
blocked  by  inflammation  in  typhoid  fever. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  its  two  patho- 
logical stages  must  be  clearly  differentiated,  since  measures  indi- 
cated during  the  second  stage  may  prove  harmful  in  the  first.* 

Tlie  first  stage  corresponds  with  the  development  of  the 
lesions  and  includes  (in  the  group  of  cases,  by  far  the  largest 
met  with,  due  to  toxic  waste-products  of  catabolism)  three 
definite,  though  concurrent,  morbid  conditions:  (1)  general 
adynamia,  which  entails  (2)  hypocatabolism,  and,  therefore,  an 
accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood,  the  cause  in  turn  of 
(3)  the  vascular  lesions. 

The  first  indication  is  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  patient's 
waste-products.*  The  diet  requires  the  greatest  attention,  the 
prime  requisite  being  a  reduction  of  the  daily  aggregate  of  food. 
This  applies  particularly  to  moats,  which  contribute,  owing  to 
their  wealth  in  nuclcins,  the  bulk  of  the  pathogenic  xanthin  and 
hypoxanthin.  The  total  omission  of  moat — fowl  being  allowed 
— and  of  alcohol  from  the  diot,  with  reduction  of  the  other  f(X)ds 
gonorally  partaken  of  at  ro^rular  nioal  hours,  is  soTnetimes  suffi- 
cient, when  porsovored  in,  to  arrest  the  morbid  process  and 
initiate  convalesconce.  In  sovoro,  though  not  advanced,  cases,  a 
milk-diet,  at  least  one  quart  being  taken  daily  during  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  rid  the  blood  of  accumulated  poisons,  is  necessary, 
before  the  preceding  diot  is  bo^j^un. 

Sir  James  Harr"^  ooiitondH  tliat  so  far  as  arteriosriorosis  is  con- 
rornod,  tlio  oxcossivo  \isc  of  nitrogenous  food  kills  more  adult  men  than 
aleoliol.  After  witnessing  one  of  the  jj^reat  temperaneo  advocates  of  the 
last  century  dine,  lie  predicted  that  he  would  not  live  three  years;  the 
intemperate  eater  was  dead  within  two. 
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Of  material  assistance  in  the  curative  process  is  the  absten- 
tion from*  the  use  of  beverages  which  stimulate  the  vasomotor 
center,  co£fee  and  tea.  Pure  water  in  large  quantities  and 
diuretic  drinks,  such  as  milk  and  mineral  waters,  favor  mater- 
ially the  elimination  of  toxic  wastes.  A  pinch  of  common  salt 
in  a  glass  of  milk  increases  its  digestibility  and  diuretic  action. 

Important  in  this  connection  is  the  use  of  saline  beverages, 
the  destruction  of  toxic  wastes  by  the  blood's  endogeneous  anti- 
toxin being  greatly  enhanced  when  the  blood's  alkalinity  and 
therefore  its  osmotic  properties  are  adequate.  The  bi-weekly 
use  of  a  rectal  injection  of  one  quart  of  saline  solution  at 
110°  F.  (43.3°  C.)  is  very  beneficial.* 

Sodium  chloride,  we  have  seen,"  enhances  gn^eatly  the  osmotic  proo- 
erties  of  the  blood  and  other  body  fluids.  Allbutt*  attributes  to  "in- 
creased viscoaitv"  and  tlie  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation 
which  this  entails,  the  degenerative  processes  of  arteriosclerosis. 

The  abstention  from  undue  physical  exertion  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  treatment,  to  prevent  the  excess  of  tissue  wastes 
and  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  it  entails.*  Occupations  which 
involve  physical  and  mental  strain,  simultaneously,  especially  if 
attended  with  worry,  are  particularly  pernicious. 

Shattuck**  states  that  men  carrying  great  responsibilities,  such  as 
the  captains  of  industry,  show  a  high  arterial  tension.  Bock"  holds 
that  men  who  speculate,  brokers,  bankers  and  those  of  similar  occupa- 
tion are  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

Various  clinicians  recommend  systematic  muscular  exercise,  rec- 
ulated  gjTnnastics,  resisted  movements,  etc.  I  can  discern  no  scientinc 
reason  for  such  measures,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  benefit 
is  apparently  derived  from  them  is,  in  reality,  due  to  the  hygienic  or 
medicinal  treatment  resorted  to  concomitantly.  Huchard**  recommends 
massage  on  the  plea  that  it  enhances  the  elimination  of  waste-products. 
Tt  l>ecome8  a  question  whether  this  excess  is  not  a  product  of  the  mani- 
pulations. 

Tepid  iaths  should  alone  be  recommended,  as  cold  or  warm 
baths  increase  8u])cutaneous  metabolism,  and  therefore  the  for- 
mation of  waste-products.  Cold  baths  are  particularly  danger- 
ous when  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  haemorrhage — a  com- 
plication which  tliroatons  any  case  of  arteriosclerosis  and  which 
can  but  seldom  be  foreseen.  Lukewarm  sea-water  baths  are 
beneficial  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.* 
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GroedeP  found  that  the  Nauheim  baths  did  not  cause  an  injurious 
increase  of  tlie  blood-pressure  when  their  temperature  was  almost  indif- 
ferent, i.e.,  92**  to  93"  F.  (33.3**  to  33.9"  C),  the  primary  contraction 
of  tlie  cutaneous  vessels  passing  off  quickly. 

An  essential  feataire  of  the  treatment  is  to  avoid  the  reten- 
tion in  the  intestinal  canal  of  dejecta  capable  of  causing  auto- 
intoxication. Saline  cathartics,  the  best  of  which  is  the  citrate 
of  magnesia,  should  be  taken  periodically  if  needed.  In  some 
cases  the  accumulation  of  toxics  is  mainly  due  to  hepatic  torpor; 
a  purgative  dose  of  blue  mass,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative, 
given  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  aids  materially  the  curative  pro- 
cess, by  freeing  the  intestinal  canal  of  any  accumulation  of 
excreta,  thus  obliterating  a  common  source  of  autointoxication. 

Measures  which  Counteract  Directly  the  Morbid 
Process. — The  beneficial  action  of  thyroid  gland  is  accounted 
for  by  the  controlling  action  which  large  doses  of  this  agent 
have  over  the  adrenal  system.*  By  increasing  the  sensibility  of 
the  depressor  nerve  (Cyon)  owing  to  the  excess  of  thyroidase  it 
contributes  to  the  blood,  thyroid  gland  causes  constriction  of 
the  arterioles  through  which  the  anterior  pituitary  and  the  thy- 
roid apparatus  are  supplied  with  blood.*  The  supply  of  adren- 
oxidase  (besides  thyroidas6)  being  diminished,  the  metabolic 
activity  in  tlie  vascular  walls  is  reduced,*  and  the  chief  patho- 
genic process  is  tluis  controlled.* 

The  large  doses  of  thyroid  gland  that  have  been  used  are 

unnecessary.*     When   the  vascular  tension   is  high,   the  blood 

already  contains  a  large  proportion  of  thyroidase  and  small  doses 

sometimes  sufiiee  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  point 

at  which  it  will  control  the  depressor,  and  through  it  reduce  the 

functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system.*     The  arterial  tension 

should  be  the  guide,  and  starting  with  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  three 

times  daily  (taken  during  meals),  the  dose  should  be  increased 

or  decreased  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the 

resistance  of  the  arterial  system  in  general.     Ljirge  doses  may 

cause  a  sufficiently  violent  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  by  causing 

excessiye  constriction  of  the  pituitaral  and  thyroidal  arterioles* 

through  the  depressor,  that  cardiac  arrest  may  occur. 

Lancoroaiix*"  observed  marked  benefit  in  a  well-defined  case  in 
which  he  gave  .'iO  to  45  grains   (2  to  3  gins.)    daily.     The  arterial   t<?n- 

*  Author' H   conclusion. 
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aion  was  lowered  and  the  hard,  calcareous  arteries  seemed  to  undergo 
resolution.  Creo.  Oliver,  according  to  Barr,''*  showed  several  years  ago 
that  thyroid  extract  caused  dilation  of  the  arteries,  and  Barr,  in  experi- 
ments upon  himself,  found  that  it  increased  tissue  metabolism.  M.  Allen 
Starr,  as  previously  stated,  has  repeatedly  observed  the  ^'constant  thera- 
peutic effect  of  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract  in  lowering  ten- 
sion." 

Huchard^  in  a  paper  on  the  use  of  hyptotenaive  medication  writes, 
alluding  to  thyroid  extract:  "The  latter  has  been  classed  by  Lilron 
among  the  glands  which  have  a  vasoconstrictor  action,  but  its  vaso- 
dilator and  hypotensive  action  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Haskovec,  Cunningham,  Cyon,  Gley  and 
Langlois,  Guinard  and  Martin."  I  have  shown  that  these  two  divergent 
views  are  both  sound,  since  »mall  doses  raise  the  vascular  tension  by 
exciting  the  pituitary  body,  while  large  doses  lower  the  blood-pressure 
by  depressing  the  pituitary.  Alluding  to  the  latter  effect,  Huchard  also 
says:  "One  can  thus  understand  how  and  why  thyroid  extracts,  and 
especially  iodothyrin,  were  able  to  benefit,  according  to  Lancereaux  and 
Paulesco,  patients  suffering  from  scleroderma,  vasomotor  disorders  of 
the  extremities  and  arteriosclerosis.  But  their  hypotensive  action  is 
brusque  and  sudden;  it  may  even  be  attended  with  asthenia  and  cardiac 
collapse,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience,  the  purpose  of  hypotensive 
medication  being  always  to  relieve  the  heart  without  weakening  it." 

Acting  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  energetically,  are  the 
iodides,  which  have  been  extensively  used.  Beginning  with  5 
grains  (0.3  gra.)  three  times  daily,  in  a  tumberful  of  water, 
after  meals,  the  dose  may  gradually  be  increased  until  15  grains 
(1  gm.)  are  given.  The  remedy  should  be  taken  during  a  pro- 
longed period,  suspending  its  use  one  week  every  month.  It  is 
efficacious  irrespective  of  any  syphilitic  taint.* 

E.  Romberg"  holds  that  the  efficacy  of  small  doses  of  potassium 
iodide  has  been  established.  James  Barr"  says  that  iodine  is  often 
more  valuable  than  thyroid.  Combemale"  considers  potassium  iodide 
the  remedy  '*par  excellence"  in  arteriosclerosis.  Milk  seems  to  facilitate 
the  tolerance  of  this  drug,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  vehicle  for 
its  administration.  Jodlbauer^*  ascribes  its  beneficial  action  to  the  fact 
that  it  distinctly  dilates  the  arterioles.  That  the  action  of  potassium 
iodide  corresponds  with  that  of  thyroid  extract  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  paper  by  Cummins  and  Stout"  on  experi- 
mental arteriosclerosis:  "It  has  already  been  shown  by  Provost,  Binet 
and  others,  that  the  iodide  in  large  doses  produced  diminished  vascular 
tension,  and  is  efficacious  in  overcoming  the  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
sclerosed  vessels." 

In  some  cases  the  persistence  of  a  high  degree  of  arterial 
tension  demands  prompt  action.     An  indication  of  this  is  insom- 
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nia,  due  to  cerebral  hyperaemia — a  condition  which,  in  itself, 
entails  the  danger  of  cerebral  ha}niorrhage.  The  sensibility  of 
the  vascular  centers  must  then  be  reduced  artificially.  Niiro- 
glycerin  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  purpose,  ^/jjo  grain  to  V'ec 
grain  (0.00054  to  0.001  gm.)  being  taken  at  bedtime  and  kept 
up  a  week,  imless  headache  or  nausea  supervene.  When  it  loses 
its  effects,  the  other  nitrites  may  be  tried.  The  bromides  or 
chloral  hydrate,  or  better  combined,  giving  IC  grains  (0.6  gm.) 
on  retiring,  may  be  used  as  substitutes.  The  bromides  alone  in 
20-grain  (1.3  gm.)  doses,  as  needed,  are  very  efficacious  when 
a  high  blood-pressure  and  headache  point  to  the  presence  of  con- 
siderable cerebral  hyperaemia.* 

J.  M.  Anders''*  states  that  spbygmographic  tracings  indicate  the 
vasodilator  effects  of  nitroglycerin  in  arteriosclerosis  and  that  the  drug 
is  indicated  and  most  effective  in  early  cases  when  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  and  the  heart  is  hypertrophied.  H.  J. 
Campbell"  holds  that  when  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  and  its  muscle 
beginning  to  fail,  the  main  indication  is  undoubtedly  to  save  the  work 
of  the  heart  as  much  as  possible.  The  regular  administration  of  small 
doses  of  nitroglycerin  is  beneficial;  but  massage  and  restricts!  move- 
ments are  strongly  contraindicated.  as  is  also  the  use  of  digitalis, 
strychnine  or  other  heart  tonics. .  Attention  to  the  bowels,  as  in  all 
cases  of  cardioarterial  disease,  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  value  of 
the  bromides  in  such  conditions  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate  in  my 
own  cases. 

Tlie  second  stage  includes  the  period  during  which  the  func- 
tions of  various  orpins,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  etc.,  are  com- 
promised by  marked  or<:ranic  lesions.  Thus  atheroma  of  the 
base  of  the  aorta  often  extends  to  the  aortic  valves,  causing  them 
to  fuse  together  or  to  adiiere  to  the  aortic  w^alls,  thus  causing 
insufTieiericy  or  stenosis  of  tlie  aortic  orifice.  Again,  when  the 
small  branches  of  tlie  eoronaries  are  alone  sclerosed,  degenera- 
tion of  tlie  areas  su])j)lied  l)y  the  distributing  capillaries  follows 
and  the  muscular  fibers  destroyed  are  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue. 
The  remaining  muscular  elements  taking  on  more  work  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss,  they  are  overfed  and  become  hypertrophied, 
the  whol(^  oro^an  becoming  through  this  process  more  or  less 
enlarged.  The  kidneys,  we  have  seen,  are  the  seat  of  a  niarkeil 
irritation  which  ultimately  leads  to  the  condition  of  granular 
kidney.     The  liver,  the  brain,  the  ])ancreas  and  all  other  organs, 


•  Author' H  rftncJusinti. 
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in  fact,  may  bear  the  brunt  of  the  disease  and  give  rise  to  spe- 
cial symptoms  wliieh  are  grafted  upon  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  the  general  disease,  and  require  measures  directed  to  these 
organs,  as  illustrated  below  in  the  case  of  the  heart. 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  for  the  first  stage  are 
all  applicable  in  the  second.  When  seen  late,  however,  the 
hypertrophied  heart  may  show  evidences  of  degeneration,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  ventricle.  Here  the  judicious  use  of  digitalis 
becomes  necessary,  provided  the  arterial  tension  be  normal  or 
subnormal,  which  is  often  the  case  when  the  disease  is  advanced. 
Digitalin,  V,^  grain  (0.00(;r)  gm.)  twice  daily,  is  effective  under 
these  conditions.  If  tlie  tension  rises,  nitroglycerin,  sodium 
nitrite  or  erythrol  tetra  nit  rate  may  be  used  to  counteract  this 
effect.  We  thus  support  the  heart  and  simultaneously  avoid 
unusual  resistance  of  the  blood-column  to  the  contractions  of  its 
walls. 

The  combined  use  of  digitalin  and  the  nitrites  was  introduced  by 
Huchard  and  has  lieen  advocated  by  Balfour.  DaCosta  and  others,  but 
it  must  be  resorted  to  with  circumspection.  Aged  patients  seldom  bear 
digitalis  well.  Delancey  Rochester"  contends  that  it  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous drug  in  arteriosclerosis.  C'ombemale"  states  that  in  the  last 
stages  of  arteriosclerosis,  digitalis  and  digitalin  or  sparteine  are  the 
only  resources  we  have  left  to  produce  even  a  palliative  effect. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Synonyms. — Strnomrdia;  Breast-pang. 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  disorder  of  the  heart  the  char- 
acteristic symptom  of  which,  severe  pain  in  and  around  this 
organ,  is  due  to  an  excessive  and  violent  influx  of  arterial  blood 
into  the  myocardium  and  its  nervous  elements.  This  flooding 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  due,  in  turn,  to  inability  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  when  atlieroinatous,  to  contract  sufficiently  under  the 
influence  of  their  vasomotor  nerves  to  prevent  it  when  the  blood- 
pressure  of  the  body  at  large  becomes  high,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence, in  the  blood,  of  waste-products  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
excite  the  vasomotor  center.* 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom,  pain,  may  be 
excruciating  and  coiiks  on  suddenly,  often  after  mental  excite- 
ment, a  copious  meal,  exj)(>sure,  a  muscular  effort,  etc.     It  be- 


•lufAor'j*  definition. 
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gins  behind  the  sternum  or  in  the  heart,  this  organ  feeling  as 
if  violently  constricted,  compressed  or  stabbed,  and  extends  into 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  shoulders,  down  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
left  arm,  often  to  the  wrists  and  finger-tips.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  is  even  more  diffuse,  radiating  to  the  head  and  both  shoul- 
ders, the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  and  may  be  followed  by 
anaesthesia  of  the  left  hand  or  arm,  preceded  by  tingling.  The 
face  may  be  pale — ashen-gray  rather — or  flushed,  and  is  usually 
covered  with  sweat.  The  features  betray  the  intense  agony  to 
which  the  patient  is  subjected  and  fear  of  impending  death. 
The  cardiac  action  is  often  regular,  but  in  some  eases  the  gallop 
rhythm  occurs  or  the  action  is  turbulent  and  irregular,  then 
weak  and  distant.  The  pulse  varies  considerably,  being  at  one 
time  slow  and  tense,  then  fast,  and  finally  irregular  and  even 
imperceptible,  to  recover  again  and  resume  its  normal  action. 
Often,  however,  the  pulse  shows  but  little,  if  any,  change.  Dys- 
pnoea, strictly  speaking,  is  seldom  present,  but  the  respiration  is 
shallow,  a  deep  breath  being  taken  at  intervals.  In  the  excep- 
tions, however,  typical  asthma  may  be  present,  including  the 
piping  rales  during  expiration.  Consciousness  is  seldom  lost 
except  in  the  final  attack.  In  favorable  cases  the  pain  may  cease 
as  abruptly  as  it  began,  gaseous  eructations  and  a  copious  flow 
of  urine  niarkinfr  the  end  of  the  attack. 

In  most  cases,  the  disease  be^rins  insidiously,  the  attacks 
being  at  first  slight  and  occurring  at  long  intervals.  Gradually. 
however,  they  become  more  severe  and  appear  more  frequently 
until  death  occurs — not  always  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm,  but 
suddenly  and  without  warning.  In  other  cases  the  attacks  fol- 
low one  another  in  rapid  succession;  in  a  third  group  death 
occurs  during  the  first  paroxysm. 

Pathogenesis. — The  primary  cause  of  angina  pectoris  is  an 
organic  lesion  of  the  coronary  arteries.  It  is  not.  however,  as 
now  believed,  due  to  obstruction  or  stenosis  of  these  vessels,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  their  inability  to  respond  to  the  constrictor 
impulses  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  distributed  to  them,  and 
through  which  the  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  the  heart-wall 
is  regulated.* 


♦  Anthar's  conrluHion. 
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As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,**  the  physiological  r6le  of  the  vaso- 
motor and  sympathetic  network  supplied  to  the  coronaries  and  their 
branches  is  that  fulfilled  by  these  nerves  elsewhere,  viz.,  to  constrict 
their  muscular  layer  and  thus  reduce  to  its  proper  limits  the  volume 
of  blood  supplied  to  the  heart  walls.  Organic  changes  must  necessarily 
inhibit  this  function.  That  the  coronaries  are  the  seat  of  such  lesions 
in  this  disease  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Huchard's"  summary  of  145 
autopsies  shows  that  in  68  instances  there  were  lesions  of  both  coron- 
aries, and  in  the  128  of  the  total  in  which  the  presence  of  such  lesions 
is  specified,  121  were  atheromatous.  That  in  the  remaining  few,  lesions 
capable  of  interfering  with  the  nervous  functions  of  the  vessels  are 
present,  though  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  discernible,  is  probable. 
Osier"  states  that  "anatomically  it  has  been  shown  that  lesions  of 
the  coronaries  are  almost  invariably  present." 

This  involves  the  necessity  of  showing  that  angina  pectoris  can 
occur  when  the  coronaries  are  patent.  Jenner,***  for  example,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  discovery  that  these  vessels  are  diseased  in  this  disease,  did 
not  find  obstruction  in  the  cases  he  examined  post-mortem;  in  the  one 
"the  coronary  appeared  thickened;"  in  the  other,  the  vessel  itself  was 
"discovered  to  be  a  kind  of  firm,  fleshy  tube."  Osier,**  who  quotes  these 
observations,  states  that  the  coronary  arteries  of  John  Hunter,  who  died 
of  angina  pectoris,  "were  found  to  be  converted  into  open  bony  tubes." 
In  a  case  reported  by  Beverley  Robinson"  in  which  there  was  "terrific 
suflTering,"  the  coronaries,  "although  uniformity  affected  by  arterio- 
sclerosis, were  of  large  caliber  and  patent  throughout,  except  near  the 
end  of  a  small  branch,"  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  case  "was  not  due" 
to  "localised  sclerosis  and  obstruction  to  the  lumen  of  the  coronary 
arteries."     Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  available  in  literature. 

Conversely,  the  coronaries  may  be  diseased,  narrowed,  obstructed 
and  even  destroyed  in  part  without  giving  rise  to  angina  pectoris. 
Auscher*  found  the  coronaries  almost  occluded  by  atheromatous  plaques, 
in  numerous  autopsies  of  old  people  who  had  never  suffered  from  the 
disease,  and  he  refers  to  Pilliet,  who  confirmed  his  observations,  and 
found  a  large  number  of  obstructed  arteries  which  had  never  caused 
angina.  Tison*^  reported  two  instances  in  which,  though  the  coronaries 
were  atheromatous,  calcified  and  rigid,  with  great  narrowing  of  lumen, 
being  scarcely  permeable  in  one  case,  angina  had  never  appeared. 
Osier*  refers  to  a  case  in  which,  although  no  sign  of  the  disease  had 
occurred,  the  left  coronary  was  "almost  obliterated,  only  a  pin-poii<t 
channel  remaining,"  while  the  main  division  of  the  right  artery  "was 
converted  into  a  fibroid  cord." 

Much  confusion  prevails,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  post-mortem  findings.  That  various  substances  found  in 
the  non-fluid  state  in  the  tissues  after  death  are  mobile  fluids  during 
life  is  shown  by  the  post-mortem  formation  of  myosin.  That  the  cor- 
onaries and  their  branches  are  often  found  obstructed  bv  substances 
which  during  life  freely  circulated  through  them  is  therefore  probable. 
This  relegates  to  fibrosis  and  calcareous  degeneration  the  main  rOle  as 
sources  of  obstruction,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  they  may  exist  with- 
out causing  the  disease.     That  life  can  continue  even  to  old  age  not- 
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withstanding,  shows  that  the  remaining  vessels,  though  strained  per- 
haps, suffice  to  nourish  the  heart- wall.  Jt  is  only  when,  as  I  interpret 
the  process,  their  walls  become  diseased  sufficiently  to  respond  no  longer 
to  the  controlling  impulses  of  their  vasomotor  sympathetic  nerves,  and 
the  blood  can  without  restraint  flood  the  myocardium,  that  the  anginous 
attacks  can  occur. 

When  from  any  cause  general  vasoconstriction  occurs  and 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  body  at  large  is  raised  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  an  unusual  volume  of  arterial  blood — varying  in  each 
case  with  the  degree  of  control  to  which  the  coronaries  are  still 
subjected — is  forced  into  the  myocardium.*  The  myocardial 
vessels  being  thus  inordinately  dilated,  and  the  vis  a  tergo 
motion  of  the  blood  being  unusually  violent,  a  forceful  and 
mechanical  hypeni>mia  of  the  nervi  nervorum  and  neurilemma 
of  the  multitude  of  nerves  and  ganglia  which  the  heart-walls 
contain  is  caused.*  This  evokes  the  primary  stage  of  neuritis 
in  the  cardiac  structures,*  and,  therefore,  local  neuralgia. 

Xothnagel,  as  is  well  known,  ascribed  a  form  of  angina  which  he 
termed  "Angina  Pectoris  Vaso-motoria"  to  vasomotor  spasm,  and  the 
pain  to  the  sudden  increase  of  blood- pressure  and  strain  imposed  upon 
the  heart.  Suggestive  in  the  present  connection  is  his  observation  that 
the  increase  of  vascular  tension  preceded  the  attack.  William  Russeir 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  In  the  four  cases  reported  the  pulse  in- 
variably indicated  the  advent  of  an  attack  by  becoming  hypertonic;  and 
relaxation  took  place  when  the  attack  ceased.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Dodd"*  sphygmographic  tracings  taken  by  Lauder  Brunton  showed  a 
high  blood-pressure  during  the  height  of  the  attack  and  a  lowered  pres- 
sure during  the  inluilatioii  of  amvl  nitrite,  which,  as  first  shown  by 
Brunton.  rt'lieves  the  attack.  These  observations  are  confirniod  bv  those 
of  Fraenkol.'"^  who  states  that,  although  the  pulse  may  be  but  slightly 
or  not  at  all  afTectod.  the  blood-pressure  is  always  raised;  this  author 
refers  to  Pal  as  havinj^  also  found  the  blood-pressure  elevated  during  the 
])aroxysni.  Ci.  A.  (libson'"-  ascertained  that  the  rise  was  very  marked, 
varying  from  IfJO  mm.  to  170  nun.  Ilg. 

The  cardiac  ])aiu,  as  I  interpret  it  in  the  text,  is  readily  aooountinl 
for  by  the  innervation  of  the  heart-walls.  Osier,  referring  to  Berke- 
ley's*^ histological  study  of  the  myocardium,  states  that  "everywhere 
throughout  the  organ — in  the  tissue  beneath  the  endocardium  and  peri- 
cardium, through  the  muscle  substance  and  about  the  blood-vessels — the 
nerves  are  in  extraordinary  profusion,"  including  ftrn.^ort/  nerve-endings 
demonstrated  in  tlie  art  cries  by  "Hjoma  and  in  the  connective  tissues  by 
Smirnow.'**  True,  as  Osier  says,  ''the  most  extrusive  lesions,  inflamma- 
tory, degenerative  and  neoplastic,  may  not  excite  a  single  painful  sensa- 
tion. Pericarditis  of  the  most  intense  grade,  with  deep  involvement  of 
the  mvocardiuni.  nuiy  give  not  the  slightest  indication  of  its  existence." 
This  (uily  i)roves,  liowj'ver,  that  an  additional  factor  is  necessary  in  this 

*  Author's   cfnirlnsion. 
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connection:  that  which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  source  of  neuralgw  pain 
elsewhere,  i.e.,  hypersemia  of  the  nerve-sheath  itself.  Indeed,  Lancer- 
eaux  and  Peter**  found  in  several  cases  distinct  evidence  of  neuritis  in 
the  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Gilbert  and  Gar- 
nier.**  I^t^nnec,  Hope,"^  Trousseau"  and  other  authorities  regarded 
angina  pectoris  as  a  neuralgia. 

When  the  coronarics  are  sufficiently  diseased  to  render  the 
development  of  an  attack  possible,  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
any  substance  capable  of  stimulating  the  vasomotor  center  suffi- 
ciently can  provoke  an  attack.*  Normal  physiological  wastes, 
such  as  those  that  follow  the  ingestion  of  food,  suffice,  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  to  cause  a  paroxysm,  especially  when  the  kidneys 
arc  at  all  diseased.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is 
a  liistory  of  gout,  syphilis,  influenza,  malaria,  scurvy  or  other 
disease  of  a  debilitating  character,  and  which,  therefore,  entail, 
especially  after  middle-life,  hypocatabolism  and  its  consequences, 
the  formation  of  toxic  wastes  and  acidosis.  These  conditions 
tend  not  only  to  cause  an  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,  but 
sudden  exacerbations  of  the  same  after  dietetic  indiscretions, 
exposure,  etc.  Worry,  grief,  shock,  excessive  drinking,  smok- 
ing, venery,  etc.,  also  prepare  the  ground  for  angina  pectoris  by 
debilitating  the  organism  and  slowing  all  metabolic  processes.* 
Fits  of  anger  and  overexertion,  by  suddenly  causing  the  appear- 
ance in  the  blood  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  waste-products, 
likewise  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  blood-pressure*  which,  in  fact, 
may  cause  instant  death.  In  some  cases  the  general  vasomotor 
.center  finally  becomes  oversensitive,  when  the  least  physical 
effort,  palpation,  etc.,  will  })rovoke  a  paroxysm. 

Gilbert  and  Garnier"*  contend  that  all  cases  of  angina  pectoris  are 
of  toxic  origin  due  to  ura?niia.  Zilgrcn'*'  observed  four  cases  following 
a  febrile  tonsillitis,  and  ascribes  the  disease  to  toxic  materials  derived 
from  the  tonsils.  Curtin  and  Watson,'*"  for  example,  observed  a  large 
number  of  cases  after  an  epidemic  of  the  last-named  disease.  G<^lineau*"' 
observed  many  cases  among  sailors  previously  debilitated  by  scurvj'. 
Excitement  such  as  that  of  quarreling  also  provokes  a  rise  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  bv  Heineman.""  Russell,'**  more- 
over, emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  arteriosclerosis  the  vessels  "are  prone 
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to  become  hypertonic  from  causes  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
trifling/'  and  cites  PaFs  opinion  to  tne  same  effect.  Russell,  moreover. 
states  that  ^'hypersensitiveness  of  the  vasomotor  center  will  explain  what 
has  long  been  recognized — that  paroxysms  of  angina  have  as  their  main 
determining  cause  physical  effort,  mental  emotion,  or  digestive  disturb- 
ances"— a  very  judicious  conclusion,  but  applicable  only,  as  I  specify  in 
the  text,  to  certain  advanced  cases.  As  1  interpret  this  question,  the 
vasomotor  center  is  normal,  as  a  rule,  and  only  becomes  hypersensitire 
when  the  blood  contains  substances  which  unduly  stimulate  it  during  a 
prolonged  period. 

The  excruciating  retrosternal  pain  is  not  due  to  the  neural 
hypera^mia  of  the  niyocardium,  but  to  forcible  expansion  of  the 
aorta  immediately  above  the  heart.*  This  portion  of  the  vas- 
cular system  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  stress  which  the  resist- 
ance of  the  abnormally  constricted  arteries  of  the  entire  bodv 
imposes  upon  it,  but  also  to  unusually  powerful  contractions  of 
the  cardiac  muscle,  whose  activity  is  greatly  enhanced  by  exces- 
sive volume  of  arterial  blood  circulating  through  it.* 

Osier'**  says  in  this  connection:  "Baumes  ranked  the  disease  as 
a  retrosternal  neuralgia  ( stcrnalgia ) .  LaOnnec  gave  it  his  strong  sup- 
port and  held  that  either  the  pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  division  of 
the  cardiac  nerves  might  be  implicated,  and  with  either  of  them  the 
brachial  plexus."  Corrigan,  Romberg,  Bamberger  and  others  held  the 
same  opinion.  Allbutt,^***  recalling  that  the  most  acute  pain  is  retro- 
sternal, above  the  heart  and  on  a  level  with  the  aorta,  and,  moreover, 
that  aortitis  gives  rise  to  pain  which  resembles  that  of  angina  pectoris, 
considers  the  aorta  as  the  only  seat  of  pain.  That  his  conclusion  is 
warranted,  in  so  far  however  as  to  the  aorta  being  a  seat  of  pain,  is 
suggested  by  the  self-evident  explanation  of  it  that  my  conception  of 
the  morbid  process,  as  a  whole,  affords. 

Treatment. — Measures  which  Arrest  the  Paroxysms. — 
The  paroxysm  being  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  blood 
in  the  myocardium  and  violent  expansion  of  the  aorta,*  our  aim 
should  be  to  deplete  these  structures.  Amy!  nitrite,  by  causing 
dilation  of  all  arterioles  of  the  body,  and,  in  large  doses,  depres- 
sion of  the  vasomotor  center  besides,  and  therefore  retrocession 
of  the  blood  in  the  great  splanchnic  area,  fulfills  this  object.* 
The  volume  of  blood  being  reduced  in  the  cardiac  area,  the 
myocardiac  and  aortic  tension  cease,*  and  the  pain  likewise, 
almost  at  once  when  a  few  drops  of  this  drug  are  inhaled. 
Nitroglycrrin  acts  in  the  same  way,  though  not  so  promptly, 
but  its  effects  are  much  more  lasting,  the  blood-vessels  remain- 
ing dilated  half-an-hour  or  hour,  or  longer  after  an  injection  of 
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Vi««  grain  (0.00065  gm.).  This  may  be  repeated  as  required 
to  sustain  the  effect.  When  these  agents  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, two  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  water  will  afford  relief  while  they  are  being  procured. 

The  suffering  may  also  be  controlled  with  drugs  capable  of 
dulling  sensibility  of  the  heart-muscle,  by  causing  constriction 
of  its  arterioles — including  those  that  supply  nerve  elements — 
through  their  stimulating  influence  on  the  sympathetic  center.* 
Morphine,  V4  grain  (0.016  gm.)  administered  hypodermically, 
is  very  efficacious  in  this  connection,  when  the  lesions  of  the 
coronaries  and  its  branches  are  not  too  far  advanced,  or  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  cardiac  area  is  not  too  great.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  giving  it  immediately  after  the  amyl 
nitrite  inhalations.*  The  effects  of  both  drugs  are  thus  insured 
and  prolonged.* 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  drugs  aid  each  other: 
amyl  nitrite  depletes  the  cardiac  area,  while  morphine  contracts  the 
arterioles.*  Much  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  Waugh's  method.^*' 
This  clinician  gives  a  granule  of  Vsm  grain  (0.00026  gm.)  of  glonoin 
every  minute  until  relief  ensues  and  the  face  flushes;  he  then  deepens 
and  prolongs  the  effect  by  giving  atropine — which  also  contracts  the 
arterioles* — Vmo  grain  (0.00026  gm. )  every  ten  minutes  till  the  mouth 
begins  to  become  dry.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  morphine  even  in 
very  large  doses  fails  to  produce  any  effect;  the  cause  ot  this  is  self- 
evident  when  centrifugal  distension  of  the  cardiac  and  aortic  vessels — 
in  accord  with  my  interpretation — is  considered  as  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  pain. 

Measures  wiitcii  Prevent  the  Paroxysms. — The  con- 
tinuous use  of  morphine,  belladonna,  the  coal-tar  products  and 
other  agents  which  stimulate  the  sympathetic  center  is  not  advis- 
able. This  center  rapidly  weakens  under  prolonged  stimulation 
and  the  patient's  general  condition  is  aggravated.*  Agents 
which  depress  the  vasomotor  center  are  preferable,  their  benumb- 
ing effect  on  the  latter  preventing  the  sudden  elevations  of  the 
blood-pressure  which  evoke  the  accesses.*  Sodium  bromide,  20 
grains  (1.3  gms.),  alternating  with  chloral  hydrate,  15  grains 
(1  gm.),  or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  15  minims  (1905  U.  S. 
P.)  (0.9  c.c.)  given  once  daily,  repeated  if  need  be,  efficiently 
protects  the  patient  against  attacks.*  Nitroglycerin  may  be 
given  in  V,„o  grain  (O.OOOfio  gm.)  doses  three  times  daily. 
Imodium  nitrite.  2  to  5  grains  (0.13  to  0.3  gm.),  may  be  used  as 
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a  substitute  when  nitroglycerin  begins  to  lose  its  eflFect.  Ery- 
throl  tetranitrate  in  l-grain  (0.065  gra.)  doses  four  times  daily 
has  been  highly  recommended.  All  these  agents  are  vasomotor 
depressants. 

Nitroglycerin  is  a  useful  agent  in  this  connection.  William  Mur- 
relP*  states  that  the  beat  results  are  obtained  when  the  spirits  of  glo- 
noin  are  used.     His  preferred  formula  is: — 

3  Spiritus  Glonoini  (B.  P.), 

Spirit  us  Chloroformi,  aa,  V«  drachm  (2  gms.). 
Tmct.  Capsici,  1  drachm  (4  gms.). 
Aq.  menth.  pip.,  ad  1  ounce   (30  gm.). 

A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours,  an  extra  dose  being  taken  imme- 
diately on  the  onset  of  the  attack. 

He  advises  that  this  be  a  stock  bottle  from  which  should  be  replen- 
ished three  or  four  small  bottles  containing  a  drachm  each,  which  can 
be  carried  in  the  vest-pocket  for  immediate  use  when  needed.  Erj*throl 
tetranitrate  has  been  recommended  by  J.  B.  Bradbury/**  Adam,"* 
Boughton  Addy^"  and  others.  Huchard'^  deems  it  capable  of  maintain- 
ing continuously  the  vascular  tension  close  to  its  physiological  limits. 

The  attacks  may  be  reduced  and  even  prevented  by  dietetic 
measures,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  limit  the  amount 
of  food  taken  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat,  the  catabolic 
products  of  which  are  especially  active  as  vasomotor  stimulants.* 
Late  suppers  are  particularly  harmful,  and  even  dangerous.  A 
milk  diet  of  two  weeks'  duration,  aided  by  one  of  the  nitrites,  is 
vorv  efficacious,  oven  in  severe  cases.  The  limited  diet  is  suffi- 
ciciit  in  some  instances  to  avert  j)aroxvsms,  provided  worry,  vio- 
lent exertion,  and  other  exciting  causes  can  be  avoided. 

Hucliard"'  states  that  angina  with  endocarditis  is  relieved  by  an 
exclusive  milk  diet  and  thcobroiiiiii  for  two  weeks,  then  one  week  each 
month  witli  sodium  iodide.  During  the  rest  of  the  month  a  restricttMi 
diet  is  allowed.  Osier  regards  the  diet  in  many  cases  as  **the  central 
point  in  the  treatment."  Kiissell  emphasizes  the  close  relationship  he- 
tween  an  injudicious  diet  and  a  high  vascular  tension  and  ad<luces  cases 
proving  this  contention. 

The  protxress  of  tlic  disease  mav  often  be  staved  bv  the  use 
of  pofassiuvi  or  sodium  iodide,  5  <rrains  (0.3  gm.),  graduallv 
increased  to  10  grains  (0.()  gm.)  after  meals,  after  the  patient 
has  been  on  the  restricted  diet  two  or  three  weeks.  Thyroid 
gland,   1   grain    (0.06   gm.)    three  times  daily,  is  also  useful.* 
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By  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  catabolism  is  enhanced  and 
toxic  wastes  do  not  form.  The  nutrition  of  the  arteries  being 
gradually  improved,  the  primary  morbid  process,  arterial  degen- 
eration, is  antagonized.  An  important  feature  of  the  treatment 
is  to  avoid  constipation  and  intestinal  autointoxication.  An 
occasional  saline  purgative  suffices  for  this  purpose. 

Strychnine  and  digitalis  are  casually  mentioned  by  some 
authors.  Strychnine,  being  a  vasomotor  excitant,  predisposes  to 
attacks,  while  digitalis  by  enhancing  the  vigor  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions may  aggravate  the  attacks — a  fact  sustained  by  clinical 
observation.  I  regard  these  drugs  as  harmful  as  long  as  par- 
oxvsms  are  likelv  to  occur. 

CEREBRAL  HAEMORRHAGE. 

Synonyms. — Apoplexy;  Cerebral  Apoplexy. 

Deflnition. — An  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  due,  in  the 
majority  of  (idiopathic)  cases,  to  rupture  of  an  atheromatous 
arter}',  and  the  exciting  cause  of  which  is  an  unusually  high 
blood-pressure.  The  pathogenesis  is  that  of  arteriosclerosis,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  adrenal  system  in  this  disease.* 

Symptoms. — Prodromal  symptoms  occasionally  occur:  head- 
ache or  a  sensaticm  of  fullnc»ss  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tinnitus, 
excitability,  abnormal  sensations  on  one  side  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  extremities,  such  as  tingling,  numbness  and  choreic 
movements. 

The  apoplectic  stroke  itself  may  be  preceded  by  slight  ver- 
tigo, slight  ai)liasia  and  unilateral  weakness,  and  j)aralysis  of  a 
leg  or  arm ;  but  often  without  any  such  symj)toms  the  patient 
drops  suddenly,  and,  occasionally,  after  a  few  convulsive  move- 
ments,  becomes  comatose.  The  face  is  dusky  and  even  cyanotic, 
though  sometimes  pale,  the  pulse  slow  and  relatively  strong,  full 
and  tense ;  the  breathing  slow  and  stertorous,  and  often  of  the 
Cheyne-Stokos  type,  the  cheeks  being  blown  out  on  one  side  and 
the  lips  being  flabl)y,  owing  to  ])aralysis  of  the  muscles  of  these 
structures.  In  ingravescent  apoplexy  fhe  symptoms  come  on 
gradually,  in  koe])ing  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  effusion. 

In  some — usuallv  verv  severe — cases  the  face  becomes  verv 
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pale  or  livid^  the  pulse  and  heart  beat  feebly,  all  mtiscleB  relax, 
and  the  patient  may  die  after  being  comatose  a  short  time,  or 
he  may  remain  unconscious  some  time,  recover  somewhat,  and 
die  in  the  midst  of  a  second  seizure ;  or  again,  he  may  improve 
and  follow  the  course  of  a  less  severe  case. 

The  peripheral  effects  of  the  cerebral  lesion  then  become 
manifest,  one  side  of  the  body,  including  the  facial  and  ocular 
muscles  (the  eyes  being  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion), 
being  as  though  paralyzed.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  may  be 
elicited  by  vigorous  stimulation,  pinching,  pricking,  etc.,  but,  s& 
a  rule,  all  the  reflexes  are  abolished  at  first  on  the  affected  side, 
and  often  on  the  normal  side  as  well.  The  pupils  are  often 
unequal  in  size,  contracted  at  times  and  dilated  at  others,  and 
respond  slowly  or  not  at  all  to  light.  The  feces  and  urine  are 
usually  passed  involuntarily.  There  is  often  polyuria,  the  urine 
often  containing  sugar  and  albumin. 

The  period  of  reaction  is  initiated  by  fever,  the  tempera- 
ture, one  or  two  degrees  F.  below  normal  after  the  onset  of 
attack,  now  rising  to  101°  F.  (38.3"^  C;),  or  even  to  103°  F. 
(39.4°  C).  After  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  sev- 
eral days,  the  patient  recovers  from  the  coma,  more  or  less  dazed, 
restless  or  even  delirious,  especially  if  the  fever  is  marked. 

The  paralyzed  muscles  may  now  l.ocome  temporarily  rigid 
and  even  spastic,  but  ultimately  the  loss  of  power  a^rain  becomes 
manifest,  affecting  all  the  muscles  of  one  side,  though  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  paralysis  exist  between  the  arm  and  leg,  or 
between  the  face  and  extremities, — the  leg  escaping,  for  in- 
stance, while  both  the  face  and  arm  are  paralyzed,  etc.  The 
cheek  and  lips  of  the  corresponding  side  remain  relaxed,  as  they 
were  during  the  comatose  period  ;  the  tongue,  when  protruded, 
is  pointed  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  and  the  loss  of  function  of 
one-half  of  its  muscles  causes  speech  to  be  thick  and  almost 
unintelligible.  The  sphincter  muscles  may  preserve  their  activ- 
ity, however,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  reflexes,  abolished  at 
first  on  both  sides,  mav  now  return,  and  also,  after  some  time, 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  where  they  idtimately  become  exaggerated, 
though  the  electric  reactions  show  no  cliange. 

The  period  of  resolution  begins  when  the  paralytic  phe- 
nomena show  improvement,  especially  in  tlie  muscles  of  the  leg. 
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As  it  is  the  extensors  which  recover  their  contractility,  the  limb 
remains  stiff,  and  when  the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  the  leg  is 
swung  around  in  a  semicircle  at  each  step,  the  toes  scraping  the 
ground.  This  gives  the  patient  the  characteristic  gait.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  unfavorable  omen  when  the  arm  is  the  first  to 
improve.  What  improvement  occurs  in  this  extremity  is  in  the 
flexors  and  pronators,  the  arm  being  thus  drawn  close  to  the  body 
with  the  wrist  flexed,  the  forqarm  semi-pronated  and  the  fingers 
closed  over  the  flexed  thumb. 

An  important  feature  of  this  stage  is  that  passive  motion 
is  readily  performed.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  structurally 
normal,  but  being  of  the  voluntary  type  they  are  not  used  and, 
failing  to  be  nourished,  become  rigid,  tend  to  contract  and  to 
remain  fixed  in  this  condition — the  "contractures"  so  commonly 
observed  in  this  disease.  When  this  has  occurred  passive  motion 
is  no  longer  possible.  Symptoms  due  to  impaired  nutrition  are 
often  discernible  in  other  structures,  the  skin  of  the  arms,  for 
example,  which  may  become  red  and  lustrous  and  cold.  The 
readiness  with  which  extensive  sloughing  occurs  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  in  bed-ridden  patients  also  points  to  impairment  of 
the  nutritional  functions.  Complete  paralysis,  even  of  the  arm, 
does  not  always  occur,  however;  after  a  few  months  in  some 
eases,  the  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  forearm  and  arm  is  gradually 
and  progressively  regained. 

The  tenn  "resolution"  I  apply  to  this  period  seems  irrelevant  when 
the  frequency  with  which  paralysis  follows  a  stroke  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage is  taken  into  account.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  as  will  be 
shown  under  "Trtnitinent,"  such  an  untoward  result  is  probably  avoid- 
able, and  such  being  the  case,  "resolution"  becomes  applicable. 

Tlie  symptomatology  of  the  stroke  itself  varies  considerably 
as  to  intensity  in  different  cases,  and  the  ultimate  result  corre- 
sponds,  in  a  measure,  with  the  severity  of  the  primary  phe- 
nomena. Among  the  favorable  signs  are:  a  brief  duration  of 
the  coma;  motion,  even  though  slight,  of  the  paralyzed  limb 
^during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  a  moderate  rise  of  tempera- 
ture when  reaction  occurs  (102°  F.,  38.9°  C),  and  restricted 
paralysis,  brachi-crural,  facio-brachial,  etc.  The  unfavorable 
signs  are:  prolongation  of  the  coma  beyond  twenty-four  hours; 
marked  hypothermia:  initial  convulsions;  profuse  sweating; 
cyanosis;   conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes;   a  steady  rise  of  the 
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temperature  to  104°  or  105"*  F.  (40°  or  40.5°  C.)  when  reac- 
tion occurs,  with  marked  intensification  of  the  knee-jerk  and 
bilateral  paralysis. 

William  Browning^"  states  that  in  children  the  chances  of  partial 
recovery  are  good;  that  in  adults  the  recovery  depends  upon  the  sev- 
erity of  the  apoplectic  attack;  and  that  in  old  age,  when  the  arteries  are 
tortuous  or  calcified,  but  limited  recovery  is  to  be  expected.  Barrs"* 
concludes  that  if  either  renal  disease,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  or 
hyperpyrexia  be  present,  the  patient  will  probably  not  recover. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — ^AVhether  we  ascribe  the  rup- 
ture of  the  artery  to  miliary  aneurisms,  to  endarteritis,  to  the 
so-called  "fatty  erosion"  or  to  "diffuse  degeneration/'  we  are 
always  brought  back  in  cerebral  hj^morrhages  that  are  not  due 
to  traumatism  or  to  an  acute  infection,  leukaemia,  etc.,  to  a  com- 
mon cause:  arteriosclerosis,  the  lesions  being  similar  to  those 
of  that  disease  (q.v.).  The  multiple  causes  of  arteriosclerosis: 
overeating  (gout),  alcohol,  syphilis,  senility,  excessive  exertion, 
excitement,  starvation,  lead,  etc.,  are  likewise  those  of  tfrterio- 
sclerosis.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  renal  lesions  of  this  dis- 
ease. On  the  whole,  the  relations  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  to 
the  adrenal  system  are  those  of  the  latter  to  arteriosclerosis.* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Arteriosclerosis  for  tlie 
details  of  the  process.     Whittaker'^"  writes  in  this  connection:     "In  all 
cases  the  process  depends  upon  arteriosclerosis,  which   runs  a  slow  ami 
insidious  course  for  months  and  vears,  and  iisuallv  eludes  all  discovon'. 
The  eatastroplie  is  sudden,  hut  the  disease  process  which  leads  up  to  it 
is  very  slow."     Allen  Starr."'  in  a  study  of  200  cases  of  apoplexy,  founil 
that  SO  per  cent,  presented  prodromal  sym]>tonis  which  he  rejyardeti  as 
prohahly  due  to  arteriosclerosis,     liroadhent,"*   in   a   study  of   the  vas- 
cular changes  in    10  cas(»s.   found  senile  dej^eneration  of  the   vessels  in 
2,  while  7  were  associated  with  granular  kidney,  and  7  witli  a  type  of 
kidney  in  whieli   the  nuiin  changes  were  thickening  and  hyaline  degen- 
eration   of    the    vascular    intima.     The    cerehral    vessels    were    dilated, 
thinned   and   hyaline  or   studded  with   white   patches,  which,   on   micro- 
scopic examination,  were   found   to  consist  of  localized   thickening  and 
degeneration    of    the    suhendothelial    tissues,    over    which    the    muscular 
coat,   thin   and   atrophied   in   some   instances,   could   not,   as   a    rule,  be 
traced.      These   are.    we    have   seen,    precisely    the   lesions   found    in    the 
arteries  of  the  hody  at  large  in   arteriosclerosis.     Stein'^*  observed  the 
typical  loss  of  elasticity,  j.nd  states  that  miliarv  aneurisms  are  far  less 
frequent  than  is  generally  believed,  the  lesion  being  atheromatous. 


*  A'lthnr's  cnnrltiftion. 

^'*  William    Browning:    Sajous's    "Analyt.    Cyclo.    of    Pract.    Mod."    vol.    11. 
127    1S08 

""^"Barrs:     Brit.    Mod.   .Tour..    Mav  18,    1895. 
"«  Whittak(  r:     Indiana    Med.    Jour..    Mav.   1896. 
"7  Allon    Starr:     Mod.    Rooord.    Julv   4.    1903. 
'"*  Broadbont:     Lancet.    Fob.    2(».    nv»4. 
»»»  Stein:     Dout.    Zoit.    f.   Norv..   Bd.    vii,    S.   ?,U,   1895. 
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Unfortunately  the  phenomena  which  make  it  possible  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  arteriosclerosis,  hardening  of  the  radial 
and  temporal  arteries,  the  arcus  senilis,  etc.,  are  not  always  pre- 
sent. The  arterial  lesion  being  present,  coughing,  sneezing, 
straining,  etc.,  may  suddenly  increase  the  general  vascular  ten- 
sion and  cause  rupture  of  the  vessel,  a  mass  of  blood  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  small  cherry  to  that  of  an  orange  or  more 
being  suddenly  projected  under  a  pressure  varying  from  100  to 
200  mm.  Hg.  upon  the  brain.  As  it  coagulates  at  once,  it  forms 
a  relatively  dense  body  which  may  forcibly  compress  or  disin- 
tegrate more  or  less  the  brain-substance,  and  as  this  substance  is 
not  renewed  in  the  latter  case,  permanent  lesions  remain.  The 
"stroke"  is  the  result  of  shock,  which  reacts  upon  the  entire 
cerebrospinal  system,  while  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  due  to 
the  suddenly-induced  cerebral  anaemia. 

The  haemorrhage  is  derived  either  from  a  meningeal  or  cen- 
tral artery,  but  rupture  of  a  meningeal  branch  is  often  due  to 
traumatism.  In  most  cases  it  occurs  within  the  field  of  the  cen- 
tral branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis  rather  than  in  the  cortical 
branches  of  this  circle.  The  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  which  penetrates  the  brain  by  way  of  the  anterior  per-, 
forated  space,  are  especially  prone  to  rupture;  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  a  branch  that  passes  to  the  internal  capsule  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  which  has  been  named  by  Charcot  the 
artery  of  "cerebral  haMiiorrhage." 

Though  any  portion  of  the  brain  may  become  the  seat  of 
the  luemorrhage,  certain  regions  suffer  more  frecjuently  than 
others.  The  j)rincipal  among  these  are,  in  the  order  of  dimin- 
ishing frequency:  the  internal  capsule,  the  corpora  striata,  the 
thalami  optici,  the  corona  radiata,  the  convolutions  and  the  pons 
Varolii. 

The  pressure  in  the  central  vessels  is  very  ^eat,  "owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  great  channels,  the  carotids.  Hence  the  predisposing 
influence  of  a  short  neck,  especially  in  massive,  full-blooded  individuals. 
Stein'**  show-4»d  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  projected  into  the  cerebral 
tissues  was  100  to  200  mm.  Tig.  Tlie  destructive  action  becomes  obvious 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  tissues  under  normal  conditions  are 
Bubjected  to  a  pressure  of  only  10  mm.  Hg.  Boudet*^  reported  a  case 
in  which  three-fourths  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  destroyed.  Nor- 
bury'"  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  great  pressure  in  the  basilar 

»»  Stein:    IjOC.  cit. 

»"  Boudet:    Cited    by  Whittaker:    Loc.  cit. 

"»Norbury:    Medicine,   July,   1897. 
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arteries  as  well  as  in  the  median  cerebral  arteries  and  the  thinness  of 
the  walls  of  the  cerebral  vessels  which  predispose  them,  .when  they  are 
the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  miliary  aneurisms,  to  hsemorrhage.  ^pin- 
sky^  in  15  autopsies  found  degenerative  lesions  in  the  vessels  of  the 
base  in  every  instance,  the  atheromatous  plates  being  su/liciently  marked 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Treatment. — Measures  to  Prevent  the  Development  op 
AN  Attack. — In  some  cases  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms, 
slight  thickness  of  speech,  torpor,  or  numbness  of  an  extremity, 
headache,  vertigo,  fullness  in  the  head,  etc.,  occur  several  days 
before  an  attack.  When  there  is  any  evidence  or  likelihood  of 
arteriosclerosis,  measures  should  at  once  be  instituted  to  pre- 
vent the  stroke.  If  the  arterial  tension  is  high,  the  puke  tense 
and  hard,  an  attack  may  occur  at  any  moment;  agents  which 
cause  immediate  relaxation  of  the  vessels  by  obtunding  directly 
the  vasomotor  centers*  are  necessary.  Among  these  are  nitrth 
glycerin,  which  acts  on  the  pulse  in  two  minutes,  and  the  effects 
of  which  have  entirely  passed  off  in  three  hours;  sodium  nitrite, 
the  action  of  which  shows  itself  in  about  five  minutes  and  lasts 
the  same  length  of  time ;  eryihrol  tetranitrate,  in  the  solid  form, 
acts  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  its  effects  continue 
from  seven  to  eight  hours.  To  thwart  the  attack,  therefore, 
'either  of  the  two  first  agents  should  be  given  every  two  hours 
and  the  third  every  six  hours.  An  immediate  result  mav  be 
obtained  with  annji  m trite,  5  drops,  inhaled  from  a  handker- 
chief; or  a  slight  de<xrce  of  help  may  i)e  derived  from  sweet 
ifpirits  of  niter,  two  teasj)oonfuls  in  a  little  water,  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  stronger  vasodihitor. 

The  period  of  onset  .and  the  duration  of  the  effeota  of  nitroglycerin 
are  tliose  given  by  (\  R.  Marsliall.^-*  those  of  sodium  nitrite  by  Leech,"* 
and  tliose  of  ervthrol  trinitrate  bv  Bradburv.'^  botli  cite<l  bv  Marshall. 

»  ft,  ftr  •■ 

Important  in  this  connection  is  the  avoidance  of  any  effort 
or  excitement  and  of  agents  which  tend  to  stimulate  the  patient 
and  cause  a  rise  of  the  blood-prossuro:  stimulants,  emetics,  digi- 
talis and  strychnine  are  particularly  harmful  in  this  connection. 
Strophanthus  and  potassium  iodide,  casually  mentioned  by  some 
authors  among  the  useful  drugs,  are  also  contraindicated  in 
threatened  apoplexy.     Saline  injections  may  also  prove  harmful 


•  Author's  conclusion. 

'-''Zapinsky:     Wratch.   No.   4,   p.   95.  1896. 

'-*C.    R.    Marshan:     Brit.    Med.    Jour.,    Dec.    11,    1897. 

»^  Leech:     fbvJ..   July   1.    1893. 

i»»  Bradbury:    Ihid.,  Nov.  16,  1895. 
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by  increasing  the  body  fluids  and  the  blood-pressure.  Tlie 
bowels  should  be  kept  free,  to  avoid  autointoxication. 

As  attacks  sometimes  come  on  at  night  owing  to  the  recum- 
bent position,  vasomotor  depressants  should  be  taken  on  retir- 
ing. To  those  mentioned  may  be  added  sodium  or  potassium 
bromide,  chloral  hydrate  and  veratrum  viride.  These  three 
agents  may  be  advantageously  combined. 

The  patient's  diet  should  be  light,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  other 

stimulating  beverages  should  be  dispensed  with. 

Preston'"  rightly  holds  that  more  could  be  done  in  the  prodromal 
stage  if  this  condition  were  carefully  studied. 

Measures  to  Prevent  Extension  of  the  Cerebral 
Lesions  During  the  Attack. — After  the  first  outpour  of  blood, 
the  haemorrhage  almost  always  continues  some  time,  and  if  steps 
be  taken  to  decrease  the  cerebral  blood-supply,  the  extension  of 
the  lesions  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  curtailed,  provided  the 
patient  be  seen  sufficiently  early. 

The  patient  is  usually  found  lying  on  his  back;  his  trunk 
and  head  should  l)e  gently  raised  until  he  is  in  a  semirecumbent 
posture;  the  back  and  head  being  supported  by  the  back  of  an 
overturned  chair,  made  comfortable  with  pillows  if  these  are 
available.  If  the  face  is  dusky  or  cyanotic  and  the  pulse  is  hard, 
incompressible,  inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite,  6  to  8  drops  or  more, 
should  be  resorted  to,  the  handkerchief  upon  which  the  drug  is 
poured  being  held  in  front  of  the  patient's  mouth  and  nose. 
This  causes  immediate  relaxation  of  all  arteries  and  the  patient 
is  bled,  as  it  were,  into  the  large  trunks  of  the  splanchnic  area. 
In  the  meantime,  the  necessary  preparations  for  venesection  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  patient  should  be  bled.  The  brain  is  thus 
relieved  instantly  by  the  drug,  and  kept  in  that  condition  by  the 
bleeding;  the  destructive  process  is  thus  necessarily  counter- 
acted. To  prevent  recurrence  of  the  high  vascular  tension  vera^ 
irum  viridc,  10  drops  or  more,  if  need  be,  of  the  tincture  (1905 
IT.  S.  P.),  should  be  given  every  two  hours. 

Browning'^"  writes  in  this  connection:  "»^me  cases  are  promptly 
fatal,  meninjj^pul  and  ventricular  forms  being  usually  of  this  kind. 
Nearly  always,  however,  the  effusion  progresses  for  some  time.  It  is 
here  that  the  physician  can  be  of  great  service."  Some  clinicians  hav- 
ing advocated   the  recumbent   position,   Heidenhain'"  refers  to  several 

I*' Preston:    Maryland  Med.  Jour.,   July  29,  1903.  , 

*"  Browning:    Lor.  cit. 

^Heidenhain:    Berl.   klin.  Woch..  Bd.   xxvii,   S.  126.  1890. 
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instances  in  which  the  placing  of  this  position  had  been  followed  imme- 
diately by  aggravation.  Osier,  Tyson,  Bramwell'**  and  others  all  rec- 
ommend venesection,  the  latter  stating  that  it  is  contraindicated  when 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  rapid  or  irregular,  the  heart  dilated  and  weak,  and 
the  patient  very  old  and  debilitated.  As  illustrated  by  a  case  reported 
by  Benham,"*  it  tends  furthermore  to  arrest  convulsions,  which,  owing 
to  the  intense  vascular  tension  accompanying  them,  must  increase 
greatly  the  cerebral  efTusion.  The  value  of  the  measures  outlined  above 
are  further  suggested  by  the  fact  emphasized  by  Grasset^**  that  "what- 
ever may  be  the  pathogenic  theory  regarding  apoplexy,  it  is  essentially 
characterized  by  a  congestive  condition  of  the  head  and  by  circulatory 
erethism." 

A  purgative  aids  the  remedial  process  by  further  depleting 
the  vascular  system.  By  causing,  moreover,  congestion  of  the 
intestinal  vessels,  it  acts  as  a  derivative  besides  insuring  the 
elimination  of  -  substances  capable  of  causing  autointoxication. 
Two  drops  of  croton  oil  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin  or  olive  oil 
dropped  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  or  V*  grain  (0.016  gm.)  of 
elaterium  dissolved  in  a  little  water  in  the  same  manner  are 
usually  employed  with  advantage.  An  enema  of  lukewarm  water 
is  also  useful.  A  hot  foot-bath  also  serves  a  good  purpose  as  a 
derivative. 

By  this  time  the  patient  has  received  all  the  truly  useful  atten- 
tion he  requires.  C'ounterirritation  to  the  neck  serves  only  to  irritate 
him  by  increasing  his  discomfort.  The  ice-bag  placed  on  his  head  to 
meet  the  popular  notion  on  the  subject  only  serves  to  contract  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  and  increase  in  proportion  the  internal  pressure — while 
affording  a  second  source  of  discomfort. 

As  in  the  premonitory  stage,  all  stimulants  and  tonics, 
including  ])artic'ularly  strychnine,  digitals  and  the  iodides, 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  all  tend  to  raise  the  blood-pressure. 

It  is  often  neeessarv  to  relieve  the  bladder  bv  means  of  the 
catheter. 

Meastkes  to  Atd  the  Process  of  Resolution. — When  the 
reaction  sets  in,  the  fever  is  a  proteetive  phenomenon — an  effort 
of  the  organism  to  rid  the  brain  of  the  hiemorrhagic  coagulum 
and  of  what  detritus  has  aeeumulated  around  it.  Trephining 
has  ])een  used  with  success  to  remove  a  meningeal  clot,  but  a 
clot  in  the  dee])er  tissues  is  usually  bevond  reach.  Fotasaium 
iodide  is  usually  given  at  this  stage  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the 
absorption  of  the  clot,  but,  like  digitalis,  it  incn^ases  the  vascular 
tension  in  the  usual  tliera]ieutic  doses,  and,  therefore,  exposes 

'*>  RramwcU:    Treatment.   July,   1897. 

'="  Benham:     Brit.    Med.    Jour..    Mar.    21.   1896. 

i^^Grasset:     M^d.   moderne,   vol.   Ix.   p.   1,   1898. 
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the  patient  to  amother  stroke.  It  is  preferable  to  allow  the  phy- 
siological resources  of  the  body  to  act  without  interference  on 
our  part.* 

WTiittaker^  writes  in  this  connection:  "Certain  lymph  cells,  pha- 
gocytes, begin  at  once  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  cells  which  incor- 
porate blood-corpuscles  are  seen  as  early  as  the  third  day.  DUrck 
found  on  the  eighteenth  day  free  pigment,  and  nothing  but  pigment  on 
the  sixteenth  day." 

When  the  period  of  resolution  has  set  in,  however,  much 
may  be  done  to  prevent  the  development  of  paralysis. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cerebral  lesions  are  located  in  the 
brain  proper,  the  source,  therefore,  of  voluntary  impulses,  the 
spinal  system  per  se,  governed  by  the  pituitary  body  and  the 
source  of  involuntary,  i.e.,  automatic  impulses,  remaining  whole.* 
The  loss  of  voluntary  stimuli  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
spinal  system  has  lost  its  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  para- 
lyzed side,  or  that  the  vasomotor  supply  through  which  the 
muscles  are  nourished  is  the  least  impaired.*  It  only  means 
that  the  strictodilator  nerves  which  incite  function  in  certain 
muscles  no  longer  receive  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  stimuli  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  cord,  i.e.,  the  voluntary  from  the  impaired  area  of  the  organ 
of  mind,  in  contradistinction  to  the  automatic  from  the  somatic 
brain,  the  pituitary  body.*  Even  this  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  quantity  as  far  as  the  vasa  vasorum  (which,  when 
constricted,  cause  the  arterioles  they  nourish  to  dilate  and  admit 
more  blood  into  the  muscular  elements)  are  concerned,  since  all 
impulses  to  them,  whether  originally  derived  from  the  brain  or 
from  the  spinal  cord,  serve  but  one  purpose,  namely,  to  provoke 
their  constriction.* 

Such  l)eing  the  case,  paralysis  finally  occurs,  merely  because 
the  muscles  are  allowed  to  degenerate  through  deficient  use.* 
It  would  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent,  and  perhaps  altogether 
in  some  cases,  were  measures  to  do  so  initiated  as  soon  as  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  th(»  immediate  effects  of  the  paralytic 
stroke. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Hixteenth  chapter  for  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  all  somatic  fnnetiona.  including  intricate  muscular  move- 
ments, can  be  performed  independently  of  the  brain.  Not  only  do  exten- 
sive injuries  of  the  hemispheres — the  crow-bar  case,  for  instance — fail 

•  Auttutr'ft  conchiMinu. 
»»  WhitUker:    Lor.  cit. 
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to  impair  muscular  activity,  but  even  their  entire  removal  as  in  80 
high  a  mammal  as  the  dog,  will  fail  to  do  so.  This  has  been  shown 
by  Goltz's  animal,  which  lived  eighteen  months  after  both  lobes  and  a 
part  of  the  optic  thalami  had  been  removed.  That  timely  measures  are 
useful  is  shown  by  the  following  lines  of  Browning's:*"  "Recently  a 
German  writer  has  done  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance, in  these  cases,  of  doing  everything  to  bring  activity  again  into 
the  patient's  nerve  tracts.  He  shows  that  by  rousing  these  persons, 
lifting  them — when  not  too  feeble — into  a  sitting  position,  getting  thfm 
once  more  interested  in  life;  further  by  exercising  actively  and  semi- 
passively  the  paretic  mtiscleSf  we  can  save  the  patient  from  further 
degeneration  that  so  often  ensues  and  may  effect  great  gain.  To  the 
value  of  this  principle  I  can  heartily  subscribe.  Ere  beginning  this  phm, 
however,  we  must  wait  until  the  danger  of  immediate  relapse  is  past- 
say,  usually  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  ten  days."  The  practical 
side  of  the  question  thus  sustains  the  explanation  I  submit. 

An  important  practical  point  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
vitality  of  muscles  can  be  preserved  reflex ly,  and  enlianced  when 
defective,  by  massage.  The  latter  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
possible,  therefore,  avoiding  much  pressure.  The  muBcles  of 
the  trunk,  especially  the  trapezius,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  connection.  Passive  movements  should  follow  the  massage, 
taking  care  to  give  each  member  exercise  in  the  line  of  its  usual 
functions.  Thus,  the  fingers  should  be  gently  flexed  and  un- 
flexed  upon  the  hand,  and  separated  and  approximated ;  the  arm 
likewise  at  each  joint,  and  rotated,  etc.  After  the  massage  and 
passive  motion,  the  patient  should  attempt  to  repeat  the  same 
motions  voluntarilv.  He  will  be  aided  in  this  not  onlv  bv  the 
temporary  increase  of  nutrition  wliich  the  previous  procedures 
will  have  brought  about,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  sornafic 
brain  is  able  to  supply,  when  movements  are  alone  ih  order, 
impulses  which  strikingly  recall  those  projected  by  the  organ  of 
mind.* 

Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  manipulations  such  as  those  prac- 
tieed  by  osteopaths  and  masseurs  promote  nutrition  of  the  structures 
thus  treated  by  enlianeinj;  rellexly  the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arte- 
rioles through  the  sympathetic,  and  aid  materially  thereby  the  restora- 
tion of  function. 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  go  about,  be  should  be  treated 
as  a  case  of  arteriosclerosis — a  condition  quite  amenable  to  treat- 
ment in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

Many  highly  accomplished  men.  including  Samuel  Johnson,  havp 
lived  many  years  of  usefulness  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  As  to 
disability,    Whitt^iker    refers    to    ths    fact    that    Schmidt    •'described    39 

•  Aulhor'M  rnnclufiion. 
***  Browning:     Luc.  cit. 
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• 

cases  of  cerebral  lesion  in  which  no  sign  of  brain  affection  could  be 
demonstrated  during  life/'  these  cases  constituting  one-third  of  all  of 
local  lesions  which  came  to  autopsy  during  eight  years  in  £ichhorst's 
clinic. 

DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

Synonym. — Glycosuria. 

Deflnition. — There  are  two  forms  of  glycosuria:  (1)  Dia- 
betes Mellitus,  due  to  hyperactivity  of  the  adrenal  system,  and 
(2)  Asthenic  Glycosuria,  due  to  hypoactivity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem.* 

Diabetes  mellitus,  an  excessive  excretion  of  sugar  and  urine, 
is  due  to  hypersensitiveness  of  the  test-organ,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  of  waste-products  or  other  irritating. substances 
which  keep  this  organ,  and  through  it  the  adrenals,  overactive. 
An  excess  of  adrenoxidase  is  thus  produced,  and  the  intrinsic 
metabolism  of  all  tissues  is  correspondingly  activated.  The 
pancreas  being  thus  caused  to  secrete,  l)esides  its  other  ferments, 
an  excess  of  amylopsin,  the  hepatic  and  muscular  glycogens  are 
converted  into  sugar  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  the  surplus  of 
sugar  formed  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.* 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  insidious,  and 
any  one  of  its  symptoms  may  appear  first.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  earliest  phenomena  observed  are  unusual  thirst  and  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  viscidity  of  the  saliva.  Polyuria 
may  either  appear  concurrently  or  be  the  first  symptom  observed, 
the  excretion  of  urine  being  increased  to  a  daily  quantity  vary- 
ing from  6  to  30  pints  or  more,  the  urine  itself  being  pale  and 
acid,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1020  to  1040, 
or  even  higher.  It  contains  from  Vj  to  5  per  cent,  or  more  of 
sugar  (glucose),  the  daily  excretion  of  which  may  vary  from 
one  ounce  to  as  much  as  two  pounds.  Stains  on  the  linen  or 
on  the  shoes  or  clothing,  where  drops  of  urine  happen  to  fall, 
prove  on  analysis  to  be  sugar. 

The  patient  may  sweat  profusely  under  the  influence  of 
slight  exertion  or  during  moderately  warm  weather,  or  his  skin 
may  be  dry  or  more  or  less  harsh  owing  to  deficient  perspiration. 
Pruritus  may  cause  considerable  suffering,  especially  in  women, 
owing  to  involvement  of  the  meatus  urinarius  and  the  labia. 


•  Author* 8  definition. 
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The  gums  may  become  spongy  and  the  teeth  show  an  unusnal 
proclivity  to  caries;  recession  of  the  gums  is  also  apt  to  occur 
in  these  cases  and  render  the  teeth  liable  to  fall  out.  The 
tongue  is  often  red,  dry  and  glazed;  the  breath  may  have  a 
peculiar  odor  recalling  that  of  apples.  Excessive  appetite  is  a 
common  symptom,  tliough  the  patient  gain  no  weight  or  even 
lose  flesh  and  grow  weaker. 

These  symptoms  may  appear  in  rapid  succession  and  the 
case  remain  a  benign  one — at  least  for  a  time — or  they  may 
develop  very  slowly,  constituting  a  chronic  case. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  complications  may  occur.  Neu- 
ritis, especially  of  the  brachial  and  crural  nerves,  is  frequently 
observed.  •  Gangrene  may  be  readily  produced  by  what  under 
normal  conditions  would  prove  to  be  trifling  injury  or  disorder, 
an  abrasion,  a  boil,  etc. ;  it  is  apt  to  begin  in  an  extremity,  espe- 
cially the  toes,  and  to  extend  upward.  Gastrointestinal  disor- 
ders are  frequently  observed,  consisting  of  indigestion  with 
pyrosis  and  ^gastralgia,  constipation  and  flatulence,  or  diarrhoea. 
The  odor  of  the  breath  changes  to  an  unpleasant  one,  suggesting 
that  of  vinegar  or  stale  beer.  The  patient  at  this  stage  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  re- 
spiratory tract,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  etc.  Car- 
buncles are  freciuently  o])si'rviHl  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  ])r()inj)tly  assume  an  alarming  aspect. 

In  advanced  cases  the  temperature,  though  not  materially 
affected  oarlv  in  the  disease,  may  become  subnormal.  The  ten- 
don  -reflexes  are.  as  a  rule,  diminished.  Symptoms  recalling 
those  of  tabes,  the  so-called  ^Miabetic  tabes/'  may  occur,  with 
"steppage"  gait  and  paralysis  of  the  extensors.  Atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  cataract  and  other  disorders  of  vision  may  appear, 
both  eyes  being  afleeted  sininltaueously.  The  other  organs  of 
special  sense  may  likewise  l)ecome  impaired.  Impotence,  steril- 
ity and  abortion  are  common  complications,  as  is  also  interstitial 
nephritis. 

Piahefic  cojna  occurs  in  advanced  cases,  usually  as  a  fatal 
complication.  It  is  often  preceded  by  general  malaise,  irritabil- 
ity, vertigo,  anxiety,  constipation  with  abdominal  and  muscular 
cramps.  Conversely,  it  may  occur  suddenly  with  special  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  the  patient  lapsing  into  unconsciousness. 
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with  the  eyes  half  closed,  the  respiration  sighing,  the  pulse  rapid 
and  weak.  The  temperature,  at  first  somewhat  above  normal, 
gradually  declines,  cyanosis  appears,  the  precursor  of  death, 
which  ensues  usually  between  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  onset  of  the  coma.  Death  from  coma  occurs,  however, 
in  less  than  half  of  the  cases  of  diabetes. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  as  here  understood,  begins  in  sthenic  and 
more  or  less  vigorous  subjects.* 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — Diabetes  mellitus  is  due  to 
excessive  irritability  of  the  test-organ  and  to  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  waste-products,  stimulating  drugs,  poisons,  toxins,  etc., 
which  cause  this  organ  to  react  inordinately  owing  to  its  over- 
sensitive condition.  By  thus  provoking  an  excessive  production 
of  adrenal  secretion,  these  agents  excite  hyperoxygenation  of  all 
organs,  including  the  pancreas.*  As  this  organ  (its  islands  of 
Langerhans)  supplies  a  ferment,  amylopsin,  which  on  reaching 
the  muscles  through  the  intermediary  of  the  leucocytes,*  and  the 
liver  by  way  of  the  splenic  vein,*  converts  the  glycogen  of  all 
these  organs  into  sugar,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced than  usual,  and  the  excess  is  promptly  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.*  Hence  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  great  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  the  excess  voided  over  and  above  the  nor- 
mal ratio  being  proportionate  with  the  degree  of  hyperactivity 
of  the  adrenal  system.* 

In  the  fir«t  volume  of  this  work  (Jan.,  1903)*"  T  concluded,  after 
Bubtnitting  evidence  to  that  effect,  that  toxic  glycosuria  was  "primarily 
due  to  overstimulation  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  excessive  functional 
activity  which  increased  oxidation  produces  giving  rise  to  an  inordinate 
production  of  an  agency  that  converts  glycogen  into  sugar."  In  the 
present  volume**  I  pointed  out  that  diseases  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  body  (the  seat  of  the  adrenal  center)  attended  by  hyperemia 
or  hypernutrition  provoked  glycosuria,  and  that  the  adrenal  center  was 
the  so-called  "glycogenic  center."  This  term  applies,  interpreted  from 
my  standpoint,  only  in  connection  with  the  abnormal  production  of 
sugar,  for  I  regard  the  vagus  center  as  the  true  "glycogenic  center"  in 
the  sense  that  it  adjusts  the  conversion  of  glycogen  to  the  physiological 
needs  of  the  body  at  large,  by  regulating  simultaneously  the  functions 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  liver.  The  production  of  glycosuria  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  adrenal  center  accounts  ( 1 )  for  the  fact  that  Blum,  Herter, 
Croftan  and  others  pro<luced  this  symptom  bv  injecting  adrenal  extract; 
(2)  for  the  cessation  of  toxic  glycosuria  when,  as  observed  by  Claude 
Bernard,  Kauffmann  and  others,  the  splanchnics — which  contain  the 
nerves  from  the  adrenal  center  to  the  adrenals — were  severed;    (3)  for 

•  Author'n  roncluition. 
>«  Cf.  vol.  1,  p.  »66 
»««CA  this  vol.,  p.  1021. 
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the  recent  observation  of  Andr6  Mayer*^  that  after  extirpation  of  the 
adrenals  Claude  Bernard's  puncture  no  longer  provoked  glycosuria;  and 
(4)  for  the  rapid  diminution  of  sugar  both  in  normal  glyciemia  and 
glycosuria,  when,  as  observed  by  Kaulfraann,  the  inferior  vena  cava— to 
which  the  adrenal  secretion  is  carried  by  the  adrenal  veins — ^was  ligated. 
As  all  these  observations  had  remained  unexplained  before  I  had  shown 
the  functional  relationship  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  adrenala, 
they  now  stand  as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  interpretation. 

As  the  adrenal  system  includes  the  thyroid  gland,  thyroid  extract 
should  also  cause  glycosuria.  This  fact  was  not  only  observed  by  Ewald 
in  1894  and  by  many  ob8er\'ers  since,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  and  as  shown  below,  but  Lorand  found  that  it  was  even  more 
active  than  adrenal  extract  in  this  particular. 

The  "internal  secretion"  referred  to  in  the  text  only  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  view,  the  substance  secreted  by  the  islands  of  Lan- 
gerhans  as  distinguished  from  the  pancreatic  juice  secreted  externally, 
i.e.,  in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  manner  in  which  this  substance  reaches 
the  liver,  however,  has  not  been  shown.  In  the  first  volume**  I  sug- 
gested that  the  sugar-forming  ferment  passed  out  of  the  pancreas  with 
its  venous  blood  into  the  splenic  vein;  that  it  met  in  the  latter  the 
internal  secretion  ( nucleo-proteid  derived  from  broken-down  leucocytes) 
of  the  spleen,  which  rendered  it  active,  and  then  passed  to  the  pprtal 
system,  where  it  converted  glycogen  into  sugar.  Additional  evidence  to 
this  effect  is  available  in  the  literature  on  the  pathogenesis  of  glyco- 
suria;   a  small  part  of  which  only  can  be  submitted  here. 

We  owe  to  Mering  and  Minkowski*"  the  view  that  the  pancreaa 
produces  an  internal  secretion  which  governs  carbohydrate  metabolism 
and  to  Laguesse*^  the  demonstration  that  the  islands  of  Langerhans  were 
the  source  of  this  secretion — both  of  which  conclusions  have  been  repeat- 
edly sustained,  especially  by  Schilfer*s"*  independent  researches.  But 
Laguesse***  concluded,  moreover,  that  the  secretion-granules  of  the  isl- 
ands, at  least  in  the  embryo,  were  carried  away  by  the  blood-vessels. 
This  applies  to  the  developed  islands  as  well,  since  they  also  are 
deprived  of  ducts.  My  own  conclusion  tliat  it  is  carried  to  the  splenic 
vein  not  only  affords  the  only  normal  path  for  the  internal  secretion  to 
the  liver,  but  it  exi)lains  also  why  ligation  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  while 
causing  disuse-atropliy  of  the  rest  of  the  pancreatic  parenchyma,  leaves 
the  islands  of  Langerhans  practically  unharmed,  thus  showing  that  their 
functions  are  not  arrested.  Tntleod.  as  shown  by  Ssobolew'"  in  the 
guinea-pig,  rabbit,  cat  and  dog.  the  islands  persisted  400  days,  i.e.,  until 
all  the  vital  activity  of  the  glands  had  ceased.  Moreover, '  the  atrophy 
of  the  gland  elements  did  not  modify  carl)ohydrate  metabolism;  it  only 
became  impaired  when  the  entire  gland,  including  therefore  the  islands 
of  Langerhans,  had  been  extirpated. 

Conversely,  Arthaud  and  Butte'**  arrested  glycosuria  by  ligating 
the  veins  of  the  pancreas,  which  open,  as  is  well  known,  into  the  mesen- 
teric and  splenic  veins.  This  result  (although  the  observers  mentioned  in 
no  way  refer  to  the  ])ossibility  of  an  internal  secretion  such  as  that 
suggested  by  myself  twelve  years  later  ^  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
through  its  veins  that  the  internal  secretion  which  provokes  glycosuria 
enters  the  circulation  and  through  it  the  liver. 


'"  Andr6  Mayer:    Arch.   g^n.   de  m^d.,   July  17,   1906. 

!»•  Cf.  vol.  I,  pp.  367  et  Mcq. 

»»»  Mering   and   Minkowski:    Arch.    f.    exp.   Pathol.,    Bd.    xxvl,    S.   371,    1889. 

!*«  Lagupsse:    C.  r.   de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  9  s^rle,  vol.  v,  p.  819,  1893. 

^♦^Schafer:    Lancet,  Aug.   10,   1895. 

^*-  Laguesse:     Lac.  rit. 

i*»S8obolew:     Vlrchow's  Archiv,    Bd.    clxvlll,    S.   91.    1902. 

"♦  Arthaud  and  Butte:    C.  r.  do  la  Soc.  de  blol.,  9  s^rle,  vol.  11,  p.  59,  189a 
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As  to  the  participation  of  a  splenic  internal  secretion  in  the  glyco- 
genic process,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  volume^^  for  details, 
in  which  its  ai;tion  upon  trypsinogen  is  studied,  and  which  applies  to 
the  carbohydrates  as  well.  Referring  to  the  investigators  and  the  re- 
searches I  mention  therein,  Hammarsten^**  says:  "Such  a  'charging'  of 
the  pancreas  by  the  splt^n  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  by  Schitf,  and 
his  statements  have  not  only  been  confirmed  by  these  recent  investiga- 
tions, but  in  part  also  explained."  He  also  states,  however,  that  this 
is  caused  'in  a  still  unknown  manner  by  a  body  whose  nature  is 
unknown." 

We  thus  have  for  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  a  triad 
composed  of  the  blood's  adrenoxidase  and  nucleo-proteid  from  the  spleen 
which,  by  their  interaction,  supply  the  heat-energy  required  to  activate 
•  the  pancreatic  proferment  amylopsinogen,  to  which  the  conversion  is 
due,  the  three  forming,  in  reality,  the  compound*  now  known  as  amyl- 
opsin. 

Several  drugs  in  common  use  are  capable,  in  sufficient  y 
large  doses,  of  provoking  glycosuria:  adrenal  extract,  which 
causes  it  indirectly  by  enhancing  the  oxygenation  of  the  pan- 
creas ;  thyroid  extract,  which  initiates  the  same  process  by  stim- 
ulating the  adrenal  center ;  strychnine,  mercury  and  other  drugs, 
which  also  stimulate  the  adrenal  center,  but  less  vigorously.* 

Various  diseases,  the  pathogenic  agents  of  which  cause 
marked  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  center,*  may  also  provoke 
glycosuria.  These  include  pertussis,  measles,  varicella,  diph- 
theria, enteric  fever,  epilepsy,  convulsions  and  malaria,  and 
diseases  such  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  only  during  ex- 
acerbations of  adrenal  activity  caused  by  an  accumulation  of 
toxic  wastes  in  the  blood. 

We  have  seen  that  adrenal  extract  readily  provokes  glycosuria. 
Thyroid  extract,  which  acts  much  as  does  the  thyroid  secretion  itself, 
by  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  was  found  to  produce  marked  glyco- 
suria by  W.  Dale  James"'  in  the  case  of  a  physician  who  had  taken 
thyroid  for  a  psoriasis  of  old  standing.  The  sugar  disappeared  when 
the  use  of  the  drug  was  discontinued.  Similar  cases  have  been  observed 
by  Ewald,^**  Tx)rand  and  other  clinicians.  Georgiewaky**"  found  that  in 
dogs  the  use  of  fresh  thyroid  gland  as  food,  or  of  the  expressed  juice 
by  injection,  produced  a  glycosuria  which  sometimes  reached  as  much  as 
]7  per  cent.,  and  which  disappeared  when  the  thyroid  was  no  longer 
given.  Strychnine  was  found  to  cause  glycosuria  by  Claude  Bernard, 
Schiff  and  many  others;  Deniant'*"  showed  that  it  caused  flie  hepatic 
glycogen  to  be  rapidly  reduced.  I^ngendorfT"'  observed,  moreover,  that 
extirpation  of  the  liver  prevented  strychnine  glycosuria.  The  clinical 
use  of  mercury  was  also  found  to  bring  on  glycosuria  by  Reynoso,  Rosen- 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 
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aneos.    Thomson,  of  Glasgow,*"  in  a  study  of  a  laiga  mnabsr  «i 
lonnd  a  Largs  ozosss  of  sogar  in  dbildriM  sollBriaig  niaifi 

Ispsj  and  oonvulsions,  and  a  •Hgbi  iimaaas  in  saaqa  af  ^m 

sntsrie  fever  and  peritonitia.  iSsohenuMher^  ahsawad  a  aaaa  el 
in  whieh  the  urine  contained  4  pw  oeat.  of  sugar,  Moasfij  Oharlss  BIhps 
and  others'"  observed  it  in  eases  of  intanpfttmi  tovar*  fill  NuiiWr 
Dyee  Duckworth^  and  many  othera  refer  to  gout  aa  a  eaoaa  of  tssMfr 
toxy  glycosuria. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  caaea  met  witb,  the  gljoomro 
is  due  to  the  preeence  in  the  blood  of  an  oTcaao  of  nomial  phj* 
Biological  waBte-products.  Theae^  by  overatimnlatiiig  the  ftdi^M) 
center,  produce  glycosuria  in  the  Bame  manner  m  thyroid  evbict 
and  the  other  agento  referred  to  above.* 

The  accumulation  of  theae  poiaona  is  principally  due  to  the 
ingeetion  of  food  in  excess  of  the  body's  needa;  ezoeaBire  woik 
is  thus  imposed  upon  the  adrenal  system  and  tfanm^  it  upon 
the  pancreas.*  Overeating  becomes  more  active  as  a  canae  of 
glycosuria  when,  in  addition,  the  blood  is  simultaneously  being 
deprived,  by  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  of  some  of  the  excess  of 
oxygen  the  immunizing  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system  is 
providing.*  Hence,  the  fact  that  diabetes  is  usually  observed  in 
vigorous  subjects  who  are  large  eaters,  many  of  whom  partake 
freely  of  alcohol. 

All  conditions  which  impose  excessive  wear  and  tear  upon 
the  body,  prolonged  overexertion,  mental  or  physical,  worry, 
anger, — which  are  all  attended  by  an  excessive  production  of 
toxic  wastes — ^may  also  provoke  diabetes  through  the  same  mor- 
bid process.* 

This  involves  the  oonchiaion  that  in  this  clasR  of  cases  general 
metabolism  must  be  correspondingly  excessive.     Lupine***  states  that  it 

•  Author's  concluHon. 
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is  a  positive  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  there  is  exaggerated 
destruction  of  nitrogen,  a  fact  now  generally  recognized.  Tyson^*^  also 
says  that  the  "urea  is  almost  invariably  increased,"  and  considers  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  symptom  ''the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of 
nitrogenous  food,  whether  to  appease  the  appetite  or  by  the  physician's 
advice." 

A.  Lorand,  of  Carlsbad/**  also  holds  that  diabetes  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  "people  are  taking  more  food,  especially  carbohydrate  food, 
into  their  bodies  than  they  can  burn."  As  interpreted  from  my  stand- 
point, it  is  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  excess  of  wastes  that  this  entails 
which  causes  glycosuria,  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar,  glycjo- 
suria  being  in  reality  but  one  of  the  phenomena  indicating  that  exces- 
sive metabolism  is  in  progress. 

The  morbid  influence  of  alcohol  is  illustrated  by  cases  studied  by 
Strauss  of  von  Noorden's  clinic"*  in  which  glycosuria  followed  the  use 
of  a  mixed  diet  after  a  drinking  bout.  In  one  patient,  who  had  lost 
the  tendency  to  glycosuria  after  a  carbohydrate  diet  without  sugar,  the 
glycosuria  could  be  made  to  return  by  administering  alcohol.  Strfim- 
pell  had  already  shown  that  alcohol  fa%^red  the  appearance  of  aliment- 
ary glycosuria. 

The  influence  of  physical  strain,  such  as  that  caused  by  long  tramp- 
ing, is  sho^%^  by  five  cases  reported  by  Hoppe-Seyler,***  in  which  rest 
caused  the  glycosuria  to  disappear.  Gobbi*"  made  a  similar  observa- 
tion in  eight  runners  who,  before  the  race,  had  no  sugar  in  their  urine. 
Other  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  reported.  Mitra***  states  that 
diabetes  is  four  times  more  prevalent  in  Bengal  than  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  is  practically  limited  to  hard- worked  professional  men,  officials  and 
students.  Bolye  Chunder  Sen"'  had  already  emphasized  that  while  the 
country  Hindoos  were  comparatively  free  from  the  disease,  the  propor- 
tion was  large  among  the  brain  workers.  Worms'**  found  that  among 
scientists  and  others  leading  intellectual  pursuits,  the  proportion  of 
diabetics  was  10  per  cent,  in  Paris,  where,  as  shown  by  Bertillon,  the 
mortality  from  diabetes  had  almost  doubled  between  1883  and  1892. 
Worms  observed  that  the  condition  of  diabetics  was  aggravated  by  worry. 

The  development  of  pathological  changes  in  the  organ  which 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  morbid  process,  the  pancreas,  occurs  late 
in  the  history  of  the  case.  It  is  merely  overworked,  and  is  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stress  imposed  upon  it.  Glycosuria 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  primarily  to  disease  of  the  pan- 
creas in  this  form  of  diabetes.*  After  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
period  of  overwork,*  however,  this  organ  begins  to  show  morbid 
changes,  though  previously,  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
considerable  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  all  the  typical  symptoms  of 
diabetes,  it  had  shown  none  whatever. 

The  general  trend  of  the  pathological  process  is  a  general 
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degeneration  of  the  pancreas,  and  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  glycosuria  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans. 

The  first  step  is  a  general  engorgement  of  the  capillarieB, 
which  may  he  sufficiently  marked  in  the  more  advanced  eases  to 
he  accompanied  l)y  hjvmorrhage,  especially  in  the  islands  of  Lan- 
gerhans,  in  which  these  small  vessels  are  extremely  thin.  The 
capillary  walls  then  undergo  hyaline  degeneration,  which  grad- 
ually invades  the  islands  and  destroys  them.  In  some  cases, 
liowcver,  these  structures  liccome  granular  and  undergo  necro- 
biosis. Both  these  morbid  processes  may  proceed  to  an  advanced 
stage  in  the  islands  of  l^ngerhars  without  involving  the  rest  of 
the  gland,  or  the  latter  may  undergo  atrophy  and  be  replaced 
by  fatty  tissue.  The  local  changes  may  also  lead  to  a  cirrhosis 
in  which  the  secreting  structures  of  the  gland,  as  well  as  the 
islands  of  Langerhans,  are  gradually  enmeshed  in  a  fibrous  net- 
work and  obliterated. 

The  islands  of  Langerhans  are  the  structures  of  the  pan- 
creas which  yield  first  under  the  excessive  stimulation  to  which 
the  latter  organ  is  subjected.  Thus,  a  case  of  diabetes  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  fatal  termination  through  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
islands  and  the  other  glandular  elements  be  found  normal  after 
death.  Moreover,  these  glandular  elements  may  be  profoundly 
diseased  and  no  glycosuria  occur, 

Tinf)()rtant  in  this  comuTtion  is  the  fact  that  disease  of  the 

[)an(Ti'as  is  not  tlie  cause  of  diabetes,  as  believed  by  many,  and 

that  tlie  pancreatic  lesions  are  due  to  overstimulation  of  this 

or^an.* 

As  stated  l)v  K.  TT.  Fit//'*  tlie  oxistonco  of  pancreatic  diiil>etes  is 
estahlislu'd,  hut  (lisease  of  the  pancreas  does  not  necesssarily  cauf<e  dia- 
Ix'tes.  Of  20  cases  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  that 
showed  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  glycosuria  \vas  found  in  hut  2,  although 
in  12  cases  there  \ver<»  no  records  of  tests  for  sugar.  The  investij^ations 
of  K.  L.  Opie''"  have  thrown  considerahle  lifxht  ui>on  this  problem.  He 
not  only  |>ointed  out  tliat  extensive  lesions  of  the  ordinary  secretorj' 
structure  with  escape  of  tlie  islands  of  Langerhans  are  unattended  by 
diabetes,  but  also  that  destruction  of  the  latter  structures  alone  (Con- 
curred with  this  disease.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  following  detail: 
of  an  auto])sy  of  a  diabetic  negrcss  aged  54  years.  The  pancreas 
weighed  SO  grammes,  was  soft  and  of  a  gray-yellow  color.  Almost  ever\' 
island  of  Langerhans  showed  microsi'opically  a  homogeneous  material 
tliat  stained  with  cosin.  This  substance  at  times  lav  in  the  midst  of 
groups  of  cells,  but  was  usually  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
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fatries  penetrating  the  island,  or  next  the  peripheral  fibrous  tissue,  and 
was,  tnerefore,  usually  between  the  remaining  cells  and  the  capillary 
walls.  The  cells  of  the  island  were,  in  large  part,  replaced,  so  that 
between  the  hyaline  particles  only  an  occasional  compressed  fusiform  or 
irregular  nucleus  could  be  seen.  The  hyaline  metamorphosis  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  islands  of  Langerhans,  the  glandular  acini  remaining 
intact,  in  this  pancreas,  therefore,  a  lesion  of  obscure  etiology  had 
destroyed  the  islands  of  Langerhans,  while  those  of  the  secreting  acini, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  organs,  were  unaffected.  The  association  of 
diabetes  mellitus  affords  convincing  proof  that  the  islands  of  Langer- 
hans are  intimately  connected  with  the  glycogenic  metabolism. 

The  fact  that  the  pancreatic  lesions  are  not  the  original  cause  of 
^ycosuria,  however,  is  shown  by  the  many  cases  observed  in  which 
pancreatic  lesions  wore  either  slight  or  absent.  Thus,  M.  B.  Schmidf* 
m  23  autopsies  of  diabetics  found  the  pancreas  entirely  normal  in  8 
instances.  It  showed  evidences  of  slight  inflammation  in  7,  while  in 
the  rest  there  was  either:  acute  interstitial  inflammation,  chronic  in- 
terstitial inflammation  or  hyaline  degeneration,  which — from  my  view- 
point— represent  steps  of  the  degenerative  process,  followed  in  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  cases  by  a  reparative  fibrosis.  A.  E.  Finney*"  was  also 
led  to  conclude,  by  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  that  "diabetes 
may  occur  in  the  absence  of  demonstrable  lesion  in  the  islands  of  Lan- 
gerhans." He  also  found  that  the  injection  of  adrenalin  chloride  in 
the  guinea-pig  produced — besides  general  phenomena  and  hyperemia  of 
other  organs — a  peri-acinous  engorgement  of  the  pancreatic  capillaries, 
the  typical  lesion  to  be  exi>ected  in  a  condition  brought  about  through 
excessive  activity  of  the  adrenal  system. 

There  is,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  as  previously  stated, 
another  form  of  glycosuria,  asthenic  glycosuria,  due  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  adrenal  system  caused  by  poisons  and  diseases  that 
depress  the  functional  activity  of  either  of  its  three  organs,  and 
thus  lower  oxygenation  in  the  body  at  large.*  The  functions 
of  the  pancreas  being  inhibited  thereby,  overactivity  of  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  plays  no  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  this 
stage.*    This  subject  is  treated  below  under  a  separate  heading. 

Treatment. — Agents  which  Reduce  the  Hypersensi- 
TIVENE88  OF  THE  Adrenal  Cexter. — If,  as  I  would  Urge,  dia- 
betes mellitus  is  clearlv  differentiated  from  the  form  I  describe 
below  as  pathogenically  a  totally  different  disease,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  possess  a  specific  for  each  of  these  two  affections.* 
Indeed,  the  test-organ  and  the  adrenal  center  being  overactive 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  the  remedy  which  suggests  itself  is  that 
which  serves  physiologically  in  the  body  to  subdue  the  func- 
tional activity  of  these  organs,*  namely,  arsenic.  That  this 
remedy  has  proven  of  great  value  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
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jfi  wetl  known.  The  cautte  of  its  fnilurc  and  of  thv  harmfri 
effects  (K'Cu»ioiial]y  obsfrrvi'd  ^^n•-  noi'omitwj  Tor,  o«  Ihe  oihtr 
hand,  by  the  fact  that  it  wna  given  in  caees  of  asthenic  glyro- 
suria,  in  whicli,  us  hIkiwh  umlvr  the  nirxt  hcailing,  tliv  adrentl 
neehaniBm  is  alrpady  markedly  depreseed,*  Jn  what  might  be 
tcnnt'd  Mttieiiic  diiibetes,  the  form  deei-riW-d  ab<>v«.  howerpr,  it 
ifl  of  preat  value;*  Fowler's  aoMion  may  be  giyen  in  3-drop 
iloara  in  a  ^luHsful  nf  waU^r  during  (Midi  mi^al,  the  dofc  being 
^adually  incrpased  until  tho  first  signa  of  the  phyeioiopcal 
effects  of  Iht'  drug  iipiwar,  when  it  should  b(>  »omcwhat  roduci^ 
The  object  should  be  to  keep  the  test-organ  depressed  until  the 
excesB  of  sugar  diaupjiearB  from  the  urine,  and  then  to  adJQ^t 
the  eubeequent  uae  of  the  remedy  to  this  end.* 

Louis  Lewia"*  awrilii's  Ihe  origin  of  tile  nrsenic  tTniitnicnt  u( 
diabrteii  to  Biillfowiiki,  who  iliscovcred  that  in  aniniHU  iDiiKJiml  by 
urgenic  do  artitlaial  (liit)><<tv»  cwald  t>e  produced,  ettlit-r  l>y  puiipturc  oF 
the  fourth  ventricle  or  ourdre.  Here  the  araenic  had  evidaitlj-  parilyird 
th#  Ailrennl  Byvtcin  and  thcrcbr  this  pAncredtio  liinctintiH.  Xo  famrlopsjo 
\mag  prndur«il,  ftlyiVMiiria  fnir^d  tn  rK«iir.  Arsenic  has  bevn  hi^lil^r  rre- 
omniondcd  tiy  Uiijurdin-lIciiuini'tK,'"  Jaocoud™  and  other  autiMritia. 
Tyson"*  etatrs  thut  "after  otiium,  B^Bl3niI^  hai  longest  maintained  iti 
reputation  aa  a  r«<innly  in  tlialirtm,"  and  that  it  seemi  to  him  that 
"tlicrc  is  HoniFtiiing  iiiiirt<  Ihan  •  aiuipie  tonic  action  in  it." 

Unfortunati'ly.  the  patJonta  become  rapidly  accustomed  to 
the  use  '>F  ursonic.  :ii>(l  In  offRrl  this  ilriiwluii'tc,  olb.-r  apenta  haf- 
ing  the  aame  pliyBiological  action  are  indicated  for  a  time.  la 
some  cases,  the  use  of  a  different  preparation  of  arsenic,  the 
bromide  of  arsenic,  t.e.,.  Clemens'e  solution,  (adminlBtered  in  the 
same  way  as  Fowler's,  the  dose  being,  on  the  whole,  reduced  one- 
third)  suEftces.*  In  others,  the  change  does  not  affect  tiie  aitoa- 
tion.  The  sodium  or  strontium  bromide  in  IS-grain  (1  gm.) 
doaea  on  retiring,  increased  if  necessary,  and  taken  in  a  glassful 
of  water,  may  then  be  used  for  a  time — not  more  than  a  couple 
of  weeks — then  gradually  reduced,  while  simultaneooaly  the 
course  of  arsenic,  beginning  with  5  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  is 
resumed.*  When  it  becomes  necessary  again  to  withdraw  the 
arsenic,  chloral  hydrate  or  chloraJamid  may  be  employed  instead 
of  tlie  bromides  or  in  conjunction  with  these  salts,  reducing  the 
dose  of  each  in  proportion.*     If  tlie  sugar  in  the  urine  can  be 
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kept  down  with  smaller  doses  of  these  depressants,  such  doses 
should,  of  course,  be  used.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration  of  any  "tonic,"  "alter- 
ative," or  "chalybeate,"  as  recommended  by  some  authors,  must 
compromise  the  results.* 

All  these  remedies  have  been  used  empirically  for  some  time,  as 
is  well  known.  That  they  have  been  highly  recommended  by  some  and 
condemned  by  others  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  while 
beneficial  in  sthenic  glycosuria  (diabetes),  they  are  harmful  in  the 
asthenic  form. 

Drugs  which  Tend  to  Reduce  Excessive  Tissue  Meta- 
bolism.— Remedies  which,  by  exciting  the  sympathetic  center 
only,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  nat- 
urally reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood  supplied  to  all  organs 
through  their  capillaries,  and  the  intrinsic  metabolism  of  these 
organs.*  It  is  to  this  property  that  opium  and  morphine  owe 
their  beneficial  effects.*  A  small  dose  of  morphine,  V,  grain 
(0.008  gm.),  may  be  given  twice  daily,  then  three  times  daily. 
The  dose  is  then  increased  to  Ve  grain  (0.01  gm.)  once  in  the 
day  instead  of  the  corresponding  dose,  then  twice  in  the  day,  etc., 
the  dose  being  increased  and  regulated  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  danger  of  morphinism  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  reduced  by  substituting  codeine  for  a  time, 
beginning  with  V*  grain  (0.016  gm.)  of  the  sulphate  (not  the 
phosphate,  the  preparation  most  used)  three  times  daily.  Opium 
or  morphine,  which  are  well  l)ome  by  diabetics,  are  preferable, 
however ;  they  diminish  hunger  because  they  reduce  tissue  waste 
by  lessening  the  quantity  of  adrenoxidase  admitted  to  the  tissue- 
cells  ;  they  also  cause  a  marked  reduction  of  the  sugar  excreted, 
because  the  tissue  carbohydrates,  especially  those  of  the  muscular 
elements,  are  not  as  rapidly  consumed.*  The  l)owels  should  be 
kept  open  by  means  of  saline  aperients;  the  simultaneous  free 
use  of  Carlsbad  trater,  which  contains  sodium  sulphate,  bicar- 
bonate and  chloride,  often  suffices  for  this  purpose,  besides  tend- 
ing to  preserve  the  blood's  alkalinity. 

TyRon  statefl  that  "the  only  <irug  that  can  be  reliwl  upon  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  (liminiHhinfir  glyoofliiria  i«  opium."  Shoemaker*^"  writeii: 
"Opium  18,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  drug  which  we  poafleas  in  the 
treatment  of  thi8  disorder.     It  diminishes  hunger  and  thirst,  the  qiian- 
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tity  of  urine  excreted,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  eliininat«<L  The  pro- 
gress of  the  diseane  is  checked  and  the  condition  of  the  patienc  amelior- 
ated.    Large  dosen  are  required  and  well-borne  in  diabetes  mellitus.** 

If,  for  some  reason,  opium  or  its  preparations  cannot  be  con- 
tinued, or  given  at  all,  antipyrin  and  aceianilxd  may  be  used 
instead,  the  initial  dose  being  10  grains  (0.6  gin.) — ^with  equal 
parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  three  times  daily,  gradually  in- 
creased if  the  sugar  does  not  show  a  marked  fall.  We  have 
seen  that  the  effects  of  these  coal-tar  products  are  similar  to 
those  of  opium,  e,g,,  they  stimulate  the  sympathetic  center  and 
provoke  constriction  of  all  arterioles.*  Another  remedy  which 
acts  similarly  is  the  sodium  salicylate  in  doses  var}*ing  from  10 
to  15  grains  (0.6  to  1  gm.)  three  times  daily,  but  this  remedy 
presents  a  drawback:  it  excites  the  test-organ  suflBciently  to 
counteract,  at  least  partly,  its  beneficial  effects.* 

Antipyrin  has  l)(M?n  highly  recommended  by  Dujardin-Beaumets, 
Huchard.  Kohin  and  others.  The  first-named  clinician  noted  that  omis- 
sion of  tlie  drug  caused  prompt  recurrence  of  the  sugar  of  the  urine, 
both  of  which  had  been  greatly  reduced.  Opitz"*  found  antipyrin  of 
great  value  also  in  cases  of  long  standing.  He  gave  10  grains  (0.6  gm.) 
t.i.d.  and  increased  the  dose  by  6  grains  (0.3  gm.)  daily  until  30  grains 
(2  gms. )  were  taken  i.i.d.,  if  necessary.  The  latt«r  dose  seems  exces- 
sive, but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  these  patients,  as  a  rule,  require 
large  doses.  The  sodium  salicylate  intro<luced  by  Ebstein  is  mentioned 
bwause  it  has  been  found  beneficial  in  some  instances.  I  have  never 
nscil  it. 

AdENTs  wincir  Ixcrease  the  Alkalinity  of  the  Blood. 
— An  important  fcaturo  of  tliis  disease  is  tlie  steady  loss  of  the 
mineral  const itnen is.  ITenco  the  fact  that  the  blood's  alkalinitv 
is  always  low.  When  tliis  condition  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
acetone  l)odi('S  accumulate  in  the  blood,  acetone,  diacetic  and 
oxybutyrio  acids  a])pcaring  in  the  order  named,  according  to  the 
sta^e  of  the  disease.  A])])earance  of  the  two  latter  means  that 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  diabetic  coma,  owing  mainly  to  the 
irritatin^r  influence  of  these  two  acids  u])on  the  kidneys.  Xow, 
sodium  bi(*arbonate  is  known  to  offset  and  prevent  coma,  espe- 
cially when  friven  with  larire  quantities  of  fluid.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that,  besides  neutralizing  the  acids,  the 
osmotic  properties  of  the  body  fluids  are  restored  to  their  normal 
condition,  and  that  the  catabolism  of  sugars  and  fats,  as  well  as 
that  of  proteids,  can  be  carried  to  a  finish.*     We  should  not  wait. 


*  Author's  rnnrluxinn. 

"sQpltz:     Dcut.    mcd.    Woch..   Bd.   xv.   S.  646,   1889. 
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therefore,  until  these  acids  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  utilize 
alkaline  salts. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  use  of  an  alkaline  mineral  water  as 
a  usual  beverage  (of  which  the  patient  usually  partiikes  in  large 
quantities),  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of  common  salt 
in  his  food  siifhee  to  preserve  the  normal  osmotic  properties  of 
his  blood — and,  therefore,  to  insure  adequate  cataholism  of 
sugars  and  fats, — thus  j)reventing  the  formation  of  the  patho- 
genic acids.*  I'his  process  is  aided  materially  by  the  free  use  of 
green  vegetahles,  which  are  rich  in  potassium  salts.  In  more 
advanced  cases  the  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  20  grains 
(1.3  gms.)  twice  daily,  dissolved  in  one  glassful  of  the  mineral 
water  used,  affords  the  additicmal  alkalinity  required.  Or,  Vichy 
water,  the  chief  constituent  of  which  is  sodium  bicarbonate,  may 
be  used  as  usual  beverage. 

The  marked  loss  of  mineral  conntituents  bv  diabetics  has  been 
emphaHized  by  Robin,'"  who  found  that  the  coefficient  of  demineraliza- 
tion  sometimes  attained  30  to  40  per  cent.  He  found,  as  I  have,  that 
the  patient  fares  Letter  if  encouraged  to  drink  alkaline  waters.  Orlow- 
aky'**  ascertained  that  tlie  administration  of  alkalies  increase<l  the  alka- 
linity of  the  blood  and  of  its  plasma  to  an  appreciably  higher  degree 
than  in  healthy  individuals. 

Diet. — With  hy])eractivity  of  the  test-organ  and  its  adreno- 
thyroid  center  as  the  direct  factor  in  the  overproduction  of  sugar, 
the  prevailing  method  of  depriving  the  patient  of  starches  and 
sugars  is  unscientific*  The  morbid  process  l)eing  an  excessive 
consumption  of  these  substanct^s  in  the  body  at  large,  including 
the  hepatic  glycogen,  their  withdrawal  from  the  food  can  have 
but  one  effect,  viz.,  to  place  at  the  mercy  of  the  amylolytic  triad 
of  the  blood  what  carbohvdrates  remain  in  the  tissues.*  The 
iKxly  is  thus  depleted,  as  far  as  jiossible,  of  physiological  com- 
ponents of  the  higlu»st  importance  to  its  welfare.  The  sugar  in 
the  urine  naturally  diminishes,  and  may  even  disappear,  but  this 
does  not  prove  in  the  least  that  the  disease  is  counteracted;  it 
only  shows  that  the  j)aticnt  has  been  drained  effectively  of  his 
main  sources  of  muscular  energy  and  heat.  Nor  does  the  meat 
diet  to  which  the  patient  is  relegated  even  protect  him  against 
the  renal  complications  feared,  since  glycosuria  is  known  fre- 
quently to  persist  und(T  such  a  diet  and  to  promote  the  appear- 

•  Author'H  vtmrlusinn. 

»« Robin:     Rhvup   d*-   th^^rap.    mM-chlr..   vol.    Ixx.    p.    397.    1903. 

^■•OrlowBky:    Vrat<h,  vol.  xxxil,  pp.   1193,  1222,  1901. 
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anov  vi  acekkiiuriii  hihI  uciilMts.  Tlml  alwteJilinD  from  iturdiu, 
sugar,  etc..  le  linnuful  imdi-r  eudi  cunditiwie  ib  ahiiwii  by  tlu!  fact 
that  the  KHtuialiou  of  carb'iliydrntiir  often  catwm  bolli  aratonurii 
ami  at-idtwifl  to  diup^M-ar. 

But  otii;  ('Hrbohvdrate,  unuaily  wheal  fiour,  ui>ed,  ha  a  nilii,  Ik 
aluttained  from.  Again,  a  Urp^  t-xiTetioa  of  sugar  wciire  bo- 
ratise  tlip  IrttHirgim  niid  ita  odren(itU;,r(»id  eiaitvr  an-  liv[ier>ii«- 
aitive.*  The  iDdicatiuiu^,  therefdr^.  in  Mtlmnie  dinbt-tea,  are  to 
Kt'k  the  offouilinjE  cBihiiliydrHlo,  fi>rhid  it,  miii  rediire  ihc  total 
diet,  in  order  to  dimiDieh  as  much  as  poseible  fonnatiun  »f  u-mtti 
which  utaiiain  lk«  irriliiJiiUtg  of  Ihti  tr*t-organ.*  MoreoTBr,  \\» 
dit>t  iliould  lie  vamd,  to  avoid  th«  preBenK  in  tbt>  tiliim)  of  a  tvU- 
livoly  large  prupnrtion  uf  any  one  wai<lc.  It  ia  important  to  «a1«li 
the  urine  for  aoeUme  and  dineetic  acid,  which  tund  t»  brin^  ua 
diabetic  loma.  Hoduetioii  of  falK  the  addition  of  a  little  bread, 
and  sodium  bit'iirlmnate  \h  gnm*  threv  time*  doily,  will,  o^  a 
rule,  cause  the  daiigor  eignale  to  dinappuar. 

The  tniu  position  o(  the  dielotlci  nfasuTM  usually  re«niim«nM 
is  well  BxempHllctl  by  Crotlui's  •tatomcol'^  that  "with  tbe  inlroductiea 
of  calorlnwtTii:  in<-tliiid«  Intu  tlw  trvatmant  of  ilIabelM  a  new  dangpr  bM 
arisen,  vts.,  Uii-  substitiiliuu  of  a  modern  ultrasciciitiHc  routinf  for  ii» 
old-fsiiliionpcl  and  vpuernlile,  but  allojjetlier  uiiscirnlific.  rrnitiii--  i>/  fwd- 
ing  evrr  Jinhetic  on  n  diet  containing  no  Btiirrln*  .ir  -^u^Mr-  "      Stiirk* 

treatment  of  diabetes  is  a  thing  of  tbe  past,  nor  do  we  often  ftnd  it 
necessary  to  exclude  them  permanently  from  the  menn  of  diabetes.  Oa 
the  contrary,  we  often  substitute  carlnhydratea  for  tata  in  rasna  af . 
marked  acetonuria As  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  organiaci  act- 
ually r^uires  for  ita  mainteniince  cartrabydratea  for  the  repair  and 
KTOwth  of  its  tissues,  and  tor  the  production  of  heat  and  nuaoutar  fona 
This  necessity  tor  carbohydrates  is  so  emphatic  that  directly  t^tf  an 
prescritied  the  system  draws  upon  the  nitrogenous  element  of  food  to 
supply  the  missing  component.  As  to  tbe  influenee  of  meat,  Croftaa 
states  that  "in  many  cases  it  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  excretioa 
only  stops  when  the  amount  of  meat  ia  considerably  reduced.  FurUier, 
It  can  be  shown  that  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  meat  appredaUy  ia- 
creases  the  tolerance  of  carbohydrates."  Ha  urges,  moreover,  tfaat  "tke 
chief  danger  incidi^nt  to  complete  withdrawal  of  carbohydratea  is  .  .  . 
aoulosis  and  eifma,"  and  also  that  "it  is  surprising  how  often  the  admia- 
istralion  of  a  little  carbohydrate  In  cases  that  are  on  a  rigid  diet,  or  «( 
some  mure  carbohydrate  in  cases  that  are  receiving  only  small  quantitiea 
of  carbohydrate  will  cause  alt  these  dangerous  phenomena  to  diaappear." 
A  lugubrious  commentary  upon  the  true  meaning  of  alt  these  facta  Is 
sumest*d  by  the  ease  of  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  obacrTad 
by  Lupine,  to  whom  sugar  was  granted  owing  to  his  hopeless  ooaditjon, 
and  who began  to  improve.    This  suggested  hoo^  ••  aa 

»<CrorUD:     Therap.'OBi.,  Apr.  15.  ISOt. 
•"BUrk:     UH.  Btcard.  Sept.  13.  IMS. 
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appiDpriate  food,  i.e.,  mel  in  diabetes  melliiun.  The  fallaciouRiiess  of 
tbe  whole  dietetic  treatment  based  on  old  lines  is  emphasised  by  another 
method  of  which  Hare'"*  says:  "Although  potatoes  are  eminently  a 
mtarchy  foody  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
form  of  starch  which  can  be  taken  by  the  diabetic."  Moss^,  who  advo- 
cated this  method,  recommends  that  2  or  3  pounds  daily  of  this  "emi- 
■entiy  starchy  food"  be  taken  by  the  patient 

Finally,  the  Hindoos  and  all  vegetarians  should  show  an  enormous 
proportion  of  diabetics  were  the  prevailing  doctrine  true.  A  Hindoo 
physician  of  wide  experience,  Bose,^  states  that  the  Jams,  who  are 
great  starch  and  sugar  eaters,  and  the  Sadhoos,  Jogees,  and  Chowbays 
of  Muttra,  who  live  upon  sweets,  do  not  suffer  from  diabetes.  This  does 
not  mean  that  diabetes  is  not  observed  in  India.  A  suggestive  fact 
asserts  itself  in  this  connection,  however:  the  patients  live  much  longer 
in  India,  because,  owing  to  their  aversion  for  meat,  they  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  "sugar-  and  starch-free  diet.""* 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  following  course  is  rec- 
ommended :  (1)  Forbiddanee  of  the  offending  carbohydrate,  with 
reduction  of  diet  and  use  of  some  plain  alkaline  mineral  water: 
Ballardvale,  Londonderry  Lithia,  etc.;  (2)  second  week,  arsenic 
added.  If  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  sugar  is  not  reduced 
ver}'  considerably,  acetanilid  on  retiring  (besides  preceding  indi- 
cations) and  Vichy  adopted  as  usual  beverage.* 

ASTHENIC  GLYCOSURIA. 

Sykonyms. — ""Toxic''  Glycosuria,  but  only  as  to  depressing 
poisons  (arsenic,  chloral,  etc.);  ^'Traumatic*'  ^^Shock''  and 
"Fright''  Glycosurias ;  ^^Diahetes  Decipierus;"  "Conjugal  Olyco- 
tmriaf  "Diabeie  Bronze"  of  the  adrenal  type;  "Diahete  Maigre" 
or  "Emaciating  Diabetes,"' 

Definition. — A  form  of  glycosuria  due  to  poisons,  diseases, 
traumatisms,  shock,  fright  and  other  conditions  which  depress 
the  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ  or  of  the  adrenothyroid 
and  s\Tiipath(tic  centers  of  the  pituitary  body,  and,  therefore, 
the  functional  activity  of  all  organs,  including  the  pancreas. 
The  secretory  functions  of  this  organ  being  inhibited,  the  for- 
mation of  glycogen  is  corres|)ondingly  reduced,  and  the  food 
carbohydrates  which  should  be  utilized  in  this  function  are 
directly  converted  into  sugar  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  ab- 
sorbed as  such.  Being  unsuited  for  utilization  by  the  tissues, 
this  sugar  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.** 

•  Author' n  roncluMion. 

••  Author's  fleflnilifm. 

»•»  Hare:    "Practice  of  Medicine."  p.   810.  1906. 

»•*  Bone:     Brit.    Med.    Jour..    Feb.   2.    1896. 

»■•  Editorial :    The   Antiseptic    (Madras),    Dec.    1906. 
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I  find  it  impoMible  to  avoid  iatrodwdiBg  tbo  nune  ^'Mflwafa  |dy» 
•uria."    The  term  ""tozio  glyeowria''  is  wmrtiinaa  flmpk9«A  to  Skm- 


goiih  the  form  due  to  poieoas  from  tnie  diabetee  mollitoB.  la  the  lUit 
of  n^  views,  however,  it  is  faaltar,  siaee  it  iBdadaa  two  pathnlngwil 
proceiees  which  are  not  <mly  distfaMt,  bat  sntsgrwrfatfaL  Tlm^  wUb 
strychnine  and  mercniy  provoice  toode  riyeosuiia,  fagr  MiimmlmHmf  Ibi 
adrenal  system,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc,  ning  it  on  Iqr  dsjirsnisiy  Ibi 
■ame  qrstem.  Again,  wliile  the  drugs  which  stimulate  this  sgnstm  sUi- 
matcly  give  rise  to  kaions  similar  to  those  oboerved  in  dlaheties  msllHii^ 
those  which  depress  it  lead  to  oigsnie  ***ng*^  of  a  apeeial  ehancCo', 
ic,  those  of  arrested  nutrition  and  atrophy.  The  tsrm  **nstbeafe^  gly- 
cosuria seems  to  me  not  only  to  embooy  the  tssewtlal  fsatnrs  of  ss 
autonomous  morbid  process,  but  also  to  snggest  the  appmprlats  Um  sf 
treatment. 

Alimentary  glycosuria  is  not  included  in  this  form,  flinoe  it 
may  be  produced  throu^  both  hyper-  and  hypoactiTitj  of  the 
adrenal  system. 

Symptoms  and  Etiology. — ^While  in  the  sthenic  form,  ia, 
diabetes  mcllitus,  described  in  the  preceding  section,  the  type  of 
patient  is  usually  one  indicating  rigor  and  OTeractiTity,  in  the 
asthenic  form  the  opposite  is  the  case.*  The  patient  may  be 
bulky  and  obese,  but  of  the  type  denoting  clearly  general  torpor 
and  low  vital  activity.  He  may  also  be  ihim,  delicate  and  ans- 
mic,  a  class  in  which  hypochondria  and  melancholia  sometimes 
occur  concurrently. 

In  the  first  volume*"  I  advanced  the  Tiew  that  there  was  also  s 
form  of  diabotes  due  to  insufncienoy  of  the  adrenal  system  and  coo- 
oludod'"  that  "the  plycowuria  following  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  ptyalin  upon  food-starches."  Tlie  latter  con- 
cluaion  was  based  on  exnerinients  by  Aldehoff,  Minkowski,  Chittenden 
and  Cifiswold.  and  von  Moring  and  the  well-kno>*Ti  fact  that,  as  stated 
by  Howell,""  "saliva  or  preparations  of  ptyalin  act  readily  on  boiled 
.starch,  converting  it  into  sugar  and  dextrin."  That  amylopsin  carries 
on,  both  in  the  intestine  and  elsewhere,  the  conversion  of  starches  and 
glycogi»n  into  sugar  is  well  known.  The  sugar  produced,  therefore,  may 
be  derived  from  that  produced  through  the  action  of  ptyalin  and  amyl- 
opsin, or  directly — ^an<l  mainly  in  asthenic  glycosuria — irom  sugars  in- 
gested. 

ITowell  also  says,'*  referring  to  diabetes:  "In  severe  forms  of 
this  disease,  all  the  carl)ohydrate  material  of  the  food  appears  in  the 
urine."  That  leucocytes  take  up  food-stuffs  from  the  intestine  has  been 
emphasized  l)oth  in  the  first  volume  and  the  present  one.  In  a  recent 
paper,  Pa>y'*^  states  that  he  had""  "adduced  evidence  to  show  that  at 
the  seat  of  absorption  in  the  alimentarv'  canal  the  carbohydrate  is  assi- 
milated by  synthesis  into  proteid  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
lymphocytes  of  the  villi." 

*  Author' it  conrlufiion. 

'■•  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  365. 

^Cf.    vol.    I.    p.    418. 

»w  Howell:     "T.    B.   of  Physiol.,"  p.   679,  1905. 

»«•  Howell:    Ibid.,  p.  733. 

iBopavy:    Lancet.   May  5.   1906. 

»"  Pavy:    "Carboh.    Metab.   and  Diabetes,"   London,   190^. 
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Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  explanation  I  furnish  of 
the  pathogenesis  of  the  asthenic  form  of  glycosuria  is  sound,  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  experimental 
observation,  Lupine,"*  B^dart,""  Thiroloix^  and  others  having  found 
that  glycosuria  did  not  follow  removal  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs  deprived 
of  fo(Kl  several  days.  The  cause  of  this  becomes  obvious  when  the  sugar 
is  derived  directly  from  the  food-stuffs,  as  removal  of  the  organ  typi- 
fies, in  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  advanced  organic  changes  in  the 
pancreas.  I^ncereaux  first  pointed  out  in  1877  that  the  diah^te  maigre 
with  which  the  asthenic  type  corresponds  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
pancreatic  lesions.  Saundby  in  his  Bradshaw  lecture"*  states  that  "in 
all  typical  cases  of  emaciating  diabetes,"  the  pancreas  was  in  a  shrunken 
state,  and  that  they  showed  microscopically  hyaline  change  and  fibrosis. 
That  general  nutrition  should  be  impaired  under  these  conditions  is  self- 
evident.  As  de  Dominici***  says;  **De8truction  of  the  pancreas  inevi- 
tably induces  dystrophy  of  the  organism  in  virtue  of  the  absence  of 
the  very  important  functions  of  this  organ  in  digestion,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  absence  of  the  substances  that  the  pancreas  produces,  which  reg- 
ulates the  equilibrium  of  metaliolism." 

That  when  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  are  inhibited  by  removal 
of  this  organ,  glycosuria  is  produced*  is  well  known.  Minkowski  found, 
and  his  results  were  confirmed  by  Ii(klon,"^  that  when  a  fixed  quantity 
of  sugar  was  administere<l  to  animals  after  their  pancreas  had  been 
removed,  the  sugar  obtained  fron»  the  urine  was  increased  precisely  in 
proportion  with  the  quantity  ingested.  These  and  oth?r  experiments  of 
a  similar  kind,  clearly  show  that,  as  in  the  advanced  stage  of  diabetes, 
the  sugar  eliminated  is  derived  from  the  food  and  not  from  hepatic  or 
tissue  glycogen. 

Adapting  these  facts  to  the  forms  I  include  under  the  term 
"asthenic  glycosuria,**  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  hypoactivity  of 
the  adrenal  system,  i.e.,  of  the  test-organ  and  the  center  through  which 
it  influences  the  adrenals  and  the  thyroid — the  adrenothyroid  center — 
or  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands;  or  of  the  adrenals  or  of  the 
nerve-paths  conne<'ting  any  of  these  organs  with  one  another — and 
whether  due  to  organic  lesions  or  to  functional  impairment  of  any  of 
thi*8e  structures — must,  in  turn,  depress  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
pancreas  through  the  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase,  and  produce  asthenic 
glycosuria  by  materially  reducing  the  volume  of  amylopsin  formed. 

The  diabetes  ascribed  to  syphilis  belongs  to  this  group,  and 
is  apt  to  appear  during  the  first  four  years,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods.*  The  so-called  conjugal  dia- 
betes is,  in  reality,  due  to  sexual  transmission  of  the  disease ;  the 
glycosuria  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  asthenic 
glycosuria.* 

Tlie  glycosuria  of  alcoholism  and  influenza  is  essentially 
asthenic  in  character.*  This  applies  as  forcibly  to  the  fonn 
observed   in  neurasthenia  and  after  cerebral  hcemorrhagey  and, 


•  Author'ft  ronctuyfon. 

>•»  Lupine:     Lyon    medical,    vol.    Ixxvlt,    p.    335.    1894. 
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vol.  I.  p.  297.  1894. 
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obvnmdy  to  the  glycosuria  of  mvUUs,  and  that  tiM  to  tsknmm 
or  too  prolonged  laetatum.^  In  individttala  wlio^  in  one  wf  er 
another^  ahoir  Ihe  landmaifca  of  gout,  g^ijooram  la  alao  aflBuak 
in  character,  while  this  fact  becomes  self-endent  in  the  OMk 
bronti  in  which  more  or  less  advanced  adrenal  leaionB  are  fimadt 
and  which  present  many  of  the  symptoms  of  Addiaon^  disosse.* 
Shock  is  another  cause  of  this  form  of  glycoanriay  whicSi  nufy  be 
attended  by  all  the  phenomena  of  diabetes^  indnding  a  BMie  or 
leas  rapid  loss  of  flesh.  Chrief,  worry  and  e^hamium  may  engen- 
der asthenic  glycosuria,  while  anger  and  Tfolent  exdtenenft  may 
incite  the  sthenic  type.* 

An  important  form  of  asthenic  glycoanria  is  that  dne  ts 
iraumatisnu  In  this  class  of  cases  sugar  may  appear  as  earbf 
as  six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury;  but,  aa  a  role,  it 
begins  in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  If  it  appears  aoon  it  is 
apt  to  be  temporary,  i,e,,  to  disappear  wifliin  ten  days.  Tha 
interval  between  the  accident  and  the  appearance  of  sqgsr 
usually  includes  diock  phenomena,  more  or  kss  weaknen^  pallOTi 
hypothermia,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  sonmolence  in  some  and 
insomnia  in  other  cases,  and  leading  rt  times  to  meianchdia  and 
other  psychical  disorders,  especially  in  head  injuries^  which  give 
rise  to  glycosuria  of tener  than  others.  Acetone  and  aoetie  add 
are  very  rarely  found  in  traumatic  glycosuria  except  when  it 
becomes  permanent,  and  even  then  only  when  the  case  is  sdr 
vanced.     Albumin,  however,  is  always  present. 

The  principal  poisons  which  produce  asthenic  glycosuria  in 
the  same  way  are  arsenic,  antimony,  curare,  nicotine  and  the 
salts  of  uranium  nitrate.* 

A  number  of  agents  provoke  the  same  functional  ineflficiency 
of  the  pancreas,  and,  therefore,  asthenic  glycosuria,  indirectly.* 
Thus  alcohol  produces  it  by  deoxidizing  the  blood;  chloroform, 
ether  and  other  ansrethetics,  by  reducing  the  intake  of  oxygen; 
amyl  nitrite,  chloral  and  chloralamid.  by  relaxing  the  arterial 
system  and  depleting  the  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  pan- 
creas; and.  finally,  morphine — a  frequent  cause  of  glycosuria — 
and  caffeine,  which,  by  causing  marked  constriction  of  the  arteri- 
oles, reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  admitted  to  alj  Qr^ns,  includ- 
ing the  pancreas.* 

*  AutTior'a  c<mclusi(m. 
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Thai  syphilis  is  a  cause  of  glycosuria  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Ord^  and  Trollet,**  however,  emphasised  the  fact  that  it  occurred  with 
relative  frequency  during  the  third  stage — that  attended  by  the  greatest 
adynamia.  Tchistiakoff^  found  also  that  the  urine  presented  no  other 
abnormal  constituent.  This  serves  to  differentiate  asthenic  glycosuria 
from  that  of  diabetes  in  which  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  and  other  evidences 
of  exaggerated  metabolism  are  present.*  A^in,  as  suggested  by^  Trollet, 
such  caseD  account  for  the  so-called  "conjugal  diabetes,"  which  thus 
becomes  conjugal  syphilis  with  diabetes  as  a  normal  consequence. 
Schnee,*^  moreover,  has  traced  it  to  inherited  syphilis.  Suggestive  also 
IB  the  fact  that  this  form  of  diabetes  promptly  yields  to  antisyphilitic 
treatment,  i.e.,  to  mercury  and  the  iodides — both  most  powerful  adrenal 
stimulants,  and  which,  therefore,  most  vigorously  counteract  the  asthe- 
nia.* Stress  was  not  only  laid  on  this  fact  by  Seegen,  Servantie^ 
Tchistiakoff,  Decker*^  and  others,  but  the  last-named  observer  found  that 
recovery  ensued  without  modifying  the  diet. 

As  stated  by  Ebstein,^  obesity,  gout  and  diabetes  are  closely 
related,  and  any  two  or  all  three  of  them  may  be  present  in  the  same 
person.  Hirschfeld**  not  only  observed  this  close  relation  between 
obesity  and  diabetes,  but  also  that  obese  people  showed  sugar  after  a 
meal  containing  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  sugar.  In  the  concomitant 
presence  of  ob^ity  and  gout  we  have  evidence  of  deficient  metabolism, 
and  in  the  post-prandial  glycosuria  a  strong  probability  that  the  sugar 
is  derived  directly  from  the  fbod-starches. 

The  concurrence  of  glycosuria  with  neurasthenia  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  by  Landon  Carter  Gray."**  Influensa,  a  disease  in 
which  general  neurasthenia  is  marked,  may  also  be  followed  bv  severe 

5:lycosuria,  as  observed  by  Magelson,**  Holsti,*^  Broadbent**  and  others. 
n  the  latter  observer's  case,  which  was  already  of  three  years'  standing 
when  reported,  there  was  weakness  and  abolition  of  the  knee  reflex. 

As  to  drugs,  arsenic,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  an  efficient  remedy 
in  true  diabetes,  is  a  pernicious  agent  in  asthenic  glycosuria.  ClauM 
Bernard,  Saikowski,  Quinquaud  and  Masoin^  all  found  that  it  was  even 
capable  of  preventing  the  glycosuria  produced  by  puncture  of  the  bulb. 
Latham^  first  reported  cases  of  glycosuria  caused  by  arsenic.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  plain,  when  we  recall  that  arsenic  is  the  physiological 
antagonist  of  the  thyroid  secretion.  That  alcohol  can  cause  glycosuria 
is  generally  recognized.  As  emphasized  by  Sandras  and  Bouchardat, 
however,  large  doses  are  required.  Von  Noorden"*  considers  chronic 
alcoholism  a  prominent  cause.  Chloroform  was  found  by  Winterstein*" 
to  reduce  in  animals  the  intake  of  oxygen;  Ebstein***  observed  a  very 
ffreat  aggravation  in  a  practically  cnrcnl  case  through  the  use  of  chloro- 
form as  an   anssthetic.     Bendix   gave  dogs  large  quantities  of  grape 
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sugar,  but  found  none  in  their  urine;  a  similar  experiment  followed  bj 
chloroform  ansrathesia,  caused  the  appearance  of  glycosuria  in  all  the 
animals.  Similar  experiments  with  morphine  led  to  identical  resulta. 
This  agent  was  found  by  Eckhardt"^  to  readily  provoke  glycosuria; 
F.  Cartier""  states  that  from  0.03  to  O.Otf  gm.  (^  to  1  gr.)  never  faiU 
to  produce  it  in  the  rabbit;  he  refers  to  a  case  of  Gilbert's  in  which 
morphinomania  gave  rise  to  continuous  glvcosuria.  The  other  drugs 
mentioned  as  causes  are  represented  by  desultory  cases  in  literature. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — The  disorders,  diseases  or 
poisons  which  provoke  asthenic  glycosuria  include  those  which 
greatly  depress  the  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ,  fte 
adrenothyroid  center,  or  any  of  the  organs  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem ;  or  thase  of  the  vascular  centers :  the  S3anpathetie  and  vaso- 
motor.* The  oxygenation  of  the  blood  or  the  access  of  the  blood 
to  the  various  organs  being  impaired,  their  functions  and  nutri- 
tion are  correspondingly  inhibited.*  The  pancreas  being  in- 
cluded among  the  organs  thus  affected,  its  output  in*  ferments — 
including  the  active  agent  in  the  conversion  of  glycogen  to  sugar, 
amylopsin — is  greatly  diminished.*  *^he  pancreas  is  reduced, 
therefore,  as  far  as  its  functions  are  concerned,  to  the  condition 
which  prevails  in  the  advanced  stage  of  diabetes  mellitus.* 
While  in  the  latter  disease  the  pancreas  is  destroyed  organically 
through  excessive  intrinsic  metabolism,  in  asthenic  glycosuria  it 
may  be  only  functionally  paralyzed,  owing  to  inadequate  oxygena- 
tion and  local  hypomotabolism.* 

The  sufi^ar  oriirinatos.  tliereforo,  as  may  be  the  case  in 
advanced  diabetes,  directly  from  the  sugar  ingested  or  from  food- 
starches,  the  conversion  occurrin^T:  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
sn<]:ar,  being  taken  up  by  tlie  digestive  leucocytes,  is  imloaded  by 
these  cells  in  the  intercelhdar  spaces,  but  being  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  tlie  tissues,  the  surplus  is  carried  by  the  lymph-stream 
to  tlie  blood.*  The  glycolytic  property  of  this  fluid  enables  it  to 
destroy  a  part  of  this  sugar,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  to  prevent 
hyperglycaMiiia,  is  prom])i]y  excreted  by  the  kidney. 

The  presoncp  in  some  casps  of  bronzing,  as  in  Addison's  disease. 
i.e.,  tlip  dia])^tp  hronzp  of  llfnot  and  Chauffard  (1882),  clearly  points 
to  adrpnal  insiinicipncy.  TliPir  opinion  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is 
always  present  has  l)een  invalidated  in  reepnt  years,  Abbott,^*  Murri."' 
Kahe^''  and  othprs   liaving  rpjmrtpd  cases   in  which  it  did  not  prevaiL 
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Auacher,  Gilbert,  Opie,  Chauveau  and  Kauffmann  and  others  have  met 
the  issue  by  considering  the  glycsemia  as  a  simple  complication  of  hsemo* 
chromatosis.  But  the  cause  of  the  latter  phenomenon  was  left  unan- 
swered. This  answer  is  afforded,  however,  by  inhibition  of  the  adrenal 
functions.  Not  only  is  bronzing  caused,  as  is  well  known,  by  such  a 
condition  in  Addison's  disease,  but  we  have  seen  that  removal  of  these 
organs  produced  hiemochromatosis,  and  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Boinet,  a  general  invasion  of  the  whole  organism  by  bronze  pigment. 
The  adrenals  themselves  may  be  involved  in  the  process,  as  shown  by 
cases  reported  by  various  obser\'ers.  In  a  case  of  diabetes  reported  by 
Kuhn*^  coinciding  with  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  right  adrenal  was  found 
to  be  the  seat  of  metastasis.  Barth,*"  de  Massary**^  and  many  other 
observers  have  reported  cases  of  glycosuria  in  which  bronzing  was  pre- 
sent. L^pine^  OD8er\'ed  a  marked  case  of  diabetes  and  hyperglyciemia 
in  which  the  right  adrenal  was  the  seat  of  a  large  sarcoma.  Mlmi"* 
obser\'ed  a  typical  case  in  a  woman  whose  entire  body,  except  the  soles 
and  palms,  was  bronzed. 

In  keeping  with  this  class  of  cases  are  the  many  in  which  lesions 
of  the  sympathetic  paths  and  ganglia  are  present,  thus  interrupting 
the  impulses  from  the  pituitary  body  to  the  adrenals.  Thus,  Saundby*** 
refers  to  4  cases  in  which  the  semilunar  ganglia  were  found  diseased. 
Thiroloix,  Sandmeyer,"*  Cavazanni*"  and  others  have  since  reported  cases 
in  which  the  sympathetic  structures  were  deeply  involved. 

Myxcedema,  interpreted  from  my  standpoint,*"  is  the  typical  syn- 
drome of  failure  of  the  adrenal  system.  Talbot  Jones,**  in  a  clinical 
paper,  concluded  over  ten  years  ago,  that  "there  are  striking  patho- 
logical analogies  between  true  dial^tes  and  myxcedema,"  and  that  "in 
the  latter  disease,  success  has  also  attended  both  injections  and  thjrroid 
grafting — ^a  success  achieved  not  only  in  animals,  but  also  in  man." 
That  the  two  conditions  may  occur  simultaneously  is  shown  by  2  cases 
reported  by  A.  Gordon"*  in  brothers,  in  both  of  which  thyroid  extract 
proved  highly  beneficial.  Conversely,  we  have  seen  by  the  cases  of 
Ewald  and  Strasser  that  when  glycosuria  does  not  exist  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  brought  on  by  giving  thyroid  extract,  i.e.,  by  stimulating  too 
vigorously  a  torpid  adrenal  center.*  This  involves  an  important  dis- 
tinction when  treatment  is  to  be  instituted.  We  will  see  that  it  is  only 
in  the  asthenic  type  that  thyroid  extract  :s  indicated,  and  that  as  ob- 
served by  Murrell*^  "its  administration  should  be  maintained  just  as  in 
myxoedema." 

The  asthenic  glycosuria  due  to  traumatism  is  the  result  of 
concussion  of  the  sensorium  commune,  i.e.,  the  aggregate  of 
highly  differentiated  centers  of  the  posterior  pituitary,  of  which 
the  sympathetic  center  is  the  most  sensitive.*  As  a  result  of 
this  concussion  and  the  general  shock  it  entails,  the  vessels  are 
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itfhzed,  ilH),  liliMiJ  Bi-ctimiilnting  in  the  larger  vessels  and  de- 
pwtiBg  the  miiilliiry  i>V!<tt')ti,  the  fundione  of  thv  pancreas  and 
iUnt,  amabt;  other  or^anB,  are  inhibitt'd,"  Traumatic  ghcoauria 
maj  be  teniiwnirv,  but  il  mny  uU»  iwrsiBt  and  uHimately  ter- 
lASdlte  tbe  putiont'e  life,  owing  mainly  to  gradual  atrophic  d«- 
genentton  of  ilu-  puiurcaH  mniilar  to  that  obsurvtHl  in  a<^hviii« 
fi^Hotaxia,  tiw.  til  other  i'.nue«R.* 

tnjwifrs  may  alio,  hy  causing  coDi-ussion  of  the  pituitary 
hoSfj  tnd  iri1iiliiti«n  of  whnt  rtmctionnl  activity  a  diaeiued 
enM  msj  nlill  retain  in  an  advanced  case  of  diabetes,* 
fta  fatal  tn-uiiiuiLiaii  of  Uittt  131«<1. 


nrnary 


That  fefopriil  miiniHinn — inrlitilinit  th*  most  deU(«te  (WnWn  .. 
the  or^ni  m.  Ihuw  of  tlif>  pituitary  biHJy — RhOuM  ntlenil  traitmaUMiM 
in  suggpstpd  by  the  gcn*riil  lulheniii  nhservm!  in  such  mnes.  Tho  pmnii- 
nmce  of  nervoue  phrnomnna.  wlilrh  ban  ratisMl  tliU  fiirm  Of  glynwurU 
to  be  includtnl  aniong  tli«  tmunixtii?'  iiPurnseH,  iiolntH  in  tliv  sumi?  dirw- 
tion.  Ebstpin.**'  in  reiKirting  m  ca«t'  of  futiil  diBlwtnt  dun  to  n  g«ii«rBl 
ooncuniian  roc«ivi!d  diiritig  a  railica^'  NPrident,  concludod  nfter  n  cnni* 
pr^mnsive  rtuity  of  the  iiuhjeet,  thnt  "liiimPTOim  oMes  rwordwi  tn  miiU- 
«al  IJtfrkture  ahgw  that  betww-ii  trnilmii  jUiiI  ilinbetea,  a,»  w^ll  a»  hetwmn 
tTaiuDA  and  [unrt,inna1  disliirl.   n-.  -   .f  !l.i    riL-rvou*  spstetn,  thriv  exi«la 

a  eanml  rnlatfon."    If  wf  m<  ;      '     ' '.  ■  i  vHiral  couciusion,  mnntal 

phcmomena  aliould  de\-el<j).  r iTi-<taiK'«;    l«rt  siiph  U  not 

the  case.     The  unconwiou-i"  -■  im-  to  dvpl^tion  of  thr  wre- 

linil  vemwlB.  aoninoleace  likiv.  i  ■■  i,  i  .:.■  !.  -i  j  t,.  hjponntritioTi — all  crm- 
aJitiona  which  bring  us  bni'k  r<i  ili>  -i  i.n.iri,i.|i,>  wntpr.  We  hav*  Mwn 
nlsn  thai,  ill  iK-romfgiilv  nil  iii-.>,,|,-,  ,  ,,i  .,  „-ii,i|itv  are  trncv^blo  to  the 
neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.  As  stated  by  Bemsteiti-Kohan,* 
aft«r  a  study  of  46  ca«ee,  disturbanms  of  senafbllily  are  fi«qitent1y  ob- 
sen-ed  in  mseg  of  diabptes  fullawing  injury.  That  fatal  diabetes  ntay 
oCTUr  without  injury  of  the  bulbar  centers  ie  illustrated  by  a  case  of 
VoKel'H  mentioned  while  diseunsing  a  pabM*  by  Ziemaaen*"  in  wbich  it 
followed  the  fall  of  a  bram  on  the  neck.  The  glycosuria  which  appeared 
a  few  weeks  after  the  injury  was  ascribed  to  coacuaaion  of  the  apinal 
fwrd.  though  no  lesions  were  found  in  this  organ  or  in  the  m^uUa. 
That  its  governing  center,  the  pituitary  body,  should  have  bom  tke 
brunt  of  the  sliocb  Reem*i  logical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  alightest 
irritation  of  this  organ,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon  and 
Haaay,"*  will  bring  about  widespread  raacular  phenomena. 

It  is  generally  impOBsible  to  assert  that  sugar  was  not  present  ia 
the  urine  before  the  injury  was  received.  Loisnel""  reported  a  caae, 
however,  in  which  the  urine  bad  been  esnnuned — owing  to  a  slight  ni- 
tric disorder — with  negative  result,  two  months  before  the  injury,  a  Tall 
on  the  t>ack,  was  received.  Within  a  few  weetcs  after  the  latter,  riyco- 
suria  developed  and  the  patient  died  of  diabetic  coma  two  montha  later. 
In  such  a  case  the  slow — and  many  of  the  same  kind  are  available  in 
literature — process  of  hyaline  degeneration  and  Hbrosis  of  true  diabetet 
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The  entire  hiBtory  of  such  oaeea  points  to  ahoek  and  inhibited  funo- 
tion  and  nutrition.  Suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  trau- 
matisms of  the  head  are  more  frequently  followed  by  glycosuria  than 
when  located  elsewhere.  In  Bernstein-Kohan's  series  of  45  cases,  25 
were  due  to  head  injuries.  Higgins  and  Ogden,*^  in  a  study  of  212 
reported  cases  of  traumatism  of  ttie  head,  found  that  glycosuria  had  been 
present  in  20. 

Asher^  and  other  authors  place  the  spine  and  sacral  region  imme- 
diately after  the  head.  Shock,  asthenic  and  inhibited  function  are  well 
exemplified  by  one  of  von  Oadden's^  cases,  a  fall  on  the  head — there 
was  extreme  weakness  and  emaciation.  Immediately  after  the  fall,  the 
patient  suffered  from  intense  thirst,  and  his  urine  contained  7  per  cent, 
of  sugar. 

That  shock  and  inhibited  fumrtion  are  also  the  pathogenic  factor  in 
true  diabetes  is  also  Hhown  by  recorded  cases.  Spitzer,*"  for  example, 
instances  a  woman  who  had  suffered  from  diabetes  for  five  years,  and 
who  developed  coma  three  hours  after  fracturing  her  clavicle;  sodium 
bicarbonate  administered  in  larse  doses  did  not  prevent  a  fatal  issue. 
Litten^  reported  the  ease  of  a  diabetic  who  fell  and  bruised  his  testicle; 
some  days  afterward  he  developed  acute  digestive  symptoms,  and  died 
of  coma  ten  days  after  the  accident. 

Fright  usually  causes  but  a  temporary  glycosuria.  Lorand,***  how- 
ever, reported  two  caHes  which  proved  fatal:  one  in  a  woman  of  35 
years,  who  had  been  well  before  the  fright  was  experienced.  Weakness 
appeared  the  same  day;  polyuria  and  givcosuria  (7  per  cent.)  five  days 
later,  followed  by  death  in  one  year,  'fhe  second  occurred  in  a  girl  of 
16  years,  also  in  perfect  health  before  the  fright.  Soon  afterward  gastric 
disorders  and  emaciation  occurred  and  her  urine  ultimately  showed  8 
per  cent,  of  sugar.     The  case  proved  fatal  in  a  few  months. 

The  history  of  these  cases  clearly  points  to  the  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid process.  As  stated  by  Herter'^  in  respect  to  the  glycosuria  follow* 
ing  head  injuries,  it  must  be  assumed  either  that  the  pancreas  is  also 
involved,  or  that  the  circulation  in  the  liver  has  be«n  permanently 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  no  carbohydrate  can  be  stored.  Interpreted 
from  my  standpoint,  the  central  shock  impairs  the  nutrition  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  its  functions  being  inhibited,  the  alimentary  starches  are 
direotly  converted  into  sugar  and  eliminated  precisely  as  is  the  case 
after  removal  of  the  pancreas. 

It  is  in  tliis  fomi  of  glycosuria  that  the  pancreas  is  often 
found  free  from  h'sions  post-mortem,  while  in  the  cases  of  rela- 
tively prolonged  duration,  the  organ  presents  all  the  evidences 
of  atrophy. 

The  absence  of  lesions  of  the  pancreas  in  cases  of  diabetes  has  led 
Hansemann"*  to  classify  them  separately.  As  such  a  group  would  con- 
tain cases  of  incipient  diabetes  as  well  as  cases  of  asthenic  glycosuria, 
such  a  sutKlivision  is  not  desirable.  Nevertheless,  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  glycosuria  is  often  unaccompanied  by  pancreatic  lesions.     William- 


*■*  HiKgins  and  Ogden:    Boston   Med.   and   Surg.   Jour.,   Feb.   2S.   1896. 

*"  Asher:  Vierteljahresschrtft  f.  gericht.  Med.  u.  Sanltitswesen.  Bd.  Till. 
S.  219:     Bd.  ix.   S.   1.  1895. 

•"■Ton  Gadden:  Friedroich's  Bl&tter  f.  gerichtl.  Med.  u.  SanltAts-PoUiel, 
Bd.  1,  Hft.  1.  1899. 

"•Spltzer:     Deut.    med.    Woch.,    Bd.    xxrl,   S.   756.    1900. 

'^  Litton :    Soc.  m4d  intern,  de  Berlin,  Apr.  29.  1901. 

*«^Lorand:    St.    Petersb.   med.   Woch..   Jahrg.   xxvlii.   S.   223,   1903. 

»**Herter:     Med.   Record,   Feb.  9.  1901. 

^•Hansemann:     Zeit.    f.    klin.   Med..    Bd.    xxvl.   S.   191.   1894. 
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best  effects  are  obtained  in  asthenic  glycosuria  by  giving  small 
doses  of  iodide,  namely  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  in  a  glassful  of  water 
after  meals,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  until  10  grains 
(0.6  gm.)  are  administered  in  the  same  manner.*  The  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  is  preferable  when  the  centers  require  more 
active  stimulation,  Y^^  grain  (0.004  gm.)  three  times  daily,  care- 
fully watched,  to  prevent  salivation.* 

The  statement  in  text-books  that  iodine  or  the  iodides  should  not 
be  given  after  meals  because  it  forms  an  iodide  of  starch  with  that  con- 
tained in  bread,  vegetables,  etc.,  is  not  sustained  clinically.  I  have 
seen  iodism  caused  by  one-drop  doses  of  pure  iodine  thus  given.  The 
value  of  the  iodides  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  diabetics  requires  no  evi- 
dence. This  applies  as  well  to  the  use  of  mercury,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  increases  promptly  the  functional  activity  of  the  pancreas  (by 
increasing  general  metabolism,  I  would  add),  the  end  in  view. 

The  diet  should  in  no  way  be  reduced  in  such  cases,  unless 
some  carbohydrate,  whether  starch  or  sugar,  be  found  to  sustain 
the  glycosuria,  the  aim  being  to  enhance  the  vital  process.  Tonics 
are  in  order,  especially  strychnine  and  quinine,  which  stimulate 
both  the  vascular  and  adrenal  centers.*  The  desiccated  adrenal 
gland  {glandules  suprarenales  siccce  of  the  U.  S.  P.)  is  very 
effective  in  these  cases.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  tlie 
diagnosis  of  asthenic  glycosuria  has  been  carefully  established, 
by  giving  the  thyroid  gland,  1  grain  (0.06  gm.)  adrenal  gland,  2 
grains  (0.13  gm.)  and  strychnine,  ^/^^  grain  (0.00165)  together 
in  a  capsule,  during,  i.e.,  in  the  middle  of  each  meal. 


^  Author' 8  cotMilusion. 


CHAPTER    XXVI  r. 

THE  IN'TERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 
10  I'ATHOCENKSIS  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS (Continued). 


Tubei-oaloBie,  unlike  cancer  and  pneumonia,  ehowa  a 
steadily  diminiiUiing  mortal:  inks  nioinl;  to  the  painstaking 

labor  that  has  beuti  ilcvutitl  prophylaxis.    About  one  deatii 

in  seven  is  still  due  to  tliia  ,  iBease,  however,  and  when  the 
fact  that  it  dssuilx  irminl}'  udolescent^  and  yaung  adults  is  taken 
into  aceoimt,  it  niay,  without  reserve,  still  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  mankind. 

That  tlie  adrenal  eystcm  plays  a  r61e  of  the  greatest  magn> 
tude  in  the  curt  of  tuberculosis  was  suggested  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. Ab  to  predisposing  conditions,  I  stated  (1903)  therein:' 
"Insufficiency  of  the  adrenals"  ....  "by  reducing  the  oxida- 
tion processes  correspondingly  reduces  the  nutrition  of  the  pul- 
monary tissues:  a  predomiualiiig  feature  of  piilhisis;"  again:' 
"It  ia  not  in  the  lungs,  therefore,  that  the  primary  endogenous 
cause  of  the  disease  must  be  sought,  but  in  the  ftdrena]  ayatem." 
As  to  the  mode  of  infection,  I  emphasized  the  fact'  that  "as  soon 
as  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  admitted,  it  becoineB  an  additicHial 
source  of  adrenal  insufficiency"  through  toxins  "which  react 
upon  the  anterior  pituitary  body  precisely  as  would  any  other 
equally  virulent  poison."  As  to  treatment,  I  urged  that  "medi- 
cation calculated  to  raise  or  develop  the  functional  activity  of 
the  adrenal  system  to  a  high,  standard  must,  in  the  light  of  tlie 
views  submitted,  not  only  prevent  the  development  of  pulmonary 
or  any  other  form  of  tuberculosis,  but  arrest  it  in  its  earlier 
stages."  The  rSle  of  Koch's  tuberculin  in  the  diagnosis  and 
cure  of  the  disease  waa  also  stated*  to  give  rise  to  a  "febrile  reao 
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tion  when  a  tuberculous  process  is  present,  because  it  adds  to 
the  toxic  elements  incident  upon  the  disease,  a  new  source  of 
adrenal  activity/*  ....  "Spurred  to  unusual  energy  by  the 
tuberculin,  the  adrenal  system  excites  a  correspondingly  active 
metabolism  in  all  cellular  structures,  including  those  endowed 
with  leucocytogenesis.  Phagocytes  and  alexins  are  produced 
in  profusion,  the  fixed  endothelial  and  the  connective-tissue  cells 
contributing  their  share  to  the  production  of  the  latter,  and 
there  is  thus  constituted  a  serum  which  confers  upon  the  treated 
individual  a  degree  of  immunity  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  the  reaction  produced  in  the  adrenals/* 

All  these  statements  were  published  in  January,  1903.  We 
have  seen  how  accurately  the  able  researches  of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright 
harmonize  with  and  sustain  them,  though  this  observer  was  un- 
aware of  the  source  of  the  "internal  secretion**  which  he  con- 
siders as  the  '^acteriotropic**  or  immunizing  substance,  which 
accumulates  in  the  blood  after  tuberculin  inoculations.  We  will 
now  see  that  the  views  I  advanced  over  four  years  ago  are  sus- 
tained by  the  sugjjestive  fact  that  they  account  for  every  phase 
of  the  iUorbid  process  and  for  many  isolated  experimental  and 
clinical  observations  which  have  only  tended — ^without  the 
adrenal  system — to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  question  as  a 
whole. 

The  evidence  submitted  in  the  following  pages  appears  to 
me  to  show  conclusively  that  the  disease  is  not  the  unconquer- 
able  foe  that  it  is  generally  thought  to  be,  and  that  with  the 
adrenal  system  as  tlie  foundation  of  the  curative  process,  and 
remedies  which,  as  I  liave  shown,  can  control  the  workings  of 
this  system,  and  through  it  the  body*s  bacteriolytic  and  anti- 
toxic agents,  we  can  and  should  curb  the  disease  and  finally 
obliterate  it. 

PULMONARY  TUBERCUIXXSIS. 

Sykokyms. — Consumption;  Phthisis;  Phthisis  Pulmon" 
dis. 

Definition. — Tuboroulosia  is  due  primarily  to  the  presence 
and  multiplication  in  the  body  of  Koch's  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
Its  characteristic  phenomena  are  provoked  by  two  endotoxins 
which  the  dead  body  of  this  bacillus  liberates:    (1)   a  poison 
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of  unknown  identity  which  depresses  directly  the  test-organ  and 
through  it  the  adrenal  system,  thus  inhibiting  the  protective 
functions  of  this  system;  (2)  a  nucleo-proteid  rich  in  phos- 
phorus wliich,  when  in  contact  with  pulmonary  or  other  living 
tissues,  abstracts  their  oxygen,  thus  fonning  areas  of  necrosis. 
The  tubercles  which  characterize  this  disease  are  coverings  for 
the  necrosed  areas  and  the  remnants  of  tlie  pathogenic  organ- 
isms, but  which,  if  some  of  the  bacilli  be  still  living,  may  be- 
come centers  of  infection.** 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  early  signs  usually  de- 
scribed are  in  reality  those  of  a  fully  developed  disease,  when 
local  lesions  are  sufficiently  marked  to  compromise  the  issue. 
A  more  or  less  purulent  expectoration,  the  haemorrhages,  etc., 
point  to  a  process  of  disintegration,  ue.,  to  a  period  in  which 
infection  has  made  considerable  headway. 

Notwithstanding  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  to 
await  the  demonHtration  of  its  presence  in  the  sputum,  as  is  so  often 
done,  before  establishing  a  diagnosis,  is  to  compromise  the  patient's  life. 

When  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  need  of  examining 
the  sputum,  they  are  sufficiently  threatening  to  impose  upon  the  phy- 
sician the  duty  of  instituting  at  once  measures  that  will  tend  to  arrest 
the  lethal  trend.  The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  does 
not  prove  the  absence  of  the  disease  either  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere; 
the  presence  of  these  germs  only  serves  to  place  the  diagnosis  on  a  surer 
footing. 

The  incipient  or  first  stage  is  due  to  lowered  nutrition  of 
tlie  l)0(ly  at  laro^o,  as  sliown  ])y  a  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation, 
general  ircal'nrss  and  several  other  early  symptoms.  There  is 
often  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  palate  and  larynx ;  a  tendency  to  hypoiher' 
mia  (replaced  by  fever  wlien  the  morbid  process  is  more  ad- 
vanced), cold  extremities  and  sensitiveness  to  cold,  particularly 
in  young  girls  and  children,  the  temperature  declining  one  or 
two  degrees  (F.)  at  various  times  of  the  day  or  remaining  low 
days,  or  even  weeks,  at  a  time;  afe])rile  tachycardia,  the  pulse 
being  from  ten  to  twenty  beats  higher  than  normal,  associated 
with  lowered  hlood-pressiire  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter 
symptom  is  marked,  ])assive  sweating. 

That  the  dc^ficient  nutrition  is  primarily  due  in  this  disease 
to  an  inadequate  supply  of  adrenoxidase*  is  shown  by  the  readi- 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
**Author'H  definition. 
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neas  with  which  such  a  condition  accounts  for  the  symptoms. 
Thus,  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  by  reducing  the  functional  activity 
of  all  organs,  must  inhibit  digestion,  leucocytosis,  and  reduces, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  food  taken  by  the  leucocytes  from 'the 
alimentary  canal  and  carried  to  the  tissues,  thus  causing  emaci- 
ation.* The  muscular  tissues  being  insufficiently  nourished, 
weakness  follows.  The  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  being  similarly  influenced,  they  relax,  causing  lowering  of 
the  blood-pressure,  while  this  fall,  in  turn,  causes  accelera- 
tion of  the  heart's  action  (Marey's  law),  ue.,  tachycardia.* 
When  the  muscular  debility  is  excessive,  relaxation  of  the  spiral 
muscles  of  the  sweat-glands  gives  rise  to  sweating— especially 
at  night,  when  all  the  muscular  elements  are  most  relaxed.* 
All  these  symptoms  are  also  due  in  part  to  the  recession  of  blood 
from  the  periphery  and  its  accumulation  in  the  large  internal 
vessels,  especially  those  of  the  splanchnic  area,  as  a  result  of 
the  general  vasodilation.*  The  capillaries  of  the  skin  being  thus 
rendered  ischa^mic,  the  pallor,  hypothermia,  sensitiveness  to 
cold,  etc.,  are  markedly  aggravated.* 

Of  all  these  symptoms,  those  most  frequently  met  with  dur- 
ing the  incipient  stage  are  the  rapid  pulse  and  tachycardia, 
emaciation,  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  slight 
cough  and  lassitude.  When  they  are  encountered  in  a  sub- 
ject predisposed  to  the  disease  through  inheritance,  or  who  has 
been  exposed  to  contamination,  the  case  should  be  considered 
as  one  of  tuberculosis  as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned.*  The 
diagnosis  becomes  positive,  however,  irrespective  of  the  absence 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  when  in  addition  to  these  signs,  the  muscu- 
lar atrophy  is  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  cog-wheel  inspiration, 
drooping  of  the  shoulders,  with  diminished  expansion  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  infraclavicular  space,  and  abnormal  projec- 
tion of  the  scapula;;  and  if,  moreover,  one  of  the  iuberculaus 
stigmata,  a  long,  narrow,  cylindrical  or  flat  thorax,  cutaneous 
tuberculosis,  anal  or  ischio-rectal  fistula;  and  especially  enlarged 
axillary  glands  in  adults  and  the  trach co-bronchial  glands  in 
children,  is  present.* 

These  various  phenomena  (those  given  in  italics)  consti- 
tute   collectively    an    autonomous    symptom-complex    differing 

•  Author' 8  conclwtion. 
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Aon  the  stage  neit  to  be  described  in  that  everj-  ejniptom 
Qtafiplififs  '>rguniu  wenkncaa.  The  ini'ipieut  stagi-,  therefore, 
ii  ■Benlially  one  of  functional  depression,* 

Tho  onaviation,  weakness,  aimmia  and  pallor  art  familiar  BjTnji 
tna  owing  U>  their  p^ntitteiice  througbaut  the  disease.  The  important 
(iiUsre  in  tliid  lonni^ctiun,  howevur,  in  to  detect  them  before  tb«  oaml 
M  the  imlmonor}'  Ifaions. 

That  inuiaiml  nutrition  ia  closely  minted  with  an  abnormal  Mat* 
ol  the  blood  IB  aliown  by  the  ntate  of  tlw  lattvr.  nrawitz*  fmiod  that 
•1  tbe  onaet  of  the  diaease,  there  was  duninution  of  tb«  red  an-poRdea 
BwUord'  in  41  oonv«nt  girla  exiMweil  to  tuberculoiin  contagion  atnafxl 
SI  per   eent.   of   lueinoglubiii ;     he   asMnrtit   that   |>ranounc«d   ancniia  in 


JMli*  convent  girls  of  tiiberrujoua  Block  warrants  a  djagiio 
••kMa.  Appelliaum'  founit  that  particulartj'  in  tall,  rapidly  growing 
jroatba  with  a  poorly  develo]>ed  cheat  "aiuemia  is  present  in  Uie  flrnt 
ttagt  of  tuherculosiii ;  the  erythrocytes  are  diminiahed  in  Diimber,  Ihi 
haH>globin  is  reduced,  the  specillc  gravity  is  lessened  and  coafulalio* 
it  Maj/eii,"  I'llom  and  C'raie*  also  found  that  before  the  fomtatioa 
•I  WVitiea,  the  decrease  of  erytfiror}'t«a  and  a  relatively  ereiiter  decmM' 
ta  hN-mogJobin  were  constant.  Hypothermia,  cold  eatremitics,  etc,  arc  a 
'     utcotiie  of  bupU  b  condition;  as  observed  by  Weill,'  Vnrgae  and 

»nd  others,  it  is  especially  marked  in  children  and  adolmwntx. 

regards  the  "sulmurmal  morning  temperature"  aa  an  important 
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of  mnacnUr 

El  of  tlie  disease." 

of   the 

revealed  any   sign  of  tuberculosis.     De  Rand  avd  Coop,'*  by  i 

Uoaso's  myotonometer,  found  the  muscnlar  tonicity  reduced  from  the 
start,  even  though  nutrition  appeared  normal.  Ceoooni*  claim  that  it 
announces  an  early  active  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

The  heart  is  influenced  in  the  same  manner,  as  riiown  by  ita  dimi- 
nution in  siie.  This  phenomenon,  first  obeerved  by  Laenaec,  Imb  cTer 
since  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  mthol<^yof  tubercoloaia.  Lmiia,* 
who  found  it  in  109  out  of  112  cases,  Bizot,  Rokitansl^,  Brehmer*  and 
other  equally  prominent  clinicians  have,  in  fact,  attributed  pbthiais  to 
its  influence.  O.  W.  Norris'*  in  an  able  paper  on  the  subject,  referring 
to  post-mortem  findings  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  atatea  that  th^  tended 
to  abow  that  "in  uncomplicated  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercnloaia,  tbs 
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heart  is  subnormal  in  size  in  quite  a  considerable  number  of  cases,"  an 
observation  also  strongly  sustained  by  a  tiuuroscopic  study  of  90  cases 
bv  Bouchard  and  Balthazard.**  Norris  lays  stress,  moreover,  on  the  fact 
that  '*the  heart  of  tuberculous  individuals  is  often  small,  not  as  the 
result  of  hyperplasia,  but  from  atrophy  or  degeneration  of  its  substance." 
This  fact,  he  adds,  "has  long  since  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  Louis, 
Andral,  Kidd,  Bennet,  Quain,  Strumpell,  von  Leyden,  and  has  been 
observed  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  matter."  That  deficient 
general  nutrition  is  the  underlying  cause  of  this  condition  has  been 
emphasized  by  Brehmer,  Potain  and  others. 

Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  an  additional  cause  for  the  small- 
nees  of  the  heart  prevails.  A  prominent  symptom  of  the  incipient  stage, 
we  have  seen,  is  a  low  blood-pressure.  Thus,  Marfan**  found  it  sub- 
normal in  97  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined.  Goodno*^  also  states  that 
while  ''the  normal  pressure  in  a  healthy  man  is  15  to  18  cm.,  in 
incipient  tuberculosis  it  falls  to  13,  12  or  even  10  cm., — a  fact 
noted  by  many  investigators.  If  we  recall  that  this  entails  accumula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  great  central  trunks,  i.e.,  the  splanchnic  area, 
at  the  expense  of  the  peripheral  circulation,  it  will  b<KX>me  apparent 
that  the  volume  of  bloiMl  which  the  heart  has  to  transmit  to  tne  peri- 
phery each  time  it  contracts,  must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  As 
a  result  its  expansion  or  diastole  is  diminished  (its  systole  being 
commensurate  with  the  reduced  volume  of  blood)  and  it  carries  on 
its  functions  in  this  semi-contracted  state  months,  and  doubtless  years 
in  most  instances.*  That  it  should  be  found  in  this  state  post-mortem, 
especially  when  inadequately  nourished  during  a  corresponding  period, 
is  self-evident. 

The  rapid  pulse  or  tachycardia,  a  sign  to  which  many  clinicians, 
including  Potain,  Leyden,  Comet  and  Loomis,  attach  great  importance, 
is  closely  related  to  this  process.  It  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  low 
blood-pressure,  the  two  phenomena  being  related  through  a  nervous 
mechanism.  Thus,  Leonard  Hill"  states  that  "if,"  as  pointed  out  by 
Marey,"  **all  the  cardiac  nerves  be  intact,  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure 
always  slows  the  heart,  rnd  a  fall  accelerates  it."  The  nature  of  this 
functional  relationship  asserts  itself  when  the  reduced  volume  of  blood 
projected  by  the  heart  with  each  systole  is  taken  into  account:  it  is 
to  compensate  for  this  reduced  quantity  that  the  cardiac  pulsations 
are  reflexly  increased,  the  purpose  being  to  raise  the  quantity  of  blood 
passed  through  the  lungs  within  a  given  time  up  to  the  normal  standard.* 

The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  large  trunks  of  the  splanchnic 
area  by  depleting  the  peripheral  c*apillaries  is,  aside  from  the  diminution 
of  red  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin,  an  important  factor  in  the  production 
of  all  symptoms  of  the  incipient  stage,  i.e.,  pallor,  hypothermia  and 
chilliness,  muscular  weakness  and  atrophy — besides  the  tachycardia  in 
which,  we  have  seen,  it  plays  a  leading  rOle.* 

This  general  adynamia  is  the  result  of  b^'o  concurrent  fac- 
tors: the  first  of  these  is  the  presence  in  the  tubercle  bacillus 
of  a  toxin  (an  endotoxin,  since  it  is  active  after  death  of  the 
bacillus)  which  depresses  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test-organ.* 
The  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  being  inhibited 
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in  proportion,  general  metabolism  is  inadequate.*  This  entails 
also  deficient  formation  of  auto-antitoxin  and  a  correspondiDg 
fall  of  the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood.* 

This  is  well  shown  by  the  preliminary  effect  of  tuberculin,  u 
demonstrated  by  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  who  states,**  referring  to  his  o»ii 
observations:  '*Upon  the  inoculation  of  the  vaccine  there  supenrened  a 
period  of  intoxication  which  is  characterized  by  a  decline  in  the  anti- 
bacterial power  of  the  blood.  This  negative  phase  is  more  or  less  pro- 
longed according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  dose  of  the  vaccine  is  inoculated." 
That  this  action  is  due  to  active  depression,  by  the  germ  or  its  endo- 
toxin, of  organic  functions  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that,  as  stated 
by  ProfesHor  Lukis*  in  reference  to  Wright's  investigations:  "It  i« 
found  that  injection  of  small  doses  of  Tuberculin  T.  R.  [an  emulsion 
of  dead  tubercule  bacilli]  causes  first  a  temporary  fall  in  the  opsonic 
index,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  as  much  as  14  days,  and  that  thi:( 
fall  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  rise.  This  action  is  prenumably  exactly 
the  same  as  that  caused  by  the  products  of  bacteria]  activity  in  the 
course  of  phthisis,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  that  in  the  early 
stages  you  find  periods  of  activity  alternating  with  periods  of  quiescence, 
these  alternations  being  associated  with  corresponding  variations  in  tb« 
opsonic  index."  lliese  alternations  are  characteristic  of  the  reactions 
of  the  adrenal  system,  as  we  have  seen  under  Epilepsy.  W^e  will  see, 
moreover,  that  a  similar  accumulation  of  wastes,  besides  detritus  inci- 
dent upon  the  tuberculous  process,  accounts  also  for  the  reaction  sta^ 
caused — indirectly — by  tuberculin.  That  the  direct  action  of  tuberculin 
is  to  depress  the  test-organ,  is  sho^^'n  by  the  fact  that  De  Vecchi  and 
Bolognesi=^  found  that  after  inoculation  with  tuberculous  material,  the 
chroma tophile  cells  of  the  pituitary  body  showed  evidence  of  hypo- 
function. 

The  second  cause  of  adynamia  is  due,  even  in  this,  the 
incipient  sta^a\  to  tlic  presence  in  the  lungs  of  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced lesions  to  reduce  markedly  the  intake  of  oxvgcn. 

Insidiously,  or  giving  rise  ])erhaps  to  a  slight  though  sfuh- 
horn  reflex  cough,  tuherele  hacilli  liave  heen,  for  some  tiuie  be- 
fore the  symptoms  enumerated  appear  at  all,  destroying  the 
functional  activitv  of  the  air-cells  or  alveoli.  TTere  thev  caused 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  small  nodules  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  ])in-])oint  to  that  of  a  millet-seed.  T^>cated  from  the 
first  in  the  delicate  ])artitions  that  separate  the  minute  saccules 
or  air-vesicles  of  an  alveolus,  thev  <rraduallv  increase  in  number 
until  the  lattcT  and  the  terminal  bronchiole  leading  to  it  are 
filled  with  them.  As  tubercles  are  being  formed  simultaneously 
in  many  alv(»oli,  entin*  lobules  (which  contain  several  alveoli) 
are  finally  rendered  useless,  the  respiratory  area  of  the  region 
involved  being  reduced  in  pro{)ortion.     Hence  the  i)resence  of 
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another  major  symptom,  when  the  breathing  area  is  sufficiently 
compromised,  viz.,  dyspnoea^  which  occurs  at  first  only  during 
physical  exertion. 

The  development  of  the  tubercle  is  primarily  due  to  the 
local  irritation  which  the  bacilli  excite  in  the  connective  tissue 
and  epithelial  elements.  The  irritated  spot  attracts  numerous 
leucocytes,  many  of  which,  the  polynuclears  (some  being  phago- 
cytes), supply  the  trypsin  and  nucleo-proteid  which,  with  the 
adrenoxidase  and  thyroidase  secreted  by  the  red  corpuscles, 
form  auto-antitoxin.*  The  evident  purpose  of  this  process  is 
to  destroy  the  germs.* 

The  tuberculous  process  per  se,  i.e,,  the  formation  of  the 
tubercle,  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  bacilli  in  the  alveo- 
lar walls  by  the  local  bacteriolytic  elements,  and  to  the  libera- 
tion of  their  main  endotoxin, — a  substance  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  these  germs,  and  the  active  principle  of 
which  is  phosphorus*  So  great  is  the  proportion  of  this  ele- 
ment in  the  solids  of  tubercle  bacilli  that  their  ashes  contain 
over  60  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  The  morbid  process 
is  aggravated,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  these  bacilli  actively 
reduce  the  adrenoxidase  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues.* 

Maffucci,  of  Pisa,"  found  that  culture  preparations  of  tubercle 
bacilli  contained,  when  the  bacilli  were  dead,  a  toxic  substance  which 
resists  the  action  of  time,  heat,  desiccation,  sunlight  and  gastric  juice. 
He  ascertained,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  bacillary  secretion, 
nor  derived  from  the  nutrient  medium,  but  a  poison  in  the  substance  of 
the  bacillus  itself,  and  liberated  when  the  germ  is  disintegrated.  A 
minute  dose  of  this  poison  sufficed  to  cause  "marasmus**  and  simul- 
taneously inflammation  and  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  and  other  lesions 
typical  of  tuberculosis  and  aniemia.  On  the  other  hand,  Hammerschlag 
showed  that  the  bacilli  produced  an  extract  which  contained  lecithin  (a 
body  containing  considerable  phosphorus)  capable  of  producing  death 
in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  while  Ix'vene'*  found  that  the  body-substance 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  not  only  contained  phosphorus,  but  a  body  rich 
in  this  element:  nucleo-proteid.  The  most  valuable  of  these  researches, 
however,  are  those  of  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz  and  Marion  Dorset*  They 
analyzed  the  ash  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  the  amount  of  1453  grammes  after 
the  manner  prescribed  for  plants,  and  found  that  it  contained  55.23  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  {P,Og),  a  proportion  which  was  raised 
to  60.90  in  a  subsequent  analysis  by  de  Schweinitz.  This  obviously 
indicates  that  pure  phosphorus  enters  for  a  large  share  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  germs.  Wlien  the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  is 
taken  into  account,  it  Ix^comes  evident  that  under  conditions  that  favor 
their  proliferation  in  the  body  they  constitute  a  prolific  source  of  phos- 
phorus. 
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That  tubercle  bacilli  are  pathogenic  owing  to  their  phosplionii 
(doubtless  in  loose  combination  with  other  constituenta )  is  shown  bjr 
the  similarity  of  their  effects  to  those  of  chronic  phosphorus  poisoiiiBg. 
Phosphorus,  as  is  well  known,  arrests  local  nutrition.  While  Cau*  ai^ 
others  found  that  this  was  due  to  oxidation  of  the  element.  Amid* 
show^ed  that  lack  of  oxygen  was  a  prominent  feature  of  general  phos- 
phorus poisoning.  This  observation,  according  to  Cushny,**  '^confirms  the 
impre;:>8ion  of  many  earlier  writers."  This  author  also  states  that  ''is 
soon  as  it  is  oxidized,  phosphorus  loces  its  specific  action'' — thus  restrict- 
ing to  the  element  itself  tlie  morbid  phenomena  witnessed.  Comparing 
these  phenomena  with  those  of  the  incipient  stage  of  tuberculosis — due,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  bacterial  (a  loosely  combined)  phosphorus — the 
analogy  is  striking.  The  coagulation-necrosis  caused  oy  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  a  counterpart  of  that  caused  by  phosphorus.  As  to  the 
anaemia  and  diminution  of  red  corpuscles  and  memoglobin,  Vogd," 
d'Amore  and  Falcone**  and  others  have  recorded  similar  effects  in  ^os- 
phorus  poisoning.  The  low  blood-pressure  and  rapid  heart-beat  are  like 
wise  present  in  the  latter  condition,  as  observed  by  Pouchet  and  Cheva- 
lier,** who  also  noted  that  large  doses  of  phosphorus  (orthophosphorie 
acid  being  used)  more  than  doubled  the  heart-beats.  Precisely  as  if 
the  case  in  tuberculosis,  Pal**  found  that  the  lot^  blood-pressure  was  due 
to  dilation  of  the  vessels.  Magitot*^  includes  among  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  poisoning  in   French  match-factories,  wasting  of  the  tissues. 

That  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  adrenoxidase  that  is  consumed  in 
the  process  is  also  evident.  We  have  seen  that  Appelbaum  found  that 
in  tuberculosis  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  delayed — a  phenomenon 
due  to  deficiency  of  coagulating  ferment,  i.e.,  adrenoxidase;  now 
Cevidalli**  also  found  ''diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  coagulating 
ferment"  in  slow  phosphorus  poisoning,  while  Araki**  observed  that 
the  congulability  of  the  blood  was  so  r^uced  in  some  instances  that  it 
remained  fluid  forty-eight  hours  or  more. 

The  forination  of  the  tubercle,  therefore,  requires  the  death 
of  the  l)acilli,  thus  lil)eratiiig  their  principal  constituent,  phos- 
phorus.* This  clement,  owing  to  its  intense  affinity  for  oxygen, 
becomes  oxidi/.ed  at  the  expense  of  what  adrenoxidase  may  be 
present,  but  when  this  source  fails,  it  takes  up  that  of  the  under- 
lying cellular  elements  (of  the  previously  irritated  area)  and 
provokes  a  local  coagulation  necrosis.*  Hence  the  almost  m- 
variable  absence  of  even  dead  bacilli  in  the  necrotic  center  of  the 
tubercle,  though  they  may  be  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
immediate*  neighborhood.*  This  central  area  contains,  however, 
granular  masses  composed  of  disintegrated  cell-nuclei  and  the 
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remains  of  necrotic  tissue.  Surrounding  it  is  the  so-called  "gran- 
ulation-tissue" zone  which  in  reality  is  mainly  composed  of  the 
leucocytes  previously  referred  to  and  their  used  products.  Thus, 
the  framework  of  this  zone  is  a  network  of  fibrin,  a  substance 
formed,  we  have  seen,  when  nucleo-proteid  and  fibrin  ferment 
(adrenoxidase)  combine  to  form  a  clot.*  In  this  network  are 
imbedded  tlie  leucocytes,  remnants  of  fibrous  tissue,  granulation 
cells  and  their  nuclei,  the  whole  forming  around  the  necrotic 
focus  a  loose  capsule  which  gradually  fades  into  the  surrounding 
normal  tissues  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  merges  with  adjoining 
tubercles. 

This  entire  process  is  an  inflammatory  one  from  start  to 
finish.*  This  is  further  shown  by  the  presence  in  most  in- 
stances, of  giant-cells,  which  occur  in  other  conditions  as 
sequels  of  inflammation.  They  consist  of  a  large  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm containing  numerous  nuclei,  and  are  similar  to  the 
giant-cells  of  bone  (osteoclasts)  known  to  be  phagocytic.  As 
they  surround  the  tubercles,  and  project  pseudopodial  processes 
into  them,  while,  moreover,  they  often  contain  detritus,  bacilli 
and  disintegration  products  of  the  latter,  their  evident  function 
is  to  act  as  phagocytes  in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  tuber- 
cular mass. 

If  this  auto-protective  process  fails  to  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully,* as  is  often  the  case  in  animals,  and  when  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles  is  rapid,  the  central  necrotic  mass  becomes 
caseous,  a  feature  which  tends  to  cause  confluence  of  a  group 
of  tubercles.  Tender  these  conditions  a  more  active  auto-pro- 
tective process  is  awakened,*  t.^.,  fibrous  encapsulation.  This 
is  brought  about  by  the  growth,  around  each  tubercle  or  aggre- 
gate of  tubercles,  of  cellular  connective  tissue  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  fibrous  as  its  cells  disappear.  Connective 
tissue  bands  and  a  thick,  fibrous  network  soon  invest  the  entire 
tuberculous  mass,  enclosing  necrotic  tissues,  cell-remnants  and 
even  the  giant-<'ells,  in  tlieir  grasp.  The  caseous  material  dries 
and  shrinks,  and  is  finallv  transformed  into  a  calcareous  and 
gritty  mass  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  cicatrix,  which  sometimes  in- 
cludes considerable  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
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badlli,  nodulea  of  Tariona  dimwiainwa.  Tha  emtar  of 
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lliia  waa  eonllmied  Inr  Btraua  and  Oawaleia,**  hf  Viaaaana,*  vba  tmr 
eluded  that  "tubercle  badlli,  though  dead  and  tharafon  dB|nif«d  of  fti 
power  of  growth  and  metabolirai,  can  atHl  orfglBnto  nHeratiOBa  in  fte 
tiaauea  reeembling  in  eveiy  detail  the  atroeture  of  a  Iknah  titanh;* 
l^  Alfred  Masur,«*  whoee  eocperimenta  ehowed  that  «*tha  bodiaa  of  dnl 
tubercle  bacilli  oontafaied  torn  anhataaoea  which  nra  to  ba  ngudai.  at 
the  eauae  of  the  ofaanM  in  the  diieaeed  organa}"  and  flaallj  bf  Otanart 
Stockman,*  who  found  that  the  eoluble  prodneto  of  the  tnberew  hadDai 
produce  little  effect  on  the  healthy  organlsn  and  that  tba  dead  haaOtt 
are  far  more  active  than  the  eolulHe  jwodueta. 

Again,  if  theee  teoions  are  due  to  the  phoaphomaof  the  dialntqgraM 
bacilli,  tkney  should  correspond  with  the  local  chaagea  pvodneed  by  ttls 
element.  Relerring  to  pboaphoms,  Qusliiy*  writes:  ^Anottier  ilsalMs 
in  phosphorus  poisoning,  which  is,  however,  batter  seen  after  ispuafif 
9maU  dotet  than  after  a  single  large  one,  is  the  proliferation  of  tlw  inlv- 
stitial  connective  tissue  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  Iddnciy,  wUcb  tmXtf 
induces  tvpical  cirrhosis  of  these  organs."  Baumgartei^*  on  the  oltor 
hand,  defines  a  tubercle  as  "the  result  of  proliferative  and  ea.adfcUtt 
efaanges."  Cushny  also  says,  relerring  to  tha  action  of  phoaphoma  etaasr, 
that  "manv  pathologists  now  regard  this  proliferlitlon  as  a  aeeoiiasiT 
result  of  the  necrosis  of  parenchyma  cells.''  Abel,*  on  the  other  hand, 
"by  the  injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  tracheas  of  rabbits, 
found,  after  twenty-four  hours,  white  isolated  areas  in  the  bronchi  and 
alveoli  made  up  of  round  cells,  among  which  were  the  bacilli;  twenty- 
four  hours  later  these  were  necrotic  and  epithelial  proliferation  had 
begun."  K.  R.  Jje  Count/*  from  whose  paper  Abel's  lines  are  quoted, 
r(>marks:  "Tlius  we  find,,  in  marked  contrast  to  one  another,  a  Uquefm^ 
tive  necrosis,  which  we  recognize  under  the  more  common  term  of  suppura- 
tion, formation  of  fibrous  tissue  and  a  necrosis  without  liquefactum — 
three  distinct  processes  differing  from  one  another  anatomically  uid 
histologically,  and  having  for  their  etiological  factor  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances present  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli.  These  three 
processes  arc  also  peculiar  to  chronic  phosphorus  poiscming,  the  llquefse- 
tive  necrosis  being  especially  marked  in  osseous  tissues.  Le  Count  also 
states  that  fibrin  (composed,  we  have  seen,  of  nucleo-proteid  and 
adrenoxidase)  is  "constantly  present"  in  the  tubercles  of  guinea-pigs, 
and  that  "the  frequent  presence  of  fibrin  in  genuine  tubercle  nodules  in 
human  beings  has  been  demonstrated  by  Wemeck  de  Aquilar  in  Baum- 

*"Koch:    Deut.   mod.  Woch.,   Bd.   xvll,  p.   101,  1891. 

*»  Prudden   and  Hodenpyl:    N.    Y.    Med.   Jour.,  June  20,  1891. 

^  Straus  and  Oamaleia:    Arch,  de  m6d.  exp4r.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  706,  189L 

^Visaman:    Albany  Med.   Annals,   Dec,  1892. 

««  Alfred  Masur:    Mflncta.  med.  Woch..  Bd.  xlll.  S.  249.  1895. 

*»  Stewart  Stoekman:    Brit.   Med.  Jour..   Sept.  3.   1898. 

*•  Cushny:    Loc.   cit.,   fourth  edition,   p.  B93,   1906. 

♦T  Bauragarten:    Cited   by   Falk:    Vlrchow's  Archlv.   Bd.   xxxix.   S.  319. 

«Abel:    Deut.  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  xvill.  S.  482.  1892. 

^Le  Count:    Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  Nov.  1897. 
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garten's  laboratory."  The  presence  of  fibrin  is,  in  fact,  generally  men- 
tioned in  text-books.  Even  the  fibrous  encapsulation  of  the  tubercle 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  fibrous  indurations  which  terminate  the 
curative  process  in  lesions  caused  by  phosphorus. 

Suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  predilection  of  matchw6rkers 
to  phthisis.  J.  Ewing  Mears"  states  that  '*in  many  there  is  observed 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  physical  condition  as  manifested  in  loss  of 
flesh  and  vigor."  In  the  only  three  fatal  cases  to  which  he  refers,  ''the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  phthisis."  Ralph  Stockman^^  states  that 
the  phosphorus  fumes  to  which  match- workers  are  exposed  '^consist  of 
phosphorous  anhydride  (P*©,)  and  some  phosphoric  anhydride  (PjO,)" — 
the  latter  being  the  form  found  in  the  ashes  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  de 
Schweinitz  and  Dorset,  as  we  have  seen.  After  referring  to  the  cases 
in  which  necrosis  affects  only  the  jaw-bones,  and  which  recover  after 
surgical  intervention,  he  writes:  "In  other  cases,  the  disease,  instead 
of  healing,  spreads  locally,  involving  more  bone,  tlie  patient  becomes 
cachectic,  feverish,  and  wasted,  and  ultimately  dies  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  general  tuberculosis  or  some  other  tuberculous  affection."  Con- 
vinced by  this,  and  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  states,  "the  condition  generally 
19  extwtly  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  tuberculoais  of  the  jaw  in  cattle 
and  in  tuberculous  disease  of  other  bones  in  man,"*  he  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  phosphorus  necrosis  was  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  examined 
the  pus  from  six  cases  by  the  Ziehl-Neelsen  method,  finding  it  in  each 
instance.  He  says,  however,  that  "the  organisms  were  few  in  number 
and  difficult  to  find  except  on  the  closest  and  most  careful  examina- 
tion;" that  even  after  centrifugalization  and  utilization  of  the  sediment 
"sometimes  several  coverglasses  had  to  be  examined  before  any  of  the 
organisms  were  seen,"  and  finally  that  "inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with 
the  pus  did  not  infect  these  animals  with  tubercle." 

In  view  of  the  data  I  have  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages  and 
the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Abbott,^'  "there  is  a  group  of  Imcilli  whose 
numbers  are  in  many  respects  so  like  the  genuine  bacillus  tuberculosis 
as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  it,"  and  which  are  "characterized  by  the 
same  staining  peculiarities,"  while  "not  all  members  of  this  group  are 
capable  of  causing  disease,"  the  germs  observed  by  Ralph  Stockman 
endentlv  belong  to  this  benign  class.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
cases  of  chronic  phosphorism  are  even  as  vulnerable  to  infection  as 
the  average  individual,  owing  to  the  immunizing  influence  of  their  febrile 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  (1)  that  as  Stockman 
says,  "the  accounts  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  fatal  cases"  show 
that  "in  most  cases  death  occurs  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs"  in 
match- workers,  and  that  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  which  they  inhale 
months,  or  years,  finally  provoke  a  general  disease  so  similar  to  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis,  that  it  b<?comes  a  question  whether  the  bacillus  of  this 
disease  is  not  its  true  cause,  and  (2)  that  the  pathogenic  agent  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced,  is  phosphorus, 
the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  tuberculosis  is  a  phosphorus  necrosis 
of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  and  that  the  tubercle  is  naught  else  than  a 
capsule  for  the  necrosed  area,  calculated  to  isolate  it  from  the  surround- 
ing normal  tissues. 

The  second  stage  becomes  clearly  defined  when  the  deposit 

of  tubercles  is  sufficiently  great  to  modify  the  normal  sounds 

obtained  from  the  chest  by  auscultation  and  percussion/ 

•  The   italics  are   my  own. — S. 

*  J.    Ewing   Mrars:    Trans.    Amer.    Surg.    Assoc,   vol.   Ill,   p.   357,  1885. 
"Ralph   Stockman:     Brit.    Med.    Jour.,   Jan.   7.   1899. 

"Abbott:     "Principles   of    IJacterioloKy,"    seventh   edition,    p.    3C3.    1906. 
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The  formation  of  the  tubercles  usually  begins  in  the  pul- 
monary structures  below  tlie  apex  of  either  lung  (not  neces- 
sarily the  left,  ^8  generally  believed),  or  of  both  lungs  simul- 
taneouslv,  behind  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  When  sufficient 
area  is  involved,  reliable  physical  signs  may  be  detected  on 
auscultation  immediately  below  the  clavicle,  above  it,  and  over 
tlie  supra-spinous  fossa  posteriorly,  namely,  rough ne^  of  the 
insjnratory  murmur,  coupled  with  lowering  of  its  pitch,  and, 
when  the  respiratory  field  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  area  exam- 
ined, muffUfuj  of  the  vesicular  murmur  with  prolonged  or  t/ofr- 
ing  expiration.  These  modifications  are  mainly  due  to  the  re- 
duction of  th(»  caliber  of  the  bronchioles  and  of  the  socondan' 
air-passages  in  the  cavity  of  the  alveoli,  by  the  tubercles.  The 
detection  of  these  signs  is  facilitated  by  comparing  the  sounds 
heard  with  those  of  some  other  part  of  the  lung,  especially  the 
other  lobes  which  are  seldom  involved  early  in  the  disease.  It 
is  also  only  wlien  considerable  lung  tissue  is  involved  that 
dullness  on  percussion,  the  pitch  of  the  notes  being  somewhat 
raised,  and  increased  vocal  resonance — the  denser  tissues  being 
better  sound -con  due  tors — become  clearly  defined.  The  cough 
in  this  stage  is  marked  in  proportion  as  the  various  factors 
which  ()])p()se  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious  materials 
pent  up  ill  the  alv(V)li.  hroiicliiol<\s  and  the  rest  of  tlie  bron- 
cliial  ])assatri's — viscidity,  niecliaiiical  obstruction,  etc. — are 
t^rcal.  Tlie  sputa  at  this  tinieoften  contain  small  grayish-greon 
masses  uliicli  oriirinate  from  tlie  diseased  area  and  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  tul>ercl(^s.  ])roken-down  loucocytes,  and  fibrin. 
S])ulum  of  tliis  kind  usually  contains  tuhrrcJe  hacilU. 

Ih/spnoa,  es])ccially  marked  on  exertion,  and    increase  of 
fJic    rrs  pirn  fori/    rnic   are    ])roniiiient    syni])toiiis    of    tliis    stago. 
They  ar(^  due  not  (uily  to  tlie  diminution  of  the  res})iratorv  field 
owing  to  obliteration  of  the  air-cells  by  tlie  tubercles,  but  also 
to  the  deficiencv  of  liamioirl()l)in,  the  oxv^en  intake  satisfvinf^^  the 
needs  of  the  bodv  onlv  when  it  is  in  repose.     Lassitude  also  be- 
collies  mon^  marked,  owing  to  the  increased  muscular  weakness. 
The  latter  condition  may  now  cause  interrupted  or   cog-wheel 
inspintfio?!,  th(»  muscles  being  too  w(»ak  to  (»\])and  tlie  cliest, 
and  doing  so  by  jerks  instead  of  by  lueaiis  of  tlieir  usual  imper- 
ceptible contractions.     Anoilier  result  of  muscular  weakness  is 
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dyspepsia,  the  muscular  layers  of  the  stomach  being  unable  ade- 
quately tQ  churn  its  contents  and  insure  its  passage  through  the 
pylorus.*  This  symptom  is  materially  aggravated  by  the  defi- 
ciency of  pepsin — due  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
and  the  resulting  torpor  of  all  cellular  functions,  including,  of 
course,  those  of  glandular  organs.  Diarrhoea,  owing  to  this  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  muscular,  glandular  and  epithelial  elements 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  may  also  occur :  a  prototype,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  bronchorrha»a  so  often  mistaken  for  bronchitis.* 
In  young  girls,  the  same  general  adynamia  shows  itself  by  ab- 
sence or  diminution  of  menses,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
by  anorexia — an  additional  source  of  emaciation  and  debility. 

Fever  is  another  important  symptom  of  the  second  stage. 
That  it  is  partly  due  to  auto-protective  overactivity  of  the 
adrenal  system  excited  by  the  pulmonary  lesions,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  although  it  is  of  a  continued  type,  it  is  attended 
with  evening  exacerbations,  the  fever  ranging  between  99.5° 
and  100.5°  F.  (37.50°  and  38°  C),  until  it  assumes  the  hectic 
type.  It  is  aggravated,  as  shown  under  Treatment,  by  vascular 
h\*pertension.*  In  markedly  debilitated  individuals  the  fluctu- 
ations may  range  from  a  subnormal  temperature  of  96.5°  F. 
(35.8°  C),  for  instance,  to  99°  F.  (37.2°  C).  The  brightness 
of  the  patient's  eyes  is  often  sufficiently  marked  to  suggest  this 
febrile  condition.  Profuse  night-sweats  are  commonly  observed 
during  this  stage,  ])ut,  as  in  the  first  stage,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  nocturnal  depression  and  relaxation  of  the  spiral  muscles 
of  the  sweat-glands,  the  temperature  being  subnormal. 

Ucemorrliafje  from  the  lungs  is  of  frequent  occurrence  dur- 
ing this  stage.  It  is  rarely  profuse,  being  due  to  involvement 
in  the  necrotic  process  of  an  area  of  capillaries  or  of  some  small 
arterial  twig.  Although  it  should  excite  suspicion  when  no 
other  symptom  of  tuberculosis  is  present,  it  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  presence  of  this  disease,  since  it  can  also  be  due  to 
cardiac  disorders,  vicarious  menstruation,  naso-pharyngeal 
ulceration,  sarcoma  of  any  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
aneurism,  arteriosclerosis  and  other  conditions.  Its  occurrence 
with  loss  of  weiirlit.  dullness  at  either  apex  and  increased  vocal 
resonance,  however,  suggests  tuberculosis. 

•  Author' n  conrlunion. 
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Boarseness  is  ocoaBionally  the  initial  symptom,  but  ulti-  ] 
Batdf  (levelups  in  a  targe  pro]>ortioB  of  cases.  It  points  geu-  - 
tttiUy  to  involvement  of  the  larynx  in  ttie  tubercular  proceaa,  j 
and  Bbtaila  consider^le  entering.  The  larynx  should  be  ei-  I 
amined,  and  if  local  tuberculoaie  ia  to  develop,  the  tisanes  over-  \ 
lying  the  arytenoid  cartilages  or  the  epiglottis  will  appear  atie-  'i 
matooB  and  Bwollen.  Spots  of  ulceration  may  also  be  present,  j 
bst  &cas  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  tlie  interarytenoid  space.  / 
Pmu  in  various  parts  of  the  cheat,  changing  from  one  place  tg  i 
die  otliijr,  but  frequently  located  in  the  back  and  in  the  region  otQ 
the  icapula,  are  aometimes  complained  of.  PUurisy  is  a  fr»^ 
qnent  complicBtion  owing  to  contamination  through  contiguity;  1 
it  ia  also  cbaracteiiied  at  the  oataet  by  pain. 

In  doabtfnl  caae^  vhca  ill  other  nuana  ot  ctiagnnaia  bm 
beeo  exhauHted,  ftAemlm  nay  be  tried.  Its  mode  of  aetiM 
wiU  be  reviewed  tmder  Tnatmeat 

The  dtoMo-reaetion  (d  Ehrlidi  ia  of  but  little  valiie,  b^g 
oftm  obtained  in  oiher  diaeaaea  and  only  in  tid>emiloriB  -wbm 
file  moibid  prooeaa  is  aaffldantly  advanced  to  be  readify  neag* 
nixed  by  ordinary  mettioda.  Thia  latter  oondnakio  is  obo  i^ 
plicable  to  the  z-ray  method. 

OoBeemiu  the  preanoe  of  katona  In  both  aplen,  rin^j  or  Jaia^, 

TyBon"  Btatea  that  Osier  "out  of  413  cases  found  the  right  apex  [uvatrel 
in  172;  the  left  in  130;  both,  in  III."  He  alM  refers  to  T.  G.  Davi*, 
who,  out  of  94  caBCH,  found  the  lesionH  markedly  worse  on  the  right  stda 
in  39,  and  on  the  left  aide  in  29,  while  both  aides  were  affected  in  it. 
The  VKlue  of  inspiratory  roughness  pointed  out  by  Grancher  hM 
been  generally  rerognized.  It  is  Iwrsh  and  rasping  and  is  lieflt  beard 
when  the  patient  takes  a.  deep  breath,  and  leans  against  some  support  ' 
It  is  considered  by  Grancher,  Landouzy,  Marfan  and  equally  competent 
clinicians  as  positively  indicating  the  onset  of  tuberculosis,  especially 
when  emaciation  and  paHor  are  also  present.  Grancher"  ascribes  it  to 
obstruction  of  the  alveolar  vestibule  by  the  developing  tubercles,  and 
contends  that  dullness,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  ia  placed,  occui* 
only  when  consolidation  is  advanced.  Pye  Smith*  in  fact  considers  it  . 
Qu  even  more  tardy  sign.  That  the  cog-wheel,  interrupted  respiration 
means  atrophy  of  the  muscles  was  emphasized  by  Liebermcistei*  and 

The  frequency  of  larynKeat  lesions  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ia 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Stein"  found  them  in  170  cases  out  of  47* 
examined.  J.  Payson  (.'lark"  also  found  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
atrophied  in  70  cases  out  of  100  examined  and  holds  that  it  precedes  tht 
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gulmonarv  lesions.  Enlarged  axillary  fflands,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
>  a  hazel-nut,  and  rolling  under  the  hnger,  as  pointed  out  by  Fernet,"* 
are  often  present  very  early  when  progressive  emaciation  without 
apparent  cause  proves  to  be  tuberculosis. 

Trudeau**  found  the  tuberculin  test  generally  reliable  when 
in  suspected  cases  the  diagnosis  could  be  established  by  no  other  means. 
This  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  many  clinicians  who 
have  used  it  extensively. 

In  the  third  stage,  that  of  softening  of  the  tubercles  and 
cavity  formation,  areas  of  caseation  in  the  lung  tissue  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea.  to  that  of  a  lobe,  or  even  an  entire  lung, 
are  formed  when  the  necrotic  process  is  too  rapid  to  permit 
the  formation  of  the  fibrin  network  or  outer  zone  which  in  the 
miliary  tubercle  encloses  the  ^necrotic  tissues  and  the  disin- 
tegrated bacteria.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  caseous  masses  are 
found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli.  A  caseous 
mass  is  a  compound  of  necrosed  pulmonary  tissue  destroyed 
by  the  bacilli,  and  of  the  constituents  of  the  auto-antitoxin 
(now  minus  its  oxygen)  accumulated  in  the  corresponding  area 
to  destroy  these  germs.*  It  indicates  that  the  auto-protective 
process  was  inadequate  to  counteract  their  development,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  intact  bacteria.*  When  the 
masses  are  not  too  large,  they  may  undergo  calcification  or 
fibrous  encapsulation,  as  in  the  second  stage,  both  of.  which  are 
curative  processes.  Such  a  fortunate  result  takes  place  when 
the  auto-protective  resources  of  the  body  become  sufficiently 
active  from  one  cause  or  another  to  carry  it  on  to  a  finish.* 
The  diseased  tissues  are  thus  completely  isolated  from  the  nor- 
mal parench}Tna. 

When  spontaneous  cure  fails  to  occur,  the  caseous  masses 
soften  and  are  more  or  less  perfectly  expelled  by  way  of  the 
bronchi,  with  which  they  usually  communicate,  leaving  a  cavity. 
The  destructive  process  continuing  in  the  walls  of  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  as  many  undergo  this  ' 
process  simultaneously  they  eventually  merge,  forming  larger 
cavities.  As  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  source  of  all  this  de- 
struction, the  process  is  one  of  continuous  tissue  necrosis,  the 
detritus  of  which  represents  morphologically  the  contents  of 
a  large  abscess — but  minus  the  pus  organism.     There  comes  a 


•  Author' 9  conclusion. 

■•Fernpt:    Bull,  de  I'Acad.   de  M6d.,  Mar.  10,  1903. 

•Tnideau:    Inter.   Med.    Mag.,    Mar.,   1900. 
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time,  however,  when  these  organisms  are  likewise  present  aa 
prominent  factors  of  the  suppurative  process,  whicli  now  be- 
comes one  of  mixed  infection,  with  more  or  less  septicaemia  as  a 
consequence. 

Tlie  apex  being  the  starting  point  of  the  cavity-formation, 
a  large  vomica  may  be  present  in  this  location,  while  the  lower 
lobe,  which  the  destructive  process  is  gradually  invading,  is 
still  the  seat  of  smaller  cavities.  Sometimes  the  periphery  of 
the  lung  is  reached,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  beneath  the  pleura, 
pneumothorax  occurs. 

Around  cavities  of  all  dimensions,  especially  beneath  the 
pleura,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  "an  effort  to  protect  contiguous 
structures,  connective  tissue  being  developed  to  limit  their  ex- 
tent. An  entire  apex  may  thus  be  isolated,  its  numerous  cavities 
being  enclosed  in  dense  masses  of  fibrous  tissue — evidence  to 
the  effect  that  even  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  much 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  lethal  trend.* 

Tliat  calcarcHjiift  or  Bclorotic  masses  are  frequently  found  post- 
mortem in  persona  who  were  free  from  tuberculosis  at  the  time  of  their 
death  has  long  been  known.  •  Schlenker  found  that  65  per  cent,  of  100 
autopsies,  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  death,  showed  evidences  of  tuber- 
culosis; Bijjj^s  found  them  in  60  per  cent.,  and  in  anotlier  scries,  31.5 
per  cent,  of  4000  autopsies;  and  Naegoli,  97  per  cent,  of  600  autopsies.*^ 
VilxTt.*^  in  looking  over  the  register  of  necropsies  made  at  the  Paris 
Morgur.  was  "struck  by  the  fact  that  in  131  individuals  of  from  2o  to 
;"),")  years  of  agi',  liaving  all  sucoumbed  to  violent  or  sudden  deaths,  il 
was  noted  tliat  tlie  existcn«'e  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  retxignizwl 
in  25.  ill  17  of  whom  the  malady  was  in  a  cretaceous,  or  healed  slate." 
Kog«'c  and  Hondct.  in  their  anatomical  studies  of  the  subjcH't  at  the 
Salpetriere  and  Hicctre  Hospitals  in  Paris,  anumg  aged  subject.s.  found 
that  the  jnoportion  of  instances  in  which  there  was  clear  evidence  of 
spontaneous  arrc>t  of  the  disease  was  as  high  as  four-fifths.  Aupinel.'^ 
in  the  course  of  tiO  autoj)sies  in  aged  individuals  who  had  died  of  various 
diseases,  found  evidences  of  cured  tuberculosis  in  rrrrif  instance,  and 
concluded  with  Cruveilliier.  Cornil  and  Kanvier,  Pollingi^r  and  others, 
that  few  persons  escape  iiifectitm.  but  that,  thanks  to  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion and  fibrous  encapsulation,  the  lesions  are  spontam»ously  healed  in 
most  instances. 

Tlio  g(>iicrjil  ])]H'noiiiona  of  the  third  stage  are  chiefly  char- 
acterized ])y  tlieir  inten^^ity.  Tlie  emaciation  has  become  very 
marked  and  the  g(Mieral  frrnJcnpss  correspondingly  so.  The 
roiif/h  is  not  only  miu-h  more  severe,  Init  deprives  the  patient  of 
sleep  by  its  persist(»nee ;    mor(»over,  tlie  ingestion  of  food,  by 
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causing  severe  accesses  of  coughing,  provokes  emesis,  at  times 
of  an  entire  meal.  The  expectoration  is  now  profuse.  The 
sputum  is  purulent  and  contains  irregular,  tough,  roundish 
masses  that  tend  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  the 
"nummular'^  or  coin-like  sputa.  These  are  characteristic  in  that 
they  are  similar  to  the  contents  of  the  cavities,  containing 
innumerable  bacilli,  pus-cells,  epithelial  cells,  elastic  tissue 
from  the  disintegrated  alveoli,  broken-down  leucocytes,  etc.,  and 
— an  important  feature  in  view  of  the  role  of  phosphorus  in  the 
morbid  process  as  I  interpret  it — an  abundance  of  phosphates. 

Hoemorrhages  during  this  stage  are  more  dangerous  than 
those  that  occur  earlier  in  the  disease.  They  are  due  to  erosion 
of  larger  vessels  which  course  in  the  walls  between  the  cavities 
or  to  the  rupture  of  small  aneurisms  that  develop  along  those 
vessels.  They  may,  therefore,  be  very  profuse — sufficiently  so 
at  times  to  prove  fatal. 

The  fever  likewise  assumes  a  different  character,  owing 
to  the  insinuation  in  the  process  of  pyogenic  bacilli,  and  is  given 
an  autonomous  position  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease 
as  hectic  fever.  It  is,  in  fact,  due  to  two  distinct  factors.*  The 
first  is  protective.  Pyogenic  germs  and  their  toxins  are  able  to 
stimulate  actively  the  adrenal  center  and  thus  to  provoke  high 
fever,*  reaching  generally  104°  F.  (40°  (\),  the  highest  point 
being  reached  daily  late  during  the  afternoon  or  in  the  evening. 
The  temperature  then  falls,  gradually,  not  to  normal,  as  a  rule, 
but  considerably  below,  as  low  in  some  cases  as  95°  F.  (35°  C), 
the  minimum  being  attained  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  second  factor  does  not  always  exist,  viz.,  an 
artificial  and  supplementary  fever  similar  to  that  evoked  by 
tuberculin,  and  due  to  the  additional  heat  energy  liberated  by 
the  interaction  of  phosphorus  derived  from  dead  bacilli  (which 
accumulate  in  enormous  numbers  during  the  third  stage)  and 
the  excess  of  oxygen  which  the  increase  of  adrenoxidase  entails 
— this  latter  being  due  to  the  fever  caused  by  the  pyogenic 
germs.  The  temperature  sometimes  reaches  108°  F.  (42.2°  C.) 
under  these  conditions.  Tn  the  absence  of  mixed  infection, 
however,  or  when  the  adrenal  center  is  unable  to  respond  to  the 
stimulus,*  the  febrile  process  may  be  very  slight  or  fail  to  oc»cur. 
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Sweiiting  is  dlso  profnae  in  most  cases.  l>ut  in  tbU  stage  it 
JB  due,  durin;r  tlip  pri-sitict'  of  fuver,  lo  (;xc<?»siv«  congeftion  of 
the  peripheral  arterio'es  and  to  the  resaltiog  overactivitj-  of 
Bwuat-glundB;*  Init  it  inny  hIso  occur  us  a  rtsiitt  of  dt-pression, 
i.f.,  during  the  afebrile  period  when  the  temperaturu  is  low 
and  thii  piilw  rtipid  and  weak.  Oiarrkwa,  due  to  a  cornKponiJ- 
ing  condition  of  the  intestinal  glandular  t-lemtnts,*  is  freijuentl? 
prcttGut  during  the  third  Htiige  and  ig  an  obstinate  gj-niptom. 

Among  the  tardy  phenomena  arc  often  observed  paU-hai 
of  pigmentation  varying  from  a  Tellowifih  tinge  to  typical 
bronzing.  These  indicate  that  the  adrenal  system  ie  failing 
either  through  asphyxia  of  its  center,  owing  to  the  drain  of 
oxygen  which  the  phosphorus  of  the  disintegrated  bacteria  im- 
poses upon  the  body  at  large,  or  on  account  of  tlie  excess  of  work 
of  which  the  hectic  fever  is  the  expression.*  Again,  the 
adrenals  and  the  thyroid  are  themeolvea  the  seat  of  tubercnloua 
lesione  in  eome  cases;  the  tyjiical  symptoms  of  Addison *a  die- 
case,  including  the  bn.inzing,  may  then  appear. 

The  physical  sift's  are  clearly  defined.  There  is  marked 
restriction  of  the  respiratory  ninvementa  of  the  chest.  Thp 
liuitntKs  on  pern  1  Psion  pcrwiste  sis  ling  n«  nrcns  of  consolidation 
are  jircsfnt.  but  grndiiiilly.  as  finJIirs  mv  ln'iii;:  formed,  tin' 
resonance  increases  until  it  assumes  the  tympanic  character 
over  the  cavities.  When  large  cavities  are  present,  the  "craeked- 
pol"  resonance  can  be  obtained  (the  patient's  mouth  being 
open)  provided  they  are  situated  not  too  far  from  the  point 
percussed.  Palpation  makes  it  possible  in  some  cases  to  distin- 
guish tbe  areas  of  consolidation  from  the  cavitiefl,  the  vocal 
fremitus  being  much  more  marked  over  the  former,  owii^  to 
their  superior  sound-conducting  power.  Auscultation,  when  the 
caseous  masses  are  liquefied,  elicits  svbcrepitant  r&Ies,  and  if 
the  air,  on  deep  inspiration,  passes  throui^  one  or  more  cavities 
more  or  less  filled  with  fluid,  to  reach  other  parts  of  the  Inng, 
gurgling  or  hubbling  sounds  may  he  heard.  The  bubbles  formed 
by  the  air-streams  often  break  and  produce  a  sound  resembling 
metallic  ttifkling.  In  cavities  in  which  the  air  merely  passefi 
over  the  fluid,  cavernous  or  tubular  breathing  is  easily  dis- 
cernible;  and  if  the  air-current  traverses  the  edge  of  a  cavity, 

*  Author'^  coiirriMlon. 
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the  amphoric  breathing  may  be  obtained — a  sound  resembling 
that  produced  when  blowing  across  .the  mouth  of  a  bottle. 
Pectoriloquy  is  a  valuable  sign  to  determine  the  location  and 
size  of  cavities,  when  they  are  near  the  surface,  the  speaking 
or  whispering,  voice  being  readily  transmitted  through  tliein. 
All  these  signs  are  best  obtained  when  the  chest  and  back  arc 
bare,  a  light  fabric,  a  handkerchief,  for  instance,  being  alone 
interposed  between  the  examiner's  ear  and  the  patient. 

Finally  the  patient  reaches  the  last  stages  of  marasmus. 
Certain  signs  are  apt  to  appear  when  the  end  is  approaching, 
viz.,  thrush-like  areas  in  the  mouth  and  soft  palate,  which  are 
in  reality  patches  of  tissue  that  are  no  longer  the  seat  of  active 
metabolism;  purpura,  due  to  breaking  down  of  the  cutaneoub 
capillaries,  and  other  manifestations  of  inhibited  nutrition.* 
Tlie  disappearance  of  suffering  incident  upon  this  fact  causes 
the  patient  during  the  last  days  of  his  illness  to  expect  an  eariy 
recovery,  and  some  pass  away  cherishing  this  hope. 

The  wide  fluctuations  of  fever  are  especially  met  in  children.  Thus 
Adams**  states  that  in  some  the  temperature  may  reach  108®  F.  (42.2® 
C.)  and  drop  in  a  few  hours  to  95®  F.  (35®  C.)  without  apparent  effect 
upon  the  child.  He  has  seen  children  eating  the  evening^  meal  with 
relish,  in  spite  of  a  rectal  temperature  of  106®  F.  to  107®  F.  (41.1®  C. 
to  41.6®  C).  StrUmpell*  places  the  average  hectic  fever  fluctuation  from 
101.3®  to  104®  F.  (38.5®  C.  to  40®C.).  The  rOle  of  pyogenic  organisms 
in  its  production  is  generally  recognized,  and  has  be«n  emphasized  by 
Karl  von  Ruck.*  This  would  seem  to  be  antagonized  by  experiments 
in  ri/ro,  but  Bernheim*'  has  shown  that  the  experimental  (direct) 
antagonism  between  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  pyogenic  organisms 
does  not  prevail  in  the  body  and  that  the  latter  complicate  the  tubercu- 
lous process. 

The  presence  of  phosphates  in  the  snutum  of  tuberculosis,  espjE*- 
cially  when,  as  in  the  third  stage,  the  tuoerde  bacilli  are  present  in 
large  quantities,  has  long  l)een  known,  although  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon has  rfmained  unexplained.  Thus,  C.  J.  B.  Villiams,"  twenty 
years  ago,  stated,  referring  to  the  expectoration  during  the  stage  of 
excavation,  that  its  pus  contains  "a  large  proportion  of  phosphates.'' 
Dubief,  in  Debove  and  Achard's  treatise,"  also  says  that  the  exjiectora- 
tion  contains  "phosphates  in  abundance."  This  may  be  due  to  the 
sodium  phosphate  of  the  blood  or  to  the  formation  of  this  compound 
by  the  cellular  nuclein^  but  it  is  not  characteristic  of  other  diseases  in 
which  the  expwtoration  is  profuse,  catarrhal  bronchitis,  bronchorrhcea 
and  kindred  ciisorders,  while  it  coincides  with  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  rapid  proliferation  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  ashes  of  which  show 
60.9  per  cent,  of  phosphorus   (de  Schweinitz). 
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The  fail II n>  of  t)io  adrenal  Bystcm  when  the  disease  is  advanced  i« 
shown  by  varioiiH  Htages  of  melanosis.  Bronzing,  varying  from  small 
mehmodermic  sjwts  to  largi'  {tatehes  identical  with  those  witnessed  in 
Addirion*s  disease,  was  found  in  7  cases  out  of  24  by  Laffitte  and 
Moncany,'"  and  in  12  cases  out  of  60  by  Laignel-Lavaatine" — all  condi- 
tions siieh  as  friHikles,  friction  stains,  pytiriasis,  lentigo,  acanthosis 
nip-icans,  mevi,  etc.,  being  carefully  eliminated.  A  similar  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  other  organs  was  reported  by  Wein- 
hur^;.''  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  This  observation  recalls  the  finding 
of  promiscuously  distributed  pigment,  by  Boinet,"  in  all  of  20  rats  in 
which  he  had  caused  lesions  of  the  adrenals;  the  pigment  had  also 
I)ermeated  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  proved  to  be  identical 
with  that  foimd  in  Addison's  disease.  This  applies  likewise  to  the 
thyroid.  Macaggi^*  found  experimentally  that  in  subacute  and  chronic 
tuberculous  intoxication,  the  secretion  of  coHoid  was  reduced  and  that 
the  organ's  epithelium   became  atrophied. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  predisposing  cause  of 
tiil)erciilosis  is  a  deficient  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal 
pvstom  which  may  be  inlierited  or  acquired.*  In  the  latter  case, 
disease  or  hypof unction  of  either  of  the  organs  of  the  adrenal 
system  (the  thyroid,  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  including  the 
test-organ,  the  adreno-thyroid  and  the  adrenals)  may  be  caused 
by  infectious  diseases,  starvation,  overwork,  insufficient  oxy- 
genation and  other  factors  which  either  exhaust  these  organs 
by  imposing  excessive  activity  upon  them,  or  greatly  lower 
their  nutrition.* 

As    Germain    Si»e    says,    "predisposition    is    a    word    employed  to 

cover  our  ijrnorance'* — an  in(>vitable  conclusion  in  the  absence  of  an 
or«ijan  or  s<'t  «>f  orjxaiis  whose  mission  is  to  govern  tlio  vital  processes 
of  tl)e  hodv  at  laiijc — tlie  role  of  the  adrenal  svstem.  Indeed,  the 
stifrniata  in  such  subjects  clearly  point  to  debilitated  respiratory  func- 
tions— l)(»th  as  to  tli(»  linipfs  and  tissues — the  domain  of  this  system. 
Tlic  Hat.  narrow  chest  and  droopinj;  shoulders,  the  winj^d  scapiila\  obvi- 
ously constitute  an  inefl'icient  resniratorv  mechanism  as  illv  nourished 
as  IS  tlie  rest  of  the  sN'iider  fijrure;  the  pallor,  the  cold  extremities,  the 
sensitiveness  lo  cold  all  point  to  inadetpiate  oxypmaticm.  It  is  this 
depravity  of  tlie  adrenal  system  which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  is  in- 
herited, and  not  the  disease  itself.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
teachin«;s  of  mo<lern  research;  Senator"^  recently  wrote,  referrinjr  to 
tuberculosis:  "In  any  event,  a  decisive  role  in  determining  the  march 
and  distribution  of  the  scourge  can  never  be  attributed  to  hereditary 
predis])osition.'' 

'i'lie  underlying  cause  of  predisposition  is  disclosed,  however,  by 
the  mutual  relationship  of  certain  diseases  and  the  influence  of  hy|>o- 
function  of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  thyroid  gland, 
on  infection. 
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The  predilection  of  chronic  clcoholics  to  tuberculosis  has  been  em- 

Shasized  by  Hector  Mackenzie,*^*  Lancerenux,"  Monnier"  and  many  others, 
^sler**  holds  that  "chronic  drinkers  are  much  more  liable  to  both  acute 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis."  He  belio'es  that  *'it  is  probably  alto- 
gether a  question  of  altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality 
and  enabling  the  bacilli  more  readily  to  do^elop  and  grow."  Sims  Woocl- 
head,*"  Abbott  and  other  bacteriologists  have,  in  fact,  demonstrated  that 
alcohol  preclisposes  to  specific  infectious  diseases.  Mays"'  and  Kelynack"^ 
have  shown  that  this  applies  as  well  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Among  the 
cases  reported  by  the  last-named  observer  were  10  of  alcoholic  neuritis, 
8  of  winch  were  subjects  of  pulmonary  tulx»rculosis.  As  I  have  shown, 
alcohol  reduces  the  adrenoxidase  of  the  blood-stream  and  corresj)ondingly 
inhibits  the  bloo<r8  vitalizing  properties.  The  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  center  Iwing  impaired  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  organs,  it  fails 
to  n»si>ond  actively  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  bacterial  toxins, 
and  therefore  to  protect  the  orgsmism  adequately.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  when  the  thvroid,  whose  secretitm,  as  I 
have  shown,"  upholds  the  activity  of  the  adrenal  center,  is  itself  hypo- 
active,  as  in  myxoedema,  a  marked  predisposition  exists.  Thus,  as 
stated  bv  Ix^rand,'^  "in  myxowlema  (athyroidea)  tuberculosis  appears 
fre<iuentfy,"  as  shown  by  Oreenfield"*  and  Byrom  Bramwell;*"  "while," 
according  to  Pell,"  "tuberculosis  is  very  frequent  in  families  of  myxoede- 
matous  persons." 

The  influence  of  such  a  condition  of  the  adrenal  system  is  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  a  patient  succumbs  to  tuberculosis  when 
syphilis,  a  disease  whose  debilitating  influence  is  doubted  by  no  one, 
precedes  the  tuberculous  infection.  Xiemeyer  long  ago  taught  that  **the 
greatest  dangiT  for  a  syphilitic  was  to  become  tuberculous."  Landouzy 
likewise  emphasized  this  fact  by  the  statement:  "The  worst  combina- 
tion I  know  of  is  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  primary  syphilis." 
Jacquinet,"  who  refers  to  these  and  other  authorities,  reported  8  cases 
in  which  the  two  diseases  were  present,  in  all  of  which  death  occurred 
very  rapidly,  one  patient  indeed  dying  a  few  weeks  after  the  onset  of 
the  tuberculous  process.  As  I  interpret  these  results,  the  adrenal  system, 
already  semi-paralyzed  by  the  sj'philitic  virus,  promptly  yields  when 
another  depressant  is  superadded.  Herbert,**  in  fact,  recognizes  a  cer- 
tain analog}'  between  the  primary  and  secondary  stages  of  tuberculosis 
on  the  one  hand,  and  syphilis  on  the  other.  I^orand  states,  moreover, 
that  "Perrando*"  has  foimd  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  in  the  foetus 
from  parents  with  cachectic  disease,  especially  syphilis."  Oarnier"  has 
also  found  that  "the  thyroid  in  here<litarj'  syphilis  is  degenerated  and 
contains  no  colloid  substance.'*  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  volume, 
it  is  this  identical  substance  which,  owing  to  its  iodothyrin,  upholds 
the  activity  of  the  adrenal  center  of  the  anterior  pituitary  to  its 
normal  level,  i.e.,  physiological  standard. 

'•  Hector   Mackenzie:    Brit.   Med.   Jour.,   Feb.   27,   1892. 
"Lancereaux:    Revue  g^n.   de  clin.   et  de  th^r.,   vol.   x,   p.   47,  1895. 
"  Monnier:    Oaz.   mMicalc  de  Nantes.  Nov.   12,   1895. 
'•Osier:    "Pract.    of    Med.."    third    edition,    p.    382.    1898. 
•oSlms  Woodhead:     Brit.   Med.   Jour..   July  13,   1901. 
"  Mays:    •'Pulmonary  Consumptibn."  p.  61,  1901. 
"Kelynack:    Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.,   1901. 
•»  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  145  and  165  ft  neq. 

»*Lorand:    Trans.   Pathol.   Soc.   of  London,   vol.   Ivll,  p.   1,  1906. 
"•OreenflHd:    Cited    by    Ewald:    Nothnagel's    "Handbook,'    p.    159,    1904. 
••Byrom   Bramwoll:     Ihiil. 

•TPell:    Volkmann'B  Sammlung  kiln.   Vortrftge   (Inn.   Med),   Nu.   36,   S.   256, 
1895. 

•*  Jacqulnct:    Presse  m^diralo.   vol.    II.   p.   211,   1895. 
••Hfrbert:     Med.    News,   Sept.    8.    1900. 
«»  Porrando:    "Sulla   struttura   della  Teroldc,"   1900. 
»  Gamier:    Tbdse  de  Paris.   1899. 
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d*  QMmlB,  ^feh  pstubliili  the  fni't  that  in  all  grave  infa.-lJDD>  dir 
«aM^  tka  tbjnfd  Ik  in  tlio  coDitition  trnncd  bj  ihvm  "thynidiU*  nn> 
flm"  wbhuitt  any  HHmtiou.  Hotter  hiiiI  (inniier'  had  fiiund  pn- 
TtoulT  to  the  fonicr  nutliom.  "u  hyputtwrt^tiun  uf  Milloid  tn  the  tbjrcU 
i»  ISMtkHM  diMiiHc:^  whicli  after  some  time  may  be  tolloH-nl  W  ao 
kanrtioB  ol  tb«  gl.nia." 

All  thim  applicB  uh  wc^ll  to  the  pituitikry  botlj-.  nBrtitor  ud 
ThaoB,"  1b  »  ■nlcmatip  study  ol  thl»  nrgui  in  tut)«rcut»HlH,  liawxl  on 
18  mIim,  Wma  iii\')ir<ah1y  areatH  of  tK-leTMi*  in  the  paroDi-binua  in 
flhrosie  tmmm,  **tbi'  t;'""'!  Hppwiriii);  li'io  active  iliun  normally."  Id  ■ 
_«.  _i__i_  .        ,         ^  liirgrr  number  of  caam,  Thaon"  ■■onRmml 
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_. the  tfarrold  or  oaoaad  larigos  #lhi-r  In  tint  tcBt-organ  or  in  Ilw 

pcMterlor  pitniUry,  tbe  MMt  of  tkt  a^pnal  nntvr,  or  in  the  Bdrraialg 
uwmMtTCB,  wa  bava  tita  "aaqairal"  prKlispositinn.  In  wKichevn-  dir«c- 
tira  m  aemtinlM  tha  qoaatioK,  tfamfor<',  we  hti^  ultimately  brou^t  to 
Oa  MBOlnaiOB  thftt  tbe  pndi^oriag  aiiise  of  lubcrmloaia  is  deQrient 
futotimal  Mthrltr  of  the  admiftl  tjMtm. 

In  prediipoeed  mbjecti  tbe  floidi  of  the  bodj  at  lugt, 

including  the  secretions  of  the  mncooa  membreQes  of  the  respir- 
atory and  digestive  tracts,  are  deficient  in  auto-antitoxin  and 
phagocytic  leucocytes,  the  agents  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions destroy  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  germs  that  gain 
access  to  these  fluids.*  When  tubercle  bacilli  are  inhaled,  the 
body's  first  line  of  defense,  the  anterior  nasal  cavities  are  not 
provided  with  mucus  adequately  supplied  with  these  bacteriolytic 
agents.  As  these  pathogenic  germs  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, penetrate  the  nasal  mucosa  itself  and  enter  the  lym- 
phatic system,  infection  may  occur  irrespective  of  any  contami- 
nation through  tlie  lungs.  It  does  not  occur,  however,  if  the 
adrenal  system  is  fully  active* 

The  postulate  of  Koch  that  tubereuloab  is  caused  by  the  Inhalation 
of  dried  sputum,  which  met  its  eonrlusive  proof  in  the  atudies  of  Comet, 
has  Htood  the  tent  of  time,  thnuf(h  hifl  opinion  that  this  was  the  eiclu- 
Hive  mode  of  infection  haa  not     The  manner  in  which  dust  may  conrey 

»  Roger  and  Garnlpr:    PrMSO  mfdlcale,  toI.  t1,  p.  ISU  !*»», 
HOarDler  and   Tbaon;    Ibid..    OcL    11,    IMG. 
••Tbuon:    TbgBC  de  Paris,  ISDT. 
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the  disease  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  Comet's  more  recent  experi- 
ments." Forty-eight  guinea-pigs  were  placed  in  a  room  covered  by  an 
old  carpet  over  which  dried  tubercular  sputum  mixed  with  dust  had 
been  spread,  and  the  carpet  was  swept  on  four  different  occasions.  The 
animals  were  killed  after  a  time  and  47  out  of  the  48  were  found  in  an 
advanced  state  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands.  The 
same  year  (1888)  that  Comet  conducted  his  earlier  experiments,  Flick'' 
showed  that  tuberculosis  was  especially  prevalent  in  dwellings  in  which 
the  disease  had  once  occurred,  33  per  cent  of  ttie  infected  houses  having 
had  more  than  one  case  and  some  houses  showing  eight  deaths  (in  one 
instance,  thirteen)  in  the  course  of  25  years,  though  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  instances  different  families  had  dwelt  in  them.  The  area  of 
Philadelphia  studied  included  about  50  blocks  of  houses. 

Yet  in  the  human  subject,  Strauss'*  found  purulent  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  nasal  secretions  of  0  persons  out  of  20  examined,  6  of  the  9 
contaminated  being  hospital  attendants.  All  were  in  excellent  health. 
N.  W.  Jones'*  obtained  3  positive  results  from  inoculations  from  31 
persons.  Pollock'*^  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  on 
the  physicians  and  attendants  of  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumptives, 
covering  a  period  of  34  years.  It  revealed  no  noticeable  difference  from 
the  ratio  of  the  disease  among  outsiders.  There  were  no  deaths  from 
phtliisis  among  the  maids  who  swept  and  cleaned  the  floors  several  hours 
daily;  of  101  nurses,  1  had  phthisis  in  the  hospital,  3  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  Evidently  the  greater  precautions  taken  in  such  institutions 
account  partly  for  this  showing,  for  in  barracks,  prisons,  etc..  the  inci- 
dence of  contamination  is  much  larger.  Still,  why  do  not  all  soldiers, 
prisoners  and  particularly  the  hospital  attendants  whose  nasal  cavi- 
ties contain  virulent  bacilli  acquire  the  disease?  It  is  here  that  the 
physiological  efliciency  of  the  adrenal  system  comes  in:  All  functions 
are  performed  with  adequate  energy. 

How  is  this  auto- protective  function  carried  on,  on  the  surface  of 
mucous  membranes? 

If,  as  I  hold,  the  phosphorus  in  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  real 
pathogi'nic  agent,  two  modes  of  action  should  be  discernible:  one  by 
the  liring  bacteria,  causing  no  particular  local  reaction,  another  by 
the  dead  germs,  causing  a  local  inflammatory  reaction.  Cornet ^*^  says: 
*'When  tubercle  bacilli  are  gently  rubbed  into  the  nasal  mucosa,  no 
change  occurs  if  care  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  mucosa;  in  other  cases, 
inflammation,  reddening  and  ulceration  shortly  make  their  appearance." 
Since  general  infection  occurs  under  these  conditions,  it  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  living  organisms  absorbed,  the  local  lesion  being  due  to  dead 
bacteria  disintegratcNd  during  the  procedure.  That  there  is  a  solid 
foundation  for  this  conclusion  is  snown  by  Cornet's  statement^***  that 
"the  dead  forms  exercise  a  more  rapid  and  intense  action,  by  means  of 
the  diffusion  of  their  chemical  matters,  than  do  the  live  organisms  with 
their  slow  process  of  proliferation."  It  is  plain,  however,  that  we  can- 
not ascribe  the  resulting  infection  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands 
and  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  to  which  Comet  refers  (especially  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  bacteria  which  this  represents),  to  the 
chemical  constituents  of  these  organisms,  which — interpreted  from  my 
viewpoint— caused  the  local  inflammation,  but  to  those  which  did  not. 


••Cornet:    Berl.  kiln.  Woch.,  Bd.  xxxv,  S.  317.  1898. 

•^  Flick:    *-ThG  ConURiousness,  of  Phthisis,"   Phila..   1888. 

••  Strauss:    Mflnch.   mod.   Woch.,   Bd.   xli,   S.   567,   1894. 

••  N.  W.  Jones:     Med.  Rec.,  Aug.  25,  1900. 

'»  Pollock:     Practitioner,    June,    1898. 

"» Cornet:    Notbnagel's    •*Encyclo.,"    vol.    on    Tuberculosis,    Aroer.    edition, 

101     1904. 

»•«  Cornet:    Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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Indeed,  that  living  tubercle  bacilli  can  penetrate  mucous  membranes  ia 
well  known. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  aflfords  considerable  protection  against 
infection.  According  to  Wurtz  and  Lermoyez,^°*  the  naaal  mucus  is 
endowed  with  antiHeptic  properties,  but  researches  by  Park  and  Wright,** 
Liaras*^  and  others  did  not  substantiate  this  claim.  H.  L.  Wagner,*** 
however,  found  that,  in  accord  with  Buchner,  Kossel  and  others,  leuco- 
cytes produced  a  substance  in  ttie  nasal  secretions  which  possessed  germ- 
dVstroying  jwwer.  This  substance,  an  enzyme,  according  to  Wagner, 
does  not  noces»ari]y  kill  the  germs,  but  it  diminishes  their  activity,  and 
they  are  thuH  readily  swept  away  by  the  secretions.  This  dual  action 
prevents  their  penetration  into  the  mucous  membrane,  and  infection. 
The  substance  referred  to  is  evidently  the  auto-antitoxin  we  have  met 
everywhere.  Piaget'"'  found,  moreover,  that  phagocytes  took  part  in 
the  proifHs,  while  St.  Clair  Thomson  and  Hewlett"*  emphasized  the  fact 
that  while  the  viscid  mucus  prevents  the  development  of  the  bacilli, 
the  ciliated  epithelium  promptly  secures  their  expulsion.  **The  more 
active  the  secretion  of  mucus,"  writes  Cornet,  "and  the  more  swift  the 
current,   the  more   rapidly  is  the  bacillus  eliminated." 

When  the  tubercle  bacilli  reach  beyond  the  anterior  nasal 
cavities  tliey  are  exposed  to  destruction  by  the  bacteriolytic 
action  of  mucus  and  phagocytes  of  the  pharj'-ngeal  tonsil  in  the 
naso-phanngeal  vault  and  the  faucial  tonsils.  They  penetrate 
the  crypts  of  these  organs  and  it  is  on  reaching  their  epithelial 
layer  to  enter  the  underlying  tissues  that  they  are  disintegrated. 
In  predisposed,  i.e.,  de])ilitated  subjects,  the  protective  agents — 
tlie  bacteriolytic  phagocytes  and  endogenous  antitoxin — are  in- 
clTicient,  and  the  tubercle  l)acilli  being  allowed  to  penetrate  to 
the  tonsillar  lynipliatics,  infection  occurs. 

In  some  cases  llic  (|uanliiy  of  tubercle  bacilli  destroyed  in 
tlic  j)haryiifrcal  and  faucial  tonsils  is  so  great  that  the  dead 
])acilli,  owin^  to  the  (luantity  of  phospliorus  liberated,*  pro- 
voke local  tuberculosis. 

Hehiiid  (be  nasal  cavities,  i.e..  in  the  naso-phar\'nx  and  pliarNiix. 
the  defensive  in<M-hanisni  is  of  another  order.  St.  Clair  Thomson,*"*  in 
painstaking  studies  of  tlie  snhject,  collected  1427  reported  cases  of  naso- 
])]iaryngeal  adi^noids  in  wliicli  tho  reporters,  including  Lermoyez.  Oott- 
stein.  SfcRride.  Moiirc,  Pi  Diet.  Cornil  and  other  authorities  had  exam- 
ined the  growths  niicroscoj)ically.  Histological  evidences  of  a  local 
tuhercnlons  process  were  present  in  75  instances,  i.e.,  in  5.2  per  cent. 
Tn  another  series  of  4.'M  specimens  examined  by  Ooiirc,  Broi^a.  Hugh 
A\'alsham  and  donatlian  Wriglit,  referred  to  by  St.  Clair  Thomson,  no 
evidence  of  local  tuberculosis  was  found.     This  reduces  the  average  to 

♦  Author's  confliision. 

'"3  Wurtz  and  T.tTnioypz:     C.  r.  d«'  la  Soo.  do  biol.,  9  s^rlo.  vol.  v.  p.  7.^6,  1W3 
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4  per  cent.,  but  it  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  these  growths  are 
penetrated  by  bacilli.  Indc>ed,  Milligan  and  Dieulafoy  found  that  18.2 
per  cent,  of  adenoids  were  capable  of  causing  infection  when  inoculated 
into  animals,  while  Hriegcr  found  histological  lesions  in  5  out  of  78 
cases,  and  obtaincni  one  positive  inoculation,  though  no  tubercle  bacilli 
could  be  found  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  crypts.  This  appears 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  readily  explained  when  the  numerous  phagocytes 
which  such  growths  contain  are  taken  into  account.  The  successful 
inoculations  are  due  to  the  presence  of  living,  i.e.,  undigested,  tubercle 
bacilli  derived  from  these  protective  cells,  and  the  lesions — interpreted 
from  my  standpoint — to  the  phosphorus  of  the  dead  bacilli.  This  sug- 
fnts  that  infection  through  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pharyngeal  vault 
IS  prevented  by  phagocytes.  That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
rOle  of  these  cells  in  the*  tonsils,  which  are  structurally  similar.  Recent 
investigations  indicate,  moreover,  that  in  these  lymphoid  tissues,  the 
endogenous  antitoxin  exercises  its  bacteriolytic  action  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  organism. 

Ooodale"*  found  experimentally  that  foreign  substances  were 
ingested  by  polynudcar  hMicocytcs  in  and  adjoining  the  tonsillar  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  that  while  bacteria  are  found  in  the  crypts  they 
are  absent  bc*yond  the  mucous  layer,  thus  suggesting  that  "at  the 
moment  of  entering."  the  bacteria  "encounter  comlitions  which  terminate 
their  existence."  Kayser"'-  also  observed  a  defensive  cellular  process 
between  the  epithelial  layers  and  the  tonsillar  tissues  and  that  very  little 
dust  reached  the  trachea.  Jonathan  Wright"'  discerned  an  additional 
feature  in  the  pro<*<»ss,  however:  that  pathogenic  germs  which  penetrated 
the  tonsillar  crypts  could  exercise  a  property,  r€H?ently  defined  by 
PfeifTer,  Bordet  and  others,  viz.,  that  of  provoking  in  the  tissues  with 
which  they  come  into  contact,  and  by  means  of  a  constituent  entering 
into  their  ovm  composition  or  "endotoxin,"  the  formation  of  a  Iwicterio- 
lysin  of  which  they,  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  were  themselves  the  vic- 
tims. We  have  here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  not  only  phagocytic  protec- 
tion, but  a  fluid  capable  of  disintegrating  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

If  this  dual  prote<'tive  process  prevails  in  the  |K)sterior  nasal,  or 
pharA'ngeal,  tonsil  as  well  as  in  the  faucial  tonsils,  the  disintegration  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli  should,  at  least  sometimes,  provoke  local  tuberculo- 
sis. Dieulafoy"*  considers  that  "primarj'  tuberculosis  of  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsil  occurs  with  about  double  the  frequency  of  that  of  the  faucial 
tonsils."  Cases  of-  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  latter  have  been  reported 
by  Schlenker,"*  Kruckmann,  Schreibner,"*  Orth."*  Stewart,*"  and  many 
others.  The  tonsils  are  also  frequently  involved  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. 

Tlie  protective  rAh-  carried  on  by  these  lymphoid  organs  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Jjitham,"*  by  inoculating  into  animals  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  hypertrophic*!  tonsils,  removal  from  45  otherwise  nor- 
mal children,  obtained  7  positive  results.  Again,  in  19  instances  out 
of  an  ag^egate  of  1(U  cases,  adenoid  vegetations,  removed  from  othor- 
wise  healthy  children  by  Lermoyez,"*  Gottstein,***  Brindel,*"  and  Pluder 
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amt  FJMltcr,"*  pToTakivi  tubcTinilosia  id  anunsla,  the  ohllclrcn  had  all 
Uiad  with  tutwri-ulous  jMrrnU. 

Wbiii  tlio  nose  alnne  is  used  in  breaUiitig,  the  air,  on  reach- 
ing  the  laryns,  is  prsutioally  free  of  liHcU^nn;  breatliini 
.  tbniiigli  the  mouth,  however,  deprivca  the  laryDX  of  the  protw- 
iioa  atTiinJt.'^d  hy  ttm  iihi«ii1  {ituengm  iind  tuberculosis  of  thu 
laijnx  may  he  cngraderGd  by  tubercle  bacilli  inhaled  with  the 
dwt.  This  cMiuo  vi(i-y  rarely,  howt'vcr.  The  organ  is  prw 
tocted,  when  foreign  siibrtancefl  reach  it,  as  are  the  anterinr 
nanl  cavities,  iiy  u  i-opiDua  aiijiply  of  mucus  derived  mainly 
from  the  ventriclea  of  Morgagni,  the  eecreiion  being  direetwl 
oatVard.  i.e.,  towards  the  ivsophtigus.  In  almost  all  casee,  \iuv- 
ercr,  tuberenloBis  nf  the  larynx  occnra  aa  a  complication  of 
polmonary  tuberculosis. 

Whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  initial  piitise  nf  tiik-r- 
cnloEis  of  the  larynx  is  deficient  nutrition  of  its  tissues  which 
exiata  throughont  the  entire  organism,  owing  to  depravity  rif 
tiie  adrenal  eyatem."  The  fluids,  Jyniph,  blood  and  secretions 
■  of  theac  tissues  heinjf  deficient  in  bacterio lytic  activity,  th» 
tubercle  bacilli  not  only  penetrate  the  lining  epitJielium,  but 
beiiui  niet  tliorein  i)y  uhagacytca  iue^cicat  th(UUMiiv«a  4U)  hui- 
teriolftic  ogentsi  they  miiltiply  in  the  laryngeid  tymplurtks  agd 
start  a  local  tubercular  process.  The  lesions  caused  by  inhaled 
bacilli  usually  begin  in  the  portions  of  the  larynx  most  exposed 
to  the  inspiratory  current,  the  tisanes  overlying  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  the  posterior  and  upper  surface  of  the  epiglot- 
tis.  When  a  larj-ngeal  tuberculosis  occurs  as  a'  com  plica  tion  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  tissues  of  the  interarytenoid  space, 
which  extend  over  the  arj'tenoid  cartilages,  are  usually  the  first 
affected,  the  bacilli  under  these  conditions  being  derived  from 
the  sputum,  which  the  tracheal  ciliated  epithelium  propels 
upward. 

When  voided  from  the  larynx  by  coughing  or  hawking,  the 
pulmonary  discharges  are  either  expectorated  or  swallowed,  thus 
exposing,  in  the  latter  case,  the  gastro-intestinol  tract  to  in- 
fection. 

The  pallor  of  the  Inrynftpal  tisHiiea  and  of  the  adjoining  tiuuM 
indicates  that  dpfirifnt  nutrition  prevails  here  as  elsewhere.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  treatment  of  kryngeal  tuberculosia  points  ia  the  same 
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direction,  viz.,  that  irritation,  mechanical  or  chemical,  is  beneficial: 
Thus  the  beneficial  effects  of  lactic  acid  are  greatly  enhanced  if,  while 
applying  it,  the  mucous  membrane  is  rubbed.  The  hyperemia  pro- 
duced with  its  attendant  leucoc^'tosis  is  obviously  the  main  beneficial 
agent,  the  lactic  acid  aiding  by  destroying  what  bacilli  it  reaches. 

Canes  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  have  been  reported 
by  E.  Fraenkel,  Trifiletti,"*  J.  Solis  Cohen'**  and  many  other  observers 
since.  In  some  of  these  instances  careful  examination  of  the  lungs 
showed  that  they  were  normal.  Such  instances  are  rare  in  comparison 
to  the  laryngeal  tuberculosis  that  accompanies  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  which  occurs-  in  about  35  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  The  opinion  that 
infection  by  the  sputum  can  occur  is  disputed  by  some,  but  as  C>jrnet'^ 
says,  **The  theory  of  certain  authors  that  laryngeal  tuberculosis  is  not 
due  to  contact  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  sputum,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  hematogenous  in  fact,  lacks  all  foundation  in  facf 

The  liiiman  gastric  juice  does  not  destroy  tubercle  bacilli 
ingested  witli  contaminated  milk,  meats  or  other  foods.  When 
the  germs  reach  the  intestine,  however,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
proteolytic  action  of  the  auto-antitoxin  in  the  succus  entericus, 
before  being  ingested  by  the  digestive  leucocytes.*  In  vulncn-- 
able.  I.e.,  debilitated  sul)jects,  the  succus  entericus  is  insuflB- 
ciently  active  to  affect  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli;  they  not 
only  penetrate  freely  the  intestinal  epithelium  to  the  lymphatics 
under  these  conditions,  but  they  are  ingested  living  by  the 
digestive  leucocytes.*  The  proteolytic  activity  of  these  cells 
being  also  impaired  in  vulnerable  individuals,  they  are  unable 
to  digest  all  the  bacilli  ingested  by  them  with  food-stuffs  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  thus  distribute  living  tubercle  bacilli 
germs  throughout  the  entire  body,  including  the  lungs.  (len- 
eral  infection  can  thus  occur,  through  the  intestinal  canal,  from 
two  directions:  (1)  direct  penetration  of  the  germs  through 
the  intestinal  walls,  (2)  through  the  intermediar}'  of  the  diges- 
tive leucocvtos.* 

Wesoner^"  and  others  have  contehded  that  the  gastric  juice  could 
destroy  tul)orole  bacilli,  but  the  investigations  of  Frank,'"  Fischer,"" 
Straus  and  Wurtz,'"  and  ('ad^»ar  and  Bournay***  have  shown  that  such 
was  not  the  cane,  while  Lukaszewicz"^  suggested  that  the  activity  of  the 
juice  had  some  influence  on  the  result,  since  the  feeding  of  tuberculous 
meat  from  the  one  animal  to  dogs  and  cats  would  infect  the  latter,  but 
not   the   former.     The  experimcntn  of   Carri^re'**   showed  conclusively, 
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howe\'er,  that  human  gastric  Juice  Bometimes  attenuated  the  badlli,  hat 
failed  to  kill  them.  Sibnuste  had  previouBly  suggested  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the  tubercle  bacitlua  were  uoH, 
as  in  the  case  of  cellulose  and  nuclein,  susceptible  to  digestion.  He  fonnd 
that  it  took  36  hours'  immersion  in  gastric  juice  to  deprive  the  genu 
of  their  vitality. 

This  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  infection  by  way  of  the  intestine, 
which,  according  to  Macfadyen  and  MacConkey,***  is  more  important  is 
this  particular  as  regards  tuberculosis  than  the  tonsils  or  adenoid 
growths.  Klebs^  considers  it  the  chief  avenue  of  infection,  while 
Behring*"  has  long  held  that  in  the  young  '*the  origin  of  epidemic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  in  nmn  and  the  epiaootie  pnlmonaiy  tubercnIoMi 
in  cattle,  is  througfi  an  intestinal  route.'*  A  large  number  of  esses 
in  which  fatal  infection  by  milk  had  been  clearly  traced  to  tubercuhnu 
cows  have  been  reported  bv  Oliver,*"  Stanj;^,"'  Demme,***  Hills,"*  Ernst,** 
Stalker  and  Niles,"^  teonhart,*«  Sontag,'"  Hermsdorf,""  Rich* 
Thorne,**  all  selected  from  literature  with  the  greatest  care  by  Profesflor 
Rcpp,*^^  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  who 
holds  witli  Theobald  Smith,*^  Pearson**  and  Dinwiddie**  and  others, 
that  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  is  distinctly  more  virulent  for  the 
species  of  animals  thus  far  experimented  upon  than  is  the  human 
bacillus. 

Having  poinUnl  out**^  that  the  intestinal  food-products  are  taken 
up  by  the  digestive  leucocytes  and  converted  by  them  into  tissue  ele- 
ments, I  held*^  that  these  cells  were  the  normal  agents  of  infection,  and 
that  when  they  failed  to  destroy  the  germ,  living  tubercle  bacilli  could  be 
earrie<I  from  the  intestine  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  to  other  organs.  Sims 
Woodhead***  says  that:  ''When  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  carried  into  the 
alimentary  canal  by  the  saliva,  by  food-stuffs,  etc.,  it  is  rendered  in- 
nocuous in  more  ways  than  one;  but  perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  is 
by  its  being  taken  into  the  substance  of  lymphocytes  which  make  their 
way  out  and  in  from  the  lymphoid  patches,  and  which  have  the  power 
of  taking  into  their  substance  the  tuWrclo  bacilli.  These  lymphocytes 
rcttim  with  tluMr  evil  biinlen  to  tlie  lymph-glands,  and  the  glands  assist 
in  tho  (•oni]>l('tt»  d«*stniction  of  the  Imoilli."  Cornet'**  also  says  in  this 
coniioctioii :  "Tho  hncillus  lias  tlip  jjowcr  to  ]K»m»trate  not' only  the 
intact  epithelium  ( Haumgsirten,  Dokroklouski.  and  Tschistowits<»hi.  hut 
also  the  eTitln»  wall  of  the  gut.  and  to  find  its  wav  alc»ng  tho  lymph- 
ehaiuiels  to  tin*  mesenteric  glands,  where  it  first  lK»gins  its  actual  oin»or 
(Orth,  Wesener  and  the  atithor).  This  it  aci-oni] dishes  partly  hy 
mechanical  means,  ]>artly  hy  the  ai<l  of  the  trandcring  ccUm,  and  all  'witli- 
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out  leaving  behind  a  recognizable  trace  of  its  passage.*'  Petruschky*" 
was  also  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  through  leucocytes  that  the  bronchial 
glands  were  invaded. 

The  iniportancH*  of  the  intestinal  auto-antitoxin  in  this  connection 
is  self-evident.  In' other  words,  the  power  of  the  intestinal  juices  to 
kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  (thus  arresting  their  ])owcr  to  proliferate)  is 
i*ommensurate  with  the  pro|)ortion  of  auto-antitoxin  secreted  into  the 
intestine.  As  this  dep  nds  upon  the  functional  ethciency  of  the  adrenal 
fiystem,  it  is  evident  that  hypofunction  of  this  system  predis]x)ses  the 
body  at  large  to  infection.  Such  a  condition  also  involves  general  hypo- 
nutrition.  As  Sims  \Voo<lhead'"'  savs:  "If  the  tissues  be  so  weakened 
that  their  power  of  resistance  can  be  readily  overcome  by  comparatively 
few  micro-organ i«ms  then  infiH.*tion  will  probably  follow."  This  "power 
of  resistance"  means,  from  my  stand])oint,  sufficiently  active  auto-anti- 
toxin in  all  parts  of  the  body  to  kill  germs,  i.e.,  to  paralyze  their  repro- 
ductive activity — the  great  initial  danger  in  tuberculosis. 

The  lungs  are  mainly  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  which 
reach  them,  (1)  with  the  air  through  the  respiratory  tract,  (2) 
by  phagocytes  and  lymph  derived  from  the  lymphatic  supply  of 
the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  lymphoid  tissue,  (3) 
by  phagocytes  and  lymph  derived  from  the  lymphatic  supply  of 
the  intestine. 

(1)  The  entire  bronchial  tract  is  kept  free  of  bacilli  when 
the  quantity  inhaled  is  not  excessive,  by  the  ciliated  epithelium 
which  propelj  a  current  of  mucus  towards  the  trachea  whence 
it  is  eliminated  by  way  of  the  lar^Tix.  What  organisms  fail  to 
come  into  contact  with  mucus  of  the  epithelium  (owing  to  their 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  air-stream)  however,  may  reach 
not  only  the  terminal  bronchioles,  but  also  the  alveoli  or  air- 
cells  which  are  not  })rovided  with  ciliated  epithelium.  Here, 
they  are  met  by  phagocytes  and  auto-antitoxin,  and  if  these 
bacteriolytic  agents  are  sufficiently  active,*  the  germs  are 
promptly  destroyed :  if  not,*  the  bacilli  penetrate  the  alveolar 
septa,  j)r()liferate  therein,  and  initiate  the  process  of  tubercle 
formation  previously  described. 

(2)  Infection  of  the  lungs  through  the  lymphatic  system 
may  be  provoked  by  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  penetrated  the 
epithelium  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  or  invaded  the  tissues  proper 
of  the  j)haryngeal  or  faucial  tonsils  owing  to  deficient  bacterio- 
lytic activity  of  the  phagocytes  of  these  organs.  Once  in  the 
lymphatics  adjoining  the  latter,  the  bacilli  can  proliferate 
freely  since  iMiijdi  is  poor  in  all  three  of  the  constituents  of 
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•oto-aiititoxiii,  and  Dt-pwinlly  m  niircnnxidiue  hecauM^  of  (be 
■bMnce  at  nd  ctirpustlfii.*  The,v  iuvadie  in  turn  oil  the  l;m- 
phstie  gbmda  of  the  nedc  down  to  the  ii)tper  pnrt  of  the  tlioru 
«&d  tbeoce  th«  Ijrondiiul  gUnds.  Ah  the  lymph  of  thwH!  gliuiiii 
nltimttely  WmIich  tlie  right  and  left  iyniplialic  duel*  lo  Iw 
poured  ioto  th«  subclavian  veins,  aiiil  thencff  into  the  superior 
rtOM  mm  end  Iho  right  heart,  it  finBlly  reaches  all  parts  iif  tho 
limgk  Having  multipliod  in  an  cxcclU^nt  cuUurc-iluld,  the 
lymph,  the  tnbercli^  bnt^illi  arc  thus  transported  bv  vencne 
blood — in  vhicii  thuy  suffer  no  injury — to  ail  ihv  pnlvaaiMTj 
alTeolL* 

(3.)  Infection  of  the  lungs  throu^  h-mpbatio  paths  m»v 
■Jao  oocor  by  tuhoruk-  hairilli  derived  from  thi>  intestinal  iMnal, 
i.e.,  with  the  lencorytc^  and  fats  that  enter  the  lactL'als  and  s^m 
thereafter  the  thoracic  duct.  With  tlio  chylt-  of  tht  lutter  theae 
tubercle  bacilU  are  also  transported  to  the  subclavian  vein  and 
thecnce  to  the  mticrior  vena  unva  end  the  right  hcflrt,  whmcc 
tiiey  are  dUtributed  with  the  venous  blood  to  all  the  pulmonarv 
alTaolL* 


1^  the  MOM 

BlTMll  thetnselvei,  thousb  the  ao«l-psrtic1«s  progrwlrely  dcerwuK  m 
theite  cavities  are  reached.  "The  ciliated  epithelium,  which  is  a  powrrfol 
a  ill  in  removing  foreign  bodies,  is  absent  in  the  alreoH,"  bbtb  thU 
author,  "ho  that  these  latter  form  a  sort  o(  storehouse  (or  the  dust 
particlea" — and  therefore,  for  vhat  tubercle  bacilli  happen  to  be  in  the 

The  opposite  doctrine,  that  the  baeilH  reach  the  lungs  through  the 
l.vniphatirs,  has  not  gained  support  because  it  involved  the  conclusioD  that 
the  germs  and  the  phagocytes  containing  them  had  to  travel  against 
the  Irmph  current  from  the  bronchial  glands  to  the  pulmonary  tissues, — 
a  dubious  proposition.  Bj  the  normal  oaths  I  submit  in  the  t«xt,  how- 
ever, the  lymphatic  ehnnnela  are  not  only  in  direct  cointnunication  with 
the  alveoli,  but  the  germs  or  phagocytes  containing  them  follow  the 
direction  of  the  streams  to  the  latter,  from  begining  to  end,  and  land, 
unharmed,  precisely  where  the  tubercles  are  found,  the  external  aspect 
of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  partitions  between  the  alveolar  recesses. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  infection  through  the  lymphatics,  whether  the 
bacilli  enter  the  body  by  the  respiratory  or  intestinal  tracts,  assumes 
a  leading  position  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  Cornet  overlocto 
the  fact  that  miners,  stone-cutters,  etc..  work  year  after  year  in  an  atma«- 
phere  literally  befogged  witli  dust,  and  that  under  such  oonditions  the 
penetration  of  particles  to  the  alveoli  is  not  surprising.     A  sound  eoni' 

C risen  could  only  be  established  if  dust  composed  entirety  of.tuberrle 
[■illi  were  also  inhaled  during  correspondingly  prolonged  periods.    The 
first  condition  in  seldom  if  ever  aatiafled;    the  second,  therefore,  loses 

*  Aitthor'a  fonftuiiion. 
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all  weiglit.  St.  Clair  Thomson^^  contends  that  ''all  our  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  all  the  laws  of  probability  are  opposed  to  the  possibility 
of  a  germ  successfully  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
upper  air  tract,  the  mucus  spread  out  for  it  to  adhere  to,  the  phagocytes 
in  readiness  to  slay  it  and  the  waving  armies  of  ciliated  epithelium  in 
constant  action  to  expel  it."  Nor  are  tubercle  bacilli  ubiquitous  hosts 
of  the  respiratory  tract  as  is  the  pneumococcus.  Both  Beco'*^  and  Boni*" 
found  that  although  the  latter  and  many  other  organisms  were  present 
in  normal  lungs,  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  never  present.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  wafted  directly  from  the  external  air  to  the  alveoli  to  cause  infec- 
tion, without  once  coming  into  contact  with  bronchial  walls  which  when 
the  terminal  bronchioles  are  reached  are  but  three  to  four-tenths  of  a 
millimeter  apart!  It  is  self-evident  that  the  number  of  germs  that  reach 
the  alveoli  directly  under  such  conditions  must  be  80  small  that  even 
the  local  defenses  of  a  weakling  suffice  to  annihilate  them. 

The  lymphatic  path  from  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucosa  and  the 
pharyngeal  and  faucial  tonsils  to  the  bronchial  glands  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  path  thence  by  way  of  the  subclavian,  the  superior  vena 
cava  and  the  heart,  to  which  1  refer,  is  in  accord  with  elementary 
anatomical  knowledge.  This  applies  likewise  to  the  connection  between 
the  intestines  and  the  thoracic  auct.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  however, 
whether  tubercle  bacilli  can  occur  in  the  lymph  or  chyle  stream  of  the 
latter.  This  was  demonstrated  recently  by  Nicolas  and  Descos,***  who 
found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  after  feeding 
dogs  with  soup  to  which  they  had  added  these  germs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  involves  as  a 
general  prineij)le  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  endotoxin  of  the 
specific  pathogenic  organism,  Koch's  bacillus,  not  only  does  not 
provoke  (owing  to  its  identity  as  a  normal  component  part  of 
the  tissues,  phosphorus)  a  reaction  of  the  adrenal  system,  but 
that  it  contains  also  a  poison  which  depresses  the  latter.*  Its 
ravages  proceed  unchecked,  unmolested,  until  a  secondary  infec- 
tion, exciting  tlie  test-organ,  counteracts  the  paresis  produced  by 
the  tubercular  poison  and  enforces,  as  it  were,  a  reaction  of 
the  adrenal  svstem — but  too  late,  unfortunately,  to  arrest  the 
lethal  trend.*  The  indicatiolis  are,  therefore,  to  administer,  at 
the  earliest  moment,  even  though  the  diagnosis  he  uncertain, 
agents  which  stimulate  tlie  test-organ,  i.e.,  the  defensive  prop- 
erties of  the  adrenal  system,  with  sufficient  vigor  to  destroy  the 
germ  and  its  endotoxin.* 

This  applies  of  course  only  to  cases  in  which,  unlike  the  many 
instances  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  spontaneous  cure  does  not 
occur.  In  these  instances  (those  in  which  en'dence  is  afforded  post- 
mortem that  tuberculotis  lesions  have  at  some  time  existed)  the  curative 
process  is  essentially  local,  i.e.,  similar  to  that  following  burns,  injuries, 
etc.,  and  irrespective  of  any  intervention  of  the  adrenal  system. 

•  Author'/*  ronrJuftion. 
*•«  St.    Clalr   Thomson :     Lor.    cit. 
»"  Beoo:    Aroh.  de  m^^d.,   vol.  xl.  p.  317.  1899. 
>»nonJ:    Df'Ut.    Archlv  f.   kiln.    Med.,    Bd.    Ixix.   8.   542,   1901. 
'•Nicolas  and  Donros:    Jour,   de  physiol.  et  de  path.   g*n.,   vol.   Iv,   p.  910l 
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Agents  Which  Cause  the  Destruction  of  the 
'R'BEucLE  Bacillus  and  its  Endotoxin. — Tlie  endotoxin  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  owing  to  the  phosphorus  it  contains,  sup- 
j)lies  an  active  intermediary  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  germ 
itself  when  it  penetrates  the  arterial  blood,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  adrenoxidase  in  the  latter.*  The  affinity  of  phospiiorus 
for  oxygen  being  very  marked,  the  germ  is  at  once  attacked  in 
the  blood-stream;  its  main  endotoxin  is  converted  either  into 
phosphoric  acid,  a  benign  and  eliminable  product  excreted  in 
the  urine;  or,  the  sodium  of  the  plasma  aiding,  into  sodium 
j)hosphate.*  Tubercle  bacilli  are  not,  therefore,  found,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  blood,*  though  a  protective  covering  protects  them 
to  a  certain  extent  even  in  this  highly  oxygenized  medium. 

Ample  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  tubercle  bacilluH  is  rich  in 
nucleo-])rotei(l — a  body  rich  in  phosphorus — has  been  submitted. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  protected,  according  to  Ehrlich,  by  a  resist- 
ing CH?I  I -membrane  which  accounts  for  its  resistance  to  stjiins.  \Mien 
the  blood  is  poor  in  oxygen,  as  in  pre-agonal  states,  or  when  the  ''vitality" 
is  very  low,  as  in  some  general  infections,  it  can  also  api>ear  in  the  blood, 
where  it  has  been  found  by  Wechselbaum,  Meisels,  Lustig,  Rutimeyer, 
Sticker  and  others.'**  That  thoy  are  present  only  temporarily,  however, 
and  only  when  they  suddenly  invade  the  blood  in  great  numbers,  has  been 
emphasiz(>d  by  the  searching  investigations  of  Lipari  and  IxHiato,"'  who 
found  that  the  bacillus  was  in  reality  present  at  no  stage  of  the  disease 
in  this  fluid.  Nor  did  thev  find  it  in  the  blood  of  animals  in  which 
tubercle  bacilli  had  l)ecn  injected  intravenously.  This  applies  likewise 
to  the  j)r(>lif«*ratit)n  n'  those  fj;enus.  Cornet,"'-  in  fact,  states  that  "the 
tiiherc'le  hacilhis  is  not  a  blood  bacterium  and  does  not  grow  in  the 
blood."  This  attests  also  to  a  radical  dilTerence  from  rxtm  corporc  or 
shed  blood  wliicli,  as  shown  by  Koch,  is  the  best  of  culture  media. 

Tlie  fact  tliat  tlie  tubercle  hacillus  is  readily  destroyed  in 
the  ])l()<)(l-streaiii  ])ro])c*r  acoouiits  for  its  rapid  proliferation 
in  the  lyin])liatics,  especially  in  'those  of  the  respiratory  or 
intestinal  tracts,  through  which  infection  occurs,  since  the 
lyni])li  contains  no  red  corjniscles  and  hut  little  adrenoxidase.* 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  therefore,  an  important 
indication  besides  destruction  of  the  <xernis  is  to  prevent  their 
proliferation  in  lymphatic  vessels  and  ^rlands.  These  two  ends 
are  met  l>y  increasing?  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  svs- 
tem,  sinc(*  the  I'csultin.iX  increase  of  adrenoxidase  in  theJ)]ood  hy 
au<rmentin.ij:  <rreatly  its  oxygenizing  power  causes   (1)   a  direct 


•  Author's  cuiwhislon. 
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destruction  of  the  tissue  bacilli  that  are  not  encapsulated  (in 
tubercles)  and  hastens  local  repair;  and  (2)  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  auto-antitoxin,  which,  owing  to  the  accompanying 
leucocytosis,  augments  tlie  phagocytic  activity  not  only  of  the 
blood,  but  of  the  I}'mphatic  system.* 

Iodine  is  an  efficient  agent  in  this  connection.  Not  only 
does  it  actively  stimulate  the  test-organ  and  through  it  cause 
an  increase  of  adrenoxidase,  auto-antitoxin,  and  thyroidase  in 
the  blood  and  promote  leucocytosis  (and  therefore  phagocytosis), 
but  it  likewise  increases  the  vulnerability  of  the  bacilli  to  the 
phagocytes  of  the  blood  and  Ivinphatic  system  by  increasing  the 
sensitizing  power  of  the  plasma  and  lymph.*  The  patient  should 
be  given  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  of  potassium  iodide  immediately 
after  meals,  in  a  glassful  of  water.  In  some  cases,  this  suffices  to 
develop  after  a  few  days  a  slight  febrile  reaction,  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  100°  and  102°  F.  (37.8°  and  38.9°  C), 
with  an  increase  of  cough,  freer  expectoration — the  sputa  show- 
ing bacilli  in  some  instances,  although  these  were  absent  before 
— and  greater  distinctness  of  the  physical  signs.  This  indicates 
that  the  curative  process  has  begun.*  If  these  signs  fail  to 
apjMjar  the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  by  2  grains  (0.13 
gm.)  every  other  day  until  10  grains  (0.6  gm.)  are  reached. 
If  at  this  time  the  reaction  does  not  occur  (which  is  seldom  the 
case  when  no  diagnostic  error  has  been  made)  iodine  should  in 
addition  be  introduced  either  by  inunction  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, resorting  to  either  of  the  methods  indicated  below. 

If  the  remedy  is  not  well  borne,  or  if  distinct  progress  is 
not  made,  more  vigorous  drugs,  viz.,  thyroid  extract  or  mer- 
curv,  are  indicated.* 

Joneph  Walsh/**  of  the  Phipps  Tnfltitute,  states  that  "the  only 
specific  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  tiiherculosis  is  iodine."  The 
power  of  this  halof^en  to  increase  funeral  metabolism  has  been  reviewed 
at  length  under  **  Iodine."  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  That  it 
affects  pulmonary  morbid  processes  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in 
dogs,  injwtions  of  io<line  have  l)een  found  to  increase  markedly  the 
bronchial  secretion.  Indeed,  Sticker  and  subsequently  Vetlesen'**  found 
that  small  doses  of  potassium  imlide  (one  tablespoonful  of  Wj  P<*r 
cent,  solution,  t.i.d.)  caused  the  appearance  of  rAles  strictly  limited  to 
the  pulmonary'  areas  where  ttibercular  lesions  were  likely  to  appear 
After  two  or  tliree  days  the  cough  is  somewhat  increased  and  the  expec 


•  Author's  ronrluftifm. 
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ikiiig  down  Hta^  may  be  impravisl  rpry  mi 
bf  tblm  Bwtkod  ot  toaatmam  und  can  Bnuietimea  he  cured.  A  tAbkaimwi- 
ful  of  11m  toUowIng  mlldnr*-  ia  rubbed  into  the  insidr  ot  the  thigh*  uul 
anna  bafera  latiriM  at  ai^t :  R  Eurupbun,  1  drHrhni  14  kw.);  oil  of 
TCa(^  1  dim}  oU  w  aniaa,  1  drnchm  14  gm.)  ;  olive  oil,  2^  ounces  I'j 
^.j.  Wfcf**"!  tiN  tagkn*  trvntMl  with  bay-nim  on  riiting  eliminaln 
bU  odor,  lodMbrm  baa  alu)  bwn  ri.i<uiiiiDei)ili>d  by-  D>ir«utbrrg.  lUnaHD. 
DeSbaai,  Knopl^  Itawell,  Rii«>cl[  ond  tithura.  Plick,  howeicT,  prefcn 
atmpban* 

lUnatntiu  more  po!nt«dly  the  ejrerts  I  attribute  to  tha  hUm 
of  Iodine  upon  t£e  odn-nal  system,  huwevpr,  i«  a  paper  by  Geo.  A.Braw^ 
wbo  amplojad  a  ao-lutioK  compoiieil  a(  precipital^  iodoform  1 96  nm  a^ 
L)  100  nnliw  <a.6  gm.|;  125  minimti  (T.T  e.c.)  ot  glymria;  anibalil 
aeid  A  mblma  <0.3  lm:.);  boiled  distilled  water  300  mtnimH  (tt  &&). 
TUa  aolntion  la  Bterilized  and  injeoted  after  cleansing  the  «Uh  wmi 
tnt^Bg  H  wltb  atliyl  chloride.  In  pulmonary  caarai  £4  minima  (1.4  «A) 
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jertod,"  and  that  it  occurs  with  a  rife  tf  MMMnUwm    In  ■  <liaTt  he  - 
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irtcrraae  of  appetite,  and  gain  of  ftimh  and  itrength.  The  curatiTe 
pToceaa  in  a,  cutaneous  tubercle  is  described  aa  follows:  "There  is  a  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  llrst  twelve  hours,  and  by  twenty-four  hours  one 
notices  a  yellow  spot  in  the  center  of  the  tubercle,  and  almost  complete 


depletion  of  the  inrtammatory  products  in  the  skin  around  the  tubercle. 
The  skin  become^  soft  and  pliable.  By  the  end  of  four  days  the  yellow 
spot  becomes  a  crust,  is  absorbed  or  talis  out  and  leaves  s  small  ulcer. 


which  soon  heals  over  and  eventually  bleaches  out  aa  scar  tissue." 

Iodine  is  now  preferred  by  most  clinicians.  It  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  Potain,  Durante  andother  European  antboritica,  and  in  this 
country  by  Ingraham,  Knapp,  Fleisberg  and  othera.  Ainong  tiie  mon 
efficacious  methods,  those  of  Mellor  Tyson,  of  Croftan  may  he  mentioned. 
T.  Mellor  Tyson"*  has  used,  in  a  large  number  of  oses,  at  the 
Bush  Hospital,  an  iodole  composed  of  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  of  iodine  to 
the  ounce  of  olive  oil,  one  drachm  (4  gms.)  of  which  was  rubbed  into 
the  skin  three  times  a  day,  the  dose  Ming  gradually  increased  to  one- 
half  ounce  f.i.d.  The  patients  also  received  Vs  grain  (0.0026  gm.) 
strychnine  (.i,rf.,  nourishing  food  and  were  out-of-doors  considerably. 
In  the  advanced  cases  the  improve«ient  was  only  temporary,  but  in  the 
incipient  ones  it  continued  as  long  as  the  patients  were  under  observation. 
The   improvement  covered  general   conditions,   strength,   weight,  cough, 

■"E.   F.  Wells:    Jour.  Ainer.   Met.   Aasoc.,  Feb.  4,  ISM. 

'"FllcK:    IMd..  July  31.  1897. 

■"Geo.   A.   Brownr    MoDtreal  MeJ.  Jour,  Apr.,  IMS. 
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expectoration,  dyspncBa,  appetite,  and  even  physical  signs.  In  some  of 
the  incipient  cases  the  cough  and  expectoration  disappeared  entirely, 
while  in  others  they  diminished  gradually;  the  greatest  change  in  the 
physical  signs  was  a  diminution  in  intensity  in  the  abnormal  breathing 
sounds.  The  previously  harsh  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular  sound 
became  soft  ana  the  expiratory  sound  seemed  to  be  less  marked.  Rflles 
that  were  heard  over  the  affected  area  seemed  to  be  markedly  diminished 
and  in  some  cases  to  disappear  altogether. 

As  Croftan^**  states,  accurate  dosage  is  essential,  as  large  doses 
aggravate  while  too  small  dos^s  prove  inefficient.  In  a  report  of  27 
selected  cases,  19  of  which  had  circumscribed  areas  of  infection,  treated 
by  means  of  iodipin  injections  and  which  gave  results  ^'sufficiently 
striking  to  warrant  an  optimistic  view** — though  not  conclusive — pro- 
fuse sweats,  some  pyrexia,  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  hypochondria  were 
observed  in  some  instances.  Beginning  with  one  drop  of  iodipin  dis- 
solved in  one-half  drachm  (2  c.c.)  of  sterilized  oi!,  one  drop  was  added 
to  the  dose  each  day,  the  dosage  being  regulated  by  the  effect.  As  soon 
as  improvement  became  apparent  the  dose  was  continued  30  to  60  days. 
If  insufficient  it  was  increased  drop  by  drop,  not  exceeding  60  minims 
(  c.c).  Croftan  regards  incipient  tuberculosis  one  of  the  most  easily 
cured  of  bacterial  diseases. 

Certain  cases,  those  in  which  there  is  marked  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  soft  palate  above  the  uvula, 
patients  with  auburn  hair,  or  in  a  word,  cases  in  which  the  vital 
process  is  markedly  hypoactive,  are  rapidly  benefited  by  thyroid 
extract  in  3-grain  (0.2  gm.)  doses  after  meals,  gradually  in- 
creased to  5  grains  (0.3  gm.).*  Such  doses  increase  the  gen- 
eral nutrition,  and  activate  the  defensive  process  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  preparations  of  iodine.*  Thyroid  extract  is  also 
indicated  when  iodine  or  the  iodides  are  not  well  borne  by  the 
patient.* 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  thyroid  extract  was  employed 
first  by  myself.  In  the  dose  mentionc^d  in  the  text  its  use  has  never 
given  rise  to  untoward  effects.  In  incipient  cases,  in  which  the  physi- 
cal signs  are  clearly  marked,  the  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  very 
rapidly.  In  one  of  my  cases,  a  tall  man  weighing  170  pounds,  the  loss 
of  weight.  45  pounds  in  eight  months,  was  at  once  checked,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  had  regained  10  pounds.  lie  is  now  in  perfect  health  and  his 
cough  has  completely  disappeared.  Thyroid  extract  is  quite  as  effective 
in  tuberculosis  of  organs  other  than  the  lungs — proWded  the  doses  used 
be  not  t(K)  large.     It  is  not  indicated  in  the  third  stage. 

Klphn""  used  thyroid  extract  to  counteract  the  achylia  gastrica  of 
tuberculosis.  Not  only  did  it  prove  effective,  but  the  author  cites  two 
cases  in  wliich  "the  weight  increased  markedly  as  a  result  of  the  thyroid." 
The  evidence  is  all  the  stronger  in  that  the  author  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  benefiting  tlie  general  disease  proper.  We  have  seen  that  Morin 
(1895)  noted  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  in  a  large  proportion  of  consump- 
tive's— a  fact  which  in  itself  accounts  for  the  beneficial  effects  I  have 
obsened. 


•  Author' ff  CftncluHion. 
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Mercurials,  we  have  seen,  are  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
adrenal  system,  the  efficacy  in  syphilis  being  due  to  this  prop- 
erty.* Calomel  has  been  considered  by  some  quite  as  efficacious 
in  tuberculosis  as  mercurials  are  in  syphilis.  Small  tonic  doses 
should  alone  be  used  and  mercurialism  be  strictly  avoided.  The 
biniodide  of  mercury,  ^/jg  grain  (0.004  gm.J  three  times  daily 
is  a  safer  preparation  than  calomel  in  this  connection  and  is 
equally  effective.* 

Stuart,  Shattuck  and  Bowditch"'-  coincide  in  the  view  that  if 
every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  treated  with  mercury  and 
potassium  iodide  more  might  be  cured.  Edelheit''*  obtained  very  favor- 
able results  from  the  use  of  calomel  both  in  tuberculosis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia and  attributes  his  results  mainly  **to  the  property  calomel 
possesses  of  stimulating  organic  changes  and  the  vitality  of  all  mucous 
membranes,  including  those  of  the  respiratory  tract."  The  beneficial 
results  were  especially  marked  in  the  chronic  type,  and  much  less  so 
in  acute  and  subacute  caies.  He  administers  it  in  pill  form: 
3  Calomel,  0.6  gm.  (10  grs.);  beechwood  creosote,  2  gins.  (30  grs J ; 
balsam  tolu,  C  gms.  (90  grs.)  ;  extract  of  calamus  and  powdered  cala- 
mus, of  each  enough  to  make  00  pills,  6  of  which  are  to  be  taken  daily. 
Giampietro"'  also  reported  a  number  of  cases  cured  by  calomel,  which 
he  considers  as  much  of  a  specific  in  tuberculosis  as  it  is  in  syphilis. 
Other  clinicians  have  found  mercury  of  great  value  in  tuberculosis. 
Miquel  and  Rueff,^'*  Martell"*  and  others  who  obtained  favorable  results 
by  using  it  in  the  form  of  spray,  ascribe  the  benefit  to  antisepsis;  but 
sprays  only  reach  bacteria  that  are  being  eliminated.  It  was  the  result 
— interpreted  from  my  standpoint —  of  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  system 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  absorbed. 

A(;knts  WiiKii  Enjiaxce  the  Xutkition  and  the  Pro- 
TiXTiVE  KrFiciHNcY  OF  THE  LuNGS. — Crcosoie  is  a  vahiahle 
remedy  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  tuberculosis,  excepting 
those  cases  in  wliicli  the  asthenia  is  to  any  degree  marked.*  lu 
therapeutic  d(^ses  it  ex(M"tes  the  test-organ,  tlnis  increasing  tlie 
volume  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  hlood,  and  simultaneously  do- 
])resses  the  sym{)athetic  centers.*  The  arterioles  being  dilated, 
an  excess  of  blood  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  is  admitted  into  all 
capillaries,  including  those  of  the  diseased  area,  and  tlie  cura- 
tive i)rocess  is  hastened.*  The  most  satisfactory  preparation  is 
the  creosote  carhonnie.  which  does  not  distuib  the  stomach  even 
in  large  doses,  when  given  during  meals — half  way  between 
soup  and  d(»ss(»rt — and  in  capsules,  which  carry  the  drug  safely, 


♦  Auihur'x  itnuhtsinn. 

'"'DowdiUh:     Boston  Med.   and  Surg.  Jour.,  Dec.   20,   1889. 

''•J  EdfUi.Mt:    Wieiur  Klinik,  Bd.  xxii.  S.  259.  189.1. 

'"^  Gianipietro:    Gazz.   dpgli   Ospcd.,    vol.   xvi,   p.    1467,   1895. 

'7*  Mlquol   and   Ruoff:     Lanoot,    Nov.   3,   1888. 

175  Marten :     Wiener  med.    Woch.,    Bd.    xxxlx.    S.   55.   1889. 
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though  it  is  a  thick,  oily  liquid.     Beginning  with  5  drops  three 
times  a  day,  the  dose  can  be  increased  gradually  to  40  drops. 

The  beneficial  elfect  of  creosote  carbonate  is  increased  and 
any  tendency  to  depress  is  counteracted  by  giving  with  eacli  dose 
and  in  separate  capsules,  2  grains  (0.13  gra.)  of  thyroid  gland,* 
The  two  agents  can  also  be  given  to  asthenic  cases.*  The  addi- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  thy- 
roidase  in  the  blood,  also  enhances  its  sensitizing  action  upon 
tlie  bacteria  (as  opsonin) — a  property  which  creosote  only  pro- 
cures when  given  in  Yery  large  doses.* 

I  showed  in  the  section  on  creosote  that  it  could  markedly  depress 
both  the  8\Tnpathetic  and  vaHomotor  centers.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
preparations  available^ are  not  always  pure,  accounts  for  the  cases  in 
which  untoward  effects  have  been  noted.  Stoerk"*  taught  that  when  it 
caused  nausea  or  vomiting,  it  would  do  harm.  This  is  an  excellent 
guiding  s\'mptoni,  since  it  indicates  gastric  dilation  and  asthenia;  but 
from  my  viewpoint  this  condition  indicates  that  the  use  of  creosote 
should  be  preceded  for  a  time  by  a  course  of  thyroid  extract  or  iodine, 
to  overcome  the  general  asthenia.  After  two  or  three  weeks  the  creo- 
sote is  well  borne.  Since  I  have  used  creosote  carbonate  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  even  tlie  largest  dose  mentioned  has  never  caused  the 
least  gastric  disturbance.  Chaumicr'"  gave  from  10  to  20  gms.  (150 
to  300  minims)  daily  without  causing  the  least  gastric  disturbance. 
The  true  contraindications  are  marked  fever  or  tendency  to  repeated 
haemoptysis. 

The  great  r6le  tliat  creosote  plays  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Bouchard,  in  1877,  needs.no  emphasis. 

f^trychnine  causes  efTects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  creo- 
sote, but  through  a  different  mechanism.  It  stimulates  the 
test-organ  and  increases  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the 
blood ;  but  it  excitt»8  also  the  vasomotor  center  and  by  provoking 
constriction  of  all  arteries,  causes  a  larger  volume  of  blood  rich 
in  auto-antitoxin  to  circulate  in  the  capillaries,  including  those 
of  the  diseased  area.*  Beginning  with  ^/jjo  grain  (0.0005  gm.) 
three  tinus  daily,  the  dose  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  drug  are  noted,  when  the  dose  is  no 
longer  increased.  Strychnine  is  now  used  mainly  as  a  tonic 
along  with  other  drugs,  especially  iodine.  It  should  not  be  given 
witli  cruosote,  however,  since  it  antagonizes  its  effects  on  the  vas- 
cular centers.*  AdrenaJ  (/land  ',]  grains  (0.13  gm.)  added  to 
each  dose  of  tliyroid  and  crtH)sote  carbonate,  in  a  capsule,  may  be 
employed  instead. 

*  Author' M  convluftinn. 

^'•Stoerk:     Arrhlv  f.   Laryn.  u.  Rhin..   Bd.  I,   S.   208.  1893-M. 

**•  Chaumler:     La  ni^doclnc  moderne,  Nov.   16,  1895. 
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STAv 


»[»rl^il   a   c-ane  rur<>il   hv    this  drug  ait  nuln 
umviKlB  it  bi^hlf,  and  raist^a  thr  dmc  trvm 
'      "         ""'  "'      ph;si^tiglc«l  •^»ct»  »r» 
iuLtiius  it  at  tlui  pciinL 
■agli.      Feiran'*"   Illirwise 
',  F.  Milroy,'"  wbo  lias  used  it  connderablji'  '■•ith 
HW  oMMt  gimtl^riii^  rcsiiltii,"  iiistuiiifl  IV|>ii«r's  teai^liing  that  liuccvu  "U 
ifclwiillMt  npoB  Its  iii1nLitiJ>1r!iti<iii  ill  llic  mii\iiniini  ph,v^iologimt  dow.^ 

DigitaKt  is  hi^y  baufidml  b  Atttoiie  cwea,  aqwaaBf 
when  tibe  hent  is  dfltted  owing  to  hjptMctmty  of  tiie  i 
Byntem.*  Not  <mly  does  it  rtimnUta  pwraiiuHjr  fiie  i 
.center  and  gieBtlj  incnue  tlw  quantify  of  cnttHUttHoiiB  h 
the  blood,  bnt  the  dinot  wtion  of  the  jnenand  adreDal  wen- 
tkm  on  the  right  rentricle,  by  ingnuoting  fite  oantnctOe  pomr 
of  die  Utter,  caoeei  tiie  blood  to  be  difllrfbulcd  witii  mom  v^or 
tiironghottt  both  tongs,  including  the  diwMed  uxtm.*  D^ 
ttOitu.  %  gnin  (0.008  gm.),  gitdtu%  tnereMod  to  ^  gtsin 
(0.016  gm.)  twice  daily  during  meala  if  pvoi  aloae^  or  imn  hilf 
tiuae  doHB  if  given  wiUi  other  adrenal  atimolant^  is  of  groat 
nine  in  the  due  of  eaaee  mattuned.* 

la  the  Arrt  TCluBw"  I  ateted  Oat  "mafeMH  oi  ttB  i4U  wbUt 
■•  a  nanit  of  MpntaMl  tandUai^  !■  aa  hwpnatowt  mttot  la  tf 
pathocniMli,"  ud  al»<*  Oat  alwdnte  lBtMi%  of  tts  a 
u  "a  •«••  ffwa  NOW  e<  perfiat  inuamil^  agtftrt  p  ' 
i^  Bgaiiwt  tke  iBtroMoa  of  patlwgrMle  gvnu  a        . 
ticularly  the  tubercle  bacillun)   in  the  circulatlona  not  oalf  of  the  lungs, 
but  also  of  the  intestioes."     In  a  recrnt  paper,  Stow™  kddiiced  conaider- 


w  n  mm  ipiwwww  ^mest  ib  oa 
»  lBtMi%  of  tts  adraal  qrilM 
J  atfirt  pdmamitr  tiAcnuori^ 
■lo  gntu  of  any  Idad  (aad  par 


a^mia  of  the  blood,  mhatever  (key  may  be,  an  rarely  followed  l^ 
phthisie  piilmonalia,  or  if  this  previously  exiflted,  they  exert  >  mla- 
tary  eifect  ujion  it,  and  that  the  reverse  eonditiona  frequently  are  fol- 
lowed by  pulmonary  tuberculosia,"  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
original  for  the  data  presented,  which  fully  austain  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced  several   years   earlier,   pointing  out   also   the   identity  and  the 


eases  mentioned  is  Merck  s  German,  which  is  uniform  in  ita  action. 

The  influence  of  high  aliitudes  on  the  preTention  and  care 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  concomitant  action  of 
some  of  the  factors  referred  to  above,*  The  atmosphprie  pres- 
sure being  reduced  proportionally  with  the  altitude,  the  volmne 
of  oxygen   per  cubic   foot  of  air  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

tM.  Has-.  Dec.,  inc 

.   Med.  Ahoc..  Oct.  10.  IMS. 


I.  Scl.,  Oct,  KOI. 


'■'  W.  F. 

Milroy: 
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In  order  to  insure  adequate  oxygenation,  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  is  (physiologically)  increased,  and  the  proportion  of 
oxyhffimoglobin  (adrenoxidase)  likewise.  The  contractions  of 
the  heart  and  vessels  being  more  vigorous  and  numerous,  more 
blood,  richer  in  adrenoxidase,*  circulates  through  the  lungs  in 
a  given  time  than  at  a  lower  altitude.  The  conditions  that 
exist  under  the  influence  of  digitalis  arc  thus  reproduced,  viz., 
the  lungs  are  more  actively  immunized  during  health  and 
disease.* 

OufH)f-door  life,  i.e.,  living  in  the  open  air  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible all  the  time,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  themselves  remedial,  the  latter  by 
affording  the  adrenal  secretion  as  it  passes  the  alveoli  to  become 
converted  into  adrenoxidase,*  a  volume  of  oxygen  which  tlie 
partially  reduced  air  of  a  room  does  not  afford.  The  balcony, 
roof,  or  garden  of  a  residence  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  this 
connection,  warm  clothing  and  shelter  from  wind  and  rain 
being  about  the  only  precautions  indicated.  The  breathing  of 
cold  air  is  not  hurtful,  day  or  night,  as  a  given  volume  of  cold 
air  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  same  volume  of  warm  air. 

That  the  pul»e-rate,  the  rate  and  depth  of  respirations  and  the 
vigor  of  the  cardiac  contractions  are  increased  in  high  altitudes  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  fact  that  the  respiratory  exchange  is  actually 
increased  was  shown  hy  Bdrgi.'**  The  augmentation  of  red  corpuscles 
corresponds  with  the  altitude;  thus  Huggard,^  in  a  table,  gives  among 
others  the  following  comparative  observations:  Sea  level,  4,974,000 
(Laache);  Zurich,  411  meters,  5,752,000  (Stierlin) ;  Davos,  1560 
meters,  6,551.000  (Ktindig);  Arosa,  1800  meters,  7,000,000  (Egger) ; 
Cordilleras,  4392  meters,  8,000,000  (Viault).  Comparative  experiments 
at  Basle  (266  meters)  and  Davos  (1560  meters),  by  Jaquet  and  Suter,"^ 
showed,  moreover,  that  in  rabbits  "the  entire  quantity  of  blood  was 
greater  by  14.8  per  cent,  in  the  Davos  than  in  the  Basle  rabbits." 
H^uggard  also  states  that  "the  hsemoglobin  usually  increases  in  amount." 
De  Saussure***  observed  in  hi^h  altitudes  "a  kind  of  fever  produced  by 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration,  which  quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
blood." 

Space  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  many  devices  that 
have  l)een  proposed  to  insure  adequate  out-of-door  life  and  yet  protect 
the  patient  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Considerable  valu- 
able information  on  the  subjoct  will  be  founa  in  a  recently-published 
work  by  J.  B.  Huber,  of  New  York,  on  "Consumption  and  Civilization," 

Agents  Which  Cause  DESTRrcTiON  of  the  Tuberclr 
Bacilli  Indirectly. — The  beneficial  effeets  of  tuberculin  are 


•  Author' H   rnnrh*Miim. 

'"BflfKl:     Arrh.    f.    Anat.    u.    Phys.,    Physiol.    Abth..   S.    509,    1900. 

'••HuKjrard:     "Handb.  of  ClImatoIoKy."  p.   127.   1906. 

"^  Jaqupt  and   Sut*T:     Correg.   f.   nchweltzer  Aertte,   Bd.   xxviii,   S.   104,   1898. 

*"de  Saussure:    Cited  by  Huggard:    hoc.  cit. 
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indirect  in  that  this  substance  depresses  the  test-organ.  It 
provokes  a  fall  of  the  opsonic  index  which  lasts  from  a  few  hours 
to  two  weeks.  This  is  due  to  the  depressing  action  it  has  upoa 
the  test-organ,  wliich  entails  a  corresponding  decrease  of  adren- 
oxidase  in  the  blood.*  The  general  adynamia  observed  during 
the  first  and  second  stages  indicates  that  tissue  metabohsm 
is  deficient  from  the  start,  owing  to  tliis  factor — ^the  identical 
one  which  causes  the  opsonic  index  to  be  low  in  this  disease.* 
When  successive  doses  of  tuberculin  are  administered,  the  blood 
becomes  too  poor  in  oxygen  to  carry  on  catabolism  (the  phase 
of  metabolism  always  morbidly  influenced  first),  and  waste- 
products  of  various  kinds,  including  the  detritus  from  the  dis- 
eased areas,  accumulate  in  the  blood.*  A  pseudo-pya?mia  or 
septicaemia  being  thus  evoked,  the  usual  result  follows:  the 
adrenal  system  reacts  more  or  less  actively,*  as  shown  by  the 
rise  of  temperature.  The  blood  becomes  rich  in  auto-antitoxin; 
the  opsonic  index  rises  and  the  destruction  of  wastes  and  de- 
tritus proceeds — along  with  all  the  tubercle  bacilli  that  are 
within  reach  of  the  blood's  adrenoxidase,  its  thyroidase,  and  its 
phagocytes. 

Hence  the  danger  of  employing  large  doses  of  tuberculin. 
The  functional  activity  of  the  test-organ  and  of  all  the  organs 
of  tlie  adrenal  system  is  lowered  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
])n)tective  incc'lianisin  cannot  react,  and  the  more  tuberculin  is 
inj(H't('d  the  worse  this  condition  (the  negative  phase  of  Pro- 
fessor Wri<rht)  bcH'onies.  This  entails  another  morbid  factor: 
the  pro])orti()n  of  auto-antitoxin  and  tliyroidase  in  the  blood 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  allowed  to 
nuilti])ly  rapidly,  tlie  adrenal  system  is  increasingly  depressed, 
while  the  hlood  is  fnrtlier  deprived  of  oxygen.  A  vicious  circle 
is  started  which  ends  in  general  collapse.*  The  discouraging 
results  ol)tained  by  Koch  and  his  followers  when  tuberculin 
was  first  introduced  aie  thus  accounted  for. 

When  minute  doses  of  tuberculin  arc  used  in  chronic  cases 
wliieh  show  a  low  opsonic  index  and  no  fever,  such  untoward 
effects  do  not  occur.  The  blood's  adrenoxidase  is  only  reduced 
sufTieiently  to  permit  a  slight  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes* — 
enouirji  to  cause  a  reaction  of  1/2 "*  to  1^  F.  (0.28^  to  0.55°  C). 

•  AnthoiH  nnnlutiion. 
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As  the  least  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  is  destructive 
to  any  tubejcle  bacillus  reached^  each  time  such  a  febrile  state 
is  brought  about  many  germs  are  destroyed  and  the  time  finally 
comes^  in  suitable  cases,  when  none  remain  to  propagate  their 
kind.* 

This  process  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  tuberculin 
indicates  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  i.e.,  for  its  usefulness  in 
diagnosis*  In  a  normal  subject  the  presence  of  an  average 
quantity  of  adrenoxidase  causes  the  tuberculin  to  be  destroyed 
at  once;  conversely,  a  tuberculous  subject  whose  test-organ 
(and  therefore  the  adreno-thyroid  centers)  is  already  mate- 
rially depressed  is  always  on  the  verge  of  pseudo-pyaemia  due 
to  hypocatabolism.*  The  additional  reduction  of  oxygen  which 
the  test-dose  entails  suffices,  therefore,  to  produce  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  pyaemia:    fever.* 

All  this  is  based  upon  the  effects  of  Tuberculin  T.  R.  employed  by 
Professor  Wright.  The  fact  that  this  observer  says  himself  that  there 
occurs  after  ito  use  "a  period  of  intoxication  which  is  characterized  by 
a  decline  in  the  antibacterial  properties  of  the  blood"  which  is  "more 
or  less  prolonged"  according  to  the  dose,  shows  plainly  that  its  effects 
are  due  to  direct  stimulation  of  the  test-organ.  The  character  of  the 
febrile  process  incited  is  plainly  that  described — a  normal  outcome  of 
the  depression  which  the  tuberculin  produces. 

The  various  explanations  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  many  vac- 
cines and  sera  tried  so  far,  have  included  the  word  "immunity."  Koch 
ascribes  it  to  a  local  action  on  diseased  areas;  Ehrlich  to  union  with 
receptors  produced  by  tissue-cells ;  'Marmorek  to  a  sensitizing  action  on . 
the  tubercle  bacilli,  combined  with  a  thermogenic  action.  Behring — 
at  least  his  new  T.  C. — to  a  direct  action  on  the  cells  of  the  host. 
These  are  in  reality  but  guesses  which  th**ow  no  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Wright's  demonstration  of  the  increased  opsonic  index  has  fur- 
nished the  most  valuable  indication  on  this  score,  though  even  he  does 
not  point  to  the  source  of  the  immunizing  substances.  Indeed,  without 
the  adrenal  system,  which  supplies  all  the  factors  required  to  elucidate 
the  question  as  a  whole,  the  problem  was  inscrutable. 

As  to  the  results  of  sanatorium  cases  treated  with  tuberculin,  a 
table  prepared  recently  by  Fortescue-Brickdale,"*  gives  a  percentage  of 
88  per  cent,  cures  in  863  cases.  In  this  country,  Pottenger***  collected 
611  cases  with  64  per  cent,  of  cures.  Both  these  series,  however,  refer 
only  to  patients  in  the  first  stage.  Von  Ruck,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,***  who 
uses  a  watery  filtered  extract-— far  safer,  therefore,  than  tuberculin — 
has  obtained  good  results  in  the  three  stages  when  the  disease  existed 
in  an  uncomplicated  form,  viz.,  04  per  cent,  in  beginning  phthisis  (171 
cases) ;  65.7  per  cent,  in  more  advanced  cases  (350  cases) ;  and  27.3 
in  the  "far  aavanced  stages"   (352  cases). 

The  crucial  feature  of  the  question,  however,  is  the  comparison  of 
patients  treated  with  tuberculin,  with  patients  in  which  it  was  not  used* 

•  Author'9  funcluMon. 

^Fortescue-BrlckdAle:    Bristol   Med.-Chir.   Jour.    Mar.,   1901 

**"  Pottenger:    Ttaerap.  Qax..  Mar.  15.  1908. 

»^Von  Ruck:    Med.  Record,  Jan.  20.  1906. 
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l>t— 

Trwted 
UntTeUed 

INCIPIWIT 

"•—«-'«' 

AaUn 

Wperoeul. 
Mperwnt. 

34  pec  oent. 
38  per  otni. 

lOpBToeot. 
11  peroeM. 

Trwtod 

ADVANCED 

Appiwumj-mrBd 

AeUt. 

27  per  cent. 

Sfiperotnt. 
SI  p«c  cent. 

ISperoBBt. 
43pw<>iiA. 

Tlie   post-iliBcharee   mortnlity   afTorda   more   ei«ct    evidence,   how 
ever:     The  follou-iuK  table  includes  tlie  ^ses  disoti&Tged  during  the  lul 
IS  jean  from  Saranac  Luke,  omittiug  tlie  last  year:— 

UroiPIKKT 

AOTAXCXD 

TUBBBODUH — 

UrlDC 

OMd 

UTfBs                Omt 

TrMted 
UntiMted 

TOpwoeot. 

SSpercenb. 

21  per  oent. 

STparoNit. 

61pMoaDL     aoparaat. 

Mperoent     Sipwoeitt. 

ttdMrmllii  ImprorH  giwtljr  tfea  ehuaM  of  nemnf.  Oh  Mlfaod  faW 
■wLili  itadf,  however:  uw  *dnuie«d  smm  sn  HMnra  to  derive  eM- 
elderable  benefit  from  thla  treatment  in  eenatoria,  a  fact  which  eauBot 
be  said  to  apply  to  private  practice.  ConTcrsely,  judging  from  the 
result*  obtained  by  otnera  and  my  dwn,  I  believe  tiiat  during  the  flnt 
and  second  stages  of  the  disease,  the  use  of  iodine,  thyroid,  etc..  In  the 
manner  indicated,  and  with  the  auxiliary  measures,  saline  solution, 
out-of-door  life,  etc.,  affords  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  recovery  ai 
the  use  of  tuberculin  or  any  similar  method  of  treatment 

Agents  Which  Incrsabe  the  Alkalinity  of  thb  Blook 
— Important  in  connection  with  all  the  foregoing  meaaurea  ia 
the  preservation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  up  to  its  normal 
standard,  a  condition  which  tuberculosis  tends  greatly  to  com- 
promise, thus  decreasing  in  proportion  the  auto-protectiTe  func- 
tions of  the  body.  The  IjTnph  circulation  being  rendered  still 
more  torpid  than  usual,  the  bacteria  are  retained  longer  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,"  where  they  rapidly  proliferate. 
When^ts  osmotic  properties  are  normal,  the  bacteria  are  swept 
with  relative  rapidity  into  the  blood-stream,  where  they  are 
soon  destroyed.*  ■ 


*  Atittor't  nmcliuton. 


.   Sol..  Aur.  U««L 
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The  patient  should  be  urged  to  drink  freely  of  water. 
When  he  eats  normally,  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride,  10 
grains  (0.6  gm.),  to  a  glass  of  milk,  taken  twice  daily,  and  the 
free  use  of  vegetables  to  insure  an  extra  supply  of  potassium 
salts  to  the  blood,  suflBce.*  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  how- 
ever, the  measures  recommended  farther  on  (under  "Fever")  are 
indicated. 

Stadelmann***  and  A.  Robin***  and  many  others  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  loss  of  inorganic  salts  during  tuberculosis.  Even 
those  who  antagonize  this  view,  Steinitz  and  Weigert/**  admit  that  their 
chemical  analyses  showed  a  diminution  of  sodium  and  chlorine  elements 
— both  essential,  we  have  seen,  to  osmosis.  The  addition  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion— by  enema  or  subcutaneous  injection — in  advanced  cases  is  at  times 
veiy  beneficial.  C.  Rea  Burr"*  characterizes  as  "extraordinary"  ttie 
effect  observed  in  one  of  his  advanced  cases.  Quinton  used  injections 
of  isotonic  sea-water  with  success,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Chauffard'*^  and 
others.  Carles***  found  the  oral  use  of  sea-water  quite  as  effective.  It 
does  not  cause  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature — proof,  by  the  way,  that 
the  auto-antitoxin  is  suddenly  rendered  able  to  carry  on  bacteriolysis, 
etc.— observed  after  its  hypodermic  use.  The  sea- water  is  simply  fil- 
tered, since  sterilization  by  heat  impairs  its  virtues,  and  taken  at  first 
in  spoonful  doses  half  an  hour  before  meals,  the  dose  being  gradually 
increased  until  half  a  tumblerful  is  taken.  Watkins***  observed  "gran- 
ules" or  "third  corpuscles"  in  the  blood  in  tuberculosis — obviously  btood- 
platelets,  the  presence  of  which,  as  I  have  shown,  indicates  deficient 
alkalinity. 

Symptomatic  Treatment. — Cough. — One  of  the  most 
pernicious  habits  which  the  empirical  administration  of  reme- 
dies has  introduced  is  the  use  of  opiates  in  the  cough  of  tuber- 
culosis. As  they  give  relief  by  causing  sympathetic  constriction 
of  the  arterioles,  they  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  to 
the  lesions  and  promote  indirectly,  therefore,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  tubercle  bacilli.*  The  retention  of  sputum  which 
contains  billions  of  these  germs  per  cubic  centimeter  is  obviously 
an  additional  source  of  danger.  Cough  is  a  protective  phenome- 
non, and  is  due  usually  to  excessive  viscidity  of  the  bronchial 
secretions — a  baneful  condition  which  is  offset  by  the  use  of 
alkaline  fluids,  as  stated  above.*  When  the  patient  is  under- 
going the  medicinal  treatments  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
especially  thyroid  extract,  the  iodides,  or  creosote  carbonate,  the 

*  Author'9  conctu*icn. 

**•  SUdelmann :    Bull.  g6n.   de  th6rap.,  Oct.  23.  1896. 

>»*A.  Robin:    />or.  cit. 

>*•  Steinitz   and   Weigert:    Deut.   med.    Woch..    Bd.    xxx.    S.   838.    1904. 

>**  C.  Rea  Burr:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  Feb..  1900. 

'"Chauffard:    Bull.  mM..  June  7.   1906. 

>*•  Carles:    Province  mM..   May  26,   1906. 
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cough  soon  shows  signs  of  improvement,  because  the  lesions 
themselves  are  being  healed  and  the  detritus  ejected  becomes 
gradually  less.* 

Where  the  patient  requires  assistance  is  on  rising,  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  muco-punilent  secretions  in  the  respira- 
tory tract  during  the  night.  If  he  can  rid  himself  of  these 
before  leaving  the  bed,  he  is  usually  comfortable  the  rest  of 
the  day.  To  facilitate  this  he  should  first  resort  to  posture, 
viz.,  lying  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected,  with  his 
head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  cough  being  aided 
by  gravity,  considerable  sputum  is  thus  gotten  rid  of — the  first 
installment.  He  should  then  carefully  wash  out  his  mouth, 
and  drink  a  glassful  of  hot  water  containing  twenty  drops  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  warmth  and  a  desire  to  cough.  The  former 
position  being  resumed,  the  remaining  muco-purulent  materials 
— ^those  in  which  bacteria  are  usually  found — ^will  be  voided. 
After  again  washing  his  mouth  and  cleansing  his  teeth  carefully, 
the  patient  can  then  take  his  breakfast  without  being  disturbed 
by  spells  of  coughing.    The  same  procedure  on  retiring  tends 

much  to  insure  a  good  night's  rest. 

T  can  only  give  here  the  general  principles  of  measures  which 
considorablc  ox])orionce  in  such  cases  has  shown  me  to  be  effective. 
The  physician's  ingenuity  will  suggest  many  others  on  similar  lines. 
I  tuvcr  prescribe  o])iates  in  such  cases,  and  ascribe  the  good  result^s 
obtained  ])artly  to  this  fact.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
text-l)ooks  still  advise  the  use  of  such  remedies,  hvdrocvanic  acid.  etc. 
The  blind  use  of  such  agents  and  the  fact  that  most  cases  of  tuberculosis 
are  dubbed  "bronchitis"  at  first,  thus  giving  ample  time  to  the  l>acilhis 
to  do  its  fell  work,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  cau.^es  of  the 
great  mortality  of  tuberculosis — a  disease  which  in  its  incipiency  can 
almost  invariablv  be  cured. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  distinguish  between 
useful  and  useless  eou^h.  Some  patients  acquire  the  habit  of 
cou()lii7\(j,  and  the  least  prickling  sensation  in  the  larynx  is  the 
signal  for  an  artificial  paroxysm  which  they  could  readily  pre- 
vent if  warned  that  it  does  harm.  Indeed,  examination  of  the 
larynx  in  such  cases  shows  inarked  congestion,  especially  of  the 
interarytenoid  space.  When  this  is  present,  vomiting  is  apt  to 
occur,  owing  to  the  intense  sensitiveness  which  the  upper  re- 
spiratory tract  finally  accpiires.  The  instruction  to  the  patient 
should  he  to  avoid  coughing  until  he  feels  distinctly  that  there 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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is  some  mucus  to  eliminate.  In  some  instances,  he  is  imable  to 
do  this,  and  remedies  are  necessary  to  break  the  habit.  After 
clearing  the  respiratory  tract  before  retiring,  as  stated  in  a 
foregoing  paragraph,  bromide  of  sodium,  10  grains  (0.6  gm.), 
may  be  taken,  but  only  two  or  three  nights.  The  laryngeal  ves- 
sels, thus  depleted  (since  the  bromides  in  small  doses  depress 
the  blood-pressure  only)  a  few  times,  cease  to  congest  the  sen- 
sory terminals  of  the  region.*  Obstinate  coughs  are  also  bene- 
fited by  the  oil  of  sandalwood,  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  three  times 
a  day,  or  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis  canadensis,  twenty  drops  in 
water  immediately  after  a  meal.  These  substances  are  stimu- 
lants and  aid  the  curative  process.  At  times,  however,  they  are 
not  well  borne  by  the  stomach]  eiLcalyptus  oil  1  drachm  (4 
gms.)  in  chloroform  1  ounce  (30  gms.),  used  as  an  inhalant, 
may  then  be  tried. 

As  already  stated,  the  cough  usually  ceases  to  be.  troublesome  after 
the  general  treatment  recommended  has  had  time  to  stimulate  the  dis- 
eased areas.  When  either  iodine,  the  iodides  or  thyroid  extract  is 
used,  the  muco-purulent  expectoration  not  only  becomes  free  and  is 
voided  without  difficulty,  but  the  relaxation  of  the  laryngeal  vessets  to 
which  the  local  irritation  is  due,  is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  their 
muscular  elements  are  the  seat  of  enhanced  metabolic  activity.  The 
caliber  of  the  arterioles  being  reduced,  the  laryngeal  capillaries  receive 
less  blood. 

Hcemoptysis  is  another  symptom  which  is  to  a  material  de- 
gree prevented  by  the  use,  as  curative  remedies,  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine  or  thjToid  extract,  since  by  stimulating  the 
adrenal  system,  they  greatly  increase  the  proportion  of  adren- 
oxidase  in  the  blood.*  As  this  body  is  the  fibrin  ferment  the 
patient  is  supplied  at  all  times  with  the  ideal  blood-constituent 
that  will  protect  him.*  Even  hemophilics  are  protected,  since 
their  blood  under  the  influence  of  thyroid  extract  in  small  doses, 
becomes  coagulable  in  less  than  three  minutes,  as  compared 
to  eleven  minutes  when  untreated.*  As  in  most  instances  the 
bleeding  is  due  to  ruptured  capillaries,  the  presence  of  consider- 
able fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood  causes  them  at  once  to  be  ob- 
structed by  a  coagulum,  thus  arresting  the  flow;  the  haemor- 
rhage is  cut  short  almost  as  soon  as  begun.* 

W.  J.  Taylor,**  acting  on  my  discovery  that  the  adrenoxidase  of 
the  blood  was  the  fibrin  ferment  and  that  thyroid  extract,  by  increas- 

•  Author' 9  conclunion. 
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ing  the  production  of  tbe  furmcr,  would  armt  Uiv  bl»editig  rvm  in 
hnmupiillM,  Adminiatereil  it  in  3-eraiii  dosra  (0.2  gm.)  thriw  lUilj,  in 
three  mirgicjil  rasea.  Tbe  ivaguTalion  time  was  reduced  from  eiewa 
and  oDe-half  minutes  to  tvm  minutm  «nd  six  second*  to  tile  nnat  seveie 
cHse,  and  tbe  operation,  tntailing  incision  in  the  right  loin  and  replue- 
nimt  of  a  kidney,  waa  (ret  from  tMcmorrhage.  "To  the  ustoninliment  ol 
All  preeent,"  suy»  the  operator,  "the  wound  was  reuuirkably  dry.  ihrre 
being  much  leHx  oozing  than  ia  usually  tieen  in  such  operations."  The 
effect  waa  as  striking  in  the  other  two  inatanceH. 

When  a  free  hremorrhage  occurs,  the  treatment  of  the  tober- 
culouB  process  must  be  set  aside.  As  the  purpose  is  to  uontrsct 
the  arteriolee,  morphine,  not  less  than  '/^  grain  (O.Olfi  giu.), 
hypoderrai tally,  is  of  gteat  value,  since  it  produces  precisely  this 
effect — provided  atropine  be  not  given  simultaneouslv  as  is  usu- 
ally done,  since  this  drag  increases  the  propulsive  action  of  the 
arterioles.*  To  prevent  recurrence,  reratrum  riride.  a  drops 
(1905  U.  S.  P.),  may  also  be  given  every  hour  three  times,  then 
every  tliree  hours.     By  causing  a  fall  of  the  blood-pre«sure,  it 

.  perpetuates  the  efTcct  of  the  morphine.  Potassium  bromidi, 
15  grains  [1  gm,),  renewed  in  three  hours,  then  in  four  houis, 
produces  a  similar  elTect,*  and  reduces  the  tendency  to  cough 
besides.  Chloral  hydrate  in  siniilnr  doses  acts  in  the  same  war.' 
Either"  of  these  rcrnodics  docs  not  prevent  the  use  of  a  sccoml 
dose  of  morphine  four  hours  pr  more  after  the  first,  if  needed. 
Several  auxiliary  metuiuree  are  important.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  aemi-recumbent  position  to  avoid  the  un- 
toward effeete  of  gravity  which  recumbency  and  the  vigoroiu 
cardiac  contractions  that  the  upright  position  entails,  involve. 

.  Cold  or  iced  compresses  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  cause 
reflex  sympathetic  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  and  a  handagt 
tightly  wound  around  one  or  more  of  the  limbs  to  interfere 
with  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  are  likewise  usefnl.  The 
patient  should  avoid  all  movements  for  a  few  honra  at  least,  and 
be  relieved  of  anxiety  by  reassuring  words. 

t/ly  obserTationa  in  such  cases  have  led  me  to  conclude  with  JM- 
coud  that  morphine  is  the  most  efficient  remedv  in  hninoptTsia;  and- 
also  with  Jay,™  Piassetsky,"  Fraenltel,"'  and  others,  that  erect  ahould 
not  be  used  in  tuemoptysis.  As  I  have  shown  under  "Ergot,  it  CfttMM 
a  primary  rise  of  blood- pressure  and  only  subsequently  constiietloii 
of  the  arterioleB,  and  even  thia  only  when  large  dosea  are  (^ven.  Th« 
patient  is  thus  forced  to  traverse  a  dangerous  phase  to  be  relieved,  and 

•  AalAor't  eonrlutlim. 
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again  when  the  effect  of  the  drug  is  passing  off,  thus  exposing  him  to 
secondary  hemorrhage.  The  use  of  digitalis,  emetics,  etc.,  is  also  con- 
demned by  the  first-named  observers,  and  rightlv,  too,  in  my  opinion. 
The  effect  of  the  ice-bag  is  so  marked,  that  Uossbach  observed  larynoo- 
aoopically  blanching  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  under  its  influ- 
ence. This  measure  is  also  recommended  by  S.  Solis-Cohen,*^  who  applies 
the  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  over  the  seat  of  bleeding. 

The  fever  of  the  two  first  stages  is  a  protective  process*  and 
therefore  does  not  require  medication.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  iodides  or  thyroid  extract,  it  may  increase  at  first  and  coin- 
cide with  free  expectoration  and  perhaps  the  appearance  of 
bacilli  which  had  not  been  detected  before.  If  it  persists,  how- 
ever, a  good  plan  is  to  add  creosote  carbonate  to  the  iodine  or 
thyroid,  beginning  with  5  grains  (0.3  gm.),  but  raising  the  dose 
only  to  15  grains  (1  gm.)  during  meals.  This  hastens  the  anti- 
toxic process  and  the  pyrexia  is  soon  reduced  to  a  slight  but 
salutary  level. 

The  fever  of  the  hectic  stage  is  partly  due  to  a  cause  which 
has  so  far  escaped  attention,  viz.,  a  marked  rise  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  due  to  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  center  by  the  great 
quantity  of  toxic  wastes  and  detritus  in  the  blood.*  Ijarge  ene- 
mata  of  warm  (110°  F. — 43.30°  C.)  saline  solution  once  daily, 
after  the  bowels  have  been  moved,  or  hypodermoclysis  or  even 
.endovenous  injwtions  of  the  same  solution,  greatly  improve  the 
patient's  condition  by  promoting  osmosis*  and  a  free  flow  of 
urine,  which  carries  away  large  quantities  of  the  noxious  sub- 
stances. He  should  also  drink  copiously  of  a  beverage  com- 
posed of  milk  and  Vichy  mineral* water,  equal  parts.  These 
measures  afford  considerable  relief. 

Antipvretics  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  coal-tar  products,  the  use  of  which,  as  emphasized  by  many 
observers,  causes  marked  depression.  Aspirin  has  been  recommended, 
but  it  causes  profuse  and  depressing  sweating. 

The  nigh tsw eats  of  the  hectic  period  are  closely  allied  to  the 
febrile  process.  The  peripheral  congestion  incident  upon  the 
general  vasoconstriction  plus  the  febrile  process,  i.e.,  the  su- 
preme effort  which  the  adrenal  system  is  making  to  rid  the  body 
of  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  their  endotoxin,  and  also,  at  this 
stage,  of  those  that  constitute  the  "mixed  infection,''  becomes 
such,  periodically,  that  the  sweat-glaiKls  are  themselves  excited 

•  Author'n  ronclu/iion. 
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to  hypenwtiTity.*  This  is  inaioly  due  to  the  phjsiologic*! 
faoction  which  supplies  the  skin  with  moiature,  the  evapora- 
tioD  of  which  cools  the  surface,  llie  measures  just  described 
are  of  cardinal  importtince  in  this  condition,  therefore,  since 
they  tend  to  rid  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  substances  which 
exaggerate  the  febrile  process."  Sponging  of  the  body  ia  verr 
helpful  during  the  sweating,  and  medicines  should  be  avoided 
at  this  Btage. 

The  nJgbtsweats  of  the  first  and  second  stages,  and  of  the 
third  Btage  when  there  is  hyiwtlierniia,  are  due  to  the  general 
depresBJon  of  the  adrenal  system,  which,  ae  we  have  seen,  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  entails."  The  peripheral  arte- 
rioles being  relaxed  {an  under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine)  the 
sweat^Iandfl — €hat  is  to  say  their  spiral  muscles— become 
passively  congested  and  overactive*  and  free  sweating  occurs. 
The  aim  here  is  to  restore  the  arterioles  to  their  normal  caliber.* 
Atropine  fulfills  this  precise  r6Ie,  provided,  bowerer,  it  is  net 
given  in  too  large  ■  dose;  >/(••  grain  (0.00066  gm.)  hypo- 
dennically,  or  ^/^  grain  (0.001  gm.)  by  the  month,  nsoaUy 
suffices.  It  is  prefer^le  to  morphine,  which  constriets  the  arte- 
rioles unduly.  Another  agent  which  acts  much  as  does  atropine 
is  camphoric  acid;  it  may  be  given  in  two  doses  of  15  grains . 
(1  gm.)  each,  at  short  intervals,  in  capsules  or  cachets,  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  sweating  period  begins. 

I  have  never  used  camphoric  acid,  but  Stockman"*  states  that  it  is 
more  effective  than  atropine  and  that  the  tendencj  to  excessive  sweat- 
ing soon  disappears. 

General  Hyoiene. — The  specified  dicta  often  prescribed 
may  be  reduced  to  the  simple  formula:  three  substantial  meals 
daily.  With  out-of-door  life  and  appropriate  treatment  based 
on  full  recognition  by  the  physician  of  the  functions  of  the 
adrenal  system  in  the  curative  process,  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  very  great,  at  least  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease.* No  patient  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  third 
stage. 

Prophylaxis  does  not,  of  course,  enter  within  the  scope 
of  this  work,  but  I  would  urge  that  the  very  laudable  and  fruit- 
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fill  work  done  at  the  present  time  in  this  direction  should  in- 
clude a  recommendation  to  practitioners  to  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  "coughs  and  colds"  than  they  do.  Most  of  the  cases 
that  the  consultant  is  called  upon  to  examine  are  victims  of 
carelessness  in  this  direction.  My  own  plan  is  to  treat  all 
coughs  of  obscure  origin,  especially  those  ascribed  to  "colds," 
as  if  I  were  dealing  with  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  without, 
of  course,  mentioning  the  fact  to  the  patient  I  prescribe  10 
minims  (0.6  mg.)  of  creosote  carbonate  and  ^/^o  grain  (0.0016 
gm.)  of  strychnine,  or  1  grain  (0.06  gm.)  of  thyroid  gland 
instead  of  the  strychnine,  during  each  meal,  and  instruct  the 
patient  to  remain  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  A  common 
cold  or  even  a  ^^ad  cold"  promptly  disappears  under  this  treat- 
ment without  opiates  or  syrups — and  the  patient  is  fully  pro- 
tected in  case  the  cough  should  prove  to  be,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  first  and  only  sign  of  a  tuberculous  infection. 


TBB  INTEBNAL  SSCBBTI0K8  IS  THSB  BBXATIOHB 

TO  PATHOQBireaia  ahd  theba- 

PBUTICS  <0«nliMMtf).  . 

THE  AI^BKNAL  SYBTKM  IN  THB  DUXOHOUB  TflWAHW 
OF  THB  LDHOS  lOamtitmi). 

While  Ota  nuirtalil^  ot  paliwaua^r  tabenniladi  \m»  4^ 
cwod  dnring  the  laet  ftnfy  yean,  tbat  «f  fwimwiit  te 
steedilj  increued.  Danag  the  jyu  1890  the  pin^mtiontfE 
fital  caaee  in  1000  dettbi  iiom  ill  known  cmm^  fa  tke  QaiM 
Ststei,  mm  90.61;  during  the  oennu  jreir  1900  Ow  oamevanA- 
ing  proportion  vu  106.1.  <11w  dMtha  leportad  in  flu  inyirilia 
tion  area  doring  1890  per  100,000  at  pc^nilatian  mm  18AJL 
In  1900  this  propprticni  had  reached  198.-  In  1860  tiie  eotm> 
■poaiding  ratio  vaa  only  44;  in  1870  it  waa  lOS.^  and  in  1880, 
18S.8.  Dnring  the  leat  tartj  jreaza,  titerefne,  tbe  mortali^  ef 
pneumcmia  has  increaaed  ahnoet  three  and  aa»half  timea.  Am 
the  deaths  from  "consumptioa'*  for  tiie  cecBoa  year  1900  ag- 
gregated 109,750,  while  those  from  pneumonia  reached  105,- 
971,  the  latter  disease  may  be  said  to  be  rapidly  asBumiDg  the 
leading  position  among  the  foes  of  humanity.  Thomas  Darling- 
ton,' Health  Officer  of  New  York  City,  states  that  the  death- 
rate  has  risen  steadily  from  1.95  per  1000  in  1870,  to  19.5  per 
1000  in  ld04,  and  that  it  now  leads  all  other  diseases  aa  a  canse 
of  death  in  our  country's  metropolis. 

Beferring  to  this  appalling  mortality  of  pnemnonia,  an 
editorial  writer*  recently  asked:  "Is  this  dreadful  waste  of 
human  life  inevitable?  or  is  it  the  direct  result  of  the  nihilistic 
teaching  of  authorities  who  are  grounded  in  the  doctrine  of 
'self-limited'  disease,  and  doggedly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  asser- 
tions of  others  aa  acute  in  observation  and  as  honest  in  purpose 
as  themselves,  who  claim  that  medicine  is  not  powerless  in  the 

>  Tbomaa  Darllngtoa:    Prckceedlara  of  tba  Phtlii.  Canntr  Had.  Soo.,   Uar. 
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face  of  this  devastating  disease,  and  that  pneumonia  has  been, 
and  often  can  be,  cured  without  waiting  for  the  crisis  on  the 
seventh  or  ninth  day  ?" 

Analyzed  impartially,  this  doctrine  has  its  raison  d'etre 
with  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  physiological  action  ot 
drugs  as  the  foimdation  of  a  so-called  "rational  therapeutics/' 
As  urged  by  Hobart  A.  Hare,*  referring  specifically  to  pneumo- 
nia: "These  are  cases  which  remind  us  of  the  extraordinary 
bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood,  and  the  remarkable  methods 
by  which  nature  combats  disease,  and  which  should  make  us 
hesitate  before  we  drop  into  the  cog-wheels  of  such  delicate 
machinery,  drugs  which  may,  if  wrongly  given,  disorder  or 
break  down  this  complex  mechanism."  Indeed,  of  all  diseases, 
pneumonia  is  the  one  which  would  bear  the  least  the  misuse  of 
drugs— of  vasoconstrictors  when  the  sluices  bearing  a  stream 
of  antitoxin  to  the  germ-laden  areas  should  be  widely  opened; 
of  oxygen-robbing  alcohol  when  the  blood's  oxygenizing  power 
should  be  in  every  way  increased ;  of  cardiac  depressants  when 
the  ventricular  contractions  should  be  sustained,  etc. 

The  doctrine  that  "pneumonia  is  a  self-limited  disease" 
disappears  with  the  adrenal  system  as  a  foundation  for  the 
pathogenesis  and  treatment  of  pneumonia,  for  it  points  clearly 
to  the  measures  that  are  productive  of  good  and  affords  a  log- 
ical, tangible,  unequivocal  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects 
produced.  A  suggestive  fact  asserts  itself,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, viz.:  that  the  agents  indicated  are  precisely  those 
which  clinical  experience,  untrammeled  by  the  theory  of  self- 
limitation,  has  sustained — those  identical  remedies  urged  upon 
the  profession  by  men  who  have  asserted  that  **medicine  is  not 
powerless  in  the  face  of  this  devastating  disease,"  and  that  it 
*Tias  l)oen  and  often  can  be  cured  without  waiting  for  the  crisis 
on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day." 

PNEUMONIA. 

Synonyms. — Lobar  Pneumonia;  Pneumonitis;  Fibrinous 
Pneumonia :  Croupous  Pneumonia. 

Definition. — Pneumonia,  an  infectious  disease  character- 
ized by  toxaemia  and  inflammation  of  one  or  more  pulmonary 


*H.  A.  Hare:     Proceedings  of  the  Phlla.  County  Med.  Soc..  Mar.  23.   1906. 
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lobes,  is  due  to  the  multiplicatioD  in  the  latter  of  the  pneti- 
mococcus  lanceolatus  of  Fraenkel  and,  less  usually,  of  the  ba- 
cillus pneumoniae  of  Friedlander,  when  from  any  cause  the 
auto-antitoxin  and  phagocytes  in  the  fluids  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  which  under  normal  conditions  destroy  these  germs  and 
their  toxins,  are  deficient  in  quality  or  quantity.** 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  morbid  process  may  in- 
volve but  one  lobe,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  extend  to  other  lobes,  and 
even  to  the  other  lung,  thus  constituting  in  the  latter  case  the 
rare  form  of  "double  pneumonia/'  The  physical  symptoms  may 
thus  be  circumscribed  or  widely  distributed. 

The  onset  of  pneumonia  is  occasionally  preceded  by  head- 
ache, a  slight  cough,  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
general  malaise  of  a  couple  of  days'  duration,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
abrupt,  and  is  marked  by  a  severe  chill  in  adults  and  vomiting 
and  convulsions  in  children.  What  fever  may  have  been  present 
rises  rapidly,  reaching  104°  to  lOS'^  F.  (40°  to  40.5°  C.)  within 
a  few  hours,  and  remains  high.  The  face  is  flushed  and  shows 
deep-red  spots  on  the  side  of  the  affected  lung,  and  the  skin  is 
dry  and  hot  to  the  touch.  The  pulse  is  generally  strong  and 
full,  varying  between  100  and  120.  Both  the  temperature  and 
pulse  are  apt  to  bo  high  in  children.  The  capillaries,  especially 
tliose  of  tlie  surface,  are  flooded  with  blood.*  In  children  it  is 
the  rusli  of  blood  to  the  skin  which,  by  exciting  the  sensory 
ond-organs  therein,  provokes  reflex  convulsions.* 

Tlie  chill  is  duo  to  a  temporary  depression  of  the  functions  of  the 
vasomotor  center  by  the  toxins  when  the  toxaemia  reaelies  a  certain 
limit.  As  this  is  followed  by  a  general  relaxation  of  all  the  arteries. 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  great  central  trunks,  depleting  the  surface. 
The  peripheral  temperature  being  lowered,  the  cutaneous  muscles  are 
caused  reflexly  to  contract  and  relax  rapidly — the  *'chill."  The  physio- 
logical ]»urpose  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  conserve  heat,  if  possible, 
through  enforced  motion.  That  there  is  depletion  of  the  peripheral  ca- 
pillaries was  sliown  by  Maragliano*  plethysmographically,  the  volume 
of  the  arm  being  decreased  during  the  rigor.  Moreover,  Geigel*  found 
that  the  temperature  fell  at  this  time. 

Tlie  connection  between  the  reaction  (the  rush  of  blood  to  the 
periphery  sliown  by  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature)  and  the  con\'ul9ion9 
in  children,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  demonstrated  by  Poulsson," 
that  even  strychnine  convulsions  can  be  prevented  by  antesthetizing  with 
cocaine  a  frog's  skin,  thus  paralyzing  the  sensorj'  end-organs.  The  con- 
vulsions are  obviouslv  rellex. 


♦  Author's  comliiMir.n. 
•♦.4  tit  Inn's  ilcfitution. 

*  Maraglinno:     Zcit.    f.  klin.   Med..   Bd,   xiv..   S.   309,   1888. 

^Gcigol:     Allbutfs   "System   of   Med.."    "Fevrr,"   vol.    1,    1905. 

«  Poulsson:     Arch.   f.  oxp.   Path.  u.    Pharm.,   Bd.   xxvl,   S.   22,  1889. 
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An  early  symptom  is  a  sharp  paiu  on  the  affected  side. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  short,  dry  cough  which  necessarily  in- 
creases the  pain  (due  to  involvement  of  the  pleura)  and  is 
therefore  suppressed.  It  is  often  absent  in  the  aged.  Simul- 
taneously, the  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  ultimately 
reaching  in  some  cases  60  and  even  more  a  minute. 

The  fever  remains  high  until  the  crisis,  unless  the  subject 
be  debilitated  through  alcoholism,  squalor,  a  previous  disease, 
etc.  The  fluctuations  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  observed 
during  health,  though  exaggerated  at  times,  especially  when 
Hearing  the  crisis;  the  nocturnal  remissions  averaging  in  most 
cases  slightly  above  1°  F.  When  the  crisis  is  near  at  hand  a 
marked  rise,  106°  F.  (41.1°  C.)  and  over,  may  occur.  In  de- 
bilitated subjects  the  temperature  range  is  lower;  when  it  is 
very  low,  i.e.,  below  101°  F.  (38.4°  C),  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  greatly  reduced. 

The  febrile  process  is  evidently  a  protective  one,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  increase  the  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  properties 
of  the  blood.*  Not  only  is  marked  leucoeytosis  present  in  cases 
that  end  in  recovery,  but  this  hyperleucocytosis  is  not  observed 
in  most  cases  that  terminate  fatally.  It  is  usually  absent  in 
greatly  debilitated,  very  young,  and  aged  subjects,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  lists. 

Leucoeytosis  may  be  low,  however,  in  mild  cases,  and  also 
in  cases  attended  with  very  great  intoxication.  In  the  latter, 
the  test-organ,  oven^^helmed  by  the  toxins,  is  unable  to  enhance 
sufficiently  general  metabolism,  and,  therefore,  the  functional 
activity  of  the  leucocytogenic  organs.*  Here,  however,  the 
febrile  process  is  likewise  low,  and  the  depression  is  commen- 
surate with  the  intense  intoxication  present.  While  a  high  fever 
ranging  between  103°  and  105°  F.  (39.5°  and  40.5°  C),  there- 
fore, indicates  a  marked  intoxication,  it  also  shows  that  the  pro- 
tective functions  are  actively  combating  it.*  Conversely,  when 
in  a  severe  case  the  temperature  remains  low,  the  probability  is 
that  the  toxins  are  steadily  overcoming  these  functions.* 

NorriH.'  in  a  series  of  500  cases  treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital,  found  that  the  greatest  number  of  recoveries  occurred  among  those 
in  which  the  temperature  ranged  between  lOS**  and  105*'  F.   (39.5°  and 

•  Author' it  ronclunion. 
^  Norris:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  June,  IWl. 
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'  C),  lAJla  till-  lii([hpat  [DDTtHJity  owurred  tn  msps  tc  whidi  it 
"•»d  brtWMH  ««-  Hml  1(11°  F.  (37.3°  and  38.4"*  f. ) .  Many  otliM 
I  tt  thb  kind  arp  uvailabk  in  literature.  The  inQiieiiiv  i>f  ite- 
UUtar'U  mil  IDwtratnd  by  Tie  fact  that  while  tile  sv^rogp  morUlilj: 
of  tta  HO  aMM  «»8  i6  |H<r  cnnt.,  the  34  icnown  to  have  been  ilrunlnrrt) 
'dtoind  ■  mortality'  oi  07  per  vent.  The  protective  rOle  of  leuconia,  not 
oiljr  u  phupijtmi,  but  bh  the  soiirw  or  antitoxic,  i.e.,  protmlytiD  Ict- 
BMflto,  bu  DMB  ahmrD.'  Tliat  ieucocytosiii  occurs  in  fa%-orafale  mmh— 
tnbjtrt  to  the  eOBdltiom  outlined  sbbve — is  now  generally  recognind. 
Tbu  Bwll^  tUlteen  years  ago,  concluded  that  tn  must  cases  of  lobtr 
p— UWiall^*U>OT  li  ■  marked  leueocytoaiB.  This  may  be  ab/vot  or 
iMOBatdenbW  adds  this  histologiet:  '^(aj  in  very  mild  cases;  (b)  in 
rtry  tanra  «UM  In  whith  the  reaction  ot  the  Hyatcm  ia  alight.  The  At- 
gne  of  laaBOntaafe  in  pneumonia  in  proportional,  on  the  uvera^.  to  ibe 
axtMlt  of  tlM  KMkl  lesion,  but  it  followH  much  more  exactly  the  grade  of 
mtHnfa  wrtiOB  to  the  poison  {(enerated."  The  many  researche:)  pub- 
lukMl  atom,  bwlnding  the  workn  of  Sti^non,"  Demoor,"  and  others  hsra 
BOaflli— I  thw  oteervationB.  St«ngel'H'*  conelusion  that  the  leueoeytoei* 
l>  of  tko  wtln  polymorphonuclear  variety,  the  actively  anii^toid  corpus- 
dM  balng  iDVMaed  io  greater  proportion  than  the  other  formB,  aim 
nmMiBTlnB  thft  tHAhingB  of  more  reeent  obtwrvations.  All  Ihia  is  ap- 
^kkbh  to  tbo  onupoua  pneumonia  of  children.  Hdm'*  for  eiampl^. 
alao  fonad  Ul  Inerease  of  leucocytes  in  this  disease.  Hypoleucocytosii 
InnriaUf  pnncd  to  be  a  serious  prognostic  sign,  though  not  net^essarily 
fatsL  All  tho  QMfs  studied — nineteen — showed  a  great  increase  ot  pol;- 
nvdMT  BmtnpUlcs,  with  a  relative  decrease  of  lymphocytes. 

The  febrile  process  remains  about  the  same  from  five  to 
nine  iays.  The  oonj^  it  fint  diia:^  bacniMi  buder.  In  At 
beginning  ilao,  mpj,  liaaA  mneiit  ia  aqeetonted,  mmg  to 

concomitant  bronchitiB,  bat  the  apatimi  soon  becomes  red  or 
reddish-brown,  "ruaty"  or  "prune-juice"  like,  and  may  contain 
fibrinous  eoagula.  If  gangrenouB  tiaetie  be  present,  it  ma;  be 
very  fcetid.  Herpes  on  the  Upe  and  nose  are  commonly  ob- 
served. The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains albumin.  A  cbaractenetic  feature  of  pnenmouia  is  that 
the  chlorides  are  reduced  or  absent.  There  is  also  great  thint 
when  the  fever  is  high.  Jaundice  is  an  early  symptom  in  some 
cases.  The  tongue  may  be  dry  and  leatliery — a  fact  vhich  sug- 
gests absence  of  alkaline  salts  and  fiuide  in  the  blood.  In  sim- 
ple pneumonia  constipation  is  usual,  but  diarrhoea  is  apt  to 
occur  in  the  more  serious  cases. 

During  the  first  stage,  which  lasts  no  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  air  penetrates  to  the  alreoli ;  palpation  elicits  a 

■  Cf,  vol.  1.  pp.  SIO  and  STl  et  na. 
•Bwlns:    N.  T.  Ued.  Jour..  Dec.  IS,  IWS. 

■°Stl«son:     Ann.  de  la  Sac.  d«a  tc\,  m«d.  Gt  nat.  de  Bniiellu,  T.  Iv,  p.  O. 
1896. 
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slight  increase  of  vocal  fremitus;  percussion,  if  anything,  a 
slight  increase  of  resonance  soon  replaced  by  dullness ;  and  aus^ 
cuHation,  a  broncho-vesicular  murmur^  soon  supplanted  by  the 
typical  crepitant  r^le  at  the  end  of  each  inspiration. 

The  pathological  changes  are  characteristic.  The  affected 
area  becomes  intensely  congested,  and  the  capillaries  between 
the  air-cells  or  alveoli,  and  which  course  in  their  direction,  are 
greatly  distended.  They  evidently  pour  their  contents  into  the 
alveoli,  for  the  latter  and  the  terminal  bronchioles  are  more  or 
less  filled  with  red  and  white  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  etc., 
and  blood-plasma.  The  leucocytes  found  in  large  quantities  at 
this  time  are  transitional  cells,  i.e.,  cells  which  are  developing 
into  adult  granular  leucocytes,  and  which,  closely  examined,  are 
found  to  contain  lymphocytes  (broken-down  leucocytes),  red 
corpuscles,  nuclear  detritus,  and  bacteria. 

We  are  dealing  evidently  with  phagocytic  cells  which  are 
antagonizing  the  intruder  and  ridding  the  air-cells  and  terminal 
bronchioles'  of  detritus.  Examined  post-mortem  at  this  stage, 
these  cavities  are  found  to  contain  a  bloody  or  reddish  exudation, 
containing,  when  the  lung  tissue  is  slightly  compressed,  air- 
bubbles.  It  is  this  exudate  which,  when  voided  by  way  of  the 
bronchi,  gives  the  viscid  sputum  its  prune-juice,  rusty  aspect. 

Ritchie**  in  a  recent  presidential  address,  said:  "I  think  it  wiU  be 
well  for  U8  to  keep  a  mind  open  for  the  possibility  that  part  of  the  in- 
creased metabolism  may  be  the  expression  of  work  done  by  cells  actively 
engaged  in  operating  on  the  invading  bacteria.  That  this  is  all  the  more 
likely  is  indicated  if  we  correlate  the  known  facts  regarding  the  incrtased 
excretion  of  potassium  and  phosphorus  during  fever  with  the  increased 
activity  which  can  be  microscopically  observed  in  the  colorless  cells  of 
the  blood  which  contain  these  elements  in  abundance"  The  correlation 
between  leucocytosis  and  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  referred  to  above, 
indicates  the  importance  of  this  function.  The  presence  of  transitional 
cells  was  demonstrated  by  several  investigators.  J.  Pratt/^  for  example, 
in  fifty  autopsies,  found  that  in  all  cases  dying  within  the  first  three 
days  "the  alveoli  contained  large  numbers  of  cells  closely  resembling  the 
so-called  transitional  cells."  In  accord  with  Ehrlich's  view  that  all  leuco- 
cytes, excepting  lymphocytes,  are  transitional  cells  which  ultimately  be- 
come granular,  Pratt's  text  shows  that  the  cells  referred  to  were  becom- 
ing such,  since  "they  were  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  but  slightly  granular 
protoplasm,"  while  the  nucleus  was  "nearly  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
polymorphonuclear  leucocyte" — the  typical  granular  cells,  which  ingest 
bacteria.  Councilman,"  in  fact,  observed  that  they  were  "frequently 
phagocytic." 


"Ritchie:    Brit.  Med.  Jour..  Sept.  10,  1904. 

^J.  Pratt:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  Ix,  p.  286,  1900. 

M  CouDCllman :     Jour.  Boston  Soc.  Med.   Scl.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  99,  1899. 
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The  signB  of  the  second  stage,  that  of  consolidation,  or 
red  hepatization,  are  clearly  defined:  The  chest  on  the  affected 
side  hardly  expands,  while  the  other  side  does  so  with  unusual 
vigor;  abdominal  breathing  is  also  increased.  Palpation  elicits 
a  marked  vocal  fremitus;  perotission,  a  woody  dullness  poste- 
riorly, and  a  clearer  though  dull  note  anteriorly  and  tympany 
over  the  normal  adjoining  areas — thus  affording  a  means  of 
estimating  the  limits  of  the  area  involved.  Auscultation  affords 
information  as  to  the  degree  of  engorgement :  if  the  bronchi  are 
permeable,  moist  rales,  bronchial  and  tubular  breathing  are 
heard;  such  is  not  the  case  with  choked  tubes,  however — an- 
other differential  test,  since  the  permeable  areas  can  thus  be 
located.  Bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  or  egophony  may  also  be 
discerned  immediately  above  the  hepatized  area. 

The  consolidated  area  contains  cells  and  detritus,  as  it  did 
in  the  first  stage,  but  now  the  leucocytes  are  found,  post-mortem, 
merged  in  w^ith  a  copious  network  of  fibrin-threads.  This  means 
that  during  life  they  were  surrounded  by  a  fluid  containing  the 
three  constituents — phosphorus-laden  nucleo-proteid,  oxygen- 
laden  adrenoxidase  and  trypsin — ^which  jointly  digest  as  auto- 
antitoxin  not  only  the  bacteria,  but  also  their  toxins.*  Indeed, 
the  typical  polymorphonuclear  granular  leucocytes  and  their 
granules  are  found  in  large  numbers  often  within  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  and  thereafter.  Death  at  this  time  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  excessive  accumulation  of  all  the  elements  enumerated, 
since  the  fibrin  is  found  to  fill  the  air-cells,  the  small  bronchi, 
etc.,  but  as  stated  above,  this  is  in  reality  a  post-mortem  change 
and  the  dense  supply  of  fibrin  only  serves  to  prove  that  every 
available  space  is  filled  with  the  protective  substances.*  Many 
of  these  features  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  plate. 

As  I  have  shown  in  tho  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  material 
found  in  the  tissues  and  which  causes  them  to  be  termed  "fatty**  is  not 
such:  it  is  composed  of  the  three  constituents  referred  to  above  which 
during  life  are  in  the  liquid  state — all  internal  secretions.  The  presence 
of  a  ferment  in  the  blood-serum  has  been  demonstrated  recently  by  Del^- 
zenne  and  Pozeraki."  and  their  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Hedin.** 
The  latter  investigator  states,  among  other  facts,  that  "the  serum  of 
the  ox  contains  a  weak  proteolytic  enzyme,  which  acts  in  an  alkalin:" 
medium."     He  closes  his  paper  with  the  statement:     "As  to  the  origin 

*  Author" ft  conclusion. 

"  Del^zenne  and  Pozerski:     C.  r.  de  la  Soc.  de  biol.,  T.  Iv,  pp.  327,  690,  693, 
1903. 

'•Hedin:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  195,  1903, 
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of  the  enzyme,  nothing  can  be  stated  at  present.  Yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  similar  enzyme  has  been  found  in  the  leucocytes  of  the 
spleen,  and  it  therefore  does  not  seem  to  be  impossible  that  the  serum 
protease  should  be  derived  from  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  or  in  other 
organs,  either  by  a  destructive  process,  which  miglit  set  the  enzyme  free 
or  bv  an  act  of  secretion,"  the  latter  referring  doubtless  to  secretion  b^ 
the  leucocytes.  That  the  cells  which  secrete  the  antitoxic  and  bacteri- 
cidal bodies  are  present  in  this  stage  is  shown  by  the  btateinent  of  Pratt 
that  in  50  autopsies  the  typical-cells,  the  polymorphonuclears  **were 
the  predominating  cells  in  almost  all  the  cases  dying  after  the  third 
day,  and  that  '*they  often  appeared  in  large  numbers  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours."  The  experiments  of  Rosenow**  showed  that  "the 
higher  the  leucocytosis,  the  fewer  the  number  of  pneumococci  in  the 
circulating  blood."  In  7  cases  with  a  leucocytosis  ranging  from  35,000 
to  43,000,  "the  number  of  pneumococci  which  developed  was  very  small 
indeed,  varying  from  0  to  25  per  cubic  centimeter  of  blood."  As  these 
germs  are  "the  source  of  the  toxins,  the  importance  of  the  protective 
process  I  describe  is  self-evident. 

When  the  third  stage,  that  of  gray  hepatization,  progresses 
favorably,  it  becomes  the  stage  of  resolution,  for  the  abnormal 
physical  signs  enumerated  gradually  disappear.  The  r&les  in 
the  bronchi  become  coarse  and  moist;  this  is  followed  by  bron- 
cho-vesicular breathing  which  ultimately  disappears.  Consid- 
erable dullness  over  the  affected  area,  however,  may  be  elicited 
in  some  cases  long  after  recovery. 

The  onset  of  this  stage  in  the  lung  is  attended  by  a  still 
greater  influx  of  leucocytes  and  a  marked  decrease  of  the  red 
cells  and  plasma.  Hence  the  gray — and  in  old  subjects  the 
granite-like — appearance  at  this  stage  which  contributes  a  large 
share  to  the  mortality  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  interference 
with  the  respiratory  process  and  the  increased  labor  imposed 
upon  the  heart. 

When  it  marks  the  onset  of  resolution,  however,  it  is  because 
the  accumulated  leucocytes  embody  the  elements  necessary  for 
their  own  liquefaction,  i.e.,  their  nuclein  and  trypsin.  With 
the  aid  of  the  adrenoxidase  in  the  red  cells  and  plasma  these 
leucocytes  undergo  a  process  of  digestion,  i.e.,  conversion  into 
a  purulent  liquid  which  is  either  expectorated  or  carried  to  the 
blood  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  for  final  conversion  into  pro- 
ducts of  elimination.*  At  this  time  large  phagocytes  are  also 
found  in  the  pulmonary  mass  of  detritus,  which  ingest  in  the 
main  the  identical  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  which  now  con- 


•  Author' g  conclusion. 

>*Ros«Dow:    Jour,  of  Infectious  DIs.,  Mar.,  1904;    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
Mar.  IS,  1906.  * 
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now"  alAO  cfmtludts  from  fa»  obaerratkiits  taat  "^patients  with  excessively 
hi^  leoeocTte  eomrU  are  appareathr  more  prone  to  the  development  of 
empyema  and  other  complicatkmsc'*  Tbese  features  are  closely  related  to 
the  treatment  adopted,  since  the  use  of  appropriate  measures  prevents 
the  accumnlatMn  of  these  wont-out  cells  by  facilitating  their  removal, 
destruction  in  the  Mood-stream,  and  eUminatioB. 
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Complications. — Pleurisy  is  probably  present  in  all  cases 
excepting  those  in  which  the  central  portion  of  the  lung  is  alone 
consolidated.  It  is  sufficiently  intense  sometimes  to  warrant  the 
term  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  onset  of  pleurisy  is  attended  by 
a  rise  of  temperature,  a  sharp  local  pain,  and  the  friction  sound ; 
and  if  empyema  follow,  by  a  marked  increase  of  the  leucocytosis 
and  obscuration  of  the  typical  auscultatory  signs  of  pneumonia. 
Endocarditis  is  observed  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and 
aggravates  the  prognosis,  since  it  occurs  usually  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  some  valvular  disorder.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid 
and  weak,  the  fever  irregular,  and  there  is  considerable  weak- 
ness. Bough  murmurs  are  usually  discernible.  Embolism  may 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body:  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
lungs  especially,  the  brain  (causing  aphasia  and  sometimes  hemi- 
plegia), and,  rarely,  in  the  larger  arteries  peripheral  venous 
thrombosis  has  also  been  observed.  Pericarditis  is  not  infre- 
quently  caused  through  extension,  it  is  thought,  of  the  pleuritic 
inflammation.  Among  other  possible  complications  are  arthritis, 
parotitis,  and  peripheral  neuritis,  otitis  media,  metastatic  oph* 
thalmia,  nephritis,  stomatitis,  hepatitis,  and  cholecystitis. 

When  empyema  develops,  the  patient's  life  depends  upon  its  early 
discovery  and  appropriate  treatment.  In  860  cases  of  pneumonia  studied 
by  Hale  White  and  Chaning  Pearce  at  Guy's  Hospital,"  26  developed 
pyemia,  i.e.,  3  per  cent.  They  attach  great  importance  to  a  localized 
painful  area  and  to  cedema  of  the  chest-wall.  The  temperature  falls 
when  crises  should  occur,  but  remains  around  100®  F.  (37.8®  C.)  or 
thereabouts,  and  after  three  or  four  days  rises  again,  there  being  an 
evening  exacerbation.  Endocarditis  is  ascribed  by  Preble^  to  the 
pneumococcus  in  almost  all  cases.  It  is  oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side,  but  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  valves  are  affected  four 
times  oftener  than  in  ordinary  endocarditis.  Emboli  occur  in  one-half 
of  the  cases.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  cardiac  complications  are  evi- 
dently rare:  von  Brach^  only  found  in  a  total  of  5738  cases  of 
pneumonia  0.2  per  cent,  of  endocarditis  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  pericarditis. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  primary  cause  of  pneu- 
monia is  a  deficiency  in  the  body  at  large  and  in  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  auto-protective  elements,  i,e.,  phagocytic 
leucocytes  and  auto-antitoxin.  This  deficiency,  in  turn,  is  due 
either  to  general  ad}Tiamia,  or  to  a  temporary  lowering  through 
various  external  agencies  of  the  temperature  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli.* 


•  Author' 8  conclunirm. 

»  Hale  White  and  Chaning  Pearce:    Lancet.  Nov.  10,  1900. 

2*  Preble:     Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Scl.,  Nov.,  1904. 

^TcnBrach:    Cited  by  Schatsky:    Roussky  Vratch,  Oct  4,  1903. 
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The  first  of  these  factors,  general  adynamia,  is  brought  on 
by  conditions  now  known  to  impair  the  so-called  "vitality/'  t.c, 
debilitating  diseases,  deficiency  of  food,  alcoholism,  overwork, 
confinement  in  overpopulated  quarters,  such  as  workhouses, 
prisons,  tenements,  etc.,  where  aeration  is  defective  and  sunlight 
scarce. 

Cities  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths.  In  a  single  work- 
house at  Middlesborough,  England,  Ballard^  witnessed  43  cases.  Rod- 
man" observed  118  eases  in  a  prison  containing  735  inmates.  Daljr" 
treated  successively  four  brothers,  then  their  mother.  The  latter 
ha\ing  succumbed,  her  mother,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  burial,  also 
acquired  the  disease  and  died.  Equally  suggestive  examples  ojf  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease  have  been  observed  by  Mosler,^  A.  Ross 
Matheson,"  Hamilton,"  Newsholme,"  Ktihn,*"  Zimmermann,**  and  Soko- 
lofT."^  The  latter  author  concludes,  after  an  analysis  of  2360  cases,  that 
pneumonia  can  be  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient  in  hospital  wards. 
By  isolating  the  patients  and  disinfecting  the  wards  previously  occupied 
by  them,  l^kolon  obtained  a  marked  r«iuction  both  of  the  number  of 
cases  and  of  the  complications  in  those  isolated.  That  infection  can 
occur  from  contaminated  quarters  was  further  shown  by  Jaworski  and 
Chrpstowski,**  who  treated  five  cases  in  a  house  which  had  not  been  free 
from  pneumonia  since  18G0. 

There  is  a  marked  predisposition  to  pneumonia  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life.  The  large  proportion  of  deaths  in  chil- 
dren under  one  year  old  is  due  to  artificial  feeding,  the  infant 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  antitoxin  which  the  mother^s  milk 
alone  affords;  in  cow's  milk,  which  is,  of  course,  used  some 
time  after  beinjr  drawn,  the  adrenoxidase  is  reduced  by  the 
nueleo-proteid,  and  the  antitoxin  is  thus  decomposed.*  A  period 
of  fifteen  years  is  then  passed  during  which  the  body  is  less 
susceptible  to  tlie  pathotrenic  elements  of  this  disease,  but  after 
the  age  of  twenty  years  there -is  a  steady  increase  of  vulner- 
ability until  old  age  is  reached,  when,  with  increasing  years, 
the  death-rate  is  very  large. 

Tills  is  illustrated  in  tlio  table  given  below,  prepared  from  the  last 
two  (United  States)  censuses  published.  It  gives  the  pro|)ortion  of 
deaths  during  eaeli  census  year  for  the  five  periods  of  lite  mentioned 
therein  per  thousand  eases  of  pneumonia: — 

•  Author's   rnuclusion. 
-■^BaUard:     Lancet,  June  2?,.  1SS8. 
'-^  Rodman:     Amer.  Jour.   Med.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1876. 
»I)alv:     Lancet,   Nov.   12.  18S1. 

-•»  Mosler:     Deut.  med.  Woch..  Bd.  xv,  S.  245.  274,  1889. 
**  A.   Ross  Mathoson:     Brooklyn  Med.  Jour.,  Apr.,  1888. 
31  Hamilton:     Brit.    Med.    Jour..   May   20.   1899. 
^^  Newsholme:     Practitioner,   Jan..  1900. 
"Kiihn:     Berl.   klin.   Woch..  Bd.  xxv.  S.  337.  1888. 

■■*♦  Ziramermann:     Correspondenzblatt   f.    schweizer   Aerzte,    Bd.    xxii,    S.   537, 
1892. 

'^Sokoloff:     Bolnichnaja  Gazeta  Botkina.  No.  29,  1890. 

»«Jftwor8kl  and  Chrostowskl:    Jour.  Amer.  M^d,  AWOQ.,  Dec.  1,  1888, 
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Peb  1000  Cases  or  Pneumonia. 

Census  Year.    First  5  Years.    5  to  19.    20  to  30.    40  to  50.    60  and  aboTe. 
1890  304.7  70.2  195.8  203.9  225.4 

1900  382.6  59.1  147.6  171.5  239.2 

Tlie  highest  death-rate  is  thus  shown  to  be  borne  by  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  life.  The  influence  of  maternal  milk  on  the  mortality  of  in- 
fants is  a  complex  subject  which  cannot  be  treated  in  this  work.  An 
article  on  this  question  will  appear  in  some  medical  journal  at  an  early 
date. 

During  middle  life  (between  twenty  and  fifty-nine  years) 
pneumonia  occurs  more  frequently  among  males  than  females, 
owing  to  the  greater  exposure  and  hardships  to  which  the  former 
are  exposed.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  year,  however,  i.c, 
during  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  during  old  age,  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  vulner- 
ability of  the  weaker  sex. 

During  the  census  year  1890,  the  excess  over  females  during  this 
period  of  life  was  22  per  cent.,  and  in  1900,  20  per  cent.;  but  in  early 
infancy,  i.e.,  up  to  5  years,  the  difference  between  sexes  is  insignificant. 
Thus  in  1890  it  was  0.04  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  males,  and  in  1900, 
0.03  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  females.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth 
year,  however,  which  includes  the  periods  of  childhood  and  adolesence, 
a  noteworthy  feature  asserts  itself:  The  females  preponderate  during 
both  census  years:  20  per  cent,  during  1890  and  10  pfer  cent,  during 
1900.  After  the  sixtieth  year  the  preponderance  of  females  over  males 
is  striking:    in  1890  it  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  1900,  39  per  cent 

Traumatism  of  the  chest,  a  contusion,  fractured  ribs,  etc., 
may  lead  to  pneumonia  even  without  giving  rise  to  a  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  concussion  on  the  pulmonary  cellular  elements, 
and  to  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  local  defensive  proc- 
esses.* 

This  form  of  pneumonia  has  been  termed  by  Litten"  "contusions 
pneumonie."  Souques*  studied  49  cases  due  to  blows  upon  the  chest 
without  solution  of  continuity  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  He  found 
a  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  course  of  the  pneu- 
monia in  all  instances  did  not  differ  from  that  of  casra  usually  ascribed 
to  infection.  He  found  pneumococci  in  the  sputum  of  his  cases.  Man- 
dillon,*  (Jauthier,***  and  others  have  found  the  pneumococcus  in  ab8cess<»s 
developed  under  such  conditions.  In  a  case,  immediately  following  a  fall 
upon  the  pavement,  witnessed  by  Schild"  the  typical  lesions  of  croupous 
pneumonia  were  present,  though  the  injury  of  the  thorax  had  been  in- 
sufllicient  to  be  recognizable. 

•  Author'it  ronrJuMion. 

•^Lltten:    Zelt.  f.  kiln.  Med..  Bd.  v,  S.  26,  1882. 

"SouquPB:    I^  presse  mMlcale.  T.  vll,  p.  109.  1900. 

**  Mandillon:    Jour,  de  mM.  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  260,  189C 

^OauthJer:     Lyon  medical.  T.  xcv,  p.  329.  1900. 

«>  Schlld:    MUoch.  med.  Woch.,  Dd.  xlix.  S.  1569.  1902. 
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Eiponue  to  txdd  lad  iry  air-HMit'dMiq)  dr  m  ia  ganenHj 
tu|^i(— ^rediq^cMM  to  the  dusM^  bnt  oilj  iriwie  flie  pftthogoue 
organixiDe  are  pieKnt  in  the  n^nntosy  tncL 

PBenmonia  js  1(>h8  frmuently  iiipt  with  in  rural  dLatricU  tboB  in 
dUM.  It  ia  onl.r  except ioniillv  met  with  aniung  eailorH.  Ssllard"  xtata 
tiut  It  ma  i'\tretnv!y  rare  among  Napoleon's  troi>p»  during  the  retnat 
from  Votcoiv  nut  withstanding  the  extreme  hardabips  experivni.'ed.  Ib 
large  oentert-,  I'iiiis,  for  inalnnce,  similar  eondilions  give  riae  lo  disrinri- 
lar  rsaults,  ti'ir  liai'kmen  «>ntribut«  largely  to  the  yearly  eontin^nt  at 
viotfanB.  U&ilir  such  eonditionB  exposure  to  rold  is  a  prominent  faetor. 
la  TO  eaata  rrvoidcd  by  Chomel,  mtd  ie  incriminated  14  ttmra.  «Ule 
Griaolla  found  this  pause  to  prerail  in  43  of  203  cai«s.  DampneH  n 
thinght  ta  Increase  the  morbid  effect  of  inid  air,  but  H.  B.  Bakfr"  baa 
■Itown  oottelusively  that  this  belief  ia  baaed  upon  an  erroneous  isttf- 
pretatkiii  of  the  aotual  eondition  of  the  air  when  it  is  said  to  be  eoU 
Mid  dwnpv  Cold  air  ma  bold  nIMrtfy  UtiU  mairtvn  bMMM  ita  Bole- 
ooIm  aia  doaa  togethari  w*m  bIt,  ob  tU  otbH  haad,  «■■  ■onmnmndate 
eonaidarable  ainv  ita  BDlMiilaa  wft  Car'apwrb  I»dwd  Oqfofa  tabW 
bwad  on  RMpoault'a  experiuanto  duw  Oftt  air  at  ami  F.  awtatiia  pw 
coble  foot  (aMolut*  hnmidil;)  iriwn  aKtuAtad  with  pan  npor,  %  g-'~ 
Ttot;  at  S2  degrMa  it  «mtalM  9  graiaat  *t  TO  itigHw,  8  graiva; 
W  a^gnea,  18.(»  graina.  It  ta  arid,  diy  air,  then 
rMiatAiioa  of  the  body  to  infootioB. 

Stker-ptuumoitia  U  due  to  a  timiUr  condititn.*  Hie  an&s- 
thetic,  oTing  to  its  npid  enpontim  fioiQ  the  bronchi  and 
alveoli,  lowert  the  tempaatnTe  ctt  the  bioncho-alTeolai  epithe- 
linm,  and  of  their  contents.  As  ferments  are  activated  by  heat, 
tbie  lowering  of  the  temperature  inhibits  the  activitjr  of  the 
proteolytic  ferment  in  the  leucocytes  and  the  auto-antitoxiB  in 
the  juices  of  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles,  which,  under  nornisl 
conditions,  destroy  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their  toxins.* 
The  germs  are  thus  allowed  to  increase  and  to  cause  the  disease. 
This  exemplifies  the  action  of  inhaled,  cold,  dry  air  as  well. 
General  adynamia  proves  pathogenic  in  the  same  way, 
though  indirectly.  Starvation,  squalor,  fatigue,  etc.,  entail  in- 
adequate nutrition  not  only  of  the  body  at  large,  but  also  of 
the  organs  that  constitute  the  adrenal  system,  including  the 
pituitary  body.*  As  a  result  less  adrenoxidase  and  trypsin  are 
formed,  and  fewer  leucocytes  are  present  in  the  blood.*  Again, 
the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alveoli  and  the  fluids  bathing  them 
are  inadequately  supplied  with  ita  protective  constituents,  and 
infection  occurs  if  the  pathogenic  bacteria  present  are  those  of 
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pneumonia,  and  if  their  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  escape 
what  protective  elements  are  present. 

Metchnikoff,  Bordet,  Ehrlich,  Morgenroth,  Zimmermann,  and  others 
are  in  accord  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  this  substance  which  enables  the 
complement  (the  trypsinlike  agent  in  the  blood)  to  destroy  wornout 
blood-cells,  bacteria,  etc.  The  complement  being  endowed,  according  to 
Ehrlich,  with  digestive  powers,  the  immune  body  brings  it  into  contact 
with  the  pathogenic  elements,  and  these  are  dissolved.  It  is  as  certain 
that  leucocytes  containing  this  trypsinlike  ferment  and  capable  of  shed- 
ding their  nucleoproteid  granules  are  present  in  the  alveoli.  Finally, 
since  it  is  here  as  I  have  shown  that  the  adrenal  secretion  becomes  con- 
verted into  adrenoxidase,  it  is  here  that  this  substance  must  be  en- 
dowed with  its  highest  efficiency. 

The  micrococcus  or  diplococcus  lanceolatus  of  Frankel  is 
generally  considered  as  the  specific  organism.  It  has  been  found 
in  all  portions  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  in  healthy  individuals 
in  the  mouth,  nose,  Eustachian  tubes,  and  larynx,  and  may  per- 
sist a  long  time  in  the  saliva  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
the  disease.  These  organisms,  and  others  that  may  be  present  in 
the  air  inhaled,  pullulate  in  the  bronchial  fluids  and  even  in 
those  of  the  alveoli  when  the  local  defenses  are  inadequate. 

Andrew  H.  Smith**  compares  infection  to  a  "process  of  germ-cul- 
ture going  on  in  a  culture  medium,  each  air-cell  acting  as  a  tiny  test- 
tube,  and  filled  with  this  culture  medium."  Pasteur  and  Notter  have 
found  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus  in  the  buccal  secretions  of  20  per  cent, 
of  well  persons  and  accept  Grossmann's  view**  that  the  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms of  pneumonia  are  "drawn  downward  into  the  respiratory  tract 
by  aspiration  during  ether  narcosis,"  the  type,  we  have  seen,  of  exist- 
ing conditions  provoked  by  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  in  the  alveoli, 
however  produced. 

The  •  pneumococcus  of  Friedlander  is  another  organism 
thought  capable  of  provoking  pneumonia.  It  differs  from  the 
diplococcus  lanceolatus  in  being  single  instead  of  in  pairs,  and 
in  being  oval  instead  of  pointed  at  one  end,  i.e.,  "lance"-shaped. 
In  some  cases  it  is  the  onlv  bacillus  found.  When  this  bacillus 
penetrates  the  blood  the  case  is  greatly  aggravated.  It  is  also 
found  in  pure  culture  in  the  various  organs  which  become  the 
seat  of  complications.  It  is  often  present  in  connection  with 
pyogenic  organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus.  Hence  the 
name  "streptococcus  pneumonia'^  given  to  some  cases  of  the 
disease. 


«A.  H.  Smith:    Medical  Record.  Nov.  18.  1899. 
«Oro8Bmann:     Deut.  mcd.  Woch.,  Bd.  xxl,  462,  189S. 
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That  caaet  in  wfakh  the  pnemnoooecnis  ii  fomid  in  flie  blood  oflSar 
a  veiy  unfavorable  prognoeis  was  noted  hf  Sello.^  Of  12  out  of  48  ww 
(leleoted  from  a  series  of  760)  in  which  it  waa  praent^  10  died.  Of  tlie 
balance  of  his  cases,  36  in  which  the  pneumocoocna  was  not  loiuid  but  7 
di^  This  was  confirmed  by  Ook*  after  a  study  of  the  blood  of  189 
cases,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  'The  organisms  obtained  ttom 
the  more  severe  and  fatal  cases"  were  "either  more  numerous  or  more  re- 
sistant to  unfavorable  conditions."  Sachs"  witnessed  a  esse  in  wUdi 
practically  all  or^ns  were  the  seat  of  absoefcscs  due  to  the  organism, 
instances  in  which  it  was  found  alone  in  the  tissues  and  lungs,  have  been 
reported  1^  Philippi,'*  Stflhlem*^  and  others.  In  a  report  ofan  epidemie 
at  the  Leavesden  Asylum,  Sinigar*  emphasises  the  viruknee  of  this  or- 
panism.  Interpreted  from  rav  standpoint,  the  presence  of  any  bacUhis 
m  the  circulation  mesne  insuffidenejr  of  the  adrenal  mtem  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  blood's  bactericidal  pnmerties.  indeed,  MQUei"  ob- 
served esqperimentally  "destruction  of  tne  bacteria  by  the  Juices  of  the 
lungs." 


Treatment. — ^This  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
tions:  (1)  to  enhance  by  appropriate  remedies  the  protective 
activity  of  the  blood's  immunizing  cells  and  flnidBy  and  (2)  to 
sustain  the  efficiency  of  the  protective  resources  of  the  body 
by  measures  which  are  known  to  preserve  the  physiological 
fluidity  and  osmotic  properties  of  the  blood. 

AOBNTS  WHICH  ENHANCE  THE  ACTIVITT  Ot  THX  Imni- 

KiziNO  Phoosss. — ^The  efficiency  of  the  blood's  bactericidal  and 
antitoxic  properties  can  be  increased  by  the  nse  of  agents  whidi 
enhance  the  functional  activity  of  ihe  adrenal  system  and  simni* 

taneously  tend  to  inhibit  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  the 
lungs.* 

Creosote  carbonate,  administered  early,  is  as  nearly  a  spe- 
cific in  pneumonia  as  quinine  is  in  malaria,  provided  sufficiently 
large  doses,  10  to  15  grains  (0.6  to  1.0  gm.)  be  given  frequently 
enough,  i.e.,  every  two  or  three  liours.  It  is  in  fact  the  physio- 
logical specific  of  pneumonia,  since  by  depressing  the  sympa- 
thetic center  it  causes  dilation  of  the  arterioles,  thus  enabling 
arterial  blood  to  circulate  with  greater  freedom  through  the 
diseased  area;  while  by  stimulating  the  test-organ  and  thus 
promoting  the  production  of  auto-antitoxin,  it  enhances  the 
destruction  of  the  pathogenic  germs  and  their  toxins.* 


•  Author' 8  ronclwHon. 

«Sello:    Zelt.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxxvl,  S.  112,  1S99. 

*»  Cole:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  June,  1902. 

*•  Sachs:    Zelt.  f.  Hellk.,  Bd.  xxlll,  S.  384,  1902. 
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Creosote  carbonate  produces  no  gastric  disorders,  and  al- 
though the  urine  is  sometimes  rendered  smoky,  it  causes  no 
renal  or  cystic  disturbance,  even  when  the  above  doses  are  in- 
creased two  or  three  times.  The  accumulation  of  toxins  which 
occurs  under  other  treatments  does  not  take  place,  owing  to  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  specific  organism  of  pneumonia  and  the 
influence  of  the  remedy,  and  the  crisis  is  often  replaced  by 
lysis.  The  fever  may,  in  fact,  disappear  within  forty-eight 
hours.  It  is  usually  given  in  a  solution  of  glycerine  and  pepper- 
mint water,  but^  though  an  oily  liquid,  it  may  be  readily  given 
in  capsules,  followed  by  a  mouthful  of  water.  It  must  be  con- 
tinued some  time  after  subsidence  of  the  fever,  to  avoid  recur- 
rence. 

The  use  of  this  agent  in  pneumonia  was  introduced  by  Cassoute  of 
KaraeiUes  in  1808,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  regarded  by  many  observers, 
including  A.  H.  Smith^  and  W.  H.  Thomson,**  as  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  at  our  disposal.     In  a  series  of  1130  cases  treated  by  various 

Practitioners  and  collected  by  I.  L.  Van  Zandt**  the  mortality  was  only 
per  cent.  In  sixteen  personal  cases  Van  Zandt  had  no  deaths.  *Tuttle 
and  Carter"  recently  reported  600  cases  treated  by  them  in  six  years.  It 
reduced  their  mortality  from  22.8  to  7  per  cent.    Baldwin,  of  Rome,**  who 

fives  as  much  as  30  to  40  minims  (2  to  2^  gm.)  every  three  hours,  had 
8  consecutive  cases  without  a  death,  while  the  prevailing  type  of  the 
disease  was  fatal.  Scott  and  Montgomer}^**  had  a  mortality  of  14.9  in  67 
cases.  But  they  gave  it  every  four  hours  only,  whereas  the  other  obser* 
vers  named  gave  it  oftcner,  i.e.,  every  2  or  3  hours,  thus  sustaining  the 
bactericidal  action  of  the  remedy.  Equally  good  results  are  obtained  in 
children  as  shown  in  the  series  of  eases  reported  by  Seifert,**  Louis 
Fischer,"  and  several  European  observers.  Conversely,  C.  F.  Stokes  of 
the  Navy**  gave  creosote  carbonate  successfully  in  cases  ranging  from 
25  to  74  years,  the  latter  being  a  very  severe  case.  Wilcox*  treated  33 
cases  without  a  death — avoiding  all  other  drugs.  It  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  .J.  B.  Philips,**  Burdett  O'Connor,**  Fletcher,**  and 
others.  Beverley  Robinson*^  considers  creosote  vaporized  in  the  patient's 
room  valuable  as  a  prophylactic. 

Sodium  salicylate  has  properties  similar  to  creosote  car- 
bonate, and  has  given  equally  good  results.  By  exciting  the 
test-organ  it  provokes  an  increase  of  auto-antitoxin,  including 

•*A.  H.  Smith:    Med.  Rec.  Mar.  15.  1902. 

■•W.  H.  Thomson:    Ihid.,  Feb.  1.  1902. 
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thyroidaBe,  in  the  blood,  and  b;  ezdting  nmiilteneotH^  ttie  sym- 
pathetic center,  causes  the  arteriola  to  pn^>el  tlie  blood  witii 
increased  vigor  into  the  diseased  area,  thus  wthaadng  mailc- 
edly  the  bacteiiolytic  and  antitoxic  process.*  Bnt  it  often  pro- 
vokes ezcesaiTe  sweating,  tinnitus  anrium,  serere  faeadadie,  and 
sometimes  hematuria.  It  is  also  contraindicated  vhan  cardiac 
lesions  are  present.  Conrenely,  it  reduces  the  pleniitie  pain 
and  the  thirst  causes  deferreecence  by  lyms  and  gnatly  redtues 
the  sererit?  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  given  in  8  to  lO-gnin 
(0.5  to  0.66  gm.)  doses,  eveiy  two  boois^  to  adults,  iliiien  <no- 
sote  carbonate  is  not  obtainable. 

Although  TulRinon  and  LecorchS"  failed  to  Iiaston  deferrewviicv. 
IMBedcer"  found  it  exi-eptioniillf  valuable  in  infantile  pneumonia..  Seb- 
ring"  had  onh'  one  death  in  190  cased,  some  of  which  received  the  salirr- 
lata  Klone.  ft  i*i  also  recommended  bj  Sir  Hermann  VVelier''  and  Dv- 
Beokar.  Pyv  Smith"  llmita  its  use  to  cases  eon)plicat«d  with  rhcumatian. 
P.  D.  BaMe"  recently  reported  twenty-one  casea  of  pneumonia  with  but 
two  dMths,  one  of  the  fatal  cases  being  a  woman  of  83  years. 

Among  other  agents  of  this  class  which  have  been  tried  and  ab«n- 
doned  M«  cposofp,  catholu-  aHd,  eucalyptol,  and  napMhot,  owing  to  the 
InitMitiJiig  witKni  DB  Uw  kidiMij.  '    . 

Qvinine  likewise  floods  the  diseased  area  with  blood  rich  in 
auto-antitoxin.*  Bnt  this  result  is  not  obtuned  with  small  doaes^ 
since  these  only  excite  the  vasomotor  center  and  raise  tJie  blood- 
pressure.*  Large  doses,  however,  inerease  powerfully  the  pro- 
pulsive activity  of  the  arterioles  by  exciting  the  sympathetic  * 
center,  and  simultaneouBly  the  adrenal  center."  So  far  it  acta 
much  as  does  sodium  salicylate.  Quinine  is  endowed  with  an 
additional  virtue,  however:  that  of  acting  as  a  direct  bacteri- 
cidal agent,  the  pneumococcus  ofFering  but  slight  resistance  to 
agents  capable  of  acting  as  does  quinine  upon  the  plasmodium 
malarise.* 

Quinine  in  large  doses  may  thus  be  effective  in  pneumonia 
because  it  causes  the  arterioles  to  flood  the  diseased  area  with 
blood  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  and  an  additional  and  powerful 
germicide."     Creosote  carbonate  {vide  supra)  however,  is  safer. 


*  AullifH-i  eonrlutioH. 
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Quinine  has  been  used  hy  a  few  European  clinicians,  some,  Juer- 
gensen/*  having  given  it  in  5gram  (77  gr.)  doses.  Recently  W.  J. 
Galbraith,  of  Cananea,  Mexico/'  called  attention  to  the  great  value  of 
this  mode  of  treatment,  emphasizing,  however,  the  need  of  very  large 
doses — a  view  thoroughly  sustained  by  the  interpretation  of  its  action 
I  have  submitted.  His  method  is  as  follows:  "First  a  warm  bath,  fol- 
lowed by  a  calomel  or  phosphate  of  soda  purge.  The  first  dose  of  qui- 
nine is  given  three  hours  later  provided  the  stomach  is  not  disturbed. 
If  the  temperature  is  106**  F.  (40.6**  C.)  or  over  he  gives  from  60  to  70 
grains  (4  to  4.6  gm.)  of  quinine  sulphate,  followed  in  an  hour  by 
usually  half  the  same  dose.  If  the  temperature  ranges  between  103** 
and  104*»  F.  (39.6**  and  40*»  C),  from  40  to  60  grains  (2.6  to  3.3  gm.) 
are  given  as  above.  If  a  lower  temperature  is  found,  he  gives  40  grains 
(2.6  gm.),  his  minimum  initial  dose.  The  use  of  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  is  begun  within  three  or  four  hours  after  the  second  dose 
of  quinine,  and  in  doses  ranging  from  10  to  16  minims  (0.6  to  0.9  c.c.) 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  hours,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
pulse.  In  case  the  temperature  rises  to  101**  or  102**  F.  (38.3**  or  38.9** 
C.),  after  it  has  reached  the  normal  or  subnormal  mark,  he  adminis- 
ters from  40  to  60  grains  (2.6  to  3.3  gm.)  of  quinine  at  one  dose  and 
continues  the  iron  in  16  minim  (0.9  c.c.)  doses  every  three  or  four 
hours.  He  protests  against  any  compromise  in  the  way  of  dividing  the 
doees  of  either  iron  or  quinine  during  the  active  pneumonic  stage.  If 
the  stomach  is  rebellious  it  may  usually  be  overcome  bv  chloretone  or 
pepsin  and  guaiacol.  He  dresses  his  patients  with  as  light-weight  cloth- 
ing as  possible  and  provides  thorough  ventilation  and  advises  plenty  of 
liquid  nourishment."  A  number  of  physicians,  Drs.  Gustetter,  Carpenter, 
Haney,  Butzow  and  Dudley,  all  of  Cananea, — where  the  mortality  of 
pneumonia  is  exceedingly  high  owing  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  altitude, — have  confirmed  his  observations  in  their  own  practices. 
From  76  per  cent,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  Galbraith's  mor- 
tality, for  example,  dropped  down  to  2  per  cent.  Gustetter"  of  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  in  the  same  region,  reduced  his  average  mortality, 
80   per  cent.,  to  no  death  in  the  30  cases  with  the  same  treatment. 

S.  Solis-Cohen"  advocates  the  use  of  the  soluble  double  hydro- 
chloride of  quinine  and  urea  in  60  per  cent,  solution  by  intramuscular 
injection,  with  fresh  air.  When  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  he  adds  in- 
jections of  cocaine  hydrochloride  solution  or  an  extract  of  posterior 
pituitary.  In  cases  of  prolonged  fever  and  delayed  convalescence,  he  also 
uses  pneumococcus  or  mixed  vaccines. 

An  important  feature  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  is  the  preservation  of  the  normal  osmotic  properties 
of  the  body  fluids.*  If  the  blood  is  abnormally  viscid,  as  is  the 
case  when  its  alkalinity  is  low,  its  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic 
properties  are  so  hampered  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
remedies  are  greatly  compromised.* 

Agents  which  Piiesekve  the  Efficiency  of  the  Protec- 
tive Resources. — Blood  Sdlts. — ^This  object  is  met  by  supplying 

•  Author's   concluMton. 
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to  the  blood  the  salts  it  requires  in  older  to  ocnuKrfe  its  nomisl 
fluidity  and  its  normal  properties.  By  thus  facilitating  fte 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  tissues^  indnding  the  Inhgsiy  the  latter 
are  not  onlj  supplied  with  the  protective  etementa  awlahle  to 
disintegrate  the  bacteria  and  their  tozinsy  but  the  toxic  and  add 
wastes  are  freely  drained  into  the  blood-stream  and  tianafomied 
into  eliminable  prodncts. 

The  »lts  of  the  blood  '^tb  moot  impoKtuit  funetioiul*  nen^f 
wrote  Howell,^  "they  nudntain  «  noraml  oompoeition  and  ownoHc  pra- 
■ore  In  the  liquidi  end  tiaraee  of  the  body."  «  •  •  **M6geofer,  ucm 
■alte  eonetitute  en  eseentiel  pert  of  the  oompoeitkm  of  IMng  mettv." 
Jeoqnee  LoefaT*  elto  ttatee  that,  "the  aodium  ioae  of  the  blood  ee  veil  ee 
of  UM  eeerwater,  ere  eaeentlel  for  the  melntenanoe  of  Ufe-phenomHUL" 

In  the  first  volume  I  pointed  out  that  in  pnenmoniA  a  laige 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  was  consumed;  that  owing  to  re* 
stricted  diet  or  anorexia,  the  patient  recdved  an  inadequate 
supply,  and  that  the  yital  and  defensive  functiona  being  incteaa* 
ingly  hampered,  the  chances  of  death  were  conaiderably  in- 
creased.* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  flnt  volumeP^  for  the  enerinental 
evidence  contributed  by  Metchnifcoff>  Behring  and  Nieeen,  nul,  mm 
Fodor,  Blumenthal  and  many  others  in  ropport  of  this  ooncIiiakMi. 
Barlow*  alluding  to  diminution  of  the  blood^e  alkalini^  duriiu  fsfer 
•aye:  "The  cause  of  this  diange  is  quite  unknown  .  .  .  but  what- 
ever the  true  explanation  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  the  diange  is  hi^ly 
important  for  the  organism,  for  it  is  an  unfayorable  sign  in  febrile  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  known  that  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  increased  susceptibility  to  infection." 

In  pneumonia  the  chlorides  are  soon  diminished  in  the 
urine,  then  disappear  entirely.  Inasmuch  as  even  moribund 
eases  are  sometimes  saved  by  saline  solution  hypodermoclysis, 
the  need  of  sodium  chloride  is  self-evident,  and  if  introduced 
into  the  blood  from  the  outset  of  the  fever  as  suggested  by  my- 
self^* and  not  late  in  the  disease  as  now  practiced,  the  blood's 
protective  functions  and  its  osmotic  properties  may  be  ade- 
quately sustained  throughout  the  disease. 

Beale  many  years  ago  showed  that  the  chlorides  disappear  from 
the  urine  to  accumulate  in  the  lungs.  Huchard  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  this  symptom.     Hutchison*^  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

•  Author's  conclusion. 

"Howell:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  p.  801,  1905. 

^  Jacques   Loeb:    "Studies   in   General    Physiology,"    part  li,    p.    666,    Uni- 
verslty  of  Chicago,  1906. 

«  Cf.  vol.  i,  pp.  778  et  seq, 

»  Barlow:    "General  Pathology,"- second  edition,  p.  415,  1904. 

••Cy.  vol.  1,  p.  784,  1903. 

**  Hutchison:    Jour,  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  vol.  v,  p.  406,  1898. 
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the  chlorides  were  taken  up  by  all  fixed  tissues.  Roehrich  and  Wiki" 
obsened  that  when  the  crisis  occurs  and  a  rapid  favorable  change  takes 
place,  the  chlorides  suddenly  become  very  abundant;  but  if  defervescence 
18  by  lysis  the  increase  is  proportionately  ^^adual,  the  normal  proportion 
being  reached  in  three  or  four  days.  Failure  to  rapidly  increase  is  an 
unfavorable  sign.  Henry,  who  first  used  hypodermoclysis  in  "desper- 
ately ill"  cases**  nevertheless  saved  eight  out  of  ten  of  these  cases.  As 
similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  others  when  all  other  means  had 
failed,  the  physiological  aid  given  by  the  salt  is  unquestionable.  Yet, 
being  recommended  in  text-books  only  for  desperate  cases,  it  is  now 
rarely  employed.  P^wart  and  Percival''  for  instance  state  that  saline 
injections  "were  powerless  to  check  the  fatal  course"  in  "the  worst  type 
of  cases."  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  whole  body  is  overwhelmed 
with  toxins? 

Hypodermoclysis  and  intravenous  injections  of  saline  solu- 
tion involving  the  fre(iuent  use  of  a  large  hypodermic  needle, 
thus  giving  pain  and  exposing  the  patient  to  abscesses,  are  not 
appropriate  for  repeated  use.  The  oral  use  of  saline  solution  in 
the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  indicated  on  page  1367 
meets  all  therapeutic  indications.  Hypodermoclysis  may  be  sub- 
stituted when,  in  advanced  cases,  an  immediate  effect  is  required. 

The  oral  use  of  saline  solutions  was  introduced  by  J.  B.  Todd,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y."  Inspired  by  my  views,  he  eniployed  it  early  in  all  his 
cases,  with  prompt  and  satisfactory  results.  For  an  adult  he  gives  10 
grains  (0.6  gm.)  of  sodium  chloride  and  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  of  potas- 
sium bicarbonate,  dissolved  in  8  ounces  (250  gm.)  of  water.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  added  to  this  mixture  thus  transforms  it  into 
an  effer\'e8cent  beverage  which  is  gratefully  taken  by  the  patient.  This 
quantity  may  be  given  to  febrile  cases  every  two  hours.  The  potas- 
sium bicarlK)nate  antagonizes  acidosis.  J.  Madison  Taylor*  obtained 
similar  effects  in  the  pneumonia  of  children.  This  corresponds  with  the 
results  reached  by  predecessors  who,  though  unaware  of  the  influence 
of  salt  solution  on  the  immunizing  processes,  employed  injections  early. 
Thus  in  all  cases  in  children  reported  by  Lemaire,**  he  found  that  "the 
blood-pressure  was  promptly  raised,  diuresis  was  increased,  the  whole 
organism,  notubly  the  nervous  system,  was  powerfully  stimulated,  oxida- 
tion was  enhanced,  and  all  recovered."  F.  \V.  IVEvelyn,"  H.  F.  Thomp- 
son**  and  others  have  also  extolled  the  value  of  this  measure  in  severe 
cases. 

Agents  which  CorxTERACT  Asthenia.  —  We  have  seen 
that  cases  in  which  leucocytosis  fails  to  occur,  either  through 
general  ad}Tiamia,  alcoholism,  or  when,  owing  to  a  profound 
toxaemia,  the  toxins  have  cauwHl  adrenal  insufficiency,  the  chances 

••Roehrich  and  Wlkl:    Renie  mMlcale.  June  20,  1900. 
••Henry:    Intern.   Clinics,   vol.    iv.    ninth  series,    p.   29,   1900. 
•^  Ewart  and   Percival:    Brit.   Med.    Jour.,    Sept.   29.   1900. 
••J.  B.  Todd:    N.   Y.  Med.  Jour..   May  20.  1905. 

••J.    Madison   Taylor:    N.    Y.    Med.    Jour.,    Dec.    30,    1906;     Medical    Record, 
Jan.  13.  1906. 

*»Lemaire!    Semaine  mMical.  vol.   xrili,  p.   406.   1898. 
«  P.  W.   D'Evelyn:    Medical  Record,  Dec.  30.  1906. 
•■H.    F.    Thompson:    Medical   News,   Apr.    26,    1903. 
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of  noofoy  an  fiwllj  lednoed.^  A  deAaancj  of  adromidMe 
l^wg  flif  diMi  ciiN  of  fhe  ad jiuuiii«»  agmti  capable  of  in- 
iiiijarim  At  B—fimiif  oetiiity  of  the  adrcnab  are  indicated.^ 
JgflJa  fr  asfihoiic  caaea  of  any  kind  and  vben  Iqro- 
ifmeoty  digitalia  ahonld  be  naed  beridea  the  aDoip 
the  creosote  carbonate  or  qininine.  This  ag«t 
«BMnl  reqnirements :  By  ponrerfnl^  atimnlating  the 
it  ilrengthens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  propor- 
glsiiHaititozin  in  the  blood.^  As  in  aathenic  caaes^  Hiem 
jg  ^igli^giin  of  the  arteries,  foil  therapeutic  doaes  of  digitalia— 
-gtB  V  adnims  (0.5  to  0^  gnu)  of  the  tinctnre,  or  digitalin, 
1/  |»  Vt  f'^  (0.0065  to  0.01  gm.),  are  required  three  timea 
obtain  adequate  effects. 


lBoriid.~   Von  Jakidi"  kmg  sgD  cmphssiaad  &e  Md  of 
in  pnramcmia.    Its  meHam  on  the  heart  to  fsmfltor  to  enri 
vroportiee  pfadnhr  aeeouni  lor  the  ronarkahle  feoalte  ojitaiiwl 
dOnieisiie  moe  Tranbe  in  ISSO  flrat  iiMSPotiil  its  nee,  end 


dnee  retfcecn*  obtained  a  mortality  of  1.2  to  2.6  per  eent.  in 
^  -    - of  thi 


■oMIera.    Thto  wae  aeeribed  to  the  youth  and  vignr  off  theee 

^yi  as  diown  Inr  LMne,  MadtBrn,  FInkelt  LeadooiT  and  otfaen,  thto 
^MBSa  to  not  rafid.  All  cHnlriane  agrse^  however,  that  in  order  to  ob* 
M|a  Iwneactol  effects,  huge  doees  are  neeessaiy.  FraneF  refers  to 
^Mlfar  good  rcsnlts  obtafaMd  with  digitelinB.  Beati^  and  Anold  and 
20.  Wood,  Jr.,**  have  shown  that  the  doees  nsoally  preeeribed  are  prae- 
ttaHy  nseless. 

To  obtain  a  prompt  reaction  in  asthenic  cases,  adrenalin 
has  been  found  of  value,  especially  where  other  stimulants  falL 
Its  action  differs  from  that  of  digitalis  in  being  ephemeral  in- 
stead of  lasting.  This  is  because  digitalis  stimulates  the  ad- 
renal center  and  sustains  the  physiological  production  of  the 
adrenal  secretion,  while  conversely,  adrenalin  only  adds  a  small 
fraction  to  the  total  amount  already  in  the  blood.*  Adrenalin 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  15  minims  (1  gm.)  of  a  1  to  1000 
solution,  at  short  intervals  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Adrenal  extract,  3  grains  (0.2  gm.),  every  two  or  three  honrs, 
has  been  found  valuable  as  a  general  stimulant.  This  shows 
that  thyroid  extract  in  small  doses,  3  grains  (0.2  gm.)  every 
three  hours,  would  also  prove  efficacious. 

*  Author' §  ronr/flMioM. 

*"NaeKeII-AkerbIom:    Central,   f.   Inn.    Med.,   Bd.   zri.   S.  TO.   UKL 

••BorinI:    Central,   f.   Bakt.   u.   Par..   Bd.   zxxii.   S.   307.  tKO. 

■•Von   Jakscb:    Central,    f.    klin.    Med..   Feb.   6.   18M. 

*"Petreflcu:    Le  buU.   mMical.  vol.  riil,  p.  337.  ISM. 

^  Franc:    Ihid.,  yol.  ix.  p.  88S.  1896. 

*"  Beatea:    Jour.   Amer.   Med.  Aaaoc..  Jane  2S,  107. 

••Araold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.:    Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set.  Anc.  JtHL 
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£.  A.  Gray*^  used  suprarenal  extract  in  the  above  doses  in  six 

.     The  stimulation  was  marked;    the  heart  reacted  promptly  and 

the  general  symptoms  were  favorably  influenced,  especially  in  aged  sub- 
jects. H.  L.  Eisner^  used  adrenalin  with  advantage  in  several  cases.  In 
one  of  these  its  use,  after  strychnine  had  failed,  promptly  increased  the 
cardiac  power  and  the  blood- pressure.  S.  Solis-Cohen'^  prefers  supra- 
renalin  triturate  given  every  ten  minutes  with  a  little  sugar  of  milk. 

Other  drugs  have  proven  useful  in  this  connection,  namely, 
strychnine,  pilocarpine,  alcohol,  strophanthus,  atropine,  caffeine, 
ammonium  carbonate^  and  nitroglycerin  given  in  the  usual  thera- 
peutic doses. 

Agents  which  Counteract  Excessive  Arterial  Ten- 
sion AND  Pulmonary  Engorgement. — ^When  the  disease  oc- 
curs in  strong  plethoric  individuals,  the  protective  reaction  is 
so  violent  sometimes  that  the  lungs  become  excessively  congested 
through  undue  arterial  tension  and  the  heart  becomes  overbur- 
dened. Marked  dyspnoea  and  even  cyanosis  may  then  occur — 
conditions  which  some  clinicians  meet  by  bleeding.  This  meas- 
ure reduces  the  congestion,  but,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood^s  protective  constituents.  Viewed  in  this  light,  bleeding 
is  an  unscientific  measure  and  is  not  recommended,  especially 
since  we  have  remedies  capable  of  relieving  the  patient  without 
compromising  his  prospects  of  recovery. 

Veratrum  viride,  by  depressing  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
motor center,  correspondingly  diminishes  the  pulmonary  en- 
gorgement since  its  main  cause,  excessive  blood-pressure,  is 
diminished  through  the  resulting  dilation  of  the  great  central 
trunks.  The  dangerous  resistance  to  which  the  heart  is  sub- 
jected is  also  removed  because  the  "patient  is  bled  into  his 
own  circulation,"  as  Wood  says.  The  temperature  is  likewise 
lowered  and  perspiration  is  provoked.  The  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  may  be  used,  8  to  16  minims  (0.5  to  1.0  gm.)  (1905 
TJ.  S.  P.)  being  given  every  two  hours  until  the  desired  effect 
is  produced.  It  is  only  indicated,  however,  in  sthenic  cases.  In 
such,  veratrum  viride  assists  the  curative  process  since  it  causes 
relaxation  of  the  arterioles,  thus  admitting  more  blood — ^which 
is  always  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  in  sthenic  cases — into  the  dis- 
eased area.* 


•  Author' »  amclunion. 

>^  E.  A.  Gray:    Medical  Record,  Apr.  6.  1902. 

^  H.  L.  Eisner:    N.  Y.   Med.  Jour..  Jan.   2,  1904. 

>**8.   SoIU-CoheD:    Jour.   Amer.   Med.   Aasoc.,   Dec.   10.   1904. 
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U.  r.  Wood'"  HtntM  that  althnugli  vprntniin  viridp  am  pradim 
Alamihig  ■ymptomH.  It  in  tin-  witeitl  or  i^rdiac  il<-|irra>uinU.  Didtrnon." 
Rltlffliliou>ii',"'  Atkliinon,""  Hili,"'  Slsplwos,"  and  ulhifrB  pt&isP  H  higHj, 
tbo  Jut  iMmnI  nrtcr  (Ming  it  in  fi4  mMa.  llldwny™  atsu  found  It  vmla* 
nblv  in  chililrvn  in  duMw  varjing  trtiiu  H  to  H  drop  |2  ta  4  drop*,  IMS 
U.  H.  I'.l   given  ovpr;  hour  and  a  luilf. 

I  have  obtained  effecla  similar  to  thoite  of  veratnim  viridc 
by  means  of  full  doaea  of  sodivm  bromide,  i.e.,  3"!  to  ;10  gratni 
(1.3  to  i  gm.)  every  three  liourH,  giving  it  <inly  until  tht;  ily»i>- 
nu-a  was  relieve)).  The  eougb  and  pain  are  also  favorably  in- 
Uuencod.  Its  Hclion  is  similar  tij  that  of  vrrutriim  viridc:  by 
Gauging  ^neral  vasoililatiun  it  depletes  the  congested  areu.* 
It  IB  eB|teciaUy  uaeful  when  there  is  delirium. 

When  an  immediate  effett  la  re<]dired,  i.e.,  when  tlwrre  is 
great  dyspDcea  or  cyanoeifl,  nitrite  of  amyl  inhalations,  wfaidi 
cause  genera!  vasodilation,  are  indicated,  the  effect  being  6ii»- 
tained  with  niiroglt/cerin  given  internally. 

Tliu  indiKTiminuti-  uw  of  the  latter  drug,  eapeciallj'  in  hI1uib)c 
cftsM,  Is  n  dnngrrouB  prni^ticc.  Aa  Hare  ntAle«,  "it  lias  cume  ta  be  cm- 
ptoyiN]  with  thp  idi-a  that  It  Is  a  irirciilslory  (itimulant,  which  ii  ■ 
nltrel       '-  " 


entirely  vrri>uvnuH  iioniwptioii." 

The  management  of  a  ease  of  pneumonia,  in  the  light  of 
my  views.  rcduct'S  itself  as  regards  remedies  to  the  followins; 
general  principles:  (1)  creosote  carbonate  in  any  kind  of  case, 
sthenic  or  asthenic,  or  sodium  salicylate  if  creosote  carbonate  is 
not  available;  (2)  quinine  in  asthenic  cases,  including  alco- 
holics, the  ill-fed,  overworked  and  obese  aubjects;  (3)  dig^ 
talis  or  thyroid  gland,  or  in  emergencies  adrenalin,  when  the 
protective  reaction  of  the  adrenal  system  is  deficient;  (4) 
veratrum  viride  or  the  bromides  when  the  vascular  tension  is 
excessive  in  sthenic  subjects  as  shown  by  dyspnoea,  duskiness 
or  cyanosis;  (5)  amyl  nilrile  and  nitroglycerin  when  these 
symptoms  become  threatening;  (6)  saline  beverages  in  ail  cases 
attended  by  fever.* 

•  Aii1hf*r^9  ctmrtuaion- 

'»H.  C.  Wood:    ■■T)ier«i«utlo»,"  eleTCDtb  edition,  MOO, 
""Dlckeraon:    Jour.    Amer.    Med.   Abbm..   Not.  9,   1»01.' 
"•RltteohouM:    Clinical   ReTlew,  Feb..   IJOG. 
■"AtklMon:    St.    Louli    Med.    ReT..    Hay    IB,    ItOl. 
'"Hm-    N.   C.   Med.   Jour.,   June  B.   1898. 
'"Stepheni:    Therap.  Oh.,  Not.   IS.  1M1. 
"•tllowaj;    Pediatric!,   Dec.    IE.    190ft. 
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BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA. 

Synonyms. — Capillary  Bronchitis;  Catarrhal  Pneumonia; 
Lobular  Pneumonia;  Aspiration  Pneumonia;  Deglutition  Pneu- 
monia;  Suffocative  Catarrh, 

Definition.  —  Broncho-pneumonia,  ah  inflammation  of  the 
brondiioles,  lobules  and  often  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  circum- 
scribed portion  of  both  lungs,  is  due  to  the  multiplication  therein 
of  pathogenic  organisms,  particularly  of  the  pneumwoccus, 
streptococcus  pyogenes  and  8taj)hylococcus  j)yogenes,  owing  to 
a  deficiency  in  tlie  mucus  and  mucosa  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
of  auto-antitoxin  and  phagocytes,  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, destroy  these  genns  and  their  toxins.  The  deficiency  of 
these  protective  agents  may  be  due  either  to  local  or  general 
adynamia:  local,  as  after  anaesthesia,  tracheotomy,  prolonged 
inhalation  of  granite  dust,  etc.;  general,  as  after  debilitating 
diseases,  or  owing  to  marasmus,  rickets,  senility,  etc.,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  which,  in  the  latter  case,  is  hypoactivity  of  the 
adrenal  svstem.* 

Symptoms. — Tlie  development  of  broncho-pneumonia  varies 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  cause,  but  as  a  rule  the  onset  is  not 
«udden,  as  in  pneumonia,  because  the  initial  phenomena  are 
bronchial.  These  consist  of  a  stul)born  cough,  a  moderate  rise 
of  the  temi)erature  and  pulse,  vomiting  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions. If  it  develops  as  a  complication,  the  primary  disease 
changes  its  aspect ;  eruptions  such  as  those  of  measles  or  scar- 
latina become  less  defined  or  disappear;  the  cough  of  pertussis 
loses  its  characteristic  sound,  etc. 

When  the  ])neumonic  inflammatory  process  develops,  the 
temperature,  from  perhaps  100°  F.  (37.8°  C.)  that  it  was  before, 
now  rises — unless  the  original  disease  be  a  debilitating  one — 
to  102°  F.  (3fi.9°  (\)  and  above— as  high  as  104.5°  F.  (40.3° 
C.) ;  the  jmlse  becomes  rapid  :  from  120  to  150;  repeated  slight 
chills  occur,  and  the  cough  becomes  more  severe  and  harassing. 
The  febrile  pnxt^ss  is  extremely  irregular,  both  it  and  the  pulse, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  feeble  and  frequent,  varying  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pulmonary  lesions  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 


*  Author  i  definition. 


; 
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aru-rial  tension.  Aa  a  rulo,  however,  the  temperature  gradu- 
aily  rises  during  t«'o  or  thni^  Aavs,  remains  at  the  highest  point 
one  or  two  duye  or  more.  Then  occurs  a  reniis^n.  followed  in 
turn  by  a  new  esaceibation,  etc.  The  breathing  becomes  rapid, 
and  tlie  chiW  soon  showB  evidences  of  difltressing  dyspnopa,  until 
Uritilly  tlie  lips  and  fuco  Vwcome  cyanosed.  Thie  may  he  foi- 
lowed  hy  a  leaden  hue  or  lividity  with  dilation  of  the  pupils— 
signe  of  impending  disBolution. 

The  (.■hild  may  ptuss  away  at  this  time,  but  often  the  Boiu- 
mulation  of  curbun  dioxide  iii  the  blood  dulls  eeneibility;  ihe 
irritable  cough  improves  and  though  the  lividity  of  the  face  cm- 
tinuos  and  the  respiratory  rate  is  very  high,  and  the  polee 
fiuggeets  by  its  rapidity,  weakness  and  irregularity  a  lethal 
trend,  a  change  for  the  better  ocffiirs  and  the  child  is  soon 
restored  to  health. 

T\ie  physical  signs  are  mainly  those  of  bronchitis;  fine 
sibilant  and  mucous  rules  nr  sonorous  ronchi  are  heard  on  both 
sides,  the  percussion  note  being  but  slightly  modified  from  the 
normal,  though  a  slight  tncreaee  in  resonance  is  somctlmee  ob- 
tained. When  the  base  of  both  lungs  is  involved.  duUneas  over 
the  diseased  nrea.  with  some  bronchophony  and  fine  subcrepi- 
tant  rales  sugficsts  consolidation  ;  hut  if  these  signs  are  fuga- 
cious, disappearing  at  one  time  to  re-appear  at  another,  they 
indicate  temporary  exacerbations  of  local  congestion  whid 
cease  as  soon  as  convalescence  begins. 

In  aged  subjects  the  occurrence  of  broncho-pneumonia  is 
very  probable  when  dyspntea  suddenly  occurs  in  the  course  of 
a  bronchial  catarrh,  the  respirations  rising  from  26  to  perhaps 
40.  Adynamia,  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  a  high  fever,  delir- 
ium, etc.,  then  follow  in  rapid  Bucceaaion,  the  typical  physical 
signs  of  broncho-pneumonia  soon  becoming  evident.  Cyanosis 
is  a  more  serious  symptom  than  in  children  in  these  cases,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  recuperative  vitality  which  senility  entails.  Hence 
the  great  fatality  of  the  disease  in  such  subjects. 

In  adults  especially  in  sthenic  subjects,  the  dyspnoea  ia  apt ' 
to  become  severe  very  early,  the  fever  soon  rising  to  104°  F. 
{40°  C).  The  expectoration  is  free  and  often  tinged  with 
blood,  and  a  red  spot  on  both  cheeks  attests  to  the  kinship  of 
the  condition  present  to  lobar  pneumonia,  with  the  physical 
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signs  of  an  intense  bilateral  bronchitis^  and  in  many  instances 
the  general  phenomena  of  a  general  typhoid  state. 

In  infants  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  life.  The  infant  refuses  the  breast  and  soon' 
fihows  respiratory  distress,  some  fever  or  perhaps  hypothermia. 
In  some  instances  convulsions  occur  among  the  earliest  signs 
of  the  disease,  and  are  soon  followed  by  its  typical  phenomena. 
It  is  very  frequently  fatal,  corresponding  in  this  particular  with 
the  broncho-pneumonia  of  the  aged.  The  mortality  is  especially 
great  among  bottle-fed  children. 

Hardy"'  in  a  study  of  150  fatal  casefi  found  that  the  mortality 
waa  7.7  times  as  great  in  bottle-fed  as  in  breast-fed  children.  This  is 
readily  accounted  for  in  the  light  of  my  views  by  the  fact  that  the 
maternal  milk  supplies  the  infant  with  auto-antitoxin  w^hich  protects 
it  against  infection.  Even  fresh  cow's  milk  fails  to  do  this,  since  the 
reactions  to  which  the  auto-antitoxin  is  submitted  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  it  is  drawn,  deprive  it  of  its  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  prop- 
erties. The  question  is  a  complex  one  which  I  will  treat  elsewhere  at 
length. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis.  —  Broncho-pneumonia,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  combination  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
and  occurs  mainly  in  children  before  the  third  year  and  in  aged 
subjects.  It  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  adult.  In  children 
it  may  develop  idiopathically,  i.e.,  from  a  cold,  beginning  often 
with  cor}T^  or  lar^Tigitis,  or  both,  especially  when  the  subjects 
are  debilitated,  anaemic,  poorly  fed,  etc.  In  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cases,  however,  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  pertussis,  diphtheria,  erj'sipelas,  infantile  diarrhoea 
and  variola,  often  owing  to  exposure  to  draughts,  inadequate 
covering,  etc.,  during  convalescence,  while  the  child  is  still  weak. 
We  thus  have  precisely,  as  in  pneumonia,  a  debilitated  body  as 
soil  for  the  development  of  the  pathogenic  organisms. 

The  primary  form  is  due  to  the  pneumococcus,  while  the 
secondary  form  is  ascribed  to  the  streptococcus  mainly,  but  also 
to  other  bacteria:  the  pneumococcus  of  Friedlander,  the  ba- 
cillus of  influenza,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus 
coli  communis,  etc.  Most  of  these  are  derived  from  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  and  the  mouth.  Broncho-pneumonia  may  also 
be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  stone,  steel,  coal  and  other  dusts, 
and  by  the  aspiration  of  particles  of  food  or,  in  the  newborn, 
of  lochial  discharges. 

"•Hardy:    Lancet,  Sept.  24,  1904. 
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Sftmnel  West^  stfttM  fhat  brond>»TtBmiihflni»  Is  ■MociiitHdl  irifk 
■eyeral  varieties  of  pathogenic  Mgudsma,  the  streptooooeiiar  tin  itefkv- 
lococcuBy  the  tubercle  bacillui  aad  others*  but  ttmt  diief  ssMQg  sfi  k 
the  pneuinoooecust  which  is  present  either  alone  or  in  aseoeiAtMi  vifli 
others  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  buceo^phaiyniwel  off%iB 
of  the  paUiogenic  organisms  was  shown  hj  Fastcnr,  Netter,  nost  Sad 
Besser.'»  Darier'''  states  that  the  development  of  the  dieeass  is  ftnoved 
by  diminution  of  the  body's  resistance  to  infection,  and  that  all  driiili* 
tating  influences  predispose  to  it.  l^^son^  also  holds  that  *U1  initt- 
ences  depressing  to  life,  sudi  as  ovenroik,  fatignep  the  air  of  badl|y  imr 
tilated  and  crowded  houses,  insufficient  food,  and  defects  of  hygieBB^ 
act  as  predisposing  causes. 

The  debilitated  condition  of  the  organiam  at  laige  being 
attended  by  a  correspondiog  condition  of  the  adrenal  sjBteniy 
the  pulmonary  secretions  are  inadequately  supplied  with  anto- 
antitoxin  and  phagocytes,  and  the  bacteria  inhaled  are  free  to 
multiply.*  The  bronchial  fluids  soon  become,  therefore,  laden 
with  pathogenic  bacteria  and  what  toxins  some  of  them  may 
filbcrete.  They  excite,  therefore,  a  primary  bronchitifl^  a  locil 
inflammatory  process,  which  extends  from  the  brcmchi  to  tiie 
bronchioles,  causing  bronchiolitis,  the  so-called  ^capillary  bron* 
chitis.^'  The  bronchioles  become  obstructed  through  the  in- 
flammatory thickening  of  their  walls  and  by  the  inapiasated 
mucus  secreted,  and  the  alveoli  no  longer  receive  air.  Henoe 
the  cyanosis,  which  corresponds  in  intensity  with  the  number 
of  alveoli  rendered  useless  by  the  morbid  process. 

Simultaneously  anotlier  pathological  condition  is  devel- 
oped, i.e.,  involvement  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  surround- 
ing each  inflamed  bronchiole.  As  the  corresponding  alveolus 
becomes  depleted  of  its  air,  it  collapses  (atelectasis)  and  is 
itself  soon  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  As  many 
inflamed  bronchioles  and  alveoli  are  merged  together  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  an  area  of  consolidation  is  finally  formed.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  inflamed  structures  are  de- 
stroyed, for  after  death  they  are  usually  found  to  have  retained 
their  anatomical  confonuation,  and  may  be  inflated  by  means 
of  a  tube  inserted  into  a  bronchus.  But  every  evidence  of  a 
very  acute  inflammation  is  present,  capable,  if  not  arrested,  of 
finally  causing  obliteration  of  such  large  areas  of  air-cells  that 
life  becomes  impossible. 

•  Author's  conclusion. 

"I  Samuel   West:    Brit.    Med.   Jour..   May  28,   1898. 

^13  Pasteur.     Netter.     Thost    and     Desser:    Cited     by    Darter:    BebOTe    and 
Achard'B  "Manuel  de  m4d.,"  T.  i,  1896. 
"»  Darier:    rbid 
"*  Tyson:    "Pract.  of  Medicine,"  third  edition,  p.  229,    IfOL 
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Important  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  puhnon- 
ary  lesions  are  partly  auto-protective,  in  the  sense  that  tlie 
inflammatory  process  has  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the 
pathogenic  organisms  and  their  products,  and  the  repair  of 
destroyed  tissues.*  An  intense  hyperajmia  is  present,  the 
blood-vessels  heing  distended  and  tortuous,  and  the  capillaries 
are  so  engorged  that  some  are  ruptured,  allowing  blood  to  ooze 
into  the  bronchi  and  stain  the  muco-purulent  substances 
expectorated. 

It  is  this  intense  hypenemia  that  is  relieved  when  the  car- 
lK)n  dioxide  accumulates  to  such  a  degree  in  the  blood,  that  the 
little  patient  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  death.*  If  the  con- 
solidated areas  are  so  numerous  that  the  oxygenation  becomes 
inadequate,  dissolution  follows,  but  if  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  inflamed  areas  are  still  in  a  condition  of  atelectasis,  the 
more  or  less  raj)id  disgorgement  of  the  caj)illaries  of  the  bron- 
chioles opens  up  a  corri?sj)onding  number  of  alveoli.*  The 
additional  supply  of  oxygen  the  body  now  receives  serves  to 
tide  it  over  the  dangerous  period,  until  another  auto-protective 
factor  asserts  itself  and  brings  on  recovery,  viz.,  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  l)l(K)d  of  toxic  wastes.*  Indeed,  gradually  as  the 
intake  of  oxygen  is  being  reduced,  catabolism  l)(H.!omes  steadily 
more  imperfei't  until  such  time  when  the  tissui»s.  owing  to  their 
superior  affinity  for  it,  utilize  all  the  gas  available.  Filled  with 
toxic  wastes,  the  blood  violently  stimulates  the  previously 
torpid  test-organ,  and  a  flood  of  auto-antitoxin  and  a  host  of 
phagocytes  invade  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  including  the  bl(M)d 
of  the  diseased  area,  destroying  the  pathogenic  germs  and  tlieir 
toxins,  and  the  patient  suddenly,  as  we  have  8<»en,  becomes  con- 
valescent.* 

Treatment. — All  the  cardinal  measures  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  tiuie  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  have  a  common 
physiological  action :  that  of  stimulating  the  adrenal  center.* 
Calomel,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  this  kind*  at  our 
dis|)osal,  is  n^garded  ]>y  many  practitioners  ns  the  most  efficient 
initial  remedy  wlien  given  early  and  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
to  produce  catharsis  after  a  few  doses  have  been  taken,  t.r..  V^ 
to  Vrt  grain  (0.008  to  0.01  gm.)  every  two  hours  with  sodium 

•  Autkor'»  conclusion. 


UoHbante^  fiv  a  ehild  snder  Mw  jter  «<  ^B.  It  i 
mt  only  dw  ptodnettan  o(  ant^^ntileadii,  tek  iln  &•  valnV' 
■biHtx  of  Um  iMotetiR  te  iba  pfaRgoajtaB  kj  fmamnag  tk»  jn- 
dncticB  of  ttyroMianj  ij.,  qptmiiL* 

8i4[gMtive  in  thif  cMmeftinn  ia  tiw  bat  Oat  d^fcftaria 
amUtimn  bn  baait  wed  vitii  noeei^  tram  lOM  ta  aoOft  ^dti 
bang  inleetad.    It  riunild  be  nsflwei  if  aaetmuy. 


•nd  IwlS  thrt  Ite  cU«f  propolT  wm 

Huten  glTM  ibbII  doM  wnrj  han.. 

-"'Md>  WM  fln*  triad  I?  KcataMMr  FMw,  •(  AntmUa.  wte 
U  U  ft  MoelttB.  It  WM  sGd  vMd  br  jMeph  CnbO^,  al 
b^»*  wlM  WM  alM  ltd  t»  eoaeliidi  Ort  tt  fa  ■  sMt  ml» 


PoteHiwK  or  MdJwn  iadid^  lAUi  iko  atfaalrtaa  Aa 
taafcoggan  and  throai^  it  tiu  adraomiTnnd  oaote* — ia  alaa 
an  riBcieBt  moaiy.  It  ntiqr  ba  giTw  to  ohil&en  ki  1-  or  S* 
grain  (0.OS5  w  OJl  gm.)  dmea  erery  8  bom,  with  a  taUeapoML- 
fal  or  more  of  wateor.  Iodoform  in  ^6-graJa  (0.W  gm.)  doaea, 
baa  alao  given  ^eeUflst  nnlta.  Its  aetiaat  ia  riaular  to  ibat 
tA  the  iodides. 


form,  according  to  Gambardel)*,"'  c*naet  rapid  dissjpatioii  of  the  pul- 
monaiy  symptoms  and  fevers.  Ita  unpieasant  odor  renders  it  obnoxious, 
however,  and  it  offers  no  advantage  ov«r  the  iodides. 

Another  remedial  measure  which  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended ia  the  cold  bath.  This  agent,  like  other  forms  of  cold, 
causeB  an  accumulation  of  waste-products  in  the  vessels  of  the 
akin,  by  lowering  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  cellular  trypsin. 
It  brings  on,  therefore,  the  critical  period  which  ensues  when 
the  little  patient  approaches  diasolution,  which  enda  when  the 
waste-products  violently  stimulate  the  test-organ.*  It  is  espe- 
cially indicated  when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  contraindi- 
cated  only  in  asthenic  cases  and  when  the  cardiac  action  is 
defective.  Cold  pack  to  the  chest  is  likewise  beneficial  and  acta 
like  the  cold  bath,  but  with  less  intensity.* 

Le  G«ndre™  holds  that  the  temperature  of  the  flrst  bath  iboold 
be  82°  F.   (27-8°  C.)  and  last  from  5  to  10  minutes;    and  that  tha  fol- 

'  Aiilhor'D  nmelution. 

"'Bdelhelt:    Senuloe  mfdical.  vel.  XT.  p.  ITL  MS. 

■»Jaiepb  O-HalleT:    American  Uedlcine,  Jao.  IT,  IMH. 

>"  Albert  Abrami:    Medical  News,   Sept.   I«,   18H. 

"•OanibardelU^    SemalDC  mMlcal,   vol.   irlll.   p.  (fi.  Um. 

"•Le  Oendre:    IMd.,  vol.   xtI.   p.  B».   ISM. 
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lowing  baths  may  be  from  76*  to  65**  F.  (23.9**  to  18.4**  C),  but  never 
lower.  D'Espine  and  Picot  contend  that  the  first  bath  should  be  at  90** 
to  95**  F.  (32.2**  to  35**  C),  and  subsequent  ones  86**  F.  (30**  C). 
Uutinel  states  that  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  cold  baths  are  an 
increased  excretion  of  urine,  saliva  and  digestive  fluids — precisely  the 
results  to  be  expected  by  an  increase  of  metabolic  activity  such  as  that 
which  follows  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  center. 

Zangger^  reported  10  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children 
three  months  to  eleven  years  of  age,  in  which  defervescence  was  real- 
ized in  one  to  four  days.  The  author  ascribes  this  favorable  result  to 
his  method  of  giving  the  little  patients  from  one  to  seven  **half  baths*' 
of  four  to  seven  minutes  each,  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  30^ 
to  28**  C.  (86**  to  82.4**  F.),  gradually  reduced  to  26**  or  24**  C. 
(78.8**  or  76.2**  F.).  The  room  must  be  moderately  warm,  and  the 
child  be  placed  in  a  bath-tub  with  only  enough  water  in  it  to  cover  the 
body,  leaving  the  breast  almost  uncovered  with  water.  The  child  is 
rubbed  during  the  bath,  and  after  two  minutes  cool  water  is  added  to 
bring  the  water  down  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  little  patient  is 
then  rubbed  dry  with  warm  towels  aiid  put  back  to  bed.  These  half 
baths  are  given  night  and  morning;  a  little  milk  is  given  to  the  child 
before  and  after  the  bath.  The  diet  should  be  milk,  diluted  or  not,  and 
cold  spring  water  should  be  sipped  frequently.  The  author's  experi- 
ence has  been  that  these  baths  twice  a  day  raise  the  blood-pressure, 
strengthen  the  heart,  promote  expectoration  and  soothe  the  nervous 
irritability,  etc.,  much  better  than  any  other  measure. 

The  wet  compress  system  of  Prof.  Lemoine,  of  Lille,  is  easily  car- 
ried out,  and  insures  almost  uniform  success.^^  The  child  is  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  a  piece  of  gauze  (tarlatan)  folded  in  six  or  eight 
doubles,  and  so  cut  that  it  reaches  from  the  clavicles  to  the  umbilicus 
in  front  and  to  the  sacrum  behind,  and  wide  enough  to  overlap  in  front, 
is  steeped  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  of  the  starch  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  properly  wrung  out  it  is  plunged  again  into  cold  water 
(the  temperature  of  the  room).  The  gauze  is  then  squeezed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  applied  around  the  thorax  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
abdomen;  a  piece  of  oil-silk  of  .the  same  size  is  placed  over  this  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation.  The  child  is  then  dressed  and  put  to  bed.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  application  is  renewed,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  the  syinptoms  (temperature  over  100**  F.  [37.8**  C.l,  v/itk  vesperal 
exacerbation,  agitation,  quick-breathing,  etc.)  require  it.  There  exists 
no  contraindication  to  these  wet  compresses. 

Holt"*  recommends  the  cold  bath  followed  by  friction  for  infants 
when  the  temperature  reaches  105**  F.  (40.6**  C),  and  the  cold  pack  for 
older  children. 

Measures  which  induce  congestion  of  the  skin  and  thereby 
deplete  somewhat  the  pulmonary  congestion  are  preferred  by 
some  clinicians.  The  mustard-paste  poultice  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  of  these  external  applications.  They  tend  also 
to  enhance  the  antitoxic  activity  of  the  blood  by  increasing  its- 
temperature,  and  therefore  the  activity  of  its  auto-antitoxin.* 
The  mustard-linseed  poultice  is  also  regarded  as  efficacious. 


•  Author'8  conclusion.  ^  ^     _    ^^^ 

^*»  Zangger:    Correspondenzblatt  f.    schweizer  Aerate,    Ba.   xxxv,    S.    7,    1906. 
"1  Lemoine:    Cited  by  Albert:    ThAse  de  Parlfi,  1896. 
"«Holt:    Medical   News,   Dec.   1,   1900. 
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Wiatar^  HUtcs  Uiat  when  tlipre  ia  filling  up  of  the  brootltUl 
tdbM  KBd  amm-ous  moi«t  rfllea,  there  is  nothu^  more  valutiblr  Uiu 
tlia  noabtrd  P*>tv  Mimuwtd  of  l  part  of  muatard  to  4  of  flour  applied 
om  tlia  tban  Mverul  timea  a  day.  Sheffield"*  Tc<x>aimeiid6  the  follDiiriag 
poolttMi  "S  puts  each  ol  flaxH^d-meal  und  cumphontUvl  oil;  1  to  i 
puts  of  miutenl  anil  a  Huffiiitmt  quantity  of  boiling  water  to  nukr  > 
tUdt  paata  I7  tiioruiigh  Htirrios.  ThtH  mass  is  aprend  on  Ihin  |^u» 
or  psper  (two  Uyera}  and  applied  suugly  to  the  cheat  and  back.  Thr 
diild  la  tMn  wrapped  in  aa  oiled-aitk  jaeket,  lined  with  absorbent  <»t- 
too,  and  in  m  bbnket,  whiLh,  with  the  li.vperp.vrfxta  of  the  body,  maiu- 
tuaM  tba  he»t  of  the  poultices;  no  that  it  requires  renewal  but  Uitee 
W  four  tlntM  in  luenty-fuur  hours." 

The'  dwtruclioii  (if  the  bronehioIeB  (which  admit  Uic  air 
into  the  alTeolj )  heing  due  to  intense  congeation  of  their  walls, 
a  remedy  capaljk'  of  reilucing  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
ikern,  by  cattaiiig  constriction  of  the  local  arterioles,  is  indi- 
*  cated.*  BdJadonna  is  especial!}'  sctive  in  this  particular,  and 
ia  Tory  beneflckl  when  given  in  snfficiently  large  doses.  Opium, 
girea  in  the  fonn  of  Dover's  powder,  acta  much  in  the  same 
way,*  IB  eapecially  effective  when  the  cough  is  severe,  but  it 
tends  to  cause  c-onstipation,  and  should  he  avoided  if  possible. 

Coutt^  In  R  tieries  of  BO  Fas«a  only  lost  2  by  giving  ^-graio 
(0.016  gm.)   doKe  of  the  extract  of  belladonoB   (B.  I'.)   every  thnv  or 


fonr  hours.  IldHhing  and  a  definite  Kearlet  rusii  may  itppeBr, 
after  a  few  doace  the  <Iy«uucea  censed  and  the  temperature  fell  to 
D.  A.  Hodghead,  nf  San  Franciwxi,™  also  obtained  exi?«lli 


■ultB  in  26  easea.  He  first  givea  ealompl,  Vu  grain  (0.0006  gm. )  even- 
hour,  until  a  free  iiiuvi'mcnt  in  obtained,  nnil  Iwtin'i'n  tlipnf  dose",  iilwi 
every  hour.  2  drops  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna.  Aa  improvement 
begins  the  belladonna  is  reduced  to  l-drap  doses  hourly.  Thi  mortality 
was  5  per  eent.  He  stateH  that  like  results  were  obtained  in  three 
London  hoBpitala,  whereas  by  the  older  methods  the  mortaJi^  was  60 
to  SO  per  cent. 

The  congestion  of  the  bronchioles  may  also  be  reduced  by 
agents  which  depress  the  functional  activity  of  the  Tasomotor 
center,  the  general  relaxation  causing  the  blood  to  recede  from 
the  pulmonary  and  other  capillaries.*  The  most  active  agent 
of  this  kind  is  nitroglycerin,  of  which  '/loe  grain  (0.00013  gra.) 
may  be  given  every  hour  to  a  child  one  year  old;  and  it  is 
especially  valuable  when  the  heart  is  oppressed  and  failing. 
Sweet  spirit  of  niter  is  a  milder  agent  of  this  kind.  Alcohol 
produces  the  same  result,  but  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  becoming 


"ShelBeld:    Oraetier  sod  SbeOeia'a  "Pracl.   Pe 
"Coutta:    Brit   Med.    Jour.,  Jan.  M,  18M. 
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itself  oxidized,  thus  depriving  the  blood  of  some  of  its  oxygen 
and  reducing  it  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency  as  an  antitoxic 
agent.* 

When  any  of  these  remedies  are  used,  oxygen  inhalations 
should  be  administered  simultaneously,  to  enrich,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  air  inhaled  while  the  bronchioles  are  patent. 

In  asthenic  cases,  strychnine,  V300  grain  (0.0002  gm.), 
or  caffeine,  V20  grain  (0.003  gm.)  is  sometimes  useful,  but  as 
they  both  stimulate  the  vasomotor  center*  they  should  be 
avoided  in  sthenic  cases,  i.e.,  those  in  which  the  temperature 
remains  high. 

Some  authors  speak  well  of  digitalin,  strophanthus  and  other  cardiac 
stimulants,  but  their  use  is  indicated  only  in  asthenic  cases.  The  heart 
fails  in  sthenic  cases  because  the  resistance  of  the  bloo<l-colunin  is  too 
great  for  it,  and  in  the  rest  because  its  walls  are  not  receiving  enough 
blood,  owing  to  excessive  vasomotor  constriction  of  its  coronaries.  Car- 
diac stimulants  whip  up  the  organ  to  drive  it  more  rapidly  to  its  doom. 
In  weaklings,  however,  these  agents  are  valuable. 

The  high  fever  which  attends  practically  all  cases,  causes 
the  alkaline  salts  of  the  blood  to  be  utilized  with  unusual 
rapidity,  e8i)ecially  sodium  chloride,  which  is  constantly  being 
voided  with  the  excretions  and  secretions,  the  urine,  the  sweat, 
saliva,  and  tears.*  The  l)l()od  loses  its  bactericidal  and  anti- 
toxin activity  gradually  as  its  alkalinity  is  being  reduced,  and 
acidosis  is  becoming  more  manifest.  Osmosis,  which  should 
be  normal  to  insure  the  freedom  of  all  secretory  functions — 
particularly  in  pulmonary  disorders,  of  the  glandular  elements 
of  the  bronchi — becomes  markedly  impaired,  and  the  time  finally 
conies  when  practically  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  can  no  longer 
fulfill  their  functions.* 

The  aim  should  In?,  therefore,  to  keep  the  organism  suj)- 
plied  with  alkaline  salts.  In  children  old  enough  to  expectorate, 
and  adults,  the  first  evidence  that  these  salts  are  beginning  to 
fail  is  the  viscidity  of  the  sputa,  soon  followed  by  great  diffi- 
culty in  "raising"  them,  and  a  marked  increase  of  cough. 
Ammonium  chloride  or  carbonate,  by  increasing  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  corrects  these  morbid  phenomena.  I^arge  doses 
are  not  necessary  and  tend  to  disturb  the  stomach:  V^  grain 
(O.OIG  gm.)  in  a  child  under  1  year  of  age;  Vj  grain  (0.03  gm.) 


•  Author' 9  conclusion. 
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lor  one  from  S  to  3  yearH  old,  and  from  1  to  3  graina  (0.065  to 
OJI  gia.)  to  elder  BuhjectH,  every  two  hours,  BuflBce.  It  ^lionld 
■hnji  be  gifi'ii  witJi  uu  muoli  wut«'r  ne  the  patient  will  take, 
lAquor  amtiutnn  nrrtuii*  ■\*  another  valnable  agrait,  given  m 
dOMS  niTUig  from  fi  lo  'AO  drops — also  in  consideraliie  wat»— 
ftcoording  to  age. 

*  Tba  ooMt  tA  ooU^iw  k  not  oolj  aibwiaed,  bat  vuj  be 
acttiaUy  ccaeed,  by  tiw  abeause  of  lo^vm  aUoride  m,  m  Imp* 
end  alkiliiut;  of,  the  bioed,  or  boft  of  tiheaa  cwndiHqn* 
HypodermoclytM  pmapt^  nateree  tiu  yettft—^rcn  wben  be 
ia  approeding  the  inoiibnnd  state,  in  enoe  e—ea.  In  the 
iniant,  4  to  fi  omues  (ISO  to  180  gnw.)  of  nonnal  aaliu  ai^ 
turn  ma;  be  injacted  aknrlf  aoder  tiw  awpak,  md  naievail 
if  neceaaaiy.  Hjpodeimie  injedawa  of  aroMcMe  «pinli  of 
ammoma,  2  dradmia  (S  giBg.),  bang  iajeotod  into  tile  ana, 
repeated  as  needed,  have  also  been  found  oaefoL 

Still  better  than'  all  iIkm'  tikiistufs  is  to  avoid  the  need 
of  them  by  tuing  alkaliiie  lu'vcra^cs  Troni  the  start,  thus  keep- 
ing the  blood  aapplied  with  its  noruial  salts.*  The  measures 
indicated  on  page  1367  ]iia;  be  utilized,  reducing  quantities 
according  to  age.  faKw  tnemala,  i.e.,  rectal  injections  of  warm 
saline  eolation,  are  also  of  very  groat  value,  especially  in  youn^ 
children. 

I  cannot  sufliciently  emphasize  the  importance  of  not 
waiting  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  alkaline  beverages.  Their  use  should  begin  when  the  patient 
is  first  seen.  Quite  as  important  is  to  supply  the  patient  with 
fresh  air,  i.e.,  air  not  partially  deprived  of  any  of  its  oxygen, 
and  with  all  the  water  he  wants  to  drink. 

The  use  of  normal  saline  solution  in  this  disease  has  been  found 
very  advantageous  by  J.  Madison  Tavlor'"  when  used  as  ordinary  bev- 
erage. Leinaire™  used  hypodermocljais  in  11  caws  of  infi^ntile  brondto- 
pneumonia,  6  ounces  (180  gm.)  being  injected  under  the  sldn  of  tlw 
abdomen  or  tliigh  in  children  3  years  old  and  over.  Under  that  age 
the  injections  were  2  ounces  (SO  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  All  the  caae* 
recovered.  Injections  of  the  aromatic  apirita  of  ammonia  were  foimd 
very  effective,  though  sompwhat  painful,  by  H.  Morell.'*  He  states  that 
the  action  of  the  remedy  is  noticed  almost  ifnnnediately,  the  face  loijag 
ita  livid  color  and  becoming  flushed. 

d,   Jan.   13.   IMS. 
-Li«Diairei    (,oc.   or. 
">H.   Morell:    N.   V.   Med,  Jour.   Sept.  7.  18K. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERA- 

PEUTICS  (Continued). 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  CATARRHAL  AND  NERVOUS 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT. 

•  The  four  diseases  studied  in  the  present  chapter  are 
intended  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the  adrenal  system 
reacts  when  exogenous  or  endogenous  irritants  assail  the 
mucosa  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Under  Acute  Bronchitis  I  sub- 
mit the  manner  in  which  the  tracheo-bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process 
through  the  operation  of  a  factor  whose  pathogenic  influence 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  but  not  explained.  Bronchial 
asthma  illustrates  a  complication  which  endows  the  disease 
with  its  autonomy  as  a  morbid  process,  namely,  hypersensitive- 
ness  of  the  vagal  center  in  the  pituitary  l)ody — and  the  man- 
ner in  which  stricto-dilation  (the  mode  of  action  of  all  motor- 
nerves)  provokes  muscular  contraction — the  minute  bronchial 
muscles,  in  this  instance.  A  kindred  disorder,  hay-fever, 
ser>'e8  to  indicate  how  the  same  process  operates  in  the  nasal 
mucosa,  where  the  stricto-dilators  regulate  the  flow  of  blood 
into  sinuses,  which  thus  become  engorged  with  blood,  causing 
the  copious  secretion,  marked  obstruction,  etc.,  observed  in  this 
disease.  This  process  prevails  as  well  in  acute  coryza  and  in 
other  disorders  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  which  cannot  be 
treated  in  full  in  this  volume.  The  fourth  disease  analysed, 
pertussis,  exemplifies  the  manner  in  which  cough  is  elicited  by 
irritation:  a  reflex  excitation  of  the  vagal  center  (or  tri- 
geminal center,  if  the  nasal  field  is  involved),  the  violence  of 
which  is  such  in  this  disease  as  practically  to  exhaust  the  lungs 
of  air,  thus  necessitating  sudden  and  violent  inspiration,  the 
characteristic  "whoop." 

(1G91) 
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ACUTE    BRONCHITIS. 

Synonyms. — Tracheobronchitis;  Acute  Tracheobronchitis; 
Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Definition. — Acute  bronchitis,  an  acute  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tracheo-bronchial  mucosa,  is  the  expression  of  a 
local  protective  process  characterized  by  an  increase  of  auto- 
antitoxin  and  phagocytes  in  the  sec^retions,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  removal  or  destruction  of  irritants  carried  to  the 
mucosa  either  by  the  air  (dust,  vapors,  etc.),  or  through  the 
blood  (toxic  wastes,  antitoxins,  toxins,  etc.).* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — Three  types  of  acute  bronchitis 
may  be  distinguished.  The  first  of  these  is  the  afebrile  form, 
starting,  as  a  rule,  with  an  acute  corj'za,  soon  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
more  or  less  headache,  languor,  and  sometimes  muscular  pains. 
The  expectoration  is  at  first  viscid,  then  opaque  and  purulent 
There  is  usually  some  hoarseness  and  in  some  cases  aphonia. 
In  normal  adults  this  form  is  quite  benign,  but  in  children  it 
may  lead  to  broncho-pneumonia.  In  aged  or  debilitated  sub- 
jects (especially  if  scoliotic)  the  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa  and  the  imperfect  elimination  of  the  pulmonary  secre- 
tions innv  siinicicntlv  embarrass  the  smaller  bronchi  to  canst.' 
asphyxia. 

The  s(H-on(l  is  the  febrile  form,  in  which  the  jihenomena 
arc  all  much  more  marked,  being  those  of  a  true  infection,  viz., 
scv<M'c  headache  and  malaise,  rei)eate(l  chills  followed  by  fever, 
which  may  reach  lo|°  F.  (40°  C)  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Then  follow  the  thoracic  symptoms:  dyspmea  and  tight- 
iiess  about  the  chest,  retrosternal  rawness  and  })ain  traceable 
upward  alonir  the  trachea  to  the  larvnx.  Here  a  sensation  of 
])ricking  or  tickling  ])rovokes  paroxysms  of  severe,  dry  cough, 
attended  with  little  or  no  expectoration,  and  very  distressing 
on  that  account.  Soon,  however,  the  sputa  are  brought  up  with 
more  ease,  and  (inallv  in  abundance,  Ijeimr  at  first  viscid,  then 
muco-|)urulent,  and  finally  purulent.  The  tongue  is  coated  and 
there  is  usually  anorexia  or  dysp{^psia.  Such  an  attack,  left 
to  itself,  nsuallv  lasts  from  ten  davs  to  two  weeks. 


*  Authftr's   (IffinHion. 
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The  third,  or  secondary  form,  as  its  name  implies,  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
variola,  influenza,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  etc.  It 
differs  in  no  wav  from  the  second  or  fehrile  form  as  to  its 
symptomatology,  the  various  phenomena  enumerated  being 
merged  in  with  those  of  the  ])rimary  disease. 

The  physical  signs  in  all  three  forms  vary  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  morbid  process.  In  the  afebrile  form  but  slight, 
if  any,  change  from  the  normal  is  discernible  unless  the  case 
be  somewhat  severe  and  approximate  the  febrile  form.  In  the 
latter,  the  dyspiicea  is  attended  by  a  compenstitive  increase  of 
respiratory  movements,  and  bronchial  fremitus.  On  ausculta- 
tion, the  res})iratory  sounds  are  exaggerated  and  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi  from  which  it  originates,  the 
larger  bronchi  producing  a  grave  note  reseml)ling  snoring,  the 
smaller,  a  sharp  whistling  or  sibilant  note,  both  during  respira- 
tion and  expiration.  As  the  secretion  increases,  the  rales  l)e- 
eome  moist,  as  when  air  is  blown  through  water.  These 
sounds  are  l)est  heard  posteriorly  all  over  the  chest  and  on  both 
sides.  In  secondary  acute  bronchitis,  fhe  moist  or  subcrepitant 
rales  begin  at  the  base  of  the  lungs,  where  dullness  on  percus- 
sion is  noticeable,  especially  in  certain  areas. 

The  predominating  pathological  feature  is  hyperaemia  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  severe  cases  this  may 
be  siitficientlv  marked  to  cause  tumefication  and  infiltratior  of 
the  bronchial  mucosa,  i.e.,  a  true  (edema  capable  of  materially 
reducing  the  caliber  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  even  of  causing 
asphyxia. 

This  ift  only  partly  due,  as  nhown  below,  to  a  local  inflammatory 

{)ro<'esrt  caused  by  a  vicarious  elimination  of  |>atho}renic  elements.     The 
oca!  hypera'niia  coincides  with  the  dr>'  cough,  but  this  is  soon  succtH»ded 
by  increased  activity  of  the  mucous  glands  and  the  abundant  secretion 

f>roduced  soon  gives  rise  to  a  free  expectoration.  An  abundant  lo<*aI 
eucocytosis  occurring  simultaneously  to  rid  the  respiratory  tract  of 
any  detritus,  the  sputa  ac<|uire  their  muco-purulent  character.  This 
stage  usually  terminates  a  mild  case.  In  the  more  severe  cas<'s  des- 
quamation of  the  ciliated  epithelium  takes  place,  followed  by  lesitms  of 
the  d<w|)er  structures.  In  the  bnmchitis  of  certain  infections,  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  etc..  the  hypenemia  may  be  followed  by  the  l(K*al  formation  of 
a  false  meiiibnine  whicli,  according  to  ('<»rnil  and  Hanvicr,  is  ri'plete 
with  micr<K*<K'<*i. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  exoijenous  causes  of  acute 
bronchitis  are  those  which,  such  as  dust  or  irritating  vapors, 


t  the  bnnthial  tubes  aud  their  ramiiications  with  thp  ait 
talttlcdf  aiut  Ui'  i-iipiil)lc  ot  irritnliitg  m^chanicaUy  or  chemie- 
dij  tlieir  moObuH  mcnibrant:.  Thia  fortn  is  observed  maitilv 
among  iBdiTidnak  who  an:  expiiaeil  tu  aui:h  irritation  in  the 
conne  of  their  occupation,  millers,  knife  grinders,  etc 

The  uujority  of  eases  met  with,  however,  are  dne  to  rnJo- 
gtnoMM  cmiei,  I'.r.,  the  vicarioue  eliminatinn  by  way  of  the 
loB^  of  poienie  formed  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  some  morbid 
pxooeae.*  Tbw,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  a  most  prnlifie 
BOOToe  of  Immchitia,  The  wann — and  pt-rhaps  perspiring— 
akin  u  ezpoeed  io  conditione.  a  draug^ht  for  instance,  which  biiiI- 
den^  rodttce  its  temperature.  Tissue  catabolism  requiring  a 
oertsai  tempcnture  (without  which  the  trypsin,  Uie  ferment 
vpon  iriiidl  the  process  depends,  will  fail  to  act),  it  is  mate- 
rially impeded  as  long  ae  the  exposure  lasts,  and  quantitioB  of 
toxic  prodoeta  of  im|>erfcct  metabolism  arc  formed*  Being 
giadndlj  tTantfcrrL-d  by  the  lyniphaHc  circulation  to  the 
Udod-atream,  thaae  toxic  waalce  aoim  readi  aft  parte  of  the 
bodj  and  an  gradndty  eliminated  1^  ^m  ara^.  anafc  ai 
mooona  memtwasea.  The  mneoea  of  tbe  iq^er  fpitteij'  tfMl 
taidag  part  in  thia  pioceaa  and  bting  readilj  liritatad  ky  O* 
special  poisons  (as  it  is  by  iodine  and  other  mbstanees),  it 
becomes  inflamed,  its  most  sensitive  portion,  that  lining  the 
nasal  cavities,  being  affected  first.*  The  bronchitis  so  frequently 
observed  among  gouty  subjects,  and  the  secondary  bronchitiB 
that  complicates  so  many  infectious  diseases,  and  also  malaria, 
Bright's  disease,  etc.,  are  all  due  to  the  same  canse,  i.e.,  auto- 
protective  elimination  of  the  poisons  through  the  broochial 
mucosa  and  the  local  irritation  engendered  thereby,* 

The  local  phenomena  incident  to  the  auto-protective  process 
are  not  those,  however,  .that  give  rise  to  the  untoward  or  dan- 
gerous features  of  the  disease.*  These  are  due  to  swelling  and 
cedcma  of  the  mucosa,  the  causes  of  which  vary  according  aa 
to  whether  the  bronchitis  be  of  exogenous  or  endogenous  origin.* 
In  the  former  case,  these  phenomena  are  produced  directly  by 
the  irritant.  In  endogenous  bronchitis,  they  ire  partly  due  to 
this  process,  the  irritants  being  the  poisons  derived  from  the 
blood,  that  are  being  vicariously  eliminated  through  the  bron- 

*  Aullnr'i  conelutlim. 
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chial  mucous  membrane.  The  principal  cause  of  the  local  le- 
sions, however,  is  a  constriction  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  body, 
which  occurs  as  an  incidental  feature  of  the  primary  causative 
toxemia — toxic  wastes,  disease  toxins,  etc.  The  blood-mass 
being  thus  forced  into  the  capillary  system,  the  capillaries  of 
the  bronchi  are  themselves  engorged — sufficiently  so  in  severe 
cases  to  provoke  marked  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 

The  exogenous  form — rarely  met  with — is  well  illustrated  by  six 
cases  reported  by  J.  N.  Hall,^  in  which  the  causes  were  the  inhalation 
respectively  of  chlorine  gas,  sulphurous-aeid  gas,  formaldehyde,  kerosene 
smoke  and  smoke  containing  undetermined  irritants,  and  one  by  Thomas,* 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  lime  dust.  To  the  same  class  would  belong  the 
"bacillary  bronchitis"  ascribed  to  the  streptococcus  by  Forchheimer,* 
Patton^  and  others,  and  to  the  diplococcus  pneumonise  by  Ritchie/  P.  W. 
Williams'*  and  other  observers.  Pharyngeal  erysipelas  and  diphtheria 
may  thus  prove  a  source  of  acute  bronchitis  by  extending  downward. 
That  under  such  conditions  infiltration  amounting  to  obstructive  asdema 
may  occur,  is  shown  by  the  familiar  lesions  produced  in  the  upper  re- 
spiratory tract,  the  larynx,  for  instance,  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  infants  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

The  well-known  fact  that  cases  of  gout  and  Bright's  disease  are 
liable  to  acute  bronchitis  and  that  it  may  appear  in  such  subjects 
without'  exposure  to  cold,  points  to  the  endogenous  cause  of  the  disease 
in  healthy  subjects  after  such  exposure,  since  both  gout  and  Bright's 
disease  are  attended  by  an  accumulation  of  toxic  products  of  imperfect 
catabolism.  Many  bacterial  infections  act  the  same  way;  thus  the  sec- 
ondary bronchitis  of  variola  is  accompanied  by  the  specific  pustular  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchial  mucosa — a  counterpart  of  the  cutaneous 
inflammatory  lesions  due  to  elimination  of  the  specific  toxic  elements  of 
the  disease.  In  some  exanthems,  scarlatina  and  measles  for  instance, 
the  conjunctiva],  nasal,  pharyngeal  and  bronchial  mucose  may  even 
precede  the  cutaneous  eruption.  Lanceriaaux^  contends,  in  fact,  that 
"*few  morbid  agents  leave  the  respiratory  tract  absolutely  intact."  As 
is  well  known,  iodine,  when  given  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
utilized  by  the  body,  causes  "iodism,"  including  cough  in  some  cases, 
through  a  process  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  which  prevails  in 
any  form  of  endogenous  bronchitis.  In  all  these  causative  conditions 
the  genera]  bloml-pressure  is  raised.  In  the  febrile  infections  it  is  high 
owing  to  the  fever  itself,  as  shown  by  the  flushed  face,  the  excessive 
warmth  of  the  skin,  etc.;  gout,  Brighi*8  disease  and  malaria,  for  exam- 
ple, are  also  attended,  as  is  well  known,  by  periodical  elevations  of  the 
olood-pressure. 

Treatment.  —  The  two  main  indications  in  view  of  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  disease  are:  (1)  to  counteract  the  general 
vasoconstriction  and  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  bronchial 
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*Patton:     N.  Y.  Med.  Jour..  Mar.  28,  1903. 

•Ritchie:     Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  vol.  vll,  p.  1,  1901. 

•P.  W.  Williams:     Bristol  Med.-Chir.  Jour.  June,  1902. 

^Lancereaux:     Gaz.  des  hOpitaux,  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  1061,  1895. 


ctpillariee;*  (S)  t<>  promote  elimiuatloii  through  norma]  dult> 
ndt,  the  kidneys,  ioti^Htin^^  and  gkin.  of  thL>  toxic  Biil»tiiiK«^ 
vhich,  by  being  vicariouBly  cliiuinated  by  way  of  ttie  Jnngs, 
e  the  broni.'liial  tiypencmia. 

Both  theae  intlications  arc  iiiateriallv'  facilitated  if  thit 
patient  can  be  kept  in  bed.  The  formation  of  wastes  whieli 
attends  phyrical  exertion  is  thcrc^by  liniitKl  to  its  lowest  d<v 
giee,  and  what  cntaiiolic  and  oxidixing  energy  the  blood  can 
spare  over  and  al>ove  that  required  for  tissue  metKboliGm,  ia 
entirely  atilized  for  the  di'stniction  of  the  pathogenic  ele- 
ments. Erai  the  vascular  tensluu  is  favorably  influenced,  einoc 
the  waste-products  developed  during  muscular  activity  tend  (<> 
raise  the  blood-pressure.  Tlie  wannth  of  tho  bed  also  eic-r- 
ciaes  a  favorabV'  influence  by  causing  lilood  to  circulate  moro 
freely  in  the  skin,  and  by  facilitating  diaphoresis. 

In  the  avenijrc  ens.',  n'modii'M  whiub  lower  directly  tlie 
blood-preBBore  may  be  adTantageosaly  empb^ad,  flq»ecia% 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  tbey  tmd  to  zelieTe  i 
the  harassii^  dry  oon^,  and  to  rednce  gi«tQy  tiie  < 
of  (edematouB  infiltration  of  the  brondbisl  mncoH.  The  « 
bromide,  15  grains  (1  gm.)  and  ckioral  ki/draU,  10  grains  (0.S 
gm-),  given  jointly  every  three  honrs  in  a  solntion  contain- 
ing merely  simple  syrup  or  syrup  of  lemons  {but  no  eipec- 
torant)  soon  procure  these  results  and  afford  the  patient  con- 
siderable relief,  by  depressing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  general 
vasomotor  center.* 

Some  of  my  nwn  cases  were  relieved  after  a  couple  of  doses  of  this 
mixture,  thougli  tlie  dyapiKEa.  was  already  troublesome.  Its  use  must 
be  avoided  in  debilitated  Bul>ject8,  liowever,  since  their  auto- protective 
functions  would  be  further  weakened.  Persona  otherwise  in  normal 
health  are  not  materially  influenced  in  tliis  direction,  and  the  patho- 
genic poisons  in  the  body-fluids  are  gradually  cataliolized  and  eliminated 
by  the  normal  paths. 

When  these  agents  cannot  be  employed,  veratrum  viride, 
10  minims  of  the  tincture  (0.6  gm.,  1905  U.  S.  P.)  every  hour, 
three  times,  then  every  two  hours,  may  be  given  instead. 
Although  its  physiological  effect  is  almost  similar,  it  tends  to 
cause  genera!  depression  in  some  cases,  and  does  not  always 
moderate  the  cough.  When  there  is  oppression,  an  indication 

*  Aathor'a  concliatoH. 
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that  oxygenation  is  being  hampered  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  it 
replaces  advantageously  the  chloral  hydrate.  AconitCy  in  drop 
doses  (1905  U.  S.  P.)  every  hour,  is  preferred  by  some  authors. 

Stimulation,  the  use  of  balsams  and  expectorants,  do  more  harm 
at  this  stage  than  good.  A  reliable  preparation  of  veratrum  viride,  for 
instance,  should  be  prescribed,  as  the  tinctures  obtained  in  the  shops 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  patient  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  home,  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by 
remedies  which  counteract  the  bronchial  hypenemia,  by  causing, 
through  tbcir  stinmlating  action  on  the  sympathetic  center, 
constriction  of  all  arterioles.*  In  this  manner,  the  blood  cannot 
reach  the  capillaries  freely,  and  their  engorgement  is  pre- 
vented.* Opiates  are  the  most  reliable  agents  of  this  kind. 
Dover's  powder,  10  grains  (0.6  gm.)  taken  at  bedtime  with  a 
large  tumberful  of  water,  is  especially  advantageous,  since  its 
ipecacuanha  counteracts  the  evil  effects  of  the  opium  by  pro- 
moting diaphoresis  and  hepatic  activity — the  main  antitoxic 
resource  of  the  organism.  During  the  succeeding  day,  Dover's 
powder  should  not  be  used,  however,  since  the  diaphoresis  pro- 
duced exposes  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  cold.  The  beneficial 
action  on  the  lungs  may  be  sustained,  however,  with  heroin, 
Vb  grain  (0.008  gm.)  every  three  hours,  and  the  Dover's  powder 
resumed  the  second  night",  the  dose  being  reduced,  however,  to 
5  grains  (0.3  gm.).  Codeine,  in  doses  of  V4  to  V2  grain  (0.016 
to  0.03  gm.),  is  preferred  by  some  physicians.  If  constipation 
occurs  (in  adults)  a  full  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia  is  indi- 
cated to  enhance  the  elimination  of  the  pathogenic  toxics  by  the 
intestinal  canal. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  of  infancy  and  childhood,  opiates 
do  not  act  as  satisfactorily.  Calomel,  Ve  grain  (0.01  gm.), 
nibbed  up  with  sugar  and  milk  and  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,  produces,  after  a  few  doses  have  been  taken,  a  copious 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  and  disappearance  of  the  morbid  8}Tnp 
toms,  including  fever,  if  tlie  case  belong  to  the  febrile  form 
Active  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  center  and  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  aut()-aniitoxin,  is  obviously  the  effect  produced  under 
these  conditions.* 


^Author's  concluBion. 
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Ia  tonDB  cimi,  tin  dfipnoM  u  isffiamfly  ""—fc"^  fai  li'—'^^fl 
nunre  sctiTe  meuaiM  to  lofwet  the  hiaoA-jaman.*  A  taw 
▼Mfb  of  wdi^  <^  fl^W'  iabaled  fma  a  hwdhardiirf-i^BB 
vttidi  10  drops  of  thia  remedy  bare  been  psnnd,  zelimv  the 
distreaeiiig  tymptom  in  a  few  miantei.  JVtInfa  df  JwlNratj  t 
grain  (0.066  gm.),  in  a  little  vatei,  pndadei  a  nmiiu  mtt  men 
laating  effect  InTialationB  of  oxjfgtn  are  of  great  nine  vten  a 
tendency  to  eyanoslB  occurs. 

The  importance  of  this  eymplom  was  emphftsiwd  bf  B.  W.  Bfafc 
,  anfmn,*  Bruce*  and  othprn.  It  coiuee  on  lute  In  tht^  courae  ot  Ike  it^ 
pBBtr,  anil  is  camplimti'd  by  the  aceumiUatiun  at  fluiils  in  tlir  MMlkr 
bronchi.  Many  cases  of  acute  bronchitU  in  which  "shortnms  u(  bnattT 
IB  coinnlainiil  of,  are  nearer  asphyxia  than  they  arc  thought  to  bs  ^ 
their  phyHicianH.  Nitrite  of  wNlium  anil  nitroglyiwrin  have  ■*««■□  none- 
mended  by  Fraiter,'"  and  iodide  of  ethyl  by  Main"  and  others.  OlCfmm 
in  spoken  of  as  a  life-saving  measure  by  Sinainslci.''  Langston,"  LJtm" 
Mid  11MI17  oUmt  OtWtfTW. 

An  important  featare  of  the  treatment  of  filtrile  bTooehitia 
is  the  ingertioD  of  alkaline  finidi  to  facilitate  the  elimiaatiao 
of  tozie  waetea  by  tite  kidneya,  and  antagoniie  acidoaia,  ei  isdi- 
eated  oo  page  18S7.  'When  the  acute  etage  recedea,  the  eiim- 
natioB  of  tiie  bronchial  detzitna  must  aleo  be  facilitated  by 
TOmedies  which  increaae  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  facili- 
tate general  oemoeia,  including  that  of  the  peribronchid  flnida.* 
Ammonium  chloride  ia  an  active  remedy  of  this  kind,  in  10-grain 
(0.6  gm.)  doses  every  three  hours,  givftn  in  a  mixture  containing 
30  minims  (1.85  c.c.)  of  syrup  of  tolu  to  the  dose. 

If  the  convalescence  is  delayed,  the  chloride  may  be  re- 
placed by  ammonium  iodide,  which  stimulates  somewhat  the 
adrenal  system,  owing  to  the  iodine  it  contains.  More  active  in 
this  connection,  however,  is  a  mixture  containing  potasmum 
iodide  and  ammonium  carbonate,  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  of  the  for- 
mer and  10  grains  (0.6  gm.)  of  the  latter  to  the  dose.  This 
combination  is  very  effective  in  children,  the  doae,  of  course, 
being  adjusted  to  the  age  of  the  little  patient. 

ftTien  after  recovery  from  the  more  acute  symptoms, 
cough   and   a   mu co-purulent   expectoration   persist,   the   fluid 

•D.  W.  Itlchardion:    Mrd.   PreiB  BDd  dr..  Jan.  2£,  ISH. 
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extract  of  hydrastis,  20  to  30  drops,  four  times  daily^  in  a  little 
sweetened  water,  is  sometimes  quite  efficacious,  acting  much  like 
the  opiates  without  being  attended  by  their  untoward  effects. 
Caffeine,  5  to  10  grains  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.),  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing 20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  of  potassium  acetate,  administered  on 
retiring,  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  cough  is  troublesome  at 
night.  Apomorphine,  in  doses  varying  from  */,o  to  ^/j  grain 
(0.002  to  0.03  gm.),  given  after  meals  to  prevent  nausea,  is 
preferred  by  some  authors. 

In  some  cases,  all  these  measures  prove  ineffectual,  owing  to 
general  astlienia.  Quinine  hydrochlorate,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.), 
given  with  strychnine,  V40  grain  (0.0016  gm.),  after  each  meal, 
is  often  effective  in  such  cases,  owing  to  its  stimulating  action  on 
the  general  centers.  A  more  lasting  effect  is  obtained  by  means 
of  small  doses,  i,e,,  1  grain  (0.065  gm.)  of  thyroid  extract,  three 
times  daily,  after  meals.*  By  enhancing  physiologically  the 
functi(Mial  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  it  activates  that  of  all 
functions  and  augments  general  nutrition.* 

BRONCHIAL   ASTHMA. 

Synonyms. — Asthma;  Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Deflnition. — A  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  due  to  the  con- 
currence of  two  pathogenic  factors:  (1)  hyperexcitability  of 
the  general  vagal  center;  (2)  the  presence  within  or  upon  the 
bronchial  mucosa,  of  endogenous  or  exogenous  irritants.  The 
mucosa  requiring  for  the  expulsion  of  these  irritants,  reflex 
impulses  derived  from  the  general  vagal  center,  the  hyperexcit- 
ability of  the  latter  causes  it  to  project  unusually  violent  im- 
pulses to  all  the  elements  of  the  bronchi,  including  their  mus- 
cles, and  these  in  turn,  being  inordinately  contracted,  they 
reduce  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi  and  thus  provoke  asthma.** 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  asthma  may  be  preceded  by  one 
or  more  premonitory  svinptoms:  slight  gastro-intestinal 
malaise,  flatulency,  intellectual  torpor  or  exuberance,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  pruritus,  especially  of  the  trunk  and  chin, 
sneezin<r,  accompaniod  sometimes  by  a  free  flow  of  watery 
mucus,  epistaxis,  and  in  most  cases  a  copious  excretion  of  urine. 


*  Author' 8  cfmt'luMon. 
—Author*9  definition. 


1700  umnaud. 

The  ueen  pioper  vauOj  bofplM  ill^tly,  «ilte  dnng  Oa 
fltriy  moming  hoan.  MailEqd  mtiMraaH  is  aooB  faOovid  I9 
d^qmoM  df  the  mott  diitmning  kiod,  aad- «.  ■wwiKpi  at 
great  depresuoQ  tixnt  ilu  dwst.  7%a '  patimt  seoK  taids  it 
oecesniy  to  aBsome  poa^Mtathat  faror  tha  aettai  of  tin  nqiip- 
atoiy  maadea,  which  aeeso  usable  to  caaae  dapnaaioii  -ot  the 
thorax  and  oxpaloian  of  tiie  air.  OiadUiallj,  aa  tiaa  ^mi^ftj 
incraasea,  the  d^rspnoea  becomea  more  diatreaamg  imtil,  aftex  a 
couple  of  boun  or  more,  the  face  beeaawa  dvAj  md  pariH^ 
cyanotio,  owing  to  imperfect  oi^genatawi.  In  aanr*  caai^  ttiii 
pheiioiDfliuM  ia  Bufficiently  lAaAed  to  oaoae  marfcwd  bypothw-'  ■ 
mia,  eapeciallf  of  the  extremitiee.  The  ai|pi  of  aaid^xia  an 
ao  intenae  in  aome  caaea,  that  they  may  anggeat,  avm  la  the 
phyrician,  an  early  lethal  tenninatitm.  Tbe  polae  ia  mall  and 
rapid,  the  brow  ia  bedewed  with  Bwea^  flie  tjm  atatid  oat 
prominently,  a  deadly  pallor  r^laces  the  eyanotu  fan^  atcL 

The  moTementa  of  the  dent  are  auggeatiTe.  Ttum^  follf 
'  expanded,  it  fails  to  recede  to  any  maAed  eKtrart  doriog  e)E- 
piratitm.  The  inapirationa  are  short,  bnt  the  expirmtioiia  an 
considerably  prolonged,  thiu  rereraing  the  normal  relatioais  be- 
tween the  respiratory  acts.  The  peicoasion.  note  ia  hypei^ 
resonant,  sometimes  almost  tympanic,  but  highly-pitched.  Anii- 
cultation  confirms  the  objective  respiratory  phenomena:  the 
expiration  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  both  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration are  attended  by  sibilant,  more  or  less  high-pitched 
rSleii,  throughout  the  entire  chest,  which  resemble  the  chirping 
of  a  multitude  of  birds.  The  heart  is  often  displaced,  the  apes 
being  nearer  the  sternum  and  lower  down  than  usual — obviously 
pushed  in  this  unusual  position  by  the  distended  left  lung. 
The  veins  of  the  neck  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably  dilated. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  reached  its  worst  stage,  the  pic- 
ture changes:  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  a  spell  of  tight, 
harassing  cough  marks  the  onset  of  the  period  of  resolution. 
.\t  first  the  sputa  are  quite  characteristic  of  asthma.  They  con- 
tain small,  grayish-white  gelatinous  pellet",  Lnennec's  "pearls," 
which  are  in  reality  small  rolls  of  condensed  mucus,  containing 
two  characteristic  elements,  Curschmann's  spirals  and  the 
Charcot-Iicyden  crystals.  The  spirals  are  skeins  of  spirally- 
disposed  mucin  filaments  enclosing  many  eosinophile  lencocytes; 
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the  crystals  are  similar  to  those  fdund  in  the  blood  in  leukflBmia. 
An  enormous  number  of  free  eosinophile  leucocytes  are  also 
found  in  the  sputum,  as  well  as  in  the  blood.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  expectoration  assumes  the  ordinary  mucoid  type;  as 
it  becomes  freer  the  Cough  becomes  less  harassing,  and  tlie 
attack  passes  off,  leaving  the  patient  considerably  weakened. 

The  relief  may  be  of  short  duration,  a  second  attack  follow- 
ing the  first  after  a  few  hours.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
paroxysm  does  not  occur  until  the  succeeding  night,  more  or  less 
coughing  and  wheezing  occurring  in  the  interval.  Paroxysms 
may  thus  reappear  five  or  six  nights  in  succession,  the  series 
constituting  an  "attack"  of  asthma.  The  patients  may  tlien 
remain  free  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  suddenly  lapse 
into  another  period  of  suffering. 

In  true  bronchial  asthma,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is 
independent  of  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  attacks 
that  occur  soon  after  its  first  appearance  may  be  very  intense 
as  to  dyspnoea,  while  in  individuals  who  have  long  suffered  from 
the  disease,  this  symptom  may  not  be  severe.  In  the  former 
cases,  however,  the  attack  passes  off  entirely,  leaving  the 
patient  perfectly  normal  during  the  intervals,  while  in  the 
latter,  the  broncliial  mucosa  may  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process,  i.e.,  a  true  chronic  bronchitis,  with  all 
its  possible  complications. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — An  attack  of  bronchial 
asthma  is  due  to  vagal  stricto-dilation  of  the  bronchial  arte- 
rioles.* An  excess  of  blood  being  admitted  into  the  bronchial 
muscle-elements,  and  into  the  mucosa,  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi 
is  reduced  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  contraction  of  their  muscles, 
and  (2)  by  congestive  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  severe  attacks  the  lumina  of  the  terminal  bronchioles 
becomes  sufficiently  reduced  to  prevent  the  ogress  of  air  from 
the  alveoli,  hence  the  cyanosis  and  the  inability  of  the  thorax 
and  the  diaphragm  to  contract. 

All  the  theories  be«t  sustained  by  experimental  and  clinical  evi- 
dence implicate  the  ner>'oiis  system  in  the  morbid  process.  Whether 
with  T>ef{»vre,  Salter.  Biemier,  Trousseau  and  others  we  ascribe  asthma 
to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  mu»<'les;  with  Hack,  Daly  and  others  to  reflex 
irritation  of  the  nasal  cavities;    with  Parrot  to  reflex  excitation  of  the 


*  Author' 8  conclusioiL 


:CI[ET10Ne  IN  I'ATHOGBNBSia  AXD  TREATXEXT 

InadU'^lpmlory    demvnUi     witli    DrisMud    to    hfstorUi     or   mtb 

■*•-*-—  * — ^ ■  r  tur|{v»crnc<!  of  llw  bronchiof  iDUcasa,  ete..  tlio  iwn- 

.  Diit  iirciniincntl}-  mi  an  active  faolur  at  least  o(  tlw 
ji  of  Uw  ilUiwuHr,  tlw  brun«HUl  obBtri«.-tioii.  Th*  unani- 
tnr,  whcu  tlif  iilviitit?  at  the  system  at  nvrvn  invulrvd 
«  doilins  with  a  vugHt  neunwiH,  am  tan^it  bj  Trem- 
■■    -If  wUJi  a  vaaoniotor  D«vrosia,  aa  tatight  by  \V'*W 

coltrm  is  closely  niiiHtciatrd  with  tUt>  chatadnr  of 

■n,  a)(aln.  tbri  bulk  of  evidence  pointa  in  the  out' 

s  view  that  till!  bl-oiichiftl  mum*a  in  tlw  ivat  nf  a 

lia   whioh  Sir  Aodn-w   Clark,  Starch  and  oElitrs  in- 

"vano-lurgwBWiice"  nr  hypenemic  ewelUng.     Not  onlj' 

ali1«  to  wrlfy  IhU  fact  post-mortem,  but  hi-  fiiund  th» 

•  Mtiiliur  to  an  ailvatiniil  Htage  of  1m«I  congestion,  i.f..  of  duonif 

kifia,   widespread  donquaination  of  epithelial   celln.      In  a  verj-  in- 

tamtiBg  CHse  rw-iiriltd  by  J.  8.  BiUiogH,  Jr.,"  aitch  a  vnao- neurotic!  **-ell- 
ing  inw^'l  "Ui)^  furi'nrma  and  arms  aa  high  as  the  midilte  of  the  birew 
"'"""  ■ 'dmjgli  Ihi-  fingers  were  not  swollen,  they  liad  b(>eii  "mid 
I  the  lirat."  The  "ty|iical  s»tlima.  with  nitctumal  attacks 
unset,  ending  in  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  wilb  scuBiy 
:«Uun,"  eca»Rd,  and  the  nwelliug  of  the  ariu^  and  forearms 
what,  as  we  will  aee,  I  regard  as  the  appropriate 
imu.  Thu  puliDvnary  lesions  and  thoM>  of  the  ex- 
Mitly  similar,  Le.,  a  tlucttonary  hypenemla  of  nerroiw 
M  thle  vuai'iiUr  tnrgi'Mvi"^  la  goTierni  is  stiggvated  liv  the 
I  oT  SiliL-''  tluit  in  ull  Htthmatim,  both  during  the  attackn 
udiBthi  iiLiri.nl-.  tK,'  i.if.TioT  larder  uF  the  liver  is  eonMderat.ly  lav- 

TIm  identl^  of  Oa  Q«tMM  «f  BVfM  fanab^d  mk  <Mn  MSMli 
UMlf,  iM^  tlM  nMMMtw  lyrtm,  la  weort  via  tk*  iImm  of  W«*k 

and  many  other  obaerrer*.  Whan,  hcnn>TCT,  Um  tOMMaar  in  wUA  Mck 
widespread  results  must  be  prodwwd  by  thla  aystam  !•  Iiamtjwti  !■  tk 
face  of  experimental  evidence,  it  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  morbid 
process.  In  order  thus  to  influence  the  general  vascular  system,  the 
original  cause  of  the  disease,  whether  it  be  "uric  acid"  or  any  other 
systemic  poison,  should  stimulate  the  vasomotor  center,  and  produce 
general  vaso-constriction ;  more  blood  being  projected  into  the  capil- 
lary system,  the  bronchial  capillaries  among  others  would  beoome  en- 
gorged, i.e.,  hypenemic.  That  such  a  general  vaso-oon^trictton  does  not 
oocur,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  blood- pressure,  which  is 
raised  when  the  systemic  vessels  contract,  is  on  the  oontrary  lowered, 
as  shown  by  Sihle,  the  average  being  from  70  to  100  in  a  large  nuiabar 
of  asthmatics  as  compared  to  the  average  of  BO  to  130  in  normal  in- 
dividuals. Again,  if  ttie  data  upon  which  the  vasomotor  theory  is  based 
are  carefully  scrutinized,  they  are  found  wanting.  Stimulation  of  tb* 
pulmonary  vasomotors  produces  the  reverse  of  hypersraia,  I.e.,  iseb*- 
mia,  and  the  many  symptoms  other  than  asthma  observed  that  ar« 
ascribed,  to  vasomotor  inftuence,  rhinorrhiEa,  ptyalism,  lachtymation, 
diarrhtia,  etc.,  are  in  reality  due  to  overstimulation  of  the  respective 
organs  by  their  secreto-motor  nerves — all  of  which,  as  I  have  ^town  ia 
the  ei^teenth  chapter,  fulfills  functions  identical  to  those  of  the  vagus. 
Quite  another  picture  is  presented,  however,  when  the  asthma,  in 
accord  with  Trousseau's  interpretation,  is  ascribed  to  the  vagua.  Brodie 
and  Dixon"  recently  confirmed  experimentally  the  well-known  fact  Uiat 
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ttimulation  of  the  vagus  causes  a  marked  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
air  entering  and  leaving  the  corresponding  lung,  owing  to  contraction 
of  the  bronchial  muscles.  Kingscote^*  states,  moreover,  that  this  pro- 
cedure causes  simultaneously  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic muscle.  As  stated  by  Loque,'-"  moreover,  a  similar  efTect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  pulmonary  ends  of  the  ner\'e,  i.e.,  the  bronchial  muscles 
per  ae,  are  excited. 

The  manner  in  which  these  plienomcna  are  produced  is  made  evi- 
dent when  the  ob8er\'ations  of  Sihle,^  that  this  procedure  produces 
bronchostenosis,  ''the  efferent  path  being  certainly  the  vagi;''  and  that 
of  W.  Blair  Bell,"  that  pulmonary  terminations  produce  active  vaso- 
dilation of  the  bronchial  arteries,  are  interpreted  from  my  standpoint, 
i.€.,  with  the  vagus  as  a  atricto-dilator  nerve  in  common  with  all  motor 
nerves.  Indeed,  stricto-dilation  means,  as  I  have  shown,  constriction  of 
the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  arterioles  that  supply  muscles  (as  well  as  any 
other  organ)  ;  the  walls  of  these  arterioles  beinff  supplied  with  less 
blood,  they  dilate,  admitting  in  turn  more  blood  into  the  muscular 
elements.  Now  we  have  in  its  action  upon  the  diaphragm,  proof  that 
the  vagus  causes  miincular  contraction.  Hence,  in  accord  with  the 
interpretation  of  I^ef^vre,  Salter,  Trousseau,  C.  J.  B.  Williams  and 
many  others,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles  which, 
by  greatly  narrowing  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi,  provokes  the  asthma. 
Hence,  also,  the  "hypepjemic  swelling"  upon  which  Traube,  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  and  others  have  laid  stress,  since  stricto-dilation  of  the  bron- 
chial arterioles  produces  congestion  of  all  the  bronchial  elements. 

As  emphasized  by  H.  L.  Swain,"  the  researches  of  W.  S.  Miller 
have  shown  that  venous  trunks  are  practically  absent  in  the  bronchial 
mucosa,  which  is  thus  supplied  only  with  capillaries.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  mucosa  can  become  hyper»mic,  and  conversely  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  capillaries  can  b(>  depleted  as  soon  as  the  excess 
of  blood  supplied  to  them  is  reduced  (by  sjnnpathetic  constriction  of 
the  arterioles  as  sho\^^  below),  is  self-evident. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  bronchial  asthma  is  hypersen- 
fiitiveness  of  the  vagal  center  in  the  posterior  pituitary  body.* 
Under  normal  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  wlien  the  bronchial 
raucous  membrane  is  not  irritated  by  some  substance  brought 
to  it  by  the  air  current  or  by  the  blood,  this  liypersensitiveness 
gives  rii*e  to  no  untoward  phenomena.  Wlien,  however,  irritat- 
ing particles  are  inhaled  and  reach  the  lungs,  or  when  cata- 
bolism  is  imperfect  and  toxic  products  of  hypocatabolism  are 
eliminated  (in  part)  by  the  bronchial  mucosa,  asthma  occurs.* 

The  muscular  constriction  of  the  bronchi  and  the  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  which  give  rise  to  asthma,  are  not  caused,  how- 
ever, by  a  direct  action  of  these  poisons  upon  the  bronchial 
muscles,  or  the  epithelial  or  secretory  elements  of  the  mucosa. 
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but  by  their  irritating  influence  upon  liie  bronchial  aenBoty  ent 
organs  of  the  Tagus.*  The  afferoit  impalaea  from  the  bnndii 
thus  generated  and  transmitted  to  the  vagal  center,  woold  erok^ 
if  the  latter  were  normal,  just  suflSdently  eneigetic  raeamBl^ 
%,e.,  efferent-motor,  impulses  to  insure  the  elimination  of  the 
poisonous  wastes  (by  causing  periodical  oontractuma  of  flie 
bronchi,  increasing  the  secretion  of  nnicua,  promoting  the  adir- 
ity  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  etc.) ;  but  being  hyperaemitiTC^ 
the  center  projects  eixiessiyely  riolent  stimuli  to  the  brondnil 
muscles  and  mucosa,  and  the  resulting  brpncfaoetenoaisj,  piodiiesd 
in  the  manner  described,  gives  rise  to  asthma.* 

Beflex  asthma  differs  from  true  bronchial  astluna  only  ia 
that  the  sensory  impulses  which  excite  the  hypersensitive  vagd 
^center,  and  through  it  evoke  the  asthma,  are  derived  from  irri- 
tated surfaces  other  than  those  of  the  luzigs,  t^.,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  etc.* 

In  this  procQM  the  funetknu  of  the  bronchial  mneooi  maidiMSS 
are  ataimUsted  to  thai  of  the  ttomedh,*  when,  ae  ihowii  fay  pKwkm, 


the  preience  of  food  prorokes  the  seeretlaa  of  gertric  juloe  and  the  ■»- 

viiaI  termliuUb.    w« 
have  seen  that  such  a  concluBion  is  warranted^    The  recurrent  motor 


trie  muBcuUr  movements  by  exdtiiig  tlM  senaoiy  vagal  terminals. 


impulses  originate,  of  course,  from  the  vaoal  center.  Sinee  all  int- 
pulses  of  oonmion  sensibility  readi  tiie  pomrtor  pitultaiy,  irUk  all 
coordinated  involuntary  motor  impulses  arise  from  this  organ,*  it  be- 
comes the  normal  source  of  this  class  of  stimuli  to  the  lungs  as  well 

That  it  is  a  general  center  which  is  hypersensitive — one  capable 
of  responding  to  impulses  received  from  many  sources — ^is  shown  by  the 
multiplicity  of  conditions  by  which  asthma  may  be  provoked.  The 
nsthina  caused  reflexly  by  nasal  and  aural  polypi,  excitation  of  sensi- 
tive spots  in  the  nasal  cavities,  ethmoiditis  ( Emerson,**  CoggesbalP  and 
others),  abscess  of  the  antrum  (Richardson^),  uterine  disorders  (Katz," 
Strdbing,"  von  Leyden  and  others),  etc.,  illustrates  this  fact.  With  the 
general  vagal  center  as  the  source  of  the  asthmogenic  impulses,  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  lesions  can  produce  reflex  asthma  becomes  plain.  Though 
unable  to  describe  the  paths  followed,  Schadewaldt*  and  others  consider 
nasal  asthma  a  trigeminal  neurosis.  If  the  pituitary's  vagal  center  is 
made  the  terminal  of  sensory  impulses  from  the  nose,  and  the  vasal 
efferent  nerv^es  the  transmitter  of  motor  impulses  to  the  lungs,  the  reflex 
arc  is  complete.*  Moreover,  the  actual  participation  of  the  pituitary 
body  in  such  phenomena  is  well  sho^-n  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon,  who 
found  that  destruction  of  this  organ  completely  annulled  the  reflex  sen- 
sibility of  the  nasal  mucosa. 

That  asthmatics  suffer  from  hypocatabolism  is  well  known;  this 
is  emphasized  by  the  prominence  given  uric  acid  and  the  gouty  diathesis 
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a  cause  of  the  disease  by  many  authors.  We  have  seen  the  all-im- 
portance of  toxic  wastes  in  the  causation  of  epileptic  fits.  Taylor^  and 
others  have  reported  cases  in  which  it  replaced  the  fits.  Sciatica,  mi- 
graine, angina  pectoris  and  other  conditions  due  to  toxic  wastes  are  fre- 
quently observed- in  asthmatics.  Again,  the  so-called  "renal"  asthma 
IB  obviously  due  to  retention  of  excrementitious  products  in  the  blood. 
Indeed,  Macllwaine'^  has  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  albuminuria 
AS  a  precursory  symptom  of  this  condition.  Moncorg^,*'  F.  Ehrlich,** 
Lemonnyer^  and  others  have  illustrated  the  influence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis  by  a  number  of  cases.  All  these  instances  are  necessarily 
results  of  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  organism.  Aside,  however,  from 
the  cases  in  which  such  a  debilitated  condition  occurs  without  apparent 
cause,  are  others  in  which  it  is  directly  traceable  to  disease  or  habits 
which  undermined  the  patient's  health.  As  to  the  former,  in  a  study 
of  40  cases  of  hay-fever,  several  of  which  were  complicated  with  asthma, 
I**  found  that  almost  all  had  suffered  from  several  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  Kissel**  has  observed  the  same  fact  in  4  ca.ses  of  bronchial 
asthma  in  children,  though  the  disease  is  rare  in  childliood.  Crook- 
shank"  has  described,  under  the  term  ''asthma  sexualis,"  cases  of  asthma 
which  followed  sexual  excesses  in  both  sexes.  It  may  also,  as  shown 
by  Fiessinger,"  occur  as  a  complication  of  true  neurasthenia. 

Closely  related  to  the  products  of  hypocatabolism  as  primary 
causes  of  bronchial  asthma  is  the  so-called  "dyspepsia  asthma"  which 
Albu  and  others  have  ascribed  to  auto-intoxication.  Landi*  found  that 
emetics  and  purgatives  caused  prompt  relief  in  such  cases.  In  6  cases 
reported  by  Murdoch***  the  asthma  occurred  after  meals  and  yielded 
readily  to  treatment  of  the  stomach.  In  31  cases  observed  by  Einhorn** 
the  attacks  of  asthma  occurred  either  immediately  after  meals  or  two 
or  three  hours  later — a  suggestive  coincidence  with  the  period  of  assimi- 
lation. 

Aside  from  these  endogenous  excitants,  however,  are  many  others 
of  exogenous  origin  which  are  capable,  as  is  well  known,  of  provoking 
typical  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma:  dust,  emanations,  pollen,  smoke, 
etc.  This  affords  self-evident  proof  that,  however  produced,  asthma  is 
primarily  due  to  an  excitant — whether  applied  to  the  sensory  terminals 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  any  other  mucosa.  As  everyone  is  exposed 
more  or  less  to  the  morbid  effects  of  such  irritants,  asthmatics  must  be 
particularly  susceptible  to  these  irritants:  a  fact  readily  explained  by 
the  hyperexcitability  of  their  general  vagal  center. 

Treatment. — Kemedies  Which  Arrest  the  Paroxysm. — 
This  is,  of  course,  the  first  indication.  The  bronchostenosis 
being  mainly  caused  by  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and 
thus,  in  turn,  being  due  to  stricto-dilation  of  the  arterioles 
through  which  the  capillaries  of  these  muscles  receive  their 
blood,  our  aim  should  be  to  provoke  contraction  of  the  arte- 
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but  by  their  irritatmg  infliusice  upon  the  brandiial  senBoty  ent 
organs  of  the  Tagus.*  The  afferent  impalaes  from  the  biondd 
thus  generated  and  transmitted  to  the  vagal  center,  would  erafa^ 
if  the  latter  were  normal^  just  sufficiently  eneigetic  reeom^ 
t.0.y  efferent-motor^  impulses  to  insure  the  eUmiitation  ct  the 
poisonous  wastes  (by  causing  periodical  contractioiia  of  the 
bronchi,  increasing  the  secretion  of  mucus,  promoting  the  actir- 
ity  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  etc) ;  but  being  hypeiwoaitive^ 
the  center  projects  excessively  violent  stimuli  to  the  branddal 
muscles  and  mucosa,  and  the  resulting  bionchoetenoaifl^  prodnosd 
in  the  manner  described,  gives  rise  to  asthma.* 

Beflex  asthma  differs  from  true  bronchial  aatlmia  only  in 
that  the  sensory  impulses  which  excite  the  hypersensitive  vagd 
'center,  and  through  it  evoke  the  asthma,  are  derived  from  ini- 
tated  surfaces  other  than  those  of  the  lux^g^  i^.,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  etc.* 

In  this  prooeat  the  fimetions  of  tha  bronchial  miwoiis  mgybr— > 
are  Mdmilated  to  that  of  the  atomach,*  when,  aa  shown  \jj  Faw1ov» 
the  presence  of  food  provokes  the  secretion  of  gastrie  Jnioe  and  the  ■»- 
trie  muBcuUir  movements  by  exciting  the  sensory  ^aMl  terminals,  ws 
have  seen  that  such  a  conclusion  is  warranted.  The  recurrent  sKilor 
impulses  originate,  of  course,  from  the  vagal  center.  Since  all  im- 
pulses  of  common  sensibility  reach  the  posterior  pttuitaiy,  while  sU 
coordinated  involuntary  motor  impulses  arise  from  this  or:^B,*  it  lie- 
comes  the  normal  source  of  this  class  of  stimuli  to  the  lungs  as  well 

That  it  is  a  general  center  which  is  hypersensitive — one  capable 
of  rertponding  to  impulses  received  from  many  sources — is  sho'wn  by  the 
multiplicity  of  conditions  by  which  asthma  may  be  provoked.  The 
asthma  caused  reflexly  by  nasal  and  aural  polypi,  excitation  of  sensi- 
tive spots  in  the  nasal  cavities,  ethmoiditis  (Emerson,**  CogseshalP  and 
others),  abscess  of  the  antrum  (Richardson^),  uterine  disorders  (Katz," 
Strflbing,"  von  Leydcn  and  others),  etc.,  illustrates  this  fact.  With  the 
general  vagal  center  as  the  source  of  the  asthmogenic  impulses,  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  lesions  can  produce  reflex  asthma  becomes  plain.  Though 
unable  to  describe  the  paths  followed,  Schadewaldt**  and  others  consider 
nasal  asthma  a  trigeminal  neurosis.  If  the  pituitary's  vagal  center  is 
made  the  terminal  of  sensory  impulses  from  the  nose,  and  the  vagal 
efferent  nerves  the  transmitter  of  motor  impulses  to  the  lungs,  the  renex 
arc  is  complete.*  Moreover,  the  actual  participation  of  the  pituitary 
body  in  such  phenomena  is  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon,  who 
found  that  destruction  of  this  organ  completely  annulled  the  reflex  sen- 
sibility of  the  nasal  mucosa. 

That  asthmatics  suffer  from  hypocatabolism  is  well  known;  this 
is  emphasized  by  tho  prominence  given  uric  acid  and  the  gouty  diathesis 
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as  a  cause  of  the  disease  by  many  authors.  We  have  seen  the  all-im- 
portance of  toxic  wastes  in  the  causation  of  epileptic  fits.  Taylor*  and 
others  have  re|)orted  cases  in  which  it  replaced  the  fits.  Sciatica,  mi- 
graine,  angina  pectoris  and  other  conditions  due  to  toxic  wastes  are  fre- 
quently observed' in  asthmatics.  Again,  the  so-called  **renar'  asthma 
i»  obviously  due  to  retention  of  excrementitious  products  in  the  blood. 
Indeed,  Macllwaine'^  has  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  albuminuria 
as  a  precursory  symptom  of  this  condition.  Moncorg^,**  F.  Ehrlich,** 
Lemon nyer^  and  others  have  illustrated  the  infiuence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis  by  a  number  of  cases.  All  these  instances  are  necessarily 
results  of  a  debilitatcnl  condition  of  the  organism.  Aside,  however,  from 
the  cases  in  which  such  a  debilitated  condition  occurs  without  apparent 
cause,  are  others  in  which  it  is  directly  traceable  to  disease  or  habits 
which  undermined  the  patient's  health.  As  to  the  former,  in  a  study 
of  40  cases  of  hay-fever,  several  of  which  were  complicated  with  asthma, 
I*  found  that  almost  all  had  suffered  from  several  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  Kissel**  has  observed  the  same  fact  in  4  cases  of  bronchial 
asthma  in  children,  though  the  disease  is  rare  in  childhood.  Crook- 
shank''  has  described,  under  the  term  *'asthma  sexualis,"  cases  of  asthma 
which  followed  sexual  excesses  in  both  sexes.  It  may  also,  as  shown 
by  Fiessinger,**  occur  as  a  complication  of  true  neurasthenia. 

Closely  related  to  the  products  of  hypocatabolism  as  primary 
causes  of  bronchial  asthma  is  the  so-called  "dyspepsia  asthma  which 
Albu  and  others  have  ascribed  to  auto-intoxication.  Landi*  found  that 
emetics  and  purgatives  caused  prompt  relief  in  such  cases.  In  6  cases 
reported  by  Murdoch*'  the  asthma  occurred  after  meals  and  jielded 
readily  to  treatment  of  the  stomach.  In  31  cases  observed  by  Einhom" 
the  attacks  of  asthma  occurred  either  immediately  after  meals  or  two 
or  three  hours  later — a  suggestive  coincidence  with  the  period  of  assimi- 
lation. 

Aside  from  these  endogenous  excitants,  however,  are  many  others 
of  exogenous  origin  which  are  capable,  as  is  well  known,  of  provoking 
typical  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma:  dust,  emanations,  pollen,  smoke, 
etc.  This  affords  self -evident  proof  that,  however  produced,  asthma  is 
primarily  due  to  an  excitant — whether  applied  to  the  sensory  terminals 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  any  other  mucosa.  As  everyone  is  exposed 
more  or  less  to  the  morbid  effects  of  such  irritants,  asthmatics  must  l)e 
particularly  susceptible  to  these  irritants:  a  fact  readily  explained  by 
the  hyperexcitability  of  their  general  vagal  center. 

Treatment. — Kemedies  Which  Arrest  the  Paroxysm. — 
This  is,  of  course,  tlie  first  indication.  The  bronchostenosis 
being  mainly  caused  l)y  contraction  of  the  broncliial  muscles,  and 
thus,  in  turn,  being  due  to  stricto-<lilation  of  the  arterioles 
through  which  the  capillaries  of  these  muscles  receive  their 
blood,  our  aim  should  be  to  provoke  contraction  of  the  arte- 


»  Taylor:     N.  Y.  Med.  Jour..  Oct.  21.  1899. 

»  MacHwainc:     Med.  Pr.^ss  and  Circular.  Sept.  19.  1900. 

**  Moncorg^:    Lyon  medical,  vol.  Ixxix,  p.  175,  1H95. 

**  P.  Ehrlich:     Archiv  f.  Verdauungakrankhelton.  Bd.  v,  S.  126.  1899. 

»*  Lemonnyer:     Thftse  de  Paris,  19<>2. 

*  Sajous:    "Lccturrs  on  th«>  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat."  Phila.,  I88S. 

•Kissel:     Wratch.  No.   16.  1X94. 

■^  Crookshank:     Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  June.  1893. 

»  Fiessinger:     Jour,  de  practiciens.  Nov.  1.  1902. 

•Landi:     Clinica  moderna.  Ann.  v.  No.  24.  1899. 

«•  Murdoch:     N.  Y.  Med.  Jour..  Jan.  12.  1901. 

*^BIohorn:     Jour.  Ainer.  Med.  Assoc..  Feb.  1,  1902. 
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but  by  their  irritating  influence  upon  the  brondiial  aemcny  end- 
organs  of  the  yaguB.*  The  afferent  impalflea  from  the  branda 
thus  generated  and  transmitted  to  the  Tagal  center,  would  enkt, 
if  the  latter  were  normal^  just  auflkiently  eooeigetic  reeom^ 
ue,,  efferent-motor,  impulses  to  insure  the  elimination  of  the 
poisonous  wastes  (by  causing  periodical  contractiona  of  flie 
bronchi,  increasing  the  secretion  of  mucus,  promoting  the  adir- 
ity  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  etc.) ;  but  being  hypenensitivei 
the  center  projects  excessively  violent  stimuli  to  the  brandiial 
muscles  and  mucosa,  and  the  resulting  bronchoatenoeia,  pvodnoed 
in  the  manner  described,  gives  rise  to  asthma.^ 

Beflex  asthma  differs  from  true  bronchial  asthma  only  in 
that  the  sensory  impulses  which  excite  the  hypersensitive  vagd 
'center,  and  through  it  evoke  the  asthma,  are  derived  from  ini- 
tated  surfaces  other  than  those  of  the  lux^g^  i^.,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  etc.* 

In  this  process  the  funeticms  of  the  hnmehfad  mnooiw  ummiIii— i 
sre  asdmilsted  to  that  of  the  stomach,*  when,  aa  shown  by  Fawkw, 
the  presence  of  food  provokes  the  secretion  of  gastric  juioe  ana  the  aw- 
trio  muscular  movements  by  exciting  the  sensory  ^agal  terminala.  we 
have  seen  that  such  a  oondusicm  is  warranted.  The  recmrrent  motor 
impulses  originate,  of  course,  from  the  vagal  center.  Since  all  faa- 
pulses  of  common  sensibility  reach  the  posterior  pitoituy,  while  all 
coordinated  involuntary  motor  impulses  arise  from  this  organ,*  it  be- 
comes the  normal  source  of  this  class  of  stimuli  to  the  lungs  as  well. 

That  it  is  a  general  center  which  is  hypersensitive — one  capable 
of  renponding  to  impulses  received  from  many  sources — is  shown  by  the 
multiplicity  of  conditions  by  which  asthma  may  be  provoked.  The 
AHthma  caused  reflexly  by  nasal  and  aural  polypi,  excitation  of  sensi- 
tive spots  in  the  nasal  cavities,  ethmoiditis  (Emerson,**  Coggeshall"  and 
others),  abscess  of  the  antrum  (Richardson^),  uterine  disorders  (Katz," 
iStrUbing."*  von  l^yden  and  others),  etc.,  illustrates  this  fact.  With  the 
general  vagal  center  as  the  source  of  the  asthmogenic  impulses,  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  lesions  can  produce  reflex  asthma  becomes  plain.  Though 
unable  to  describe  the  paths  followed,  Schadewaldt"  and  others  consider 
nasal  asthma  a  trigeminal  neurosis.  If  the  pituitary's  vagal  center  is 
made  the  terminal  of  sensory  impulses  from  the  nose,  and  the  vagal 
efferent  nerves  the  transmitter  of  motor  impulses  to  the  lungs,  the  rencx 
arc  is  complete.*  Moreover,  the  actual  participation  of  the  pituitary 
body  in  such  phenomena  is  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon,  who 
found  that  destruction  of  this  organ  completely  annulled  the  reflex  sen- 
sibility of  the  nasal  mucosa. 

That  asthmatics  suffer  from  hypocatabolism  is  well  known;  this 
is  emphasized  by  the  prominence  given  uric  acid  and  the  gouty  diathesis 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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as  a  cause  of  the  disease  by  many  authors.  We  have  seen  the  all-im- 
portance of  toxic  wastes  in  the  causation  of  epileptic  fits.  Taylor**  and 
others  have  reported  cases  in  which  it  replaced  the  fits.  Sciatica,  mi- 
graine, angina  pectoris  and  other  conditions  due  to  toxic  wastes  are  fre- 
quentlv  observed^in  asthmatics.  Again,  the  so-called  "renal"  asthma 
is  obviously  due  to  retention  of  excrementitious  products  in  the  blood. 
Indeed,  Macllwaine'^  has  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  albuminuria 
as  a  precursory  symptom  of  this  condition.  MoncorgC,*'  F.  Ehrlich,** 
Lemonnyer^  and  others  have  illustrated  the  influence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis  by  a  number  of  cases.  All  these  instances  arc  necessarily 
results  of  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  organism.  Aside,  however,  from 
the  cases  in  which  such  a  debilitated  condition  occurs  without  apparent 
cause,  are  others  in  which  it  is  directly  traceable  to  disease  or  habits 
which  undermined  the  patient's  health.  As  to  the  former,  in  a  study 
of  40  cases  of  hay-fever,  several  of  which  were  complicated  with  asthma, 
I**  found  that  almost  all  had  suffered  from  several  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  Kissel**  has  observed  the  same  fact  in  4  cases  of  bronchial 
asthma  in  children,  though  the  disease  is  rare  in  childhood.  Crook- 
shank"  has  described,  imder  the  term  "asthma  sexualis,"  cases  of  asthma 
which  followed  sexual  excesses  in  both  sexes.  It  may  also,  as  shown 
by  Fiessineer,"  occur  as  a  complication  of  true  neurasthenia. 

Closely  related  to  the  products  of  h\'pocatabolism  as  primary 
causes  of  bronchial  asthma  is  the  so-called  "dyspepsia  asthma  which 
Albu  and  others  have  ascribed  to  auto-intoxication.  Landi*  found  that 
emetics  and  purgatives  caused  prompt  relief  in  such  cases.  In  5  cases 
reported  by  Murdoch*"  the  asthma  occurred  after  meals  and  yielded 
readily  to  treatment  of  the  stomach.  In  31  cases  observed  by  Einhom" 
the  attacks  of  asthma  occurred  either  immediately  after  meals  or  two 
or  three  hours  later — a  suggestive  coincidence  with*  the  period  of  assimi- 
lation. 

Aside  from  these  endogenous  excitants,  however,  are  many  others 
of  exogenous  origin  which  are  capable,  as  is  well  known,  of  provoking 
typical  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma:  dust,  emanations,  pollen,  smoke, 
etc.  Tin's  affords  self-evident  proof  that,  however  produce<l,  asthma  is 
primarily  due  to  an  excitant — whether  applied  to  the  sensory  terminals 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  any  other  mucosa.  As  everyone  is  exposed 
more  or  less  to  the  morbid  effects  of  such  irritants,  asthmatics  must  be 
particularly  susceptible  to  these  irritants:  a  fact  readily  explained  by 
the  hyperexcitability  of  their  genera]  vagal  center. 

Treatment. — Remedip:s  Which  Aukest  the  Paroxysm. — 
This  is,  of  course,  tlie  first  indication.  The  bronchostenosis 
being  mainly  caused  by  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and 
thus,  in  turn,  being  due  to  stricto-dilation  of  the  arterioles 
through  which  the  capillaries  of  these  muscles  receive  their 
blood,  our  aim  should  be  to  provoke  contraction  of  the  arte- 
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rioleiL  Am  tibeni!  vesseie  are  cnnstricted  by  sympathetic  fibers, 
■foatl  irilieh  stimulate  the  Bj-mpnthctic  center  are  indicated. 
PnraiBott  unong  llu«e  is  hfAJadimtia,  especially  when  its  alka- 
loidf  atropine,  is  employed  hypodennically.  The  best  results  are 
obtiteed  vfaen  '/,^  to  ■/,„  grain  (d.lKJfls  to  0.001  gm.)— ac- 
COrding  to  the  strength  of  the  )iatient — is  thus  givea,  with  mor- 
V^^Ot  %  to  ^  grain  (0.008  to  0.010  gm.),  which  also  primotra 
cantltotian  of  the  arterioles  and  relievL-s  thereby  the  bronchi&l 
hjpCTmiit.  Relief  ii*  also  nffnrded  by  burning  paper  preriouslj 
d^tped  in  a  rtroiig  solnlioa  at  poloAVum  nitrate  and  an  infusioii 
of  ttnmoHiun  and  dried,  and  inhaling  the  smoke.  Cigarrttfi 
OiKOpond  of  airamoniiim,  hj/oscyamim  and  cannabis  Indian,  and 
othcn,  BDch  u  K^pic's,  avaikble  in  alt  dnig-etores,  are  composed 
of  agents  which  act  like  belladonna  and  promptly  relieve  the 
attadi  when  nnoked.  In  Germany,  Neunieier'a  cigarettes,  can- 
tatning  kibtlia.  slrumiminm,  iodtum  niimte,  jH^tastium  niirait 
sod  potaatinm  iadidt.  are  extatBtrdj  imti. 

The  ooal-iar  deriratiTOi^  aniipfrimt  atttawSi^,  gkmmwiKm, 
■  vfaicli  likewise  Btimulato  flie  aTmpttlwtio  oenter,  are  tpwwt*— 
itBefoL  Paroidehi/de  baa  been  reeaimundod  in  doaaa  rangiag 
from  48  to  60  grains  (9  to  4  gmt.).  Airmidm  19  dropa  of  tta 
1:1000  solution,  in  1  dram  (4  gms.)  of  saline  solution,  bypo- 
dcrmically,  acts  promptly.     (See  also  p.  761,  vol.  i.) 

Tlie  use  of  atropine,  introduced  bf  TrouBSp&i^  has  recentlj  Imcb 
revived  and  higlily  reoonimended  by  Von  Noorden"  and  Riegel.**  The 
former  begins  with  V,^  grain  (0.0005  gm.)  and  ^cradually  tneNauM 
the  doae  to  Vm  groin  (0.0085  gm.).  I  have  been  uaing  it  orer  twen^ 
Ave  j'ears,  and  prefer  Vm  grain  (0.0005  gm.  ]  eombined  with  14  graui 
(0.016  gm.)  of  morphine  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  repc«ting  the 


doae  in   two  boura   if  necessary.     F.   P.  Hearder**  obtAined   rapid 
complete  relief  in  the  majority  of  30  cases  in  which  he  used  panddehyae 
in  the  doses  mentioned.     Whitalcer'  reported  a  case  in  which  4S  graink 


s.)  caused  collapse  which  lasted  two  days. 

Measures  Which  Tend  to  Behove  the  Cadsb. — ^The 
irritability  of  the  vagal  center  (which  may  be  influenced  bj 
afferent  impulses  from  any  portion  of  the  body)  may  be  per- 
petuated by  any  condition  which  causes  it  to  receiTe  a  contina- 
ouB  flow  of  afferent  impulsea,  differing  from  those  normally 
received  only  in  that  they  are  more  energetic*     Nasal  polypi 

*  Autlior-g  fotii-lualan. 

"Von  Noordeti:     Tberap.  UonaU.,  Bfl.  xll,  8.  B»,  ISM. 
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or  exoetoseSy  by  pressing  on  the  nasal  terminals  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  may  thus  transmit  a  stream  of  stimuli  to  the  pituitary 
body  and  keep  its  centers  turgescent  and  hypersensitive.* 
Hence,  all  organs  within  reach,  the  nose,  the  ears,  the  uterus, 
etc.,  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  asthma  be  not  located  therein.  The  peripheral 
organs  are  merely  hypersesthetic-  in  some  cases,  and  the  con- 
tact of  irritating  substance— dust,  smoke,  etc.,  in  the  case  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract — suffices  to  provoke  asthma.  The 
source  of  the  primary  central  irritability  may  also  be  a  local- 
ized chronic  congestion,  i.e.,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  gastritis, 
bronchitis,  cystitis,  etc.,  and  slight  additional  irritation  of  these 
structures  by  substances  inhaled  or  ingested  may  bring  on  a 
paroxysm  by  further  exciting  the  already  hypersesthetic  center. 
The  liability  to  attacks  of  asthma  cannot  be  removed  unless  any 
Buch  cause  of  central  irritation  be  eradicated. 

In  some  of  these  cases  paroxysmal  sneezing,  to  which  the  patient 
attaches  but  little  importance,  points  to  the  source  of  the  central  irri- 
tation. Bv  passing  a  probe  over  the  Schneiderian  membrane  sensitive 
areas  are  frequently  found  which  provoke  sneesnng,  cou^  and  even  dysp- 
noea when  touched.  Chromic  or  glacial  acetic  acid  applied  to  these  areas 
suffices  in  some  instances  to  prevent  further  accesses.  In  such  cases  the 
local  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution' of  cocaine  in  the  midst  of 
an  attack  of  csthma  will  arrest  it.  Pawinski^  observed  a  case  in  which 
the  retention  of  urine  was  the  cause  of  the  paroxysms,  these  passing  off 
as  soon  as  the  patient  was  catheterized.  ^oas**  has  reported  several 
cases  in  which  mild  dyspeptic  s^'mptoms  were  followed  by  severe  asthma 
and  diffuse  perspiration  which  lasted  until  the  gastnc  disorder  had 
disappeared  or  had  been  relieved  by  emesis.  In  asthmatic  children 
whose  breath  is  foul,  the  tongue  furred,  Landi^  obtained  immediate 
relief  from  emetics  or  purgatives.  These  few  examples  illustrate  the 
fact  that  asthma  is  a  neurosis  which  may  be  caused  by  a  multitude  of 
conditions,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  diligent  search  that  the  physician 
can  discern  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease. 

When  the  cause  of  the  disease  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
localized  disorder,  the  central  hypcrexcitability  is  the  result 
of  repeated  irritation  by  the  toxins  or  endotoxins  of  several  dis- 
eases acquired  in  rapid  succession — the  diseases  of  childhood, 
for  instance — or  it  is  due  to  the  constant  irritation  to  which  toxic 
products  of  hypocatabolism  submit  the  central  neurons. ♦"  In 
either  case  the  asthmogenic  agents  are  the  same:  an  excess  of 
these  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood.*     As  their  presence  therein  is 

*  Author' 9  cfmrluMtm. 

^•PawlnBkl:  Revue  de  mM.,  vol.  xix,  p.  219,  1899. 
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due  to  imperfect  metabolism,  the  aim  should  be  to  enhance  this 
process.  Potassium  iodide  is  recognized  as  the  most  beneficial 
agent  we  possess  when  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains  (0.3 
to  O.G  gm.),  three  or  more  times  a  day,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case.  This  agent  produces  its  effects  by  actively  stimu- 
lating the  adrenal  center,  thus  causing  a  marked  increase  of 
auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood.*.  The  products  of  metabolism 
being  adequately  catabolized  and  converted  into  benign  elimin- 
able  products,  the  vagus  center  and  the  bronchial  mucosa  are 
no  longer  irritated  and  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  finally  cease. 
Thyroid  gland,  in  y>  to  1  grain  (0.03  to  0.06  gm.)  doses,  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  is  especially  useful  in  children  (in  correspond- 
ingly smaller  doses)  and  as  a  substitute  for  potassium  iodide 
when  this  agent  is  not  well  borne.*  Adrenal  gland,  in  2-grain 
(0.13  gm.)  doses  may  be  combined  with  it  advantageously. 

The  disease  is  readily  controlled  by  giving  potassium  iodide,  5 
graii;3  (0.3  gm.),  and  the  tincture  of  belladonna,  5  minims  (0.3  gm.), 
together  in  a  mixture  every  three  hours  at  first,  then  the  iodine  alone 
in  10-grain  (0.6  gm. )  doses  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  during  each  meal 
If  there  remains  some  tendency  to  dyspnoea,  1  grain  (0.065  gm.)  of  thy- 
roid gland  after  each  meal  will  8er\"e  to  dissipate  it.  In  uncompli- 
cated cases  this  plan  is  very  effectual.  The  iodide  may  be  increased 
to  20  grains  ( 1.3  gms.)  three  times  daily  if  needed.  As  stated  by  Hare," 
asthmatics  bear  large  doses  of  this  agent  without  causing  iodism. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  efTects  I  ascribe  to  the 
iodides  and  thvroid,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  auto-antitoxin  in  tlic  bIcK>d,  is 
the  observation  of  Revilliod"-  tliat  diphtheria  antitoxin — which  is  similar 
to  tin*  endogenous  antitoxin  as  regards  constituents — had  proved  very 
beneficial  in  severe  cases.  Suggestive  also  is  the  beneficial  though 
ei)henieral  inlluence  of  adrenal  extract  and  adrenalin,  noted  by  S.  Soli>- 
Colien,''  Bui  low  a  and  Kaplan'-  and  others.  As  emphasized  by  S.  Solis- 
Cohen.  however/"'  it  is  powerless  to  relieve  an  acute  paroxysm,  but 
tends,  when  jriven  during  the  intervals,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
recurrence.  The  iodides  and  thyroid  produce  the  elTects  of  diphtlieria 
antitoxin  and  adrenalin,  but  far  more  ellicaciously  by  stimulating  per- 
sistently the  adrenal  center. 

An  iiii})()rtaut  feature  of  tlie  treatment  of  asthma  is  the 
dirt.  The  att^ieks  oeciir  at  night  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be- 
cause diirinor  sleep  all  vital  processes  are  somewhat  depressed. 
Catabolism  being  correspoiirlingly  less  active,  toxic  wastes  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  and  finally  provoke  the  attack.  A  light 
evening  meal,  without  meat,  is,  therefore,  indicated.     In  severe 

*  Author's   cnnrhiswn. 

*»Hare:     CoHoge  and   Clinical   Record,    Doc.   1894. 

'^'Rovilliod:     Rev.   nied.   de  la  Suisse   Romande.   vol.   xvii.  p.   689,    1897. 

'^i  S.    Solis-Cohon:     .lour.    Amer.    Med.    Assoc.    May   12,    1900. 

^^2  BuUowa   and   Kaplan:     Medical    News,    Oct.    24,    1903. 

"  S.   Solis-Cohen:     Phila.   Med.   Jour.,   Oct.   15,   1898. 
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cases,  especially  when  the  dyspnoea  is  continuous,  a  milk  diet 
of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration,  followed  by  a  frugal  mixed 
diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  in  which  meat  is  partaken  of  but 
once  daily,  and  at  the  midday  meal,  is  almost  curative,  the 
milk  diet  being  resumed  when  the  asthma  tends  to  recur. 

Alcohol  is  contraindicated,  since  it  deoxidizes  the  blood; 
pure  water,  on  the  other  hand,  when  drunk  freely,  facilitates 
the  work  of  the  kidneys  by  lowering  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluids  passdd  through  them.  The  bowels  should  move  freely, 
mild  saline  laxatives  being  used  when  necessary. 

The  plain  dietetic  measures  embodied  in  the  first  paragraph,  rec- 
ommended by  Ihichard,**  will  be  found  very  effective.  Thorowgood" 
refers  to  cases  in  which  reduction  of  the  diet  alone  gave  rise  to  remark- 
able relief.     Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded. 

HYPERiflSTHETlC  RHINITIS    (HAY-FEVER,  ROSE  COLD,   ETC.). 

Synonyms. — Hay  Asthma;  June  Cold;  Catarrhus  ^sti- 
vus;  Idiosyncratic  Coryza;  Peach  Cold;  Pollen  Catarrh;  Rag- 
treed  Fever;    Summer  Catarrh;    etc. 

To  eliminate  the  array  of  absurd  names  which  have  been  given 
this  disease,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  above  list,  I  suggested  in  1885 
the  term  "Hyperaesthetic  Rhinitis''  as  best  typifying  its  salient  phe- 
nomenon: extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  As^ 
I  will  show  in  the  following  pages,  this  term,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  several  authorities,  is  fully  justified.  Hence  its  appearance  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Definition. — II}T)enEsthetic  rhinitis,  a  periodical  acute 
coryza  often  accompanied  by  asthma,  is  due  to  excessive  irrit- 
ability of  the  trigeminal  center,  a  condition  sustained  by  toxic 
\\nistes  which  are  present  at  all  times  in  the  blood  of  these  cases, 
owing  to  functional  torpor  of  the  adrenal  system.  The  period- 
icity of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  air,  at  fixed 
sea8<ms,  of  certain  pollens,  which,  coming  into  contact  with 
the  hyperaesthetic  terminals  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal 
mucosa,  provoke  the  attack.* 

STmptoms. — The  affection  presents  itself  at  periodic  yearly 
intervals,  either  in  August  and  early  September,  or  else  in  the 
months  of  Mav  or  June.  In  pome  individuals  two  attacks  occur 
in  the  year.    The  subject  is  often  able  to  state  the  day  and  even 

•Author'H  dfflnition. 

**Huchard:    Jour    des  praticfens.  Feb.  22.  1896. 

"  Thorowgood :     Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Dec.  16,  1896. 
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piickiiig  and  stingii^  at  and  near  tti« 
iihf  yafaat  iMAtjmiiOiom,  Aa  abandn^ 
..LuJjur  iIiH')iar>!e  reom  the  noae  aoon  ^^Man, 
-  >  ntuf  or  lt>«B  irritation  of  the  Boatrila  and  apper  lijk 
<nHi|^i  lhi>  iioM!  Wcomes  mncl)  i»peded  timm^ 
••  ummI  luucons  menibrane.  Pain  ia  present  orer 
•::m  a>»v:  tlivtv  is  ofiAn  alao  fioBtal  headadie,  and 
,  .  ..  i»t'.l  <■(  fmck  of  the  head.  Xtdiing  at  '&e  root 
I..  I)  !h>'  fiK''  i:i  often  complained  of.  Other 
•iMoif^etationB  comprise  chill  r  sensations,  loss  of 
-.1.1,1:  ami  ta*ie,  tinnitus  aurium,  partial  deafness,  involvement 
^  titv  .iiisaQkLwi^  pharj'n^tis,  hyperresthesia  of  the  scalp;  as 
m..l  <»■  iituwraJ  symptoms,  anch  as  moderate  pyrexia,  disordered 
-i-'Ui-fc"   iwJ   flatulence,  urticaria,  with   inability   to   perform 

\»  ttw  affK-tiun  pn>|rresses,  the  nasal  discharge  becomes 
Jn^iPT  IB  <.-hai:M:t»r.  and  may  be  muco-purulent.  Photophobia 
-.ML\-'tMUi«)M^  aw  prone  to  develop,  and,  nccasionallv,  peeudo- 
"rtlhr""  i^  fonu«d  in  the  nasal  cavities.  The  attack  may  last 
^^j^anl  >i»!»  to  as  long  as  a  few  weeks,  and  when  left 
i  dw^  nut  tend  to  di^ppear  until  the  constituent  of 
i  that  canses  the  irritation  is  removed.  Usually 
^^MM^attd  dadme  of  the  symptoms  are  sudden,  but  in  some 
.^^^H^  nmr  b«  more  gradual. 

^^~Wfe|MA  1^  infrequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  hay- 
i^^b    ^wrtk  cww  it  begins  a  few  days  after  tlie  primary 
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nasal  8}inptom8  have  appeared  and  as  soon  as  these  become 
marked.  There  comes  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  pharjux^ 
which  is  soon  followed  by  hoarseness^  slight  cough,  and  a  sense 
of  tightness  about  the  chest.  These  symptoms  gradually  in- 
crease in  intensity  and  are  generally  worse  at  night.  Some- 
times they  cease  with  tlie  nasal  symptoms,  but  in  many  other 
cases  last  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  catarrhal  attack. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesii. — The  predisposing  cause  of  hay- 
fever  is  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  trigeminal  center  in  the 
pituitary  body,  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  toxic  waste- 
products.*  The  presence  of  these  toxic  wastes  is  in  turn  the 
result  of  hypoactivity  of  the  adrenal  system,  a  condition  whicli 
may  be  either  inherited  or  brought  on  by  diseases  of  an  adyn- 
amic type,  especially  those  of  childhood.*  The  proportion  of 
adrenoxidase  formed  being  inadequate,  catal)olism  is  carried  on 
imperfectly  and  the  intermediate  wastes  that  are  constantly 
present  in  the  blood  sustain  the  hypersensitiveness  of  the  tri- 
geminal center.* 

As  a  result  of  this  trigeminal  oversensitiveness,*  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  particularly  those  nearest  the  pituitary  body,* 
i.e.,  the  nose  (when  the  seat  of  local  lesions,  hjrpertrophies, 
polypi,  exostoses,  etc.,  especially),  the  eyes,  pharynx,  ear,  and  in 
some  cases  the  entire  respiratory  tract,  are  hypersesthetic.  Some 
patients  show  evidence  of  this  condition  by  fits  of  paroxysmal 
sneezing  throughout  the  year,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
irritants,  emanations,  etc.,  others  only  at  fixed  periods,  when 
certain  pollens  are  prest»nt  in  the  air  breathed.  The  patients  of 
the  latter  category  constitute  the  cases  of  "rose-cold"  that  occur 
in  May  or  June,  and  those  of  *Tiay-fever"  that  occur,  as  a  rule, 
in  August. 

That  hay-fever  is  a  neiiroHiH  was  first  shown  by  Oeorge  W.  Beard, 
of  Xew  York,  in  1876,  while  the  rAle  of  pollen  as'  the  most  frequent 
exciting  factor  was  demonstratHil  the  following  year  by  Elias  Marsh, 
of  Xew  Jersey.  That  lesions,  growths,  polypi,  etc.,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  pathogi»nesis  of  some  cases,  was  demonstrate<I  bv  W.  H.  Daly, 
of  Pittsburg,  in  18H2,  and  in  1884  by  Harrison  Allen.  All  these  features 
of  the  problem  have  l)een  sustained  by  a  large  numl)er  of  investigators. 

The  identity  of  the  underlying  cause  of  the  dist^ase,  a  general 
advnamin,   was  demonstrated   bv  mvself  in   1885'*  after  a   studv  of  40 

»  •  •  • 

cases.  Of  these,  ninete<'n  showed  a  clear  history  of  inherited  pre<li8- 
position   to   hay-fever,   asthma,  etc.,   while   the   rest  had   l)een   rendered 

•  Authfjr's  ronrluHion. 

■*SaJoua:    "Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat."  p.  170,  188&. 
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Tulnenble  by  k  hirge  number  uf  diiensce  o(  chil'ihood;  55  per  not, 
hftTlng  hiul  liz  of  llieiw  liiiieAses,  unil  85  mr  c«nt.  fonr  of  Uion.  Tbii 
*i«w  wu  independent!/  Bustained  by  Joal,"  C«rtaa*  and  others.  Knk* 
holds  that  "the  patient  is  ulwajis  nciinuthenir." 

The  ubiquitoim  retiult  of  sueb  ftdjnamia,  i.e..  defective  metabalioD. 
ai  maiiifeated  bj  the  "arthritieae"  of  Freoeh  authors  or  our  ''^ut^ 
diatbesii,"  haa  been  noted  by  many  observers  since  Gu^neau  and  Muut 
(1B48)  euggEeted  it.  LeflBiTe*°  having  found  that  th«  uric  add  ntiu 
of  the  urine  before  and  after  attaalu  eorr^pundod  witli  that  of  gout, 
aln  ascribed  the  liiHeuse  to  the  "gouty  diathesia."  Bishop,  of  Chieaj^ 
alao  urged  thii  vieu-  in  1H03.  GrutH;''  ctiiphaHi)^  the  fact  that  "moit 
caaes  are  among  patients  hanng  ^ut  or  of  e^uty  tendency,  or  nitli  a 
hbton'  of  gout  in  the  family." 

The  next  factor,  the  hyperceathcHia  of  the  naMtl  and  other  mufou* 
membranea,  was  flrat  iirgeil  by  John  O.  Roo,  of  RtKrhester.  in  1883,  und 
in  1884  by  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  and  otliers,  the  laat-named 
obeerver  concludini;  that  there  wna  also  "a  hype riesthe tic  state  o( 
(probably)  the  Taaomotor  renters."  The  presence  of  "aensitive  atww' 
in  the  soae  may  in  fact  lie  readily  discerned  with  the  aid  of  a  prob^. 
and  has  formed  the  Imsis  of  remnlial  ineasuren. 

The  pathogenesis  I  submit  in  the  general  text  (Yiincides.  therefom 
with  all  the  atronge.it  doetrines  that  have  been  advanoed.  and— a  sag- 
gutive  fact— hanuoniKcH  tliem  all.  Ah  to  the  rCle  of  the  pituitat] 
bo^ — which  oontaing,  aecordiug  to  my  views,  the  chief  trigeminal  tvn- 
ter  in  the  proceai — Cj-on.  we  have  teen,  found  that  the  noaa)  muoous 
membrane  at  cmci-  lost  its  nsiinl  sensitiveneas  (which,  on  irritatioo. 
provokes  aneedng,  Iiirtiryiiuition.  ftc.)  nft*r  the  pituitary  was  rproo™!. 
and  that  evan  the  itm-il  uf-tivf  stimulants,  ammonia,  for  cKample.  failed 
to  elidt  the  least  taiyoaa^'' 

Treatment.— Peophtlaotio  Ubascses.— Tlie  oonBtitatioul 

factor  of  the  diaease  is  obviously  of  major  importance  id  this 

connection,  the  object  being  to  diminish,  by  a  judicious  diet, 
the  toxic  wastes  which  sustain  the  hype reensitiven ess  of  the 
trigeminal  center.*  The  nearer  the  indications  for  gouty  sub- 
jects are  followed,  the  better  the  patient  fares.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  treatment  of  gout'*  for  the  prophylactic  meas- 
ures indicated. 

Of  equal  importance  is  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
nasal  cavities  and  the  correction  of  any  defonnity  which,  whoi 
the  mucous  membrane  is  slightly  engorged  and  swollen,  causes 
opposite  surfaces  to  meet.  Polypi  are  not  infrequently  found 
in  hay-fever  cases;  their  removal  alone  affords  marked  relief; 
this  applies  likewise  to  sharp  exostoses.  On  the  whole,  any  dis- 
order of  the  nasal  cavities  tends  to  aggravate  the  hypenesthesia, 

"  Joal:    Revue  Ae  Urvn..  otnl  .  «  rhln..  vol.  iv,  pp.  273.  3S.  1S9S. 
"Carlai:    Tbtse  de  Paris,  18». 
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and  shoald  be  removed.  If  the  probe  passed  gently  over  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  indicates  the  presence  of  areas  that  are 
exquisitely  sensitive,  their  cauterization  by  the  electric  cautery 
or  acids  tends  greatly  to  prevent  the  attack,  especially  if  done 
within  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  periodical  onset. 

As  to  preventive  remedies,  those  which  provoke  destruction 
of  all  toxic  wisistes  are  the  most  beneficial,  since  thev  rid  the 
blood  of  the  cause  of  the  trigeminal  irritant.*  The  best  of 
these  is  thyroid  gland,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.),  three  times  a  day 
(during  meals)  in  adults,  reduced  after  the  fourth  day  to  1  grain 
(0.06  gm.),  thrice  daily.*  This  should  be  begun  about  four 
weeks  before  the  onset  of  the  periodical  paroxysm.*  Strychnine, 
in  doses. of  V*©  to  Vj©  grain  (0.0016  to  0.003  gm.),  is  also 
beneficial  in  some  cases  when  the  arterial  pressure  is  low. 
LHgitaline,  in  doses  of  from  V20  to  Vio  grain  (0.003  to  0.0065 
gm.),  during  breakfast  and  supper,  is  indicated  when  there 
ia  simple  cardiac  dilation  owing  to  general  adynamia.*  Atropine, 
in  Vioo  grain  (0.00065  gm.)  granules,  night  and  morning,  by 
enhancing  the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles,  increases  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-centers,  including  those  of  the  pituitary 
body,*  but  its  action  on  the  pupil  renders  it  an  objectionable 
remedy.  Quinine  hydrochlorate,  3  grains  (0.2  gm.),  after  meals, 
fulfills  the  same  object  by  causing  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.* 
The  effects  of  these  two  remedies  are  ephemeral,  however,  and  the 
first  three  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

An  important  feature  of  the  paroxysmal  period  as  well  as 
of  the  paroxysm  itself,  is  to  counteract  acidosis,  or  what  might 
be  termed  "ammoniosis,"  an  excess  of  ammonia — an  intermedi- 
ate waste  in  this  connection.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  Vichy  water  as  a  beverage,  a  quart  being  taken  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours.*  The  osmotic  properties  of  the  body 
fluids  are  thus  preserved,  and  the  elimination  of  wastes  by  the 
urine,  intestine  and  sweat  is  facilitated.  The  same  end  is 
attained  by  drinking  daily  a  quart  of  spring  water  containing 
one  teaspoonful  of  sodium  chloride  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
sodium  bicarbonate* 

Strychnine,  atropine  and  quinine  have  been  iined  and  reoommended 
by  others;   I  do  not  find  evidence  to  the  efTect  that  thyroid  extract  or 

*  Anik€rr'9  amcluHon. 
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tions  in  the  patlio^neitiB  of  tbe  disease,  was  first  shown  bj  D.  BndMi 
KjU,  of  Philadelphia,*  who  writes  in  thia  connectioii :  "That  the  chrm- 
istry  of  the  aecretionia  has  to  do  with  the  cauBal  (actor,  I  have  illuatraUil 
in  a  number  of  caWH  by  rapidly  changing  the  rcuctioa  of  the  seeretiiin 
olther  from  acid  to  alkaline  or  klkaline  to  Hcid,  or  rendering  it  neutral, 
aod  in  many  instances  1  hare  been  able  dther  partialljr  or  wholly  to 
pure  the  attatk,"  The  author  holds,  moreover,  that  in  a  certain  pru- 
portion  of  cases,  the  ammonioanl  salta  eliminated  by  the  tia«tt[  mucans 
membrane  act  as  irritants — sufficiently  bo  in  fact  to  bring  on  an  attai-li, 
There  is  doubtless  considerable  truth  in  this  view,  since,  us  I  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  articles,  brunchitis  and  hroncbial  aathina  arc 
fftused  by  a  vicarious  eliminatioD  of  toxic  wastes  through  the  bronchial 
mucosa.  Tliat  these  Bniniuniiu.-nl  salts  are  wastes  is  evident.  Allan- 
toio,  which  resullB  from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  b;  potassium  per- 
manganate,  for  example,  is  an  ammonia  derivative)  w«  not  only  hate 
the  uriv  acid  in  the  blood-plasnia  of  these  eases,  but  also  the  counter- 
purt  of  nutaasium  permanganate  as  a  powerful  oxidiiing  agent,  rii.: 
atlrenoxidase. 

being  Itttni^  do  rfOezIj  b;  izritanti  te  aaUMit  viOi  -Om  sMon 
of  the  bpptt  MipintDt;  faxc^  tbe  nuaind  yiw.tm  is'  as  follbm; 
8<iiHn7  iiDihilHB  tre  tnumnitiea  to-  &e  **'firi^  oBBtar.  tt 
the  porterioz  pituitnty;  tliia  otnter  bang  hypaftMMitiwi  tt» 
■trictoHililfltor  impnlm  it  tnlimiti  to  file  TUB^McwaH  of  flw 
arteriolee  of  the  mucooB  membrailee  are  eo  oiergetic  that  these 
teBBclB  are  held  widely  dilated,  thus  causing  intense  congestion 
of  the  ainnses  of  the  nasal  mucosa  and  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
neighboring  organs — the  exciting  cause  of  the  dietressing 
symptoms.* 

The  physiological  indication,  therefore,  is  to  provoke  &>n- 
striction  of  the  arterioles  by  means  of  agents  which  excite  the 
sympathetic  center  sufficiently  to  enforce  it.*  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  opium,  acetanilid,  antipyrin  or  any  of  the 
analgesics,  in  fact,  since  it  is  by  causing  constriction  of  the 
arterioles  that  they  relieve  pain,*  Codeine  is  the  safest  of  the 
opiates,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  '/,  grain  (0.016  gm.), 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Acetanilid,  in  S-grain  (0.3 
gm.)  doses,  may  be  given  three  times  daily,  ceasing  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  cyanosis. 
.  .   The  best  effects  are  obtained  by  using  simultaneously  vaso- 
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motor  depressants  and  sympathetic  stimulants.*  The  first  of 
these^  by  relaxing  all  arteries^  deplete  the  peripheral  capillaries 
— including  the  sinuses  of  the  nasal  mucosa — and  thus  facilitate 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  by  the  second  class  of  agents.* 
The  coal-tar  products  become  dangerous  under  these  condi- 
tions; but  codeine  and  atropine,  which  constrict  the  arterioles 
when  they  are  dilated,  are  not,  given  as  stated  above;  to  de- 
press the  vasomotor,  sodium  bromide  and  chloral  hydrate,  10 
grains  (O.G  gm.)  each  on  retiring,  or,  if  the  patient  is  ren- 
dered sleepy  in  the  day  time,  verairum  viride,  10  drops  (1905 
U.  S.  P.)  of  Norwood's  tincture,  may  be  used  instead. 

Whatever  remedy  is  used  during  the  paroxysm,  general 
metabolism  should  be  sustained,  avoiding  drugs  such  as  strych- 
nine and  digitalis,  which  increase  the  vascular  tension.  Thyroid 
extract,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.)  twice  daily,  is  the  best  agent  at  our 
disposal.*  Adrenal  substance,  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  every  three 
hours,  has  been  recommended  by  several  observers. 

The  adrenal  substance  was  found  useful  by  S.  Solis-Cohen,**  Bea- 
man  Douglass*  and  others.  Interpreted  from  my  standpoint,  however, 
the  action  of  this  agent  can  only  be  ephemeral,  and  it  is  better  to  sus- 
tain the  production  of  the  adrenal  secretion  itself  by  means  of  thyroid. 

Local  Treatment. — The  main  feature  is  to  promote  con- 
traction of  the  nasal  sinuses  and  capillaries.  Cocaine,  if  used  at 
all,  should  be  applied  by  the  physician  only,  a  spray  of  a  10- 
per-cent.  solution  being  very  efficacious.  A  better  and  safer 
agent  is  adrenalin  chloride,  but  only  when  a  weak  solution,  1 
in  10,000,  is  used,  stronger  solutions  causing  such  violent  con- 
striction of  the  arterioles  that  they  become  exhausted  and 
markedly  relaxed*  when  the  reaction  occur?,  aggravating  the 
trouble.  Tlie  adrenalin  ointment  1 :  1000  does  not  preifent  this 
drawback,  and  promptly  reduces  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa. 

To  protect  the  nasal  surface  against  the  irritation  of  pol- 
lens, dust,  smoke,  etc.,  a  solution  of  inenihol  in  fluid  albolene, 
10  grains  (O.fl  gni.)  to  the  ounce,  may  be  sprayed  over  the 
mucosa  after  using  tlie  adrenalin  solution.  It  tends  also  to 
perpetuate  the  cffeit  of  tlie  latter. 

Dunbar's  ''[lollantin**  cunnut  be  taken  upl  in  this  conne<rtion,  since 
I  have  no  data  u{)<m  which  itn  phyMJologicnl  action  can  be  based.     The 

•  Author' H  ronrluMiofi. 

•*S.   Soll8-Coh«n.     Phila.    Med.   Jour..  Aug.   13,  1898. 
**  Beaman  Douglaas:     N.  Y.  Mod.  Jour.,  May  12,  1900. 
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results  have  been  excellent  according  to  some,  and  practically  ml  in  the 
hands  of  others.  PrausnitZ*  states  that  Dimbars  work  has  proTen 
beyond  doubt  that  hay-fever  is  due  to  the  pollen  of  graminacee,  whidi 
float  in  the  air  in  enormous  quantities  during  the  hay-fever  season. 
The  toxin  is  probably  of  proteid  character.  It  is  likely,  according  to 
Prausnitz,  that  the  antitoxin  of  Dxmbar  acts  by  causing  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  toxins. 

Hurry  and  excitement  tend  to  enhance  the  trouble  by 
causing  an  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood.  Another 
factor  which  tends  to  aggravate  the  central  hypersensitiyeness 
is  bright  light;  hence  the  comfort  afforded  by  dark  glasses. 

PERTUSSIS. 

Synonym. — Whooping-cough. 

Definition. — Pertussis  is  an  infectious  disease  characterized 
by  a  violent  reflex  cough,  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagal  sensor}' 
terminals  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  by 
a  specific  germ  of  unknown  identity.* 

Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  four  days 
to  two  weeks,  a  eoryza  and  cough  appears  which  soon  assumes  a 
paroxysmal  character.  The  cough  is  dry,  short  and  forcible — ^the 
face  becoming  highly  congested  and  cyanotic,  the  eyes  suffused, 

the  eyelids  puffed  up,  etc. — and  lasts  until  the  chest  is  prac- 
tically depleted  of  air.  This  is  followed  by  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  disease,  the  **whoop/-  due  to  unusually  vigorous 
inspiration.  A  clear,  viscid  mucus  is  then  brought  up,  often 
acc*oin])anied  by  emesis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  bv 
involuntary,  micturition  and  defecation.  Several  of  such  at- 
tacks may  follow  in  rapid  succession,  the  child  becoming  livid 
and  falling  exhausted,  and  the  pulse  being  extremely  feeble  and 
rapid.  Such  attacks  occur  from  six  to  fifty  times  a  day  and  most 
frtHpiently  at  night.  After  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  severity  of 
the  attacks  lessens  and  they  occur  less  frequently. 

In  most  cases  the  general  condition  of  the  child  remains 
relatively  good ;  in  others,  the  attacks  are  so  severe  that  haemor- 
rhages occur  in  the  conjunctiva,  eyelids,  brain,  etc.  Among 
other  complications  witnessed  are  l)ron(*ho-])neumonia,  emphv- 
seina  and  nephritis,  various  forms  of  paralysis,. and  convulsions. 


♦  Author' 8  definition. 

»«Prausnltz:     Berl.  kiln.  Woch.,  Ed.  xlii,  S.  227,  1905. 
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Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Pertussis  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  an 
organism  of  unidentified  nature  (though  probably  Bordet  and 
Gengou's  recently  discovered  organism)  which,  owing  to  the 
irritating  character  of  its  toxin  or  endotoxin,  causes  violent  local 
irritation  and  reflex  cough.*  As  all  coughs  are  due  to  impulses 
transmitted  by  the  vagal  center  in  the  posterior  pituitary,*  it 
is  this  center  upon  which  the  brunt  of  the  disease  falls.* 

The  complications  are  not  due  to  the  pathogenic  element 
itself,  but  to  the  violence  of  the  muscular  phenomena,  skeletal 
and  vascular :  the  emphysema  is  due  to  the  centripetal  pressure 
of  the  air,  the  paralysis  to  cerebral  thrombi,  the  cardiac  dila- 
tion to  the  intense  blood-pressure,*  etc. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  absorption  of  the  toxin  since 
there  occurs  a  protective  reaction,  as  shown  by  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature (lOO**  to  101°  F.— 37.7**  to  38.3°  C.)  and  the  marked 
leucocytosis — both  of  which  indicate  that  the  adrenal  system  is 
hyperactive.* 

The  association  of  pertussis  with  irritation  of  various  parts  of 
the  respiratory  tract  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  observers. 
Ritter,^  for  instance,  ascribed  it  to  what  he  termed  the  ''diplococcus 
tussis  convulsive;"  Arnheim**  to  a  bacillus  resembling  that  of  influ- 
enza, first  described  by  Czaplewski,  found  in  patches  throughout  the 
respiratory  tract — the  identical  areas  which  Nothnagel  and  Kohts  had 
described  as  ''cough  areas."  In  common'  with  all  other  investigators, 
Burman  considers  these  hvpertesthetic  areas  as  the  sensory  terminals 
of  the  vagi.  The  minute  bacterium  recently  discovered  by  Bordet  and 
Crengou,**  which  difl'ers  from  those  of  Afanassieff,  Czaplewski,  Manica- 
tide,  Vincenzi  and  others,  proved  extremely  irritating  when  applied 
locally.  Injected  into  the  eye  of  a  dog,  it  caused  the  cornea  to  become 
white  and  opaque,  show^ing,  according  to  Bordet  and  Qengou,  that  the 
organism  probablv  excreted  necrotizing  toxins. 

That  the  adrenal  system  is  overactive  during  the  disease  is  not 
onl^  shown,  as  stated,  by  the  febrile  reaction,  but  also  by  the  leucocy- 
tosis which,  as  stated  by  Churchill,^  is  present  in  almost  all  cases. 
Gnilee  and  Phemister^  found  that  it  ranged  from  12,500  to  48,500  in 
a  series  of  fifteen  cases  studied  by  them. 

Treatment. — To  Ixcrbase  the  Bactericidal  Activity  op 

THE  Secretions  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  of  first  indication. 

Quinine,  in  large  doses,  15  to  20  grains  (1  to  1.3  gm.)  daily, 

doubtless  owes  its  value  to  the  fact  that  by  stimulating  the 

*  Autht}r'a  ronrluMton. 

•TRitter:     IbUI.,   Bd.   xxxiil.  S.   1040.  1069.   1896.  . 

••Amheim:     Virchow's  Archlv.   Bd.   clxxlv,   S.  530.   1903. 

*•  Bordet  and  Oengou :     Le  scalpel.   Sept.  2.   1906. 

*«  Churchill:     Jour.  Amer.   Med.  Assoc..  May  19.  1906. 

n  Orulee  and  Pbemister:     Archives  of  Pediatrics,  Aug.,  1906. 
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adrenal  wyslom  and  the  eympathL'tJc  center,  it  iacreases  the 
pTOpuloivG  ai-tivitj  of  thf  urkTinlce  und  thus  aiigmenti^  ihv 
proportion  of  blood  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  into  all  capillarii's, 
including  thoec  of  the  mucoea  of  the  ri*8piratory  trad  and  its 
secretiouB.*  Brlladntuia  is  likewise  a  favorite  remedy,  '/»  '" 
y,  grain  {0.01  to  0.03  gm.),  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
being  given  three  times  daily.  Its  action  ie  similar  to  that  of 
quinine,  as  to  the  arterioles.*  Creoaole  carbonate  in  3-  to  10- 
grain  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.)  dosies  thrice  daUy,  is  an  efficient  rwnedv 
which  also  augments  thp  auto-antiloxin  in  the  blood,  and  di- 
lates the  arterioles,  thus  admitting  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
blood  into  the  mucosa  and  its  secreting  elements,*  Creosote 
has  been  found  useful  when  inhaled,  and  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  this  manner  while  the  carbonate  is  giveii 
iatemallf; 

All  thM  nowdM,  tnaptlM  Oa  enonta  OMtanrtik  an  fnrilbr 
to  an  cHnfajlaiw  la  tUs  oomaMm,  and  •»  tm^  laMliBiiia  ta  imUtal^ 
tiMir  phziMiMtel  aettdeinnM-MaK  to  mj  ifan.  KMtqr,"  In  a  oouaa- 
Hn  JtaSftaie*  MUM,  fooBdqAbM  ia  lam  doaaa  Uw  voal  iflMfn 
mgmi  anoBg  thoM  nwatioBad  abon.  Trrmr  alaa  lag^ida  It  aa  g« 
bMt  r—idyt   ba  oea  tfaa  fajtlniAlontik 

Dbuos  wflioH  Rbddcb  trb  SsNBmTMinas  ov  th>  Hvoom 
ICuBSANXS  are  luefnl  to  reduce  the  mnber  of  ^urtajma, 

Antipf/rin,  which  has  been  found  useful,  inanres  this  effect  I7 
causing  constriction  of  the  arterioles  i*  it  ie  given  in  1-grain 
(0.065  gm.)  doses  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age  (the  maximum 
being  4  grains  [0,25  gm.]),  three  times  daily.  Acetanilid  U 
preferable  in  that  it  does  not  tend  to  cause  cyanosis  as  readily. 
The  sodium  or  potassium  bromide  accomplishes  the  same  object 
in  a  different  way,  viz.,  by  depressing  the  vasomotor  center  and 
causing  the  blood  to  recede  from  the  peripheral  capillaries.* 
Chloral  hydrate  produces  a  similar  eitect*  and  is  useful  at  n^ht 
to  prevent  the  nocturnal  paroxysms. 

These  remedies  give  the  pathogenic  germ  free  ewaj,  how- 
ever.* Their  pullulation  should  be  antagonized,  therefore,  by 
antiseptic  sprays  or  steam,  using  a  5  to  1000  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  10  to  1000  solution  of  resorcin,  a  1  to  5000  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  better,  the  creosote  inhalations  previouBly  re- 
ferred to. 

•  Author'i  amclutloH. 

n  Kerler:    Pediatrics.  IUt  1.  IHO. 

"Trrrell:    H«4lc*t  Record,  Julj  12,  IMC 
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A  very  efficient  measure  as  a  derivative  is  the  application  of 
hot  poultices  to  the  back  of  the  lungs^  and  the  use  of  a  wide 
belt  to  -constrict  the  abdomen  and  sustain  it  during  {he 
paroxysms. 

The  hot  poultices  recommended  by  J.  Madison  Taylor  have  been 
found  of  considerable  value  by  McKee**  and  others.  The  poultice  is 
made  large  enough  to  cover  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  on 
this  the  child  is  permitted  to  lie  for  one  hour  without  change.  Relief 
is  almost  immediate.  An  excellent  belt  is  that  devised  by  Kflmer**  and 
sold  by  Jungmann  of  New  York. 

Fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life  are  as  beneficial  in  cases  of 
pertussis  as  they  are  in  tuberculosis.  Dust,  smoke,  tobacco 
smoke,  etc.,  greatly  aggravate  the  irritation  of  tlie  respiratory 
surfaces  and  increase  the  paroxysms.  The  child  should  be 
dressed  warmly,  and  should,  as  much  as  possible,  not  be  allowed 
to  become  excited. 

To  shorten  the  accesses,  Taylor^s  combination  of  three 
parts  of  chloroform,  five  parts  of  ether,  and  one-half  to  one  part 
of  amyl  nitrite,  is  very  effective.  A  few  drops  of  the  mixture 
are  applied  on  a  handkerchief  and  held  under  the  nose.  The 
last-named  remedy  is  the  main  factor  in  the  effect  produced, 
acting  as  it  does  by  relaxing  the  excessive  vascular  tension. 

T«  McKec:    Phila.  Polyclinic.  Sept  14,  18K. 
"**  Kilmer:     Archiyes  of  Peoiatrics,  Feb.,  1907. 
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THE  INTERNAL  SBCBETIONS  XST  THBIB  BELATIONB 

TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THBSA- 

PEUTIOS  (Oofi^iUfJ). 

THE  AimENAL  SY8TEU  IN  TBX  DEOAflBS  OF  HEB 
iOilMENTABT   CANAL. 

The  eeriea  of  diseaBOB  embodied  m.  the  j^eBsnt  Amfha  m 
intended  to  Uliutrate  three  eaiieat  facta:'  (1>  tlw  wrdinil iMe 
which  the  intestinal  canal  fulfiUe  in  the  dirffOKe  of  the  body  tt 
large  Bgainat  infectum  by  mcreaaio^  when  noce—>Ty,  the  pro- 

portiou  of  auto-antitozin  in  the  integtinal  jnioe;  (S)  Aat  cer- 
tain toxioB,  endotozins  or  other  poiflom  oas  d^t«a«  and  otbi 
paralyze  the  Tisomotor  and  sympatiietie  oenten  pracisdy  aa  n 
the  CMC  with  depreaMnjf  dm^;  and  (3)  the  iattt  fliat  the 
dtprivatitm  of  atUo-Mititoxin  wbidi  matsnul,  at  at  iMrt  farcaat 
mUk,  raitailfl  written  infanta  are  hattd-fed  aceoiottB  for  &e  fiiteli^ 
of  lateetinBl  diaeaeee  among  theffi  beaidea,  aa  already  ahown  ia 
the  preceding  chapter,  rendering  them  highly  nrinerabk  to 
infection, 

CHOLERA    ASIATICA. 

Synonyms. — Epidemic  Cholera;  Cholera  Algida;  Cholera 
Maligna. 

Definition. — Asiatic  cholera,  an  infectious  diaeaae  cansed 
by  Koch's  comma  bacillue,  is  due  to  paresis  of  the  tost-organ 
and  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers  by  the  endotoxin  of 
this  pathogenic  organism." 

Symptoms. — After  an  incubation  period  varying  from  two 
to  five  days,  the  disease  sets  in  by  a  premonitory  diarrhea  often 
accompanied  by  slight  colicky  pain  and  borborygmus.  The  pa- 
tient  feels  well  otherwise.  After  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days,  however,  he  becomes  weak,  experiences 
fleeting  cramps  in  the  extremities  and  chills,  and,  perhaps,  ver- 
tigo or  faintness.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  stools. 

•  AuOmrt  dcitniHoH. 

(1720) 
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This  introduces  the  stage  of  serous  diarrhan,  in  which  the 
stools^  from  faecal  or  bilious^  become  fluid  and  serous,  devoid  of 
faecal  odor  and  laden  with  rice-like  flakes,  thus  constituting  tlie 
"rice-water"  stools.  Several  of  these  stools,  each  representing 
a  large  quantity  of  blood-serum,  may  be  passed  without  pain, 
but  soon  abdominal  cramps  are  experienced  and  vomiting  sets 
in — also  of  "rice-water^' — accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  intense 
exhaustion.  Gradually  as  the  loss  of  serum  increases,  thirst 
becomes  greater,  until  it  is  intense  and  insatiable,  and  the  urine 
becomes  scanty  or  absent.  The  face  is  at  first  pale,  but  it  soon 
assumes  a  leaden  hue.  As  the  flux  increases,  the  patient  grows 
steadily  weaker,  the  pulse  being  small,  weak  and  rapid,  and  in 
some  cases  irregular.  The  muscular  cramps  may  also  become 
severe  and  the  extremities  cold.  This  may  prove  to  be  but  an 
attack  of  "choleraic  diarrhoea"  or  "cholerine,"  often  met  with 
during  cholera  epidemics.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  smptoms 
gradually  improve  and  the  patient  finally  recovers.  On  the  other 
hand,  collapse  may  occur  more  or  less  suddenly,  followed  by 
death.    Such  a  case  may  last  from  six  hours  to  two  days. 

If  the  case  prove  to  be  one  of  true  cholera,  it  lapses  into 
the  algid  stage.  As  described  by  a  clinician  who  has  observed 
many  such  cases,  "this  is  announced  by  a  lessened  frequency 
and  abundance  of  the  dejections,  which  sometimes. cease  alto- 
gether. In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  patient's  condition  grows 
rapidly  worse;  the  countenance  is  altered — ^the  cheeks  become 
hollow,  the  eyes  sink  deeper  in  the  sockets,  are  encircled  by  a 
black  ring;  there  are  pains  in  the  head,  ear-tinglings,  dizziness 
and  blurred  vision ;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  is  soon  extin- 
guished. A  feeling  of  anxiety  assails  the  patient,  who  suffers 
from  the  most  excruciating  vomiting,  hiccough  and  cramps  in 
the  calves.  Cooling  of  the  surface  increases,  all  external  parts 
being,  as  it  were,  frozen ;  but  the  patient  feels  an  internal,  very 
troublesome  heat,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
of  the  skin,  mouth,  etc.,  is  much  lowered,  while  that  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  is  raised  and  even  febrile.  At  the  same  time  the 
skin  takes  a  bluish  tinge  with  black  marble-like  veins  coursing 
over  the  hands,  feet,  penis,  and  with  increasing  cyanotic  dark 
hue  of  the  nails.  The  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  smaller,  until 
it  disappears,  first  from  the  radial  arteries  and  then  from  the 


I'md'enn  the  carotids,  white  the  heart-beats  gradaallr 
dJMppTj  the  toimdg  becoming  weaker  until  fSnaUy  only  Ha 
■aqood  iDiind  ii  heard.  To  this,  great  emaciation  is  added,  the 
bo^  gmwing  thin  and  the  skin  wrinkled.  Breathing  is  fre- 
qomt  ind  difBeolt ;  every  secretion  is  dried  up,  with  the  exce{K 
■  tion  td  Out  (rf  the  (ill drtrife roil s  ^lanf)s:_,  a  i-olil  wnd  olamnij 
nratt  ooveriox  the  ontanMiu  nubfie.  At  tbt  end  of  Oiii  atagt 
tite  pttient  beoomoi  extnmdj  apkthetie  and  wiBmntail;  km 
mninlninnruM,  ilowlr  tmmag  hit  btm  towud  *  pann  ipMki^ 
to  him,  ind  rt  tinui  uuwering  nme  woidt  with  grest  Hiigim, 
but  immediate^  falling  again  into  itnpor.  A  poriod  of  i|$ta* 
tioo,  dnring  which  the  patint  triea  to  ziaa  and  utter  vagaa 
wordit  wmetiniea  pzeeedea  tiiia  atage  of  oollapa^  iriiidi  geBMtallj 
— in  mora  than  three-fonrtha  of  all  tiw  oaan — growi  womv  and 
cnda  in  deatti.  Tha  whole  dnratiim  of  the  algid  etage  ia  ftm 
a  few  hotin  to  two  or  time  daTs." 

When  the  patient  iDTriTea  the  algid  atage*  tin  rtaetiom 
ttagt  begina,  t.e.,  general  impionment  of  all  fta  ejnqvtona  and 
after  a  few  dajra  conraleaoenoe.  In  aome  caaea,  howenr,  aerctal 
of  the  aymptoma  perBiat,  the  aniuia,  hypotlMimia,  d  j^naaa, 
etc,  and  the  patient  maj  tattet  a  relapae  whidi  may  pnm  fatal, 
bi  othera,  again,  symptoms  tecalting  those  of  ^hoid  fenr 
occur — the  scr-called  "cholera-typhoid,"  attended  by  delirimn, 
a  dry  tongue,  etc.  This  also  may  terminate  fatally.  Finally, 
the  convalescence  may  be  protracted  and  be  attended  by  various 
complications  which  include  many  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption, 
gastro-intestinal  disorders,  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  throat, 
lungB  and  brain,  cerebral  softening,  insanity,  tetany,  palsies,  etc 

Various  clinical  types  occur,  but  they  differ  mainly  tbioo^ 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Thus  cholera  siderans,  observed 
sometimes  in  India,  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
rare  cases  in  a  f.cw  minutes.  Again,  there  are  cases  in  which 
there  js  no  diarrhoea,  the  so-called  dry  cholera,  the  absoice  of 
flux  being  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  fluids  accumulate  in 
the  intestine,  because  paralysis  of  the  latter  preventa  -their  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  clinician  referred  to  in  the  text  is  Professor  Rubino,  of 
Naples.*  He  clearly  defines  in  his  description  of  the  algid  stage  Mveral 
features  which  are  of  special  Importance  when  interpreted  from  VKf 
standpoint. 

<  Rubino:    SaJoua'B  "Anilxt.    Cyclo.  ot  Pract.  lied.."  Tol.  II,  p.  tU,  UM. 
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Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to 
poisoning  by  an  endotoxin  contained  in  Koch's  comma  bacillus, 
which  is  liberated  after  death  and  disintegration  of  this  micro- 
organism. Although  infection  occurs  tlirough  the  alimentary 
canal,  even  large  quantities  of  specific  bacteria  may  be  ingested 
and  be  found  in  the  stools  without  causing  the  disease,  provided 
the  functional  efficiency  of  the  body's  auto-protective  mechanism 
be  perfect.*  Children  arc  vulnerable  to  cholera  because  this 
mechanism  is  not  fully  developed;  the  aged  are  vulnerable  be- 
cause it  has  become  weakened  in  them,  as  it  does  under  the 
influence  of  any  debilitating  condition,  ill-health,  overwork,  alco- 
holism, deficient  food,  etc.,  all  of  which  also  predispose  to  the 
disease.* 

The  gastric  juice  does  not  afford  protection  against  water- 
borne  cholera  bacilli  as  believed  by  some.  The  main  protective 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  auto-antitoxin  of  the  intestinal 
juice.* 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  poison  is  an  endotoxin  freed 
only  by  death  and  disintegration  of  the  ^rm.  Pfeiflfer'  found  this  poi- 
son intensely  toxic.  Cantani  and  Ganialeia*  and  others  have  made  simi- 
lar observations.  Its  identity  is  not  established,  however,  but,  as  shown 
by  Nieati  and  Rietsch,*  Van  Krmengem,*  Koch,  Pfeiffer  and  other  in- 
vestigators, the  injection  of  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  into  the  intes- 
tine or  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  animals  evokes  pathological  changes  and 
symptoms  similar  to  those  observed  in  cholera  Asiatica:  marked  weak- 
ness, feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  marked  coldness  of  the  head  and 
extremities,  etc.  Moreover,  Koch's  bacillus  is  always  found  in  the  stools 
of  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  this  disease  only.  Pettenkofer  and 
Emmerich,  Hasterlik*  and  others,  however,  as  is  well  known,  not  only 
swallowed  without  e\i\  results  large  quantities  of  cholera  cultures,  but 
as  shown  below%  various  observers  have  found  that  normal  stools  may 
contain  virulent  cholera  vibrios  though  the  patient  show  no  sign  what- 
ever at  the  time  or  subsequently  of  cholera.  That  it  is  only  under  cer- 
tain predisposing  conditions,  ther(*fore,  that  the  disease  can  develop,  is 
obvious.  As  stated  by  Tvson,^  "general  ill-health,  fatigue,  the  alcoholic 
habit,  depression  of  spirits,  fright  or  anxiety,  any  one  or  all  may  be 
predisposing  causes.  All  ages  and  sexes  are  liable  to  be  infected,  but 
young  children  seem  most  vulnerable/'  and,  I  would  add,  aged  people, 
the  poor  and  ill-fed  likewise. 

When,  therefore,  emigrants,  pilgrims,  etc.,  coming  from  regions  in 
which   the  dinease   is  always  endemic,  as  it   is  on   the  borders  of   the 


*  Author' a  concluMon. 

«  Pfelflfor:     Zelt.  f.   Hyg.  u.  lofecU..  Bd.  xi,  S.  393.  1891. 

'Cantani:  Cited  by  Gamaleia:  Arch,  ds  m6d.  exp4r.  et  d'anat.  path.,  vol. 
Iv,  p.  173.  1892. 

*  Nieati  and  Kietsch:  Arch,  de  physiol.  norm,  et  path..  3  a^rie,  T.  tI.  p.  72, 
1886. 

•Van  Ermc'DKom:  Bull,  de  r.\cad.  roy.  de  m4d.  de  Beige,  3  s^rie,  T.  xvlll, 
p.  1221.  1884. 

•Ha8t«rlik:     Wiener  kiln.  Woch..  Bd.  vi,  S.  167,  1893. 

T  Tyson;       Pruttlce  of  Medicine,"  third  edition,  p.  92.  1903. 
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Ganges,  into  oommumties  containing  such  debilitated  subjeeta,  eapedally 
when  the  local  hygienic  conditions  are  defective,  they  eomnninicate  it 
to  them  indirectly,  i.e.,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  soil,  the  water 
and  the  food  which  they  contaminate  with  their  germ-laden  dischargo, 
their  soiled  linen,  etc.  Rubino*  writes  in  this  connection:  *  *Cholen 
\'ibrios  can  live  only  for  a  short  time  in  fsecal  matter,  seldom  longer 
than  two  or  three  days;"  .  .  .  **they  live,  on  the  contrary,  very 
long  in  the  soil,  especially  when  they  find  in  it  a  proper  nutritious 
material;  it  seems  rather  that  their  virulence  is  then  heightened,  the 
elaboration  of  their  poison  becoming  more  rapid  and  intense.  They  can 
live  also  on  the  outer  surface  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (the  duration 
being  then  from  one  to  six  days),  and  even  on  the  cut  surface  of  these, 
where  their  life  may  last  for  a  time  ranging  from  one  hour  (on  very 
acid  fruits)  to  two  weeks.  Cholera  Vibrios  can  grow  freely  in  water, 
especially  when  it  is  stagnant  and  polluted  with  organic  matter."  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  infection  occurs  in  predisposed  individuals 
mainly  through  the  alimentary  canal,  when  the  true  cholera  vibrio, 
Kojh's  comma  bacillus,  is  present. 

The  first  citadel  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  stomach,  is  thought 
by  some  observers  to  protect,  the  body  through  the  bacteriolytic  action 
of  its  gastric  juice.  Schultz-Schultzenstein*  found  that  water  contain- 
ing pepsin  and  traces  of  acid  killed  the  vibrio  if  .010  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  is  present,  and  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  his  experimental 
cases  600  c.c.  water  ingested  on  an  empty  stomach  became  bacterio- 
lytic, i.e.,  it  acquired  an  acidity  of  0.03  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  25 
per  cent.,  however,  it  was  only  .0142  per  cent. — a  solution  which  does 
not  kill  the  vibrio  even  in  one  and  one-half  hours.  Now  HowelP*  states 
that,  as  shoM-n  by  von  Mering,  water  introduced  into  the  stomach  b^ins 
at  once  to  pass  out  into  the  intestine;  and  moreover,  that  when  500 
c.c.  of  water  were  given  to  a  large  dog,  by  the  mouth,  495  c.c.  had 
passed  into  the  duodenum,  and  out  through  a  fistula  in  the  latter,  within 
twenty-five  minutes.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  contaminated  water 
carries  the  patho^onic  organism  directly  to  the  intestine  in  at  least 
25  per  cont.  of  all  exposed  individuals.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  even 
protect  those  in  perftH't  health,  since,  as  already  stated,  various  investi- 
gators have  found  bacilli  in  normal  stools  in  individuals  who  never 
(Icvelopod  the  disease.  The  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Emmerich 
on  themselves  demonstrate  the  same  fact.  An  abundance  of  cholera 
vilirios  having  been  found  in  their  stools,  their  gastric  secretions  evi- 
dently did  not  kill  the  ingested  cultures. 

Conversely,  it  is  believed  that  the  alkaline  juice  of  the  intestine 
is  necessary  to  develop  the  germ,  and  that  it  is  a  suitable  culture  fluid. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  1  have  adduced  to  the  effect  that  the 
intestinal  Juice  is  rich  in  trypsin,  nudeo-proteid  and  adrenoxidase.  this 
cannot  be  the  case.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Klemperer"  found 
in  experiments  on  guinea-])igs,  rabbits  and  dogs,  that  the  normal  in- 
testine is  strongly  resistant  to  the  cholera  bacillus — an  action  which  he 
attributed  to  a  substance  he  found  in  the  epithelial  cells,  i.e.,  nncleinic 
acid  and  nudein.  This  is  obviously  the  nucleo-proteid,  and  as  no  one 
would  deny  the  presence  of  trypsin  in  the  intestine,  nor  since  the  labors 
of  Pawlow.  Delezenne,  Camus  and  Oley.  and  others,  that  of  entero- 
kinase  (trypsin  plus  adrenoxidase),  the  three  constituents  of  the  diges- 
tive triad  which  in  the  blood  constitute  the  auto-antitoxin  are  evi- 
dently present.  It  is  the  intestinal  juice,  therefore^  which  is  the  first 
serious  horricr  to  infection. 

**  Ilubiuo:     Lof.  cit. 

"  Sihultz-Schultzenstcln:     Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  Bd.  xxx,  S.  785,  1901. 
'"  Howfll:     "T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  p.  698,  1905. 
"  Klemperer;     Deut.  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  xx,  S.  435,  1894. 
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If  we  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  we  are  brought  back  to 
debility  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  result  of  the  many  untoward  con- 
ditions grouped  as  ''predisposing  causes."  The  formation  of  adrenoxi- 
diise  being  deficient,  the  pancreas  and  the  leucocytogenic  organs  are  in> 
adequately  nourished,  so  that  trypsin  and  nucleo-proteid  are  formed  in 
insulBScient  quantities. 

Cholera  is  not,  as  generally  believed,  an  intestinal  disease,* 
the  Bymptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  being,  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  other  characteristic  symptoms,  the  result*  of  a 
general  intoxication  by  the  endotoxin  of  the  coma  bacillus.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  penetrating  the  intestinal  walls  and  into  the 
body  fluids  that  the  comma  bacillus  provokes  the  disease.  As 
it  is  the  function  of  the  digestive  leucocytes  to  ingest  food- 
products  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  order  to  complete  the  diges- 
tive process  and  prepare  the  end-products  for  assimilation  by 
the  tissue-cells,*  they  ingest  likewise  in  the  intestine  what  bac- 
teria happen  to  be  present  in  the  food.  Infection  occurs  when 
this  intracellular  process  is  inadequate,  i.e.,  when  the  digestive 
leucocytes  ingest  living  comma  bacilli  which  they  are  unable  to 
digest  or  even  kill.* 

The  number  of  bacilli  ingested  by  leucocytes  is  not  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  inability  to  destroy  these  germs,  since 
enormous  quantities  of  the  latter  may  be  swallowed  by  a  man 
in  normal  health  without  giving  rise  to  the  disease.  The  ruling 
factor  of  infection  is  deficiency  of  the  digestive  triad :  trypsin, 
nucleo-proteid  and  adrenoxidase,  both  in  the  intestinal  juice 
and  in  the  digestive  leucocytes,  and  infection  occurs  when  the 
bacilli  have,  as  a  result,  remained  unaffected  by  the  bacterio- 
l}iic  action  of  these  bodies.*  It  is  not  in  the  blood,  as  now  be- 
lieved, that  the  organisms  proliferate;*  the  digestive  leuco- 
cytes carr}'  the  living  comma  bacilli  directly  to  the  lymph-spaces, 
as  if  they  had  been  digested  and  converted  into  tissue-cell  granu- 
lations.* Being  unassimilable,  however,  they  are  swept  away  as 
wastes  by  the  torpid  lymph-stream,  and  as  lymph  is  practically 
blood-serum,  and  an  excellent  medium  for  their  growth,  they 
rapidly  pullulate  therein.*  When,  with  the  l>Tnph  current,  they 
reach  the  blood  and  ultimately  the  arterial  system,  they  are 
rapidly  killed  and  disintegrated,  and  their  endotoxin  being  lib- 
erated, general  intoxication  follows.* 


*  Author's  conclusion. 
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'  ■  ■'  It  U  aofc  Iwllcird  thnt  choler*  is  esaendatlj  an  intMtiiui  disaw; 
_,  M  Obmrvrd  by  KarlinBki"  in  his  own  case,  while  studTiag  cholm 
■  ilTfM*!  tkc  Fuiiiiua  InrilliiH  can  lie  prcarat  in  onr's-BtouU  nHtboal 
mndUag  tta  diRnnap.  Tliiii  was  fonftrmf^d  IQ*  Saw-tscheuko  and  Sitw- 
moar,'*  Abd  and  (.llauasen,"  Rumpel"  and  other  observers.  Hastnlik" 
upwlwl  OB  hiniwlF  <ind  tbrep  otiiera  Pettenkofer's  expeiiment.  and  i> 
ma  tha  OMa  villi  Uic  lattL-r.  suffered  no  inconvtnicocc,  though  Ihe  htc- 
dUt  war*  fmad  in  tho  atooU.  The  doses  were  gradually  increased  until 
MM  of  tiw  rajierinientera  ing^xti^d  An  entire  c^ultiire  Di  a  third  gentn- 
""  This  wuaed  Bbdominal  pain  and  diarrhiea  aftrr  tliirtj-HJx  boun. 
""""'"*  »iore.  Ab  observed  by  Guttmnnn,"  Kolle"  and  otberi,  tlu« 
HK^LTB.  Hiuce  largi;  quantities  ol  bacilli  were  found  in  tiu 
(k}aDUoai,  Ud  many  sudi  eases  are  observed  during  epideniies. 

Aatia,' While  Pcttenkoter,  Einmeridi.  Haaterlik  uud  his  a»sodatM 
OtaenM  no  tfTects  after  awallowinE  largi'  quantities  of  comnia  bacillus 
enltnrai,  Ptriffer  and  Pfuhl"  uulTered  moderately  severe  attacks  a( 
'  '  ~  "t  being  accidentally  inoruJated  with  eulturea.  Oralba  bin 
1  from  this  cause.  \.b  "inoculntion"  menna  the  introditclioii 
Into  Qm  Mood  of  a  relatively  very  smAll  number  of  bacilli,  while  fbot- 
inoia  oiMmtlties  of  them  were  included  in  the  cultures  swallowed,  it  i> 
nU-nioant  tliat  it  must  be  In  the  body  fiuida  that  the  proliferaticw 
MOnn.  Indaed,  the  barilli  were  found  in  PfeifTer'a  dischargee  for  thirty- 
UutM  iKfU  after  the  inoculation,  and  ThDmats"  haa  shown  tliat  all  the 
■jmptODM  and  pathologiml  lesions  of  eholera  eould  he  produoed  in  rail 
Utalij  IntraTcnnus  iiijccticma  u(  pi-rc  riiltiires  of  comnia  bacilli  obtained 


Ij  VtaoBBid,*  "tha  Aoler*  ribrio  denSoM  1 ,    „ 

■anun  of  haalttar  mnlmaU''  to  fffra,  1a,  n  aaram  daprfvad  vt  tta  tae- 
tarlolTtie  oetM^  I7  tcmoral  of  Ita  aall&    TUa  iom  not  ■ 
■lmU«r  raanlt  ean  oee«r  U  Oa  Uood-atnaa.  bat  ^at  ■    " 

take  place  in  the  lympk-ateeaju.    Thia  beaomaa  qipHaBt     . 

tlons  of  the  digestive  leueocytee,  aa  I  have  deeeribed  them,  ar«  taken 
into  account.  Interpreted  from  thia  standpoint,  evei;  teueocyte  whidi 
happens  to  ingest  one  or  more  living  bacilli  in  the  intestinal  canal 
bemmeM  a  source  of  infection,  an  inoculating  agent,  on  entering  the 
blood  if  it  does  not  abaorh  in  the  inteatinal  canal  a  qwtHtaticelg  efi- 
cienl  aupplg  of  the  digestive  triad,  trypsin,  and  its  activators,  nucleo- 
proteid  and  adrenoxidase,  constituting  auto-antitoiln,  to  kill  the  micn>- 
organiams. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  aeventeenth  chapter, 
the  leucocytes  do  not  deposit  their  end-producta  in  the  blood;  they 
leave  the  blood-stream  by  migrating  through  the  walla  of  the  capilla- 
ries and  de|>osit  them  in  the  tiaaue-Bpaces  in  contact  with  the  tissue- 
cclla.  I'nsuifable  products,  wastes,  etc. — including  the  cholera  vibrios 
in  thia  condition — -being  of  course  unabsorbed  by  the  latter,  they  are 
swept  away  by  the  lymph  stream.  Now  lymph  being,  aa  stated  by 
Stewart,  practically  "blood  deprived  of  ita  cells,"  ie.,  serum,  we  have 


I'  OuttDiBDn:     M«d.  Pre«  aed  Circular,  Jid.  i6.  ISSS. 
'•KoUe:    Zelt.  f.  Hre.  u.  Infecti..  Bfl.  xrlll,  8.  «,  lU,. 
»Pre1ff«r  and  Ptubl:    Clled  Id  Med.  Pma  and  Circular,  Sept.  G 
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in  the  torpid  current  of  the  lymph  vessels  a  vast  field  wherein,  at  the 
ideal  laboratory  temperature,  37**  C.  (98.6**  F.),  the  cholera  vibrio  can 
also  develop '^luxuriantly."  As  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  finally  reach 
the  blood,  Bosc^  found  that  the  blood-serum  of  severe  cases  contained 
"an  enormous  quantity'*  of  a  substance  which,  injected  into  animals, 
produced  all  the  typical  signs  of  cholera  and  finally  death.  This  poison 
was  evidently  derived  from  dead  bacilli,  for  serum  taken  from  the  cases 
which  furnished  the  poison  failed  to  develop  cultures. 

While  the  functional  debility  of  the  adrenal  system  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  body's  vulnerability  to  the  disease  because 
the  specific  organisms  are  thus  allowed  to  reach  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  proliferate  therein  and  permeate  the  blood  with  their 
endotoxin,*  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
by  paralyzing  directly  the  functions  of  the  vasomotor  and  sym- 
pathetic centers. 

By  inhibiting  the  functions  of  the  vasomotor  center,  the 
cholera  endotoxin  causes,  indirectly,  dilation  of  all  vessels  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  great 
central  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area.*  The 
peripheral  vessels  and  capillaries  being  deprived  of  a  corre- 
sponding volume  of  circulating  blood,  the  marked  symptoms  of 
ischapmia  of  various  organs  appear:  coldness  and  pallor  as  to 
the  skin;  vertigo  and  faintness  as  to  the  brain;  weakness  and 
exhaustion  as  to  the  muscles ;  weakness  and  rapidity  of  the  car- 
diac action,  or  anuria  as  to  the  kidneys;  and  dyspnoea  as  to 
the  lungs.*  Conversely,  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  deep 
trunks*  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  intense  internal  heat  and 
the  high  rectal  temperature,  which  may  reach  104®  F.  (40®  C.) 
or  more. 

Inhibition  of  the  functions  of  the  general  sympathetic  cen- 
ter by  the  endotoxin,  coincides  with  the  appearance  of  the  serous 
diarrhoea.*  As  this  center  governs  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles, 
its  inhibition  causes  relaxation  of  all  these  terminal  vessels  and 
flooding  of  all  the  organs  they  supply.*  The  bulk  of  the  blood 
of  the  body  being  accumulated  in  the  greater  central  vessels,  i.e., 
those  of  the  splanchnic  area,  however,  as  stated  above,  the  effects 
of  the  sATnpathetic  paresis  become  manifest  only  in  the  organs 
adjoining  the  congested  region,  and  the  vessels  of  which  are 
themselves  engorged  through  this  contiguity.*  As  the  vessels 
of  the  intestines  form  part  of  the  engorged  splanchnic  area, 


•  Author' n  concluninn. 

"  Bosc:    Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  vol.  is,  p.  DOT.  1896. 
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their  mucous  membrane  becomes  markedly  hyperaemic  and  the 
arterioles  of  its  secreting  elements  being  widely  dilated  and  re- 
laxed, the  blood-serum,  which  forms  the  liquid  portion  of  their 
secretion,  and  sometimes  pure  blood  literally  pour  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  forming  the  serous  diarrhoea.*  Mixed  with  the 
discharge  are  rice-like  masses  composed  of  desquamated  epithe- 
lium, comma  bacilli  and  leucocytes. 

Other  symptoms  are  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  arterioles, 
viz. :  the  cold  sweats  which  occur  before  the  blood  has  lost  much 
of  its  serum;  the  abdominal  muscular  cramps,  owing  to  the 
admission  of  an  excess  of  blood-plasma  and  adrenoxidase  into 
the  muscular  elements ;  the  hiccough  due  to  a  similar  condition 
of  the  diaphragmatic  muscles;  and  the  vomiting,  partly  caused 
by  the  accumulation,  in  the  stomach,  of  serous  fluids  similar  to 
those  eliminated  bv  the  intestines.* 

In  the  first  volume^  I  showed  by  means  of  a  chart  that  the  nine 
cardinal  symptoms  of  cholera  were  identical  to  those  that  follow  re- 
moval of  both  adrenals  in  mammals.  This  coincidences,  however,  only 
with  the  corresponding,  i.e.,  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
functions  of  the  adrenals  are  paralyzed.  Indeed,  the  violence  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue  in  some  cases  indicate,  however,  that  other  general  centers  are 
primarily  assailed  by  the  poison.  This  rapid  course  cannot  be  due  to 
primary  paresis  of  the  adrenal  center,  since  the  disease  would  not  in 
that  case  cause  death  in  a  few  hours^  or  even  a  few  minutes,  as  observed 
in  some  instances.  Though  Strehl  and  Weiss"  and  others  have  found 
that  compression  of  the  adrenal  veins — thereby  arresting  the  supply  of 
adrenal  secretion — caused  an  immediate  fall  of  the  blood- pressure,  etc., 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  circulation  of  the  adrenals  is  not  arrested 
even  by  paralysis  of  the  adrenal  center,  and  that  the  mere  passage  of 
blood  through  the  adrenals  is  sufficient  to  sustain  for  some  time,  though 
inadequately,  the  vital  process.  We  will  see  farther  on.  however,  that 
arrest  of  the  adrenal  circulation  finally  does  occur,  and  that  this  entails 
death. 

That  the  vasomotor  center  is  primarily  paralyzed  is  shown  by  the 
early  pallor,  which  occurs  coincidently  with  the  peripheral  hypothermia 
and  the  central  hyperthermia — the  skin  being  cold  while  the  rectal  tem- 
perature is  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  over.  This  points  to  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  great  central  trunks,  the  splanchnic  area,  and  its  nor- 
mal consequence,  depletion  of  the  peripheral  capillaries.  This  interpre- 
tation meets  the  teachings  of  experimental  evidence,  for  Pfeiffer,*  basing 
his  opinion  on  the  eflfects  of  dead  bacilli  on  guinea-pigs,  concluded  that 
the  poisons  liberated  acted  as  paralyzants  to  the  centers  governing  the 
circulation  and  the  temperature.  It  accounts  also  for  various  para- 
doxical phenomena  that  prevailing  conceptions  fail  to  elucidate.  Thus 
Stiller,^^  during  the  Hamburg  epidemic  of  1892,  observed  the  disappear- 
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anoe  of  a  splenic  swelling  in  each  of  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  when 
the  patients  were  also  attacked  by  cholera.  Obviously,  the  splenic  swell- 
ing was  due  to  engorgement  incident  upon  the  fever,  the  deeper  vessels 
being  intensely  contracted;  as  soon  as  the  cholera  poison  depressed  the 
vasomotor  center  and  caused  relaxation  of  these  deeper  vessels,  the 
spleen  was  depleted;  there  was  a  simultaneous  fall  of  the  peripheral 
temperature  to  95**  F.  (35°  C),  and  the  organ  resumed  its  normal 
volume.  So  plain  also  is  the  depletion  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  that 
Klebs"  was  led  to  conclude  that  contraction  of  the  arteries  was  a 
pathogenic  sign  of  cholera. 

Conversely,  as  observed  by  Simmonds^  in  300  autopsies  at  the 
Hamburg  Hospital,  there  was  hyperemia  of  the  intestinal  serous  mem- 
brane; so  great  is  the  engorgement  of  the  intestinal  structures  at  times, 
that  blood  is  mixed  with  the  glandular  exudation,  as  noted  by  Gama- 
leia.*  Indeed,  as  is  well  kno\^-ii,  the  passages  are  sometimes  bloody. 
The  large  intestine  is  also,  as  stated  by  Rubino,**  **extremely  hyperemic." 
It  is  not  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  toxins  on  the 
intestine,  since  the  local  lesions  are  most  pronounced  late  in  the  dis- 
ease. Nor  is  the  congestion  restricted  to  the  intestine.  Rusi*^  found 
microscopically  marked  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  female  genital 
organs  with  extravasation.  The  cause  of  this  is  plain  when  we  take 
into  account  the  result  of  the  vasomotor  paresis,  i.e.,  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  deep  vessels,  and  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area. 

The  vasomotor  paresis  does  not  account,  however,  for  the  serous 
diarrhoea.  We  have  seen  that  a  number  of  familiar  drugs,  veratrum 
viride,  chloral,  the  bromides,  etc.,  also  depress  the  functional  activity 
of  the  vasomotor  center.*  In  toxic  doses  they  also  cause  marked  periph- 
eral hypothermia,  a  high  central  temperature,  etc. — sjrmptoms  similar 
to  those  just  described.  Yet  none  of  these  drugs,  even  in  toxic  doses, 
cause  the  serous  diarrhoea  or  flux;  the  cholera  endotoxin  must,  there- 
fore, provoke  this  symptom  in  another  way.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  the  specific  microorganism;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  normal  stools  of  individuals  in  good  health  can  con- 
tain virulent  cholera  vibrios,  though  no  signs  of  the  disease  appear. 
Moreover,  as  shown  by  Denys  and  Sluys,*'  the  comma  bacillus  does  not 
alter  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Cholera  occurring,  as  pointed 
out  above,  only  when  the  immunizing  properties  of  the  digestive  leuco- 
c^'tes  and  blood  are  deficient,  and  when  the  endotoxin  of  the  dead  germs 
is  diffused  in  the  blood,  the  tlux  can  only  be  due  to  paresis  of  the  center 
which  governs  the  flow  of  plasma  into  the  intestinal  secretory  elements. 
As  the  arteriolcH  are  the  vessels  which  supply  these  structures  with 
blood,  the  nerve-center  paralyzed  is  the  general  svmpathetic  center.  That 
the  blood-serum  should,  under  these  conditions,  Aow  in  such  quantities  as 
practically  to  deplete  the  whole  body  (as  shown  by  the  shrunken  con- 
dition of  the  latter  after  death)   is  self-evident. 

Inhibition  of  the  general  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  cen- 
ters is  not,  however,  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  serum  gradually  causes  the  blood  to 
become  too  viscid  to  circulate  in  the  capillaries,  and  particu- 
larly, owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness,  in  those  of  the  adrenals. 
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(Bee  oobred  pUte  a^o>H»  ptgn  8S,  YoL  I.)*  Hiwa  Aa  » 
intiibl«  thint,  and  Uw  ibtnilEiDg  of  tta  bo^JT  »  tin  )mi<1 
fluid  increMM;  and,  CFWing  to  gradual  tsiMiiaa  of  aJwlwl 
fimotioiu,  the  algidi^j  Vaa  cjanoitt,  thn  flaTtiiMi  ei  flia¥lao^* 
and  the  steadj  decline  of  all  vital  fimetkn^  whidi  fladtf  com 
vhea  the  phyaical  oosditioiu  of  the  blood  aze  mtA.  fiiat  Okt  lite 
can  no  longer  cany  on  iti  fnnetknia.  Hu  main  aanae  oC  daA 
Thick  aaaerta  itadf,  tiierefpR^  is  tike  viaeUKig  </  fib*  ff'f* 
wkiek  pnmnU  ita  eirtmlatitm  in  th$  mpOtaritt,  kniwJimg  Am 
of  M«  pUuUarf  attd  admult.' 

It  Is  liinpl.T  to  th?  Iftfk  of  plaatno,  including  of  eourw  its 
"  lyiiiptom!!  are  dup,   in  sliown  not  only  by  the  highly 

._  of  iutrnvenoiu  injections  of  saline  solution,  but  lia) 
and  the  rondition  o(  the  blood.  While  RubJno"  statei 
dilaridi>  is  included  iu  the  salts  found  in  the  rice-Kater 
■tooli^  Ourlmi"  fcund  the  urine  poor  in  clilnrides  durine  comitescvnce, 
thna  AOwfaV  a  law  during  the  disease.  Gradually  an  the  patientn  im- 
vmni  the  etdoridea  were  found  to  increoae.  Mo]ccin>*  found  the  hlnnl 
m  tbt  gnat  TMmI«  And  heart  "remarkably  viscid  and  tarry."  Renrer*" 
abo  fDOnd  &•  tfaaoes  very  dry  and  the  blood  greatly  thickened.  That 
■oA  »  «OBditk»  of  the  blood  should  ptiralyxe  function  is  self-ciident. 
As  tn  Uw  atonaja,  as  long  ax  the  blood  can  circulate  freely  through 
thna,  WMM  SMTStion  is  pro<Iuc«d — even  though  the  Adrenal  cmitcr  be 
pardjssd  M  It  tloea  when  the  gland  is  grafted  into  an  animal  [roiu 
irikldl  the  adraBale  have  been  removed,  nradually  as  the  blood  thickena. 
howewii  the  inflllitniipn?  of  the  intrinsic  ves»e)s  of  these  organs  causei 
Oie  dnmlatlon  thion^-li  llicni  to  become  increasingly  difficult,  until  their 
secretion,  the  pabnhn,:   lilir.  is  no  longer  produced,  when  life  ceases. 

Treatment. — The  primary  effect  of  the  cholera  endotoxiii 
being  to  depress  the  functions  of  the  body's  protective  mechan- 
iem,  the  adrenal  system,  the  most  powerful  of  drugs  must  be 
employed  to  prevent  this  action,  viz.,  mercnry.*  Calomel  has, 
in  fact,  given  e.Ycellent  results. 

Burgeon-Oenera)  Francis"  states,  referrlnR  to  calomel,  recom- 
mended by  Ayrea,  of  Hull,  that  Dr.  Alderaon  in  1607  wrote  to  the 
Lancet,  pointing  out  that  statistics  showed  it  to  be  the  best,  and  that 
his  own  experience  (1S6S)  has  sustained  this  conclusion,  his  mortalitr 
being  IS  to  20  per  cent,  ion-er  than  that  of  hie  eollesgUEa  who  depended 
upon  astringents  and  alcohol.  Calomel  was  also  found  Terr  beneficial 
by  Lieut.  Coi.  F.  W.  A.  dc  Fabeck  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  F. 
Peyre  Porcher"  recalled,  at  the  time  of  the  Hamburg  epidemic,  Uie 
treatment  recommended  by  Calhoun  also  many  years  before,  whi<^,  h> 
says,  though  heroic,  "obtained  far  superior  results  to  those  reported  as 
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ftir  as  the  proportion  of  cured  cases  is  concerned."  The  method  was 
*^calomeU  10  grains  (0.6  gm.) ;  gum  camphor  and  tannin,  each  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)  everv  half-hour  or  hour,  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
demanded,  until  the  diarrhcea  was  checked  and  the  secretions  were  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  state.'*  Pasalsky*  found,  however,  that  the  tannin 
was  useless  without  the  calomel,  and  gave  10-grain  (0.6  gm.)  doses 
hourly  for  a  few  hours.  Porcher  used  the  calomel  alone  and  astringent 
injections,  plus  mustard,  to  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  he  states 
that  by  pursuing  this  plan  in  the  premonitory  stage,  he  did  not  lose  a 
single  patient,  van  Hasselt^  treated  51  cases  with  but  fifteen  deaths. 
He  advised  the  immediate  use  of  calomel,  not  forgetting  to  give  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  the  same  time.  The  calomel  is  mixed  with  a  little  water 
and  gum  powder,  placing  the  mixture  on  the  tongue,  thus  avoiding 
touching  the  teeth.  The  first  dose  is  1  gram  (15  gr.)  repeated  several 
times.  Even  in  convalescence  0.01  gram  (Ve  gr.)  is  given  hourly.  Ley- 
den**^  ascribed  the  better  results  obtained  during  the  last  Hamburg 
epidemic  in  part  to  the  use  of  calomel.  Many  other  clinicians  have 
spoken  in  the  same  vein. 

Administered  by  the  mouth,  however,  especially  when  the 
serous  diarrhoea  has  begun,  the  drug  is  greatly  exposed  to  being 
washed  down  the  intestinal  canal  and  thus  fail  to  be  absorbed. 
The  effects  would  be  rendered  far  more  certain  and  prompt*  by 
giving  the  biniodide  of  mercury  intravenously,  the  quantity 
administered  being  at  least  ^/j  grain  (0.03  gm.)  frequently  re- 
peated, until  the  stools  become  greenish,  i,e.,  bile-stained.*  Dis- 
solved in  thirty  drops  of  warm,  sterilized  water,  this  quantity  can 
be  injected  into  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  without  caus- 
ing the  least  pain,  while  reaching  the  test-organ  within  a 
minute.* 

The  fact  that  calomel  administered  bv  the  mouth  proves  ineffective 
— for  the  reason  suggested  in  the  general  text — has  caused  its  use  to 
be  abandoneil  by  many  practitioners.  Thus  Surgeon-General  Francis^ 
states  that  "many  practitioners  condemn  it,"  on  the  plea  that  "the 
drug  lies  inert  in  the  intestine."  The  mode  of  using  mercury  recom- 
mended above  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Of  various  salts  of 
mercury  lifted  intravenously  in  this  disease  in  the  course  of  408  injec- 
tions, the  biniodide  was  found,  better  than  any,  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  this  pro<>edure:  perfect  solubility;  failing  to  coagulate  albumin; 
ready  sterilizability;    painlessness,  and  rapidity  of  action. 

Mercun'  not  only  counteracts  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
the  cholera  bacillus  endotoxin  on  the  test-organ,  but  it  increases 
its  functional  activity,  thus  causing  an  accumulation  of  auto- 
antitoxin  in  the  blood.*  The  cholera  bacillus  l)eing  easily  de- 
stroyed by  the  immunizing  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  infec- 
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tion  i«  directly  antigimixed.*  The  ihvroidasc  being  an  impor- 
tant factor  io  this  procew  u  sensitizing  agent  (opsonin)  to 
facilitate  the  bactericidal  fonction  of  tlie  phapop^-tes,  thyroid 
gland,  10  grains  (0.S  gm.),  Rlinuli^  be  given  at  once  orally, 
followed  by  S-grain  (0.3  gm.)  dmu  evu-jr  two  hour&.* 

nu  TuIneraUlit^-  of  thi;  (cholera  badllus  whs  shown  In  the  n- 
MftrehM,  muumg  atbefs,  of  PleitTer  iinil  \'ag»les,-'  wlio  found  that  no 
other  germ  was  alinUartj  inhibitMJ,  as  shown  l>y  the  hau^ng  drop.  A 
aenim  employed  hj  them  <llie  roimti^rpiirt  of  auto-antitoxin,  bs  vH^nrrd 
from  mr  afauidpoint)  wa»  dilutnl  in  fifty  titneH  its  quantitjr  of  bmiitlmi. 
nw  mionMOope  ■howo<l  the  grnilual  inhibition  of  tfai>  aotivity  oF  tlir' 
cbokra  b»ciin  until  coiQiilptc  inaptivit;  of  all  the  serme  present  oi- 
enrred.  This  action  is  cwn  more  violimt  in  the  living  serum,  where 
^.germ  is  not  only  iiihihiteil  hut  destroji^. 

The  next  morbid  fuelcr  to  ovurwrno  is  the  paresis  of  tht' 
TBBColar  centers,  dne  to  the  direct  action  ot  tbe  cfariOT*  and*- 
toxin.*  This  is,  to  s  certain  extent>  arereinne  hy  tba  mmtwiy 
and  the  thyroid  extract,  botii  ot  which,  l^  ettfaamcui;  tte  fofr- 
tions  of  the  adrenals,  came  a  general  rise  <tf  ttie  MaoA^ivnnBn.* 
An  active  agent  is  required,  bowerer,  to  excite  fte  ^i^t^ietic 
center,  in  order  to  cause  cenatiictiim  at  ttw  mtestinal  aiteiolM 
whicJi  are  allowii^  the  serum  of  tlie  Mood  to  e0oa|M  into  &e 
intestinee.*  The  beet  agent  for  this  pu-poae  is  morpiuite,  wKA 
interferes  in  no  way  with  mercury  and  thyroid,*  and  also  tends 
to  relieve  the  suifering,  which  ia  very  great. 

Some  theoretical  objeetions  have  been  raisKJ  to  the  uae  of  opium, 
but  its  physiological  action  having  remained  obscure  until  I  pointed  out 
its  action  on  the  sympathetic  center,  they  were  devoid  of  foundation. 
Eiehhorsf  found  that  it  gave,  on  the  whole,  the  best  results  in  the 
epidemic  at  Kiinigstterg,  and  others  have  likewise  praised  it.  In  the 
light  of  the  views  submitted  above,  however,  it  should  only  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  adjuvant,  since  it  does  not  influence  the  protective  process 
itsett. 

The  eurative  efficiency  of  all  these  agents  Ib  greatly  com- 
promised, however,  by  the  fact  that  early  in  the  course  of  the 
dieease,  the  blood  becomea  increasiogly  viscid  until  the  capillary 
circulation  is  rendered  practically  impossible.  Any  amount  of 
auto-antitoxin  and  any  number  of  phagocj-tes  which  the  mer- 
cury and  thyroid  extract  may  evoke  become  useless.  Hence  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  mline  solution  in  this  disease.  The 
great  error  made  usually,  however,  is  to  wait  until  the  algid 
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stage  is  reached^  i.e.,  when  the  fatal  trend  has  begun.  It  should 
be  given  intravenously  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  110** 
P.  (43.3**  C.)  from  the  outset*  beginning  with  a  few  ounces  at 
a  sitting*  and  increasing  to  one  or  two  quarts,  if  necessary, 
later  on.  « 

The  use  of  saline  solution  is  another  feature  which  was  empha- 
sized many  years  ago.  In  1831-32  O'Shaughnessy,  writes  R.  H.  Cox,** 
"proposed  to  combat  the  collapse  stage**  of  cholera  "by  means  of  intra- 
venous injections."  He  also  gave  the  following  analysis  of  the  blood: 
"(1)  A  material  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  blood  of  the  cholera 
patient,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  ranging  from  1041  to  1054; 
(2)  a  notable  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  soluble  salts,  amounting,  as 
far  as  regards  the  serum,  to  a  mean  lv«s  of  one-third  of  those  sub- 
stances; (3)  that  the  solid  constituents  of  the  crassamentum,  including 
its  salts,  retained  their  normal  proportions,  wanting  merely  water  to 
restore  it  to  the  normal  state;  and  (4)  that  the  dejections  were  alkaline 
and  albuminous,  and  contained  the  water  and  soluble  salts  in  which 
the  serum  of  the  blood  was  deficient."  Latta,  of  Edinburgh,  inspired  by 
these  conclusions,  "was  the  first  to  practice  intravenous  injection  in 
the  collapse  stage  of  cholera."  His  object,  however,  adds  Dr.  Cox,  "was 
not  to  supply  oxygen  to  the  blood,  but  to  replace  the  salines  and  water 
lost  from  it  by  the  purging  and  vomiting.*'  In  some  of  the  moribund 
cases  even,  detailed,  the  results  might  aptly  be  termed  resuscitations. 
The  highest  authorities,  Cantani,  Hayem,  Huchard,  Dehio,  Neumann  and 
others,  have  urged  the  great  value  of  saline  solution.  Hager,**  after 
using  it  in  967  cases  in  Hamburg,  was  led  to  regard  it  as  the  only 
remedy  of  value  during  the  algid  stage.  Heyse*'  likewise  found  intra- 
venous injections  alone  to  give  good  results.  Gagen-Tom,**  after  using 
intravenous  injections  of  saline  solution  in  209  cases  with  a  mortality 
of  only  15  per  cent.,  concludes  that  "the  injections  should  be  given  as 
early  as  possible;  during  the  stage  of  reaction,  they  are  of  but  little 
use. 

Other  remedies  are  capable  of  exciting  the  adrenal  system 
during  the  acute  stage — those  enumerated  under  the  next  head- 
ing— but  none  can  be  said  to  fulfill  the  object  as  perfectly  as 
mercury  and  thyroid  gland. 

Prophylaxis. — The  vulnerability  to  Asiatic  cholera  depends, 
in  the  light  of  my  views,  upon  the  efliciency  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem.* As  this  may  be  raised  by  a  number  of  drugs  which,  by 
exciting  the  test-organ  and  through  it  the  ad reno- thyroid  center, 
increase  markedly  the  blood's  asset  in  auto-antitoxin,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  immunize  ourselves  during  an 
epidemic*  Tht^roid  gland  is  the  most  active  adrenal  stimu- 
lant of  all,  and  adds  opsonin  to  the  blood;  it   is,  therefore. 


^  Author' n  conclusion. 

**R.  H.  Cox:     China  Med.  Missionary  Jour.,  June,  1897. 

<•  Hager:     Deut.   med.   Zeltung,   Jan.    4,   1894. 

"  Htysf  •.     Deut.   med.   Worh..   Bd.   xvlll,   S.   1074.   1892. 

«BGageu-Toru:     Med.  Obosreuie,  No.  3,  1896. 
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dearty  indicated.^  JoiKfie  and  the  iodides  are  nearly  as  effi- 
cient ;*  eoeoiM  is  a  powerful  adrenal  stunulant^*  bnt  the  dang» 
of  tiie  cocaine  habit  most  not  be  overlooked ;  belladonna  is  like- 
wtte  an  adroial  atimnlant,*  but  its  action  on  vision  precludes  its 
use  in  sufficiently  4arge  quantities  to  afford  protection.  Siryck' 
nine  is  less  effective  than  either  of  the  above^  though  valuable 
for  continuous  use,  especially  with  qtdnine  hydrocMoraie* — 
but  not  in  large  doses  as  to  the  latter,  since  Ihe  leucocytes  must 
not  be  endangered. 

Alcohol,  which  deoxidizes  the  blood,  and  heavy»  smoking 
(nicotine  being  a  powerful  adrenal  depressant)  should  be  avoided 
during  a  diolera  epidemic,*  but  coffee  is  beneficial,  being,  like 
stiychnine  and  adrenal  extract,  a  vasomotor  stimulant.* 

CHOLERA  MORBUa 

Sykoktxb — Cholera  Nostras;  Sporadic  Cholera. 

IDjitaMm* — Ghdera  nostras,  a  sporadic  non-infectious  dis- 
ease resembling  greatly  Asiatic  cholera,  though  seldom  fatal,  is 
due  to  marked  depression  of  the  adrenal  vasomotor  and  sym- 
pathetio  centers  by  certain  poisons  derived  from  decomposing 
foodS)  shell-fiflh,  etc,  and  the  toxins  or  endotoxins  of  certain 
bacteria,  some  of  which  present  the  characteristics  of  Koch's 
comma  bacillus.** 

Symptoms. — The  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly,  the 
earliest  symptoms  being,  as  a  rule,  slight  faintness,  fleeting 
griping  abdominal  pain  and  nausea.  These  s\Tnptoms  gradually 
grow  more  intense,  and  are  finally  replaced  by  severe  cramps  in 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  the  extremities,  with  purging 
and  vomiting,  and  marked  tendency  to  fainting.  The  body  and 
particularly  the  face  become  very  cold  and  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  and  the  surface  temperature  may  be  reduced  several  de- 
grees. There  is  extreme  pallor,  and  sometimes  cyanosis,  the 
eyes  being  sunken  and  dull.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak, 
and  in  severe  cases  may  be  irregular.  The  patient  experiences 
a  sensation  of  extreme  illness  and  prostration;  his  sufferings 
are  indeed  very  acute. 

At  first  the  vomited  material  is  composed  of  what  aliments 
may  have  remained  in  the  stomach,  but  soon  it  becomes  viscid 


*  Author'8  eoncliuUm. 
••Anthor'a  deflnitUm, 
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and  bile-like,  then  clear  and  serous.  The  stools  also  at  first 
contain  normal,  though  dilute,  excrementitious  products,  but 
they  finally  become  watery  and  may,  in  severe  cases,  present  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  rice-water  discharges  of  Asiatic  chol- 
era. The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  may  even  be  absent,  though 
the  patient  suffers  from  intense  thirst.  This  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  salivary  secretion  is  likewise  reduced. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  witnessed,  these  symptoms  last 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  then  gradually  subside,  leav- 
ing the  patient  weak  and  pale  for  a  few  days.  It  seldom  proves 
fatal,  except  in  very  young,  old,  or  debilitated  subjects. 

The  choleraic  diarrhoea  observed  in  Europe  and  Asia  includes  all 
the  above  phenomena,  but  they  come  on  slowly  and  persist  several  davs 
or  even  weeks,  collapse  occurring  in  some  instances  m  from  four  to  six 
days.  An  attack  of  cholera  morbus  may  be  unattended  by  pain,  as 
shown  by  a  severe  case  reported  by  G.  O.  Speer.* 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — Cholera  morbus  is  usually 
caused  by  poisons,  bacterial  toxins  or  endotoxins,  including  that 
of  the  comma  bacillus,  ptomaines  or  leucomains,  which  are  in- 
gested with  beverages  or  decomposed  foods,  especially  shell-fish 
and  cheese,  etc.,  and  which  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions  and 
the  digestive  leucocytes  fail  to  convert  into  benign  assimilable 
end-products.  Once  in  the  blood  they  depress  markedly  the 
functions  of  the  test-organ,  Le.,  of  the  adrenal  system,  and  those 
of  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers.*  As  a  result  there 
is  general  relaxation  of  the  vessels  throughout  the  body  and 
retrocession  and  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  deeper  arte- 
ries, especially  those  of  the  great  splanchnic  area.  The  arte- 
rioles being  simultaneously  relaxed  through  the  paresis  of  the 
sympathetic  center,  the  glandular  elements  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  flooded  with  blood-serum,  the  source 
of  the  fluids  which  constitute  their  secretions.*  Hence  the 
profuse  sweating,  vomiting,  purging  and  the  copious  serous  dis- 
charge.* 

At  first  there  is  considerable  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucosa.  The  intestinal  hyperflemia  witnessed,  however,  is  not  due  to 
this  enteritis,  as  text-books  teach,  but  to  relaxation  of  the  vascular 
elements.  Rubino"  states  that  "the  essential  pathological  conditions 
involved  are  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  a  general  impairment  of  the  tonicity  of  tissues 

*  Author'8  concluMon. 

^O.  O.  Speer:    Amer.  Medicine,  Oct.  25.  1902. 

••  Rubino:    Sajous's  "Analyt.  Cyclo.  of  Pract  Med./'  vol.  li,  p.  242,  1898. 
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Mrith  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  so  decided  an  imi 
of  the  vasomotor  nervous  influence  over  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
branes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  to  allow  copious  exudation  ol 
the  serous  elements  of  the  blood."  The  morbid  sensitiveness  to  whiek 
he  refers  is,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  the  result  of  a  temporary  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer's  adrenal  system  to  adequately  protect  him. 
Excessively  warm  weather,  fatigue,  cold  and  damp,  etc.,  are  all  condi- 
tions which  debilitate  the  organism  and  thus  predispose  it  to  cholera 
morbus  if  one  of  the  pathogenic  elements  happens  to  be  ingested.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  poison  will 
not  prove  pathogenic  to  a  normal  subject.  Many  such  cases  are  wit- 
nessed. 

In  some  cases,  irrespective  of  any  Asiati"  cholera  epidemic,  germa 
very  similar  to  Koch's  comma  bacillus  are  found  in  the  evacuatioiis. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  by  Finkler  and  Prior,  and  Gilbert 
and  Girode."  Talamon*^  found,  in  fact,  the  typical  bacillus,  and  held 
that  **cholera  nostras  and  cholera  Asiatica  were  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease." Deaths  from  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  by  Style," 
Hobbs**  and  others. 

Treatment. — Opium  almost  fulfills  the  role  of  a  specific  in 
this  disease,  owing  to  its  stimulating  action  on  the  sympathetic 
center.*  All  the  peripheral  arterioles  being  soon  restored  to 
their  normal  caliber,  the  serous  effusion  ceases,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  being  raised  by  the  restitution  of  the  normal  resistance 
to  the  blood-stream,  all  the  nerve-centers,  general  and  sub- 
sidiary, receive  more  blood  and  resume  their  normal  functions.* 
To  obtain  this  effect,  not  less  than  i/i  grain  (0.016  gm.)  of 
morphine  should  be  administered  hypodermically  in  an  adult 
The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  paregoric,  two  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  a  half  tumblerful  of  water,  is  also  very  efficient. 
These  doses  should  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Atropine  has  been 
found  of  special  value  in  severe  cases  in  Vioo-^rain  (0.000.54 
gm.)  doses.  It  is,  like  morphine,  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
sympathetic  center,*  and  may  be  given  simultaneously.  Calo- 
mel, owing  to  the  energy  with  which  it  stimulates  the  adrenal 
center,  promptly  restores  the  patient  to  his  normal  condition 
when  given  in  V^t^-grain  (0.0065  gm.)  doses  every  hour  three 
or  four  times. 

Atropine  was  recommended  by  Hiieppe"  for  cases  in  which  the 
signs  of  intoxication  are  severe.  Waugh"*  states  that  s\Tnptoms  of 
cholera  morbus  subside  promptly  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of  Vij4 
grain   (0.00049  gm.)   of  atropine,  repeated  if  necessary.     He  also  found 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 

^^  Gilbert  and  Glrode:    Le  buU.  m#d.,  vol.  v,  p.  119,  1891. 

■^Talamon:  La  m6d.  moderne,  vol.  iit.  p.  543,  1892. 
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V«  gnun  (0.0033  gm.)  of  calomel  every  fifteen  minutes  very  efiicient. 
Most  authors  recommend  hot  aromatics,  ginger,  capsicum,  etc.  Others 
mention  nitroglycerin  among  the  agents  tried — in  vain,  of  course.  That 
mil  drugs  capable  of  still  further  increasing  the  vasodilation '  should  be 
avoided  is  self-evident. 

In  severe  cases  the  great  loss  of  fluids  causes  the  blood  to 
become  viscid,  and  to  lose  much  of  its  plasmatic  saline  constit- 
uents ;  its  osmotic  properties  are  therefore  greatly  impaired,  and 
life  is  endangered.  Intravenous  injections  of  saline  solution 
met  promptly  under  these  conditions ;  three  to  four  pints — each 
pint  containing  one  teaspoonful  of  common  salt — ^may  be  in- 
jected at  a  sitting. 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this  measure 
actually  saved  life.  In  a  case  reported  by  John  Callan*^  all  the  standard 
remedies,  including  morphine  and  belladonna,  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
When  the  patient  had  about  become  pulseless  and  his  temperature  had 
faHen  to  95.5"*  F.  (SS.S*"  C),  three  pints  of  saline  solution  at  106*>  F. 
(41.1**  C.)  were  injected  into  the  median  cephalic  vein.  Consciousness 
letiumed  before  the  third  pint  had  been  used,  and  the  pulse  was  soon 
beating  normally. 

CHOLERA    INFANTUM. 

Synonyms. — Infantile  Cholera;  Acute  Catarrhal  Enteritis. 

Definition. — Cholera  infantum,  a  comparatively  rare  form 
of  infantile  diarrhcea  which  symptomatically  closely  resemhles 
Asiatic  cholera,  is  due  to  paresis  of  the  adrenal,  vasomotor,  and 
sympathetic  centers  by  various  kinds  of  poisons,  especially  those 
ingested  with  or  formed  in  milk.  It  is  usually  met  with  in 
hand-fed  infants.* 

Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  restlessness  and  perhaps  a 
slight  diarrhcea  with  some  abdominal  pain,  the  child  begins  to 
vomit  and  purge  with  steadily  increasing  frequency.  The  tem- 
perature rises,  but  in  the  rectum  only,  where  it  may  ultimately 
reach  105**  F.  (40.5®  C),  the  skin  being  cold  and  clammy — ^a 
condition  recalling  the  algid  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  pulse 
is  weak  and  rapid ;  the  respiration  is  irregular  or  of  the  Cheyne- 
Stokes  type.  The  infant  fairly  fades  away,  its  weight  and 
atrength  decreasing  rapidly  and  its  fontanelles  becoming  deeply 
depressed.  It  is  at  first  very  pale,  then  grayish,  the  eyes  being 
sunken  and  encircled  with  black  rings.  Restlessness  is  marked, 
a  fact  due  to  abdominal  and  muscular  cramps,  the  abdomen 


•  Author'9  definition. 

**  John  Callan:  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1896. 
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being  rotracttd  nni.1  tiic  limbs  in  mme  caaet  being  drawn  up 
Eniddctity,  then  violently  extended,  Conrukions  luay  occvr,  the 
head  l>f)Ng  rctnicted.  Tliiret  is  extreme — a  symptom  agprvvaled 
in  Buino  CA»M  tiy  the  fnct  that  all  focxls  and  liquids  are  vomited. 
The  urine  ie  Hcanty  and  eomotimes  supproesed.  Jn  anme  rasei 
there  \»  marked  apathy,  and  thi-  patient  lies  in  a  semi-oomatoee 
offlidition;  the  pitpiU  are  iine<iual  and  sluggish.  The  material 
vomited  is  at  firvt  coniposMl  of  ttili'-stained  mucus,  but  it  soon 
becomes  serous;  the  fiwt  etoola  are  usually  fEscal,  then  perbapn 
grcenidh,  but  finally  they  also  bt'come  serona  and  exceedingly 
copious  and  exhausting. 

Collapse  may  occur  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  couple  of  day?. 
The  decline  is  marked  hy  gradual  cessation  of  the  acute  symp- 
toms  and  loworinft  of  the  temperature.  As  the  end  is  approach- 
ing, howi-viT,  the  latter  mny  become  very  high — 107°  to  1U8'  F. 
{41.fi'*  in  4i*.t;°  <'.)^(ind  convulsiona  may  supervene,  the  child 
tiiea  iKpung  iatoicrtbal  coma. 

Altbon^  Hie  morttUfy  of  dultnitifnitiim  ii  rmj  largt, 
th«  progiUMis  ii  not  altvgetlrar  hqMlMl.  Tba  IHiSm  tomj  tan 
ixaiag  ttie  fliit  iwmtjf-Saai  jboorm  ^'fbft  i^fvagbam  gnioMlOj 
diM^Muing.  Beli^Ki  4n  not  nwianimoQ,  ^nrarer,  and  oob- 
Ttleaeence  is  ilcnr. 

Vatliogenetia  and  Pathology.— Cholera  infantum  is  due  to 
intoxication  by  various  kinds  of  poisons,  bacterial  toxins  and 
endotoxins,  ptomains,  leucomains,  tyrotoxin,  etc.,  ingested  with, 
or  derived  from,  food-stufts.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  hand-fed 
infants,  and  when  observed  in  nurslings,  is  the  result  of  a  toxic 
condition  of  the  milk  due  to  indisposition  of  the  nurse.  The 
majority  of  cases  occur  during  hot  weather,  when  foods,  includ- 
ing milk,  are  most  apt  to  undergo  putrefactive  changes  leading 
to  the  formation  of  poisons,  or  to  become  contaminated  by  dust, 
bacteria,  flies,  etc.  The  gastro-intestinal  juices  of  infanta  being 
deficient  in  auto-antitoxin* — since  the  mother's  milk  is  nor- 
mally aseptic  and  provides  her  nursling  with  the  auto-antitoxin 
its  intestines  and  body  require* — the  intestinal  poisons  are 
absorbed. 

Once  in  the  blood,  the  poisons  provoke,  as  in  cholera  mo^ 
bus  of  adults,  paresis  of  the  test^rgan  and  of  the  i 
and  sympathetic  centers.* 
■  iuthcT'i  amctiuUm, 
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General  vasodilation  being  thus  produced,  the  blood  re- 
cedes from  the  surface  to  the  great  central  vessels,  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  being  practically  depleted.*  Hence  the  high  rectal 
temperature  and  the  simultaneous  coolness  of  the  surface,  which 
later  assumes  the  algidity  of  the  corresponding  period  of  Asiatic 
cholera.*  This  symptom  is  aggravated  by  the  lowered  oxygena- 
tion which  the  paresis  of  the  adrenal  center  entails.* 

The  gastro-intestinal  flux,  the  most  striking  symptom  of  the 
disease,  is  due  to  the  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  center,  i.e.,  to 
the  resulting  dilation  of  the  arterioles  they  govern.*  The 
gastro-intestinal  capillaries  being  engorged,  the  blood-serum 
escapes  in  large  quantities  through  the  mucosa  and  is  voided  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  has  accumulated  in  the  stomach  or 
intestine.    Hence  the  serous  character  of  the  stools. 

The  terminal  convulsions  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
waste-products  in  the  blood,  owing  to  the  lowered  oxygenation.* 
It  denotes  resumption  of  the  adrenal  functions,  to  such  a  degree 
som.etimes,  that  the  excessive  temperature  referred  to,  105**  to 
108**  F.  (40.5**  to  42.2^  C),  is  brought  about.*  This  would 
prove  a  life-saving  readtion  were  it  not  for  another  pathological 
condition,  viz.,  the  viscid  condition  of  the  blood  caused  by  the 
loss  of  serum  and  of  the  salts  it  contains.  Its  osmotic  proper- 
ties being  greatly  impaired,  it  can  no  longer  penetrate  the  capil- 
lary walls  to  bathe  the  cellular  elements  and  sustain  life.* 

Many  pediatrists  and  bacteriologists  have  closely  studied  the  bac- 
teriology of  cboleta  infantum,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  specific  bacterium.  That 
various  microiirganisms  may,  either  through  their  toxins  or  the  decom- 
position they  promote  in  the  ingesta  and  other  factors  enumerated  in 
the  text,  cause  the  disease,  is  generally  recognized.  As  stated  by 
Blackader,"  "there  are  very  few  changes  found  after  death  either  in  the 
intestinal  canal  or  in  any  of  the  organs" — a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  relegates  us  to  the  nervous  system.  Indeed, 
the  same  author  says  in  this  connection:  "The  earlier  symptoms  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  some  toxin  upon 
the  heart,  nerve-centers  and  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  intestines,  while 
many  of  the  later  symptoms  must  be  referred  to  the  great  abstraction 
of  serous  fluid  from'  the  body."  While  this  explains  nothing,  it  points 
to  the  nervous  system  as  an  initial  factor  in  the  morbid  process.  Again, 
Tyson"*  writes:  "The  temperature  should  be  taken  in  the  rectum,  as 
that  of  the  axilla  may  be  misleading.  Indeed,  the  skin  sometimes  feels 
cool  when  the  internal  temperature  is  high."  In  the  light  of  my  views 
the  axillary  temperature  does  not  mislead:    it  points  to  the  actual  con- 

•  Author' 9  conclusion. 

»  Blackader:    Sajous's  "Analyt.  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,"  vol.  11,  p.  235,  188& 

""Tyson:    Loc.  cit.,  ttaini  edition,  p.  390,  1903. 
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Tnatment. — The  moaBurea  indicated  in  this  disease  depend 
upon  tiie  progress  it  has  made  when  the  infant  is  first  seen. 
Fowerfol  adrenal  stimulants  are  required  when  the  case  is  seen 
Mfly;  if  seen  late,  the  first  indication  is  to  restore  the  blood 
to  ifa  norma)  fluidity,  and  then  to  use  adrenal  stimulontB.* 

If  the  child  is  seen  before  the  rice-water  stools  and  algidity 
have  begun,  and  the  stools  are  stilt  fscal  or  greenish  and  add, 
cofomd  Is  required,  '4  grain  (O.OIG  ffn.)  being  administered 
erery  twenty  minutes  until  tlie  stools  assume  a  better  aspect — 
which  they  nstially  do  after  five  or  six  doses  have  been  taken. 
Thia  agent  not  only  rids  the  intestines  of  toxic  substances,  but 
it  Btimulatea  powerfully  the  adrenal  center.  By  thus  causing  an 
■OCODSiilation  of  Suto-antitoxin  in  the  blood,  it  promotes  cataho- 
ligDj  of  tlie  poison,  especially  in  the  liver.  Moreover,  a  cardinal 
feature  of  tlie  curative  process  is  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
aoto^Btitaxin  raises  the  tone  of  the  vessels  and  the  genera! 
blood-psessure  by  penetrating  the  muscular  layer  of  tlie  veasels. 
Calomel  is  endowed,  therefore,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  cura- 
tiTO  ^ent.  provided  it  is  used  with  adequate  energy,* 

Btfwriiig  to  the  grpat  mnrtalilv  nf  cliolcrn  infantum  as  [rfvcn  by 
most  competebt  authorftiea,  Rotch,  Bolt  and  Jambi,  via.,  two-thfrda  of 
ail  caseB  treated,  W.  H.  Wallace"  stateB  that,  inepired  tiy  my  tmits  sa 
given  in  the  first  volume"  in  respect  to  this  disease,  he  had  reBorted  to 
active  stimulation  which  included  calomel,  Vi  grain  {0,016  gm.),  every 
half-hour  until  «igni  of  bile  appeared  in  ttte  stools,  and  had  been  able  to 

'  '  '  '  ■  Stengel*  gives  '/,  grain  (0.008  gm.)  everjr  four 
"  ,dequate.     Taylor  and  Well^ 


hours,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  dose  adequate.  Taylor  and  Well^ 
recommend  '/«  to  Vm  grain  (0.0016  to  0.002  gm.)  even  fifteen  inuintea 
until  two  or  three  grains  (0.13  or  0.2  gm.)  have  been  a<uninistered. 

Contrary  to  what  ia  taught  in  text-books,  the  so-called 
"hyperpyrexia"  should  not  be  combated.*  The  high  tempera- 
ture being  central  only  and  due  to  the  accnmalation  of  blood  in 
the  deeper  veesels,  especially  the  splanchnic  area,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  by 
measures  which  promote  cutsneons  hyperemia:*  by  rubbing 
with  warm  flannel ;  warm  baths — beginning  with  98.6°  F.  (37' 
C),  the  normal  temperature,  and  raising  it  gradually  to  105°  P. 

•  Aulkor'i  conclurton.  _ 

"WsUace;    Va.  Med.  8»m1-mi>nthlr.  July  t!,  UM. 

n  c;.  Yo!.  I,  pp.  n  ond  773.  _     

••Stenael:    No.  CarDllns  Met.  Jour.,  Apr,  tO,  UN. 

"Taylor  ana  WeUe:    "Dla.  at  Children,"  p.  MG,  IMfc 
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(41.2®  C.) ;  hot-water  bottles,  etc.,  the  very  measures  indicated 
in  the  corresponding  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Although  various  authors  compare  the  frigidity  of  the  surface  in 
cholera  infantum  to  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  they  recommend  cold 
baths  in  the  former  and  hot  bottles  in  the  latter.  Cold  baths  might 
prove  of  service  by  promoting  the  formation  of  waste-products  and, 
through  these,  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  center;  but  the  paucity  of 
blood  in  the  skin  to  which  the  frigidity  L»  due  defeats  this  action  and 
annuls  the  value  of  the  remedy.  Itoeder**  recommends  a  warm  mustard 
bath,  followed  by  rubbing  and  placing  of  the  child  in  a  warm  bed,  "every 
effort  being  made  to  sustain  the  body  warmth." 

As  soon  as  the  intestines  are  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the 
calomel,  flushing  of  the  colon  is  indicated,  using  lukewarm  nor" 
tnal  saline  solution,  one  pint  (500  gm.).  Simultaneously  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution,  2l^  drachms  (10  gm.),  should  be  in- 
jected hypodermically — repeatedly  in  severe  cases.  The  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin  being  reduced,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
blood,  the  child  hardly  feels  the  prick  of  the  needle.  When  de- 
hydration by  copious  and  repeated  serous  stools  is  present,  large 
quantities,  6  to  8  ounces  (180  to  250  gm.),  should  be  injected 
subcutaneously. 

As  stated  by  Stengel,"  flushing  of  the  colon  and  tepid  baths  will 
cause  the  symptoms  to  abate.  Epstein**  observed  prompt  improvement 
and  rapid  recovery  in  apparently  hopeless  cases  by  means  of  smaU 
doses  of   saline   solution   injected   subcutaneously.     Loin*^   injected    14 


drachms  (56  gm.)  nieht  and  morning  in  infants  from  three  weeks  to 
six  months  old,  and  found  it  effective  after  every  other  measure  had 
failed.  Many  other  reports  of  this  kind  are  available.  Blackader**  states 
that  8  ounces  (236  gm.)  or  more,  injected  at  once  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  the  thigh,  abdomen  or  buttock,  repeated  twice  daily  if  neces- 
sary, usually  causes  marked  improvement  of  all  symptoms. 

When  the  case  is  seen  after  the  serous  stools  have  started, 
agents  which  stimulate  the  sympathetic  center  are  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  measures,  to  reduce  the  caliber  of  the 
arterioles  which  this  system  governs.*  Morphine  is  an  active 
agent  of  this  kind  (especially  after  the  osmotic  properties  of 
the  blood  have  been  restored  by  the  use  of  saline  solution  in 
small  or  large  doses)  when  given  hypodermically  in  Vioo-&rain 
(0.00065  gm.)  doses  for  a  one-year-old  child.  Or,  one  or  more 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  in  an  enema,  ac- 


*  Author* 9  conclusion. 

**  Roeder:    Die  Theraple  der  Oegenwart,  June,  1904. 

**  Stengel:    Loc.  cit. 

*•  Epstein:    Cited  by  H.  F.  Thompson:    Med.  News,  Apr.  25.  1903. 

•'Loin:    Semaine  m6d. ;    Brit.  Med.  Jour..  Nov.  20.  1897. 

••Blackader:    Sajous's  "Analyt.  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.."  vol.  il.  p.  238.  1898. 
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oordiiig  to  age.  jKropifi^  is  another  Valtiablo  BgatA  of  this  knid, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  ealei  iixc  infants,  V^q  gtatn  to  Vm«  Siv& 
(0.00013  gta.  to  0.00026  gm.),  according  to  agc^  being  wdl 
borne  snbcutaneonsly.  By  angmoiti^  the  pr<q)dling  powei^  of 
the  arterioles,  it  drives  blood  into  the  peripheral  capillaries,  thus 
connteracting  the  hypothermia^* 

As  eBtphaaifled  hy  Botter»**  opium  slioiild  ne^mr  he  fjtnm  ^tfbok  te 
HaobBTgM  ure  green,  sUmy  or  offoielve*  Jaootii**  m^ommemiB  tie  wum 
enemata  oontainiiig  some  akohxri  and  one  or  more  drops  of  Iswimwim 
The  use  of  atropine  has  been  recommended  by  many  raiable  ohsenrera, 
Sterretl^  states  tl»t  nnder  the  iaflnelioe  ^  Vi*  graia^  <eMQii  gn.) 
in  water,  one  suoh  granule  being  s^ven  for  each  year  of- 1^  child's  tm, 
dvery  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  **ttke  vmniting  usualhr  eeasifis,  Um  tSm 
beoomes  warm  and  the  ^rculatkm  equalised."  Oarefoflty  dosed  graanksii 
sneh  as  those  of  the  Abbott  Company,  should  be  used,  to  afoid  nalowanl 
eifeets. 

INFANTILE  DIARRHOEA. 

Stnonyics. — Summer  DiarrJuBa;  Acute  QMro^enUinHk; 
Difepepiic  DiarrhoBa. 

Safinitloii. — ^Infantile  dianfacea — a  disease  oaosed  in  moat 
instances  by  the  sabstitution  of  artificial  foods  for  breast  mS^ 
which)  owing  to  the  auto-antitoxin  it  contains,  protects  the^nunh 
ling  against  infection — is  due  to  ezcessiTe  irritation  of  the  in^^ 
testinal  mucosa  by  toxic  substances,  especially  the  toxins  of  hei^ 
teria  ingested  with  cow^s  milk.** 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  If  the  small  intestine  is  involved  alone, 
the  symptoms  of  acute  dyspeptic  enteritis  prevail.  The  first  of 
these,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  are  restlessness,  peevishness,  and 
a  slight  fever,  attended  perhaps  with  slight  dolie,  looseness  of 
the  bowels  and  nausea.  These  phenomena  gradually  become 
more  severe  until  vomiting  and  purging  occur.  The  stools, 
which  at  first  may  have  contained  undigested  food  detritus,  are 
now  and  then  offensive,  green  or  greenish-yellow  or  brown.  The 
temperature  rises,  reaching  sometimes  104°  F.  (40®  C),  the 
pulse  being  rapid  and  feeble.  As  the  stools  become  more  fre- 
quent, emaciation  progresses  rapidly,  the  child's  aspect  changing 
greatly  within  a  few  days.     In  some  cases  the  onset  is  more 


•  Author' 8  conclusion. 

••  Author's  definition. 

••Potter:    Annals  of  Gynec.  and  Ped.,  Apr.,  1898. 

w  Jacobi :    Pediatrics.  July  1,  1896. 

^  Sterrett:    Annals  of  Gynec.  and  Ped..  Aug..  1904. 
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sudden,  all  the  symptoms  enumerated  coming  on  in  rapid  suc- 
cession from  the  first,  including  the  high  fever,  but  excepting 
the  purging.  As  the  latter  appears  the  temperature  may  recede 
one  or  more  degrees.  In  this  class  of  cases  nervous  phenomena 
are  apt  to  prevail,  i.e.,  marked  restlessness,  delirium  and  even 
convulsions.  Prostration  increases  as  the  disease  progresses 
until  slight  cyanosis,  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  child's  suffering  indicate  impending  death. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  is  located  chiefly  in  the 
ileum  and  colon,  constituting  acute  entero-colUis,  the  earliest 
symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  condi- 
tion, but  they  come  on  abruptly  and  are  supplemented  by  others 
which  point  directly  to  the  large  intestine  as  their  source.  Thus, 
while  early  vomiting  is  marked  when  the  small  intestine  is  alone 
involved,  it  is  much  less  severe  when  the  lesions  are  mainly 
located  in  the  colon;  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  be  tense,  swollen 
and  tender  along  the  course  of  the  colon.  Various  symptoms 
that  recall  dysentery  also  appear,  i.e.,  considerable  mucus  and 
more  or  less  blood  in  the  stools,  straining,  pain  and  sometimes 
intestinal  prolaf)8e  during  defecation.  The  stools  are  not  copious 
as  in  dyspeptic  enteritis,  but  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  green, 
though  sometimes  brown.  In  rare  cases  shreds  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane are  also  passed.  The  prostration  and  nervous  phenomena 
observed  in  dyspeptic  enteritis  may  also  occur,  but  ulceration  of 
Peyer's  patches  and  other  intestinal  glands  causes  these  cases 
often  to  assume  a  typhoid  type.  Wasting  progresses  rapidly 
and  the  infant  is  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton  when,  as  usually 
happens,  the  case  lasts  five  or  six  we<^ks. 

The  chances  of  recovery  depend  greatly  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  the  infant  and  its  condition.  Among  the  well-to-do  the 
prognosis  is  far  more  favorable  than  among  the  poor,  owing  to 
the  unsanitary  surroundings  of  the  latter,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  their  children  are  often  puny  and  ill-fed. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — The  one  great  cause  of  in- 
fantile diarrhopa,  of  the  millions  of  lives  it  has  cost,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  infants  it  is  killing  each  year,  is  the  substitution  of 
artificial  foods  of  an/y  kind,  including  cow's  milk  supposedly  ad- 
justed to  the  physiological  needs  of  the  human  organism,  for 
Nature's  own  food,  the  mother's  milJc,  or  failing  it,  breast'Tnilk. 
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TdtlflC  in  this  ronnection  are  the  fotlowing  lines  by  so  lew  la 
anthoii^  thnii  Jairohh"  "AniongBt  Oiose  who  believe  in  thr  omjupo- 
ttBM  of  dlFinicnl  formuloe,  there  prcvsila  the  opinioD  that  a  balif  de- 
rived of  mother's  milk  ma;  jiut  as  resdily  be  brought  up  on  ont't 
milk;  thftt  is  enjjilj'  dinproved.  In  Berlin  they  found  anuingst  the  cmcg'- 
mHk-hd  bkliii^B  under  a  year,  the  mortality  tvaa  nix  time*  as  grest  la 
aXBongtt  brpasl-Smi  infants.  Our  own  great  citiea  gave  us  Mmilar,  or 
•li^^Uy  Bmnllpr,  iiroportiona,  until  tlie  excessive  mortality  of  the  very 

Ow«s  somewhat  redueed  by  the  care  bestow^  on  the  milk  inlro- 
Into  both  our  palaces  and  tenements.  Milk  was  esarain^  for 
baeterlB,  eltanliness  and  chemical  reaction.  It  was  Bterilised,  pesteaT 
iied,  modtfinl.  nioled,  but  no  cow'b  milk  -was  ever  iind«T  the  laws  o( 
Natiutt  chati^d  into  himian  milk,  and  with  better  milk  than  the  eitj 
of  New  York  ever  had.  its  infant  mortality  was  greater  tbis  summei 
[IflM]  thali  it  hitd  been  in  many  years.  That  hundreds  of  tbousoudu 
ol  the  nmrlj'bijrn  and  mnall  infants'  perish  every  year  on  account  of  Uir? 
abtntM  of  their  natural  food,  is  a  faet  which  is  known  and  nhicli  ahould 


direotMn.  Emniett  Holt  found  that  of  1943  fatal  r 
ordm,  onh  3  per  cent,  had  been  breast-fed.  In  a  series  o(  TI8  fatal 
oaaM  of  inlnntilp  diarrhsa  in  Liverpool,  stTidied  by  Jones,"  the  propor- 
tloD  of  br««st-fHi  infants  was  nearly  as  low,  i.e.,  4.2  per  eent.  He  states 
tluit  In  Hvnich  the  general  mortality  among  breast-fed  infants  is  U 
per  Mstq  Khiie  in  artificially- fed  infants  it  is  85  per  c«it.  J.  Lewii 
Smith  MT*   thai   at   Lyons,  where   foundling    (a  class  of   infaDti>,  the 

K rente  m  which  are  often  aleoholios,  ^-philitics.  etc.)  are  wet-nursed. 
1  mortality  is  337  per  thousand,  wliereas  at  Aix,  also  a  provincial 
tity,  where  they  are  fed  artificially,  it  is  8C  per  cent.  In  New  York  it 
reached  neariy  100  per  etnt  until  wet-nuntes  werp  provided-  Winters" 
■tatei  tlMt  "durine  the  sieRe  of  Paris  {1870-71 ),  while  the  general  mor- 
tality woa  iloiihlvd  that  of  infntit'*  was  lowered  40  per  cent,  owing  to 
mothers  belit^  Jrivtu  to  nui^kli.  thtir  infuntHl"  "In  my  own  experience," 
writes  Holt,  "fatal  cases  of  diarrbceal  diseases  in  nursing  inianta  an 
extremely  rare." 

The  enonnouB  mortality  Id  artificially-fed  infants  is  dne  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  artificial  foods,  including  cow's  milk, 
even  when  obtained  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and 
accurately  adjusted  as  to  proteids,  carbohydrateg,  inorgmnic  salts, 
etc.,  to  the  composition  of  human  milk,  supply  the  infant  with 
bactericidal  and  antitoxic  constituents  that  breast-milk  contains, 
I.e.,  the  lacteal  auto-antitoxin.*  This  immuDizing  substance 
serves  not  only  to  prevent  infection  of  the  infanfa  alimmtary 
canal,  but  it  penetrates  into  its  blood  to  afford  protection  against 
infections  of  all  kinds." 

Ehrlich'™  showed  that  milk  was  rich  in  antitoxin,  though  leai  so 
than  blood,  as  he  aubsequently  found  with  WassermanD.'*    As  atated  by 

•  Author't  conrluilon. 
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Metchnikoif,  "the  chemical  comiMmition  of  antituxin  is  unknown."  That 
the  niilk*8  antitoxin  is  similar  to  that  in  the  blood,  i.c.  of  auto-anti- 
toxin, is  demonstrated  by  the  preM5ni*e  of  the  three  oonHtituents  of  the 
latter.  The  preflence  of  adrenoxidaae  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Babcock 
and  Russell,"  Dupouy,™  Raudnitz,"  Arnold,*"  Neumann  Wender^  and 
others  have  all  found  an  oxidase  in  milk  which  colored  guaiac  blue. 
The  last-named  investigator  also  found  that  milk  contained  a  proteo- 
lytic enzyme  which  he  refers  to  as  trypsin  or  giilactase.  Spolverini"' 
found  both  trypsin  and  pepsin,  and  hist  observation  was  confirmed  by 
Kob^court  and  Merklen*^  and  others.  We  have  seen  that  the  nucleo- 
proteid  was  also  present  as  a  constituent  of  fibrinogen.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  as  to  the  immunizing  agencies  being  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 
Van  de  Velde  and  J^ndstheer^  found  tliat  all  the  milk  ferments  were 
also  present  in  the  blood. 

The  bacteriolytic  property  of  the  blood,  according  to  the  Buchner 
school,  is  due  to  alexins  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  first  volume,  are 
similar  in  composition  to  antitoxin.  K.  Moro**^  found  that  the  serum 
of  breast-fed  infants  not  only  o(mtnine<l  more  alexins  than  artificially- 
fed  ones,  but  that  the  proportion  i'orrospoiulcd  with  that  of  the  alexins 
in  the  blood  of  the  maternal  placenta.  This  indicates  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  mother's  milk  to  supi)ly  the  infant*s  blood  with  anti- 
toxin, precisely  as  her  blood  di<l  her  foetus  in  utero.  This  was  empha- 
sized by  the  investigations  of  Ilall>an  and  Lands teiner,**  which  showed 
that  the  maternal  blood  was,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  foetus,  more 
potent  as  a  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  agent  and  as  an  immunizing 
serum;  and  moreover,  that  it  inhibited  more  actively  fermentative  proc- 
esses. MetchnikofT^  stat«*s  that  the  passage  of  the  antitoxin  ingested 
with  milk  into  the  suckling*s  blood,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  obser\'ations.  Welch,  in  his  Harvey  I-iCcture,  also  says:  "It  is  an 
important  function  of  the  mother  to  transfer  to  the  suckling  through 
her  milk  immunizing  Ijodies.  and  the  infant's  stomach  has  the  capacity, 
which  is  afterNvard  lost,  of  absorbing  these  substances  in  an  active  state. 
The  relative  richness  of  the  suckling's  blood  in  protective  anti-bodies, 
as  contrasted  with  the  artificially-fed  infant,  explains  the  greater  free- 
dom of  the  former  from  infectious  diseases." 

Although  cow's  milk  is  likewise  rich  in  auto-antitoxin,  the 
latter  begins  to  lose  its  activity  soon  after  milking,  because  its 
nucleo-protoid  combines  with  the  adrenoxidase,  thus  depriving 
the  immunizing  compound  of  its  two  activating  agents.*  The 
fluid  portion  of  the  milk  thus  becomes  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  blood-ifcrum,  an  excellent  culture  medium  for  bacteria. 
Hence  the  fact  that  in  a  few  hours,  especially  during  warm 
weather,  milk  is  often  foimd  to  contain  enormous  (piantitieg  of 

*  Avfh'rtr'M  ronrlwtion. 
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bacteria^  benign  and  pathogenic*  Pastemization  destroys  the 
majority  of  virulent  bacteria,  it  is  true,  but  it  also  destroys  the 
bacteriolytic  trypsin ;  boiling  is  still  more  efficacious  as  a  bac- 
tericidal agent,  but  it  destroys  both  the  trypsin  and  the  adrenoii- 
dase,  thus  annulling  the  immunizing  properties  of  the  milk.* 
Milk  sterilized  by  either  method,  though  seemingly  capable  of 
nourishing  the  infant,  fails,  therefore,  to  supply  its  blood  with 
the  antitoxin  required  to  protect  it  adequately,  and  it  is  vul- 
nerable to  infection  both  in  the  respiratory  tract  and  in  the 
alimentary  canal.* 

Trypsin  was  found  in  cow's  milk  by  Spolverini,"  Nob^eourt  and 
Merklen"*  and  others.  Gillet"*  found  cow^s  milk  rich  in  oxidase  (ad- 
renoxidase),  thus  confirming  the  observations  of  other  investigators. 
Indeed,  the  literature  of  the  subject  shows  that  young  mammals  are 
but  prototypes  of  the  infant  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  maternal 
milk.  While  Freudenreich*^  and  others  foimd,  for  instance,  that  cow's 
milk  when  fresh  destroyed  cholera,  typhoid  and  other  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, Metchnikoff,  referring  to  the  investigations  of  Ehrlich  and  Wasser- 
mann,"  states  that  "earlier  researches  had  shown  that  it  was  only  when 
mice  were  veiy  young  that  they  could  assimilate  antitoxins  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  while  adult  mice  acquired  no  immunity,  the  blood  show- 
ing no  increase  of  antitoxic  activity.''  This  clearly  points  to  the  need 
of  antitoxin  in  the  blood  of  young  mice  to  increase  its  antitoxic  activity. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  my  views,  it  is  probable  that  the  ferments 
in  maternal  milk  do  more  than  protect  the  offspring  against  infection. 
i.e.,  that  they  (wtually  take  part  in  its  cellular  metabolism,  its  very 
vital  process.  Thus,  while  Ehrlich  in  1900  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
human  milk  contained  ferments  which  made  it  superior  to  all  methods 
of  artificial  foedin*?,  Moro"  showed  by  careful  experiments  on  infants 
that  while  they  gained  in  weif|ht  constantly  upon  normal  breast  milk, 
when  the  latter  was  sterilized  by  heat,  thus  destroying  the  ferments,  the 
increase  in  weight  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  failure  of  Lunin's 
chemically  perfect  artificial  milk — in  which,  however,  the  ferments  were 
not  taken  into  account — thus  becomes  self-evident.  Referring  to  the 
fact  that  in  Lunin's  method  of  preparing  this  milk  the  unorganized  fer- 
ments were  destroyed,  L'esp6rance**  remarks,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
estimates  of  Jacobi :  "Tliis  fact  explains  why  sterilized  milk  and  other 
sterilized  foods  have  not  fulfilled  the  general  expectations  of  the  scien- 
tific world." 

Given  now  an  infant  fed  on  perfectly  "sterilized,  pasteurized,  modi- 
fied, cooled  cow's  milk."  what  have  we  at  best?  An  organism  vulner- 
able to  infection  not  only  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  by 
tray  of  the  lungs.  Hence  the  appalling  mortality  among  infants  not 
only  from  intestinal  disorders,  but  also  from  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases.  Suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that, 
in  a  series  of  237  cases  reported  by  various  observers  and  summarized 
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by  Holt,"  and  in  which  the  bacillus  dysenterise  of  Shiga  was  found,  26 
were  breast-fed — a  condition  which,  as  he  says,  practically  excludes  the 
pomibility  of  infection  through  milk.  The  only  other  channel  is  the 
respiratory  tract,  the  intestinal  irritation  being  caused  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bacillus  through  the  intestinal  mucosa. 
• 

Under  these  conditions  the  daily  and  continuous  use  of  con- 
taminated milk  is  not  required  to  infect  the  infant,  a  single 
dajf's  milk  or  even  a  single  feeding  of  milk  containing  a  few 
pathogenic  bacteria  suffices  to  do  so,  since  its  secretions,  its 
blood  and  its  lymph  are  unable  to  prevent  their  proliferation.* 
A  single  relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  infant's 
attendant  involving  secondary  contamination  of  the  milk  after 
Bterilization,  an  error  in  reading  the  thermometer  during  Pas- 
teurization, careless  cleansing  of  the  vessels  or  bottles,  etc.,  may 
thus  entail  the  pathogenic  importance  of  an  inoculation  through 
the  skin — where  a  minute  quantity  of  infectious  material  may 
provoke  general  infection.*  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  even  milk  drawn  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precau- 
tions contains  over  300  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter ;  that  ordi- 
nary fresh  milk  contains  from  2000  to  40,000  bacteria  in  the 
same  volume;  and  finally  that  the  proportion  of  bacteria  in 
the  milk  delivered  in  cities,  especially  during  warm  weather, 
ranges  from  40,000  to  2,000.000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  proportions  mentioned  were  obtained  mainly  from  those  pub- 
lished by  Conn,  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station.  The  larger  figures  given  may  seem  large,  but 
tliey  are  probably  below  the  average.  Hamill,**  for  instance,  states  that 
^the  number  of  bacteria  sometimes  found  in  ordinary  market  milks 
is  almost  incredible.  As  many  as  100,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter  have 
been  found  in  the  milk  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  as  many  as  600,000,000 
per  cubic  centimeter  have  been  found  in  some  milks  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Of  course,"  adds  the  author,  "these  figures  are  unusual,  but  a 
eount  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter  is  not  at  all 


uncommon." 


Among  the  pathogenic  microorganisms  that  have  been  found 
in  milk  are  streptococci,  staphylococci,  the  bacilli  coli  and  lactis 
aerogenes,  and  those  which  produce  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
glanders  and  tuberculosis.  No  special  organism  can  be  said  to 
be  the  specific  cause  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  but  those  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  stools  are  the  streptococcus,  which  occurs 
in  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine ;   the  proteus  vulgaris. 
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Treatment. — Wheo  infantile  diarrh(£a  has  developed,  owing 
to  any  one  of  the  morbid  factors  enumerated,  the  cardinal  in- 
dication is  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  elements  both  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  in  the  blood.  Castor  oil  has  received  the 
sanction  of  considerable  experience,  but  it  should  be  considered 
only  as  an  eliminant.  It  starts  the  intestinal  antitoxic  procen 
by  increasing  reflesly  the  secretory  activity  of  the  intestinal 
mucoea  and  a  great  step  is  made  toward  protecting  the  infant* 
But  this  is  inadequate  to  protect  it  properly.*  Its  adrenal 
system  should  be  stimulated  to  unusual  activity  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  its  blood  and  intes- 
tinal juice.*     Calomel  ia  decidedly  the  best  agent  in  this  con- 
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nection  and  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  castor  oil  has  pro- 
duced its  effect,  V^o  grain  (0.003  gui.)  every  half  hour  until 
1  grain  (0.065  gin.)  has  been  given.  If  the  stools  have  not 
resumed  their  normal  color,  it  should  be  continued,  avoiding, 
however,  salivation,  which  indicates,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
proteolytic — and  therefore  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic — proper- 
ties of  the  blood  have  ])ecome  excessive.*  The  biniodide  of 
mercury  is  quite  as  effective.* 

It  is  customary  to  combine  the  calomel  with  supposed  antiseptics, 
such  as  resorcin,  benzol-naphthol,  etc..  but  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  they  act  in  the  iittestinal  canal  as  they 
do  in  the  laboratory.  The  alimentary  canal  being  laden  with  adrenoxi- 
dase,  these  various  drugs  are  broken  up  and  their  action  is  entirely 
modified. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
castor  oil  and  calonif^l  are  valuable  in  infantile  diarrhoea.  Reflecting 
only  the  prevailing  knowledge  as  to  their  action,  Blackader'^  writes: 
'*For  the  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  tract  two  drugs  especially  com- 
mend themselves  on  account  of  their  promptness  and  the  very  slight 
amount  of  irritation  which  they  induce.  These  are  castor  oil  and  calo- 
mel." As  to  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  Luff"*'  reported  80  cases,  72  of 
which  were  cured  in  two  days  as  to  the  diarrhoea  per  ae.  He  gave  it  in 
V«»-grain  (0.0082  gm.)  doses  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Illing- 
worth  has  also  reported  excellent  results. 

To  remove  the  exogenous  pathogenic  factor  goes  without 
8a3'ing.  If  the  infant  is  hand-fed,  the  best  curative  food  is  the 
milk  of  a  wet-nurse,  which  supplies  its  alimentary  canal  and  its 
blood  with  the  antitoxin  it  requires.*  Diphtheria  antitoxin  sug- 
gests itself  as  an  effective  agent  in  this  connection.* 

The  value  of  the  homologue  of  maternal  milk,  that  of  a  wet-nurse, 
under  these  conditions,  is  self-evident.  The  change  for  the  better  is 
almost  magical.  In  one  of  my  cases  twenty-four  hours  of  wet-nurse  con- 
verted a  very  ill  infant  to  one  in  normal  health — aside  from  the  tem- 
porary emaciation  and  weakness.  I  saved  my  only  son  by  this  measure 
after  all  others,  carried  out  bv  a  friend  and  colleague,  had  failed.  I 
cannot  find  evidence  to  the  effect  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  been 
tried  in  such  cases;  that  it  must  be  valuable — in  the  light  of  my  views 
at  least — ^is  apparent. 

The  loss  of  considerable  serum  in  choleraic  cases  depletes 
the  child's  blood  both  of  fluids  and  alkaline  salts,  and  the  osmotic 
and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  body  fluids  and  the  migration 
of  phagocytes  to  bacteria-laden  areas  are  thus  greatly  compro- 
mised.* This  should  be  counteracted  by  large  enema  of  saline 
soluiion  at  not  less  than  102^  P.  (38.9**  C),  daily,  during  the 
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period  of  serous  discharge  and  once  after  its  cessation.  If  the 
enema  is  at  once  voided  with  the  stools,  the  solution  shonld  be 
given  subcutaneoiisly,  8  or  10  ounces  (236  to  295  gm.)  being 
injected  very  slowly. 

Many  clinicians  wait  until  the  stage  of  collapse  before  using  the 
saline  solution;  this  is  supported  hy  no  sound  reason  whatever.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  allow  a  man  to  starve  until  death  is  near  before 
giving  him  food. 

If  after  the  stools  are  no  longer  foul,  the  serous  flux  per- 
sists notwithstanding  all  the  foregoing  measures,  small  doses  of 
morphine  are  necessary  to  provoke  contraction  of  the  intestinal 
arterioles,  the  excessive  dilation  of  which  underlies  the  flow. 

To  obtain  this  result  astringents  are  usually  employed,  but  these 
agents  arrest  function  by  causing  constriction  of  the  capillary  walls. 
The  preparations  of  opium,  on  the  other  hand,  influence  precisely  the 
torpid  center  and  the  arterioles  it  governs,  namely,  the  sympathetic 
center. 

During  the  first  few  hours  of  treatment,  the  diet  should 
be  limited  to  barley  water ;  as  soon  as  improvement  occurs,  how- 
ever, an  increase  of  food  is  required.*  This  may  be  met  by 
boiling  a  very  fresh  egg  until  its  yolk  is  so  hard  that  it  can 
readily  be  reduced  to  a  flour-like  powder.*  This  powder  added 
to  tlie  barley  water  or  to  equal  parts  of  barley  water  and  boiled 
milk,  or  to  any  other  licjuid  food  that  may  be  adaptable,  in- 
creases preatly  its  value  as  a  nutrient,  and  supplies  the  infant 
with  all  tlie  constituents  its  organism  requires  for  a  prompt 
convalescence.*  A  cliange  of  air,  especially  if  the  infant  can  be 
taken  to  the  seashore,  hastens  convalescence  very  greatly. 

The  convalescence  is  often  protracted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
food  administered  does  not  contain  enough  phosphorus  to  build  up  the 
myelin  lost  during  the  illness,  and  the  entire  nervous  system  is  adyn- 
amic and  stays  so.  As  stated  by  Shoemaker.^**"  yelk  of  egg  (vitellus) 
"is  highly  nourishing,  and,  as  it  contains  phosphorus,  it  is  especially 
restorative  to  the  nervous  svstem." 

ACUTE    EXTERTTTS. 

Syxoxyms.  —  Acufr  Diarrkwa;  Simple  Acute  Catarrhal 
Enteritis;    Antic  Ilco-roliflti :  Acute  Intestinal  Cat<irrh. 

Definition. — Acute  enteritis,  a  disorder  characterized  by 
diarrhoea,  is  due  to  a  reflex  reaction  of  the  intestinal  mucosa 
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which  has  for  its  purpose  to  antagonize  the  harmful  effects  upon 
it  of  noxious  substances  contained  in  the  ingesta^  or  in  the  sub- 
stances which  the  mucosa  itself  eliminates.** 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  condi- 
tion is  diarrhoea.  The  stools,  which  are  at  first  faecal,  become 
yellowish  or  colorless,  and  finally  watery  and  frothy,  and  occur 
with  increasing  frequency.  Though  offensive  at  first,  they 
sometimes  lose  all  odor.  When  examined  microscopically,  they 
are  found  to  contain  leucocytes,  erythrocytes,  broken-down 
columnar  epithelium,  various  non-pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the 
bacillus  coli  commune,  food  detritus  and  other  substances 
which  vary  according  to  the  segments  of  intestines  involved. 
The  salient  symptoms  are  colicky  pain,  borborygmus,  flatu- 
lence, some  abdominal  tenderness  with  gurgling  on  pressure, 
oliguria  due  to  the  loss  of  fluids,  anorexia  and  sometimes 
slight  fever. 

Unless  the  diarrhoea  be -the  forerunner  of  some  graver  con- 
dition, as  is  often  the  case  during  cholera  epidemics,  or  the 
initial  stage  of  chronic  enteritis,  the  symptoms  disappear  grad- 
ually after  the  second  or  third  day. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathology. — Enteritis  is  caused  by  any 
substance  capable  of  irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
It  represents,  at  first,  a  (vagal*)  reflex  increase  of  functional 
activity  of  the  intestinal  glandular  and  muscular  elements  by 
the  irritant,  having  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  body  at  large.  Intestinal  juice  containing  auto- 
antitoxin  and  mucus  (the  latter  serving  to  protect  mechanically 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  mucosa),  the  former  is  produced  in 
abundance,  to  disintegrate  by  cleavage  the  irritating  substance 
and  insure  its  elimination.* 

The  irritation  of  the  intestines  may  be  exogenous,*  i.e,, 
caused  by  ingested  materials,  unripe  fruit,  fermented  foods, 
an  excess  of  food-stuffs,  or  foods  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  leucomains  (those  containing  a  large  quantity  of  leucomains, 
stale  cream-puffs,  ice-cream,  cheese,  etc.,  give  rise  to  cholera 
morbus,  in  which  the  central  nervous  system  is  involved*), 
unripe  fruit,  impure  drinking  water,  etc.;  or  endogenous,  i.e., 
produced  by  irritants  originating  in  the  body.    Toxic  wastes, 

*  Author*9  e(mclu8i<m. 
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formed  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold  and  damp  or  when  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen  is  suddenly  chilled,*  frequently  cause 
enteritis.  The  temperature  of  the  cellular  trypsin  being  low- 
ered^ the  cutaneous  catabolic  processes  are  inhibited,  and  as 
imperfectly  broken-down  wastes  are  poisonous,  they  irritate  the 
intestinal  canal  while  being  eliminated  through  iL*  The  toxic 
substances  of  bacterial  origin,  of  detritus,  acids,  etc.,  formed 
during  typhoid  fever  and  other  febrile  diseases,  cancer,  Brighfg 
disease,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  produce  enteritis  by  the  same  mor- 
bid action  on  the  intestinal  canal.* 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  due  to  ingested  irritants,  a 
restricted  diet,  particularly  if  anorexia  be  present,  usually  suf- 
fices to  insure  early  recovery,  since  the  intestinal  overactivity 
is  thus  to  a  great  extent  reserved  for  the  disintegration  and 
elimination  of  the  offending  substances.  When  a  case  presents 
any  degree  of  severity,  however,  the  auto-protective  process 
should  be  aided  by  administering  a  purgative.  Magnesium 
citrate,  the  entire  bottle  being  taken  in  two  doses,  usually 
suffices  for  the  purpose  and  materially  reduces  the  duration 
of  the  diarrhoea.  Calomel,  in  ^/^  grain  (0.016  gm.)  doses  for 
adults,  every  half  hour  until  eight  doses  have  been  taken,  is  also 
very  oflFootivo.  By  actively  stimulating  the  adrenal  center,  it 
increases  the  activity  of  the  pancreas,  and  therefore  the  anti- 
toxic activity  of  the  intestinal  juice,  while  acting  as  a  purga- 
tive.* Smaller  doses  are  also  efficacious,  though  castor  oil  is 
preferred  by  many  clinicians. 

After  elimination  of  the  irritant  substances  measures  mav 
be  taken  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea.  This  may  be  done  by  giving 
small  doses  of  opium.  V2  grain  (0.03  gm.),  to  constrict  the 
arterioles.*  If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  cause  is  not 
completely  removed,  heUndonna  is  preferable,  since  it  not  only 
reduces  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles,  but  enhances  their  propul- 
sive activity,  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  arterial  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.*  A  gran- 
ule of  Vioo  grain  (0.00065  gm.)  three  times  daily,  then  twice 
daily,  suffices.  If  there  is  any  degree  of  general  adynamia, 
ihyroid  (jlaud  1  grain  (0.0()  gm.)  after  each  meal  not  only 
counteracts  this  condition,  but  while  doing  so,  hastens  resolu- 
tion of  any  intestinal  lesion  thai  may  be  present.* 

•  Author's  concluifion. 
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CHRONIC  ENTERITIS. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  Diarrhcsa;  Chronic  EnteroHX)Utis; 
Ulcerative  Colitis;  Mucous  Colitis;   Tropical  Diarrhwa. 

Befinition. — Chronic  enteritis,  a  disorder  characterized  by 
persistent  diarrhoea,  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  by  imperfectly  digested  food-stuffs,  or  by  protozoa. 
The  diarrhcea  is  the  expression  of  a  protective  process  having 
for  its  purpose  the  destruction  and  removal  of  the  pathogenic 
substance  or  parasite.* 

Symptoms. — When  it  does  not  occur  as  a  result  of  acute 
enteritis,  the  chronic  form  comes  on  insidiously,  the  first. indi- 
cation being  looseness  of  the  bowels,  occurring  coincidently 
in  most  cases  with  gastric  malaise.  The  movements  gradually 
increase,  however,  both  as  to  number  daily,  though  they  seldom 
exceed  five,  and  as  to  quantity,  and  are  apt  to  occur  after  rising 
in  the  morning  or  immediately  after  a  meal.  The  first  daily 
stool  is  usually  fapcal,  but  the  succeeding  ones  gradually  become 
more  liquid  until  they  are  watery,  though  yellowish-brown  in 
most  instances.  The  typical  stools  are  clay-colored  and  usually 
contain  considerable  mucus,  the  terminal  stool  of  the  daily 
series  being  often  entirely  mucoid,  sometimes  streaked,  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  with  blood.  They  are  often  described  as  *^sago- 
like,"  the  mucus  being  broken  up  into  granules.  At  times  they 
are  bile-stained  and  brownish-vellow. 

Microscopically,  the  stools  are  usually  found  to  contain 
fragments  of  food,  carbohydrates  as  well  as  proteids,  in  various 
stages  of  digestion,  starch  granules,  fat  globules,  cholesterin 
plates,  triple  phosphate  crystals,  etc.  Occasionally,  especially 
in  women,  the  mucus  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  casts  of 
various  segments  of  the  colon.  Examination  of  the  rectum  in 
advanced  cases  reveals  marked  local  congestion  and  areas  of 
ulceration,  the  whole  being  coated  with  mucus.  In  the  prox- 
imitv  of  the  anus  the  mucous  membrane  is  usuallv  found  thick- 
ened  and  excoriated,  owing  to  constant  contact  with  abnormal 
excrementitious  products.  The  sphincter  being  extremely  irri- 
table, tenesmus  is  often  complained  of — a  cause  in  some  cases 
of  constipation,  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  copious  discharge. 
Pain  is  sometimes  complained  of,  but  it  amounts  seldom  to 
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may  be  doe  to  fbe  pntenoe  in  tiw  inteatilial  canal  of  food- 
shdb  (both  proteida  and  caib<dijdzatM)  that  hare  been  ii^pnv 
fectlj  hjdroliied  to  peptones  end  proteoua  in  the  stomadi,  and 
whid)  therefore  act  ae  irritanti.  Any  diaeaie  of  tlie  rtbnaA 
in  which  the  digettive  pnxMB  ii  ndBdently  in^iaired  taaj  thw 
gire  riae  to  thia  fcrm  of  enteritia,  ilao  termed  *^flniarie  Hgt- 
riuBa.**  The  imperfectly  digested  foodi,  owing  to  tlieir  initifc- 
ing  nature,  rtimnlate  reflezly  the  intestine  to  incraaaed  acting,* 
secretory  and  peristaltic,  to  socb  a  degree  that  in  Hbo  saajtiriig 
of  cases  the  bowels  are  eracnated  immediately  aftar  a  meal,  fte 
stools  containing  considerable  undigested  matariaL 

In  anoQier  class  of  cases,  ihe  digestiTe  process  is  inade- 
quate  in  the  intestine  as  well  as  in  the  stomach,  the  secretion 
of  pepsin  and  trypsin  being  markedly  reduced,  and  the  gastric 
motricity  and  intestinal  peristalsis  likewise.  Dilation  of  the 
stomach  and  enteroptosis  are  sometimes  observed  in  these  cases, 
owing  to  muscular  relaxation,  and  the  diarrhoea  often  tends  to 
alternate  with  periods  of  constipation.  This  form  is  primarily 
due  to  conditions  which  markedly  debilitate  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem.* These  include  exhausting  diseases  such  as  tubercu- 
losis, malaria,  anaemia,  syphilis,  and  influenza ;  conditions  which 
overtax  the  muscular  system,  such  as  long  marches  with  heavy 
accoutrements  and  other  causes  of  fatigue;  insufficient  or  in- 
digestible food;  dirt-eating,  etc.  The  excessive  heat  of  trop- 
ical countries  also  predisposes  to  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis, ».«., 
tropical  diarrhcea,  the  debilitating  influence  being  the  lose  of 
reflei  excitation  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  cold  in- 
sures by  exciting  the  cutaneous  sensory  organs.* 

■  Author't  nMClwrfon. 
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Various  protozoa  may  provoke  persistent  chronic  diarrhoea 
by  causing  ulcerative  enteritis.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
balantidium  coli  of  Malmsten  (184G)  which  penetrates  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  by  multiplying  rapidly,  brings 
about  organic  changes  that  may  cause  death  in  a  few  months. 
It  is  ingested  by  drinking  water  infected  with  the  balantidium 
of  pigs,  in  which  it  is  common.  The  amoeba  coli,  one  of  the 
causes  of  tropical  dysentery,  and  the  strongyloides  intestinalis 
of  Havay  (1876)  may  also  cause  obstinate  diarrhoea  by  giving 
rise  to  ulcerative  enteritis. 

That  chronic  diarrhoea  may  be  of  dyspeptic  origin  is  now  generally 
recognized,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Ewald,  Nothnagel,  Rosenbach,  Pen- 
soldt,  Einhom  and  others.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  asthenic  form. 
As  stated  by  Allen  A.  Jones,***  "in  the  gastric  affection  named  by  Einhom 
'Achylia  Gastrica/  there  exists  a  suspension  of  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach,  in  some  cases  as  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glandules, 
in  others  as  the  result  of  a  nervous  disturbance  of  secretion.  It  is 
probable  that  all  eases  of  this  aflfection  do  not  arise  from  glandular 
atrophy.  For  some  years  Stockton  has  maintained  that  the  disorder 
often  begins,  and  may  continue,  as  a  neurosis,  and  he  has  found  a  special 
form  of  ocular  refractive  error  associated  with  it.  In  writing  upon 
*Gastric  Anacidity*  some  years  ago,"  adds  the  author,  "I  also  empha- 
sized the  suggestion  that  some  cases  perhaps  commence  as  a  neurosis  and 
may  go  on  to  subsequent  organic  disease  and  atrophic  changes."  He 
considers  as  results  of  such  a  condition,  a  precipitate  expulsion  of  food 
with  irritation  or  overwork  of  the  intestine,  caused  by  the  toxic  sub- 
stances developed  and  more  or  less  severe  inflammation  of  the  intestine. 
That  the  adrenal  center  is  primarily  affected  is  shown  by  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  it,  i.e,,  ^'chronic  exhausting  diseases,"  as 
Tyson"*  characterizes  them. 

That  the  balantidium  coli  may  also  produce  lesions  other  than  those 
found  in  the  colon,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by  Strong  and 
Musgrave,"*  in  which  the  jejunum  and  ileum  were  both  hyperemic  and 
contained  considerable  mucus. 

Treatment. — The  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis  due  solely  to 
gastric  disorders,  requires,  of  course,  appropriate  measures  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  latter.  Attention  to  the  diet  is  also  of  para- 
mount importance:  cereals,  fruit  and  vegetables  leaving  much 
waste,  iced  foods  or  beverages,  fried  or  highly  seasoned  foods,  or 
substances  cooked  in  much  fat,  etc.,  should  be  avoided  and  re- 
placed by  easily  digested  articles.  Over-eating  and  drinking 
is  a  prolific  source  of  the  disease  in  tropical  countries.  Alcohol 
is  alwavs  contraindicated,  since  it  deoxidizes  the  adrenoxidase  of 
the  gastric  jiiieo  an<l  lowers  its  digestive  activity  in  proportion.* 


•  Author' H  ront'lutiion. 
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Frwh  water,  without  ice,  ahoald  be  naed  as  a  aole  bovmge. 
Biamut\  ttAnitrate,  ia  IS-graia  doses  (1  gm.),  taken  me  hnor 
before  eacli  meal,  and  washed  down  alowly  witb  a  half-tnmUv- 
fal  of  water,  is  carried  by  the  litter  diiec^y  to  the  iatertiBe, 
and  markedly  reduces  the  local  congestioD  before  the  next  nail 
Alters  the  canal.  Towards  tilie  emd  of  each  meal,  5  gnina  (OJ 
gm.)  of  pepain  aid  conaidembly  the  digestive  procesB  and  aurnA 
the  formation  of  the  intestinal  irritants.  If  th«e  is  gisbie 
atony,  and  the  digestioo  be  abnormally  slow,  a  SDiall  pill  eoB- 
poeed  of  extract  of  gentian,  Vi  g^^^  (0.033  gm.),  and  extract 
of  nvx  vomica,  V*  g™ui  (0.016  gm.),  taken  twenty  miBvta 
before  each  meal  in  addition  to  tiie  foregoing  meaaarea,  is 
indicated.  IQ  mild  caaee,  these  remedies,  a  light  diet,  and  mt 
— aince  a  considerable  portum  of  mnscle-wast«  are  eliminated 
by  way  of  the  intestine  and  tend  to  aggravate  the  btcal  lesiooa — 
soon  prove  beneficial  and,  if  persisted  in,  coralive.  In  aerere 
cases,  the  reduced  diet  sbonld  be  replaced  by  an  all-milk  die^ 
taking  care  that  the  patient  be  supplied  daily,  distribnted 
throngbotit  the  three  meals,  the  quantity  of  sodiuM  dUoridt 
eliminated  daily  with  the  nrine,  i.e.,  '/,  onnce  (1S.6  gms.).* 

Tht  milk  trMtinent  fails  in  nai?  oum  bMsnte  tbe  f«et  is  «mr- 
looked  that  milk  is  very  poor  in  sodinm  chloride.  This  salt  is  nil  the 
more  esspntial  in  that  it  tokea  part  in  the  formation  of  the  natrie  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  plays  in  the  present  disorder  a  cardinal  rOle  as  will 
be  shown  preaentlj. 

The  treatment  of  the  nenrasthenic  form  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  that  the  main  indication  is  to  raise  the  functional 

activity  of  the  adrenal  system  to  its  normal  level  and  thus 
increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  atomach  and  pancreas.* 
The  treatment — dietetic  and  medicinal — indicated  in  the  first 
form,  is  likewise  of  advantage  here.  After  a  week  or  so,  how- 
ever, when  the  acute  irritability  of  the  intestinal  canal  begins 
to  disapppnr,  as  shown  hy  a  marked  diminution  of  the  number 
of  stools  and  of  the  tpnesmus  and  general  discomfort,  the 
pepsin  should  be  omitted,  and  a  capsnie  containing  strychnine 
sulphate,  '/„  grain  (O.flOlG  gni-),  and  Ihi/roid  gland,  1  grain 
{0.00  gm,),  given  during  each  meal  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  intestinal  secretions.*  The  diet  can 
then  be  increased  gradually  to  the  normal  quantity,  the  patient 
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being  warned  to  avoid  foods  that  produce  bulky  wastes,  irri- 
tating condiments,  and  alcohol,  and  any  kind  of  food  which  he 
has  found  by  experience  is  digested  with  difficulty.  Cases  in 
which  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  yield  promptly  to  treatment 
addressed  to  this  condition.  High  enemata  of  normal  saline 
solution  at  104®  F.  (40**  C.)  hasten  materially  the  curative 
process  in  all  forms  of  clironic  diarrhoea. 

When  the  general  asthenia  is  not  marked,  regulation  of 
the  diet,  the  bismuth  before  meals  and  strychnine  during  the 
meal  usually  prove  efficacious.  The  functional  torpor  of  the 
pancreas  may  be  counteracted  and  recovery  greatly  hastened, 
however,  by  administering  dilute  hydrochloric  arid,  20  to  30 
drops  in  water  after  meals.  On  reaching  the  duodenum  the 
acid  stimulates  the  pancreas  and  causes  it  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction of  trypsin.  This  enhances  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the 
intestinal  digestion,  but  also  the  intracellular  functions  of  the 
digestive  leucocytes  and,  therefore,  general  nutrition.* 

The  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  depends  upon  the 
identity  of  the  parasite,  as  far  as  local  treatment  is  concerned ; 
thus,  rectal  injections  of  quinine,  1  in  1000  solution,  kill  the 
balantidium,  but  do  not  affect  the  amoeba  coli.  A  solution  of 
1  in  10,000  of  silver  nitrate  used  in  the  same  manner  is  some- 
times effectual  in  destroying  the  latter.  Calomel,  in  small  doses, 
has  been  recommended  by  several  observers;  it  acts,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  intes- 
tinal juice,  owing  to  its  powerful  stimulating  action  on  the 
adrenal  svstem.* 

We  have  ween  that  pota88ium  iodide  and  mercury  are  most  potent 
adrenal  Htimulants.  In  a  case  in  a  syphilitic  subject  reported  by  Lere- 
boullet,**"  the  diarrhoea,  which  had  lasted  eighteen  months  and  had  re- 
sisted all  treatments,  promptly  yielded  to  anti-syphilitic  measures.  The 
same  treatment  is  in  reality  effective  irrespective  of  any  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. Its  action  through  tht  adrenal  system  is  supplemented  by  a  direct 
effect  on  the  organisms.     Quincke'"  states  that  calomel  is  toxic  to  all 

Jrotozoa.     Hydrochloric  acid  has  been   foimd  very  useful   by  Allen  A. 
ones/*  Roupault,"'  Aaron'"  and  others. 
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TYPHOID  NEVEL 

STHomnc&r- f iifmc  F^ver;  Ahdammat  Tfphm;  Nm^ 
WHi  Fmmr;  Autumnal  Fever. 

IkiliittlaB ,— Typhoid  ferer^  a  diwMe  duiacteiiied  by  tb 
penetrmtioii  into  the  inteBtaul  lymiAi  fdlicki^  and  often  into 
the  fluids  of  the  body  at  laige,  of  the  badllua  typhi  or  of  the 
badlliiB  coli  (when  the  latter  has  aaBomed  Timlenoe)  and  fliar 
todna  or  endotoxina,  iB  the  expreaaion  of  a.reaetion  of  the 
adrenal  aystem,  having  for  its  porpoae  to  rid  the  body  of  tima 
jMiihogenic  germB  and  their  poiaona.* 

SyaiploBUW — ^The  incubation  period  laati  ge&erallx  two  or 
three  weeks,  oocaatonally  less,  l^e  fltymptoma  appear  gradually, 
beginning  with  a  leelhig  of  weariness^  aUj^t  nauaea,  loss  of 
appetite  oomefimes  diarrhoea.  The  tongue  beoomea  coata^ 
the  ezpressian  dulL  Pain  ia  often  preaent  aa  headache^  and  in 
the  back  and  legs;  in  the  head  and  neck  it  ia  aometimeB  m 
Be?ere  and  persistent  aa  to  roBemble  that  of  meningitk.  Ho 
rise  of  temperature  is  usualty  gradual,  sometimee  auddoiy  to 
leadii  IW  F.  (38.9*"  C.)  or  eren  108''  F.  {39M''  C.)  by  tiie 
time  Hie  disease  is  well  started.  Chills  of  Taiying  severity,  fol- 
lowed by  sweats,  are  not  unusuaL  At  the  onaet,  delirium  and 
bronchitis  may  also  be  seen,  the  latter  especially  in  children. 
In  the  pneumonic  and  renal  types  of  typhoid,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  marked  for  some  days  by  evidences  of 
pneumonia  or  acute  nephritis;  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
diagnosis  is  warranted  if  fever  is  observed  to  continue. 

The  disease  is  generally  considered  to  have  begun  when 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  take  to  bed.  Prom  this  time  on  it  is 
found  convenient  to  summarize  the  symptoms  as  they  occur  in 
successive  weekly  periods. 

First  Week, — The  pains  already  pentioned  persist.  The 
intellect  is  generally  blunted,  but  this  is  not  an  infallible  sign. 
Wakefulness  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  there  is  usually  no 
delirium  in  the  first  week.  Fever  continues,  and  the  skin  is 
hot  and  dry;  a  diffuse  erythematous  rash  may  appear.  The 
daily  temperature  shows  a  slight  rise  from  morning  to  even- 
ing;  it  also  rises  gradually  throughout  the  week.     The  pulse 
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shows  greater  frequency,  less  marked,  however,  than  the  tem- 
perature rise ;  it  is  easily  compressed  and  often  dicrotic. 

Near  the  end  of  this  period,  spots  of  a  rose  color  appear  on 
the  skin,  usually  on  the  abdomen.  They  number  usually  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
distribution  is  widespread.  Other  symptoms  include  nausea, 
disinclination  to  take  solid  food,  white  furred  tongue,  diarrhoea 
(occasionally  constipation)  and  slight  cough.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  enlarged,  but  it  Is  rarely  the 
seat  of  pain.    The  urine  is  usually  lessened. 

Second  Week, — The  symptoms  become  more  severe.  There 
is  rapid  loss  of  strength.  Dullness  of  countenance  and  apathy 
increase,  until  the  face  shows  little  or  no  expression;  deafness 
is  an  additional  factor.  The  headache  slowly  disappears,  and 
is  replaced  by  delirium  of  variable  severity,  more  apt  to  be  of 
a  quiet,  muttering  character  than  otherwise.  The  rose-colored 
spots  appear  on  the  abdomen  and  chest  in  successive  crops,  each 
lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  leaving  a  slight  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  The  temperature  remains  high  and  may  rise  above 
that  attained  in  the  first  week;  diurnal  variations  continue. 
The  height  which  it  reaches  affords  commonly,  but  not  invari- 
ably, an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  pulse-beat 
shows  a  rise  in  frequency,  but  usually  does  not  exceed  100  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  week.  The  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  perceptibly  lowered  in  volume,  and  congestion  in  the 
lungs  may  appear  as  an  evidence  of  cardiac. weakness.  Moist 
and  dry  rales  ifiay  be  heard.  The  tongue  again  has  a  white, 
furry  coat;  later  this  disappears,  leaving  the  tongue  bare  and 
red,  with  a  tendency  to  become  dr}'  and  cracked.  The  lips  are 
similarlv  affected.  Commonlv  the  mouth  contains  mucus,  which 
renders  it  stick}-  and  hinders  mastication,  and  provokes  thirst, 
while  the  gums  and  tongue  are  apt  to  bleed.  The  stomach  is 
less  irritable  than  during  the  first  week,  but  in  general  nau- 
sea and  anorexia  persist.  The  abdomen  is  now  found  to  be 
tympanitic,  owing  to  the  accumulated  gases  resulting  from  fer- 
mentation and  the  inabilitv  of  the  weakened  muscular  layer 
to  drive  it  out.  Constipation  may  occur,  but  more  commonly 
there  are  numerous  diarrha»al  evacuations,  ochre-yellow  in 
color,  copious,  liquid,  with  shreddy  matter  and  offensive  odor. 


In  these  stools  the  badllos  of  (Tidioid  can  be  detected  in  tte 
course  of  the  second  ireek.  Death  oceasknialljr  oceOts  tovitd 
the  end  of  this  period,  owing  to  perforation  of  the  intertme. 

Third  Week. — ^Muscnlar  weaknew  and  emaciation  hne 
become  marked.  Deliriom  is  continued,  dependii^  in  sereri^ 
on  the  individual.  In  the  severe  type  it  may  be  replaced  by 
coma  vigil  and  Bubanltua  tendinnm.  Staring  ^es  and  finAed 
skin  give  the  face  a  peculiar  expression;  the  patimt  is  no 
longer  conscious.  The  rose-colored  ^ts  continue  to  appear. 
Bepeated  sweats  occur  at  tiiis  stage,  in  a  few  caaea  eariier  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  followed  by  emptiiHi  <^ 
small,  temporary  vesicles  or  sndomina.  The  temperature  con- 
tinues high,  but  with  more  considerable  remismona,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  determinationB  differing  sometiines  by  Hiree 
or  four  degrees.  The  pulse  is  now  found  to  be  more  frequot 
and  small  in  volume.  The  cardiac  first  sound  is  mariudlj 
weakened.  In  bad  cases  breathing  may  be  ahallov  and 
hastened. 

Diarrhoea  is  ccmtinned  and  may  be  severe ;  large  niunben 
of  bacilli  are  present  in  the  stools.  Sometimes  the  stomach 
remains  irritable,  and  the  resulting  insufficient  nntritiim 
causes  the  patient  to  become  exhausted.  Jaimdiee  is  occasionally 
seen;  with  it  is  often  associated  epistaxis  of  corresponding 
severity.  In  such  cases  the  stools  are  dark  colored  and  the 
urine  contains  albiimin.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  usually  occurs  in  the  legs.  Dilation  of  the  heart 
from  degeneration  and  weakening  of  the  musculature  should 
be  watched  for;  the  first  sound  is  decreased  and  the  second 
pulmonic  accentuated.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  now  greater, 
and  its  toxicity  remains  high,  particulaHy  when  treatment  with 
cold  baths  has  been  used.  Typhoid  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
urine  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

At  this  stage  perforation  and  htemorrhage  are  commoneHt. 
These  are  favored  by  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  bowel. 
Hemorrhage  occurs  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  is 
fatal  in  one-third  of  this  number.  It  may  be  gradual  and  slight 
in  amount,  or  sudden  and  voluminous.  The  symptoms,  which 
sometimes  appear  before  hremnrrhage  has  occurred,  include 
lowered  temperature,  cold  skin,  weak  and  frequent  pulse.    The 
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likelihood  of  fatal  result  is  indicated  by  the  degree  of  prostra- 
tion of  the  patient.  In  general,  the  loss  of  blood  is  followed 
by  cessation  of  delirium  and  return  of  consciousness.  Pain  is 
present  in  some  cases  of  haemorrhage. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in 
temperature,  also  by  a  cold  skin  and  increased  pulse-rate,  as  in 
the  case  of  haemorrhage.  There  is  sudden  pain  in  the  belly, 
in  most  cases;  the  abdomen  is  at  first  tense,. but  soon  shows 
swelling  from  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  gut.  The  face  has 
a  pinched  expression,  and  the  rate  of  respiration  is  increased. 
Vomiting  is  not  uncommon.  The  urine  may  be  lessened  in 
amount.  Death  almost  invariably  follows  perforation,  either 
at  once  from  collapse,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from 
peritonitis.  Perforation  and  peritonitis  sometimes  follow 
haemorrhage,  but  it  may  occur  without  perforation.  Death  can 
result  from  complicating  inflammations  in  various  portions  of 
the  body,  commonly  in  the  lungs.  This  may  occur  in  cases 
otherwise  apparently  mild. 

Fmirih  Weeh, — In  this  period  the  symptoms  usually 
diminish  in  severity,  and  convalescence  begins.  Sweats  are 
likely  to  persist.  The  temperature  gradually  falls  and  becomes 
intermittent,  being  normal  in  the  morning  and  rising  again  in 
the  evening.  Additional  elevations  may  be  noted  as  the  result 
of  excitement,  exertion,  or  mistakes  in  diet.  The  pulse-rate 
usually  subsides  to  normal,  but  may  remain  high  for  some  time. 
Evidence  of  continued  cardiac  weakness  is  sometimes  seen  in 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is 
common  in  this  stage.  Boils  and  bed-sores  may  occur,  and  the 
hair  has  a  marked  tendency  to  fall  out.  Inflammation  of  the 
bones  is  not  unusual  in  the  young  during  convalescence. 

In  more  serious  cases  of  typhoid,  the  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue through  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  Sometimes  the  tem- 
perature may  show  irregular  and  rapid  rises  and  falls  of  wide 
range.  Emaciation  and  weakness  are  marked  in  these  prolonged 
cases.  The  pulse  becomes  very  weak,  and  the  sphincter  muscles 
lose  their  tonicity.  Death  may  occur  from  perforation,  exhaus- 
tion, or  cardiac  failure. 

Pathogenesis  and  Pathologfy. — The  bacilli  of  the  typhoid 
group  include  the  colon  bacillus  and,  whether  as  a  result  of 
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rapid  mnltipUeatioii  of  Um  Utter  or  ot.&m  ■■nwiptica  br  it 
of  gmter  kctiTi^,  it  can  anome  Uw  Timkoee  of  Uie  ^jdnad 
bacillus  imspectiTe  of  an;  infeotioD,  wfasn  th»  flBrirooBUBt  ii 
"laitable.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  whic^  oontasu  canatantly  tin 
Ijacillua  coli  communis,  the  oonditiMi  wlii(£  lendenpooaibleni^ 
in  asBomption  of  Tirnlcoice  by  this  germ  ia  tin  presaioe  in  the 
intestinal  juice  of  an  insoffident  proportiax  of  aBfa»«ntitotin  * 

Typhoid  fever  ma;  be  caoaed,  thevefon^  vithont  infectioii 
of  external  origin  when,  either  throng  hypoactiTity  of  the 
adrenal  syatem,  or  thnm^  ezceaaire  otilitatkHi  of  tiw  blood*! 
adrenozidaBe  (as  during  exhaastion  and  prolonged  exertion  or 
labor),  the  proporticm  of  anto-antitoxin  in  Gte  body  at  large  is 
inadequate.*  This  accounts  for  tfae  derelopment  of  tyj^ioid 
ferer  in  tlie  so-called  '^pontaneooi  origin'*  giocp:  in  troops, 
after  Itmg  and  exhaoatbig  maichea,  in  &a  orenn^ed  and 
debilitated,  etc.,  where  there  is  tu>  eiidence  ot  infection  by 
typhoid  bacilli  of  exogenous  origin.* 

In  the  great  majority  of  casei^  hovOTer,  the  disease  is 
caosed  by  typhoid  bacilli  ingested  with  food  or  bererages, 
espedally  water  derived  from  a  oontaminated  aonroe.  While 
d^ilitated  individuals,  %.«.,  individuals  in  whom  the  adrenal 
^tem  is  hypoactive  (and  whose  intestinal  juice  is  therefore 
poor  in  auto-antitoxin)  are  more  readily  infected,*  subjects  in 
apparently  norma!  health  do  not  seem  to  be  exempt. 

The  close  kinship  between  the  colon  bacillus  and  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus is  now  ^nerall.v  reci^nized.  Ohlmacher"'  writes  in  this  oonnec- 
tion;  "One  of  the  moat  aigniflcant  arguments  for  the  close  relationship 
of  these  bacterial  groups  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  now  generally 
adopted  practice  of  'rejuvenating*  bacilli  of  the  colon  group  secured 
from  saprophytic  surroundings,  as  from  icater,  by  growing  them  for 
several  genemlions  under  the  arti6cial  laboratory  environment  before 
making  physiologic  difTerential  tests."  .  .  .  "Many  of  the  acquired 
characteristics  make  a  suspiciously  typhoid-like  behavior  in  a  so-called 
colon  bacillus." 

The  development  of  typhoid  fever  among  troops  during  hard  cam- 
paigns invohing  much  fatigue,  is  well  known.  Houston"*  states  that 
"the  efficiency  of  the  army  medical  service,  although  high,  has  failed  to 
prevent  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa  from  suffering  from  enteric 
fever  to  a  deplorable  exti-nt."  Constans  of  Montpelier'"  showed  twelve 
years  ago,  that  fatigue  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  typhoid  fever;    while  T.  Legry"'  concludes,  with  other  obeervers,  that 


'"  Ohlmarher:    ■■Amfr.  T.  B.  ot  Patbolatr."  p.  114,  ISOl, 
"•HouBlon:     Brit.   Mfd.  Jour.,  Aub.  IT.  mi. 
"*Constane:    BrU.  Med.  Jour..  Feb.  IS.  18K. 
"'T.  L«gry:    OalTTard'a  Hed.  Jour..  Jan..  IBM. 
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''overwork,  fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  poverty,  immoderate  exercise,  play  a 
very  important  part''  in  the  development  of  sporadic  cases  and  epi- 
demics. 

That  the  colon  bacillus  may  become  pathogenic  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  is  suggested  by  the  marked  influence  of  general  adyn- 
amia upon  the  virulence  of  the  pneumocoecus,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  germ,  the  pathogenicity  is  due  to  its  rapid  multiplication. 

Some  of  the  morbid  phenomena  enumerated  ar^  but 
manifestations  of  a  violent  reaction  of  the  body's  protective 
resources.*  The  fact  that  animals  may  be  immunized  by 
gradually  increased  doses  of  living  or  dead  typhoid  bacilli  and 
that  they  are  now  known  to  cause  the  appearance  of  a  bacterio- 
l}'tic  and  antitoxic  substance  in  their  blood,  points  clearly 
to  the  identity  of  the  organs  stimulated  by  the  typhoid  toxin 
or  endotoxin:  those  of  the  adrenal  system,  through  the  test- 
organ.*  Hence  the  marked  febrile  process,  which  continues  until 
the  pathogenic  organisms — living  and  dead — and  their  toxins 
or  endotoxins  are  destroyed.* 

The  energy  with  which  the  protective  functions  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  typhoid  toxins  or  endotoxins  is  well  shown  by  the 
marked  localized  leucocvtosis  evoked  in  favorable  cases.*  The 
swelling  of  the  intestinal  lymphoid  follicles  is  in  fact  greatly 
due  to  the  presence  therein  of  an  enormous  number  of  phago- 
cytic endothelioid  cells.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
prognosis  of  these  cases,  since  the  efficiency  of  the  defensive 
process  depends  greatly  upon  the  power  of  the  small  and  large 
phagocytes — microphages  and  macrophages — to  offset  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  typhoid  germs.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
is  also  emphasfzed  by  the  identity  of  these  follicles  as  barriers  to 
general  infection.* 

The  protective  vaccinations  used  during  the  war  in  South  Africa 
by  Sir  A.  E.  Wright  elucidated  many  of  the  above  features;  they  showed 
ciearlv  the  reaction  of  the  bodv  imder  their  influence  and  an  increase  of 
what  he  torms  the  "bacteriotropic  substances" — which,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  composed  of  the  aggregate  of  bodies  which  make  up  auto-antitoxin. 

As  to  the  localized  leucocvtosis,  Ohlmacher"*  writes:  "From  the 
more  recent  and  precise  histological  studies,  especially  those  by  Mallory, 
it  appears  that  the  tumefaction  of  the  intestinal,  mesenteric  and  splenic 
lymph-apparatus  is  due  to  the  excessive  proliferation  of  the  phajjocytic 
endothelioid  orlls  arisinpr  from  the  lymph-spaces,  lymph-vessels  and  endo- 
thelial la  vers  of  the  blood- vessels.  These  cells  are  diflTuselv  scattered 
throughout  tlio  swollen  follicles  and  glands  in  immense  numbers,  or  ac- 
cumulated ill  larpfp  groups,  and  they  manifest  pronounced  phagocytic 
activity,  as  well  as  multiplication  or  retrogressive  changes." 

•  Author's  roncluMion. 

^»«  Ohlmach^r:     Lor.  rit.,  p.  236. 


If  the  pbagoc;te8 — ^both  Bmall  and  laxge,  the  latter  (tiie 
macrophages)  ingesting  the  former  vhen  bacteru-ladai— 
Booceed  in  ridding  the  lymphoid  foilieteg  of  tiw  pstboge&ie 
germs,  a  feature  of  the  average  case  which  occors  aboot  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day,  resalulion  occnra.  The  amcBbrnd  edh 
collect  the  local  detritus  and  remove  it  and  the  lyi^rtioid  (de- 
ments reenme  their  oormal  functions. 

When,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  both  the  small  and 
large  phagocytes,  either  because  of  ezcessively  rai»d  moltqdi^ 
cation  of  the  bacilli,  or  inability  of  -the  phagocytic  cdls  to 
digest  them*  (through  deficiency  of  the  digestiTe  agent — the 
auto-antitozin — they  contain),  and  also  the  epithelial  dementa, 
become  necrotic,  and  aleugking  occurs;  a  grayish  mass  of  cd- 
Inlar  detritus  is  then  formed  whii^  becomes  detached.  This 
oBually  carries  the  case  to  the  end  of  the  ttnrd  weA.  The  de- 
tached slough  leaves  a  dangerous  feature  of  the  lesions,  how- 
ever, vis,,  a  round  or  elliptical  ulcer  occupying  a  solitary  fdlicle 
or  a  portion  of  a  Peyer's  patch  which  may  reach  down  to  the 
muscular  layer  and  even  throng  to  the  serona  coat.  It  may 
also  give  rise  to  inttttintd  hamorrhage,  owing  to  erosion  of  an 
artery  or  vein;  or  perforation  of  the 'intestinal  wall  mi^ 
be  followed  by  peritonitis,  a  condition  which  may  also  be 
brought  alimit  l>y  extension  of  the  inflammatorj'  process  in  the 
lymphoid  tiBsiies. 

Resolution  of  tlio  ulcerated  areas  beiins — provided  the 
reparative  functions  be  adequate — as  soon  as  the  slough  has 
fallen  off,  now  epitbelinm  growing  into  tlie  area  from  its  peri- 
phery. Fortunately,  the  cicatricial  tissue  fonned  is  longitudin- 
ally disposed,  and  does  not,  therefore,  tend  to  cause  constriction 
of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
healing  process  terminates  the  fever. 

This  differs  only  from  the  usual  version  in  that  the  all-importance 
of  the  pliagiwyles  is  emphasized.     It  is  not  deemed  necessarv,  therefore, 

to  addure  evidenep. 

Treatment. — Tlic  cardinal  indication  suggests  itself  in  the 

light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  viz.,  to  enhance  not  only  the  bac 
teriolytie  powers  of  tlic  blood  as  soon  as  poijs'blo,  but  to  charge 
it  simidtaneously  with  thyroidase  (opsonin)  in  order  to  sensi- 
•  Author'i  cimeluHon, 
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tize  the  bacteria  and  activate  their  ingestion  and  digestion  by 
the  phagocytes.* 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  accomplished  by  admin- 
istering— when  the  patient  is  first  seen,  and  even  where  the 
diagnosis  is  not  certain — calomel  in  5-grain  (0.3  gm.)  doses 
every  three  hours  until  green  liquid  stools  occur.  Biliverdin, 
which  gives  the  passages  this  color,  being  mainly  composed  of 
reduced  adrenoxidase,*  these  stools  indicate  that  an  active  bac- 
teriolytic and  antitoxic  process  has  been  provoked  both  in  the 
liver  and  intestine.  It  does  not  show,  however,  that  the  latter 
has  been  rid  of  the  patliogenic  germs  it  contains,*  and  inasmuch 
as  dead  typhoid  bacilli  are  pathogenic,  the  intestinal  canal 
should  l>e  cleared  of  thom  by  provoking  a  flow  of  intestinal 
fluid  (which  contains  auto-antitoxin)  through  it,  by  means  of 
a  saline  purgative — either  a  bottle  of  citrate  of  magnesia  or 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  Violent  saline  purgation  should  be 
avoided,  however,  since  it  depletes  too  freely  the  blood  of 
serum  and  of  adrenoxidase,  and  reduces,  therefore,  its  defensive 
properties.* 

Calomel  has  an  exwllent  record  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 
LiebermeiHter,  Bouchard  and  other  equally  prominent  authorities  have 
placed  it  first  in  the  list  of  our  resources.  It  lias  also  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  various  methods  which  have  shown  a  low  mortality,  even  though 
its  effects  were  hampered  hv  the  addition  of  intestinal  "antiseptics"  and 
other  injudicious  comhinations.  The  value  of  Kall»*s  methml  to  abort 
typhoid  fever  by  mercurial  inunctions  in  cases  seen  l)efore  the  ninth  day, 
was  confirmed  by  Bartlett'"  and  others.  In  Bartlett's  cases  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  normal  on  the  third  day  of  treatment,  and  all  symptoms 
tiad  disappeared  by  the  sixth.  J.  C*  Wilson"'  treate<l  systematically 
five  cases  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections  of  calomel.  The  cases  were 
all  severe,  and  all  recovered.  Three  of  them  ran  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able course.  The  author  concluded  that  calomel  thus  introduced  into 
the  orf?anism  exerts  a  decided  therai)eutic  infiuen(»e  in  ameliorating  the 
symptoms  and  in  modifying?  the  temperature  range  in  enteric  fever. 
Andrievsky"®  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  value 
of  calomel.  In  71  cases  calomel  was  given  in  a  dose  of  30  grams  (4  gr.) 
thrice  daily,  while  for  the  purpose  of  compjirison  quinine  was  given  in 
the  same  doses  in  40  other  cases.  Tlie  patients  in  the  first  group  con- 
tinued to  take  the  calomel  till  their  evening  temperature  became  normal; 
this  result  was  obtained  after  a  total  amount  of  the  drug,  varj'ing  from 
8  to  20  grams  (2  to  .5  drachms),  had  l)een  taken.  Stomatitis  never 
occurre<l,  nor  was  diarrhtea  aggravated.  The  disease  in  all  these  patients 
was  mild  in  ty])e  and  often  aborted.  The  fever  ab:ite<l  more  quickly, 
and  the  mortality  (2.S2  per  cent.)  was  l(»ss  than  in  the  cases  treated 
with  quinine.     No  patient  who  was  put  on  the  calomel  treatment  within 

•  Author' M  ronrluMion. 

*"  Bartlett:    Australasian  Med.  Oaz..  Nov.,  1888. 

"•J.  C.  WIlBon:    Trana.  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Phys.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  109,  1888L 

>i*  Andrievsky:    La  semaine  m^d..  Dec.  28.  1898. 
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tlM  lint  «Mk  of  111*  illMc^'s.  died.  After  Uxillg  it  in  911  e&nea,  C.  H. 
I«wl**  eonelnded  thiti  'filoinel  wus  tlie  taaet  useful  ag^nt  «t  oar 
dl^MuL  Btttman,"'  \iIili  n-oncludeB  in  Ih?  same  vein,  gave  calonid 
honrif  ia  Vn-gnLin  {0.0035  i^.J  duaei  as  rnuch  aa  twelve  daya  befora 
MUration  ■niMrad,  ft  aigii  tliut  these  cases  show  oonsideraUe  toleration. 
"--'-""'"  who  r«rf-  ..--.-.. 


a  FMUdi  mercury  as  a  Hpeci  Sc  in  typhoid  lever  ( blue  n 
tofamaon  xnd  un  alkaline  tvery  morning),  reached  a  ainiiJar 
A  lazge  numlier  of  authors  reoommcaded  calomel. 

The  larger  preliminAi;  dosM  and  the  saline  jnii^itin 
ahoold  be  followed  by  $maU  dotu,  Vu  grain  (0.0066  gea,),  of 
calomel  every  three  boon  to  •tutam  and  enhance  1^  ftinetiaial 
activity  of  the  adrenal  system.*  This  may  be  omtiBnfld  nstil 
Baliration  appears,  vboi  the  interrala  betmen  the  doaea  may  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  keep  its  action  just  iritiiin  tfaia  symp- 
tom, vhich  shows  that  the  limit  of  safety  has  been  ie«died. 

The  eecoDd  indication,  namely,  to  sensitise  (opaenin)  tiie 
bacilli  and  facilitate  their  ingeetum  by  phagocytes,  is  not  sat- 
isfactorily met  by  mercnry;*  it  mxat,  tbeiofMe,  be  brought 
about  thnmgfa  another  agent  sndi  as  ikgroid  gland,  whidi  etm- 
tribntes  thyroidase  (opsonin)  to  the  blood.*  Its  nae  with  mei^ 
cory  would  offer  some  danger,  however,  since  it  might  coincide 
with  the  presence  of  an  anunmt  of  thynndaae  almost  snfBcient 
to  sensitize  the  depieflsor  nerve  and  thua  inhibit  the  ftmetJend 
activity  of  the  adrenal  system* — an  undesirable  result.  Iodine 
and  the  iodides  are  preferable.  Given  with  mercury,  ^  grain 
(0.033  gm.)  of  iodine  and  5  grains  (0.3  gra.)  of  potassium 
icdide  night  and  morning,  are  sufficient  to  insure  adequate 
eensitization  of  all  pathogenic  elements.*  In  cases  in  which  the 
mercurials  cannot  be  used,  iodine  and  the  iodides  can  be  used 
alone,  as  shown  below.  In  that  case,  however,  thyroid  gland 
will  prove  more  active,  3  grains  (0.2  gm.)  three  times  daily 
being  sufficient  to  increase  markedly  the  blood's  defensive 
properties. 

Iodine,  recommended  by  Sauer  In  1S40,  han  likewise  been  consid- 
ered a  "specillc"  in  typhoid  fever.  Klietsch,"  for  example,  after  using 
a  combination  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  in  81  cases,  had  but  two 
deaths,  one  caused  by  perforation  due  to  a  dietetic  error,  the  other 
from  meningitiB.  These  results  were  obtained  during  an  epidemic,  and 
were  considerably  better  than  those  obtained  by  him  during  the  same 
epidemic  in  40  cases  treated  by  the  standard  method — cold  baths.     Cavaz- 
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Bmi"*  reported  62  casefl.  He  began  with  a  calomel  purge,  followed  it 
up  with  sulphate  of  sodium  and  then  the  iodine,  giving  twenty  drops 
(adults)  of  a  solution  containing  7^  grains  (0.5  gm.)  of  iodine,  70 
grains  (4.6  gm.)  of  potassium  iodide,  in  divided  doses  daily.  He  found 
that  this  treatment  not  only  gave  better  results  than  any  other,  but  that 
the  complications  were  less  frequent,  that  the  temperature  was  rapidly 
reduced  and  finally  that  the  convalescence  period  was  considerably 
shorter  than  is  usually  the  case.  Ceriolo,**  who  practices  in  a  region 
in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  and  always  severe,  states  that  blnce  he 
has  been  using  iodine  systematically,  all  his  cases  remained  mild — even 
those  which  had  shown  a  stormy  onset. 

A  method  of  the  utmost  importance  in  typhoid  fever,  as 
in  all  febrile  diseases,  is  the  nse  of  saline  solution  from  the 
outset  to  preserve  the  osmotic  properties  of  the  body  fluids, 
and,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  defensive  functions.*  Even 
though  the  blood  be  rich  in  auto-antitoxin,  abnormal  viscidity 
of  the  blood  itself,  and  especially  of  the  lymph,  prevents  its 
action  on  germs  and  the  poisons  derived  from  them.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  article  on  page  1367  for  the  necessary 
details. 

The  diet  should  be  that  generally  advocated,  viz.,  one  hav- 
ing in  view  the  fact  that  the  intestine  is  the  seat  of  lesions  which 
render  the  use  of  foods  that  impose  physical  irritation  or  undue 
peristaltic  action  upon  the  organ  dangerous,  in  that  they  tend 
to  promote  local  complications. 

The  prevailing  custom  is  to  await  hiemorrhage  or  the  practical 
collapse  of  the  patient  before  using  the  saline  solution.  As  shown  in  the 
article  referred  to,  this  is  based  upon  the  prevailing  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  inorganic  salts  upon  all  functions,  and 
particularly  upon  the  defensive  fimctions.  Acting  upon  my  conclusions 
to  this  effect,  published  in  1903,  Todd^  used  saline  solution  from  the 
outset  and  found  that  it  kept  the  tongue  moist — the  dry,  parched  tongue 
indicating  deficiency  of  fluids  and  alkaline  salts — and  that  the  course 
of  the  disease  was  generally  improved.  The  important  feature  of  his 
observation,  however,  is  that  he  found  that  saline  beverages  proved  as 
effective,  used  in  the  following  way:  Ten  grains  (0.6  gm.)  of  sodium 
chloride  and  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  of  potassium  bicarbonate  added  to  8 
ounces  (236  gm.)  of  water;  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  is  added, 
which  produces  a  mild  effervescence  and  renders  the  drink  very  palatable. 
J.  Madison  Taylor  found  that  the  ordinary  decinormal  ^ve  equally 
satisfactory  results  used  as  a  beverage.  The  cardinal  indication  is  to 
insure  an  adequate  intake  of  this  fluid  to  replace  as  much  as  needed  of 
tiie  half-ounce  (15  gm.)  of  sodium  chloride  voided  every  day  with  the 
nrine  and  other  excretions,  and  which  is  not  replaced  when  the  diet  is 
low. 


•  Author* 8  conrluftion. 

*•*  Cavazzani:     Rlforma  medica,  Juno  5  and  6,  1900. 

Cerlolo:     Gazz«*ta  degli  Ospodalt,  vol.  xxtI,  p.  74,  IMS. 

Todd:     Medical  Record,  Apr.  14,  1906. 
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As  to  the  nn  of  eotd  halhx,  tlicy  are  not  necessary  d  &e 
foregoing  measares  are  cairii'tl  out.  •ipotujing  is  usefal,  knr- 
eTCr,  when  the  tempenttn-i: — a  niimifestation  of  the  curatiTe 
proceaft^-ezceeda  103°  F.  (39.5°  C),  to  enhance  the  diesips- 
tion  of  beat  from  the  akin. 

If  hamorrhage  occnr,  the  aim  dunld  be  to  cwne  oonstrie- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  arteridea;*  we  have  seen  that  nwrpluM 
produces  this  effect.  Ita  valoe  is  shown  by  the  fact  tiiat  it  » 
generaUy  employed  in  this  idcaitical  e(«diti<»i.  CenHifotion 
is  best  met  by  means  of  large  enemas  of  saline  solatioD  at  110* 
F.  (43.3'  C). 

Fnphylaxii. — The  inflaence  of  exceanre  fatigne,  a  predia- 
poeing  cause  in  the  epidemica  obaerved  in  troops  dtuing  ardii- 
ona  campaigns,*  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  view  of  tiie  like- 
lihood that  the  bacillus  coli  can  aanune  the  virulence  of  the 
typhoid  bwillus.*  Proper  periods  of  reet  and  increased  trans- 
portation facilities  will  obviate  tins  danger.  An  important 
feature  of  this  question  is  that  "ezceasire  fatigue"  means  in 
this  connection,  abnormal  conanmptim  of  adreooxidase,  nndeo- 
proteid  and  of  the  ^mogens  which  gointly  sustain  metabolism 
— the  identical  Bubetances  of  which  anto-antitozin  is  composed.* 
The  use  of  agents  such  as  qmnine  or  coffee,  which  stimulate 
the  adronal  and  vasomotor  centers,  is  therefore  indicated.*  A 
very  pernicious  agent  in  this  connection  is  alcohol,  which,  by 
reducing  tlie  blood's  adrenozidase,  produces  efTecte  similar  to 
fatigue.* 

While  a  militia  oflicer,  during  my  younger  days,  I  frequently  noted 
the  pnilor  which  overcame  the  men  of  mv  command  after  a  prolong 
pnrnde.  regimental  drills,  etc..  a  clear  indication  of  two  facts,  viz.; 
that  their  adrenoxidaxe  had  become  deflcient,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
blood-preHflure  was  abnormally  low.  The  pernicious  influence  of  alcohol 
in  this  connection  was  referred  to  when  that  agent  was  studied. 

In  civil  life,  infection  occurring  often  irrespective  of  any 
appreciable  subjective  cause,  we  have  a  powerful  prophylactic 
combination  in  thyroid  gland,  1  grain  (0.06  gm.)  and 
quinine,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.)  taken  after  meals,  when  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  infection  or  even  when  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  occurred.  Thyroid  gland,  by  increas- 
ing powerfully  the  bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood,  and  <]uiiiiue, 
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by  driving  the  blood  towards  the  capillaries,  cause  the  intestinal 
mucosa  and  its  lymphoid  follicles  to  become  congested  with 
blood  rich  in  protective  properties,  while  the  digestive  activity 
of  the  phagocytes  is  also  increased.  Both  the  blood  and  its  cells 
being  likewise  fully  supplied  with  thyroidase,  pathogenic  germs 
are  readily  sensitized,  thus  augmenting  greatly  their  vulner- 
ability to  destruction  by  the  phagocytes. 

Iodine  and  the  iodides  can  also  be  combined  with  quinine, 
preferably  the  quinine  hydrochlorate.  None  of  the  other  agents 
of  our  pharmacopoeia  are  sufficiently  active  to  afford  adequate 
protection.* 

*  Author' 9  eoneluiUm. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THBRA- 

PEUTICS  (Contmued). 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOODl 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  ''amemias''  is  considerably  elnei* 
dated  by  the  views  and  evidence  I  submit  in  the  present  volnme. 
In  true  anaemia^  the  fact  that  the  adrenal  system  governs  tiie 
proportion  of  adrenoxidase — ozyhsemoglobin — that  the  blood 
contains,  at  once  imposes  itself  as  an  important  feature  of  the 
problem,  especially  in  view  of  the  purpose  I  have  ascribed  to 
the  iron-laden  hsmatin,  viz.,  to  anchor  this  ozidiiing  suhetanoe 
in  the  red  corpiuscles  pending  its  distribution  to  the  tissues. 
The  pathogenesis  of  the  disease,  as  I  conceive  it — abaence  of 
iron  to  hold  the  ozyhsemoglobin  (adrenozidaae)  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  latter  through  depressed  activity  of  the  adrenal 
system — becomes  self-evident.  In  pemidous  aniemia,  the  exag- 
gerated haemolysis  finds  as  ready  an  explanation  in  an  excess 
of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  through  overactivity  of  the 
adrenal  system,  excited  by  autotoxins  derived  from  food  and  tis- 
sue-wastes. In  chlorosis  we  have  a  more  complicated  order  of 
phenomena:  marked  hypoactivity  of  the  adrenal  system,  and, 
as  a  result,  general  vasodilation  and  isehsemia  of  the  peripheral 
vessels.  The  general  vascular  relaxation  entails  another  import- 
ant pathogenic  feature,  however:  inadequate  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  and  therefore  imperfect  assimil- 
ation of  iron,  a  function  in  which  the  liver  plays  a  cardinal  rSle. 
Finally,  in  haemophilia,  we  have  an  example  of  congenital  hypo- 
activitv  of  the  adrenal  svstem.  This  entails  a  constant  defi- 
cioncv  of  adrenoxidase  in  the  blood,  and  since  adrenoxidase  is 
the  fibrin  ferment,  the  coagulative  properties  of  the  blood  are 
very  deficient :  it  preserves  its  fluidity  even  when  a  vessel  is 
ruptured  therefore,  and  flows  from  the  vessel  as  if  it  were  water. 

(1770) 
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ANiEMDL 


BefinitioiL — Ansemiay  a  disorder  characterized  by  pallor,  in 
which  the  red  corpuscles  may  or  may  not  be  destroyed,  may  be 
brought  on  by  several  morbid  conditions,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are:  a  deficiency  in  the  corpuscular  hsematin,  of  the 
iron  which  anchors  the  adrenoxidase  (oxyhaemoglobin)  in  the 
red  corpuscles  pending  its  distribution  to  the  tissues;  hypo- 
activity  of  the  adrenal  system  and  the  resulting  general  vaso- 
dilation, a  condition  which  entails  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  splanchnic  area  and  ischsemia  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries.* 

Symptoniatology,  Pathology  and  Pathogenesis. — Some  pal- 
lor of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  with  perhaps  slight 
dyspnoea,  and  a  tendency  to  become  fatigued  without  undue 
exertion,  constitute  the  entire  symptomatology  of  mild  cases. 
In  more  advanced  or  grave  cases,  the  pallor  may  become  very 
marked ;  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the  fauces 
and  gums,  \mng  almost  blanched.  There  is  mental  and  physical 
depression  and  a  marked  tendency  to  indolence.  "Palpitations," 
faintness,  irritability,  neuralgia,  anorexia,  indigestion,  dyspnoea 
on  exertion,  headache,  disorders  of  menstruation,  and  constipa- 
tion are  common  phenomena.  There  is  general  hypothermia 
of  the  periphery,  the  hands  and  feet  being  usually  cold.  The 
pulse  is  often  rapid,  large  and  soft,  though  no  fever  be  pres- 
ent. The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  low,  and  the  urea 
excreted  may  be  considerably  below  normal.  CEdema,  especially 
of  the  ankles,  is  occasionally  observed.  Physical  examination  in 
severe  cases  usually  elicits  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  dilated, 
and  a  venous  hum  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  coupled  with  a  sys- 
tolic bellows  murmur  over  the  carotid  arteries,  is  frequently 
heard.  In  some  instances,  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  detected 
over  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  represent  the  aggregate  symp- 
tomatology— as  to  main  signs — of  the  various  forms  of  benign  anemia. 
In  some  instances  but  few  of  these  signs  appear;  in  others  the  entire 
symptom-complex  is  very  marked. 

Examination  of  the  blood  mav  reveal  no  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  or  of  the  haemoglobin.  But  this  is  a  sjnirxous  or 
pseudo-ancprnm,  the  result  of  relaxation  of  the  vascular  system 

*  Author'a  detlnitiom. 
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and  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  great  central  vessels  at  the 
expense  of  that  in  the  peripheral  capillaries.  This  condition, 
due  to  depression  of  the  vasomotor  center,  such  as  that  produced 
by  chloral,  the  bromides  (q.v,),  etc.,  is  generally  observed  in 
nervous  disorders,  in  new-comers  in  tropical  countries,  and  arte- 
riosclerosis and  other  conditions. 

Ehrlich  and  Lazarus^  define  ansemia  as  "a.  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood."  This  definition  does  not 
include,  however,  a  morbid  condition  which  explains  many  cases  of 
benign  ansmia  we  meet  in  practice,  i.e.,  those  due  to  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  greater  central  blood-channels,  a  condition  which,  by 
depleting  the  peripheral  capillaries,  provokes  pallor.  Under  the  caption 
"Local  Ansmia,"  Osler,^  for  instance,  states  that  "local  anaemia  of  the 
brain,  causing  swooning,  ensues  when  the  mesenteric  channels,  capable 
of  holding  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  are  wide  open."  Vasomotor  relaxa- 
tion alone  accounts  for  this  and  the  sudden  pallor  that  attends  swoon- 
ing proves  that  chronic  depiction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  may  be  a 
cause  of  chronic  pallor,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  taken  for  true  amemia. 
Indeed,  several  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  true  ansmia  may 
appear;  thus  dyspnoea  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  capillaries 
of  the  air-cells  likewise  fail  to  receive  sufficient  blood  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  body,  as  emphasized  by  J.  H.  White.*  The  irritability  so 
often  observed  in  anseraics  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  auto- 
toxins  accumulate  in  neural  elements,  including  those  of  the  brain,  when 
the  oxidation  processes  therein  are  slackened.  The  increase  of  cardiac 
dullness  which  denotes  dilation,  a  s^-mptom  upon  which  F.  Mfiller*  lays 
stress,  may  likewise  be  caused  by  diminution  of  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  myocardium.  Cohnstein  and  Zunts^  long  ago  attributed  to  vaso- 
motor narrowing  of  the  peripheral  vessels  the  marked  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  red  cells  so  often  observed.  This  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  oh^^ervation  of  Pokrowsky"  that  the  first  dose  of  iron  (whieli, 
we  have  seen,  stimulates  the  vasomotor  center)  sometimes  causes  a  rise 
of  temperature — which  would  mean,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  data, 
that  tlie  peripheral  capilhiries  become  richer  in  arterial  blood. 

Anivinia  due  to  iuaufjicieni  food  likewise  belongs  to  the 
catetxorv  of  pseudo-aiupiiiias.*  The  red  corpuscles  not  only  fail 
to  become  reduced  in  number  during  periods  of  experimental 
starvation,  but  they  are  soTiietime?  increased.  The  percentage 
of  leucoevtes,  however,  may  be  considerably  reduced,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  jH'riodical  leuc<^)Cvtosis  connected  with  diges- 
tion and  ina(bM|uate  nutrition  of  the  leucoeytogenic  organs.* 
Since  the  salts  of  the  blood,  especially  sodium  chloride,  are 
obtained    from    f«x>d.    thev   are    also   deficient;     the   albumins 


•  Author' »   ronrlu^ion. 
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are  likewise  diminished  for  the  sarae  reason.  The  hypothermia, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  etc.,  observed  in  those  cases  indi- 
cate that,  as  in  the  group  reviewed  above,  there  is  not  only 
deficient  general  oxygenation — owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  adrenal  center — but  also  depression  of  the  general  vaso- 
motor center  and  recession  of  blood  from  the  periphery  to  the 
great  central  mesenteric  channels.* 

Senator  and  Mtiller'  observed  in  the  fasting  subjects,  Cetti  and 
Breithaupt,  that  in  the  former  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  in- 
creased 1,000,000  after  ten  days'  fast,  while  the  leucocytes  decreased 
from  12,000  to  4200.  Referring  to  this  and  other  experiments,  Lazarus* 
says  in  this  connection,  *'from  exact  experiments  on  man  and  animals, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  sudden  absolute  withdrawal 
of  nourishment  is  not  capable  of  producing  an  anemia.*'  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  the  influence  of  insufficient  food,  he  also  states: 
"Sahli  first,  after  him  T-Aache,  Oppenheimer  and  others,  demonstrated 
that  individuals  with  very  pale  skin  and  mucous  membranes  frequently 
showed  a  normal  percentage  of  haemoglobin  and  a  normal  number  of 
corpuscles." 

.  In  the  toxic  anaemias,  i.e.,  those  due  to  various  poisons  and 
to  bacterial  toxins,  the  vasomotor  center  is  likewise  depressed.* 
To  this  category  belong  the  anjemias  observed  (1)  in  workers  in 
lead  and  arsenic,  (2)  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  (3)  syphilis,  malaria,  malignant  tumors,  diph- 
theria, tuberculosis  and  helminthiasis. 

In  this  group  of  anaemias,  however,  another  morbid  factor 
asserts  itself,  namely,  deficient  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal 
center,  which  entails  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  adrenoxidase 
in  the  blood.*  Adrenoxidase  being  fibrin  ferment,*  the  coagula- 
tion period  of  the  blood  is  lengthened.  The  diminution  of  adren- 
oxidase causing  the  quantity  formed  to  be  utilized  by  the  blood 
itself  and  the  tissues  with  unusual  rapidity,*  the  red  corpuscles, 
its  carriers,*  become  more  or  less  reduced  in  size  (poikilocy- 
tosis)  because  they  are  inordinately  depleted.  As  adrenoxidase 
is  likewise  the  albuminous  constituent  of  the  haemoglobin  mole- 
cule,* the  haemoglobin  is  reduced  (oligochromaemia),  but  less  so 
usually  than  the  red  corpuscles  themselves;  since  the  adrenoxi- 
dase is  continually  being  reformed  through  the  adrenals,*  while 
the  red  cells  are  diminished  pathologically.    The  reduction  of 


•  Author* s  conclwtion. 

f  Senator  and  MttUor:    fbUt.,  Bd.  cxxxl.  Supp.,  1893. 

"  Lazarus:     Nothnagel's  "Bncyclo.  of  Pract.  Med./'  vol.  on  Dfs.  of  Blood, 
p.  191,  1906. 
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the  red  corpuscles  (oligocythaemia)  is  a  nonnal  result  of  the 
deficiency  of  adrcnoxidase — the  bone-marrow  being  inadequately 
nourished,*  the  genesis  of  the  cells  is  correspondingly  inhibited. 
The  same  morbid  influence  naturally  impairs  leucocytogenesis  ;♦ 
if,  therefore,  the  blood  is  examined  between  the  postprandial 
periods  of  leucocytosis,*  the  relative  percentage  of  leucocjles 
is  found  reduced.  When  this  is  marked,  the  postprandial  leuco- 
cytosis is  also  unusually  low  and  less  food,  including  blood-salts, 
being  taken  up  from  the  alimentary  canal,*  the  alkalescence  of 
tlie  blood  is  deficient.  This  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  the 
blood-platelets,*  a  concomitant  phenomenon. 

The  familiar  paralytic  phenomena  of  chronic  lead-poifloning  clearly 
point  to  the  impairment  of  nutrition  caused  by  lead,  a  function  gov- 
erned, we  have  seen,  by  the  xascular  and  adrenal  systems.  As  to  arsenic, 
ample  evidence  has  been  submitted  showing  that  it  is  the  physiological 
antagonist  of  thyroidase  which  upholds  the  functional  efficiency  of  the 
adrenal  center.  As  to  its  influence  on  the  vasomotor  center,  H.  C.  Wood* 
states  that  '^arsenic  greatly  lessens  the  rate  and  force  of  the  pulse-beat 
and  markedly  lowers  the  blood-pressure."  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning 
provokes  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  lead,  but  as  we  will  see,  the 
ansemia  here  is  due  to  hsemolysis. 

As  to  the  rAle  of  the  vasomotor  and  adrenal  systems  in  the  ane- 
mias due  to  various  toxins,  Grawitz**  has  shown  that  extracts  of  ma- 
lignant growths  do  not,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  affect  the  red 
corpuscles  or  the  hsemoglobin  directly,  thus  proving  that  the  anemia  is 
due  to  some  indirect  influence.  The  identity  of  the  organ  upon  which 
this  influence  is  produced  is  well  shown  by  the  observation  of  Loeb  and 
Smith,"  that  the  cephalic  portion  of  ankylostoma  contains  a  substance 
which  inhibits  coagulation.  As  adrenoxidase  is  the  fibrin-ferment,  the 
depressing  action  of  the  toxic  substance  on  the  adrenal  center  is  self- 
evident.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  and  others  previously  submitted,  the 
sequence  of  events  recited  above  assumes  a  normal  aspect. 

The  ancemias  due  to  hopmorrhage  following  injuries,  or  from 
the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  uterus,  kidneys,  and  ruptured 
aneurism,  lesions  of  intestines  due  to  parasites,  violent  epistaxis, 
or  occurring  in  the  course  of  purpura,  scurvy,  etc.,  are  marked  in 
proportion  as  the  blood  lost  during  a  given  time  is  great.  The 
anjeniia  is  rapidly  developed,  the  face  being  blanched  if  the 
loss  is  great.  This  is  promptly  followed  by  great  muscular 
weakness,  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  cold  sweats,  coolness,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  dyspnoea,  vertigo,  fainting,  weakness 
of  the  voice,  tinnitus,  hallucinations  of  smell,  flashes  of  light 


•  Author's  conclusion. 
»  H.  C.  Wood:     'Therapputlcs."  etc..  eleventh  edition,  p.  447.  1900. 
^oQrawitz:     Vlrchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  Ixxvi,  S.  353.  1879. 
"Loeb  and  Smith:    Proceedings  Pathol.  Soc.  of  Phlla.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  173,  1904. 
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and  finally  syncope,  during  which  there  may  be  delirium  and 
convulsions,  and  finally,  death.  If,  however,  the  haemorrhage 
cease  spontaneously,  or  be  arrested  before  one-half  of  the  blood 
in  the  body  has  been  lost,  recovery  may  ensue,  the  patient 
remaining  extremely  weak  for  some  time.  In  less  severe  cases, 
two  or  three  weeks  suflBce  to  complete  the  recovery,  especially 
in  women. 

After  moderate  haemorrhages  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
blood  is  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  lymph  in  the  tissues.  As 
this  liquid  is  serum,  the  cellular  elements  are  alone  reduced, 
the  red  cells  numbering  as  low  as  2,000,000  in  these  cases  and 
below  1,000,000  after  severe  haemorrhages,  though  the  leuco- 
cytes, which  are  produced  with  great  relative  rapidity,*  may 
be  somewhat  increased.  Water  being  simultaneously  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  increase 
of  both  fluids  in  the  blood  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  cells 
and  haemoglobin;  as  the  case  progresses,  therefore,  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  may  suggest  an  unfavorable  course,  i.e.,  that 
the  cells  and  haemoglobin  are  steadily  reduced.  This  phenome- 
non is  but  a  temporary  one,  however ;  after  a  few  days  the  tide 
turns  and  uninterrupted  recovery  follows.  This  is  mainly 
because  the  adrenals,  of  all  organs,  seem  alone  to  continue  their 
important  functions  uninterruptedly.*  Proof  of  this  is  af- 
forded by  the  facts  that  the  blood  becomes  much  more  coagulable 
immediately  after  bleeding  and  that  the  blood-platelets  are  also 
greatly  increased.  Both  the  blood-platelets  and  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment being  adrenoxidase,  the  manner  in  which  the  coagulability 
is  increased  is  obvious.*  The  relative  paucity  of  red  corpuscles 
causes  some,  at  least,  of  these  cells  to  absorb  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  adrenoxidase  and  they  appear  swollen.*  In  most  cases, 
however,  their  size  is  somewhat  reduced;  they  are  paler  than 
usual,  and  many  of  them  are  nucleated. 

The  leucocytosis  that  attends  the  dilative  process,  inflammatory 
processes,  etc.,  indicates  that  a  great  relative  genesis  of  these  cells  can 
occur  physiologically  as  implied  ahove.  The  increase  of  coagulability  is 
referreid  to  by  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus*^  as  an  "important  alteration  which 
takes  place  immediately  after  the  hsemorrhage,  and  is  sometimes  active 
in  checking  it.  According  to  E.  Freund*s  investigations/'  add  these 
authors,  "the  time  of  coagulation  may  be  hastened  from  nine  to  three 
minutes  by  hsemorrhage."     Under  hemophilia  we  will  see  that  this  is 

*  Author's  roncluMon. 
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precisely  what  ocean  when  thyroid  estnot  i*  given,  and  that  the  is* 
creue  of  ooegulability  is  doe  to  an  inereaoe  <ra  flhrin-temeot,  i-e^  of 
oxidaae,  in  the  blood.  The  fact  that  the  fibrin  femunft  (adrenosldaae) 
and  the  blood-platelete  are  identical  enhatanew,  ia  further  snaCained  bj 
the  additional  statement  of  Ehrlioh  and  Laaaina  liiat,.  ae  obeenred  by 
Hayem,  *Hhe  blood-platelets  are  markedlr  ineieaaed  in  poat-hamor- 
rhagie  anismia"— concurrently^  therefore,  with  the  ineieaaed  eoagnlating 
properties  of  the  blood. 

Another  important  cause  of  ansBiiiiay  especially  among  fhe 
poQr,  is  the  use  of  food  deficient  in  iron,  as  the  only  nutriment, 
i.e.f  mik,  breads  rice^  potatoes^  etc.  The  hsemo^obin  perc^itage 
not  only  fluctuates  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  food, 
because  this  metal  is  the  fundamental  constituent  of  hcmatin 
(the  coloring-matter  of  hsnnc^globin),  but  also  because  it  serves 
as  binding  agent  between  the  hsmatin  and  tiie  adrenoxidnse 
(the  albuminous  portion  of  the  hsemoglobin  mdecnle)  as  the 
latter  is  being  formed  in  the  lungs.*  Besides  this  cardinal  func- 
tion, iron  is  an  ubiquitous  component  of  the  chromatin  of 
nuclei,  the  living  portion  of  the  cell.*  Hence  it  is  also  found  in 
nudeo-proteid,  the  food-product  from  which  fhe  stmctnral 
components  of  both  hsmc^lobin  and  dnomatin  are  deriyed. 
Food  deficient  in  iron  produces  anaemia,  therefore,  by  reducing 
the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  built  up  in  the  body ;  moreover, 
it  inhibits  general  nutrition  by  impairing  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  living  substance  of  the  tissue-cell.*  This  form  is 
mainly  observed  among  subjects  who  are  deprived  of  meat  and 
fruit,  which  contain  enough  iron  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
organism. 

Verdei],  in  1849,  showed  that  the  blood-ashes  of  dogs  fed  on 
bread  showed  considerable  less  iron  than  when  they  were  fed  on  rich 
meat  diet.  Von  HOsIin  found  that  a  diminution  of  iron  in  food  and  not 
of  the  albumin  altered  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  particularly  its 
hsBmoglobin,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Bunge,  Kunkel  and  others.** 
Bunge^*  and  Hftusermann"  also  showed  that  very  few  articles  of  food 
(egg-albumin,  rice,  pearl-barley  and  wheat  flour)  contained  less  iraa 
than  milk,  t.e.,  2.3  milligrams  co  100  grams,  a  fact  recently  oonfirmed 
by  Schmey.^  In  the  case  of  an  adult  who  lived  exclusively  on  milk, 
observed  by  Hftusermann,  the  number  of  corpuscles  was  normal,  but  the 
percentage  of  hsemoglobin  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent. 

That  the  chromatin  (living  substance*)  of  nuclei  contains  iron 
was  shown  by  Bunge  and  MacalTum^'  in  animals  and  plants,  inclndiijig 

*  Author's  eonelusiom. 

1*  Bunge.  Kunkel  and  others:  Cited  by  Ehrlich  and  Lasanui:  Loe.  etL,  pt 
192.  1905. 
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MSchmey:    Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeit..  Bd.  xxxlx.  8.  215,  190S. 

i^Macallum:  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  268,  1894,  aad  Reports  of  Brit 
Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Scl.,  1896. 
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those,  of  course,  which  are  used  as  foods.  But  this  fact  in  itself  proves 
that  our  own  chromatin  contains  iron,  and  that  food  deficient  in*  this 
element  must  impair  not  only  the  h»moglobin-forming  process,  but  also 
the  vitality  of  our  tissues — including  t£it  of  all  the  nerve-centers — as 
shown  by  experimental  and  clinical  evidence. 

Treatment* — Iron  is  used  protniscuously  in  anaemia;  but 
the  foregoing  groups  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  instances^ 
its  administration  will  prove  futile  unless  the  cause  of  the 
blood-disorder  be  eliminated. 

The  only  exception  is  the  form  of  anaemia  due  to  fooddefi' 
dent  in  iron,  in  which  this  metal,  coupled  with  a  diet  richer  in 
this  metal  than  the  patient's  usual  food,  will  prove  beneficial 
without  other  remedies.  Blaud's  pill,  one  three  times  daily  for  a 
week,  then  increased  by  one  pill  daily  until  three  pills  are  taken 
after  each  meal,  and  the  addition  of  beef,  eggs  (the  yelk  of 
which  is  rich  in  iron),  spinach,  asparagus  and  fruit,  especially 
apples,  insure  recovery,  especially  if  the  patient  is  able  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  the  sea-shore  or  in  the  mountains.  TJijifortu- 
nately,  a  change  of  diet  of  this  kind  is  inaccessible  to  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  since  this  form  of  anaemia  occurs  mainly  among  the 
poor.  Here,  however,  spinach,  which  is  twice  as  rich  as  beef 
in  iron,  green  cabbage  leaves  prepared  in  various  ways,  and 
which  contain  as  much  iron  as  lean  beef,  may  be  added  to  the 
customary  diet.  White  beans,  carrots  and  wheat-bran  are  inex- 
pensive, but  contain  more  iron  than  potatoes  or  any  of  the  por- 
ridge cereals.  Ferratin,  or  the  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  may  be 
used  advantageously  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  Blaud's  pill  is 
not  well  borne. 

The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  so  often  used  is  not  a  good 
remedy.  It  tends  to  provoke  constipation.  The  majority  of  cases  in 
which  iron  proves  valueless  are  instances  of  erroneous  diagnosis,  in 
which  the  ansmia  is  due  to  activj  destruction  of  the  red  cells,  i.e., 
htemolysis.  Such  cases  may  rapidly  grow  worse  under  the  influence  of 
iron.  Barnes  recommends  a  neutral  odorless  and  tasteless  solution  he 
terms  iron  vilellin.  Murrell,"  in  a  clinical  study  of  various  forms  of 
iron,  including  Blaud's  pill,  found  that  the  dried  sulphate  f^ave  the  best 
results  among  the  inorgieinic. preparations,  while  iron  vitelhn,  of  all  the 
organic  preparations,  not  only  proved  the  most  active,  but  also  60  per 
cent,  more  so  as  to  red  corpuscles  and  25  per  centw  as  to  hsemoglobin, 
than  the  best  inorganic  iron. 

In  the  ioxic  anosmias,  the  first  indication,  of  course,  is  to 
eliminate  the  causative  poisons,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  ue.,  those 
which  are  depressing  the  vasomotor  and  adreno-thyroid  centers.* 

*  Author' n  cotwtuMon. 
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In  workers  in  lead,  pottLishin  iodide,  given  in  mcreaGing 
doMfe  after  meals,  and  in  large  quantities  of  water,  \s  of  recog- 
nised value;  these  ealta  Btiimilato  powerfclly  the  adreno-tliyroitl 
center,  and  eecoDdarily  t!ie  vawimotor  center.*  In  arsaik- 
ansmU,  tkynid  gland  is  iuiiioatcil,*  since  arsenic  and  thmid- 
aae  an  physiological  anttgtHiista,  the  latter  being'  tbe  Botwi 
stidinlant  of  the  test-oi^in.*  In  tiie  BTifpmifc  of  alwilwJi—  «r 
nicotiniBm,  cessation  of  the  use  of  albcdiol  and  tobaooo  it  sdt 
cicot,  since  alcdiol  robs  the  blood  of  its  orjgea  directly,  irttik 
nicotine  is  a  Tssomotor  depraesant*  In  sTphill^  Uie  iediiea  «t 
mercury  come  first  in  order  after  thyrtnd  extract*  irtule  in  tie 
ansmia  dne  to  malaria,  qvinins,  as  an.actiTB  Btimnlaitt  of  tiw 
vasomotor  and  adrenal  Byatems,  is  of  especial  value; 

The  T«Utl<mahip  b«tw«wi  ara^e  aod  tfayrtria  ezbrMrt  fa  baaed  w 
the  obeemtion  of  B«d>Tt  and  UabiUe,"  ooaflnBad  br  EwaJd,**  that  tte 
untoward  phenomena  eanaed  'by  lodotlij'riii  ooiild  ba  rednoad  and  em 
prerentad  I7  tbe  alinnltaiieoiu  OM  of  anenie. 

In  the  poet-hannorrhagic  form,  no  remedies  are  reqoired. 
A  copiooB  diet  and  fresh  air  soon  cause  lite  'blood  to  resume 
its  normal  condition.  The  process  ma;  be  hastened,  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  small  doses  of  thgrmd  gland,  1  grsin  (0.06  gm.) 
after  each  meah 

PEUNICIOm  ANEMIA. 

Synonyms. — Progressive  Pernicious  Aiugmia;  Idiopathic 
Anamia- 

Deflnition. — PemiciouB  antemia,  a  disease  of  the  blood 
characterized  by  extreme  pallor  and  a  marked  reduction  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  toxic  sub- 
stances wliich,  by  overstimulating  the  test-organ,  keep  the  blood 
sufficiently  overladen  with  auto-antitoxin  to  produce  progressive 
hfemolysis.** 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — ^The  most  prominent  symptom 
is  extreme  pallor,  both  face  and  body  gradually  assuming  a 
lemoQ-yellow  tint.  The  yellowish  color  usually  deepens  as  the 
case  progresses,  but  it  may  appear  suddenly.  In  contrast  with 
this  hue  ia  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  membranes,  the 
mouth,  lips  and  gums. 
'  Atillinr'a  conclutim. 

■■  Authnr'n    HpAnittntt. 
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The  blood  is  correspondingly  pale  and  watery.  Examina- 
tion reveals  a  very  marked  reduction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
While  normally  the  proportion  is  about  5,000,000  to  the  cubic 
millimeter^  it  may  be  reduced  in  thiB  disease  to  below  500,000, 
and  even  to  a  lower  ratio.  Quincke  reported  a  case  in  which 
there  were  only  143,000  immediately  before  death.  While  the 
haemoglobin  is  also  reduced,  the  ratio  of  this  pigment  to  the 
blood  corpuscles  is  higher  than  usual.  This  is  an  effort  at  com- 
pensation, and  proves  again  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  but 
storage  cells  for  oxyhaemoglobin.*  Many  of  the  corpuscles  be- 
come greatly  enlarged,  being  then  termed  megalocyies.  Some 
are  irregular  in  shape,  i.e.,  poikilocytes,  while  others  again  may 
be  smaller  than  usual:  microcytes;  but  neither  of  these  two 
modifications  of  shape  is  pathognomonic.  Nucleated  red  corpus- 
cles are  almost  always  found,  however,  the  normal-sized  nor- 
mohlasts,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  markedly  stained,  and  the 
large  megalohlasis  with  pale  nuclei. 

The  onset  of  pernicious  ansemia  is  gradual  and  insidious. 
Weariness  and  weakness  increase  until  the  patient  reaches  a 
state  of  extreme  debility,  with  marked  tendency  to  vertigo  and 
fainting.  Numbness  beginning  at  the  extremities,  weakness  or 
absence  of  tendon  reflexes,  and  paralysis  are  sometimes  wit- 
nessed. Dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  sighing  are  also  prominent 
features.    And  yet,  no  emaciation  occurs. 

These  phenomena  are  generally  ascribed  to  a  gradual  destruction 
of  the  red  oorpuRcIe«.  This  view  is  sustained  and  elucidated  by  the 
functions  of  the  adrenal  system.  A  connection  between  this  disease  and 
the  adrenals  was  suggested  by  Addison  in  1855. 

The  adrenoxidase,  of  which  the  red  corpuscles  are  the  carriers, 
being  one  of  the  triad  that  insures  the  functional  efficiency  of  all  tis- 
sues,* reduction  of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  correspondingly  reduces 
the  Tolume  of  this  substance.  As  the  muscles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
body  tissues,  progressive  weakness  is  the  most  prominent  sign.  This 
explains  also  the  paresthesia,  loss  of  tendon  reflex,  and  paralysis.  The 
tendency  to  fainting  is  due  to  a  similar  condition  of  the  brain  cells.  The 
dyspncea  and  sighing  are  characteristic  signs  of  inadequate  tissue  oxy- 
genation. The  absence  of  emaciation  is  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  the 
leucocytes,  which  supply  the  nutrient  granules  to  the  tissues,  are  not 
destroyed  concurrently  with  the  red  corpuscles.* 

The  cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  very  marked.  The  pulse 
is  rapid  and  large,  but  soft,  and  sometimes  jerky.  The  arteries 
and  veins  may  pulsate  and  throb  visibly.    A  loud  venous  hum 


•  Author* 8  conrJusiOH. 


CiU  wiliaiy  l^^d«MI^  wm  ib^iMibfitM^  ht^lm  vttleh  of 
tite'iftedci  Gardiae  nhxtoiMB  nifty  abo  be  hMid..^  Hie  VM 
«ic^;idiitieB  slowly.  Betiital  lnonorAege  Is  tieffaeal^'dbmnti} 
'fffSt^XDB,  itielierrhei^'  pafpuric  ^QjittDiii^  elid  oeRbeel  km* 
c^rriiage  may  oooor.  •  (Edemft  <xf  the  aaktee^  fade,  mnd  hmg^  aad 
'^lopmal  effiusioiiB  may  appear  at  mqr  9iMgt. 

'*  These  aie.all  manifBetatiaiie  of  tiro'eoiijoiiiefl  fMStmn:  fBiMRil 
:if;MOQlur ^4Uftt$on  and  Ij^a  diminii^j^p^  fa  tlia.Uiood,  ol  ilMe  fmipiiti 
i.0p  ftdrenozidase.^ .  Hit  yaacfiilAr  dilation  is  dnie  to  imlsystkm  of  An 
mdeeular  co«t  of  all  veoMlaliioldttit  upon  lowwrai- oaygmation  «f'tte 
iwMplr  walU,.  As  a  resale  and  hki  aeeim  idHh  «Mai«ani  law,  tiie  firiie 
rate  ia  increaaed.  Hie  relaxation  of  the  Vaaeiilar  walla  laeifitateii  ptae- 
tratfon  of 'the  bloodj>]aitaia  wherturer  hypoataile'  'eopgeiitioB  oeetm; 
hai|o^  the  cedema.  I^he  adreooxidaia.  bdng  tha.fUMn  Inrnyat:  vhieh 
converts  fibrinogen  into  Abrin,'the  ooagiila^ng  powor  of  the  bmd  is  !» 
IMdred  aM  the  hiteidpy  lie  sUte  is  inmated.*^9hi%  added  to'tli»  watoiy 
Qim^tion  of  ti|S.bloQd,.'|»rovokeil  ills  hmiorrhagio  pbawnneam* 


.^  (katiic  and  inteatmal  diaortoa  aie  tbejrole,^^^^.!^ 
dispoaitioB  to.eat  and  diagost  for  iood,  rather  lima  ime  anorezk. 
Indigeetion^  nausea^  vomitings  imd  diarrhcea  are  freqnen^  ob^ 
eerved. .  The.  gaateic  jnioe  is  generally  flefident  in  .hydrodbhme 
iacid:.4.'        r-.j  .;    .  ••  ■ '.  •..  *  .  ..  ,*■ 

*'.;.  .  P^  |U!tiviiy  vof  al)  the  gsstric  fiii|$tions»  wKsmilar .#n4  fset^^iiyy, 
is  primarily  kmeied  owing  to  the  inadeq^uate  supply,  df.  adrenozidase, 
ivhieh  deithietion  df  the  red  cells  ehUife.    The  perfinkltks  aeUo^  of  the 

wajls  of  the  stomaqh  being  imperfect,  the  food  undergoes  correspond- 
ingly deficient  preparatory  digestion,  a  morbid  process  aggravate  by 
the  fact  that  pepsinogen,  nueleo-proteid  and  aurenoxidase,  the  three 
active  factors  of  gastric  juice,  are  not  secreted  in  sufficient  quantities.* 
The  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  shows  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
concui^ent  rela^cation  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  muscular  fibers  allows 
the  imperfectly  digested  food  to  penetrate  ttie  intestines,  where,  it  meets 
correspondingly  impaired  muscular  and  secretory  functions.  Tlie  suecus 
entericus  is  deficient  in  auto-antitoxin,  hence  the  presence  of  gastro* 
intestinal  disorders.* 

The  liver,  kidneys  and  spl^n  show  an  increase  of  iron 
pigment.  In  the  liver  it  is  usually  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  lobule^  and  the  bile  capillaries.  The  vrine,  on  th6  ofhfer 
hand,  may  be  pale,  but  it  often  contains  urobilin  and  is  dark. 

Both  the  iron  and  the  urobilin  are  products  of  broken-down  red 
corpuscles.  The  iron  which  passes  to  the  intestines  with  the-  bile  is 
usually  recovered  by  the  intestinal  leucocytes*  and  utilized  in  the  re- 
construction of  hsemoglobin.  The  decrease  of  red  corpuscles  limiting  the 
use  of  all  the  iron*  the  surplus  accumulates  in  the  various  organs  men- 
tioned. Considerable  adrenoxidase  may  also  be  wasted;  this  substance 
and  urobilin  being  identical  bodies,  it  darkens  the  urine  when  oxidised, 
precisely  as  it  does  in  the  skin  when  bronzing  occurs.*  Bronzing  is  also 
observed  sometimes  in  pernicious  anemia. 

•  Author's  conclusion. 
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Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — ^Repeated  parturition  is  a  pre- 
disposing factor  in  many  cases,  the  disease  being  seldom  encpun- 
tered  in  primipara*.  Prolonged  and  immoderate  lactation  also 
appear  as  precursors  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Both  in 
men  and  women,  malaria,  syphilis,  purulent  foci,  especially 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris ;  septicajmia,  gastric  ulcer,  etc.,  are  included 
among  the  causative  intoxications.  The  imperfectly  digested 
food-stuffs  that  remain  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  previous  heading,  or  intestinal  disorders  pro- 
voked by  intestinal  parasites,  also  act  as  foci  for  a  practically 
continuous  auto-intoxication. 

The  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  any 
poisonous  substance  generated  directly  or  indirectly  through  any 
one  of  these  morbid  conditions,  and  to  the  irritating  influence 
of  thjs  poison  upon  the  test-organ.*  The  adreno-thyroid  cen- 
ter being  overstimulated,  a  sufficient  excess  of  auto-antitoxin  is 
preseixt  in  the  blood*  to  destroy  the  red  corpuscles  more  or  less 
actively,  i.e.,  to  cause  haemolysis. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  contains  a  substance  which  destrovs  the 
red  corpuscles  in  this  disease,  as  shown  by  Bordot  and  also  Ehrlich,  who 
termed  it  "hsemolysin/'  is  now  generally  recognized.  The  nature  of  the 
substance,  however,  has  remained  obscure.  As  shown  above^  the  process 
is  readily  accounted  for  through  excessive  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  system,  the  auto-antitoxin  including  also,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
iodine-laden  thyroidase  which  contributes  markedTy  to  the  destructive 
process. 

The  excessive  functional  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary,  i,e., 
of  the  test-organ,  in  this  disease,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  preg- 
nancy— a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease — the  organ  is  always  overactive, 
being  kept  so,  we  have  seen,  by  the  excess  of  toxic  wastes  which  the 
foetus  contributes  to  the  maternal  blood.  In  1898  Comte*^  examined 
histologically  the  pituitary  of  a  number  of  women  who  had  died  during 
pregnancy,  and  found  the  anterior  pituitary  hypertrophied  iq  every 
case.  This  was  confirmed  by  Launois  and  Mulon."  Douglas  Stanley* 
found  marked  lesions  in  the  adrenals  in  a  case  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
The  excessive  activity  of  the  adrenals,  by  causing  an  x>verproduction 
of  adrenoxidase,  increases  correspondingly  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
blood.  In  the  liver,  where  the  temperature  is  higher  than  elsewhere, 
the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  blood  is  raised  beyond  the  resisting  power 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  those  cells  are  destroyed  (hsBmolysis)'*  in  this 
organ  with  greater  rapidity  than  in  the  general  blood-stream.  Colman,** 
after  a  study  of  22  cases,  concluded,  in  fact,  that  the  disease  was  essen- 
tiallv  due  to  a  destruction  of  these  cells  in  the  liver.  The  disease  was 
attributed  to  hsemolysis  by  Quincke,  thirty  years  ago,  his  opinion  being 


*  Author'a  amrtuMon. 

*^  Comte:    Thtee  de  Lausanne.  1898. 

*Launoi8  aud  Mulon:    Ann.  de  gyn^c.  et  d'obstCt.,  2  sdrie,  vol.  1,  p.  2.  1894. 

*"  Douglas  Stanley:     Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  16.  1895. 

**Colman:    Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  Mar.  and  Apr.,  1901. 
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bM«i  OB  tto  tDurkad  ■anaiwhHoii  of  to«  In  *■:  Itaw^  n/b  viM  1m 
bMn  •ooepted'  bj  mort  oIimtwi,  and  im  mm  ttte  yrarafling  tmg,  w 
klTM^r  •tetad. 

TrNtment — ^In  trae  perniciotu  MHwnii,  iron  is  obnond; 
owleeB,  Bince  it  menlj  adds  to  tliat  tlieady  aeenmalated  in  luge 
quantities  in  the  liyer  and  other  organs. 

jlraenic— which  ads  hj  depraeung  tlU'  exceaalte  actirttj 
of  the  test-oigan,  %.«.,  tiie  adienal  BTBtem,  ledudsg  tiienbj  fiie 
proportion  of  the  auto-antitozin  to  vhit^  the  luemolyns  ii  dn 
— has  proven  of  real  value,  bnt  only  when  giTeh  in  oompaia- 
tively  large  doses.  B^imung  witli  5  minims  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion, the  dose  should  be  increasetl  at  the  rate  of  1  minim  (0.06 
gm.)  each  day,  nntU  30  minims  (3  gma.)  are  administtred 
Hiree  times  a  day.  It  ahoold  be  pereiatind  in  for  months,  with 
intenniBsions  of  a  few  days,  hut  only  if  necessary ;  and  in  all 
cases  its  nse  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  repeated  e:xamina- 
tiona  of  the  blood.  The  recorery,  as  previously  stated,  is  often 
ephemeral.  The  case  should  be  closely  watolied  at  least  two 
years  after  disappearance  of  the  niorhid  sv-raptoms.  and  the  use 
of  iha  remedy  resumed  as  soon  as  any  indication  fff  TecBrrenc^ 
as  ihown  by  blood  count  at  interrak,  appears.  So^um  caoo- 
d^te  is  suitable  for  hypodermic  use,  */,  grain  (0.033  gm.) 
being  injected  three  times  daily. 

The  brnellcial  action  of  arsenic  is  readily  accounted  for  when  its 
depreasing  influence  on  the  adrenal  ajstem  is  taken  into  account.  *» 
above.*  Bedart  and  Mabille"  found  that  arBenic  counteracted  all  the 
morbid  elTects  of  thyroid  medication,  a  fact  conllnned  bj  EwaM™  and 
others.  In  pernicious  anamia,  therefore,  it  diminishes  the  production 
of  auto-antitoxin  and  thus  arreata  the  hiamolytic  process.* 

Antiseptics  have  been  advocated  to  counteract  the  auto- 
intoxication engendered  by  U»e  putrefactive  contents  of  the 
gaetro-intestinal  canal.  Salol,  10  to  15  grains  {0.6  to  1  gm.), 
in  capsules,  three  times  a  day,  or  betanapktkol,  3  grains  (0.13 
gm.),  in  pills,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  have  each  given  satisfac- 
tory results  occasionally,  particulariy  in  cases  in  which  arsenic 
could  not  be  used,  or  had  to  be  discontinued.  Lavage  of  the 
stomach  and  enemata  of  normal  saline  solution  have  also  been 
used,  mainly  to  remove  accumulations  of  undigested  food-stuife. 
They  do  more,  however;    the  saline  solution  being  partly  ab- 

•  Auilior'i  coficliirfon. 

••  B«dart  and  HabUl?:     Lae.  oil. 

■■  Bwald:    Loc.  M. 
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sorbed,  the  osmotic  properties  of  the  blood,  which  are  impaired 
by  the  continuous  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system,  are  im- 
proved.* Enemata  plus  subcutaneous  injections  of  saline  solu- 
tion and  arsenic  are  very  efl&cient. 

Finely  powdered  bismuth  subniirate,  in  10-grain  (0.6  gm.) 
doses,  twenty  minutes  before  meals,  is  a  far  better  antiseptic 
than  either  of  the  above.*  It  is  slowly  absorbed,  and  counter- 
acts gastro-intestinal  irritation.  If  an  impure  salt  happens  to 
be  taken,  the  contaminating  agent  is  arsenic — ^which  cannot  but 
enhance  its  beneficial  effects. 

Salol  on  reaching  the  alkaline  intestinal  juice  splits  into  salicylic 
acid  and  carholic  acid.  The  latter  ansesthetizes  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  but,  with  the  salicylic  acid,  disinfects  putrefactive 
contents.  Beta-naphthol  also  dulls  the  sensibility  of  the  canal,  retards 
digestion,  acting  similarly  in  vitro;  and  is  likewise  a  disinfectant. 
Hence  both  remedies  may  aggravate  the  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  but 
their  antiseptic  properties  prove  beneficial  when  the  intestinal  contents 
happen  to  be  very  toxic* 

As  to  the  use  of  saline  solution,  Alex.  McPhedran*^  relates  the  case 
of  a  man,  aged  55  years,  in  whom  the  blood-count  showed  480,000  per 
cubic  millimeter;  hsmoglobin,  20  per  cent.  There  was  delirium,  vom- 
iting and  diarrhoea.  Treatment  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  normal 
saline  solution  on  every  alternate  day,  and  the  intervening  of  saline 
enemata,  with  arsenic  internally.  The  patient,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port, was  practically  well. 

Various  other  sources  of  intoxication  must  be  antagonized. 
The  presence  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  considered  by  Hunter  as  a 
prominent  source  of  auto-intoxication,  imposes  the  use  of  anti- 
septic mouth  washes  and  dentifrices.-  Useful  for  this  purpose, 
after  cleansing  the  teeth,  is  the  following  preparation : — 

Fl.  ext.  of  hamamelis 3ij   (8  gm.). 

Alcohol, 

Rose  water,  of  each Sss   ( 15  gm. ) . 

Apply  to  the  gums  wit]^  a  cotton  wad  after  carefully  cleansing  the 
teeth  following  each  meal. 

Some  clinicians  emphasize  the  need  of  rest  in  an  armchair 
or  in  bed,  relapses  having  been  known  to  follow  fatigue,  i.e., 
muscular  exertion.     A  light  nutritious  diet  is  also  recommended. 

A  milk  diet  is  a  valuable  measure  in  this  connection. 
Practically  no  waste-products  being  formed  by  this  food,  the 
adrenal  system,  subdued  directly  by  the  arsenic  and  indirectly 
by  the  bismuth  and  the  oral  hygiene,  soon  loses  its  overactivity, 

*  Author* n  ronrtusion. 

"Alex.  McPhedran:     Canadian  Pract.  Nov.,  1897. 
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and  oeasea  to  pioduca  tba  enxn  of  •drOQagddaM  to  lAidt  tiw 

destmction  of  red  corpnsdeB  is  due.        ...       ... 
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kind  ibonld  be  pemittod.  Of  mine,  tiito  ^um  of  dM  aa^  neMt 
the  eeaottd  tBdtattm,  the  dimiMieM  rf  bartwto  frt  aiM  !■  Ite1» 
teatiBB.  It  to  not  bmumw  to  And  tUt  MUento  whw  t^^  an  tnt 
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nriae,  and  thai  after  a  ira«k  or  two  «■  a  IHriaaeaowa  diet  tlwie  ftm- 
tioally  dUappear. 
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be  emmrted  In  the  blood  into  oUmUable  e^iKOdiMtd.    Thta  n^ 
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Stvovtics. — Or»m  Bwkntu;  CKlonnamia;  OUotmiw, 
if  orhto  yjryinMM.  ' 

Diftftitton.— Chloroeis,  a  fonn  of  uuemia  chasBcterued.l^ 
a  jdlowiah  dt  greenidi  tinge  of  the  ddii,  and  oocnrriag  nnial^ 
is  jottng  girls,  ie  due  to  the  presetlce  of  throe  eoncmrent  amt 
bid  factors:  (1)  depressed  fnnctioiul  activit;  of  the  adrenal 
system;  (3)  inadequate  assimilatioQ  of  the  iron  from  food- 
stuffs; and  (3)  marked  diminution  of  the  iron-laden  hiematin 
which  holds  the  adrenoxidase  in  the  red  corpuscles  pending  its 
distribution  to  the  tissues.** 

Symptomatology  and  Pathol(^. — The  most  striking  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  yellowish-green  hue  of  the  skin,  lips,  con- 
junctiva and  all  mucous  membranes,  coinciding  with  an  absence 
of  emaciation.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the 
blood-changes  observed  in  chlorosis  appear  irrespective  of  these 
objective  phenomena,  the  face  being  normal  as  to  color  and 
the  cheeks  rosy.  The  patient  may,  in  fact,  show  some  tendency 
to  adiposis.  Even  in  these  instances,  however,  as  in  the  typical 
cases,  there  is  marked  weakness,  lassitude  and  indisposition  to 
exertion.  The  appetite  is  either  greatly  reduced,  or  capricious, 
the  patient  longing  for  pickles,  vin^ar,  etc.,  and  ingesting  such 

'  AtiSutr't  cmrliwtOR. 
■•  Author's  deflniltoB. 
"a.  L,  OullHUd:     Brit.  Ued.  Juur..  Jan.  12,  IMT. 
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articles  as  chalky  slate  pencils^  soil^  etc.  Enteroptosis,  gastrop- 
tosiSy  hyperchlorhydria,  gastrodynia  (due  in  some  cases  to  gas- 
tric ulcer),  and  movable  kidneys  are  commonly  observed. 
Constipation  is  almost  the  rule.  Dyspnoea,  palpitations,  some- 
times accompanied  with  some  irregularity  in  the.  heart's  action, 
though  the  pulse  be  large  and  soft,  are  frequently  noted,  along 
with  purely  functional  cardiac  murmurs,  usually  located  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  at  the  apex,  when  the  heart  is  markedly 
dilated.  The  murmurs  may  often  be  traced  up  along  the  vessels 
of  the  neck.  Along  the  course  of  the  jugular  vein,  especially  on 
the  right  side,  a  peculiar  venous  hum,  the  'n[)ruit  du  diable,'*  is 
also  discernible  in  over  one-half  of  the  cases.  Neuralgia,  vertigo, 
fainting,  moroseness,  and  hysterical  phenomena  are  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  young  girls,  who  constitute  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases.  The  eyes  are  unusually  brilliant,  as  in  some  febrile 
disorders,  and  the  sclerotic  appears  bluish.  In  fact,  fever  is 
not  infrequently  ob8er\'ed  in  these  cases.  The  menstrual  flow 
is  usually  Scanty  and  sometimes  suppressed,  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  there  is  metrorrhagia  or  dysmenorrhoea.  The 
urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity  and  deficient  in  urea,  atid  is  gen- 
erally very  pale.  (Edema  of  the  face  and  ankles  occurs  in  ad- 
vanced cases.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
to  thrombosis,  especially  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  which  exposes 
file  patient  to  a  dangerous  complication:  pulmonary  throm- 
bosis.   The  cerebral  sinuses  may  also  be  affected. 

Birch-Hirschfeld*  and  Kockel."*  according  to  Lazarus,**  "believe 
that  chlorotic  blood  hae  a  fpreater  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  they  aMO- 
date  this  with  the  increased  number  of  blood-platelets.''  Indeed,  we 
have  seen  that  adrenoxidase  is  the  fibrin  ferment,  and  that  the  platelets 
are  but  droplets  of  the  former.  Stengel**  refers  to  Leichtenstem's" 
study  of  1658  cases  of  chlorosis  in  which  thrombosis  positively  occurred 
only  11  times,  and  "probably  in  a  mild  form  in  a  few  other  instances." 
Thrombosis  is  evidently  a  rare  complication. 

In  typical  cases  of  chlorosis,  the  red  corpuscles  are  not 
diminished  to  any  material  degree,  the  salient  feature  being  a 
reduction  of  the  haemoglobin.  So  decided  is  this  in  most  cases, 
that  the  blood  and  the  corpuscles  themselves  appear  quite  pale. 

»  Birch -Hlrschf eld:    Codrt.  f.  innere  Med..  Bd.  xl.  8.  28.  1»2. 
•oKockel:     Deut.  Archiv  f.  kiln.  Med..  Bd.  Ill,  S.  557.  18M. 
*i  Lazarus:     Nothnagel's   "Bncyclo.    of   Pract.    Med./'   vol.   on   Dls.    of  the 
Blood,  p.  402.  1905. 
"  Stengel :     IMd. 
*■  LeichteDstern :     MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  Bd.  zlvl,  8.  1003.  1899. 
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The  ^wcttitage  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  miUimeter  may  exceed  80 
p9r  cent,  of  the  Dormal,  wliile  that  of  tlie  h^mo^Iobiii  may  be  jO 
or  lowar.  Properiy  speaking,  however,  what  is  absent  is  not 
hBmqglolaj] -proper,  but  that  portiou  of  it  which  remains  in  the 
red  oorptudcB,  i.e.,  li^matin,*  tlie  true  blood-pignicnt.  Its  albu- 
minooB  portion.  adrenoxidaBe,  is  not  only  present  in  a  free  slate 
iJi  tlie  plaraaa,*  but  in  rare  inBtanceg  it  occurs  iu  excess  in  the 
latter,  u  shown  by  the  blood's  increased  coa^^ulability — adren- 
osdiaas  being  the  iibrin  ferment.*  The  paucity  of  hajmatio  in 
the  eoipnacles  renders  tlicm  ineapable  of  holding  the  albumin- 
ova  portiOQ  of  hfeninglobin,*  they  appear  not  only  paler  than 
nomudt  u  stated,  but  Bmaller,  Conversely,  eome  may,  here 
Mtd  tl^T^  appear  enlarged,  their  undivided  content  in  bsematin 
b^I^  in  that  case  sufficient  to  anchor  an  unusual  quantity'  of 
adnoLOxidaae,  owing  to  the  abnormal  quantity  available  in  \\ie 
pjattna.*  Small  nucleated  red  corpuscles  {normoblasts),  which 
aw  derived  from  the  bone-marrow,  are  also  found  in  the  blood, 
e^Mcially  wben  an  active  regenerative  process  is  going  on.  This 
prorea  fntile,  htiwever,  if  hiematin,  the  link  between  the  red 
corpnades  and  the  albuminous  ha?moglobin,  be  deficient.*  The 
irbjta  corpnaclea  appear  normal  in  all  nnfiaetB, 

Tbe  m&rlcBd  diminutftm  <rf  hMn^^obtai  m  ttm^ni  to  ttot  of 
red  eorpUBclee  waa  firit  observed  by  Duncan  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  diaf^ostic  importance  has  been  sustained  by  the  researches  of 
Hayem,  SOrensen,  Stockman,"  GrEber*  and  others.  In  63  conaecutivo 
cHses  examined  by  Thayer  in  Osier's  clinic,"*  the  average  of  red  corpus- 
cles  wsH  4,096,544,  or  over  SO  per  cent.,  while  the  avera^  percentage 
of  hiemoglobin  was  42.3  per  cent.  The  variations  in  size  of  the  red 
corpuscleB  have  remained  unexplained;  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  hnmoglobin  has  never  been 
taken  into  account.  As  to  tlie  nucleated  cells,  Lazarus  refers  to  the 
investigations  of  Neumann,  BizwiEero  and  Ehrlich  as  having  shown  be' 
yond  a  doubt,  that  they  are  "the  evidence  of  active  regenerative  proc- 
esses in  the  blood-forming  organs  (bone-marrow)." 

Etiology  and  PathogeneaiB. — Although  the  chromatin  of 
meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  is  the  mother-Bubstance  of  hsematin, 
the  proportion  of  metallic  iron  absorbed  daily  from  these  food- 
atuffs  is  at  best  very  limited,  namely,  from  6  to  10  milligramB 
C/io  to  '/»  gr.)  Moreover,  this  intake  cannot  beconaideredasan 
asset,  since  it  varies  hut  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  otitpat  by  the 

•  Author' I  coHcIwitoH. 

uStockmHa:     Ddt.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  14,  18K. 
■GrSber:    Cited  b/  Laiflrua:    Lot.  eU. 
■Oiler:    Loe.  HI.,  p.  122.  lau. 
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urine  and  faeces.  This  indicates  that  the  body  absorbs  from  the 
alimentary  proteids  only  just  enough  iron  to  replace  the  quantity 
normally  utilized  in  the  blood  and  tissues^  and  that  in  case  of 
need,  it  draws  upon  its  reserves  in  the  liver,  spleen,  bone-mar- 
row, etc.* 

We  hsLve  seen  in  the  article  on  iron  that  Bunge  and  Macallum 
had  shown  that  the  chromatin  of  the  various  proteids,  animal  and 
vegetahle,  was  the  mother-substance  of  hemoglobin.  As  to  the  inges- 
tion of  iron,  Stockman*'  found  that  "the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  in 
ordinary  dietaries  seldom  exceeded  10  milligrams  (V«  gr.)  per  day,  and'' 
that  it  "might  be  as  low  as  6  milligrams  (Vm  gr.)  in  people  of  ordi- 
nary appetite  and  digestion."  In  a  subsequent  article,  Stockman  and 
Greig"  demonstrated  that  "the  iron  metabolism  is  extremely  small  so 
far  as  intake  and  output  is  concerned."  In  one  observation  they  "almost 
exactly  coincided;"   in  others  the  output  even  exceeded  the  intake. 

That  conversely,  iron  may  be  lost  or  eliminated  by  way  of  the 
intestine,  is  sustained  by  considerable  evidence.  As  far  back  as  1852 
Bidder  and  Schmidt**  ascertained  that  from  six  to  eight  times  more  iron 
was  eliminated  with  the  fseecs,  even  during  fasting,  than  with  the  urine. 
Gottlieb,***  after  feeding  puppies  on  iron-free  f(»d,  injected  iron  sub- 
cutaneously  and  found  nearly  97  per  cent,  in  the  fieces.  That  this  is  by 
no  means  all  excreted  bv  way  of  the  liver  and  with  the  bile,  is  proven 
by  the  experiments  of  Nathan,^  which  showed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  iron  excreted  was  carried  to  the  large  intestine  by  leucocjrtea.  Hoch- 
haus  and  Quincke**  hold  that  the  accumulation  of  iron  in  the  submuco\is 
tissue  of  the  large  intestine  is  connected  with  its  excretion,  and  that 
this  is  probably  effected  by  the  extrusion  of  iron-laden  leucocjrtes.  The 
opportunities  for  an  output  even  in  excess  of  the  intake  are  evident. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  chlorosis,  the  disease  is 
due  to  three  morbid  factors  acting  concurrently:  (1)  a  defi- 
ciency of  iron  in  the  patient's  regular  diet,  (2)  depressed  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenal  center,*  and  (3)  its  results,*  im- 
perfect digestion  and  assimilation. 

As  to  the  first  cause,  chlorosis  is  most  common  among  ill- 
fed  working  girls  or  "sweat-shop"  hands,  whose  diet  seldom 
includes  meat,  fruit,  and  other  foods  rich  in  iron.  Among  the 
well-fed  classes,  chlorotics  are  likewise  seen,  but  here  the  tastes 
are  catered  to,  and  the  diet  consists  mainly  of  desserts,  especially 
sweets,  cakes,  candy,  ice-cream,  milk,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
extremely  poor  in,  or  devoid  of,  iron. 


•  Author' 8  nmrluMUm. 

''Stockman:    Jour,  of  Phrsiol..  vol.  xviii,  p.  484.  1896. 

"■  Stockman  and  Greig:    Ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  56,  1897. 

"•  Bidder  and  Schmidt:  "Die  Verdauungaa&fte  u.  d.  Stofhrechsel/'  S.  411, 
18S2. 

*•  Gottlieb:    Zelt.  f.  pbyslol.  Cbemie,  Bd.  xv,  H.  6,  1891. 

*'  Nathan:    Deut.  med.  Woch.,  Feb.  16  and  22,  1900. 

«*  HochhauB  and  Quincke:  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xxzrii.  S.  169, 
1896. 


ftot  mfler  fnm  diloi<(»ii;  a  preduqpocaig  muim  moat  fr&nSi, 
QuMion,  in  trdditioD'  totfaMe  cooditknuk  fSHoB  ia  wtpnumiai 
bjr  the  Ncond'-cknit  umtfaaed.  Tbe  age^M'^Jdek  iJili*w« 
moat  obiuJIt'  ocean,  between  15  RiLd  20  jma,  cnnddersift-Aa 
period  of  greatest  derelopment,  and  wbea  tbe  adicpal  njiliHi 
therefor^  ii  tmder  tbe  greetat  atreae.*  If,  u  fi  (rft^  t|M  cm 
villi  the  genitalia,  tbift  pelvia  and  tiie  brea^  in  tbeaa-jgliaai^flM 
oijpqu  fotming  &e  adreoaLl  ttjatem  axe  inadeqafi^^  dcmloped, 
■titeylail  tameet  tbe  naeda  of  the  organiam,  and -Qie  nt*l  pioeeaa 
1i{''ifi  tiaen^'ia.  d^cfest*.  ^ence  flie  itHUfndar  ndaz^MB— 
the  canae,  in  tnm,  o(  tbe  veiakiwaa  and  laantede,  iiiha^Mba^ 
tuoB  and  enteroptoma,  of  the  Gardiae,and  Taacokr  dihta'am,  of 
the  largeand  aoft  poise,'  of  ctButipatian,  of  all  meDutnial  £•- 
ordera,  etb.,  briefly',  <A  all  djaordaa  in  <n^UB  mpplied  witih 
nraacnlar  dementa.  Hence^  alao,  the  mmaj  other  in«lrid  {die- 
nomei}*  vhieh  .general  vaacolar  r^axati&n  entailB,  Via:,  aecs- 
mnlatlon  of  blood  in  greet  meaeaiterie  rJiannela,  -and  leceaaaon 
of'  blood  ^om  the  brain,  liojik^  and  akin,  whidi,  fa  ton;  gin 
rise  to  tbe  familiar  vertigo-  and  taidrac^  to  (aiotin&  dj'^P'X"** 
coldnen  of  tbe  aurface  and  extrentttiea,  and  pallor.*  Finalbr, 
the  h»ihatopoietic  organs  themselvea  are  the  seat  of  inadequate 
metabolism,  as  shown  by  the  average  reduction  of  about  20  per 
cent,  of  red  corpusclea,  a  proportion  which  is  sometimea 
greatly  exceeded. 

The  third  cause  is  a  normal  consequence  of  the  second. 
The  dilation  of  the  etomach  and  intestines,  the  constipation, 
and  the  many  symptoms  appertaining  thereto,  clearly  point 
to  imperfect  digestion,  a  condition  which  in  itself  diminishes 
the  likelihood  that  the  Braall  proportion  of  iron  absorbed  daily 
from  the  alimentary  canal  under  normal  conditions  will  he 
reduced.  The  intake  being  diminished,  the  reserves  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  etc.,  are  drawn  upon  and  the  time  finally  comes  when 
they  are  exhausted.  This  marks  the  onset  of  the  disease,  i.e.. 
the  time  when  the  red  corpuscles,  failing  in  their  supply  of 
Iieinatin,  gradually  lose  their  hold  upon  what  proportion  of 
albuminous  haemoglobin,  or  adrenoxidase,  the  adrenal  system  is 
able  to  produce.* 
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A  diet  deficient  in  iron  thus  becomes  more  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  than  a  primary  cause  of  chlorosis ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  many  instances  the  deprivation  of  wholesome 
food  has  existed  from  infancy,  and  that  this  in  itself  has  tended 
to  inhibit  the  development  of  the  adrenal  system,  to  prepare  the 
soil,  in  other  words,  for  chlorosis.* 

All  this  applies  as  well  to  other  causes  of  chlorosis.  The 
great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  delicate,  blond  (i,e,,  hair  devoid 
of  iron),  illy-developed  girls,  and  sometimes  boys;  while  its 
causes  are  all  of  a  debilitating  kind,  squalor,  overwork,  pro- 
longed lactation,  exhausting  drains,  profuse  menstruation, 
masturbation,  grief,  nostalgia,  etc.,  all  of  which  tend  to  depress 
the  functional  efficiency  of  the  adrenal  center,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. This  is  the  underlying  cause  of  chlorosis,  but  only  when 
the  intake  of  iron  from  the  blood  fails  to  compensate  for  the 
output.* 

The  presence  of  adrenoxidase  in  unusual  quantities  in  the  plasma 
previously  referred  to,  does  not  mean  that  an  excess  of  this  body  is 
produced;  it  only  signifies  that  what  proportion  is  unabsorhed  by  the 
red  corpuscles  as  the  albuminous  moietv  of  hemoglobin  circulates  in  a 
free  state  in  the  blood-stream.  The  activity  of  the  adrenal  center  may, 
therefore,  be  far  below  normal  and  adrenoxidase  still  occur  in  the 
plasma. 

Treatment. — To  administer  iron  to  such  cases  without  in- 
creasing the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  is  not 
judicious,  since  it  tends  to  increase  constipation,  while  being 
wasted  through  the  alimentary  canal.  The  first  feature  which 
requires  attention  is  the  state  of  the  blood.  We  have  seen  that 
it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  that  this  has  been 
ascribed  to  blood-platelets.  As  this  points  to  a  deficiency  of 
blood-salts,*  the  use  of  normal  saline  solution  is  indicated.  The 
best  method  in  these  cases  is  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  large, 
hot  (110®  F. — 43.3°  C.)  enema  every  other  night,  and,  if  the 
case  be  severe,  to  administer  it  in  small  quantities  either  endo- 
venously  or  hypodermically,  throe  days  in  succession,  then  every 
other  dav.  The  onlv  other  indication  at  this  time  is  the  diet 
recommended  for  an»mia,  which  includes  foods  rich  in  iron  and 
alkaline  salts. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  blood  will  have  regained,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  normal  osmotic  properties,  and,  the  vege- 


•  Author' B  c<mrlu^<m. 
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tables  aiding^  its  normal  alkalescence.     The   thyroid  gland,  in 
small  doses^  2  grains   (0.13  gm.)    during  meals^   should  then 
be  begun^  to  enhance,  through  the  adrenal  system,  metabolism 
in  all  its  tissues,  including  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  vessels.^ 
The  tone  of  the  latter  being  improved,  the  distribution  is  equal- 
ized, and  the  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma,  instead  of  circulating 
in  the  larger,  deeper  vessels,  where  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  the 
vital  process  of  the  organism  at  large,  will  now  increasingly  flow 
through  the  capillaries  of  all  organs.     As  this  applies  also  to 
the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  gastroptosis  and 
the  constipation  will  also  be  corrected.     The  resumption  by  the 
vessels  of  their  normal  caliber  will  have  another  ail-important 
effect  in  this  connection :   it  will  correct  the  main  factor  in  the 
loss  of  iron  ingested,  viz.,  abnormal  intrahepatic   vasodilation 
and  failure  of  the  iron-laden  leucocytes  to  circulate  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  hepatic  cells.    The  iron,  which,  under  these 
conditions,  was  imperfectly  prepared  for  absorption,  will  then 
simply  be  excreted  with  the  faeces — along  with  other  food-prod- 
ucts for  the  formation  of  haematin.     After  two  weeks  of  thy- 
roid gland,  this  stage  will  have  been  reached,  and  iron,  prefer- 
ably Blaud^s  pills,  will  now  prove  beneficial,  since  the  stomach, 
liver  and  intestines  will  have  been  rendered  able  to  prepare  it  for 
its  assimilation  by  the  red  corpuscles,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  tluToid  gland,  will  also  have  appeared  in  greater  num- 
ber in  the  blood.*     Adrenal  gland  in  2-grain  (0.07  gm.)    doses 
hastens  recovery  by  supplying  the  oxidizing  constituent  of  the 
ha?moglobin. 

Others  have  ohserved  the  beneficial  effects  of  thyroid  gland. 
BatteyShaw**  writes:  "Capitan  and  Camus  describe  the  favorable  results 
of  thyroid  treatment  in  cases  of  severe  chlorosis.  Treatment  by  iron 
was  found  to  be  more  successful  when  combined  with  thyroid  *  treat- 
ment.'' 

Other  agents  which  have  proven  beneficial  are  the  iodides. 
But  even  the  iodides  tend  to  increase  the  gastric  disturbance  in 
these  cases.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  sometimes  borne 
without  ti-ouble,  in  10-  or  15-drop  doses  in  a  half  tumblerful  of 
water.  Strj/chninr,  in  full  doses,  with  inhalations  of  oxygen,  is 
very  efficient  in  mild  cases.  All  are  adrenal  stimulants.  The 
seashore  hastens  recovery  in  such  cases. 

*  Author's  rnticlusion. 

"  Battey   Shaw:     "Organotherapy,"  p.   99,  1906. 
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HJBMOPHnLiIA. 

Synonyms. — Bleeder's  Disease;    Sporadic  HcBmophilia. 

Definition. — A  tendency  to  serious  and  sometimes  uncon- 
trollable haemorrhage,  due  to  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  ferment 
(adrenoxidase)  in  the  blood  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  coagulability  of  the  latter.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathology.  —  The  abnormal  tendency  to 
bleed  is  usually  discovered  through  occurrences  to  which,  as  a 
rule,  little  importance  is  attached:  nose-bleed,  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  the  application  of  a  leech,  a  slight  cut,  vaccination, 
religious  circumcision,  etc.  It  may  occur  as  the  unsuspected 
source  of  metrorrhagia,  or  as  the  so-called  "renaP'  haemophilia, 
the  urine  being  bloody.  The  skin  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
haemophilia;  vesicles  are  formed  either  during  apparent  health 
or  during  eruptive  diseases,  scarlatina,  varicella,  etc.,  or  more 
or  less  extensive  extravasations  appear  under  the  skin,  owing  to 
capillary  oozing,  either  as  the  result  of  a  pinch,  a  blow,  etc.,  or 
without  provocation.  The  haemorrhages  may  be  internal ;  haemo- 
philia may  thus  act  as  the  underlying  cause  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. Reddish  striae  of  minute  dilated  vessels  are  sometimes 
witnessed  in  these  cases. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  affords  but  little  informa- 
tion. The  waUs  of  the  blood-vessels  are  said  to  be  "thin*'  or  'fatty/'  bat 
Nancrede^  says  that  this  supposed  thinness  has  only  been  witnessed  once 
histoIogicaUy.    As  to  their  oeing  fatty,  we  have  seen  that  "fatty  degeor 


eration    so-called  is  due  to  nost-mortem  changes.    Abderhalden^  recently 

ilized  changes 
ure  of  the  venules  and  arterioles  of  the  regions^  involved,  but,  as  shown 


ascribed  hfl&mophiUa  to  localized  changes  in  the  development  and  struct- 


below,  vascular  changes  are  of  secondary  importance  in  that  they  only 
tend  to  predispose  these  regions  to  act  as  outlets  for  the  blood.  In  a 
case  notcKi  by  Chauffard,^  for  instance,  the  recurrent  luemorrhages  were 
always  from  the  same  areas. 

Affections  of  the  joints  are  very  important  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  many  haemophilics  have  lost  their  lives  through  surgical 
intervention.  A  joint  in  such  subjects  may  suddenly  and  with- 
out appreciable  injury  become  filled  with  blood,  swell,  become 
painful,  etc.,  and  slowly  recover.  This  may  recur  repeatedly, 
but  ultimately  be  attended  by  alterations  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane and  cartilages  and  finally  deformity.    It  is  in  these  cases 

*  Author' a  definition. 

**  Nancrede:     Dennis's  "System  of  Sargenr,'*  1896-96. 
«*Abderbalden:    Ziegler's  Beitrige.  Bd.  xmt.  S.  213.  190S. 
^Chauffard:    Le  bull.  mM.,  vol.  z,  p.  356.  1896. 
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of  bfimophilic  arthritia  Vt^m^fy^.mrpx  in  di«gB08»  mftybe 
made.  These  caaes  uaoallj  show  a  pdkxr.  d  the  meaoDbnaiei; 
but  fhe  dbaiacteriatie  leatineii  atfa  a  liiatoiT^of  ImIa^^ 
eediyuiotrc  patdiea^  aa^  dikted  capiUancta;  Beeo^raii  efi^^ 
should  Idwa^  awitkea  anspicloiL  *  In  tabetedl<^  iurf^ 
diagnoria  uiniaUy  tnade*— the  doughy  ^tctiM  ht  MSkpaM  Sti 
absent^  scan  aie  Ukdy  to  be  pieeeot;  'ih^oaldy  of  liiib  taaeftii 
oondylei  or  of  the liead  of  tlui  tibia  may' ait  iid^M  dl&detfiiei. 

ibVMllidii,*  who  layi  itraM  on  these  diagnostle  poSmlm^  state  fW 
M^tioli  of  th^  joint,  tenotbnqr  and  fmibte  ea^mtiM' libMUi  M  tt 
attempted,  hi  meb^xaaas.  Aa  eh^mL  b^w,  iMnnrrar,  afviau  aujov  afma' 
ikms  may  be  done  after  appropriate  treatment.  Without  aiftA,  iKniefa^ 
•nrgieal  prMttdiireB  of*any  ldnd«  even  eavtlBiiiatlolla;  as  tflmrfr  Ig!'  Heyi- 
Joemaod*^  are  Uki^  tq  lead  to  a  ifttal  Jesaa.    ^       '  .    •  *» 

Ittology  «Bd  7»Qioseneiia.^^H%tiedity  ia  W  nuutlDBd  Keitine* 
of  hiemophiMa,  having  been  tSraeed  bitck  in  one  Imqdif  '^hioi^ 
nearly  three  centuxka:'  It  ia  often  tirtsSttandted  by  mtmeni  not 
themeel'iFea  afEected  (Na80e^B0O'<»lledlllW).  Aiioth^  pecnBarify' 
ia  the  mailced  fertility  of  hlebSst^  fainiliea.  Agltin,  a  w^miMA 
belonging  to  a  family  of  bleedeia  may  not  hertelf  be  a  bl^er; 
and  may-  beaif  ofEsj^rii^  who  ar^  especially  if  ber 'diildMi  aie' 
males;  '* '  -'  *-  *'■      '*-'*•♦  ^ 

The  flenealoinr  of  a  family  of  bleeders  traced  ba^'near^  SOO  ysttif 

was  recorded  by  HoessU.^  A  marked  example  of  transmission  throagfa 
non-hfiBmo^hllic  wbmen  rei^ching  back  200  years  and  affecting  oijy  mafes 
was  published  by  C.  Hicks."®  All  suffered  from  arthritic  disorders. 
Steiner",*  observed  a  case  in  a  negro,  the  first  on  record  in  this  race,  and 
traced  it  back  to  the  great-great-grfindmother.  The  family  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  both  males  and  females  were  bleeders,  though  inva- 
riably transmitted  through  the  females.  Pincus**  states  positively  that, 
hemophilics  should  not  marry,  but  this  view  is  subject  to  modification, 
in  view  of  the  facts  submitted  below. 

Deficiency  of  the  fibrin  fenrient — ^the  adrenoxiaaseT^ 
in  the  blood  is  the  underlying  cause ,  of  haemophilia.  Fibrin 
ferment  being  a  necessary  constituent  to  the  formation  of  fibrin, 
this  substance  is  not  formed  in  adequate  quantities  and  the  blood 
cannot  coagulate.* 

Haemophilic  subjects  appear  normal  because,  coagulation  re- 
quires an  excess  of  fibrin  ferment  (adrenoxidase)  over  and  above 

•  Author'8  conclusion. 

"Froellch:    Revue  d'ortbopMie,  vol.  xv,  p.  289,  1904. 

*■  Nov6-Jo88erand:     Revue  de  chlr.,  vol.  xx,  p.  768,  1^. 

«Hoe88lI:    Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xv,  S.  m,  1888. 

**  C.  Hicks:     Trans.  Med.  Assoc.,  Georgia.  19(0. 

*i  Steiner:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosd.  Bull.,  Feb.,  1900. 

"■  Pincus:    Central,  f.  Oynsek.,  Bd.  xxvl,  S.  573,  1908. 
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the  needs  of  tissue  respiration^  and  this  excess  is  not  available  in 
them.  As  adrenoxidase  is  the  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion, 
the  primary  cause,  therefore,  is  a  deficiency  of  adrenal  secre- 
tion.* 

I  have  »hown  that  fibrin  contains  adrenoxidase  and  that  it  is 
identical  with  fibrin-ferment.  That  the  adrenals  arc  the  source  of 
this  substance,  and  that  a  deficiency  of  their  secretion  is  the  primary 
cause  of  heemophilia,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the 
adrenal  center  by  its  normal  stimulant,  i.e.,  thyroid  extract,  counteracts 
the  hfiemophilia.  This  is  emphasized  by  several  cases  given  in  outline 
under  Treatment.  In  the  first  series,  thyroid  extract  was  employed 
empirically;  in  the  second,  Dr.  W.  J.  Taylor's  cases,  I  had  recom- 
mended its  use  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  fibrin-ferment.  Dr. 
Taylor  carefully  noted  the  blood's  coagulability '  and  found  that  it  in- 
creased from  day  to  day  under  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  extract. 
Direct  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  adrenalin  likewise  arrests  the 
bleeding  in  these  cases;  here  it  does  simply  what,  as  I  have  shown,  it 
does  in  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — We  have  in  thyroid  gland  not  only  a  prophy- 
lactic, but  also  a  curative  agent,  since  it  stimulates  powerfully 
the  pituitary  body  and  raises  its  functional  activity  when  its  use 
is  prolonged.  Three  grains  (0.2  gm.)  three  times  daily,  i.e., 
after  each  meal,  suffice  for  this  purpose.  This  causes  gradual 
increase  in  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood,  thus  rendering 
even  serious  operations  safe  when  the  coagulating  time  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  normal,  i.e,,  three  minutes. 

The  casein  in'  which  thyroid  extract  has  been  used  successfully  are 
alr^dy  quite  numeroua.  D^lace**  promptly  stopped  a  menorrhagia  which 
had  lasted  fourteen  days  in  a  hsemophilic ;  alveolar  and  subcutaneous 
hemorrhages  were  alao  present.  Instances  in  which  unmistakable  cases 
were  8ucoe»«fully  treated  have  been  reported  by  Combemale,**  C.  R.  Jones,** 
SchefBer,"*  E.  Fuller"  and  others.  The  remedy  was  administered  empiri- 
cally in  these  cases,  as  previously  stated.  Not  so  with  three  cases  re- 
ported by  William  J.  Taylor,"  however.  Having  in  mind  my  view  that 
it  was  by  increasing  the  coapfulating  power  of  the  blood  that  th3rroid 
extract  prevented  hemorrha^,  he  tested  the  blood's  coagulating  time: 
in  a  profuse  bleeder  requiring  an  operation  it  was  reduced  from  11% 
minutes  to  2  minutes  and  G  seconds,  and  nephropexy  was  successfully 
performed,  the  wound  being  "remarkably  dry.*'  Thyroid  gland  was 
also  given  by  him  in  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  attended  with  constant 
bleeding,  and  caused  the  latter  to  cease  in  one  week.  In  a  third  case,  it 
rendered  poHHihle  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  in  a  hcemophilic,  no  hssmor- 
rhage  occurring,  though  the  gums  were  badly  lacerated. 


•  Aulhor'n  ronrJunion. 

■*  D^Iace:    Jour,  de  m^d.  de  Paris,  vol.  x.  p.  46.  1898. 

•*  Combetnale:    La  m^d.  moderne.  vol.  Ix,  p.  278,  ISftB. 

■*C.  R.  JoDes:    Brit.  Med.  Jour..  Nov.  10,  1900. 

■•  Schpfflpr:    Arch,  de  mM.  et  de  phann.  milit.,  vol.  xxxvll,  p.  246,  190L 

"  E.  Fuller:     Medical  News.  Feb.  28,  1903. 

"W.  J.  Taylor:    Monthly  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  July,  1906. 
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tin  irdl43i«<ni  iBflaeooe  m  eoMgidatfoa,  tntHmmOmtAfrndjiim- 
ponrf.  It  te  givenin  Ifrfrlda  (0.69^)  doMi^ilnBe ISmmi^^ 
If  givoi  to  prevent  bleeding  doling  s  minwr  opeiatkm  (it  aSan 
oi  no  otbet  than  trifling  onei,  extraction  ef  taatiiy  <^sBing  of 
Bmall  tdwcesses,  etc),  the  coigalation  time  dtdsM  be  Mtin,  mi 
if  tiiia  does  aoi  reacli  bdow  five  mimiHy  tfayroid  o^baei  aboaU 
be  grren  in  addition.  Digiiaim  in  foil  tfanapenta  doaw  ii  ^w 
usefiiL 

Rympson,'*  Wiillace,"  Parry"  and  others  have  obtaincil  good  result* 
-Vttll  culpium  fliloride  in  liBemophilia.  Bnllantyne*  itsed  it  Biic<"e.'<sfiillv  n* 
an  antpnatal  remedy,  ix.,  to  prevpnt  btemophillB  in  tbe  third  child  of  a 
womtm  wliose  two  firtit  thildren  were  bleedera.  I  used  tincture  of  d^- 
Ufl>  and  obtained  a  nrompt  recovory  in  the  case  of  a  boy  whom  recur- 
rMit  luemorrhagee  bad  almuBt  exsanguinatGd. 

The  most  valuable  local  hsmoatatic  is  adrenal  chloride  {1 
to  1000  Bolntion),  ganze  Batnxated  with  it  being  applied  directly 
to  ti»  wound.  A  thick  layer  of  the  powdered  extract  also  arrests 
the  bleeding  promptly.  The  ordinary  styptics,  perchloride  of 
iron,  trgat,  etc.,  have  been  naed,  but  seldom  with  Bttccess  in 
eeriona  cases,  frt^  tniirt  Itood  may  be  transfused,  a  small 
qnantil?  being  someiunea  eraffident  to  arrest  a  profase  flow. 

Adrenalin  hu  been  nMd  mioceaafnUy  in  tbe  above  manner  hy  W. 
Milllgan,"  E.  Francis."  and  the  extract  by  W,  T,  ThomRs"  and  others. 
The  use  of  entire  blood  was  reeommended  by  Hay«m,**  who  thought  that 
his  "hieDiotoblasts"  caused  tbe  formation  of  a  clot.  I  have  ahown"  that 
these  htematoblaBts  or  blood-platelets  are  dropleta  of  s  ~ 
of  fibrin- ferment. 


BTrnpaan:     LAocet,  Hit  H. 
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CHAPT.EB    XXXII. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERA- 

PEUTICS  (Continued). 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  IN  INFECTIONS  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC 

SYSTEM. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  tuberculosis,  infection  occurs 
to  a  great  extent  through  the  lymphatic  system.  In  the  diseases 
reviewed  in  the  present  chapter,  syphilis  and  bubonic  plague, 
infection  not  only  occurs  by  way  of  this  system,  but  the 
lymphatic  glands  act  as  foci  for  the  development  of  pathogenic 
organisms.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  buboes  and  kindred  com- 
plications. An  important  feature  emphasized  is  the  need  of 
energetic  measures,  as  represented  by  the  value  of  mercury,  the 
iodides,  etc.,  in  the  treatment  of  such  disorders.  Toxaemias  are 
readily  antagonized  by  ordinary  adrenal  stimulants  because  it 
is  in  the  blood  that  the  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  agents  which 
these  remedies  evoke  first  appear.  In  the  lymphatic  system, 
however,  the  protective  process  is  relatively  deficient,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles,  and  therefore  of  adrenoxidase, 
in  the  lymph,  a  fact  which  involves  a  deficiency  of  auto-anti- 
toxin in  this  fluid.  Hence  the  freedom  with  which  bacteria 
multiply  therein;  hence  also  the  presence  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  a  multitude  of  phagocytes,  small  and  large,  whose 
purpose  is  to  rid  them  of  pathogenic  elements  of  all  kinds. 
The  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  increase  the  proteolytic  power 
and  the  aggressiveness  of  the  phagocytes  by  agents  which  cause 
their  digestive  vacuoles  to  be  well  supplied  with  auto-antitoxin 
(their  digestive  triad)  and  to  sensitize  actively  the  bacteria. 
These  requirements  are  met  by  mercury,  the  iodides  and  thyroid 
extract,  as  suggested  below. 

SYPHILIS. 

Synonyms. — Lues;  Pox;  Lues  Venerea. 

Definition. — A  specific  disease  due  to  inoculation,  prob- 
ably by  the  spirochceta  pallida,  characterized  by  three  stages: 
(1)  the  primary  stage,  in  which  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  con- 
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verted  into  a  specific  ulcer,  the  chancre,  whence  the  pathogenic 
organism  may  invade  the  lymphatic  system  if  the  body's  auto- 
protective  functions  as  exercised  tlirough  the  lymphatic  phago- 
cytes are  unable  to  pruvent  it ;  (a)  the  secondary  stage,  or  stage 
of  general  infection,  during  which  the  toxins  or  endotoxins  of 
tiie  specific  germ  excite  a  general  reaction  of  the  adrenal  gya- 
tem  and  eruptions  of  various  kuids;  and  (^f)  the  tertiary 
stage,  or  period  of  sequela;,  provoked  by  tlie  pathogenic  organ- 
ism or  its  toxins  or  emiotoxiDs  in  various  tissues  during  the 
secondary  .stage,  characterized  by  a  specific  lesion,  the  gumma, 
and  by  marked  deiility  or  quasi-pareeis  of  the  adrenal  sygtcm, 
which  may  be  transmitted  to  offspring.  Congenital  syphilig  is 
the  expression,  therefore,  of  inherited  inadequacy  or  qunsi- 
paresisof  the  adrenal  system.** 

Symptoms.— The  iniltal  lesion  or  "primary  s^-philifl" 
occurs,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  infection. 
Beginning  as  a  small  papule  or  abraded  spot,  it  gradually  de- 
velops into  the  chancre,  which  softens  in  the  center,  constituting 
an  ulcer  surrounded  by  a  hard  ridge — the  "hard"  or  "indu> 
atcd"  chancre.  This  ultimately  breaks  down,  leaving  a  sctr. 
The  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion  is  soon  followed  by  en- 
largement of  the  adjacent  lymph  glondp,  forming  the  bubo  Of' 
buboes.  All  these  lesions  are  the  seat  of  an  active  defensive 
process. 

After  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks,  the 
second  stage  appears.  This  is  evidently  due  to  a  general  re- 
action,* for  it  is  attended  with  fever  ranging  from  about  100' 
F.  {37.8"  C.)  to  as  high  as  105'  F.  (40.5°  C),  characterized 
by  irregular  exacerbations  and  often  by  headache  and  insomnia. 
When  the  febrile  process  is  high,  hfemolysis  may  occur,  as 
shown  by  the  ansemic  appearance  of  the  patient.  Cutaneona 
lesions  of  various  kinds,  none  of  which  cause  pruritis,  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  stage,  viz.,  rosoolar,  squamous,  papular,  and  even 
pustular,  the  pustules  recalling  those  of  vario'a  and  other  erup- 
tions, some  of  which  often  leave  copper-colored  pigmented 
patches.  Syphilitic  warts,  which  usually  conjoin  to  form,  condy- 
lomata, may  apjjear  at  the  mucocutaaeoos  junctions,  while  the 
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mucous  membranes  of  the  tongue^  nose,  vulva,  etc.,  often  show 
similar  lesions,  i,e,,  grayish,  somewhat  raised  erosions:  mucous 
patches.  The  second  stage  is  a  very  active  one — so  active, 
indeed,  that  all  organs,  including  the  bones,  the  liver,  the  kid- 
neys, the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  hair,  the  nails,  etc.,  may  become 
the  seat  of  inflammatory  processes,  i.e.,  of  local  defensive 
reactions.* 

This  stage — a  period  in  which  the  infectious  principle  is 
fought  at  every  step  wherever  met* — ^usually  lasts  from  one 
year  to  eighteen  months,  when  the  disease  either  disappears — 
vanquished  by  the  body's  auto-protective  resources* — or  pro- 
ceeds on  its  fell  way,  i.e.,  to  "tertiary  syphilis,"  the  third  stage. 

The  third  fitage  has  been  very  appropriately  defined  as  the 
"stage  of  sequelae."  Owing  to  the  vascular  lesions  that  are 
started  during  the  second  stage*  and  the  formation  in  various 
structures  of  gummatous  growths,  morbid  phenomena  may  appear 
in  any  organ  through  local  pressure,  distortion,  denutrition  and 
pressure-absorption.  In  the  respiratory  tract,  for  example,  there 
may  occur  necrosis  of  the  nasal  cartilages  and  bones,  causing 
the  saddle-nose,  perforation  of  the  soft  palate,  and  cicatricial 
adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  pharynx ;  ulceration  and  gummata 
of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis,  causing  hoarseness,  aphonia,  cough, 
etc.  The  lungs  may  also  be  involved,  especially  in  children.  In 
the  brain,  pressure  of  gummata  is  a  frequent  source  of  paralysis, 
facial,  ocular,  etc.  Sj^philis  is  also  a  recognized  cause  of  gen- 
eral paralysis.  Areas  of  softening  in  the  brain  itself,  or  its 
vessels,  with  formation  of  miliary  aneurisms  leading  to  haemor- 
rhages, may  occur;  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  may  also  appear. 
The  pressure  may  be  such  as  to  cause  passive  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  the  pia ;  violent  headache,  excitement,  even  epileptic 
convulsions,  sometimes  of  the  Jacksonian  type,  may  be  caused. 
In  the  spinal  cord,  symptoms  of  myelitis  or  of  tumor,  paralysis, 
such  as  hemiplegia,  paraplegia  and  monoplegia,  and  locomotor 
ataxia,  are  relatively  frequent  results  of  spinal  lesions.  In  the 
testicles  the  gummata  may  form  hard,  painless  masses;  sup- 
purative orchitis  may  also  occur  and  be  followed  by  atrophy. 
Corresponding  disorders  of  the  ovaries  may  occur  and  provoke 
miscarriage.    The  liver  may  be  the  seat  of  gummatous  enlarge- 
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ments  and  later  show  areas  of  cirrhosis  or  fibrous  cicatrices; 
ascites  and  jaundice  may  also  be  caused.  The  cardio-vascular 
system  is  not  exempt;  endocarditis^  arteriosclerosis^  gummata 
of  the  adventitia,  etc.,  being  not  infrequently  observed.  On  the 
whole,  all  tissues  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, each  organ  attacked  giving  rise  to  symptoms  denoting  per- 
version or  arrest  of  its  functions. 

In  congenital  syphilis,  symptoms  may  be  present  at  birth, 
which  usually  develop  later — ^roseola,  excoriations  at  the 
mouth  and  anus  (the  latter  appearing  also  as  if  scalded)  readily 
developing  into  mucous  patches  and  condylomata.  An  eruption 
of  ulcerative  bullae  around  the  wrists,  pemphigus  neonatorum, 
a  typical  sign  of  syphilis,  is  also  frequently  observed.  The 
viscera,  and  particularly  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  are  pre- 
eminently the  seat  of  connective  tissue  lesions  similar  in  every 
respect  to  those  observed  in  the  adult.  Syphilitic  rhinitis,  the 
"snuffles,"  which  obstructs  the  nasal  cavities,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  necrosis  of  the  nasal  cartilage^  contributes 
greatly  to  the  general  wasting  or  marasmus,  by  interfering 
with  oxygenation.  The  special  senses,  especially  the  eyes — ^in- 
terstitial keratitis  being  commonly  observed — and  ears  are 
always  threatened.  The  cerebro-epinal  system,  especially  at 
birth,  may  be  the  seat  of  apoplectic  effusions  owing  to  lesions 
of  the  arteries.  The  osseous  system  and  particularly  the  dia- 
pliyso-epiphyseal  junction  of  long  bones  is  often  involved,  the 
rosary  at  the  costoeartilaginous  junctures  observed  in  rickets 
and  nodular  thickenings  on  the  tibia  and  other  bones,  being 
readily  discernible  in  most  instances.  When  the  second  denti- 
tion is  reached,  tlie  permanent  teeth  appear  notched,  irregular 
and  "pegged,'^  the  two  upper  incisors  being  particularly  de- 
formed in  this  manner,  i.e,,  the  Hutchinson  teeth. 

This  brief  r^snm^  of  the  symptomatology  of  syphilis  contains  but 
the  most  Baliont  features,  but  it  suffices  to  suggest  that  if  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  or  second  stage  of  the  disease,  an  active  defensive 
process  is  in  operation,  it  would,  when  raised  to  it«  highest  eflRciencv  bv 
remedial  measures,  prevent  the  ravages  which  constitute  the  third  stage. 

Etiology  and  Pathogfenesis. — The  pathogenic  organism  of 
syphilis,  found  in  the  primary  and  secondary  cutaneous  and 
glandular  lesions,  and  in  some  of  the  tertiary  lesions,  is  probably 
Schaudinn  and  Hoff mannas  recently  discovered  spirochceta  pal- 
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lida,  a  slender,  corkscrew-like  spirillum.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments have  given  rise  to  typical  ulcers  containing  this  parasite ; 
but  it  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  cultivate  it  in  artificial 
media. 

The  initial  lesion,  the  chancre,  is  from  the  start  the  seat 
of  a  defensive  process.  It  is  at  once  invaded  by  various  phago- 
cytic leucocytes,  lymphocytes  and  epithelioid  macrophages, 
which  accumulate  in  situ  along  with  connective-tissue  and 

other  cells  connected  with  the  process  of  repair.* 

That  the  spirochsta  pallida  is  the  specific  germ  of  syphilis  is  sus- 
tained by  consiaerable  evidence.  It  must  not  be  for^tten,  however, 
that  Lustgarten's  bacillus  was  also  found  in  all  lesions.  That  the 
initial  sore  is  invaded  at  least  by  scavenger  cells  is  now  generally 
reco^ized.  Thus,  Ohlmacher^  states  that,  "like  other  allied  infections, 
syphilis  seems  to  irritate  principally  the  elements  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  in  consequence  we  find  in  both  early  and  late  lesions,  a 
proUferation  of  endothelioid  cells,  small  round  (lymphoid)  cells,  and 
giant  cells.  As  in  most  other  infections,  the  endothelioid  cells,  giant 
cells,  and  certain  migrated  leucocytes  engage  in  phagocytic  activity  in 
the  effort  to  rid  the  body  of  the  noxious  invaders  or  to  remove  the 
detritus  of  cellular  necrosis."  The  defensive  process  is  essentially  local, 
however.  Thus,  Hallopeau'  found  that  "the  pathogenic  action  of  the 
toxins  is  nil  during  the  periods  of  incubation  and  latency  of  the  disease," 
a  fact  which  shows,  from  my  viewpoint^  that  these  toxins  do  not  evoke 
a  protective  reaction  from  the  start.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  important 
fact  from  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis,  for  such  being  the  case,  the 
immediate  use  of  remedies  such  as  thyroid,  iodine,  etc.,  which  power- 
fully stimulate  the  thyro-adrenal  functions  must  tend  to  prevent  general 
infection  even  when  the  chancre  is  feebly  developed. 

The  germ-laden  leucocytes,  epithelioid  cells  and  giant-cells 
— ^all  phagocytes — are  the  "syphilized  cells''  of  Besiadecki,  Otis 
and  others,  which  become  infectious  through  the  fact  that  either 
as  micro-  or  macrophages,  they  ingest  the  specific  organism.* 
In  some  cases  they  succeed  in  preventing  infection.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vital  functions  of  the  patient  be  at  all  depraved, 
either  through  alcoholism,  antecedent  disease,  starvation,  etc., 
the  production  of  adrenoxidase,  trypsin,  nucleo-proteid  and 
thyroidase,  the  constituents  of  auto-antitoxin,  be  deficient, 
these  defensive  cells,  inadequately  supplied  with  this  bacterio- 
lytic substance,  fail  to  destroy  the  germs.*  On  leaving  the  seat 
of  infection  to  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels,  therefore,  they  are 
laden  with  these  pathogenic  organisms  and  infect  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  groin,  giving  rise  to  the  'T)uboes,''  and  finally 
infect  the  body  at  large. 

•  Author*8  coHcluMon. 

»  Ohlraacher:     "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol."  p.  2»,  ISOT. 
'Hallopeau:    Annates  de  dermat..  4  e^rie.  vol.  v,  p.  736,  1904. 
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»  msnilestctf  throtifih  the  Inteaeyttm,  h«nnuiunw  with  pstablUhml  (acl* 
Till!  dobiliUtlng  itillu«iu«  af  alrnhol  and  aqiiaJor  is  well  knuwn.  TbiM 
Prof.  Nrmiiitiiu*  r««iitly  *!iii[iliiuii»ul  Dip  rnct  tliat  s^iphlUa  "is  man 
common  in  ill-nnuriHhod  pertimB  sni]  iu  hosiiitKl  (Mitientii  tlum  in  ttioM 
•M>ii  in  private-  prnctiro  and  that  "nloolml  dinuntBties  the  resisUnct 
uf  the  tissui'H  to  N|N<i,'i[ic;  iofcwtion."  The  "resistance  of  the  tisauHi" 
mnnna,  in  thp  light  ut  the  eviil»nc«  I  have  xdUucetl.  a  dcfifiencnr  nl  ■ulO' 
HiilitDKiii  in  the  lilood  anil  evils:  Applying  thin  jirinciple  U>  thr  ftr~ 
vailing  fUDci^iitiuu,  the  rOle  of  the  leucocytes,  na  I  have  dviiii-lHl  it, 
wUl  siiRgcst  itwlf.  G.  Frnnk  Ljilaton'  in  an  nble  review  o(  tlie  whole 
HiihjiM't.  wkjit,  ftiT  iDstuncp:  "The  lint  effect  of  the  Bj'philitic  inffctun 
is  u  gruiluultr  im'ri-ii»iiig  iMi-iimu  lotion  of  leucocytes — i.e.,  wbilv  blood- 
cells  or  Ivniph-cclls — at  the  site  of  jnuculution.  [irodueed  by  a  moJiftoi- 
tiiiii   of  tne   normal   leucocytes,  anit  connective   tissue   cleiiwtut4  tlirauirit 

Llic   inlluencic  of  the   syphilitic   infection."    "Tlie   prrtiiomig   not- 

mal  accumnlated  cells  (the  syphilizml  cella  of  Beeiadecki,  Otis,  et  all 
mntnln  th«  germ  of  syphilitic  infection.  Tliey  bi*ome  iargrr.  morr 
yraaular  mid  contain  numerous  nuclei  rg>*nt  cells]  and  posBess  csag^pr*- 

t<^    powers   o(   pnillfcrRtiun   and    amicboid    maiftneHl.' "Thin 

much  is  certain,  however,  that  jast  as  the  leucocyte  ia  the  primorilial 
wll  In  the  nornisl  physiological  proct-Mtwn  of  growth,  bo  is  it  tlie  taiit 
at  ull  w-cullcd  pathulogicDl  proeeitses,  and  pnrtieularly  those  of  svpbilit. 
when  modiHed  in  the  mnnnnr  pm-ulinr  to  the  particular   dia«as«. 

Interpreted  from  tiiy  ntandpoint,  however,  the  noriaol  phagncj-lic 
leucocyte  ia  fully  aM«  to  digest  the  pathogenic  gernia  and  to  convert 
thfim  into  grnniiktiuns  thut  tire  more  or  1ms  useful  to  tlie  body  at 
laree.  while  the  Iciicwyte,  deficient  in  bacteriolytic  bodies  and  movnig 
in  bliNid  deficient  iu  tliyroidase   (opsonin),  is  not,  and  acts  as  infecting 

Some  of  tiif  f-i-Tm-liiilon  lfiicfn-ytes  carried  alon^  bv  tlie 
torpid  lymphatic  current,  finally  reach  thereceptacnlnm  chvli, 
along  with  quantities  of  speciflc  gerrae  produced  tiinmgh  molti- 
plication  in  the  lymph  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  finally 
emptied  into  the  blood-stream.  When  the  germs  and  "their 
toxins  have  accumulated  sufficiently  in  the  blood,  the  teamd 
•stage  begins;  which  means  a  reaction  of  the  body  to  protect 
itself,  through  the  adrenal  syatem,  againet  infection.* 

The  "syphilitic  fever,"  marked  in  proportion' as  the  reaction 
is  severe,  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  rise'of  the  btood-preasure 
due,  as  in  arteribsclerosis,  to  hypermetabolism  in  the  T^sd- 
walls.  So  marked  is  the  vascular  tension  that  the  blood  is 
driven  by  the  deeper  vefisels  into  the  peripheral  capillajrira,  whidi 
become  intensely  congested.  As  the  specific  germs  and  their 
toxins,  waste-products  of  the  prevsiling  hypermetabolism  (in- 
cluding various  acids),  detritus,  broken-down    dells,   etc:,  are 
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inadequately  removed  from  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  owing  to 
the  torpor  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  vessels,*  many  kinds  of 
eruption  may  appear,  one  of  which,  the  syphilitic  roseola,  usu- 
ally leaves  copper-colored  spots. 

Tlip  fever,  which,  we  have  seen,  may  atUiin  105**  F.  (40.5**  C),  is 
of  course,  an  elsewhere,  due  to  excitation  of  the  tcHt-organ  and  adrenal 
center — or  thermogenic  center — by  the  poison.  So  marked  is  the  excess 
of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood,  in  fact,  that  a  slight  increase  of  this 
protective  compound  suflicefl  to  produce  htemolysis.  This  explains  the 
phenomenon  known  as  **JuHtu8*s  test"  in  which  one  large  dose  of  mer- 
cury is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sharp  h«emoly»is.  This  destruction  of 
red  corpuscles  (10  to  15  per  cent.),  according  to  Justus,*  '*is  a  specific 
phenomenon,  and  is  not  observed  in  the  blood  of  healthy  persons." 
This  is  accounted  for  from  my  standpoint  by  the  fact  that  the  mercury, 
by  suddenly  exciting  the  text-organ,  increases  the  proportion  of  auto- 
antitoxin  in  the  blood  suflicicntly — in  addition  to  the  excess  already 
present  in  the  latter — to  render  it  haemolytic.  AH  this  proves  that 
an  intense  prote<'tive  process  is  going  on  in  the  bloo<l. 

The  ca])il]ary  hy|>er(pmia  is  well  shown  by  the  leucoderma.  That 
it  is  at  least  closely  relates!  with  the  second  stage  is  suggested  by 
Fiveinky's*  statement  that  "these  pigmentations  may  remain  for  several 
years  and  can  be  regarde<l  as  among  the  best  signs  of  the  secondary 
period'' — thtmgh  as  observed  by  l>ewin,'  it  is  also  met  with  in  subjects 
who  have  never  had  syiiliilis.  It  has  b<»en  ascribed  by  some  writers 
to  **a  transient  congestion  of  adrenals."  according  to  ^rattalli.'  Tliis 
conclusion  is  warraiittnl — since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  adrenal  system 
is  overactive — liut  only  in  the  sense  that  tlie  blood  is  thus  caused  to 
contain  an  excess  of  the  adrenal  active  principle  which,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  the  main  factor,  when  oxidized,  in 
bronzing  and  kindred  pigmentations. 

The  relationsliip  lM*twe(*n  tliis  cutaneous  hypero^mia  and  the  erup- 
tions of  all  kinds  observed  during  the  seiHjnd  stagi*  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Thus.  Lydston*  states  that  "the  syphilitic  roseola  is  due  to 
dilation  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  and  subsequent  stasis,  and  the 
exudation  of  leucocytes  Iwhicn.  we  have  s€M»n,  irontjiin  the  germs]  and 
re<i  corpusHes  into  t)ie  implicate<l  integumentary'  area."  L.  S.  Schmitt," 
referring  to  tlie  fact  that  Veillon  and  (Jirard*^  "found  the  spirochsBta 
pallida  in  se<'ti(ms  of  syphilitic  roseolas  of  four  days*  duration"  and 
that  "the  seetions  showe<i  intense  capillary  and  beginning  perivascular 
infiltration.**  states  that  "tlie  organisms  were  found  in  tne  terminal 
subpapillary  capillaries  and  in  some  of  the  subpapillar}'  vessels"  and 
that  "a  few  were  found  in  the  perivascular  mxlules.*  Schmitt  concludes 
from  this  "that  the  roseolae  are  not  of  toxic  origin,  that  they  are  due 
to  a  true  parasitic  emliolus  1odg<>d  in  the  terminal  capillaries  of  the 
skin  and  producing  a  perivascular  infiltration." 

Tlie  ihird  stngr.  as  already  stated,  is  not  a  manifestation  of 
the  sy[)hilitic  inf(x.'tion,  but  of  a  variety  of  disorders  which 
occur  as  sequelse  of  the  lesions  that  the  presence  of  the  patho- 

•  Author' It  ronrluitfon. 
•Justus:    V!nhow-s  Ar-hlv.  Bd.  cxl,  S.  91.  1}»5. 

•  FIvoIsky:     Annnlcs  df  dormat.  et  syph.,  3  s^^rie.  vol.  II,  p.  418,  1891. 
'Lcwln:     Chnrlt^  Annalpu.  Bd.  xvlll,  S.  614,  1893. 
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gexdc  organism  in  Tariow  otgans  htm  pro^olceS^  dimsBjr  m 

indirectly^  during  the  seclsdd  itage. 

The  arterial  lesions  are  in  part  Aae  to  a  pwoem  maSkt 
to  that  which  prevails  in  arteriosdotoaiBy'*  vb.,  to  exsemn 
metabolic  activity  in  the  vessd^walls^  and  p«itieiilii^  inffaoie 
of  the  vasa  vasomin.*  These  minnte  antrieBt  ▼esasb  beeiB- 
ing  occluded,  the  areas  Ihej  nourish  beec»ne  iiecsioeed  andi 
uHimateljy  fibrous  and  calcareous.'^  TUs  moilrid  prasss  ii 
greatly  aggravated  by  vascular  lesions  joovolced  by  flie  pM* 
enoe  of  the  germs,  the  rqMoative  process  which  folkwB  e^iS- 
ing  likewise  local  sclerosis.  Any  or  all  vessels  may  flias  ht 
afFected,  the  lesions  being  either  of  flie  inflandnatory  ifps: 
endo-  or  periarteritis,  and  endo-  or  periphlebitis;  or  secondiiy 
thereto:  thickening  or  fibrosis  of  their  walls,  eniafling  partial 
or  complete  obstruction.*  Thrombosis  may  also  occur. 

The  <mly  lesion  that  may  be  consida:«d  as  iraly  syi^nlitie 
is  the  gumma,  a  gelatinous  mass  varjfing  greatly  in  sise,  and 
containing  atxfirst  endo&^oid  and  mononudeiHr  ceOs  (boOi 
phagocytic),  then  a  cheesy  mass.  Their  ndcrosoqpioat  resemi- 
blance  to  tubercles  is  such  as  io  indidate  that  th^  foMIl'a  rOie 
similar  to  that  carried  on  by  these  masses  in  tuberculosis  (fJf*) 
viz.,  to  enclose  colonies  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  cellular 
detritus*  and  thus  arrest  dissemination  of  the  germs.  They 
may  become  hard  and  dense,  and  are  traversed  by  fibrous  bands 
forming  meshes  which  enclose  their  caseous  contents,  however, 
and  being  liahle  to  form  anywhere,  particularly  in  the  liver. 
testis,  spleen  and  brain,  and  in  the  bones,  which  they  may  soften 
and  destroy;  they  add  a  formidable  pathogenic  factor  to  the 
already  formidable  vascular  lesions,  through  the  pressure  which 
they  exert.  They  often  break  down,  but  this  either  leaves  an 
open  lesion  or  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  is  in  itself  a 
menace  in  certain  regions,  the  central  nervous  system,  for 
example. 

That  8>7)hilitic  infection  is  absent  when  the  third  stage  is  reached 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  pathogenic  organism  during  this  stage. 
Sobernheim  and  Tomasczewski,"  for  instance,  having  examined  58  cases 
of  syphilis  for  the  spirochseta,  found  it  in  all  with  the  exception  of  the 
only  8  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis.  This  fact,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  observers,  accounts  for  non-communicability  of  tertiary  lesions. 

•  Author*8  conclusion. 
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This  should  not  be  considered  as  a  law,  however,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
relapses  of  the  disease  may  occur  years,  even  decades,  after  apparent 
exhaustion  of  the  infection,  a  fact  ascribed  by  Virchow  to  retention 
in  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  pathogenic  agent. 

The  prevailing  view  is  that  the  arteriosclerosis  of  syphilis  is  an 
independent  process.  Thus,  Neumann*'  stated  recently  in  one  of  his 
lectures  that  "arteriosclerosis  favors  tertiary  lesions."  As  I  show  above, 
however,  it  can  clearly  be  caused  by  syphilis,  i.e.,  through  the  prolonged 
hypermetabolism  to  which  the  vessel  walls  are  submitted  during  the 
secondar>'  period.  This  further  emphasizes  the  need  of  curative  measures 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  second  stage.  That  lesions  can  be  caused 
in  the  walls  of  vessels  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Buschke  and 
Fischer*^  found  the  spirochseta  pallida  attached  to  the  vascular  endo- 
thelial cells  and  traced  them  into,  and  even  through,  the  vessel  walls. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  third  stage  is  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  adrenal  system.*  Although  lesions  of  the  adrenals 
themselves  are  rarely  observed  in  syphilis,  they  are  sufficient  in 
some  instances  to  cause  bronzing  and  other  manifestations  of 
Addison's  disease.  This  bronzing  is  due  to  the  exhausting  stim- 
ulation to  which  the  test-organ,  and  through  it,  the  adreno- 
thyroid  center,  is  submitted  during  the  secondary  period.* 

That  physical  degeneration  is  a  paramount  factor  of  tertiary 
syphilis  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  connection  with  the  adrenal 
system  is  emphasized  by  the  general  adynamia  and  the  pigmentation 
occasionally  observed  both  in  acquired  and  congenital  syphilis  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  Addison*s  disease  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
syphilitic  infection,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Sacaze.**  Chauveau,  and 
others.  The  adynamia  can  hardly  be  always  ascribed  to  disease  of  the 
adrenals  per  se^  for  in  a  study  of  100  autopsies  of  syphilitic  children, 
Hecker"  found  the  adrenals  rarely  involved,  though  Guleke"  found  the 
adrenals  of  three  cases  out  of  eight  of  bona  fide  inherited  syphilis,  the 
seat  of  necrotic  foci.  Engel-Reimers,"  Fdrst,"  Wermann"  and  others 
have  reported  instances  in  which  the  thyroid  was  enlarged,  thus  indi- 
cating impairment  of  the  functions  of  this  organ.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  two  secreting  structures  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  adrenals 
and  thyroid,  may,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  compromised  by 
syphilitic  infection. 

The  relationship  of  cancer  to  svphilis  is  very  interesting  in  this 
connection.  The  prevailing  view  is  that  syphilitics  are  proof  against 
cancer.  Indeed,  Roger  Williams"  in  an  examination  of  165  breast- 
cancer  patients,  did  not  find  undoubted  signs  of  syphilis  in  a  single 
instance,  while  in  160  uterine-cancer  cases  similarly  examined,  only 
one  presented  signs  of  having  had  syphilis.  This  is  accounted  for  in 
some  caws,  from  my  stand^ioint,  by  the  fact  that  during  the  secondary 
period,  the  blood  is  so  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  that  the  initial  lesion  of 
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tdQcer  in  proiuiitly  oounteracted,  while  during  Uic  tertiary  period  ui 
Ihe  resulting  adyniiniia.  the  blood  a  too  parr  in  auto- antitoxin  to  siulaim 
the  process  of  cellular  growth  to  which  the  tumar  is  due.  Varima 
recorded  inittani:es  eeem  to  have  proved  that  oncer  can  be  gralteil  M  < 
syphiUxi  but  eiuiiuin«l  in  tlie  light  o(  my  views,  their  number  ik 
subject  to  reduction.  Thui,  A.  I'attcraoD"  reported  a  case  ol  udotaL' 
epithelionut  in  which,  not witliatAn ding  repeated  removal  of  neuptaitili, 
tissue,  the  wound  rcfiianl  tu  heal.  On  learning  that  the  patient  had, 
been  in  the  army,  iodide  of  putnsaium  was  adiuinistered.  The  vound 
healed  rapidly  and  the  patient  was  still  iu  goml  health  when  last  seen, 
lu  years  later.  Now,  this  ease  is  Bscribed  to  nyphilia,  but  inasDiuch 
an  1  have  shon'n  that  the.  iodides  are  also  capable  of  stiioulatiiig  the 
adrenal  sveteni  and  thus  curing  citnccr,  uypliiru  niaj  b«  elininated  in 
ratteraun  a  caM— as  it  could  in  all  oaseH  iu  which  the  diagno^i»  of 
ByphiliB  ia  based  on  the  remilts  of  antisyphiHtie  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  ari^  many  eases  recorded  in  which  cancer  \rill  develop 
upon  «yphilitic  k-ueoplakia.  syphilitic  scars,  etc. — a  sufficient  ntimber. 
in  fnet,  to  indiente  thnt  the  xuppuaed  protection  afforded  by  syphilis 
(aside  from  the  B^condiiry  sliigel   is  a  myth, 

'  AiftUiiaC— Syphilis  a  embaiailj  a  diseaBe  in  vhich  Uw 
adiisnal' BJBtem' ctn  be  iitiHied  ■dnnUgecnuly  by'Ae  phynciaa, 
since'  the  local  primiiT^  mm  tnH  the  seneral  infectifUi  it  eit- 
tails,  the  sectindair  reuttOn,  ttai  ered  tiie  Epical  e^reamon  <tf 
the  4iird'Btage,.tfae  gnmma,  and  to  a  oertain  ezteoat  tiie  n»- 
ciiUi  ^leaioilB,  "can.' .be'  iii^eiiced,  thraqgh  thia  ajratem.*  '  Tht 
ntaBner  in  wlat^  maFCiiry  and  the  iodi^  prodnoe'  their  cnn> 
tixa  effects  in  thia  .dbean  snggests  iteell  in  .Tiev  of  Qtmi 
powerful  stimulating  action  on  the  test-organ,  and  through  it 
on  the  adreno-thyroid  center.*  This  applies  as  well  to  thy- 
roid extract*  which  not  only  increases  the  functional  activiti- 
of  the  adrenal  Bystera,  but  also,  by  adding  thyroiodase  (opsonin) 
to  the  blood,  sensitizes  the  germs  for  the  phagocytes.* 

In  the  Grst  volume*  I  urged  "that  simultaneous  impairment  of 
the  functions  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  pituitary  bodies  accoiuts 
for  the  ravages  of  syphilis,"  and  that  it  was  through  this  systein  that 
iodine  and  mercury  produced  their  beneficial  effects.  Thyroid  extract  was 
used  by  Menzies"  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  methods  and  is  r(>coinmeiide(I 
hy  him.  Gouladsft"  used  it  in  a  very  severe  case,  in  which  the  al« 
nasi  and  one  ear  were  destroyed  by  ulceration,  besides  marked  adynamia 
and  emaciation.  The  usual  measures  having  failed,  thyroid  firland  was 
tried.  On  the  third  day  improvement  began:  the  ulcers  healed  promptly, 
all  morbid  phenomena  ultimately  disappearing.  Champlin**  states  that 
where  other  remedies  fail  "thyroid  gland,  Z  grains  (0.13  gm.)  three 
times  daily  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  brings  about  reaulta  truly  marvel- 
Dua,"  his  report  being  based  on  20  cases. 

b  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1889. 
Jour,  July  T,  18H. 
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During  the  primary  stage,  the  use  of  thyroid  extract,  3 
grains  (0.2  gm.)  every  three  hours,  the  first  day,  then  after 
meals,  is  indicated  as  a  prophylactic  to  increase  the  opsonic 
properties  of  the  blood  and  thereby  render  the  pathogenic  or- 
ganism more  vulnerable  to  the  phagocytes.*  Mercurials  alone 
are  not  protective  at  this  stage. 

During  the  initial  stage,  the  phagocytes  are  alone  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  the  body.  Althougn  mercury  excites  the  adreno-thyroid 
center,  the  thyroidase  produced  is  inadequate  to  raise  materially  the 
sensitizing  properties  of  the  blood.  Neisser,*  in  fact,  found  that  injec- 
tions of  sublimate  one  hour  after  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus  did 
not  prevent  development  of  a  chancre  near  the  seat  of  inoculation  nor 
general  infection.  Nor  does  washing  with  a  solution  of  sublimate 
(1:  4000  or  5000)  proposed  by  Guinard*  protect,  a  fact  ascertained  by 
Roux  and  Metchnikoff.*  I  only  suggest  thyroid  extract,  owing  to  the 
physiological  action  I  attribute  to  it;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  tried. 

The  second  stage  is  essentially  the  stage  for  mercury, 
since  this  drug  excites  \'iolently  the  test-organ  and  correspond- 
ingly increases  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood- 
stream.* The  simultaneous  use  of  thyroid  gland  is  also  indi- 
cated, however,  to  increase  the  vulnerability  of  the  specific 
germs  to  the  phagocytes,  practically  the  only  protective  agents 
in  the  h^nphatic  system.* 

The  effect  of  mercury— of  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  system,  from 
my  standpointr— on  the  Spirochata  pallida  was  shown  recently  by 
Freund."*  As  soon  as  the  patients  were  given  this  remedy,  these  para- 
sites gradually  became  less  numerous,  until,  after  a  course  of  inunctions, 
they  completely  disappeared  from  the  blood.  Lydston*^  holds  that  ''the 
slow,  continuous  and  moderate  use  of  mercury''  ....'.  ''Without  at 
any  time  producing  its  full  physiological  effects  will  generally  bring 
about  a  cure  that  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way."  This  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  the  interpretation  I  have  offered  of  the  action 
of  mercury.  \vl,  that  salivation  marks  the  beginning  of  excessive  and 
destructive  mercyiriali»m. 

The  third  stage^  though  not  a  direct  manifestation  of  the 
infection,  affords  three  morbid  processes  of  far-reaching  patho- 
genic influence  which  can  l>e  antagonized  by  adrenal  stimu- 
lant?,* particularly  thyroid  gland  and  the  iodides.  These  are  (1 ) 
the  general  adAnamia.  which  is  offset  by  the  greatly  augmented 
oxygenation  and  general  nutrition;    (2)  the  pressure  symptoms 

*  Avtkor^t  eomeiuHom. 

*'S^mer:    Deut.  m*^.  W'xh..  Bd.  xxx».  B.  52.  1>06.  ^ ^^^ 

MGulB«r4:     AmxuU^  *»•  4«Tn»t.  »rt  vrpbil..  4  s^rl*?.  vol.  H,  p.  1037,  1901. 
•Rotix  ttud  U*^'huikAftt:    Cit*d  br  M^t^biiikolT:     "Tbf  New  Hyglen**."  p.  99, 
190(. 
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(whidi  nay  cause  variooi  foma  of  paraljsie)  due  to  gummuu. 
abBorptioD  being  enforced  thiotigli  ttie  fact  that  tixse  a^aU 
promote  lencocytoeiH,  and  therefore  phagocytosis — a  process 
which  applies  likewise  to  the  production  of  tlie  proteolytic 
triad  (auto-antitozin)  which  breaks  down  these  masses;  and 
(3)  the  mechanical  constriction  of  arlerits  to  wliict  denutrition 
and  atrophy  of  many  atractuRs  are  due,  by  increasing  the 
general  pressure  (lowered  during  the  tiilrd  stage)  and  thai 
causing  a  greater  volume  of  blooil  to  circulate  in  all  capillaries, 
including  those  of  the  cerebro-spiual  system,  the  neuro^ia.  the 
nenro-fibrils,  the  neurons  themfolves  and  their  tixis-cyltnders, 
which  are  all  adrenoridase-lades  plai'ma  clianneU.* 

That  the  oondltioiu  referred  to  un  lu'netltfil  b^-  the  iodides  U 
to  well  known,  tJut  I  deem  it  mmeotwaury  to  eubmit  evidence. 

During  the  seccmd  and  third  etages,  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  is  often  greatly  reduced,  a  fact  which  sutHces  to  thwart 
the  .beneficial  eSecta  of  the  Tcinedies  ueod.*  Thia  lowered 
alluiinity  is  shown  by  a  noticeable  increase  of  blood-plates.* 
The  use  of  aliialw  v>at9n  and  an  increase  of  Bodium  chloride 
in  the  food,*  all  supplemented^  if  necessarj-,  by  large  warm 
enemas  of  aaime  aoluiion,  aids  the  curative  process  materially 
by  enhancing  the  osmotic  and  antitoxic  power  of  the  body 
fluids  and  facilitating  the  migration  of  leucocytes,  including 
the  phagocj'tes,  where  their  aggressive,  protective  and  repara- 
tive work  is  needed.* 

I^isdorter,  VOmer"  and  others  have  observed  a  large  increase  of 
blood- pin  ten  in  the  blood  of  Byphilitics,  irrespective  of  the  etage.  In 
the  firft  volume"  I  pointed  out  that  these  blood-plates  were  droplets  of 
adrenoxidase  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  were  visible  onJy 
when  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  was  greatly  reduced. 

As  to  the  iitie  of  normal  saline  eolution,  Heineck"  states  that  it 
has  been  found  valuable  "in  malignant  forms  of  syphilis  that  fail  to 
respond  to  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment."  Gastou  and  Quinton'  found 
that  isotonic  injections  of  sea-water  added  to  the  medicinal  treatment 
greatly  enhance  the  curative  process. 

Of  course,  the  introduction  of  salvarsan  on  tlie  scene  has 
relegated  all  other  methods  of  treatment  to  the  rear. 

CoxnKN'iTAL  Syphilis. — In  the  definition  I  specified 
that  the  transmission  of  "syphilis"  to  offspring  was  in  reality 

"VOrner:     Deut.   med.   Wocb.,   Bd.  uvHI.  8.  MT.   1»W. 
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isi-paresis  of  the  adrenal 
fient  ageut  in  theee  cases, 

^.plojed  by  T.  W.  Kilmer,"  by 
j^ieiitH  being  powerful  stimutanu 
4)tAineiJ  are  rradily  accounted  for. 
IH  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  ot 
ilmer.  "I  have  (linrarded  pracUcaliy 
:  of  bicktoride  of  mercury,  admin' 


my  eipenenoe, 


the  best  method 


|flhitment  Mils  the  riothing,  and  is  c 

jUng  loo  dirty  and  troublesome.     In  using 

vuBuuUy   admitiiater   it   in   plain   water   to 

^hicte  to  older  children.     Each  teaBpoontuI 

1  mercury.     To  an  infant  I  begin  by  giving 

ftn.]   morning  and  night;     lo  a  child  one  to 

uith  Vin  of  a  grain.   |0.|)004S  gm.)   morning 

ip  for  a  few  days,  and  flnji  pve  him  the  same 

then,  after  a  d'ay  or  two  iiicreaBe  the  dose  to 

gm.]   to  an  infant  of  ni\  nmiitha;  or  */_  of  a 

child  one  or  two  years  oUl.     If  no  aymptoms 

■n.  which  in  infants  occur  in  the  form  of  loase, 

the  dose  ali^tly   up  to  the  iibatement  of  the 

DCe  of  loose,  greenish  stools.     It  ia  imporaihle 

i1  the  phyniologicnl  limit  to  the  administration 

janifeated  by  the  presence  of   loose,  greenish  stools   in 

JCflr  the  mercurinis  well.  When  the  dotie  is  reached  which 
ii  diminution  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilij  or  loooe,  green- 
Id  (he  patient  at  this  dose  until  the  aymptoma  of  syphilis 

ftentimes  of  advantage  in  older  children  to  combine  iodide 
the  form  of  the  wituratcd  sutution.  two  or  three  drops 
I  day  up  to  a  diminution  of  symptoms  or  the  production 
rash.  It  is  best  to  give  separate  jiresniptioDs  for  the 
tor  the  iodide  of  potash.  Tlie  iodide  in  generally  well 
iiK  children. 

he  subsidence  of  all  symptoms  the  child  should  be  examined 
piy  for  six  niontha,  and  then  e\'ery  two  months  for  a  while,  and 
■  every  six  months  until  puberty.  It  is  always  necessary,  to  my 
J,  to  ^ve  these  syphilitic  children  a  one  to  two  weeks'  course  of 
Rsyphilitic  treatment  out  of  every  aix  months  until  adolescence  is 
^uthed.  and  then  caution  them  to  be  examined  twice  a  year  for  the 
■moinder  of  their  life.  It  is  quite  an  eany  matter  lo  cure  a  patient 
jFith  syphilis,  hut  to  keep  him  cured  is  a  far  more  difficult  proposition! 
Aaide  from  the  medicinal  antinyphilitic  treatment,  of  course,  a  regime 
Wot  proper  diet  antl  hygiene  should  be  instituted." 

I'LAGUE. 

Stnonymb. — Bubonic  Plaguf;  Black  Death;  Malignant 
Adtnitit. 

Definition. — Plague — a  virulent  infectiouB  disease  charac- 
terized b;  the  formation  of  buboes  and  the  development  in  some 
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casBB  of  pDeumonia — is  liitc  to  tiic  Kttasatn-Ycrain  badUus. 
On  pciiotrntiiig  the  lymphatic-  ByBti-m,  thia  germ  multipEa 
therein,  eaueing  the  characturistii!  lt«ion  of  the  disease.  Ok 
bubo,  and  Bwrctes  a  tosin  which  tende  to  paralyze  the  irjin- 
patbetic  renter  in  the  pituitary  body,  and  to  inhibit  the  fuftc- 
tiim  it  govemn,  general  nutrition.  It  is  to  the  resulting 
ndyiiatntu  that  the  devdopmmit  of  pneumonia  is  due,  throng 
thi;  agency  of  the  itver-p resent  pucumiwoecus.* 

I  cAimot  do  iniiTv  in  this  oonnoction,  owing  to  want  of  space,  than 
to  Bubmit  till-  CDDi^hiAiiinH  lt>  whidi  n  ■tiidj'  uf  tbe  rrlntionahip  bettrrvn 
the  ductlnw  glands  and  bubonic  plague  lias  led  me,  reserving  Ihu  pvidimr* 
ilavlf  Fnr  anntber  article  to  b«  DUblUhed  elite wli ere.  This  section  ii 
only  publiBhiMl  here,  in  fiwt,  for  tne  benefit  of  thiwe  colleagues  who  at* 
tlgliling  tliia  tc^rrible  discan?  in  the  East,  and  in  the  liope' tb»t  Um- 
ni.'w  idt'iii-  iidviincrd  an  to  Ireatuient  rriny  be  of  some  slight  lise  to  tlicm. 

Symptoms.— The  true  syniptomB  of  the  disease  an-  usually 
preceded  by  a  period  of  incubation  varying  from  two  days  lo  a 
week,  characterized  by  increasing  weakneas,  and  toward  the 
end  of  tho  period  by  nausea  and  perhaps  vomiting  and  vertigo. 
The  acute  stage  ia  ushered  in  by  rigors  of  a  chill,  the  tempera- 
ture rising  Homcwhere  between  101°  and  1U5°  F,  (38,3°  to  40.5' 
C).  The  patient  reels  like  a  drimkard.  owing  to  marked  ver- 
tigo, and  I'oniplaijiK  of  violent  heiiiiiiclie  iiiid  ^ri>:it  I:isaftude. 
This  sudden  and  early  exhaustion  ia  apparent  in  the  features, 
the  drooping  eyelids,  the  apathetic  air,  and  the  evident  indif- 
ference to  surroundings  constituting  the  facies  pestica  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease.  The  respiration  is  usoally  rapid,  the 
pulse  also;  the  conjunctivsa  are  congested,  and  keratifiB,  iritis, 
or  panophthalmia  is  sometimee  observed.  The  tongne  is  swol- 
len, shows  the  impression  of  the  teeth,  and  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur  resembling  mother-of-pearl  (Bulard), 

In  the  bubonic  form,  the  bubo  appears  during  the  first 
hours  of  the  malady  and  is  usually  unique.  In  the  order  of  fre- 
quency, it  presents  itself  in  the  groin,  the  axilla,  or  the  neck. 
It  develops  with  rapidity,  and  is  well  advanced  as  early  as  tbe 
beginning  of  the  second  day,  and  is  always  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch  almost  from  the  start.  The  neighboring  tissues  are  tnme- 
fied  and  (edematous,  especially  in  the  parotid  refpon.  Wheii 
this  locality  is  invaded,  cedema  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  feared. 

•  Aulhor'i  dqlnfflan. 
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On  the  second  day,  the  bubo  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  there  is  aggravation  of  all  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, the  pulse  reaching  sometimes  140.  Delirium  now  ap- 
pears and  the  stage  of  apathy  is  replaced  by  one  of  excite- 
ment, during  which  the  patient  may  try  to  get  up.  Physical 
disorders  become  manifest,  fixed  ideas  predominating.  Func- 
tional disturbances  of  speech  are  also  frequently  observed.  On 
the  third  day,  all  the  symptoms  become  still  further  aggravated, 
the  pulse  reaching  140  or  beyond,  and  the  bubo  attains  per- 
haps the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  suppurates.  Occasionally  it 
becomes  gangrenous.  Carbuncles  may  develop  in  different 
parts  of  the  organism.  Extensive  petechia}  arc  usual:  the 
"plague-spots"  of  older  writers.  Haemorrhages  from  mucous 
membranes,  the  nose,  the  lungs,  etc.,  are  frequently  observed. 
In  some  epidemics  haemorrhages  are  witnessed  in  all  cases,  the 
buboes  assuming  an  ha»morrhagic  iyj^- 

Death,  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases,  generally  occurs 
about  the  fourth  day,  either  from  toxic  paral^^sis  of  the  respira- 
tor}- or  cardiac  centers  or  from  collapse.  If  the  first  four  or 
five  days — the  acute  stage — are  passed  safely,  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stage  of  marasmus 
or  profound  depression  may  appear  on  the  fifth  day  and  the 
patient  succumb  on  the  sixth.  Much  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart.  Some  cases,  especially  in  children,  are  very 
benign,  showing  but  an  insignificant  rise  in  temperature,  slight 
inguinal  or  axillary  pain,  general  depression  and  ephemeral 
torpor.  Such  cases,  however,  are  apt  to  occur  early  in  the 
course  of  an  epidemic.  On  the  whole,  the  disease  shows  a  very 
high  rate  of  mortality. 

In  the  pneumonic  or  septic  variety  there  is  profound 
septicaemia.  The  pulmonary  inflammation  closely  resembles 
commencing  influenza  (Ijcwin)  and  does  not  show  clear  physi- 
cal signs.  It  is  a  form  of  confluent  lobar  pneumonia  without 
apparent  or  noticable  imj)lication  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
It  begins  also  with  a  chill,  severe  pain  in  the  side,  and  more  or 
less  severe  cough  with  rusty  expectoraticm.  The  plague  bacillus 
is  always  found  in  the  latter.  In  this  variety  death  may  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

2—64 
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( Som    e|n(lcanlc8    exhibit    qrmptoois    ttptneOiODg'  both 

varietiea. 

tttolofr  ud  IitTwgwiiiJa  Tlw  dteMs  is  doe  to  a  iMdU 
ha  diiKoveted  by  KitM^  in  1894,  and  widdi  ui  prafaddy  eoik- 
msDieated  ta  men  tlixon^  llie  biiea  at  iaaNla,  flaaa  impeeuSfy, 
thmacIfSB  ocntuninatod  by  tita  blood  of  oanfaminatod  ani* 
null,  wpedally  the  Tat.  Kith  and  bodily  n^eet  an  pradia- 
poaing  eanaes.  When  the  inf  actum  has  ocootmd,  the  gam  in- 
vades the  Ijmphadc  ajatem  and  girea  nae,  aa  in  aypUli^  to 
bnboe^  Ota  dkaiacteriatio  objastiTe  ajnqitain  of  the  diaeaae. 

The  rdationahip  of  th*  diaeaae  wl&.  the  doetleaa  i^andi 
is  aboim  by  variodi  -  jdienGBBaia  iriikJi  tha  pniaeDce  of  tiw 
boboea  dote  not  ez^Jain*  via^  the  toxamia.*  The  cwnbination 
of  mailed  exhanstitn'and  weakoeaB  at  the  eomnumcffinent  at 
Ha  dinnnnn,  the  moist  nnn-lreniiilouH  inother-of-pear]  tongue  of 
Bnlard  and  the  delirium  and  excitement  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  indicate  <he  identity  of  the  center  affected,  viz.,  the  svni- 
paflwtio  ce&iei',  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  morbid  process:  io- 
toiae  d^mflSioD  or  paresis  of  this  center.*  The  tendency  to 
eapiUaiy  hnnorrha^e^  in  the  viscera  and  gnbcutaneoue  tissues 
poinfa  boa  a  different  direction  to  the  nature  of  the  peripheral 
diaorder:  paresis  nf  the  arteries,  a  fact  further  shown  by  the 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  tiaenes  and  bonea,*  which 
in  some  cases  may  even  undergo  necroeis.  The  intense  mnscnlar 
weakness  is  a  normal  outcome  of  this  condition  and  to  it  also  ie 
due  the  development  of  pneumonia,*  owing  to  the  nbiqnitons 
presence  in  the  respiratory  channe's  of  the  pneumococcns  and 
its  readiness  to  multiply  when  the  vital  functions  are  torpid. 

Fortunately,  the  test-«rgan  is  not  infiuenced  in  the  same 
way  and  soon  reacts,*  as  abown  by  the  rise  of  temperature, 
which  may  reach  105°  F.  (40,5°  C).  In  many  cases,  however, 
its  reaction  is  inadequate*  and  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
101°  F.  (38.3°  C).  Under  these  conditions  the  case,  if  at  all 
a  severe  one,  rapidly  assumes  a  lethal  trend,  the  body's  defenses 
being  unable  to  save  it.* 

Treatment. — The  main  indications,  in  the  light  of  my 
views,  are  three  in  number.  The  first  of  these  is  to  raise  the 
functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  to  its  highest  possible 

•  Author'!  mtrliMfsw. 
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potential^  to  check  the  multiplication  of  the  bacillus  in  the 
lymph  and  the  blood.*  As  its  toxin  is  very  sensitive  to  heat, 
both  pathogenic  elements  are  thus  antagonized.*  Mercury,  of 
all  agents,  does  this  most  promptly  and  should  be  injected  intra- 
venously. The  best  agent  for  this  purpose  is  the  biniodide, 
Ve  ^o  Va  grain  (0.01  to  0.03  gm.)  dissolved  in  15  minims 
(1  gm.)  of  water  every  four  hours,  until  the  first  signs  of 
mercurialism  appear.  It  is  painless  when  injected — prefer- 
ably in  the  veins  of  the  elbow.  The  test-organ  being  promptly 
stimulated,  the  blood  is  soon  rendered  richer  in  auto-antitoxin, 
and  the  phagoc}i«s  which  penetrate  into  the  lymph -channels 
and  glands  likewise.*  This  salt  does  not  contain  enough 
iodine  to  increase  adequately  the  proportion  of  thyroidase 
(opsonin)  and  the  bactericidal  activity  of  the  phagocytes.* 
Sodium  iodide,  15  grains  (1  gm.)  in  a  large  glass  of  water, 
should  be  given  orally  with  each  dose  of  mercury  and  continued 
every  four  hours  after  the  use  of  the  latter  drug  is  stopped. 

Pending  the  action  of  these  agents,  adrenalin  chloride, 
1-1000  solution  freely  diluted,  may  be  given  hypodermically, 
remembering,  however,  that  its  effect  can  only  be  ephemeral, 
since  it  is  promptly  converted  into  adrenoxidase.* 

Far  more  efficient,  however,  is  Yersin  and  Routes  serum, 
which  corresponds,  in  composition,  with  the  auto-antitoxin  that 
accumulates  in  the  blood  under  the  influence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  drugs.*  The  failure  of  this  serum  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  only  increases  the 
blood's  asset  in  auto-antitoxin,  without  exciting  the  adrenal 
mechanism.*  As  an  adjunct  to  adrenal  stimulants,  mercury, 
for  example,  should  prove  invaluable.* 

The  main  indication  i8  to  consider  those  remedies  as  sheet-anchor 
which  will  evoke  the  strongest  weapons*  that  the  body  can  muster. 
Mercury  has  been  used  extensively  in  plafoi^*  ^^iit  either  as  a  purgative, 
or  combined,  or  given  simultaneously  with  agents  which  counteract  its 
beneficial  effects.  H.  Lorans"  states  that  patients  "show  toleration 
for  large  doses  of  sublimate,  taking  as  much  as  IVs  grains  (0.1  gm.)  in 
twenty-four  hours  without  signs  of  salivation  or  stomatitis.  They 
improve  under  the  action  of  the  drug."  This  applies  likewise  to  iodine, 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  by  a  large  number  of  practitioners. 
Gujjar,  of  Bombay,"  for  example,  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
results  obtained  with  iodine  t'^rchloride: — 


•  Author' H  concluftion. 

"  H.  Lorans:    Med.  News,  Dec.  30.  1899. 

*"  OuJJar:     IndlaD  Med.  Record,  May  1.  1906. 
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For  February, 


Statioics. 

No.  OF  Casks. 

Rkcovkbibs. 

Dbathb. 

Rboo^-xuba 

with 
babo««. 

WithoQt 
baboM. 

With 
bubow. 

Withoat 
b«bOM. 

with 
baboM. 

Witboat 
b«boM. 

With 

WilbMt 

Gii^uin 

Pydhoui    . . . 
^zargate.  . .  . 

41 
23 
15 

45 
64 
26 

23 
9 

12 

45 
60 
26 

18 

14 

3 

0 
4 
0 

56.09 

39.1 

80 

100. 
93.7 
100 

Total 

79 

135 

44 

181 

85 

4 

55.6    '97.08 

214 

175 

39 

• 

For  March. 

Gii^uni 

Pydhoni ..... 

110 
49 

258 
209 

58 
26 

262 
206 

52 
23 

6 
3 

52,7 
53.06 

97.6 
98.5 

Total 

159 

467 

84 

458 

75 

9 

52.8 

98.07 

626 

542 

84 

Although  this  report  seems  extraordinary  and  makes  one  wonder 
why  the  mortality  of  plague  is  so  great,  the  fact  remains  that  it  shows 
at  least  that  iodfne  is  not  harmful  in  the  disease  and  that  the  indica- 
tions which  I  submit  are  warranted. 

The  use  of  adrenalin  chloride  has  been  extolled  by  Choksy,  of  Bom- 
bay,*" for  cardiac  failure  in  plague.  He  states  that  "a  marked  change  for 
the  better  was  soon  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the  patients  after  they 
were  put  under  adrenalin."  I  have  shown  under  "Antitoxin"  that  all 
sera  were  in  reality  tlie  auto-aiititoxin  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
"antitoxin"  is  obtained.  The  value  of  Yersin  and  Roux*s  serum  sug- 
gests itself  under  these  conditions. 

Tlie  second  iiuliiation  is  to  restore  the  normal  calil)er  of 
tlie  arterioles  by  stimulating  ]X)werful]y  the  sympathetic  cen- 
ter. A  earefiil  selection  of  ilrii<j:s  is  necessary  here.  Exces- 
sive constriction  of  these  vessels  would  greatly  diminish  the 
vohiine  of  hlood  admitted  to  the  capillaries.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  avoid  o])inm,  the  coal-tar  products,  and  all  anal- 
g(»sics  in  fact,  as  these  agents  reduce  pain  by  causing  marked 
constriction  of  the  arterioles,  which  would  mean  added  torpor 
of  the  lym])h-stre*im  and  freedom  to  the  plagne  bacilli  to  pnllu- 
hite.*  The  aim  should  be  to  employ  an  agent  capable  of  com- 
pensating for  th(»  reduced  caliber  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
])ro])ulsive  activity  of  the  vessel.*  We  have  precisely  such  an 
agent  in  (dropinc,  which,  besides,  is  capable  of  stimulating  the 
test-organ  and  therefore  of  increasing  the  volume  of  auto-anti- 


*  Author's  vonrlusinn. 

^Choksy:     nidian  Mod.  Gazette,  Apr.,  1905. 
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toxin  in  the  blood.*     A  dose  of  y^oo  grain    (0.00065  gm.) 

with  each  dose  of  sodium  iodide  suggests  itself,  but  much  larger 

doses  would  probably  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  torpor  of 

the  sympathetic  center  due  to  the  toxin.* 

Atropine  has  likewise  been  used  in  plague,  but  practically  always 
with  drugis  capable  of  counteracting  its  action.  Where  such  has  not 
been  the  case,  however,  it  has  shown  distinctly  its  value.  Thus,  R.  Row** 
says  that  in  August  and  September,  1809,  he  tested  atropine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  97  cases  of  plague.  To  these  he  adds  the  291  cases  of  Major 
R.  J.  Windle,  and  78  cases  treated  by  Dr.  A.  Turkhud  in  November  and 
December.  The  most  prominent  feature  ob8er\'ed  in  the  treatment  was 
the  condition  of  the  bubo,  which  either  subsided  completely  or  remained 
as  a  hard  nodule,  which,  in  some  cases  when  cut  into,  showed  a  mass  of 
slough  with  hardly  any  pus.  Personal  cases  gave  scarcely  14  per  cent, 
of  suppurations,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  smaller  the  dose 
of  atropine  administered,  the  more  frequently  suppurations  were  found, 
home  cases  not  treated  with  atropine  showed  84  per  cent,  of  suppura- 
tions. The  localization  of  the  bubo  indicated  a  favorable  termination  of 
the  disease.  As  to  the  size  of  the  dose,  Dr.  Row  states  6  drops  of  the 
liquor  atropinse  sulph.  failed  in  some  instances  to  cause  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  fared  badly.  From  mjr  view- 
point, the  sympathetic  center  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  toxin,  and 
reacted  no  more  to  atropine  than  to  any  other  agent— except,  perhaps, 
mercury. 

Tlie  third  feature  of  the  treatment  is  to  maintain  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  i,e,,  their  osmotic  properties.* 
This  factor  is  of  especial  importance  in  all  diseases  in  which, 
as  in  plague,  the  l\Tnphatic  system  is  primarily  involved,  since 
any  degree  of  abnormal  viscidity  of  the  lymph,  by  slowing  the 
speed  of  the  current,  retards  transmission  of  the  pathogenic 
germs  to  the  blood,  where  they  are  most  readily  destroyed.*  The 
indications  outlined  on  page  1367  are  eminently  applicable  in 
the  present  connection. 

Prophylaxis. — In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  to  protect 
the  body  against  plague  infection,  the  protective  activity  of 
the  adrenal  system  should  be  increased  by  remedies  able  to 
excite  the  test-organ.*  Haffkine's  prophylactic  fluid  owes  its 
properties  to  such  an  action,*  while  the  serum  of  Yersin  and 
Boux  is  the  antitoxin  itself.  Thyroid  gland,  2  grains  (0.13  gm.) 
after  meals,  suffices  to  increase  markedlv  the  auto-antitoxin  in 
the  blood  ;*  the  iodides  of  mercury  and  also  iodine  and  its 
preparations  are  both,  we  have  seen,  capable  of  enhancing  power- 
fully the  efficiency  of  the  body^s  ailto-protective  mechanism.* 


*  Authftr'f^  conclusion. 

«»R.  Row:    Lancet.  May  19.  1900. 
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Abdominal   typhus,   1758. 

Acetanilld,  1290;  physiological  action, 
1290;  therapeutics,  1293;  untoward 
effects  and  poisoning,   1291.  «« 

Aconite,  1317:  physiological  action, 
1347;  therapeutics,  1349;  untoward  ef- 
fects and  poisoning,  1347. 

Active  agent  of  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, adrenal  secretion  as  the,  841. 

Active  principle  of  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion as  the  active  agent  of  the  oxi- 
dizing substance,  841. 

Active  principle  of  adrenoxldase  as 
the  dynamic  element  of  life,  933, 
941;  as  the  ferment  of  the  coagula- 
tion ferment,  and  rennin  as  "fibri- 
nogen proper,"  869;  as  the  ferment 
of  pepsin,  875;  as  the  ferment  of 
ptyalin,  amylopsin,  lipase  and  mal 
tase,  and  of  the  diastase  which  con- 
verts glycogen  into  sugar,  862;  as 
the  ferment  of  trypsin,  857. 

Adenitis,  malignant,  1807. 

Adrenal  active  principle  as  the  dy- 
namic element  of  life,  885;  as  the 
ferment  of  ferments,  851,  878. 

Adrenal  extractives,  1169;  physiolog- 
ical action,  1169;  poisoning,  1173; 
therapeutics,  1175. 

Adrenal  secretion  as  the  active  agent 
of  the  oxidizing  substance,  active 
principle  of  the.  841;  as  the  blood 
constituent  which  takes  up  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  805;  as  the  constit- 
uent of  hsemoglobin,  835. 

Adrenal  system  as  immunizing  mech- 
anism, and  cancer,  1389;  as  the  auto- 
immunizing  mechanism  of  the  or- 
ganism, 1072;  convulsive  diseases  due 
to  hypoacticity  of,  1426;  disorders 
due  to  hyperactivity  of  the,  1548; 
in  the  catarrhal  and  nervous  dis- 
orders of  the  respiratory  tract,  1691; 
in  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  1720;  in  diseases  of  the  blood, 
1770;  in  Infections  of  the  lungs,  1608, 
1658;  in  Infections  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  1795;  pain-causing  disorders 
due  to  hypoactlvity  of  the,  1499. 

Adrenalin,  1169. 


Adrenals  in  respiration,  secretion  of 
the,  801;  thyroid  apparatus  and  an- 
terior pituitary  combined  as  the 
auto-immunizing  mechanism  of  the 
organism,  1072;  pituitary  body  as  the 
governing  center  of  the.  1008. 

Adreno- thyroid  center,  posterior  pitui- 
tary the  seat  of  the,  1125. 

Adrenoxldase,  850;  active  principle  of, 
as  the  dynamic  element  of  life,  933. 
941;  adrenal  secretion  as  the  active 
agent  of,  841;  as  the  albuminous 
constituent  of  hemoglobin,  822;  as 
a  constituent  of  enterokinase  and  of 
trypsin,  851;  as  the  ferment  of  the 
coagulation  ferment,  869;  as  the  fer- 
ment of  pepsin,  active  principle  of, 
875;  as  the  ferment  of  ptyalin,  active 
principle  of,  862;  as  a  respiratory 
constituent  of  all  organisms,  812;  as 
"secretin,"  857;  hydrolytic  ferments 
as  compound  bodies  containing  a 
zymogen,  nucleo-proteid  and,  878;  In 
the  functions  of  the  nerve-cell,  915; 
in  the  nervous  elements  as  a  cause 
of  pain,  1267;  red  corpuscles  as 
storage-cells  for,  828. 

Adrenoxldase  plus  nucleo-proteid  as 
enterokinase,  857. 

Albuminous  constituent  of  bsmo- 
globin,  oxidizing  substance  (oxidase) 
as  the,  822. 

Alcohol,  1326;  physiological  action, 
1326;  therapeutics,  1335;  untoward 
effects,  1330;  valueless  as  a  food, 
1335. 

Alimentary  canal,  adrenal  system  In 
the  diseases  of  the,  1720. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  1367. 

Alkaline  salts,  1370. 

Alveolar  sarcoma,  1406. 

Amyl  nitrite,  1350;  acute  poisoning, 
1352;  physiological  action,  1350;  ther- 
apeutics, 1353. 

Amylopsin,  active  principle  of  adre- 
noxldase as  the  ferment  of,  862. 

Anaemia.  1771;  definition,  1771;  due  to 
haemorrhage,  1774;  symptomatology, 
pathology,  and  pathogenesis,  1771; 
treatment,    1777. 
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Ansmia,  Idiopathic,  1T78. 
Ansmia,  pernicious,  1778. 
AntBsUiesia,  larsical,  excitation  of  the 
Taaomotor  center  and,  12M. 

Analgesics,  sympat&etto  eeatar  Is  ac- 
tion of,  1270. 

Angina  pectoris,  1665;  definition,  Ififf; 

pathogenesis,   1566;   symptoms,   16<i6; 

treatment,  1670. 
Angiosarcoma,  IIOCL 

Aaterlor  pituitary  as  a  lymphoid  or- 
gan, 1087;  thyroid  apparatus  and  ad- 
renals comMned  as  the  auto-immu- 
nising mechanism  of  the  organism, 
10V1» 

Antlpyrln,  HO;  notion  as  an  anal- 
gesle,  1286;  action  as  antipyretic, 
1184;  physiological  action,  1282;  ther- 
apeutics, 1289;  untoward  effects  and 
poisoning,  1286. 

Antitoxins,  1177;  physiological  action, 
1181;  source  and  chemical  nature  of, 
1177;  therapeutics,  1184;  untoward 
effects,  1182. 

Anuria,  1219. 

Apocynum,  1226. 

Apomorphine,  1880. 

Apoplocy,  1873. 

Arsenic,  1810;  acute  poisoning,  1814; 
chronic  poisoning,  1818;  physiological 
action,  1310;  therapeutics,  1817;  un- 
toward effects,  1313. 

Arterioflbrosis,  1548. 

Arteriosclerosis,  1548;  deflnition,  1548; 
pathogenesis  and  pathology.  1548; 
symptoms,  1548;  treatment,  1560. 

Asiatic  cholera,  1720. 

Aspiration  pneumonia,  1681. 

Asthenic  glycosuria,  1597;  deflnition, 
1597;  pathogenesis  and  pathology, 
1602;  symptoms  and  etiology,  1598; 
treatment,   1606. 

Asthma,  1699. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  1699;  deflnition, 
1699;  pathogenesis  and  pathology, 
1701;  symptoms,  1699;  treatment, 
1705. 

Asthma,  hay,  1709. 

Asthma,  spasmodic,  1699. 

Atheroma,   1548. 

Atropine,  1210. 

Auto-antitoxin,  drugs  which  enhance 
the  formation  of,  1134.  1201. 

Auto-protective  substance,  Internal  se- 
cretions as  the  body's,  1099. 

Autumnal  fever.  1758. 


BeUadonna  and  mtnpiam»  12119;  phyils- 

logical    aotlim.     1218;     therapeuliei^ 

1214;   untoward   ^foets  and  pelsBB* 

lag.  1218. 
BIMoiiPheaiMiBf  Jfitt. 
Black  death,  IMT. 
Bleeder's  disease,  1791. 
Blood,   diseases   d  ths,    adrenal  sfs- 

tem  In,  1770. 
Blood-plasma  as    iMnBolaigBe   nt  tme 

water,  1882. 
Breast-pang.  156S. 
Bromides,  1888;  acute  polsonlag,  tULi 

physiologtcal  action.  188t;  ttefupes- 

ttcs,  1342. 
Bromism,  ISSt. 
Bronchial  asthma,  1C80. 
Bronchial  catarrli,  acvtieb 
Bronchitis,     acute, 

1892;     etiology     uid 

1898;  symptoms  aiM  tmtludogy;  IMS; 

treatment,  189& 
Bronchitis,  capillary,  1681. 
Broncho-pneumonIa,    1881;     dsllliitlim, 

1681;  etiology  and  patltoseneslg,  IflBS; 

symptoms,  1681;  treatment,  UM, 
Bronsing,  hnmo^oliln  and;  m^ 
Bruclne,  1281. 
Bhbonlc  plhgue,  IBOT. 

Caffeine,  1881. 

Calcium,  1872. 

Calomel,  1146,  1388. 

Cancer,  1390;  deflnition,  1390;  x>atho- 
genesis  and  pathology,  1397;  prophy- 
laxis, 1422;  symptoms,  1391;  treat- 
ment, 1413. 

Cancer,  encephalold,  of  the  mammary 
gland,   1393. 

Cancer,  external,  1391. 

pancer  immunity,  1425. 

Cancer,  internal,  1393;  of  the  gall- 
bladder, 1395;  of  the  intestine,  1396; 
of  the  larynx,  1394;  of  the  liver.  1395; 
of  the  mammary  gland,  1392;  of  the 
cesophagus,  1394;  of  the  pancreas, 
1395;  of  the  peritoneum,  1396;  of  the 
rectum,  1397;  of  the  skin,  1391;  of 
the  stomach,  1394;  of  the  tongue, 
1393;  of  the  uterus,  1396. 

Cancerous  cachexia,  1411. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  1681. 

Carbolic  acid,  1361. 

Carcinoma,  colloid,  1404;  cylindrical, 
1404;  granular,  1404;  squamous,   1404. 

Cardiac  dropsy,  calomel  in,   1388. 

Castor  oil.  1377. 

Catarrh,  pollen,  1709. 

Catarrh,  suffocative,  1681« 
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CftUrrti,  snmmer,  1709. 

CaUrrhal  diiordera  of  the  respiratory 

tract,  adrenal  system  In,  169 L 
CaUrrhal  enteritis,  acute,  1737. 
Catarrhal  enteritis,  simple  acute,  1750. 
Catarrhal  pneumonia,  1681. 
Catarrhus  lestlvus,  1709. 
Cellular  life,  potassium  In,  1372. 
Cerebral  apoplexy,  1&73. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage.  1573;  definition, 
1573;     pathogenesis    and     pathology, 
1576;     symptoms,     1573;     treatment. 
1578. 
Chloraemia,  1784. 

Chloral,   1318;   chronic  poisoning.   1322; 
physiological  action,   1318;   therapeu- 
tics. 1323. 
Chloranaemia,  1784. 
Chloride  of  sodium.  1367. 
Chloroform,  1294;  danger  signals.  1298; 
physiological  action,  12:^;   untoward 
effecU,  1296 
Chlorosis,  1784;  definition,   1784;   eUol- 
ogy  and  pathogenesis.  1787;  sympto- 
matology and  pathology,  1784;  treat- 
ment. 1789. 
Cholera  algida.  1720. 
Cholera  Asiatica.  1720;  definition,  1720; 
pathogenesis    and    pathology.     1723; 
prophylaxis,    1733;    symptoms,    1720; 
treatment,  1730. 
Cholera,  dry.  1722. 
Cholera,  epidemic.  1720. 
Cholera,   infantile,  1737. 
Cholera     infantum,     1737;     definition, 
1737;     pathogenesis    and    pathology. 
1738;  symptoms,  1737;  treatment,  1740. 
Cholera  maligna.  1720. 
Cholera  morbus.  1734;  definition,  1734; 
pathogenesis    and     pathology,     1735; 
symptoms.  1734;  treatment,  1736. 
Cholera  nostras.  1734. 
Cholera  siderans,  1722. 
Cholera,  sporadic.  1734. 
Coca  and  cocaine.   1232;   physiological 
action,  1232;  therapeutics.  1288;  un- 
toward effects  and  poisoning.  1235. 
Cocainism.  1237. 
Codeine,  1281. 
Colitis,   mucous,  1753. 
Colitis,  ulceratlre.  1753. 
Colloid  carcinoma,  1404. 
Common    sensibility,    neural    lobe    of 
the  pituitary  as  the  seat  of.  and  as 
the  Keneral  motor  center,  995. 
Congenital  syphilis.  1806. 
ConjuRul   glycosuria,  1597. 
Convallarla.  1225. 
Convulsions,  infantile.  1472. 


Convulsive  diwases  due  to  hypoactiv- 
Ity  of  the  adrenal  system,  1426. 

Coryza,  idiosyncratic,  1709. 

Creosote,  creosote  carbonate,  guaiacol 
and  guaiacol  carbonate.  1357;  physi- 
ological action.  1357;  therapeutics, 
1360;  untoward  effects  and  poisoning, 
1350. 

Croton  oil.  1377. 

Croupous  pneumonia.  16S9. 

Cutaneous  sarcoma.  1392. 

Cylindrical  carcinoma,  1404. 

Death  in  infections,   absence  of  min- 
eral salts  as  cause  of.  1370. 
Deciduoma  malignum.  1404. 
Defensive     properties     of     the     blood, 

drugs  which  enhance  the,  1134. 
Deglutition  pneumonia,  1681. 
Diahtte  hromt  1597. 
DUibite  maigre,  15S7. 
Diabetes  decipiens.  1597. 
Diabetes     mellitus.      1583;      definition. 
1583;     diet,   1695;     pathogenesis     and 
pathology.      1585;     symptoms.     1583; 
treatment,   1591. 
Diaphoretics.    1380;    physiological    ac- 
tion,   1380;    therapeutics.    1383;    un- 
toward effects  and  acute  poisoning, 
1382. 
Diarrhoea,  acute.  1750. 
Diarrhoea,  chronic.  1753. 
Diarrhoea,   dyspeptic.  1742. 
Diarrhoea,  infantile.  1742. 
Diarrhoea,  summer,  1742. 
Diarrhoea,  tropical,  1753. 
Diastase  which  converts  glycogen  Into 
sugar,   active  principle  of  adrenoxl- 
dase  as  the  ferment  of.  862. 
Digitalis.    1215.   1387;   physiological   ac- 
tion.    1215;    therapeutics.     1221;    un- 
toward effects  and  poisoning.  1219. 
Disorders  due  to  hyperactivity  of  the 

adrenal  system,  1548. 
Diuresis.  1219. 
Diuretics.   1387. 
Drugs   which   become   constituents   of 

the  tissue-cells,  1246. 
Drugs    which    enhance    the    defensive 

properties  of  the  blood.  1134. 
Drugs  which  promote  the  formation  of 

auto-antitoxin.  1201. 
Dry  cholera.  1722. 

Dynamic  element  of  life,  active  prin- 
ciple of  adrenoxidase  as  the,  933,  941; 
adrenal  active  principle  as  the,  885. 
Dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  1742. 


IIliLtcp*T,  nulor.  IttS. 

Epllepar,  minor,  14M. 

Epilepor.  reBel,  treatmeat,  !4T1. 

Bplleptold  dlKirdera.  1411. 

Eplnephrln,  HER. 

BpltbellaDU,  14M. 

Brsot,  IKS:  pbralDlOBlcBl  action,  U§3; 

therapeutics,    IJBt:    untoward   eDecti 

■ad  polunlDB.  11%. 
Er^o'tlim,  cbroalc,  1386. 
■  Brrtbrol  tetranltrate,  IKT. 
Ether,     1199;     dBnser     ■LbdiU.     1301: 

pbrsIoEaglca]   action.   12M;   untoward 


and  lurslCBl  auteitheala,  1^. 

FalllDI  erll.  1464. 
Falllns  BU,  I4M. 
Falling  ilckneaa,  14H. 
Ferment   of    the  coaculattOD    lerment. 
Id  pie   oC   adrenoildaae   aa 


s-ermMit 

prlnctpl 

a>  the.  reu  tm. 

of     pcDBlD.     oclire     priBCilWa 

«(  Bdrt 

oildaB"  aa  the.  STS. 

(  ptyalln.  amyloiMn.  Ilput 

and  ma, 

laae,    and   ol  diaaUH  oblcb 

converts 

Elfposvn    IBU)  mgu.  MTtln 

prlncip] 

ot  Hilreaoitdaae  aa  the.  R. 

IDfrntB  ■ 

f  trypain.  aclli-e  i«-lticipl*  of 

daae  ua  ibc.  «7. 

fomieutu 

rcucocTtlc,    Ba   the  Intneal- 

QoatT  dlatbeata.  lEDO. 

Onwular  carcinoma,  1404. 

Grauulatlona  ot  leacocrt«a  and  adn- 
Doxldaie  in  tha  funetloDa  ot  tb« 
Dorre-cell.  >1E;  aa  tba  Braaiiin 
(microaomea)  pi  tlaaue-cella,  8M:  aa 
Ibe  llTlnc  auhatance.  tSG,  037. 

Qranulea  ot  (luue-calla.  craouUtloDa 
ot  tcucocTtel  ai  the,  8Ht. 

Oreen  alckneaa.  1TR4. 

Oualacol.  13«e. 

Guatacol  carbonate,  IMO. 

HKmoBlobtn,  adr«Da]  aecretloo  aa  th« 
conilltueDt  at,  S3S;  and  bronalBK, 
BKi  oxidliing  BUbatacce  (oildaae) 
as  the  altnimlDOUB  constituent  ot. 
82!. 

Hnmaphllla,  ITOl;  deBDltJon,  mi:  mI- 
olosr  sod  pathuteneala,  1T9>;  aymp- 
toma  and  patbologr.  1791;  treMutent, 
1T93. 

Hsmopbltla.  Bporadlc.  1791. 
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Headache,  bllioua,  15»;  ilck,  152?. 

Hemicnmia,  1522. 

Heroin.  1281. 

Herpes  loster.  1534. 

Homatroplne  hydrobromide.  1215. 

Hydrastinine.  1386. 

Hydrastis.  1386. 

HydrolyUc  ferments  as  compound  bod- 
ies containing  a  symogen.  nucleo- 
proteid  and  adrenoxldase.  878. 

Hydrophobia.  1486. 

Hyoscyamine  sulphate.  1215. 

HyoscyamuB.  1215. 

Hyperactivity  of  the  adrenal  system, 
disorders  due  to.  1548. 

Hyperssthetlc  rhinitis.  1709;  deHnl- 
Uon.  1709;  etiology  and  pathogenesis. 
1711;  prophylaxis.  1712;  symptoms. 
1709;  treatment.  1712. 

Hypnotism.  1265. 

Idiopathic  ansmia.  1778. 

Idiopathic  tetanus,  1441. 

Idiosyncrasy.  1209. 

Idiosyncratic  coryza.  1709. 

Ileo-colltis.  acute.  1750. 

Immunity.  1367;  in  cancer.  1425. 

Immunizing  functions,  pituitary  body 
as  the  governing  center  of  the 
body's.  960. 

Infantile  cholera.  1737. 

Infantile  convulsions.  1472;  treatment. 
1473. 

Infantile  diarrhcea.  1742;  definition. 
1742;  pathogenesis  and  pathology. 
1743;  symptoms.  1742;  treatment. 
1748. 

Infantile  eclampsia.  1472. 

Infectious  diseases  of  the  lungs,  ad- 
renal system  in.  1606,  1C58. 

Intermittent  tetanus.  1429. 

Internal  secretions  as  the  body's  auto- 
protective  substance.  1099. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  acute.  1750. 

Intestine,  cancer  of  the.  1396. 

Intracellular  ferments  of  tissue-cells, 
leucocytic  ferments  as  the,  907. 

Iodides,  1159. 

Iodine  and  the  iodides.  1159;  acute 
poisoning.  1167;  physiological  action, 
1159;  therapeutics.  1168. 

lodlsm.  1163. 

Ipecac,  1380. 

Iron,  1247;  physiological  action.  1247; 
poisoning,   1249;    therapeutics,   1249. 

Jaborandi.  1380. 

Jacksocian   epilepsy.   1457,  1465;   treat- 
ment. 1472. 
June  cold,  1709. 


Larynx,   cancer  of.   1394. 

Leucocytes,  anterior  pituitary  as  a 
lymphoid  organ  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts of,  are  exposed  to  the  test- 
organ,  1037:  as  the  distributors  of 
remedies  and  poisons,  1027;  as  the 
granules  (microsomes)  of  tissue- 
cells,  granulations  of.  886;  as  the 
purveyors  of  the  thyroid  and  para- 
thyroids, and  as  the  secreting  cells 
of  these  organs.  1067;  as  tissue 
builders.  885;  granulations  of.  and 
adrenoxldase  in  the  functions  of  the 
nerve-cell.  915;  granulations  of.  as 
living  substance.  885.  927. 

Leucocytic  ferments  as  the  intracellu- 
lar ferments  of  tissue-cells.  907. 

Life,  active  principle  of  adrenoxldase 
as  the  dynamic  element  of,  933,  941; 
adrenal  active  principle  as  the  dy- 
namic element  of.  885. 

Lipase,  active  principle  of  adrenoxl- 
dase as  the  ferment  of.  862. 

Uthsemla.  1500. 

Lithium,  bromides  of.  1338. 

Liver,  cancer  of  the.  1395. 

Living  substance,  granulations  of  leu- 
cocytes as  the,  885,  927. 

Lobar  pneumonia.  1^9. 

Lobular  pneumonia.  1681. 

Lockjaw,  1437. 

Lues,  1796. 

Lues  venerea,  1796. 

Lungs,  adrenal  system  In  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  the,  1606.  1668. 

Lymphatic  system,  adrenal  system  in 
Infections  of  the.  1795. 

Lymphoid  organ,  anterior  pituitary  as 
a.  1037. 

Lymphosarcoma.  1406. 

Magnesium  citrate.  1377. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  1377. 

Malignant  adenitis.  1807. 

Maltase,  active  principle  of  adrenoxl- 
dase as  the  ferment  of,  862. 

Mammary  gland,  cancer  of,  1392. 

Marine  salts  as  participants  in  the  de- 
fensive functions.  1367. 

Mechanism  of  vasodilation  and  its  re- 
lations to  organic  function,  1115. 

Mercury,  1146;  acute  poisoning,  1155; 
physiological  action.  1146;  therapeu- 
tics. 1157;  untoward  effects.  1150. 

Merouriallsm.  1152. 

Microsomes  of  tissue-cells,  granula- 
tions of  leucocytes  as  the,  896. 


«r.  feucnl,  tanutil  lob«  at 
ttaa  pltnltkrr  u  tha  Hat  oC  emnmoa 
■elurlbllltr  uid  u  the.  ME. 

Huooiii  eotltl*,  1113. 

Ifuslard,  an. 

NMd   of  ■   MC 

reaplnitinT  prari. 
Nirm-eaU,  snuiuUtli 
and  ulnnoilAMa  In  th«  tonaUoBB  af 
tba.  nt. 

NarTB-pMha  tram  tba  pttnltUT  ta  tb« 
■ploal  card,  tTL 

Nernnu  dlagrdtr*  of  Um  nspliMMT 
tract,  adroial  STBtem  In,  UR. 

NoToua  ferar,  17SS. 

Nanral  lob*  at  tli*  pltaitarjr  •■  tba 
■eat  of  conuBon  wnalbllltr  and  a> 
tba  Bsueral  moter  eantar,  MB;  aa  tk* 
■Mt  of  tin 

NauraKia,  rat. 

NnirltlB,  Including 
loureui.  aelBtlra  and  zona  (ahlDgli 
herpts  lOBtor),  lfi29:  deflnltlon,  1G3 
Fllology  and  patbagpopBla.  1S3S:  ge 
era!  patbology,  1536:  armploma  ai 
patbology,   1510;    IreatmeDt.  IHI. 

Nitre.  1883, 

Nitroglycerin,  1K4:  phyBlologlcal  a 
tlon,  )3S4:  therapeutics.  I3SS;  u 
toward  rffectB  and  poisoning,  13SS. 

NItrouB  oxide,  1303;  danger  bIedbI 
130«:    pbj'elolaglcal 


Nuclei 


CEBophagi 
Opium  ar 


I.  I30«. 


teld    plus    adr^noili 


laoDlng,  127S:    pbyelo- 
1272;     ihcrapeuticB, 

DS  the  thjTOld  Bfpre- 

,  vBsod  list  Ion  and  lu 


Oitdase  as  a  reaplTBlor?  cDnaUtneBl  tt^ 

ouB  eonatllurnt  of  hs moglobin,  IS.  1 

Owdliing  BuhBlsnce  (oxidaael  h  a  ra>  J 

splralorj    consilIuMit    ol    all    ona»41 


t  Kbicb  takn 


PaROMlK  ITUi   *— «H*irn.  XIU:    «(M< 

agr  and  patbagsneala,   1717;     aj-m^ 
loros.  mS;    trealmeBt.   1717. 
Phoaphorua.    1260:     chronic    polaoning, 
12S7:    pbyBlologlca]  action,  UGO:  tiu-r- 
aptuttea,  1257;    unloward  elTecta  and 

PhlblalB.  1GD9. 

Pbyslolaglcal  excitant  of  tbe  teet-or- 
gan.  lb  TFO- para  thyroid  secretion  ai 
tbe.  1087. 

Pilocarpi  Q 

Pltulury  body  aa  a  nerve- center, 
as  the  governing  center    of   tbe 
renalB   and   as  tbe   tbermogeD 
rraplratory  center,  1008:     as  tbe  gov- 
erning   center  of   the    body's    Immu- 


,  I3S0. 


from 


960: 
•  tbe   aplnal   < 


,  1807:    definition,  1807:    etlolosy 

pattaogeneala.  1810:    prophylaxia, 

Bymploma,     1808:      treatment. 
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Pnenmonia,  1668;  complicatfons.  1667; 
definition,  16u9;  ettoiogy  and  patho- 
Kenesis,  1667;  symptoms  and  pathol- 
ogy,  1660;  treatment.  1672. 

Pneumonia,  aspiration,  1681. 

Pneumonia,  broncho-.  1681. 

Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  1681. 

Pneumonia,  croupous,  1659. 

Pneumonia,   deglutition,  1681. 

Pneumonia,  fibrinous,  1659. 

Pneumonia,   lobar,   1659. 

Pneumonia,   lobular,  1681. 

Pneumonitis,   1659. 

Poisoning,  acetanilid,  1291;  aconite, 
1^7;  adrenalin,  UTS;  alcohol.  1330; 
amyl  nitrite,  1352;  antipyriu,  1286; 
arsenic  1313;  atropine,  1213;  bella- 
donna, 1213;  bromide,  1341;  chloral. 
1322;  chloroform,  1296;  coca  and  co- 
caine. 1235;  creosote.  1359;  digitalis. 
1219;  ergot.  1385;  ether,  1301;  iodine. 
1163.  1167;  iron.  1249;  mercury.  1150, 
1152;  morphine.  1276,  1278;  nitrous 
oxide,  1306;  nitroglycerin.  1355; 
opium.  1278;  paraldehyde.  1324;  phos- 
phorus. 1251.  1257;  pilocarpine.  1382; 
quinine,  1243;  strophanthus,  1224; 
strychnine,  1229;  sulphonal,  1325; 
trional,    1325;    Ycratrum   viride.   1344. 

Pollen  catarrh.  1709. 

Posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  the  seat    | 
of    the    adreno-thyroid    center,    1125; 
as    the    seat    of    common    sensibility 
and    as    the    general    motor    center, 
995. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  1377. 

Pousslum  bitartrate.  1377. 

Potassium,  bromides  of.  1338. 

PoUssium  in  cellular  life.  1372. 

Potassium  phosphates.  1367. 

Potassium  tartrate.  13r7. 

Pox.  1795. 

Present  status  of  therapeutics.  1113. 

Progressive   pernicious   anirmia.    1778. 

Ptyalin.  active  principle  of  adrmoxi- 
dase  as  the  ferment  of,   862. 

Puerperal  convulsions.  1473. 

Purrprral  rrlampsia.  147.^;  definition. 
1473;  etiology  and  pathogenesis.  1474; 
symptoms  and  pathology.  1473;  treat- 
ment.  1480. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  1609:  defini- 
tion. 1609;  etiology  and  pathogenesis. 
162S;  prophylaxis.  16.^;  symptoms 
and  pathology,  1610;  treatment.  1639. 

Purgatives,  1374:  I'hyFiological  action. 
1371;  therapeutics,  1377. 


Quinine,  1240;  physiological  action, 
1240;  therapeutics.  1245;  untoward 
effecta  and  poisoning.  1243. 

Rabies.  1486;  definition.  1486;  etiology 
and  pathogenesis.  1489;  incubation  of. 
1486;  paralytic  period.  1488;  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of.  1486;  prophylac- 
tic treatment.  1492;  spasmodic  stage. 
1487;  symptoms  and  pathology,  1486; 
treatment  of  developed,   1496. 

Ragweed  fever,  1709. 

Rectum,  cancer  of,   1397. 

Red  corpuscles  as  storage-cells  for  the 
oxidizing   substance,   828. 

Remedies  used  to  infiuence  special  or- 
gans. 1373. 

Remedies  which  depress  the  functions 
of  the  adrenal,  vasomotor,  and  sym- 
pathetic centers.  1307. 

Rennin  as  "fibrinogen  proper."  869. 

Respiration,  secretion  of  the  adrenals 
in.  801. 

Respiratory  center,  pituitary  body  as 
the.  1008. 

Respiratory  process,  need  of  a  secre- 
tion to  account  for  the.  801. 

Respiratory  tract,  catarrhal  and  nerv- 
ous disorders  of  the.  adrenal  system 
in  the.  1691. 

Rhinitis,  hypenesthetic.  1709. 

Rose  cold,   1709. 

Round-cell  sarcoma.  1406. 


Salicylates,  1282. 

Salicylic  acid.  1282. 

Saline  purgatives,  1377. 

Saline  solution.  1367.  1387. 

Sarcoma,  alveolar.  1405;  anglo-.  1406 
cutaneous.  1392;  giant-celled.  1405 
lympho-,  1405;  round-celled.  1405 
spindle-celled.   1405. 

Sciatica.  1532. 

Scirrhous  cancer  of  the  mammary 
gland.   i:t92. 

"Secretin."  adrenoxidase  as.  ffi7. 

Secretion  of  the  adrenals  in  respira- 
tion. 801. 

Se<>retion  to  account  for  the  respira- 
tory process,  need  of  a.  801. 

Sensitizing  substance  of  all  cells, 
thyro-parathyrold  secretion  as  the, 
lftS7. 

Shingles.   1531. 

Shm'k  glycosuria.  1697. 

Sick  headache.  1522. 

Skin  cancers.  1391. 

Sleep,  1269. 


r 


Sodium.  bramldM  of.  im 

Sodtutn    cblonav,     IUK;    mnlnlndlu- 

UolU.    UTJ;    Ui««»ralJc-«.    IIM;    un* 

towsrit  .fl-ctn,  vni. 
SadJum  pHMphatKC,  IMI 
Rqdium  lUlpbatir.  1311.  I7TT 
Kourra   nod  cBiimlcil   n»ture  o(  ■oti- 

lailni.  1117. 
BparKlDF.  inc. 
Kpumodlr  ulbmi,   im. 
Mpladlc-i-rlli^  Mix'oma,  lUG. 
8[ran<llc  cbolrra.  mi. 
thiusmou*  circlaoma,  1*M. 
ItqnIII.  im. 
Slatua  cplloptlcu*.   ItU:  trcBlDunt   or. 

14TI. 
Kt<-Dnp«r4ti,  IDA. 
HtomBcll,  oarrr  ot,  13M. 
Bte»Sa-caIU    lor    Ibr    oxIdlilOK    inb- 

utmaet,  rri  ccrvuwlM  ■«.  Hu. 


Blrlcto-dllKlan.     rranUI.     Id     urjcHali 

BlrophBDthui.  IISI;  pbritDloglcal  (f- 
Udu  or.  1121:  thi-npfultM.  tZX4;  un- 
Inward  rtToria  anil  poUonlix,  1;»4. 

StrycbBlur.  ins:  pbyaioloiical  action. 
1UI>:     polaoDliii,    1S>;    Iborapriitlca, 


Bweet  aplrlt  ot  oilr^. 

Bympatbctlc  renter  a 
diary  ihrouRh  whlrb 
duce  tbvlr  arrecta.  1! 


tlon,  1186. 
Srphllla.  1TSD;  cengentlHl.  IKMt:  deflnl 
lloD,  ITHIi:  ntlology  and  palbog 


product*  M  Imenrrtaa  aj 


panlbjrrald  atKiMloi 
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T*UBlIla,  I4». 

Truny.   lOt.  deOnltln 
ana     patbocsiwal*, 
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ogy.  1 


patbology,  im^  imtmcnt.  KK. 
Ti'tanua.  Idlopatblr,  >Mt. 
T<<ta<iaa  neooatoruin,  IMI. 

Tbn-aprullca.     loteraal     mctpU  db 

the     foundatloD     or     nlloDal. 
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Tbyroid   apparntui,    anltrrlor   pilultsry 
and  adrenal*  wmblnpd  as  Ibe  aulo- 

gnnliin,  lOTI. 
Tbyrold     citracl.     1139;     pbyMoloclCBl 

toward  effHla.  IMl. 
Tbyro-paratbyrotd     aecrrtloo     >•     Ibe 
■enaltlilag    aubataixie    at    all     cella. 


cells.     TcuciMytlc 


'  adr«DOKt- 
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propbylsila,    1T6! 
Trpbui,  abdominal 
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Vasodilation  and  its  relations  to  or- 
ganic function,  1115. 

Vasomotor  center,  excitation  of,  and 
surgical  ansstbesla,  1293. 

Veratrum  Tiride,  1342;  acute  poisoning, 
1344;  physiological  action,  1342;  ther- 
apeutics, 1346;  untoward  efTects,  1344. 

Water  as  a  diuretic,  1387. 


Whooping-cough,  1716. 

Zinc  sulphate,  1378. 

Zona,  1534. 

Zymogen,  nucleo-proteid  and  adrenoxi- 
dase,  hydrolytlc  ferments  as  com- 
pound bodies  containing  a,  878. 

Zymogen  of  "fibrinogen  proper,"  869. 


TREATMENT  OF  POISONING. 


AS   INTERPRETED    FROM    THE   STANDPOINT   OF   THE   VIEWS 
ADVANCED  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORK. 


Acetanilid  (Antifebrine)  FoUoning 1291 

Due  to  excessive  constriction  of  the  arterioles.  Amtfi 
nitrite  to  dilate  these  vessels,  with  oxygen  inhalations;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  this  gas,  deep  breathing,  to  offset  the  cyanosis. 
Nitroglycerin  to  sustain  the  effect.  Heat  to  the  surface.  Hot 
(110°  F.)  saline  solution  intravenously,  or  hypodermically  to 
dilute  the  blood,  facilitate  elimination  of  the  poison,  and  reduce 
the  irritating  action  on  the  sympathetic  center.  Strychnine  aids 
the  treatment  by  causing  general  vasoconstriction,  thus  forcing 
blood  through  arterioles,  and  also  by  enhancing  the  production 
of  adrenoxidase. 

Contraindicaied:  Digitalis,  which  excites  the  sympathetic 
center;   and  alcohol,  which  deoxidizes  the  blood. 

Acetanilid  (Antifebrine)   Chronic  Poisoning. 

Withdrawal  of  the  drug,  thyroid  extract  and  oxygen  inhala- 
tions or  deep  breathing.     Strychnine, 

Aconite  Poisoning  1347 

Due  to  excessive  dilation  of  arterioles,  with  tendency  to 
ischemia  of  the  heari;  muscle  and  cardiac  arrest.  Morphine  to 
stimulate  the  sympathetic  center  and  contract  arterioles. 
Strychnine  and  digitalis  aid  by  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
general  vasodilation  and  cardiac  ischaemia.  Atropine  also  con- 
tracts arterioles,  but  less  actively  than  morphine.  Caffeine  less 
useful  than  either.    Ammonia  good  as  general  stimulant. 

Evacuation  of  stomach,  avoiding  depressing  emetics;  mus- 
tard  best.  Recumbent  position  to  prevent  cardiac  arrest. 
Warmth  to  surface. 

Contraindicated :  Amyl  nitrite  and  nitroglycerin,  which 
dilate  the  arterioles. 

(1825) 
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Adrenalin  Pouoning   tllS  ■ 

Due  to  uxt^efiaive  quantity  of  adrpuoxidase  forniod  in  the 
lilood  and  the  resulting  hype rmetabol ism  in  the  muscular  coat 
of  arteries.  Tiiia  gives  rise  to  intenst-  engorgement  of  capil- 
laries, followed  by  hyjKreonetrietion  of  all  arterioles  and  artest 
of  the  eenlral  ([lidiitary,  etc.)  and  cardiac  fnnctinns, 

Amyl  aUrite  intaatationa,  to  keep  arterioles  dilated.  Hot 
(110°  F.)  taling  «o/ttfto»  intrRTenoiiBly  at  <8ice»  to  dilate  Uw 
bltiod-veasels.  Sitroglycerm  hjpodemdGtUy,  to  aBatain  tbe  de- 
lation of  arteriolea  by  dcpreeaing  the  sjmpatbetic  omta. 
Ovaiacot  painted  over  area  3  or  4  indraa  sqaara  nesr  bead,  aidi 
1^  depreesiag  reflezly  tfae  Tasomotor  and  ajmipatlietie  eenteiB. 

Ctmiraiadicaied:  Stijolmine,  digitalis,  ether,  aleidiol,  eoi^ 
fee,  and  all  oiher  ageote  which  tend  to  raias  tin  arterial  t'*np"". 

Aleohol  FoiaoBlnf  ...'. 1330 

Due  to  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  hlood  at  tin  expense  of 
iti  adrenoxidase,  aQd  pareais  of  all  centers. 

If  recently  ingested,  eracoaticHi  pf  the  atranad)  witli  pomp. 
Ko  depreeaing  emetica.  Aromatic  tfinta  of  ammonia  to  coonteo^ 
act  the  viscidity  of  the  blood.  Eot  (110°  F.)  mdine  aolvUtM 
snbcataneously  or,  better,  intravenously,  to  restore  free  oemosis. 
Then  hot  strong  coffee  orally  and  strychnine  in  fnll  doses  hypo- 
dermically,  to  restore  the  normal  senBitiveness  of  the  centers. 
Aided  by  inhalaticinB  of  ammonia  or  titillation  of  the  nasal 
mucosa  to  provoke  sneezing. 

After-treatment:  Digitalis  to  enhance  the  functional  de- 
pression of  the  cardio-vaacular  system.  Thyroid  extract  in 
tonic  doses  (1  grain  t.t.d.)  if  the  depression  is  marked,  to  en- 
hance the  production  of  adrenoxidase. 

Alcohol  Poisoning,  Acnte  (Bellrinm  Tremens). 

Conditions  the  opposite  of  above.  Excea^ive  liberation  of 
heat  energy  by  oxidation  of  alcohol  with  hyperconstriction  of 
arteries  and  intense  hypenemia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  capillaries. 

Withdrawal  of  alcohol  imperative.  Chloral  hydrate  or  bro- 
mides to  depress  sensitiveness  of  vasomotor  center.  Theai  hot 
(110°  R)  saline  solution  subcutaneously  or,  better,  intraven- 
ously, to  facilitate  osmosis  of  blood  in  arteries  into  lymphatics. 

Conlraindicated:  Morphine,  opium  and  digitalis,  all  of 
which  at  Brst  tend  to  increase  the  cerebral  congestion. 
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Ammonia  Poisoning. 

Local  lesions  the  main  source  of  danger.  Vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  to  neutralize  the  ammonia,  or  dilute  nitro-muriciic  acid 
in  water.  Demulcents  or  olive  oil  to  cover  and  protect  the 
cauterized  surfaces.  Bromides  to  offset,  by  depressing  the  vaso- 
motor center,  the  violent  hyperemia  and  hypersesthesia  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  which  follow.     Tracheotomy,  if  there 

is  dyspnoea — a  sign  of  impending  asphyxia  by  laryngeal  oedema. 

* 
Amyl  Nitrite  Poisoning  1352 

Due  to  depression  of  the  sympathetic  and  adreno-thyroid 

centers.    Atropine  is  the  physiological  antidote  of  amyl  nitrite: 

it  stimulates  both  the  depressed  centers.     Strychnine  may  be 

used  in  the  absence  of  atropine,  but  it  is  less  effective.    If  the 

case  resists  these  agents:     cocaine,  a  powerful  excitant  of  the 

adrenal  thyroid  center,  and  ether  inhalations,  to  stimulate  the 

vasomotor  center  and  drive  the  blood  into  the  arterioles  and 

capillary  system,  including  that  of  the  heart. 

Antimony  Poisoning 1379 

Due  to  paresis  of  the  main  centers  in  the  pituitary,  espe- 
cially the  sympathetic,  and  also  the  bulbar  vasomotor  center. 
General  vasodilation  with  tendency  to  heart  failure. 

If  the  poison  is  still  in  the  stomach,  no  depressant  emetic; 
mustard  in  tepid  water  best,  or  the  stomach-pump.  Tannic  acid 
in  solution  chemical  antidote  when  antimony  still  in  stomach; 
strong  tea  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  tends  to  raise  the  blood-pres- 
sure. Morphine  in  full  doses  to  excite  the  sympathetic  center, 
and  arrest  the  cramps.  Atropine,  which  excites  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem and  the  sympathetic  center,  ^ids  the  morphine.  External 
heat, 

Contraindicated:  Amyl  nitrite,  nitroglycerin  and  other 
vascular  depressants. 

Antipyrin  Poisoning   1286 

Same  treatment  as  Acetanilid  Poisoxixo. 

Arsenic  Poisoning,  Acute 1314 

Arsenic  being  the  physiological  antagonist  of  the  thyroid 
secretion,  acute  poisoning  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  test-organ 
and  adrenal  system.     The  primary  local  effects  are  due  to  the 


ias8 

afiBnity  of  the  arsenic  for  axjgsa,  and  tb^  Qtmeomm  mtim  ^ 
tiie  idimentarj  canaL 

£Taciiate  the  stomaeh  at  oiiee  witii  wmgtard  ix  mme  ful- 
phate,  aided  by  pharffngmU  tiUUation.  Cheittieal  asrtidole: 
Magma  of  ienulphate  of  tron  predpitated  by  magmemm,  Tin^- 
tore  of  the  cUaride  of  iron,  or  diaipied  iron,  ^ir  M^mael^s  mki^ 
iion  may  be  subatitated  im  emergency.  Then  dmnmicmiitB,  mSk 
or  white  of  egff,  or  oltt^  oil,  to  jmiteet  the  nuooaay  foUoved  with 
jmrgative  dose  0I  castor  oil,  to  increase  the  autcnantlicxxin  in  tfie 
Intestine.  Its  adrenozidase^  by  oxidizing  the  araenic,  annuls  its 
action,  while  the  increased  flux  rids  the  canal  of  tiie  remaining 
poison. 

To  connteract  the  depression  of  the  adrenal  system  and  the 
tendency  to  collapse:  Strychnine  hypodermicdHy  and  atropine, 
wliich  not  only  excites  the  test-organ,  but  also  the  sympatlietic 
center.  In  nrg^t  cases  cocaine,  a  powerftil  adrenal  stimulant, 
liypodermically,  largely  diluted.  Hot  (110^  F.)  ealine  solution 
intravenously,  to  dilute  the  blood,  with  adrenalin,  8  Tnlpima 
^eqoal  to  Vts«  SH^^)  of  1  in  1000  solution,  m  not  leas  lim  2 
ounces  of  sidine  solution.    Eid^eraial  heat. 

If  iliete  is  likelihood  that  arsenfe  is  still  pisaeiit  in  the  «a^ 
ganism,  potassium  iodide  to  sustain  ilie  functional  actiYity  of 
the  adrenal  system  until  the  poison  is  all  oxidized  and  elim- 
inated. 

Contraindications:  Nitroglycerin,  chloral,  bromides  and 
all  other  vascular  depressants. 

Arsenic  Poisoning,  Chronic  1313 

Purgatives,  especially  calomel,  to  increase  proportion  of 
adrenoxidase  in  the  blood  amd  the  intestinal  secretions,  followed 
by  a  course  of  sodium  iodide.  Copious  use  of  water  as  beverage 
to  facilitate  elimination. 

Atropine  Poisoning 1213 

The  earlier  effects:  excitement,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  the 
rash,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  increased  propulsive  power  of  the  arte- 
rioles, but  the  dangerous  phenomena  are  the  result  of  excessive 
constriction  of  these  vessels  and  the  resulting  arrest  of  circula- 
tion in  the  heart,  pituitary,  etc. 

Emetics,  preferably   apomorphine,  which   counteracts    the 
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action  of  the  poison  by  causing  general  vasodilation,  and  the 
stomach-pump,  if  need  be^  should  be  used  at  once  to  rid  the 
stomach  of  any  atropine  that  may  remain  therein.  A  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  the  chemical  antidote,  may  then  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  a  purgative,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  auto-anti- 
toxin in  the  intestines  and  eliminate  what  poison  may  have  re- 
mained. During  this  stage  when  the  face  is  red,  suffused,  with 
unusually  strong  heart  impulse,  excitement,  etc.,  morphine  is 
curative  by  causing  constriction  of  the  arterioles  and  arresting 
the  violent  propulsive  action  caused  by  the  poison.  Later,  mor- 
phine is  harmful. 

Contraindicated  during  the  stage  of  excitement:  Pilocar- 
pine, nitroglycerin,  strychnine,  digitalis — all  of  which  increase 
the  peripheral  and  cerebro-spinal  hypenemia. 

When  depression  with  weak,  thready  or  irregular  pulse,  pal- 
lor, etc.,  come  on,  the  cardiac  arterioles  are  practically  closed 
and  must  be  relaxed :  pilocarpine,  in  full  doses,  is  curative  here 
by  depressing  the  sympathetic  center  and  causing  dilation  of  the 
arterioles.  Pending  its  action,  amyl  nitrite  inhalations  may  be 
used.  If  pilocarpine  is  not  on  hand,  nitroglycerin  injections 
will  serve.    External  heat, 

Contraindicated  during  this  stage:  Morphine,  antipyrin, 
acetanilid  and  other  arteriole  constrictors. 

Belladonna  Poisoning  1213 

Same  treatment  as  Atropine  Poisonino. 

Bromides,  Poisoning  by  1341 

Same  treatment  as  Chloral  Polsomno. 

Cannabis  Indica  Poisoning. 

The  drug  acts  by  depressing  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor 
centers.  At  first,  the  relaxed  arterioles  admit  an  excess  of  blood 
in  all  organs,  including  the  brain,  producing  exhilaration,  illu- 
sions, etc..  but  as  the  large,  deejwr  vessels  relax,  the  blood  re- 
oedi»s  from  the  periphery,  including  the  cerebrospinal  system 
and  the  heart.  The  pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  the 
heart-sounds  faint,  the  breathing  shallow  and  sighing,  the  mus- 
cles flaccid  and  weak  and  the  lips  and  nails  cyanotic.  Strych- 
nine in  full  doses,  by  raising  the  blood-pressure,  promptly  cor- 


>9  condition;   atropine  iluee  tikewiBc  and  incrcaeee  the 

t  >ukHivB  action  of  the  artariolee.  Then :  emeticB.  preferably 
mtisiard  or  milpkale  of  zinc,  avoiding  apomorphine,  ipecac, 
tartar  emetic  and  otlicr  deprcBsants,  to  rid  the  stomach  nf  any 
imniuiiig  puiaon,  nnd  a  saline  purgative  to  clear  the  intestinal 
canal,    External  heal. 

Conlruindicated:  Amjl  nitrite,  nitrogljcfria,  antiiiiomule, 
chloral  nnd  broniideR. 

Carbolic  Acid  Poisoning. 

Thf  fiPBt  (■IT<rL  is  uHsnntinlly  local:     Burning  pain  in  the 

niuiitli.  (rsophaguB  anil  etoiuach  in  most  caees,  and  nnuseu  or 

!     vomiting.    Sulphate  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesivm,  is 

■    a  chemical  antidote.     An  emetic  preferably  apomorphine  liypo- 

dermically,  which  tends  also  to  offiwt  the  secondary  and  fatal 

T    effect  of  excesBive  coiistrietiou  of  the  arterioles.     Stomach-tube 

-    and  washing  out  of  stomach  with  sodium  or  magnoaium  sulphate 

,   solution.     White-of-ffjg  or  miVi  to  protect  the  alimentary  mu- 

i-osa  against  further  action  of  the  acid. 

I  The  general  effecta  are  due  to  eicessive  excitation  of  the 

7    sympatlietlc  wntcr.     At  Brut  there  is  a  period  of  hyperpropul- 

|i.  aivcneas  of  the  arterioles  with  delirium  and  rapid  breath,  soon 

'       followi-d  by  collaiJBc  due  to  hyper«>nstricti'>n  of  tbt'  sirferioles, 

including  those  of  the  pituitary  and  heart.     Hence  the  aua- 

pended   sensibility,    motility,   and    reflexes,    coma   and    death. 

Amyl  nitrite  inhalations,  to  dilate  the  arterioles,  followed  by 

atropine  hypodermically,  to  restore  their  propulsive  power  and 

the  vital  process  in  the  central  organs,  heart  and  lungs.     Hot 

(110°  F.)  taHne  solution  intravenously,  to  dilute  the  blood  and 

reduce  the  renal  irritation  caused  by  the  elimjnatioi)  of  the  acid. 

Carbonio  Add  Oas  Foiaonii^r  (Choke-damp  in  IGiiei,  Lime- 

Idliu,  Fermentiii;  Vats,  etc). 

This  gas,  by  replacing  the  osygat,  arrests  general  oxygena- 
tion ;  hence  the  early  relaxation  of  all  muscles,  drowsiness, 
dyspncea  and  coma.  Artifiria}  respiration  of  fresh  air,  while 
adrrnalin  in  hot  (110°  F.)  saHnr  siduiion  is  injected  intra- 
yenously.  Diphtheria  antitoxin,  owing  to  its  large  proportion 
of  adrenoxidase.  is  also  u$>efa1.  Strychnine  in  full  doses  hypo- 
deruiicanr.  to  nti^e  the  blood-pressure,  thus  increuiDg  the  pul- 
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monary  circulation  and  exposing  an  excess  of  blood  to  the  alve- 
olar air.     Oxygen  inhalations  hasten  recovery. 

Contraindicated:    All  vasomotor  depressants:    amyl  nitrite, 
nitroglycerin,  etc. 

Carbonic  Oxide  Poisoning  (Coal  or  Stove  Gas). 

Same  treatment  as  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  Poisoning. 

Caustic  Potash  or  Soda  (Lye)  Poisoning. 

Local  lesions  pre-eminent  at  first :  Corrosion  of  the  mouth, 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging.  Olive  oil  to 
saponify  the  poison ;  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  neutralize  it. 

The  general  collapse  which  soon  follows  is  due  to  reflex 
shock  through  the  sympathetic  center  and  hyperconstriction  of 
all  arterioles,  including  those  of  the  pituitary  body  and  heart: 
Amyl  nitrite  inhalations  to  dilate  the  arterioles;  atropine  hypo- 
derm  ically  to  restore  their  propulsive  activity.  When  the 
patient  is  perfectly  safe  as  to  life:  bromides  to  reduce  the 
blood-pressure  and  reduce  the  chances  of  glottic  oedema  if 
larynx  involved,  or  to  quiet  pain  by  reducing  the  hyperaemia  in 
the  burned  area. 

Cheese  Poisoning, 

Same  treatment  as  Ptomain  Poisoning. 

Chloral  Hydrate  Poisoning 1321 

In  cases  due  to  "knock-out-drops"  used  by  thieves,  chloral 
being  especially  active  in  drunken  individuals  owing  to  the  de- 
oxidizing action  of  alcohol  on  the  blood.  Due  to  paresis  of  the 
adreno-thyroid  and  vasomotor  centers,  the  resulting  vasodila- 
tion and  reduced  oxygenation  producing  deep  sleep  which  lapses 
into  unconsciousness  and  death  from  heart  failure. 

Emetic,  especially  mustard  (avoiding  apomorphine,  tartar 
emetic  and  other  depressants)  and  washing  out  of  stomach. 
Strychnine  in  full  doses  hj'poderm ically.  Strong,  warm  coffee 
introrluced  in  the  stomach  with  the  tube  if  necessary,  and  by 
enema.  Adrenalin  in  large  quantity  of  saline  solution  injected 
hot  (110®  F.)  intravenously  to  supply  the  blood  with  adrenoxi- 
dase.  DigiiaUn  to  sustain  the  heart-action  during  convalescence. 
Contraindicated:  Nitroglycerin,  the  nitrites  and  all  vas- 
cular depreesants. 
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Chloroform  Poiwniiig  1296 

Due  to  exces^ve  conslrietion  of  all  arteries  including  the 
cardiac  eoronorits  and  tliose  of  ttie  pituitary  body,  the  result 
being  arrest  of  the  heart's  functions  anil  respiratory  failure. 
Amyl  nilrile  inbalations  to  cause  dilation  of  the  arterioles  and. 
in  full  doses,  of  all  the  artorioa.  Nitroi/lycerin  hypoderinically 
to  sustain  the  effect.  Hot  (110°  F.)  saline  solution  intra- 
venously to  dilute  the  blood  and  arrest  excitation  of  tlie  Yato- 
motor  by  the  amestbetic. 

Simultaneously  ariific'tal  resfnration  and  rhythmical  trac- 
tion of  the  tongue  (Laborde's  method)  eighteen  tiities  i>pr  min- 
ute, wliich  reflexly  causes  the  pituitary  body  to  resume  its  ac- 
tive functions.  Ammonia  inhalaliouB  aid  tliis  process.  Alltsr- 
nating  Altai  and  I'uld  applied  to  the  chest  terd  to  provoke  reflex 
respiration.  Rapid  compression  of  the  chest  about  one  hundrcii 
and  twenty  times  per  minute  (the  Kiinig-Maas  method)  acrtii 
similarly.  If  no  effect  produced,  hli'sdina,  some  large  vein 
preferably  of  the  neck  being  opened  to  produce  general  vascular 
relaxation. 

Conlraindicntpil :  Strychnine,  caSeine,  coffee,  digitalis  and 
all  other  ngculs  which  tend  to  increase  the  vascular  tension. 

Cocaine  Foiioiiinp  1S35 

Due  to  escessive  excitation  of  the  adrenal  center,  hyper- 
oxygenation  and  intense  vascular  tension  owing  to  hyper- 
metabolism in  the  muscular  coat  of  arteries  and  veins.  Amyl 
nitrite  inhalations  to  depress  the  sympathetic  center  and  cause 
dilation  of  arterioles  and  (if  its  use  is  prolonged),  relaxation  of 
all  arteries.  Hot  (110°  P.)  saline  solution  intravenously,  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  adrenal  center  by 
diluting  tlie  blood.  Chloral  hydrate  to  antagonize  directly  the 
action  of  the  poison,  through  its  depressing  action  on  the 
adrenal  center.  Potassium  bromide  aids  thia  action  by  de- 
pressing the  vasomotor  center.  Morphine  is  sometimes  beneficial 
by  causing  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  thus  reducing  the  blood 
admitted  into  the  capillaries, 

Contraindicated :  Strychnine,  digitalis,  coffee,  and  all 
agents  which  enhance  the  vascular  tension. 

Creosote  Foisonii^   1359 

Same  treatment  as  Carbolic  Acin  Poibonino. 
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Poisoning   1219 

Due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  center  and 
hyperconstriction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  pituitary  ho<ly  and 
heart.  The  cardiac  muscle  heing  deprived  of  blood,  its  func- 
tions cease.  Amyl  nitrite  inhalations,  and  nitroglycerin  hypo- 
dermically  are  tlie  physiological  antidotes.  Intravenous  injec- 
tions of  hot  (110**  F.)  saline  solution  are  necessary  to  eliminate 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  poison  from  the  body-fluids.  If  the 
intoxication  is  due  to  the  ingestion  of  a  large  toxic  dose: 
emetics,  preferably  apomorphine,  or  the  stomach-pump,  to  rid 
the  stomach  of  any  remaining  poison,  and  a  saline  purgative  to 
])rovoke  intestinal  flushing. 

Erg^t,  Acute  Poisoning  1385 

Occurs  as  the  result  of  efforts  to  produce  abortion  in  most 
cases.  Due  to  excessive  general  vascular  constriction  attended 
with  cramps,  vertigo,  marked  weakness,  small  and  weak  pulse 
(due  to  hyperconstriction  of  the  cardiac  coronaries).  Apomor- 
phine  as  emetic;  amyl  nitrite  inhalations  and  nitroglycerin  hy- 
podermically.  Intravenous  injections  of  hot  (110®  F.)  saline 
solution  to  insure  elimination  of  the  poison  and  avoid  gangrene, 
followed  by  saline  aperient. 

Contraindicaicd:  Strychnine,  digitalis  and  other  vasocon- 
strictors. 

Erythrol  Tetranitrate  Poisoning, 

Same  treatment  as  Amyl  Nitrite  Poisoning. 

Ether  Poisoning  1301 

Due  to  excessive  constriction  of  all  arteries,  including 
those  which  supply  bloo<l  to  the  pituitary  body,  and  the  cardiac 
coronaries,  the  lethal  trend  being,  therefore,  respiratory  failure 
and  cardiac  arrest. 

Amyl  nitrite  inhalations  in  full  doses  to  dilate  the  arte- 
rioles and  arteries,  thus  relieving  tension  and  restoring  the  cir- 
culation. Then,  atropine  hy|K)dermically  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
pulsive action  of  the  arteriok»s  and  the  vigor  of  the  circulation 
through  the  capillaries,  thus  restoring  normal  functional  ac- 
tiTity.  Hot  (110°  F.)  saline  solution  intravenously  to  dilute 
the  blood  and  arrest  the  exciting  action  of  the  ether  on  the  Taso- 
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* 

iBotor  oaiter*.  .Ariifieial  r$8fkmiion  to  zemiora  tlia  eibcr  frani 
fhe  aiMsdls  m  mom  •»  pMnble* 

Oomkmmdie&Ud:    BtrjdmiiM^  digitoliii  and  cytfaer  Taaoooii- 

Hytortfai  Priwwitigy 

Same  tnatmoit  as  Eioqx  Poiaomro^ 

» 

i^yiioojattio  AoU  (P)ruda  AoU)'  Jtthwmiiigii 

Doe  to  paraljaiB  of  Hm  i^ymjpaihetic  and  taioiiiotor  eeakn, 
fdlloired  bj  immediate  ieoe§Bioii  of  the  blood  ftom  fbe  brun, 
laogB^  and  peiipherj  to  the  deq>  and  taiger  ▼oeaoh.  Henoe  the 
preliminaiy  tertigo^  diflkolt  Tiaiony  dji^oatoea,  weak  pnha,  and 
cyanosia.  At  onoe:  morphine  to  ezcito  sympathetic  center  and 
ergot  to  ezdte  the  VaMmotor  centeor^  boUi  hjpodennicalty  and 
in  large  doiea*  Biker  <yr  cMorofonii  inhalatkma  aid  maikedlj 
the  effect  by  vtimnlating  powerfiillj  the  Taaomotor  center. 
Emptqr  the  atomadi  aa  soon  as  possible,  aeoidmg  apomorjdiin^ 
tartar  emetic,  ipecac  and  oilier  deprearing  emetics.  Muehard 
best^  or  wash  out  the  stomach  witli  warm  water.  Hot  (110^  F.) 
cojf ea  enemata.   Heat  to  the  snzfsce. 

Contredndicaied:  Amyl  nitritei  mtroglycerin  and  other 
vasodilators.   . 

Iodine  Poisoning   1167 

Primary  effects  due  to  violent  irritation  of  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus  and  stomach.  A  small  dose  fails  to  elicit  graver 
symptoms.  White  of  egg  or  milk  in  large  doses,  followed  by 
an  emetic,  preferably  apomorphine  hypodermically,  usually 
suffice  to  relieve  all  the  acute  phenomena. 

When  the  dose  is  large,  general  symptoms  also  supervene, 
due  to  excessive  vasoconstriction  with  tendency  to  cardiac  arrest 
through  hyperconstriction  of  the  arterioles.  Amyl  nitrite  in- 
halations and  nitroglycerin  should  be  added  to  the  measures 
indicated  above  and  hot  (110**  F.)  saline  solution  intravenous 
injections  should  be  given  to  hasten  elimination  of  the  poison 
and  prevent  further  excitation  of  the  centers  if  the  dose  ingested 
is  excessive. 

Contraindicated:  Strychnine,  morphine  and  other  vasocon- 
strictors. 
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Iodoform  Poisoning. 

Same  treatment  as  Iodine  Poisoning. 

Lead  Poisoning,  Acnte. 

Due,  when  the  pulse  is  hard  and  tense  and  the  blood-pres- 
sure high,  to  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  cen- 
ters. Aniyl  nitrite  inhalations  with  nitroglycerin  or  erythrol 
tetranitrate  hyj>odermically  to  dilate  the  arterioles  and  arteries. 
A  dose  of  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  should  follow  to  decompose 
the  lead  salt  and  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  readily  voided  by 
the  intestine.  Hot  (110°  F.)  saline  solution,  hypodermically  or 
intravenously,  counteracts  the  abnormal  viscidity  which  entails 
retention  of  the  lead  by  the  blood.  Henal  irritation  is  also  pre- 
vented. 

Lead  Poisoning,  Chronic. 

Due  to  paresis  of  the  vascular  centers  owing  to  prolonged 
and  excessive  stimulation  by  the  metal.  Potassium  iodide  in 
large  doses  to  stimulate  the  adrenal  system  and  increase  the  nu- 
trition of  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  centers,  and  facilitate 
elimination  by  forming  an  iodide  of  lead.  Frequent  use  of 
Glauber's  or  Epsom  salts  as  purgative. 

Lye  Poisoning. 

Same  treatment  as  Caustic  Potash  Poisoning. 

Merenry,  Poisoning  by 1155 

When  a  toxic  dose  of  the  bichloride  is  ingested,  the  first 
effects  are  due  to  corrosion  of  the  entire  digestive  tract.  White 
of  egg  to  form  an  albuminate,  or  milk.  Emetic,  preferably 
apomorphtne  hypodermically,  or  ipecac,  followed  by  free  lavage 
with  a  stomach-pump,  using  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Tlie  general  symptoms  are  due  to  excessive  constriction  of 
the  arterioles  and  arteries,  with  tendency  to  arrest  the  functions 
of  the  pituitary  body  and  heart  by  depriving  them  of  blood. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  emetic,  provided 
apomoq)hine,  ipecac,  or  tartar  emetic  be  used,  since  they  pro- 
duce their  effect  by  causing  vascular  relaxation.  Amyl  nitrite 
inhalations  and  chloral  hydrate  or  veratrum  viride  to  sustain 
this  action.  Free  use  of  water  containing  sodium  bicarbonate 
(one  teaspoonful  to  the  pint)  to  facilitate  elimination  of  the 
poison  by  the  kidneys. 


Contraindicated :    McHrphine,  strychnine  and  otter^ 
strictors;  saline  solnttoiiy  the  sodium  chlorida  of  tiie  Imttec  con- 
verting other  salts  into  bichloride  of  mefcui^. 

Mni^iiie  Boiioniiig')  Acfate... 1278 

Due  to  excessive  rtimulaticm  of  the  sympatlietie  oeoter  and 
hyperom^iction  of  all  arterioles,  indudmg  tiioee  of  tiie  pitoi* 
tarj  body  and  heart  These  organs  reodving  a  qoantiiy  of 
blood  inadequate  to  sustain  their  functions,  the  oxygenizing 
properties  of  the  blood  and  its  drculaticxi  are  inhibited. 

Specific  treatment :  At  once  strychnine  hypodermically  in 
full  doses  to  excite  the  vasomotor  center,  cause  oonstriction  of  all 
arteries  and  forcibly  dilate  the  arterioles  witli  blood  projedsoi 
through  them;  and,  simultaneously,  amyl  niirUe  to  depress. the 
sympathetic  center  and  aid  in  dilating  the  arterioles,  with  mfm- 
glycerin  to  maintain  its  action.  As  soon  as  this  is  done— pro- 
vided there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  stomach  still 
contains  some  of  the  poison — permanganate  of  potassium  solu- 
tion by  the  mouth  to  convert  the  morphine  into  oxymorphine, 
followed  by  an  emetic,  preferably  mustard. 

Contraindicated:  Apomorphine,  which  may  cause  deaili  by 
provoking  dilation  of  all  large  arteries,  thus  further  depleting 
the  pituitary  body  and  heart :  ipecac,  tartar  emetic,  and  all  de- 
pressing emetics. 

In  addition:  Strong  coffee,  at  104®  F.,  per  rectum  to  aid 
strychnine  in  stimulating  vasomotor  center,  and  hot  (110°  F.) 
saline  solution  intravenously  to  dilute  the  blood,  thus  subduing 
the  irritating  action  of  the  poison  on  the  sympathetic  center. 

If  grave  symptoms  persist,  bleeding  besides,  removing  at 
least  a  pint  of  venous  blood,  and  cocaine  hypodermically  to 
powerfully  stimulate  the  ad reno- thyroid  center,  raise  the  blood- 
pressure  and  enforce  dilation  of  the  arterioles. 

Artificial  respiration  is  useful  to  sustain  oxygenation  while 
these  methods  are  being  carried  out;  physical  exercise,  by  sus- 
taining the  production  of'  waste-products  by  the  tissue-cells, 
tends  to  raise  the  blood-pressure,  thus  aiding  the  strychnine. 
Catheterization  of  the  bladder  and  saline  purgatives  to  avoid  ab- 
sorption of  any  poison  that  may  be  contained  in  the  excretions. 

Contraindicated:  Atropine,  which  tend8,-in  severe  cases,  to 
further  constrict  the  arterioles. 
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Hiootine  Poifcming. 

Due  to  d^ression  of  the  sympathetic  and  vasomotor  cen- 
ters and  its  result:  general  dilation  of  the  arteries  and  arteri- 
oles^ the  recession  of  the  blood  to  the  great  central  vessels  caus- 
ing nausea^  vomiting,  faintness,  marked  weakness^  rapid  and 
weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  hypothermia  and  even  cyanosis.  Unless 
a  large  dose  has  been  taken  or  absorbed  from  tobacco  smoke,  the 
symptoms  usually  pass  off  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Tincture  opii 
camphorata  to  stimulate  the  vascular  centers  and  restore  the 
general  arterial  tonus.  If  the  extremities  or  the  surface  remain 
cold:  in  addition  to  the  above,  atropine  hypodermically.  Heat 
to  the  surface. 

Nitroglycerin  Poisoning. 1355 

Same  treatment  as  Amyl  Nitrite  Poisoning. 

Nitrons  Oxide  Poisoning 1306 

Due  to  interference  by  the  gas  with  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood.  Artificial  respiration  of  pure  air  to  rid  the  alveoli  of  the 
gas,  and  oxygen  inhalations.  Atropine  hypodermically,  to  en- 
hance the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles  and  promptly  re- 
new the  blood  in  all  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  lungs  and 
pituitary  body. 

Nnx  Vomica  Poisoning. 

Same  treatment  as  Strychnine  Poisoning. 

Opium  Poisoning 1278 

Same  treatment  as  Morphine  Poisoning. 

Phosphorus  Poisoning  1251 

The  preliminary  symptoms  are  due  to  corrosion  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract  owing  to  the  intense  affinity  of  the  poison  for 
oxygen.  As  oxidation  of  phosphorus  renders  it  inert,  the  stom- 
ach should  promptly  be  washed  out  with  a  large  quantity  (at 
least  two  quarts)  of  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  perman" 
ganate,  with  apomorphine  h}'podermically,  not  only  owing  to  its 
action  as  an  emetic,  but  because  emesis  is  attended  with  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  stomach  of  serum  containing  adrenoxidase — 
also  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Citrate  of  magnesia  provokes 
a  similar  effect  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  the  flushing  insures 
elimination  of  any  remaining  poison. 


The  general  symptoiiui  beii^  due  to  oridatianL  of  Ae  jim^ 
piionie  in  the  blood  by  tibe  adienoxidiee,  and  ^be  sttendiiig 
hflBmolysk^  and,  indirecily^  to  llie  leenlting  hypeicooetriction  of 
all  arteries^  inclnding  thoae  of  the  heart:  dUutioii  ot  the  blood 
by  hot  (110^  F.)  $aKne  gohtUan  intratenoiudy  in  laige  qnan- 
titieSy  and  amjfi  nitrite  inhalati<»g  to  dilate  tiiie  aiterioleB^  wifli 
nitroglycerin  hypodennically  to  aiutain  this  action,  or  aoHmm 
bromide. 

Contraindicated:  Strychnine,  cocaine,  digitaUa  and  otiber 
agents  which  tend  to  raise  tt^  blood-pressnre. 

Paraldehyde  Boisoning 1324 

Same  treatment  as  Chloral  Poibonino. 

Ptvasie  Add,  see  Htdrooyakio  Acia 

Ptomain  Poisoning  , 1786 

Same  treatment  as  for  Cholbba  MoBBua 

dniaine  Pdsoning 1243 

Occurs  as  a  role  in  perscms  whose  sympathetic  c^ter  is 
hypersensitiYe  and  is  due  to  excitation  of  this  center  and  con- 
striction of  all  arterioles,  including  those  of  the  pituitary  and 
heart.  Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  to  cause  dilation  of  tlie  arte- 
rioles by  depressing  the  sympathetic  center,  and  nitroglycerin 
to  sustain  the  effect.  If  the  morbid  condition  persists  hot 
(110°  F.)  saline  solution  intravenously  to  dilute  the  blood  and 
hasten  the  elimination  of  the  poison. 

Silver  Nitrate  Poisoning. 

The  lesions  are  local  at  first  and  give  rise  to  violent  ab- 
dominal pain,  owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  poison  and 
the  widespread  gastro-enteritis  it  provokes.  A  solution  of  com' 
mon  salt,  its  chemical  antidote,  should  be  given  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  be  at  once  withdrawn  with  the  stomach-tube,  or  by 
causing  emesis,  preferably  with  apomorphine.  The  general 
symptoms,  which  are  due  to  excessive  constriction  of  all  arteries, 
including  those  of  the  heart,  are  in  a  measure  prevented  by  the 
latter.  To  sustain  this  action  nitroglycerin  hypodermically,  or 
sodium  bromide  or  chloral  hydrate,  which  also  reduce  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  cauterized  mucous  membranes.     Hot  (110®   P.) 
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saline  solution  given  intravenously  not  only  acts  as  chemical 
antidote  in  the  blood,  but  by  diluting  the  latter,  prevents  the 
irritating  action  of  the  poison  on  the  vasomotor  center. 

Stramoninin  Poisoning. 

Same  treatment  as  Atropine  Poisoning. 

StrophantlinB  Poisoning   1224 

Same  treatment  as  Digitalis  Poisoning. 

Strychnine  Poisoning  1229 

Due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  adreno-thyroid  and  vaso- 
motor centers,  and  as  a  result:  hyperoxygenation  and  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  its  peripheral  nerve-end- 
ings. Apoinorphine  to  cause  emesis  and  relaxation  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  simultaneously  amyl  nitrite  to  sustain  the  latter.  As 
soon  as  the  stomach  is  emptied  chloral  hydrate  in  large  doses  by 
the  mouth  and  per  rectum  to  depress  the  adreno-thyroid  center 
and  the  blood-pressure.  Potassium  bromide  may  also  be  used 
but  is  less  active.  To  dilute  the  blood  and  arrest  the  irritating 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  centers  hot  (110**  F.)  saline  solu- 
tion intravenously  or  hypodermically  in  large  quantities. 

Snlphonal  Poisoning 1325 

Same  treatment  as  CiiL0it\L  Poisoning. 

Tobaooo  Poisoning. 

Same  treatment  as  Nicotine  Poisoning. 

Trional  Poisoning 1325 

Same  treatment  as  Chloral  Poisoning. 

Veratrnm  Viridc  Poisoning 1344 

Due  to  excessive  depression  of  the  vasomotor  center  and 
ischsemia  of  all  the  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  pituitary 
body  and  heart.  Strychnine  is  the  physiological  antagonist  of 
this  action  by  exciting  the  vasomotor  center.  Ergot  is  also  effi- 
cacious. 

If  the  stomach  is  thought  still  to  contain  some  of  the 
poison,  a  direct  emetic,  such  as  mustard,  should  alone  be  used, 
since  apomorphine  and  other  depressing  emetics  will  increase  the 
danger. 

Contraindicated:  .  Nitroglycerin  and  all  other  vasodilators. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


DISEASES  IX  \\Tirar  the  adrenal  system  plays  a 

LEADING  PART. 


In  addition  to  the  more  common  and  fatal  diseases  treated  in  full  in 
hoth  volumes,  there  are  others  in  which  the  internal  secretions  and  the 
-ctMiters  of  the  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  fulfill  an  important  rOle.  Sev- 
era\  of  these,  in  fact,  the  pathogenesis  of  which  is  admittedly  unknown,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  through  the  functions  of  these  organs  as  interpreted 
in  these  volumes.  Yellow  fever,  appendicitis,  rheumatism,  endocarditis, 
smallpox  and  other  exanthemata,  leprosy,  dengue,  chorea,  cirrhosis  and  yel- 
low atrophy  of  the  liver  and  other  familiar  diseases  are  sho^i-n  below  to 
belong  to  this  series,  while  influenza,  hysteria,  the  traumatic  neuroses,  neu- 
rasthenia and  others  prove  to  be  disorders  of  the  sympathetic  center  of  the 
posterior  pituitary  body. 

The  doses  of  animal  '^extracts''  given  below  are  based  on  the  preparations 
of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  which  are  standardized  chemically  and 
physiologically. 


Acromegaly 186,  102,  1018 

Characterized  by  general  hyper- 
trophy, especially  of  the  bones.  Due 
to  hyperplasia  of  the  anterior  pitui- 
tary and  its  consequences:  persistent 
stimulation  of  the  adrenal  svstem 
and  supranormal  ox^'genation.  This 
entails  ovemutrition,  particularly  of 
the  hands,  feet,  etc.,  where  the  capil- 
laries are  exposed  to  the  relatively 
excessive  pressure  which  the  long  and 
overactive  arteries  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  terminals,  impose  upon 
them. 

Treatment  of  this,  the  gihenic 
stage:  Arsenic  to  reduce  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  adreno-thyroid  and 
vasomotor  centers  and  relax  the  arte- 
ries, with  potassium  bromide  or  rera- 
triim  viride  on  retiring,  to  sustain  the 
eflfect.  Diet  devoid  of  red  meats,  oof- 
fee,  tea,  I'.f.,  of  foods  and  stimulants 
capable  of  exciting  the  anterior  pitui- 
tary' and  of  promoting  a  high  vascu- 
lar tension.  Tai'o  quarts  of  Vichy 
water  daily  or  an  equivalent  of  saline 
solution  to  maintain  free  osmosis  and 
elimination  of  wastes  which  tend  to 
fxoito  tin*  anterior  pituitary  and  its 
t«*st-orpin. 

Wlien  tlie  morbid  changes  in  the 
anterior  pituitary  are  sufficient  to  in- 
hibit its  functiona,  the  mathenic  stage, 
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of  which  muscular  atrophy,  cardiac 
dilation,  and  general  aoynamia  are 
the  most  prominent  symptoms,  point 
to  the  main  pathogenic  factor:  defi- 
cient functional  activity  of  the  adre- 
nal system. 

Treatment  here  involves  the  use  of 
agents  which  are  contraindicated  in 
the  sthenic  stage:  thyroid  gland  in 
small  doses,  to  replace  the  deficiency 
of  thyroiodase,  and  adrenal  gland  to 
supplement  the  limited  amount  of 
adrenal  secretion  which  the  adrenals 
furnish,  and  thus  add  adrenoxidase 
to  the  blood.  Adrenalin^  very  largely 
diluted  in  varm  saline  solution  in- 
jected intravenously  twice  a  week  to 
add  further  to  the  blood's  adrenal 
active  principle,  the  dynamic  principle 
of  life.  See  also  Diseases  of  the 
Pituitary,  Vol.  I. 

Actinomycosis   1 168 

An  infectious  disease  communicated 
by  cattle  to  man,  due  to  the  ray- 
fungus,  a  yellowish  granule  1  to  2 
millimeters  in  diameter,  with  radiat- 
ing club-shaped  projections.  The  nod- 
ules containing  them  form  dense 
masses  which  break  down,  forming 
abscesses. 

Treatment:  The  ray-fungus  suc- 
cumbs readily  under  the  action  of 
the  blood's  auto-antitoxin  when  ade- 
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qamtdly  sendtiMd;  lienoe  p^ki^timm 
(MU  in  iMM  doMs  to  itiiiiiiliitt  the 
•draud  wjmm  and  inerMM  the 
blood's  anto-antitOKin  and  tlijn^odaaa 
(crpaonin).  fAyroid  ^IcmI  alBinlter 
neoualy,  it  tiia  eaae  kiabaBiow.  Ifnm 
vm  of  w«lar  as  bevwraiBe  to  fadUteto 
ilM  diminatloB  of  datritni.  AMbtA 
oouBtflraeta  tlie  iMMAeial  aotloa  df 
€b«ae  agnta  hf  dfiodidiaing  ttw  Mood. 

Ji««te  iJdMcte  lillMBTvlttla. 

An  aAUfea  laMla  dbeaaa  wldeii  oo- 
dna  in  ddldraa  toimida  tho  ttird 
mur,  duuraelBriaBd  Inr  »  aoddaa  oiiael» 
itf«r,  iMadadw,  pama  in  the  hmk, 
IMba  and  Jointa,  dalirhun  and  aono- 
tinea  Btnjpor  or  oouTulalona.  After  » 
oonpla  09  daya  tlMaa  qrmptooia  aub- 
aida  and  paialyala  of  Tuioiia  anudaa 
in  ona  or  mora  liniba  appaaia  aad- 
daalv.  tha  nmadea  iniohned  waatlag 
ii^idlr  fhoni^  amaatfcin  and  aphiaa- 
tor  maofom,  remain  nonnaL  It  ia  piob- 
alify  an  infMkm,  tlia  Innint  of  ^Hiidi 
oaeora  in  ttw  gray  anhatanea  of  Um 
antnrior  hom»  nauaUy  loeaUaed  in  tiia 
eendeal  or  Imnbar  ealargemaity  in 
whieh  tlia  iwflain»ataiy  proeeaaj  at 
ftrat  a  markBd  Intrlnaie  oongBation  of 
all  narvooa  dflDMnta,  tnclwdhig  tlie 
gaiu^loQ  odla,  tanda  to  atropliy-  and 
nnaQy  to  beomna  adaroaad. 

Treatment:  The  fever  having  for 
its  purpose  to  destroy  the  pathogenic 
cause,  the  chances  of  paralysis  are 
increased  when  the  febrile  process  is 
antagonized.  To  increase  its  efficiency 
calomel  in  small  frequently  repeated 
doses  until  the  stools  become  greenish, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  To 
prevent  development  of  paralysis 
warm  (lOB**  F.)  saline  solution  ene- 
ma ta  and  if  possible  subcutaneous 
injections  (to  increase  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood  and  insure  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  auto-antitoxin-ladeA 
plasma  in  the  spinal  neuroglia,  its 
cells,  and  the  exposed  ganglion  cells). 

During  the  first  month,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  during  the  first  few 
months;  there  is  a  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous resolution:  continuation  of 
saline  solution  for  the  same  purposes 
as  above,  and  atropine  or  tincture  of 
belladonna y  alternating  with  strych- 
nine, to  increase  the  propulsive  activ- 
ity of  the  arterioles,  including  those 
of  the  cord,  nerves  and  muscles  ex- 
posed to  degeneration.  Massage — in- 
variably rubbing  eentripetally  to  en- 
hance the  nervous  circulation — simul- 


tonaaoa^yi  fmmHam  of  tha  axpoaed 
amida  and  ooMMamt  Hla  wn  bn» 
jMNrtant  adjutantai 

Aottto  Aaaaafint  fttalyila  (loiiy^ 
SiBialyali)* 

QiaiaalariMI  by  rapidly 
Inir  oaralnia  badaaiaaf  witfi' 
ajLuriuutMa  ana  wiamiwy  iipaiani 
(muriM  aanaOitti^y  and  tta  fvaa- 
tlona  ^tha  biadiJH^  and  laeb^l  and 
inally  InolTing  tha  onpana  of  reapba- 
toand  elMiilatiDaL  haart,  ate.  II 
ptovaa  fatal  in  noat  inatanoaa  in  fnna 
alBw  diqra  tea  aMmtt*  hot  mmwmkm 
hava  oaanfiad* 

Doa  to  pamaia  ol  tha  ajwuiathalhj 
oantar  (ptobabJIy  inm  ahock^  bombi 
afcmt  ate.y  aa  ahotm  1^  tha  tingP^f 
of  tha  asctranitiia^  abaonoa  of  nnaMa* 
lar  iMutiitfa  'hypBHaainaaia^  nHaanHur 

nia  anlarfiiaiiti  aO  tha  laanit  ofini 
ajMcaalta  laflnz  of  bhiod  thiDOi^  tha 
(Mlatwi  artel  lolea* 

TiraataMBts  irinfniifiir  af  aiavwry 
aoltttloB  intiafanaiMfy  to  aUanilato 
powarful^y  and  at  onaa  tha  adroMl 
mtem  and  tneraaaa  tha  nafaitiDii  of 
uia  cs^poaad  aynpailiatie  natnn. 
Aflar  a  tear  dn^  alroplaa  awlwiata 
naooifaL  in  ad^Uon,  to  atiandato  liia 
qrmpanetk  oantar  and  ingraaaa  tha 
propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles, 
thus  sustaining  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles.  Morphine  with  the  atropine 
if  the  hyperesthesia  is  increased,  to 
reduce  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles. 
Sodium  salicylate  —  which  has  the 
properties  of  atropine  and  morphine, 
though  less  active — ^may  be  used  to 
alternate  with  these  agents.  Free  use 
of  Vichy  water  to  preserve  the  osmotic 
properties  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  exposed  nervous  elements. 

Acute  Delirium  (BeU's  Xania). 

Characterized  by  violent  delirium 
with  fever,  incessant  incoherent  talk- 
ing, hallucinations,  ceaseless  activi^, 
jactication  and  incessant  tendency  to 
violence. 

Due  to  auto-intoxication  and  ex- 
cessive excitation,  by  the  toxics,  of  the 
vasomotor  center  and  its  normal  re- 
sult: intense  constriction  of  all  arter- 
ies followed  by  congestion  of  all  or- 
gans, including  the  cerebral  cortex, 
engorgement  of  all  veins,  lymph 
spaces,  etc.,  the  acute  delirium  being 
due  mainly  to  the  oortieal  hypenemia. 
Has  generally  proved  faUL 
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Treatment:  At  onoe:  Croton  oil 
to  clear  the  intestine  of  imperfectly 
digested  materials.  Bleeding,  im- 
m^iately  followed  by  intravenous  in- 
jections of  hot  (110°  F.)  saline  solu- 
tion to  dilute  the  blood,  arrest  the 
irritation  of  the  vasomotor  center, 
and  facilitate  elimination  of  the  toxic 
wastes.  As  temporary  measure:  po- 
tassium bromide  and  chloral  hydrate 
to  depress  the  vasomotor  center  and 
deplete  the  cerebro-spinal  of  the  ex- 
cess  of  .blood  it  contains,  and,  if  inade- 
quate to  arrest  the  delirium,  antipyrin 
besides,  to  reduce  the  caliber  of  the 
arterioles  and  the  volume  of  blood 
admitted  into  the  brain.  Milk  diet 
with  addition  of  common  salt  to  limit 
the  wastes  formed  and  facilitate  the 
elimination  of  those  that  are  formed. 

Contraindicated.  —  Morphine,  the 
preliminary  effect  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease the  cerebral  hyperemia ;  chloro- 
form, which  acts  by  raising  the  blood- 
pressure;  ergot,  which  does  likewise; 
cold-baths,  which  increase  the  toxic 
wastes;  a  generous  diet,  which  does* 
likewise. 

Treatment  subsequent  to  the  acute 
attack:  that  indicated  for  epilepsy, 
and  frequent  saline  purgation. 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

A  rare  disease  characterized  by 
rapid  destruction  of  the  liver,  which 
is  found  yellow  and  shrunken  post- 
mortem. Besides  headache,  gastric 
disturbances,  colic,  drowsiness  and 
other  commonplace  symptoms,  there  is 
marked  jaundice,  a  tendency  to 
hemorrhage :  epistaxis,  hematuria, 
haematemesis,  etc.,  a  very  high  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  (which  contains 
leucin  spheres  and  tyrosin  needles) 
and  moderate  fever,  followed  by  rapid 
diminution  of  the  liver  dullness.  Has 
generally  proved  fatal. 

Due  to  autolysis,  principally  of  the 
liver  and  arteries,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  marked  excess  of  auto- 
antitoxin  and  thyroiodase  (opsonin) 
in  the  blood,  and  caused  by  toxics 
such  as  alcohol,  a  great  excess  of 
wastes,  as  during  prepiancy  (thefcetal 
plus  maternal  wastes),  of  the  toxins 
and  endotoxins,  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, etc.,  wliioh  violently  excite  the 
test-organ,  and  through  it  the  adreno- 
thyroid    center. 

Treatment:  As  the  febrile  process 
is  not  marked  (rarely  above  102*  F.), 
the  hemolvsis  is  mainly  due  to  the 


presence  of  an  excess  of  thyroiodase 
(opsonin)  and  to  supranormal  sensi- 
tization of  the  liver  and  endothelial 
lining  of  the  arteries,  the  latter  being 
the  cause  of  the  hemorrhages.  Hence 
arsenic  to  counteract  the  excessive 
activity  of  the  thyroid  apparatus  and 
saiine  solution  intravenously  to  dilute 
the  blood  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
facilitate  the  elimination  of  the  patho- 
genic poisons.  Fialine  purgatives  to 
prevent  auto-intoxication  of  intestinal 
origin  and  milk  diet  during  the  acute 
stage. 

Addison's  Disease 77,  1017 

Characterized  by  pigmentation  of 
the  skin  from  yellow  to  dark-brown 
or  "bronze''  or  a  glossy  black,  emacia- 
tion, asthenia,  hypothermia,  deficient 
urea  excretion,  dyspnoea,  and  more  or 
less  gastro-intestinal   disorder. 

Due  to  a  sufficiently  advanced 
functional  or  organic  disorder  (espe- 
cially tuberculosis  and  cancer)  of  the 
adrenals  or  its  nerve-paths  in  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  the  splanchnic, 
the  upper  dorsal  sympathetic  gan- 
glia, the  upper  cord,  bulb,  tegmen- 
tum, tuber  cinereum  or  pituitary 
body,  to  reduce  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree the  adrenal  secretion  produced, 
and  therefore  the  adrenoxidase  sup- 
plied to  all  tissues.  Hence  the  fore- 
going symptoms,  which  are  all  the 
result  of  hypometabolism. 

Treatment:  The  only  remedy  of 
value  is  adrenal  gland  orally  to  sup- 
ply the  blood  with  the  adrenal  prin- 
ciple it  lacks  to  carry  on  its  functions, 
beginning  with  3  grains  twice  daily 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
normal;  then  adjust  dose  to  keep  it 
at  99"  F.  Fresh  mutton  or  beef  gland 
may  be  given  twice  daily  in  5-  to  10- 
grain  doses  if  above  not  obtainable. 
Adrenalin  injections  contraindicated 
as  they  expose  the  patient  to  sudden 
death.  Creosote  carbonate  5  grains 
t.i.d.,  if  case  due  to  adrenal  tuber- 
culosis. Rest  to  avoid  the  excess  of 
toxic  wastes  which  physical  exertion 
provokes;  foods  poor  in  nucleins  for 
the  same  reason.  See  also  Diseases 
OF  THE  Adrenals,  Vol.  I. 

Contraindicated:  Thyroid  gland, 
which  ser^'es  only  to  excite  the  dis- 
eased structures;  arsenic,  which  fur- 
ther depresses  the  already  deficient 
adrenal  functions;  alcohol,  which  de- 
prives the  blood  of  some  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  stimulants  in  general  which 
hasten  the  morbid  process. 


Adlpodi  SoleiwH  (Seroui'i  Mt- 
«ue). 
Cbaraeterlied  by  the  prewDM  o( 
rou^lj  ■ymmetriaftl  mtww  of  «dr- 
cntaneouB  fat  in  the  Ilmba  uid  tnmk 
of  middle-aged  women,  which  miMW 
mte  the  teat  of  p«in  mnd  dicordera  of 
*-'--       Due   to   inadequata   fonc- 


timal  activitr  of  the  adrenal  i^tem 
and  ttie  reaulting  hypoeataboliam  of 
carfaobjdrates,  toe  piiiii  and  panM- 
Uiesia  being  the  result  of  traction 
and  pTMSUTO  upon  the  lenacny  nervu 
of  the. adipose  maaBes. 

Treatment:  Thjffvid  gbmd  to  an* 
lunee  cataboUam,  snpptementad  at 
intervale  hj  a  oonrae  of  meTOuriala 
to  actively  stimulate  the  test-organ 
and  tiiTDUi^  it  the  a^ual  ^stou. 
SaHne  tolution,  subcutaneoualj  or  in- 
travenoiislf  or  the  free  use  of  olfai- 
line  miNerot  leaien  to  faeilitate  the 
eHnlnation  of  eatabolie  wastes.    See 

also     DMBAflBfl     OF     THE     PiTCITABT, 

Vol.  L 

AlMbellim,  ChKHtle.1231,  1S40,  12B8 
A  ddtiiitated  condition  of  the  ad- 
noal  ^^stem  caused  by  the  immod- 
erate nse  of  aloobot  ■■  a  beverage. 
It  may  either  Im  inherited  from  alco- 
holic parents,  when  it  is  termed  if«)i- 
aomania,  or  acquired.  Hence  the 
prod  is  position  of  the  offspring  of  al- 
cohol ipb  to  disorders  of  nutrition, 
gout,  rheumatism,  etc.,  and  their  vul- 
nerabilitv  to  infections;  iience  also 
the  fatality  of  infectious  diseases 
among  all  victims  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism: their  adrenal  system  being  de- 
praved, the  auto-antito\in  and  th,v- 
rolodase  (opsonin)  it  is  able  to  pro- 
duce is  inadequate  to  protect  thcni. 


Due  t 


the 


:idatio 


alcohol  in  the  blood  at  the  expense 
of  its  adrenoxidase,  ntid  deficient  nu- 
trition of  all  organs,  including  those 
of  the  adrenal  system :  Inith  lohes  of 
the  pituitary  body  nnd  their  centers, 
the  thyroid  apparatus  and  the  ad- 
renals. The  craving  for  drink  is, 
aside  from  the  (fratiflcation  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  tlie  expression  of  a 
physiological  need  of  some  agent  ca- 
pable of  counteracting  the  morbid 
effects  of  metabolism  of  the  inellicient 
adrenal   system. 

Treatment:  The  use  of  active  stim- 
ulants of  the  test-organ  to  restore 
through  it  the  functional  activity  of 
the  adrenal  system,  avoiding,  however. 


agenU  of  thia  dnw  iMA  e_ 
pattest  to  ft  dnw  kaUt 
fiUmd  in  nwUl  doaea  f-  " 
adienal  ayetMB  and  i 
gam,  partie«lar(y  tba  p«*t  iMtt*- 
eentera.  After  two  iiiiiia  mmma 
Mtiodide  in  additimi  to  aet  «nefc 
upon  the  test-oiCMB  aad  through  tt 
further  cecdte  Oa  adieaal  ^wbmt, 
watdtfng  oarafaU^  for  aojr  niteiBB 
of  eaUvatlmi,  irhen  the  doae  AonU 
be  reduced  sli|^t^.  A  Montt  m- 
atly  Bui&eea  ta  prodnee  miHlfciihlii 
benefit,  proridad  t3t»  ^wtenlieB  boa 
^eohol  be  abadttt^  ntite*  tt  MSBler- 
acta  the  beneSdal  cAoels  by  deoai- 
diljng  the  blood.  At  tUa  ttes  the 
Mood  is  rloh  in  ant«M 
the  ressel  walla  iMkTa  I 
uorm^  tme.  Tlie  iuBKity  Is  nnv 
replaoed  by  atropM*  (jjj-  fraia 
tXA.)  to  enhanee  the  prDMUrc  M- 
tivity  of  th«  artariolaa  and  thiH  to- 
ereaae  gencTKl  nntrititw— IdMtlsB 
of  which  had  prerioaally  iiupfred  ^ 

To  preraat  wcBrrene^  the  abon 
treatment  ahonld  be  fcdlomd  bj  the 
oontinnoos  nafi — one  or  two  yean— 
of  ttrfolMtme  or  fotd  eUorUt,  an- 
other active  stimiilaiit,  wlttt  Mrtrf- 
(iotM  food,  including  ooffee  to  sas- 
tain  the  aetlvi^  of  the  teet-ofgan 
and  vasomotor  center  until  all  or- 
gans, including  those  of  the  adrenal 
system,  have,  through  active  intra- 
cellular  metabolism  and  the  resulting 
nutrition,  resumed  their  normal  tone 
and  resistance. 

Contraittdioated :  Cocaine,  owingto 
the  danger  of  initiating  oocainism: 
morphine,  which  constricts  the  arte- 
rioles    and     inhibits     nutrition;     all 

.    larly 

Ni  depressing  the  vasomotor  center, 
and  in  large  doses,  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem besides. 

If  when  the  alcohol  is  withdrawn 
there  is  excitement  and  insomnia 
hydrobromate  of  ftyo«cin,  which  de- 
presses hut  slightly  the  blood  and 
constricts  the  arterioles,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  blood  admitted  into  the 
eerebro-spinal  system  (as  well  as  in 
other  organs),  may  be  used,  but  only 
as  hmg  as  absolutely  required. 

Amblyopia,  AleohoUo  I23I 

AmneiU    1258 
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Amyloid  liTer  (Waxy  liTer). 

A  condition  in  which  a  substance 
resembling  starch,  lard  or  wax  is 
found  more  or  less  disseminated 
throughout  the  liver,  characterized 
during  life  by  enlargement  of  this 
organ,  which  under  palpation  is  hard, 
smooth  and  painlefl8.  it  is  often  as- 
sociated with  amyloid  spleen  and  kid- 
ney, and  is  not  accompanied  by  jaun- 
dice or  ascites,  except  in  far  advanced 
cases. 

Due  to  the  accumulation  in  the 
liver  of  cellular,  especially  leucocytic, 
detritus,  glycogen  and  other  carbohy- 
drates, etc.,  owing  to  two  main  mor- 
bid factors:  (1)  a  deficiency  of 
auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  to  break 
down  detritus  and  convert  it  into 
eliminable  products,  the  result  in 
turn  of  the  functional  inefficiency  of 
the  adrenal  system  to  which  the 
causative  diseases  (and  sources  of 
detritus)  such  as  rickets,  tuberculo- 
sis, syphilis,  etc.,  are  primarily  due; 
(2)  a  sufficiently  great  deficiency  of 
mineral  salts  in  the  blood  and  lymph 
to  interfere  with  the  osmotic  proper- 
ties of  these  fluids  and  prevent  free 
drainage  of  such  organs  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  the  lymphatics,  etc.,  in  which 
large  accumulations  of  cells  and  de- 
tritus occur. 

Treatment:  Before  any  drug  is 
used:  pure,  iinsterilized  sea-water, 
beginning  with  tablespoonful  doses 
t.i.d.  and  increasing  gradually  until, 
if  possible,  one-half  tumblerful  is 
taken  or  equivalent  mi  line  beverages. 
In  addition,  a  quart  of  hot  ( 1 10**  F. ) 
saline  solution  per  rectum  three  times 
a  week  on  retiring.  Subcutaneous  or 
intrarenoua  injections  of  alkaline  so- 
lutions are  not  indicated  at  first 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  hepa- 
tic vessels,  but  may  be  used  when  the 
liver  begins  to  recede.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  above  treatment. 
thyroid  gland  to  stimulate  the  ad- 
renal system  and  increase  the  projwr- 
tion  of  auto-antitoxin  and  thyroimlase 
(opsonin)  in  the  blood  to  break  down 
the  detritus  which  may  now  be 
reached  adequately  owing  to  the  im- 
proved osmotic  properties  of  all  IkkIv 
fluids.  The  iodiden^  if  thyroid  extract 
is  not  available,  or  hiniodides  of  mer- 
cury intravenously. 

Tlie  diet  should  include  vegetables 
to  increase  the  body's  asset  in  alka- 
line salts. 


Amyloid  Spleen  or  Zidney. 

Due  to  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  prevail  in  amyloid  liver  and  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  line  of  treatment, 
avoiding,  however,  the  subcutaneous 
and  intravenous  use  of  saline  solution 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kidney  is  obstructed  to  any 
marked  degree. 

Anemia,  treated  in  full 1771 

Anemia,  Pernicious,  treated  in 

full  1778 

Anemia,  Splenic. 

Characterized  by  symptoms  of 
marked  ansemia,  with  a  yellowish 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, emaciation,  weakness,  dysp* 
ncea,  palpitations,  fever,  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhages,  cedema  in  advanced 
cases,  and  mental  torpor,  with  the 
physical  signs  of  enlarged  spleen. 
Due  to  overactivity  of  the  spleen  and 
the  production  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  its  internal  secretion  (nucleo-pro- 
teid),  which  combines  with  the  pan- 
creatic internal  secretion  in  the 
splenic  vein.  The  excess  of  phos- 
phorus-laden nucleo-proteid,  by  com- 
bining with  the  adrenoxidase  of  the 
blood,  enhances  the  proteolytic  activ- 
ity of  the  latter  excessively  and  hem- 
olysis occurs,  as  in  pernicious  ansemia, 
the  red  corpuscles  being  sometimes  re- 
duced to  1,000,000. 

Treatment:  Same  as  in  pernicious 
aniemia  (q.v. )  with  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  warm  saline  solution  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  and  osmotic  prop- 
erties of  the  blood  as  soon  as  possible, 
followed  bv  the  free  use  of  water. 

Angrina  Pectoris,  treated  in  full.   1565 

An^onenrotic  (Edema. 

Cliaracterized  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance around  the  eves,  on  the  face, 
hands  or  other  regions,  of  soft 
cedema  tons  swellings  which  some- 
times are  the  seat  of  redness,  heat 
and  itching.  Wlien  the  larynx  is  thus 
aflfected,  death  may  occur  from 
cedema  of  the  glottis.  Due  to  sud- 
den dilation  of  the  arterioles  of  the 
affected  areas,  owing  to  a  temporary 
paresis  of  the  corresponding  neurons 
in  the  sympathetic  center. 

Treatment:  Antipyrin  or  acetani- 
Hd  to  arrest  the  attack  by  exciting 
the  sympathetic  center,  or' morphine 


18M  nim. 

Ivpodiennkiatlf  in  urgent  east*, 
Btrj/elmtae  to  incr^nBe  the  fuitctioDsl 
molMtj  uf  the  adrenal  rrnter  and 
fiwnua  general  nutrition,  ineluding 
that  <«  the  debilitated  neuronB. 


1  Bervosa. 

Chuarteri/ed  by  loss  of  appetite 
and  Ml  eitreme  aversion  for  food, 
id^mTn^a,  dvaputea,  vertigo  and  oecu- 
sionulty  vomiting.  Sometimes  prows 
fatal  Ui  rough  ioanition. 

Due  to  functional  torpor  of  the 
adrenal  system  followed  by  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  body  at  large,  includ- 
ing the  pituitary  body  and  its  eentern, 
Btid  the  TBSomotor  center-  All  ves- 
wU  being  dilated,  the  blood  recedet 
from  the  eapillaries.  including  those 
of  the  gastiic  mucosa,  and  apiM^titt 
IB  not  awakened  by  the  latter,  juat  as 
dyspniea  is  eauaeil  hy  the  detteivney 
of  blood  which  circuintes  in  the  al- 
veolar capillaries,  the  vertipj  by  the 
cerebral  iseluemia.,  etc. 

Treatment:  Strj/chntne  hypoder- 
mlcttHy  to  excite  the  test-orgsn  and 
tlirough  it  the  adrenal  system,  fol- 
lon-ed,  after  two  or  three  days,  by 
atropine  hypodermicnlly  to  enhance 
the  propulsive  activity  of  the  arte- 
riolea,  includipg  those  of  tho  stom- 
.  ach.  Forced  feeding  with  the  stom- 
aeh  tube  or  ]>er  reefiim. 

Anounia    100 

Absence  of  the  sense  of  Bmel),  due 
to  imperfect  lubrication,  catarrhnl 
inflammntion,  or  isehiemia,  of  the 
oltoctoiT  area,  the  nen-oiia  elements 
in  the  latter  cane  being  inauCGciently 
supplied  with  blomi  to  take  eogniz- 
ance  of  olfaetor.v  impressinns.  The 
central  transmission  of  tlie  latter 
may  also  be  due  to  any  lesion  of  the 
olfactory  tract. 

Treatment  of  the  cajisative  disor' 
der.  All  rases  that  are  not  due  to 
a  destructive  lesion  sre  benefited  by 
etrycknine,  which  increases  metabolic 
activity  and  raises  the  blood- pressure 
in  the  olfactory  area  ns  elsewhere, 
nnd  the  frequent  use  of  a  coarse, 
lukewarm  spray  of  saline  solution  in 
the  nasal   cavities  to   Inbricats  them. 

Antlirax. 

An  infections  dii^nse  transmitted 
to  man  by  the  flesh,  flnids.  nnd  hnir 
or  wool  of  infected  animols,  espe- 
cially cattle  and  sbc'ep.  Tlie  anthmx 
bacillus,   which    may    i)e    ingested   or 


inhaled  froia 
or  infect  an  abraded  surface.  nniJti- 
jiliM  rapidly  in  the  body  fluids.  In 
internal  antiirax,  the  tuiin  (anthn- 
cin)  provokes  a  more  or  le«s  tiolmt 
defensive  reaction  of  tlic  adrenal  sys- 
tem, including  high  fei-er;  hut,  in 
malignant  cases,  the  centers  ari?  nmii 
piiralyz^  by  the  poison,  the  sympa- 
thetic center  bfin^  the  first  to  yield, 
Tlie  arterioles  being  relaxed,  cutane- 
oils  hypenemiH.  tedem^  {maligtuml  ' 
anthrax  udema)  and  even  gangrene 
may  occur.  Infection  through  the 
alimentsry  canal  (fnloffiwil  an- 
thrax) is  ushered  in  by  natiaea,  viim- 
iling,  abdominal  puin  and  bloody 
diarrhiEH,  in  addition  to  the  febrile 
iiiamfeslfttion.  Infection  through  the 
lungs  I  wool -sorter's  disease)  adds  >a 
BCut«  bronchitis  to  the  syniptonu  of 
general  infection,  death  ensuing  very 

In  the  form  most  frequently  mel 
with:  inoculation  through  an  abra- 
sion, from  infected  rags,  wool  or  hides 
{malignant  pustule),  there  is  at  finit 
a  local  burning  pain  and  itching:  a 
red  papule  appears  which  soon  be- 
comes a  vesicle  containing  bloody 
sentin.  This  papule  ruptures  and 
forma  a  dark  scab  surrounded  by 
miliary  vesicles  and  tnlenia.  This 
constitutes  the  form  of  general  infee- 

Trentment;  Ercinlon  of  the  pua- 
tule,  or  nt  least  rigorous  cauleri:^- 
tlon  after  opening  it  freely,  is  nec- 
essary'. Chloroform  anKStheaia  can 
onl.v  prove  beneficial  by  causing  a 
high  vascular  presaure,  crowding 
blood  into  the  diseased  area  and  pro- 
moting hemorrhage  -therefrom.  It 
should  be  employed,  therefore,  to  do 
the  surgical  work  thoroughly. 

To  offset  the  toxiemia  in  botli  ex- 
ternal and  internal  anthrax,  bt'nio- 
dide  of  mercury  intravenously  to  in- 
crease the  blood's  auto-antitoxin  at 
once,  witli  thyroid  gland  to  increase 
Il»  thyroiodase  (opsonin).  Or,  calo- 
mel in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated until  the  stools  become  grcfn- 
ish.  and  quinine  in  full  doses,  to  drive 
auto-antitoxin -laden  blood  into  the 
peripheral  capillaries  or  those  nf  tbe 
internal  organs  affected — in  order  to 
promote  active  phagocytosis  and  bac- 
teriolysis  therein,   the   patient's   only 

Apoplexy.    See  Cerebral  II«ntorrhage. 
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AppendloitiB 1377 

An  inflammation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  which  may  be  catarrhal  or 
ulcerative,  and  entail,  in  the  latter 
case,  gangrene  or  perforation  of  the 
organ,  with  infection  of  the  perito- 
neum. 

Due  to  any  condition  which  lowers 
the  secretory  efficiency  of  the  lym- 
phoid follicles  of  ^  the  appendix,  or 
which,  to  any  marked  degree,  inhibits  ' 
the  bacteriolytic  activity  of  the  auto- 
antitoxin  their  secretion  contains. 
Concretions,  foreign  bodies,  intestinal 
entozoa,  etc.,  are  predisposing  factors, 
but  the  most  important  agencies  of 
this  kind  are :  ( 1 )  General  adynamia, 
neurasthenia,  debilitating  agencies 
such  as  fatigue,  influenza,  etc.,  which 
involve  depression  of  the  functional 
activity  of  the  adrenal  system;  (2) 
blows  or  contusions  in  the  appendicu- 
lar region,  which  lower  the  Wtality 
of  all  its  cellular  elements,  and — 
probably  the  most  frequent  exciting 
cause  of  acute  attacks — (3)  more  or 
less  sudden  chilling  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  when  it  is  warm  and  moist, 
in  the  appendicular  area,  the  lowered 
temperature  to  which  the  bacterio- 
lytic constituent  of  the  appendical 
auto-antitoxin  (the  ferment  trypsin) 
is  exposed,  inhibiting  its  activity,  and 
thus  giving  free  sway  to  the  micro- 
organisms the  organ  contains,  viz.,  the 
ubiquitous  bacillus  coli  communis,  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus,  the  proteus 
vulgaris,  etc.,  and  any  specific  germ 
that  may  be  present. 

Treatment:  Whether  medical  or 
surgical,  this  must  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  vermiform  appendix 
is  not,  as  now  taught  in  text-books, 
a  functionless  structure  of  low  vital- 
ity, but  that  the  rOle  of  its  lymphoid 
tissue  is  to  secrete. a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  succus  entericus  contain- 
ing auto-antitoxin  which  has  for  its 
purpose  (aided  by  phagocytes)  to  in- 
sure asepsis  of  the  cavity  of  the  ap- 
pendix itself;  and  of  the  caecal  cav- 
ity— which  is  particularly  exposed  to 
the  accumulation  of  putrefactive  ma- 
terials— into  which  the  appendix  se- 
cretes it.  The  aim  should  be,  there- 
fore, to  increase  rapidly  the  blood's 
asset  in  auto-antitoxin  and  thvroi- 
odase,  and,  thereby,  the  bacteriolytic 
and  antitoxic  efficiency  of  the  appen- 
dical secretion,  and  also  the  amount 
of  the  latter. 


Calomel,  in  y^Q-grain  dones  every 
fifteen  minutes,  and  thyroid  fflaitfl, 
2  grains  every  three  hours,  most  ef- 
fectually accomplish  this  object.  The 
spread  of  the  infection  will  be  re. 
stnctcd,  the  likelihood  of  hemorrhage 
diminished  by  the  increase  of  fibrin- 
ferment  ( adrenoxidase )  in  the  blood, 
while  the  chances  of  recovery  should 
surgical  measures  prove  necessary  (if 
distinct  improvement  does  not  occur 
within  forty-eight  hours)  are  greatly 
increased.  Rest  in  bed  is  imperative, 
with  hot  applications  (hot-water  bag, 
poultices,  etc.)  over  the  painful  area 
to  increase  the  proteolytic  efficiency 
of  its  auto-antitoxin  and  relieve  pain. 
A  milk  diet  assists  materially  the 
curative  process,  sodium  chloride  be- 
ing added  as  freely  as  the  taste  of  the 
patient  will  allow.  Milk  and  Vichy, 
equal  parts,  form  a  palatable  drink 
which  tends  further  to  preserve  the 
osmotic  properties  of  the  blood.  To 
deprive  the  patient  of  fluids,  as  ad- 
vised by  some,  is  a  mistake,  since  they 
— at  least  milk  and  water — are  ab- 
sorbed long  before  the  csecum  is 
reached.  The  bowels  should  be  emp- 
tied daily  with  warm  saline  solution 
enemata,  adding  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
glycerine  to  the  pint  of  solution  if 
free  action  is  not  obtained. 

Arteriosolerosis,  treated  in  full.  1548 

Arthritis  Deformans. 

A  disease  distinct  from  rheumatism 
and  gout,  characterized  by  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, cartilages  and  bones  of  the 
joints,  and  leading  to  deformity  of 
the  latter.  In  the  acute  polyarticular 
form,  which  occurs  usually  in  young 
women  as  a  result  of  pregnancy,  the 
joint  is  painful  and  red  and  there  is 
fever,  and  subsequently  mental  depres- 
sion. In  the  chronic  polyarticular 
form,  there  is  pain,  impaired  mobility 
and  nodules  in  many  joints,  especially 
those  of  the  hands,  with  parsesthesias, 
sometimes  slight  fever,  and  muscular 
atrophy.  In  the  monoarticular  form, 
often  observed  in  a^d  subjects,  large 
joints  such  as  the  hip  (morbus  coxse), 
shoulder  or  knee,  are  the  seats  of 
predilection  and  subluxations  are  fre- 
quent. Haherden*s  nodes  occur  in  the 
distal  finger-joints,  which  at  times 
become  tender  or  actually  painful 
with  cutaneous  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion,   and    are    usually    observed    in 
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middlft-ftfled  women,  usitftlly  eaiuliig 
pAln,  but  only  on  motion.' 

Due  to  deficient  nutrition  of  ^e 
Joints,  or  musclee  affeeted  owing  to 
deficient  propulsive  actiTitj  of  the 
arterioles,  a  result,  in  turn,  of  paresis 
of  their  sympathetic  nerve-supply. 
The  polyartiowar  forms  are  due  to 
impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  center — ^the  main  one  of 
MiMoHum  commune;  hence  the  fact 
that  shock,  worry,  grief,  uterine  dis- 
orders, etc.,  are  prominent  etiological 
factors  of  the  disease.  The  monoar- 
ticular forms  are  mainly  the  result  of 
traumatism,  freezing,  et».,  which  para- 
Ivxe  temporarily  the  vessel  walU  of 
the  exposed  parts;  Mid  in- aged  sub- 
jects, to  senile  degeneration  of  their 
sjrmpathetic  fibers. 

Treatment:  This  should  aim  to  in- 
crease nutrition  of  the  body  at  large 
and  therefore  of  the  sympathetio  cen- 
ter. Biniodide  of  mercury  to  excite 
the  test-organ  and  through  it  the  ad- 
renal syst^,  alternating  with  the  io- 
dides in  full  doses  and  given  in  large 
dilution.  Painting  of  the  diseased 
joints  with  tincture  of  iodine  to  pro- 
voke irritation  and  increase  the  local 
Uood-supply.  After  a  month  or  so, 
atropine  or  tincture  of  heUadonna  to 
excite  the  sympathetic  center  and  re- 
store the  propulsive  activity  of  the 
peripheral  arterioles.  Dry  hot  air  to 
the  joints  to  enhance  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  their  auto-antitoxin  and 
promote  the  destruction  of  abnormal 
formations,  and  at  least  one  quart  of 
some  alkaline  mineral  water  such  as 
Ballardvale,  or  Londonderry  Lithia,  to 
insure  a  free  elimination  of  detritus. 

Ascites. 

An  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ab- 
domen through  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  that  drain  the  peritoneum,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  which  is  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  circulation  by 
hepatic  diseases,  cirrhosis,  for  exam- 
ple; tumors  in  the  liver,  or  external 
to  it,  I.e.,  in  the  peritoneum,  spleen, 
etc.;  obstruction  to  the  lymphatic 
circulation;  chronic  inflammation  or 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  (tuberculo- 
sis, syphilis,  etc.)  and  various  disor- 
ders of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Treatment:  Tapping  and  treat- 
ment of  the  causative  disease,  several 
of  which,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  etc.,  are 
amenable  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  adrenal  system. 


Aalatld  ClMlerSy  treated  in  fidl.  171^ 

AftlMBie  CQroMnurlA,  tmated  in 
fuU IfiW 


full . 


lew 


An  endenue  multiple  nearitb  eb* 
served  especially  mmxmg  aeanwn,  diar- 
acteriied  lyy  pargathewnis,  anastiMsis,^ 
annmia,  more  or  less  odema  begia- 
ning  in  the  legs,  rapid  wad  mdc 
heart  action,  dyspncea,  fever,  loss  el 
tendon  reflexes  and  muacular  atropiijr. 

Due  to  any  poison  soc^  as  fidi 
ptomains,  toxm,  etc.,  wfaidi  depieasti 
the  functional  ^tcttvity  of  tlie  vaso- 
motor center,  the  blood  b^ag  eaused 
to  recede  in  the  deeper  vessels,  owing 
to  the  general  relaxation  of  the  arte- 
ries. The  latter  condition  Is  the 
cause  also  of  the  oBdema  whi^  begins 
in  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
body,  while  recession  of  tibe  blood 
from  the  peripheral  capillaries  ae- 
counts  for  the  anssthesia  and  other 
paresthesias,  and  for  the  nrasmlar 
atrophy. 

Treatment:  Ergot  and  the  othar 
agents  of  the  oxytode  group  are  di- 
rect antagonists  of  this  condition,  but 
their  action  can  only  be  ephemeral— 
even  though  the  causative  conditions 
be  removed — until  the  organs  of  the 
adrenal  system  (the  pituitary  and 
thyroid  being  also  hypoactive  because 
of  ischflpmia)  are  made  to  resume 
their  normal  activity:  thyroid  gland 
in  2-grain  doses,  t.i.d.,  and  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury^  by  jointly  stimu- 
lating the  adrenal  center,  not  only 
produce  this  effect,  but  tend  to  cause 
constriction  of  the  arteries  by  increas- 
ing nutrition  of  their  muscular  coat. 
Ergot  may  then  be  used  to  excite  the 
vasomotor  center,  the  effect  being  sus- 
tained subsequently  with   strychnine. 

Bilious  Headache.     See  Migraine. 

Breast-pang.    See  Angina  Pectoris. 

Bright's  Disease,  Chronic 1383 

Bronchial  Asthma.    See  Asthma. 

Bronchiectasis. 

Bronchial  dilation  due  to  weakness 
of  the  bronchial  walls  as  a  result  of 
the  imusual  strain  imposed  upon  them 
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during  coughiDg  in  the  course  of 
clironic  brunchial  disorders,  bronchi- 
tis, tuberculosis,  broncho-pneumonia, 
pertussis,  etc.  It  may  also  follow 
broiTchial  obstruction  by  a  foreign 
body,  accumulated  secretions,  com- 
pression by  a  tumor,  an  ,  aneurism, 
etc.,  traction  through  fibroid  indura- 
tion and  may  occur  as  a  congenital 
defect.  It  gives  rise  to  persistent, 
paroxysmal,  morning  cough,  accom- 
panied by  the  expectoration  of  large 
quantities  of  yellow-green  mueo-pus 
which  divides  into  three  layers:  the 
upper,  thin  and  frothy,  the  middle 
mucoid,  and  the  third  of  pus  contain- 
ing detritus,  fat  and  haematoidin  crys- 
tals, red  corpuscles,  etc.  It  does  not 
per  ae  cause  fever. 

Treatment:  That  of  the  accom- 
panying disease.  The  diminution  of 
the  bronchial  muco-pus  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  acUine  solution  used 
subcutaneously  to  enhance  the  fluid- 
ity of  the  blood,  while  thyroid  gland 
in  small  doses  (1  grain  t.i.d.)  with 
creosote  carbonate,  given  in  capsules 
in  increasing  doses  not  only  increases 
the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin  and 
thyroiodase  in  the  bloo<l  by  stimulat- 
ing the  adrenal  system,  but  also  the 
volume  of  blood  admitted  into  the  dis- 
eased tissues,  thus  promoting  resolu- 
tion. 

Broncliitis,    Acnte,    treated    in 

full    1692 

Bronchitis,  Capillary.     See  Broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Broncliitis,  Chronic,  1168,  1231,  1239, 
1380. 

A  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa,  usually  bilateral, 
attended  by  stubborn  nocturnal  and 
morning  cough  and  accumulation  of 
muco-punilent  material  in  the  respir- 
atory tract.  There  may  be  slight 
fever,  but  as  a  rule,  the  general 
health  remains  good  until  the  ex- 
pectoration becomes  excessive,  when 
emaciation  may  occur.  The  quantity 
voided  sometimes  reaches  two  quarts 
in  the  twenty-four  hours:  hronchor- 
rhfra,  while  converselv  it  mav  be  verv 

7  ft  •  • 

limited,  tenacious  and  \iscid:  dry 
bronchitis.  The  secretions  may  also 
remain  sufficiently  long  in  the  air- 
passages  to  become  putrid  and  very 
offensive:     the  ftrtid  or  putrid  form 


which  may  be  accompanied  by  emacia- 
tion, ansemia,  adynamia  and  fever. 

Due  to  any  condition  of  internal  or 
external  origin  which  causes  undue 
and  prolonged  irritation  of  the  bron- 
chial mucosa.  Tliis  may  be  caused  by 
repeated  colds,  i.e.,  through  recurring 
irritation  of  the  mucosa  by  interme- 
diate products  of  metabolism  from  the 
region  exposed  to  cold  and  damp 
'Which  are  eliminated  by  all  channels, 
even  \icariously  through  the  secret- 
ing elements  of  the  bronchi — a  com- 
plication also  of  Bright's  disease,  or 
through  a  similar  process  carried  on 
by  toxins  in  influenza,  measles,  pneu- 
monia, etc.;  the  local  irritation  at- 
tending the  morbid  process  in  tuber- 
culosis, and  other  local  disorders — all 
aggravated  by  the  rise  of  blood-pres- 
sure which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
many  of  these  disorders,  and  which 
provokes  marked  hj'peramia  of  the 
bronchial  capillaries. 

Treatment:  As  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  of  endogenous 
origin  that  are  at  all  severe,  the 
mucosa  remains  "inflamed*'  owing  to 
the  pathogenic  substances  in  the 
blood;  the  treatment  should  aim  to 
rid  the  body  of  their  presence:  Sa- 
line solution  hypodermically  or  sub- 
cutaneously to  promote  osmosis,  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
plasma  through  the  ultimate  bron- 
chial capillaries  and  to  enhance  the 
elimination  of  detritus  by  the  kid- 
neys and  the  bronchial  mucosa.  This 
is  materially  aided  by  a  few  days* 
reduced  or  milk  diet.  Then  thyroid 
gland  in  2-grain  doses  after  each 
meal,  reduced  to  1  grain  the  second 
week,  but  giving  in  addition  creosote 
carbonate  in  capsules  in  10-grain 
doses,  increasing  by  5  grains  weekly 
until  30  grains  are  taken  three  times 
daily.  The  thyroid  gland  increases 
the  auto-antitoxin  and  thvroiodase  of 
the  blood,  while  the  creosote  enhances 
this  action,  and  by  exciting  the  pro- 
pulsive action  of  the  pulmonary  arte- 
rioles, floods  the  diseased  area  with 
curative  blood.  The  iodides  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  thyroid,  but  are 
less  active.  To  sustain  the  beneflcial 
effects  after  recovery,  strychnine, 
digitalis  and  coca  are  the  most  efli- 
cient  remedies.  The  patient  should 
drink  at  least  one  quart  of  Vichy 
mineral  water  daily  to  sustain  the 
osmotic  properties  of  his  blood  and 
lymph.- 
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BsMnlo  nairiM*    See  FlegiMi 

CMsiom  meeAte. 

Ooeim  in  worken  in  oaieeoiiSy  dir- 
iOg  bells,  ete.,  fts  a  reeolt  of  the  sa- 
pimnomiitl  atmoeplieiie  preeenre  to 
idiidi  they  are  suomitted  therein,  and 
is  diaracterised  within  twenly  or* 
thirty  minntes  after  returning  to 
normal  air-preesnre  by  vertigo,  parKe- 
theme,  mnecular  hypenwtheria,  pain 
in  the  head,  ean,  joints  and  epigss- 
Muniy  Tomiting  and,  in  severe  easeo, 
ooma  and  death.  Paralysis,  espe- 
cially paraplegia,  is  a  eharacteristie 
ooinpliofttion  which  comes  on  snd- 
deoify. 

Doe  to  excessive  compression  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  supenlcial  and  toft 
tissues,  and  forceful  projection  of 
fteir  blood  into  the  deeper  vessels 
and  into  those  capillaries  which,  such 
as  those  in  the  deeper  organs  or 
cerebrospinal  i^Btem,  are  protected 
fkom  the  pressure  through  their  situ- 
ation or  bony  covering — ^the  vertdbral 
column  and  skull  in  the  latter  caee. 
Hie  blood-plasma  in  the  .nervous  de- 
ments, neuro^ia,  cell-bodies,  den- 
drites, etc.,  through  the  centrifugal 
pressure  thus  exercised,  become  ab- 
normally dilated — a  condition  which, 
repeated,  finally  impairs  their  func- 
tional integrity — the  source  of  the 
paralytic  phenomena.  This  applies  as 
well  to  the  capillaries  of  other  tis- 
sues, their  dilation,  followed  by  sud- 
den hyperaBraia,  when  exposure  to 
normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  re- 
sumed, accounting  for  the  pain,  mus- 
cular hypersesthesia,  etc.,  observed. 

Treatment:  The  aim  should  be  to 
place  the  worker's  vascular  system  in 
a  condition  such  as  to  avoid  the 
pathogenic  capillary  congestion.  He 
should  avoid  coffee,  tea,  alcohol  and 
much  red  meat,  to  prevent  a  high 
blood-pressure.  Almost  absolute  pro- 
tection could  be  afforded — if  prac- 
ticable— ^by  the  use,  twenty  minutes 
before  entering  the  caisson,  of  sodium 
bromide — repeating  the  dose  as  neces- 
sary— to  depress  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter, and  thus  cause  dilation  of  the 
large  blood-channels  of  the  splanchnic 
area,  and  ischaBmia  of  the  peripheral 
capillaries.  The  effect  of  excessive 
pressure  would  thus  be  annulled  at 
least  to  a  material  degree. 


The  traatBMKt  of  daveioped 
tome  alimild  be  on  aiaiilar  *' 
bromides,  oMoroJ;  venOru 
and  fcin^bred  dragn  being  need  to  wm^ 
tain  for  a  time  tiio  iMiMaia  oTte^ 
nflfTOus  etements,  thna  '—»^Mwig  Hiem 
gradually « to  reoimie  tbeir  vaaaaX 
caliber.  Ma^mgm  (li^t)  and  efa^- 
trieitff  to  the  moaelea  «ne  not  cnhr 
of  material  aid  to  the  tiflsoes  exette^. 
but  also  to  centiml  nervoodla  tiuoqgb 
r^tex  action. 


Oancer,  treated  in  full.. 

Oavelnonuu    See  CSaneer. 

Oatanbnl  gnennionla, 
f   pneumonia. 

Cerebral 


ma 


OerAral  Apofptexsr. 
Bjsmorrhiige. 


See  Cerebral 


Cknrebral  Ktamerrbac^ 
in  fuU 


157^ 


Cerebral  nroaboals  nmd 

Characteriaed  1^  plugging  of  an 
artery  or  vein  by  <1)  a  blood-clot 
formed  !»  tHu  {tiuromboais)  in  the 
course  of  vascular  disorders,  weak 
heart,  blood  disorders,  ligation  of  the 
carotid,  etc.,  the  middle-cerebral  and 
basilar  arteries  being  those  most  fre- 
quently affected;  or  (2)  by  a  mas» 
of  valvular  vegetation,  a  calcareous 
or  atheromatous  fragment,  a  fraction 
of  embolus,  etc.,  carried  to  the  left 
middle-cerebral  or  vertebral  branches 
of  the  carotid,  by  the  blood-stream 
(embolism).  Either  condition  may 
give  rise  to  headache,  delirium,  stu- 
por, convulsions,  muscular  rigidity 
and  coma,  especially  in  the  cases  that 
occur  during  the  cachectic  periods 
of  cancer,  phthisis,  etc.,  complicated 
with  symptoms  of  sepsis,  in  cases  due 
to  infectious  fevers,  aural  abscesses,, 
mastoiditis,  etc. 

Due  to  a  great  extent,  in  cases  that 
occur  during  febrile  and  cachectic  dis- 
orders especially,  to  a  deficiency  of 
alkaline  salts  and  water  in  the  blood. 
The  relative  proportion  of  fibrin-fer- 
ment (adrenoxidase)  being  excessive^ 
clots  are  readily  formed.  Again, 
when  the  osmotic  properties  and 
fluidity  of  the  blood  are  inadequate, 
its  proteolytic  activity  and  the  pro- 
tective activity  of  the  phagocytes  are 
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oorrespondingly  impaired  and  destnic- 
tion  of  detritus,  including  particles  of 
vegetations  from  the  heart,  atheroma- 
tous vessels,  etc.,  fails  to  be  accom- 
plished and  emboli  are  formed. 

Treatment:  The  preventive  meas- 
ures are  self-evident:  the  use  of  sa- 
line solution  in  the  course  of  all 
febrile  processes,  including  cachexias, 
as  advocated  in  this  work. 

The  treatment  of  the  conditions 
themselves  requires  considerable  cir- 
cumspection. To  administer  the  io- 
dides, digitalis,  strophanthus,  quinine, 
etc.,  as  advocated  in  text-books  is 
dangerous  practice,  since  it  is  likely 
to  increase  the  chances  of  death  by 
adding  fibrin-ferment  to  the  blood.  If 
thrombosis  or  embolism  occur  during 
cachexias  or  infections  saline  solution 
subcutaneously  in  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated,  or  if  impracticable, 
per  rectum.  After  a  couple  of  weeks, 
if  required  at  all,  the  iodides  may 
be  used  in  gradually  increased  doses 
to  remove  w-hat  detritus  continues  to 
provoke  vascular  obstruction,  by  in- 
creasing the  proteolytic  activity  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  phagocytes. 

Cerebrospinal  Fever.    See  Meningitis. 

Clilorotis,  treated  in  full 1784 

Cholangitis,  Catarrhal  (Aeute  Jann* 
dice). 

Characterized  by  jaundice  of  one 
to  six  weeks'  duration,  slight  hepatic 
tenderness  with  increase  of  the  dull- 
ness area,  and  pruritus;  and,  in  se- 
vere cases,  marked  weakness,  fever 
and  gastro-duodenal  disorders. 

Due  to  incomp  We  obstruction  of  the 
duct  through  local  irritation  by  poi- 
sons contained  in  the  bile,  viz.,  toxic 
wastes  due  to  inhibited  metabolism, 
as  after  emotions,  exposure,  cold,  or 
retained  o\iing  to  renal  disease;  tlic 
toxins  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  imper- 
fectly digested  materials  (acute  indi- 
gestion), etc.,  and  also  to  concurrent 
abnormal  viscidity  of  the  bile. 

Treatment:  In  ordinary  cases  (in- 
dependent of  infections)  a  milk  and 
hread  diet,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  wastes  formed,  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride in  the  milk  ingested  to  increase 
the  osmotic  properties  of  the  hepatic 
blood,  with  two  quarts  of  some  alka- 
line mineral  tcater,  preferably  Vichy, 
daily.     Vegetablee   should   constitute 


the  main  food  after  a  few  days  of 
milk  diet,  to  supply  the  blood  with 
alkaline  aalta.  Drugs  should  be 
avoided. 

Cholangitis,  Obstmotiye. 

Due  to  incomplete  obstruction  of  the 
common  duct  by  gall-stones,  the  pres- 
sure of  a  cancer,  a  stricture,  external 
pressure,  etc.,  and  characterized  by 
'intermittent  hepatic  fever,"  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  adrenal  system  by 
periodical  accumulations  of  poisonous 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  tne  blood, 
in  which  jaundice,  chills,  fever,  sweat- 
ing and  sometimes  pain,  recur  inter- 
mittently for  weeks.  When  the  ob- 
struction is  complete,  there  are: 
marked  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  scle- 
rotic, clay-colored  stools  devoid  of 
bile,  yellowish-brown  urine,  a  slow 
pulse,  anorexia,  foul  breath,  nausea, 
gastro-intestinal  hemorrhages,  albu- 
minuria, irritability,  headache,  fever, 
and  in  some  cases  delirium,  convul- 
sions and  coma — all  due  to  the  tox- 
emia which,  unless  successfully  an- 
tagonized by  the  overactivity  of  the 
adrenal  system  it  engenders,  is  fol- 
lowed by  excessive  excitation  of  the 
vascular  centers  with  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena (except  fever)  recited  as  re- 
sult. 

Treatment:  That  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  obstruction  is  due,  but 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  saline  so- 
lution and  other  measures  indicated 
under  the  preceding  heading. 

Cholecystitis,  Acnte  Infections. 

An  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder 
caused  by  bacteria  or  their  toxins — 
the  typhoid,  colon  and  pneumonia 
germs  especially — and  favored  by  the 
presence  of  gall-stones,  inflammatory 
adhesions,  etc.  The  organ  is  distended 
with  mucus,  muco-pus  or  pus,  which 
conditions  sometimes  lead  to  perfora- 
tion, hemorrhage  and  gangrene,  which 
may  prove  lethal.  The  symptoms, 
aside  from  local  pain  and  tenderness 
and  distension  of  the  organ,  are  those 
of  a  general  infection:  chills,  fever 
and  sweats,  and  often  vomiting  and, 
infrequently,  jaundice. 

Treatment :  Surgical  intervention 
is  often  necessary  to  save  life.  Mor- 
phine to  relieve  pain,  facilitates  nor- 
mal evacuation  of  the  cystic  contents 
by  causing  ischemia  and  relaxations 
of  its  tissues,  througli  the  contraction 
of  the  arterioles  it  produces.     Counr 
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Iw  Irrttation  uid  heat  over  tlw  oi^^ 
fay  bringing  blood  thereto,  tmd  to 
^ibMMe  the  loc»l  antitOElc  procau; 
this  RutT  be  (nrtber  acUntwl  hj 
hwulj  OOM*  of  Vw  grain  of  m1«- 
wtel  v>  atimnlata  the  adreml  •jMem 
RBd  IneraMe  the  proportion  of  uiti- 
tmda  la  the  blood.  MorvibeneSt  ia 
iditAined,  however,  bj'  the  hitrwreBone 
use  of  hot  (110*  F.)  saWtM  Mterto* 
which,  by  prampttr  inerewiiig  tte 
flnidl^  M  tne  blood  uid  aeeretions, 
fedlitstes  eraenation  of  the  giUl-blttd- 
der  itself,  besides  being  bSMlIoia]  in 
the  infaetiona  in  which  it  occurs. 

OtoMltUMla. 

QsU-Btone,  formed  of  dtolesterln 
and  Ume-Hilts  secreted  in  cxoess  Iv 
the  mncous  memtuvne  of  the  gall- 
bladder around  a  dimImm  of  bacteria, 
epithelial  cells,  bile-pigment  and,  oe- 
casioiiallj,  a  foreign  bo^f.  Its  fior- 
ntatioD  U  due  to  inadequate  fluidify 
of  tbe  bile  and  to  the  toeal  eatsrriial 
Inflainmation  it  prorokea  whan  in  this 
eondltioa,  especially  when  laden  with 
micro-oTganisms. 

The  aynptonis,  due  to  the  psssaga 
of  a  stone  from  the  gall-bladdar 
throogfa  the  cystie  and  common  ducts, 
are:  varv  sudden  and  aerera  pain, 
starting  in  the  region  of  tbe  gall- 
bladder and  radiating  over  the  abdo- 
men and  toward  the  right  ahouldpr; 
chills,  fever,  nausea,  vomiting,  then 
cold-sweatH,  rapid  and  wmk  pulae, 
and,  ID  severe  cases,  shock  and  col- 
lapse. When  the  stone  has  passed 
into  the  intestine,  more  or  leas  sudden 
relief  is  experienced. 

Treatment:  To  relieve  pain  and 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  stone 
into  the  intestine,  it  ja  necessarj  to 
reduce  the  local  congestion  and  cause 
relaxation  of  the  cystic  and  common 
ducts:  Morphine  ^4  grain  hypoder- 
mically  to  constrict  the  arterioles. 
and  potassium  bromide  orally  (30 
grains  largely  diluted)  to  depreits  the 
blood- pressure  or  chloral  hydrate  per 
rectum  if  the  bromide  salt  is  not  re- 
tained. Tlie  dislodgnient  of  the  stone 
is  facilitated  by  intravenous  injections 
of  hot  (110°  P.)  saline  solution,  the 
mode  of  action  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  waters  taken  at  mineral 
springs.  i.e.,  it  promotes  tlie  osmotic 
properties  of  all  fluids  including  those 
which  are  present  in  the  gall-bladder 
along  with  tlie  gnH-stones.  Hence  the 
great  efficacy   of   Carlsbad  woters   in 


dinmie  dwMUhfaaia.  '  Xl»  free  «t 
ai  alfcsMae  mimmrwl  watsra  in  m» 
casta  is  the  be«t  i  -      - 

ing  the  flufdHr  e 

<nwl«ra  AatettM.     See  AataUe  CU- 


fflu^ara  •>■*"**—.    tre«fcd   in 


Oholaza  Kottai,  treated  In  foO.  17U 

lAoiM,  Aoate,  I£89,  128^  I3I7,  13SS. 
1324.  132fi. 

Due  ti.  (he  present*-  in  the  W.bJ 
of  any  [miaon  capublc  of  exciting 
ahnormally  and  continuously  Ihe 
vjiaumolor  center,  the  general  vaso. 
constriction  produi-ed  keeping  up  ah- 
nonual  functianal  activity  in  all  tit- 
sues,  especially  the  muscles  aad 
nervous  systcni.  through  tiie  liyixr- 
leraia  produced  tliiTL-in.  Tlic  exciting 
caust     may     either     be      U  I      »-asi« 


as  in  the  dxirea  of  *doleaeeats,  p^- 
nant  at  parturiant  •moanea,  iodn«Mm 
poisoning,  etc.,  or  as  a  i«snK  of 
hypooatafaoUsni,  as  in  tha  aaed,  goofy 
or  rheumatie  subjaeta;  (2)  toxini 
■neh  as  those  of  scarlet  fsrer,  mnastns. 
typhoid  fever;  or,  (3)  autotosins,  as 
in  the  chorea  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  dyspeptic  subjects. 

Treatment ;  As  the  majority  ot 
cases  which  occur  in  adolescents  are 
due  to  hypermetabolism:  araenic  to 
depress  the  test-organ,  i.e.,  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenal  center 
and,  therefore,  the  nutrition  of  all 
organs,  including  the  sympathetic  and 
vasomotor  centers,  tlius  causing  re- 
laxation of  the  hyperconstricteit  ar- 
teries. Less  valuable  are:  chloral, 
which  depresses  the  adrenal  system 
and  tlie  vasomotor  center,  and  by 
causing  relaxation  of  all  arteries 
withdraws  the  blood  from  the  capil- 
laries of  the  excited  organs;  antx- 
pyrin  or  acetanilid,  which  by  causing 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  reduce 
the  quantity  of  blood  admitted  into 
the  tissues. 

In  chorea  due  to  inadequate  ca- 
talKilic  activity,  as  in  senile,  goutv 
or  rheumatic  subjects,  the  iodides,  oV 
small  doses  of  thyroid  gland,  by  en- 
hancing the  destruction  of  wastes  re- 
duce the  sensitiveness  of  the  sympa- 
thetic center.     In  all  forms  saline  so- 
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lution  enemata  and  the  free  use  of 
mineral  waters  as  beverage  hasten  the 
curative  process  by  facilitating  the 
elimination  of  the  pathogenic  toxics. 
Chorea  is  closely  associated  with 
epilepsy,  and  the  dietetic  meaaures 
advocated  in  the  latter  disease  are 
also  indicated  in  the  former. 

Chorea,  Chronic. 

Due  in  predisposed  subjects  to  in- 
adequate activity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem and  irritation  of  the  vasomotor 
center  by  toxic  wastes,  the  resulting 
hyperemia  of  the  cortex  giving  rise 
to   vicarious  voluntary  movements. 

Treatment  the  same  as  for  acute 
chorea  in  gouty  or  senile  subjects. 

Chorea,  Postparalytic. 

Characterized  by  choreiform  move* 
ments  immediately  before  or  after 
cerebral  disorders  which  involve  cere- 
bral pressure,  as  by  the  coagulum 
after  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  The  move- 
ments differ  with  the  cerebral  areas 
compressed.  Prehemiplegic  chorea 
usually  occurs  in  the  limb  about  to 
be  paralyzed,  while  post-hemiplegic  I 
chorea  may  affect  limbs  that  have  I 
been  paralyzed  and  indicates  return- 
ing motion;  but  most  cases  occur 
as  a  result  of  infantile  hemiplegia; 
it  is  often  followed  by  contractures 
and  hemi -anesthesia. 

Treatment:  As  the  morbid  effects 
are  due  to  pressure,  the  aim  should  be 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
blood-clot  or  other  substance  causing 
it.  In  prehemiplegic  chorea,  when 
detected — the  movements  being  some- 
times very  slight — the  timely  use  of 
potaattium  bromide  to  depress  the 
vasomotor  center  and  the  blood-pres- 
sure; a  saline  purgative  to  rid  the 
intestine  of  any  substance  which  may 
provoke  auto-intoxication  and  supra- 
normal  vascular  tension,  and  the  fur- 
ther prevention  of  this  potent  factor 
c»f  cerebral  hsemorrhage  by  appro- 
priate diet,  viz.,  the  omission  of  red 
meats,  coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  etc.;  the  i 
avoidance  of  fatigue^  which  entails 
the  formation  of  an  excess  of  sarco- 
lactic  acid  (also  a  vasomotor  stimu- 
lant), may  do  much  to  prevent  the 
hemorrhage  and  the  resulting  hemi- 
plegia. 

Choreifomi  Bisorden. 

Several  of  these,  now  differentiated 
by  separate  nmmes,  are  traceable  to 


the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  tis- 
sue-waste capable  of  keeping  the  vas- 
cular centers — sympathetic  and  vaso- 
motor— in  a  more  or  less  constant 
state  of  erethism.  The  resulting  high 
vascular  tension  causing  hyperemia 
of  all  organs,  including  the  brain,  the 
latter  is  hypersensitive  to  exogenous 
impressions  and  hyperresponsive  in 
the  coordination  of  concepts  and  of 
voluntary  impulses  to  the  spinal  sys- 
tem. 

This  cerebral  hyperesthesia  under- 
lies various  more  or  less  morbid 
states:  Chorea  major  or  epidemic, 
jumping,  springing,  or  gesticulating 
under  the  influence  of  religious  ex- 
citement, is  caused  by  the  flood  of 
wastes  with  which  these  violent  ac- 
tions burden  the  blood;  even  epilep- 
tic convulsions  may  result.  In  im- 
pulsive tic  the  cerebral  hyperesthesia 
pretax ists  and  any  part  of  the  hyper- 
emic  cortex  readily  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  the  co<)rdination  of  movements 
carried  out  through  the  spinal  or 
motor  system:  grimaces,  winking, 
sudden  motions  of  any  extremity. 
Mental  concepts  may  underlie  these 
motor  impulses,  as  when  there  are 
mimicry  and  rapid  repetition  of  words 
(echolalia),  obscene  expressions  (co- 
prolalia), a  repetition  of  the  motions 
of  others  (echokinesis)  or  of  the 
names  of  others  (onomatomania),  etc. 
Habit  chorea  or  spasm ,  which  occurs 
mainly  in  young  girls,  differs  little 
if  at  all  from  the  above,  the  sniffing, 
grimaces,  shrugging  of  the  shoulder, 
shaking  of  the  head,  etc.,  being  also 
but  the  expression  of  acts  co()rdinated 
by  hypersensitive  cerebral  cells.  The 
complex  coordinated  tics,  such  as  the 
"head-nodding**  or  "banging,"  or  the 
"bed-rocking**  of  children,  all  belong 
to  the  same  category. 

Treatment:  As  the  spasmogenic 
wastes  may  be  due  to  hypermetabo- 
lism or  hypocatabolism.  the  first  step 
is  to  ascertain  which  of  these  condi- 
tions prevails.  In  chorea  major:  a 
few  days*  rest  to  permit  the  breaking 
iXovm.  of  the  spasmogenic  wastes  and 
their  elimination,  the  free  use  of 
water  to  facilitate  this  process,  and 
perhaps  a  saline  purgative  to  hasten 
recover^'.  Impulsive  tic  of  long  dura- 
tion seems  to  resist  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment which  prove  effective  in  recently 
developed  cases:  that  of  chorea,  with 
sustained  effort  to  avoid  the  grimaces, 
etc.     In   the  habit  chorea  of  young 
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gfTls,  ftuto-lntozieaciOR  of  intestinal 
origin  is  the  ubuhI  cause  of  the  ar- 
teriAl  hypcrconslriction.  A  weekly 
■nalinf  pHrgalitt,  and  Fowler's  m>1u- 
tion  of  arsenic,  with  a  diet  in  which 
T«i  meats  are  (lartaken  of  HpHiin^ly, 
while  water,  or  butter,  an  alkalins 
wattT.  cB|Ki'ially  Vichy,  is  used  freely, 
usually  insure  jirompt  ret-overy.  The 
tnmplKx  ettSTtUnaled  lia  oocur,  as  a 
rule,  in  twektrard  (children  or  aemi- 
eretins  in  whic*>  the  catabotism  of 
to^i<!  wastOB  is  .mperfwt.  Here  m- 
litt*  purgatiren  followed  by  small 
doHes  (one  grain  t.i.d.l  nf  thf/roid 
gland,  by  siimiltiineoualy  ridding  the 
inteBtinal  canal  of  any  cause  ot 
a  utn- in  toxica  lion  while  increHHinK  the 
activity  of  the  vital  process  of  en- 
tiiboli>>in,  eliminat*  the  cause  ot  the 
disorder. 

Clnhoila  of  the  Urer. 

A,  term  applied  tn  a  condition  in 
which  inflaniniatory  deatruetion  of 
the  parenchyma  is  replaced  bir  an 
overefowth  of  connective  tiasue. 
which,  in  turn,  gives  rise  in  most 
ntsea  to  sclerosis  and  shrinking  of 
the  organ.  This  constitutes  atrophic 
oii-rkosui.  In  sonie  eases,  the  can- 
awtive  tissue  formation  i«  not  fol- 
*  lowed  by  sclerosis  and  ahrinkfng,  but, 
)ntrarv.  the  connective  tissue 


lulates 
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the  organ  becomes  grpatly  enlarged. 
This  constitutes  hppcrlrophir  cirrho- 
Mta.  In  n  third  class,  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  initiated  and  sustained 
by  the  toxic  constituent  of  the  bile, 
which,  in  turn,  is  retained  in  the 
biliary  hepatic  channels  as  a  result 
of  olwtructlon  ot  the  gait-ducts  by 
gall'stonen,  malignnnt  or  benign 
growths,  etc.,  thus  constituting  bili- 
aril  tirrhoHiK. 

Due  to  the  prolonged  presence  in 
the  blood  of  anj'  poison  or  toxin  ca- 
pable of  endowing  the  plasma  with 
BUfHcient  proteolytic  activity  to  en- 
able it  to  break  down  and  digest  the 
hcjiHtic  tissues,  i.e.,  to  provoke  hepa- 
tic autolysis.  The  causes  of  this  mor- 
bid process  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  claBses;  (1)  Alcohol,  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  the  disease,  incites 
it  by  becoming  oxldixed  while  passing 
through  the  liver,  the  oxygen  being 
derivrf  from  the  adrenoicidase  of  the 
hepntia  blood,  the  heat -energy  thus 
liberated  increasing  the  digestive  ao- 
tivi^   of    the    blood's    auto-nntitosin 


sufficiently  to  'pnnrdke  OeMO  M  Hie 
tissuc-oells  and  haemolysis ;  lii  tbt 
toxins  or  endotoxins  of  the  pathograii' 
organisms  of  syphilis,  typhoid  fnrr, 
tuberculosis,  scarlatina,  malaria,  etc., 
and  probably  the  toxin  of  the  bacilluo 
coli,  also  provoke  it  liy  causing  koxf 
,  sive  activity  of  the  adrenal  sj'strm, 
!  thus  increasing  inordinately  the  pru- 
j  portion  of  auto>anti toxin  in  the  blmfd: 
(3)  irritating  itoluble  sulmtanecs,  pel* 
sons,  condiments,  toxic  waslea  las  id 
gout  and  rheumatism),  eU:.,  whetber 
derived  from  the  alimentary  canal  bj 
u'ay  of  the  portal  system,  or  ret«in«l 
in  the  Hvcr  owing  to  obstruction  ol 
the  biliary  duct«,  may  also  art  ».« 
I  cause,  by  provoking  in  the  celluisr 
elements  which  they  irritate  an  in- 
flammatory Buto-prot«ctive  reaction 
which  leads  to  local  autolysis  and 
necrosis. 

The  primary  lesion   in  all   cases  of 
true    cirrhosis    is    cellular     necrosis, 
whether  brought  on   by   local   inflsm- 
mation  or  direct  autolysis.     The  n>n- 
nwtii-e  tissue  overgrowth  is  the  result 
of   an   attempt   at   repair.      At   first 
I   highly  cellular  and  vascular,  it  may. 
j   as  in  the   hj'pertrophic   form,  exceed 
the  needs  of  the  process,  but  in  most 
cases,  it  finally  b^mea  converted  into 
dense  fibrous  tissue  which  oblilerales 
■   the    gaps   left    by    the    necroseii    ele- 
ments,  causing  simultaneously,    how- 
ever,  slirinknge   of   the   organ. 

The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of 
hepatic  obstruction:    gastric  disorders 
I   attended  by  nausea,  anorexia,  etc.,  and 
I   nceumulBtion  of  mucus  in  the  viscus 
I   with  intestinal  catarrh  and  constipa- 
'   tion,  alt  due  to  passive  hyperemia  ot 
[   the  gastro-int^stinal   mucosa.      When 
'   the  portal  vessels  are  aulficiently  ob- 
structed, passive  hyperemia  of  all  or- 
gans   follows,   and   obstinat/t    hvmor- 
rhnges,    cpistaxis,    bs^matemesis.    me- 
trorrhagia,   hEematuria,    etc.,     which 
may  prove  fatal,  occur;    the  veins  of 
the   surface,   especially   those   of   the 
thorax  and  abdomen  on  a  level   with 
the   liver,   are   dilated;     tuemorrhoida 
also  occur  from  the  same  cause:    the 
spleen  is  also  enlarged;  owing  to  the 
intense  blood -pressure  to  which   it  is 
subjected.      When   the   gall-ducts   are 
sufliciently   involved   the   skin    is   sal- 
low and  Jaundice  appears.     Attdomi- 
.nnl  dropsy  is  an  advanced  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vascular  obstruction,  and 
may  extend  to  the  legs.    The  urini*  i» 
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usually   scanty,   highly   colored,   and 
loaded  with  urates. 

Mental  torpor,  drowsiness,  deli- 
rium and  coma  are  main  terminal 
symptoms. 

In  the  atrophic  form,  the  liver  is 
large  at  first,  but  physical  examina- 
tion soon  shows  recession  of  its  tis- 
sues; jaundice  is  infrequent.  In  the 
hypertrophic  form,  the  organ  is  large 
and  remains  wf,  and  jaimdice  is,  as 
a  rule,  slight  but  persistent  and  the 
urine  contains  bile;  but  there  is  no 
hematuria.  In  biliary  cirrhosis,  there 
is  intense  jaundice  and  the  liver  re- 
mains moderately  enlarged. 

Treatment:  Whichever  form  pre- 
vails, the  first  object  is  to  arrest  the 
intoxication  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly causes  the  disease.  Cessation 
of  the  use  of  alcohol,  followed  by  bi- 
weekly saline  laxatives  (avoiding  mer- 
curial and  other  purgatives  which 
stimulate  the  adrenal  system)  and 
a  milk  diet  for  a  few  days,  sufifice  in 
incipient  eases  to  initiate  convales- 
cence. To  insure  recovery  a  diet  just 
sufficient  to  nourish  the  body  and  the 
free  use  of  water  should  be  persisted 
in.  In  more  advanced  cases,  charac- 
terized by  marked  venous  distension 
and  hsemorrhages,  hot  (110**  F.)  sa- 
line solution  injections  subcutaneously 
or  intravenously  in  addition,  to  re- 
duce the  toxicity  of  the  blood,  facili- 
tate osmosis  and,  therefore,  the  per-  j 
meability  of  the  hepatic  channels, 
thus  relieving  the  blood-pressure. 
This  applies  also  to  the  cirrhosis 
that  follows  acute  infections.  This 
complication  would  never  occur  if  sa- 
line solution  were  used  freely  in  the 
course  of  all  febrile  diseases. 

Drugs  are  more  harmful  than  bene- 
ficial, especially  mercury  and  the  io- 
dides, which  increase  the  proportion  ! 
of  auto-antitoxin  in  the  Wood  and  , 
thus  increase  its  morbid  action  on  , 
the  hepatic  tissues. 

Collapse 1215,  1222,  1224,  1225 

Constipation    1374 

May  be  due  to  one  of  many  condi-  i 
tioHH:*  (1)  Intestinal  atony,  in  anse-  ' 
mic,  neurasthenic  and  debilitated  or  j 
old  subjects,  the  anatomical  cause  be- 
ing  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  mus-  \ 
cular  and  secreting  elements  of  the  \ 
intestine,  owing  to  inadequate  propul- 
sive activity  of  their  arterioles  and 
as  a  consequence  local  iscluemia  with 


its  results:  inadequate  peristalsis 
and  deficiency  of  intestinal  juice;  (2) 
a  similar  morbid  process  brought  on 
by  excessive  purgation  or  prolonged 
catarrhal  inflammation  and  exhaus- 
tion of  the  secretory  and  muscular 
elements  of  the  intestine;  (3)  ina- 
bility of  the  blood  to  spare,  after  co- 
pious perspiration  or  the  ingestion  of 
insufficient  fluids,  the  water  necessary 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  intes- 
tinal juice  to  liquefy  and  insure  the 
downward  progress  of  the  excrements ; 
(4)  the  use  of  foods  which  leave  but 
little  residue  or  waste  and  which  thus 
fail  to  excite  reflexly  the  peristaltic 
and  secretory  functions  of  the  intes- 
tine; (5)  mechanical  interference 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  fseces,  owing 
to  pressure  on  the  intestine  of  a  re- 
troverted  uterus,  foreign  bodies,  a 
stricture,  a  tumor,  etc.,  or  by  har- 
dened scybala  in  the  intestinal 
pouches;  (6)  peristaltic  torpor, due  to 
excessive  distension  of  the  intestine  by 
large  fecal  masses  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate therein  through  neglect  of  the 
act  of  defecation.  It  is  usually  most 
marked  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  but  the  entire  colon  may  be 
dilated.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
congenital. 

Treatment :  In  cases  due  to  general 
adynamia,  anemia,  etc.,  the  successful 
treatment  of  these  conditions  usually 
corrects  the  constipation,  especially 
when  strychnine  or  nux  vomica  to 
raise  the  blood-pressure  and  thus  in- 
crease the  volume  of  blood  in  all 
peripheral  vessels,  with  belladonna  to 
enhance  the  propulsive  activity  of  the 
intestinal  arterioles,  is  also  given, 
and  if  the  patient  acquires  the  habit 
of  going  to  stool  at  a  fixed  hour  daily. 
The  food  of  all  cases  should  include 
enough  vegetables,  fruit,  cereals,  etc., 
to  insure  a  copious  residue;  the  free 
use  of  water  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. Exercise  and  abdominal  mas- 
sage aid  intestinal  action,  provided 
fatifJTue  and  free  perspiration  be 
avoided.  Enemata,  especially  when 
large  and  injected  warm  (not  less 
than  106"  F.),  are  effective  adjuvants. 

When  purgatives  are  necessary,  the 
cause  of  constipation  should  also  be 
taken  into  account.  In  asthenic  cases, 
calomel  in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated not  only  produces  the  desired 
effect,  but  by  stimulating  the  adrenal 
system  aids  the  general  curative 
process  carried  on  by  the  tonic  reme- 
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dies  retored  to  ttbofe.  In  ttidiboni 
emMft  €ilo99  or  mMn  may  be  ftdded  to 
the  9trift^m^ie  and  h^lidcnna,  owii^ 
to  its  stiiiiiilatinf  wsUon  on  the  i^ym- 
pnthetio  center  and  Ihe  hypersniia  of 
the  intestinal  yeeseh  thus  provoked. 

In  constipation  due  to  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh all  tibese  agents  would  aggra- 
Tate  the  trouble  l^  increasing  the  in- 
testinal congestion.  Here  the  mineral 
aperient  watera  such  as  Aprata,  Hun- 
jadi  JAnos,  Gitrlsbad,  Saratoga,  etc., 
or  plain  Epeam  ealte,  dtraie  of  mag- 
neeta,  ete^  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
since  they  promote  flushing  of  the  in- 
testine with  intestinal  juice  lad^i 
with  auto-antitoxin.  The  oonstipaticm 
which  occurs  in  the  course  of  febrile 
diseases  is  almost  entirely  due  to  de- 
ficiency of  fluids  and  impairment  of 
the  osmotic  properties  of  the  blood, 
and  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  o^ 
kaline  heveragea  or  eaUne  solittUm 
throughout  the  disease^ 

Simple  means  should  always  be 
given  preference,  especially  in  chil- 
dren: glycerine  or  other  mild  eup' 
poeiioriee  whidi  cause  evacuation 
mainly  through  reflex  contraction  of 
the  intestinal  muscular  layer;  ene- 
maia,  which  do  likewise,  besides  soft- 
ening the  fflBcal  masses. 

Consumption.  See  Pulmonary  Tu- 
berculosis. 

ConTalescence,  Betarded 1239 

Coryza,  Acute,  1214,  1215,  1245,  1246, 
1349. 

Cough   1281 

Cretinism.  See  '  Myxcedema,  page 
1866,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Thyroid  Apparatus,  Vol.  I. 

Croupous  Pneumonia.  See  Pneumo- 
nia. 

Dandy  Fever.    See  Dengue. 

Dementia  Paralytica. 

A  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  its 
vascular  and  nervous  elements,  in- 
cluding the  neuroglia,  and  depression 
of  the  functions  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem. 

Syphilis,  its  principal  cause,  pre- 
pares the  ground  for  its  development 
by  causing  during  the  secondary  pe- 


riod, a  idotent  trntnttitm  of  lie  ti- 
leaal  qrvfeem  whicb  pmweiDm  i^pth 
troi^  of  tiM  ireaaal'Wmlla  aad  eoa- 
gestion  of  Ite  eapilisriea*  iMeladhf 
those  of  the  eentral  nervooi  sjislta^ 
the  neum-ffitoilfl^  the  aeoml^  steL 
When  the  tertlaiy  pciiod  dteiaefeer- 
iaed  by  marlfced  debilftgr  ^  tte  adn- 
nal  system,  in  reached  (aee  S^phaiih 
the  nntritkm  of  tbe^  braia  juad  eoid 
is  ttuM  iamaired  throng  two  nmiM 
factors:  m  Taaeular  lenoos  and  tte 
deficiency  of  the  blood  oopslitaals 
which  sustain  metabolism  In  all  tis- 
sues. Alcohol  prodneea  it  Ib^  becom- 
ing oxidiaed  ia  the  Moo^  tlma  eam* 
ing  the  liberation  of  aa  eaeeas  of 
heat^energy  and  Taaeular  kaisM^ 
while  impairiflff  markedfy  tbe  osy* 
genation  and  tiierefore  the  ai^iitioa 
of  all  tissues  ineludiag  tiioae  of  the 
oeretoo-^pinal  system,  and  tlieir  esn- 
tcrs. 

The  i^ymptoma  oom^ond  wift 
these  sta^pes,  beginaiag  with  abnor- 
mal mentality  and  acta,  Irrftability, 
restlessness,  exeiteniMi^  aad  even 
mania,  with  motor  distarbaaeea-  of 
various  kinds,  until  the  paxaMie 
stage  is  reached,  when  all  nuKtioBS 
gradually  cease. 

Treatment:  This  depends  imon  <lie 
stage  at  which  the  patient  is  seen. 
During  the  period  of  excitement  the 
active  hyperaemia  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  can  only  be  aggravated  by  the 
remedies  now  used — mercury  and  the 
iodides.  Saline  solution  hypodermic- 
ally  or  endovenously,  by  increasing 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  its  free 
circulation  in  the  nervous  elements, 
reduces  markedly  the  pathogenic  hy- 
peroemia,  especially  if  the  diet  does 
not  include  stimulants  or  red  meats 
and  if  the  intestines  are  kept  free  by 
means  of  saline  aperients.  After  the 
period  of  excitement  has  been  caused 
to  subside  by  these  measures,  thyroid 
gland  in  very  small  doses,  V2  grain 
t.i.d.,  tentatively  and  slowly  increased  • 
until  2  grains  t.i.d.  are  taken,  is  in- 
dicated to  promote  gradually  the  gen- 
eral nutrition,  including  that  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  while  insuring 
the  breaking  down  of  toxic  wastes 
which  tend  to  excite  the  vasomotor 
center  and  cause  a  recurrence  of  the 
dementia. 

Contraindicated:  The  bromides, 
chloral  and  other  depressants,  all 
of  which  tend  to  promote  the  cerebral 
atrophy. 
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Jtongue. 

An  epidemic,  infectious  fever  char- 
acterized by  very  severe  pains  in  the 
joints  and  muscles  and,  in  some  cases, 
by  eruptions,  is  due  to  the  toxin  of 
some  bacillus  ( probably  McLaughlin's 
micrococcus),  which  depresses  or  par- 
alyzes the  sympathetic  center.  The 
arterioles  of  the  entire  body  being 
dilated,  the  sensory  terminals  are 
rendered  hyperaemic  and  evoke  pain- 
ful sensations.  The  flow  of  blood  into 
the  capillaries  being  no  longer  regu- 
lated, there  may  be  haemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  gums,  stomach  ( black  vojnit- 
like),  intestines,  etc.,  and  an  ery- 
thematous rash  in  the  skin  and 
around  the  tongue,  headache,  flush- 
ing, conjunctival  congestion,  adenitis, 
high  fever  (reaching  sometimes  107** 
F.).  The  sensation  of  burning,  the 
pruritus,  and  the  marked  depression 
that  succeeds  the  disease — which  lasts 
from  five  to  nine  days — all  indicate 
the  supranormal  metabolism  to  which 
the  tissues  are  subjected. 

Treatment :  Morphine  and  the  coal- 
tar  products,  antipyrin  and  acetanilid, 
are  very  efficacious;  by  exciting  the 
sympathetic  center  they  cause  con- 
striction of  the  arterioles  and  by  in- 
hibiting the  excessive  flow  of  blood 
into  the  capillaries  arrest  the  morbid 
phenomena.  To  curtail  the  disease: 
thyroid  yland  in  small  do.ses  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin 
and  thyroioda^♦e  (opsonin)  in  the 
blood;  and  in  severe  cases  saline 
solution  subcutaneously  or  intrave- 
nously to  enhance  the  bacteriolytic 
and  osmotic  power  of  the  blood  and 
facilitate  the  elimination  of  the  large 
proportion  of  wastes  formed  through 
the  excessive  metabolism.  In  the  av- 
erage case,  however,  saline  beverages^ 
alkaline  mineral  waters,  etc.,  suffice 
when   used   freely. 

Bereiun's  Disease.'   See  Adiposis  Do- 
lorosa. 

Diabetes    Kellitns,    treated    in 

full 1583 

DiarrhGea,     Acnte.       See     Enteritis, 
Acute. 

DiarrhGea,   Infantile.     See   Infantile 
Diarrhoea. 

DiarrhGea,   Tropical.     See   Enteritis, 
Chronic. 


Diphtheria 1168,  1184 

A  contagious  disease  characterized 
by  the  formation,  especially  on  the 
pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  or  nasal  mu- 
cosa, of  a  false  membrane  which  tends 
to  spread  and  provoke  local  necro- 
biosis, and  secondary  constitutional 
intection.  Due  to  the  presence  in  the 
affected  area  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  ba- 
cillus. The  membrane  is  formed  by 
the  phagocytic  leucocytes  and  epithe- 
lial cells  which  attack  the  pathogenic 
bacilli,  and  the  auto-antitoxin  and 
fibrin-laden  muco-plasma  poured  out 
to  aid  the  auto-protective  process. 
The  surface  affected  first  appears  red, 
then  whitish  gray,  and  thickens.  It 
may  then  become  yellowish  gray  or 
bro^ifi,  and  shows  a  characteristic 
tendency  to  spread.  It  peels  off  in 
flakes,  leaving  a  red  and  more  or  less 
bloody  surface,  or  in  mild  cases  a  pale 
red  area.  The  surrounding  tissues 
often  become  oedematous  and  swollen, 
causing  dyspncea,  dysphagia,  etc.,  be- 
sides the  local  soreness.  The  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  the  conjunctivse,  etc., 
may  thus  also  be  involved  by  exten- 
sion. 

The  general  phenomena  are  due  to 
a  very  highly  toxic  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  rapidly  multiplying  bac- 
teria at  the  seat  of  infection  and  ab- 
sorbed mainly  by  the  lymphatics,  the 
lymph-nodes  around  the  local  lesion 
being  soon  large,  tender  and  painful. 
While  small  quantities  only  enter  the 
blood,  the  test-organ,  i.e.,  the  adrenal 
system,  reacts  under  their  influence, 
and  the  proportion  of  auto-antitoxin 
and  leucocytes  (including  phagocytes) 
is  greatly  increased,  as  shown  by  the 
fever,  which  sometimes  reaches  KW* 
F.  This  period  of  active  defense  is 
of  short  duration:  When  a  certain 
proportion  of  diphtheria  toxin  is  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  the 
test-organ  is  paralyzed  by  the  poison 
and  extreme  prostration,  a  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  and  death  from  heart- 
failure  occur  in  rapid  succession.  In 
very  severe  cases  paralysis  of  the  ad- 
renal svstem  mav  occur  at  the  outset, 
the  patient  dying  almost  immediately. 
Treatment:  Three  indications  im- 
pose themselves :  ( 1 )  to  flood  the 
blood  at  once  with  auto-antitoxin; 
(2)  to  sustain  the  functional  effi- 
ciency of  the  adrenal  system  and, 
therefore,  insure  the  continuous  proj 
duction  of  auto-antitoxin;    (3)  to  ar- 
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rest  the  muItiplicBUon  of  diphtheria 

bacilli  anil  tlie  producliun  of  toxin. 

Auto-antiUixia  Iwing  Dsuglit  else 
than  antitoxin,  tlie  latter  should  Ire 
Xlafi  at  oncu  when  there  U  ditiy  evi- 
dfiKre  irhatever  that  diphtheria  i» 
present,  an  affirmative  bticterial  diag- 
lunia  being  regarded  unl.T  in  the  li^t 
of  a  i-otillnnatciry  tirocwliirp.  The 
luitltoxtn  cnn  do  no  harm;  to  await 
an  uDlrial  report  FompmniiBM  the 
issue.  The  second  indication  ia  met 
by  hiniiHliilit  (if  mfrrtir}/,  which,  by 
puu'crfully  dtimulatlng  ttic  t«Ht-urgan. 
not  only  antagoniKe*  the  iiaralyzing 
inHuenep  of  tlie  toxin,  but  increanes 
bIto  the  proportion  of  Biito-Bnlitoxin 
and  thyroiodase  produivd.  Its  hbp 
xhnuld  be  bejiun  at  once:  it  mn  be 
injerted  intra venounly  (dixsolved  in 
twenty  drops  of  ateriliied  water)  if 
the  patii^nt  cannot  b  wallow.  The 
third  indication  is  met  by  the  local 
application  of  a  lO'per-eent.  solution 
of  pot(i««>uur  pfTinanganate  around 
the  margin  of  the  false  membrane 
«nd  under  tlie  latter  if  fusible,  on 
the  surfaces  over  which  it  tend*  to 
spread,  and  o\'er  the  surfaces  from 
which  false  membrane  has  become  de- 
tached. The  ralue  of  Ujia  oalt  ia 
dtte  to  its  powerful  oxididng  action, 
which  sustains  the  bacteriolytic  ac- 
tivity of  tlie  secretions.  PrroJ-idf  of 
hydro/ifii  acts  similarly;  mixed  with 
an  equiil  tjuunlity  of  Dobfll's  solu- 
tion, it  should  be  sprayed  frequently 
and  freely  into  the  nasal  cavities  and 

ProphylaiiB.  The  value  of  anfi- 
loain  as  sileh  is  self-evident,  but  by 
increasing  the  formation  of  auto-anti- 
toxin: calomel  in  small  donee  until 
green  stools  are  produced,  still  greater 
protection  can  be  afforded. 


1383,   13f 


l>yieateTy 1377,  1380,  1388 

An  inflammatory  disorder  of  the 
colon  involving  at  times  the  small 
intestine,  three  distinct  forms  of  which 
are  recogniied;  (!|  The  acute  catar- 
fhal.  due  to  excessive  activity  and  the 
resulting  hyperwmia  of  the  entire  mu- 
coBH,  brouglit  on:  either  by  the  elim- 
ination through  the  latter  of  detritus, 
wastes,  toxins,  etc.,  in  e;(ceaBive  quan- 
tities in  the  course  of  general  infec- 
tions, eBpecially  the  acute  exanthem- 
ata and  tuberculoais;    or,  by  the  irri- 


tating action    i  „ 

unripe  fruit,  etc.,  partii-ularly  durini 
the  summer  monthfl  while  tiie  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenal  systrm 
is  more  or  less  depressed.  (2)  Ttn 
juewUi-tnembraMwa.  due  to  the  ip- 
entery  bacillus  of  t^fai^,  very  sjuilir 
morphologically  to  the  typhoid  liadl- 
lus,  which  acta  directly  upoa  tlie  mn* 
cosB  of  the  coloD,  especially  in  indi- 
viduals debilitated  by  malaria,  pio- 
vokiog  through  its  toxin  a  local  pm- 
cess  akin  to  that  of  diphtheria  in  llv 
nasD- pharynx.  This  includes  tie  faUr 
meiiibrane,  formed  rasinly  of  d«4 
phagocytic  leucocytes,  fibrin,  etc,  ■sd 
containing  specific  bacilli.  It  fii>>t 
apjicars  in  the  rectum  and  eiteniii 
upward  along  the  signiuiil  flexure,  thr 
descending  colon,  etc..  according  to 
the  seventy  of  the  case,  the  under- 
lying muoo'sn.  being  hyperfmic,  sbos- 
ing  here  and  there  bleeding  point*. 
and  covered  with  blood-stained  mu- 
cus. Perforation  of  the  inte^ftine  and 
other  complications,  hepatic  alHce*«, 
paralysis,  etc.,  mo&t  cases  dying  b 
extreme  adynamia.  (3)  The  amnbir, 
caused  by  the  amieba  coH.  a  phago- 
cytic, motile  organism,  which  shows  a 
special  predilection  for  red  corpus- 
cles. It  produces  nloeration  of  t!be 
mucosa  and  sabmucosa.  and  occaiion- 
illy  of  the  muscular  c 


the 


pnl     . 


Tlie 


tacked  is  first  trnnsforraed  into  a 
gelatinous  mass,  composed  mainly  of 
detritus  containing  the  amipba,  which 
mass  on  becoming  detached  forms  the 
ulcer.  The  latter  then  becomes  in- 
vaded by  connective  tissue  which  Hits 
the  gap  in  the  mucosa,  but  without 
restoring  ibs  function.  Abscesses  and 
necrotic  areas  may  alao  occur  in  tlie 
liver  in  this  form,  owing  to  migration 
of  amtebip  into  the  mesenteric  vessels 
and  the  portal  system:  and  these  ab- 
scesses may  in  turn  break  into  the 
adjoining  pulmonan-  tissues.  Death 
may  occur  in  from  one  to  three  weeks 
or  the  disease  may  assume  a  chronic 
type.  ' 

Dinrrhten.  abdominal  cramps  and 
tenesmus  and  more  or  less  fever  occur 
in  all  forms,  but  in  the  paeudo-mem- 
braaouB  form  these  symptoms  nre 
very  severe,  the  stools  contain  more 
blood,  and  there  is  profound  weak- 
ness. The  prcaenee  of  the  Shiga  ba- 
cillus or  of  the  amipba  in  the  stools 
distinguishes  then  forms  trom  the  ca- 
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tarrha]  type.  All  three  may  become 
chronic,  especially  pAeiido-membranous 
dysentery. 

Treatment:  In  all  forms  the  aim 
should  be  to  flush  the  colon  with  auto- 
antitoxin- laden  intestinal  juice.  This 
is  most  efficiently  done  by  means  of 
magnesium  aulphatCf  two  drachms 
every  hour,  until  copious  watery 
stools  are  obtained.  Thyroid  gland 
2  grains,  or  if  not  available,  binuy- 
dide  of  mercury  Vi«  grain,  or  todo- 
form  (also  a  powerful  adrenal  stimu- 
lant) 2  grains  t.i.d.^  should  then  be 
'  given  four  days  and  the  purgation 
renewed.  This  course  should  be  re- 
peated until  the  stools  contain  no 
mucus,  blood,  bacilli  dysenterie  or 
amoebfie,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
ipecac  method,  used  in  the  amoebic 
type,  acts  much  in  the  same  way  in- 
directly, viz.,  by  depressing  the  sym- 
pathetic center  and  causing  dilation 
of  all  arterioles,  including  those  of 
the  intestine,  and  engorgement  of 
their  secretory  elements.  One  dose  of 
20  to  GO  grains  is  given  on  an  empty 
stomach,  its  effects  being  controUed 
by  a  preliminary  dose  of  laudanum. 
(jpiates  are  almost  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  pain,  but  as  they  produce 
their  effect  by  constriction  of  the  ar- 
terioles they  interfere  with  the  cura- 
tive process.  The  tenesmus  is  a  most 
trying  symptom  which  may  be  con- 
trolled by  opium  suppositories.  In 
the  amoebic  form,  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent. 
quinine  enemata  at  105**  F.  aid  the 
curative  process.  A  similar  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  is  effective,  especially 
in  the  chronic  form,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  action  of  the  intestinal 
juice.  In  tropical  countries  espe- 
cially, alkaline  beverages  or  saline  so- 
lution hypodermically  are  indicated  to 
enhance  the  osmotic  properties  of  the 
blood  and  fluids,  including  those  which 
constitute  the  intestinal  juice. 

Serum  therapy  has  been  tried  with 
some  success  in  dysentery.  Its  value 
is  self  evident  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going facts  and  in  view  of  the  identity 
of  all  antitoxins  as  auto-antitoxin. 
This  suggests  that  its  use  in  all  cases 
would  prove  a  powerful  adjunct  to 
the  measures  recommended  above. 

The  diet  should  be  such  as  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  much  detritus  in  the 
intestine,  but  it  should  include  foods 
calculated  to  sustain  the  patient's 
strength. 


ByimenorrhflBa. 1216,  1289,  1293 

1354,  1387. 

Eclampsia,  Puerperal.    See  Puerperal 
Eclampsia. 

Ectema,  Chronio 1383 

Emphysema,  Vesicular. 

Characterized  by  abnormal  disten- 
sion, succeeded  by  atrophy,  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  due  to  the  persistent  couch- 
ing of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  resis- 
tance to  the  egress  of  air  in  asthma, 
to  glass-blowing,  playing  of  wind 
instruments,  and  other  conditions 
which  impose  considerable  strain  up- 
on the  cells.  The  atrophy  involving 
the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  walls, 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  cor* 
respondingly  inhibited;  hence  the 
marked  dyspnoea,  and  in  marked  in- 
stances, cyanosis,  observed  in  these 
cases. 

Treatment:  The  indications  are  to 
increase  the  blood  supplied  to  what 
normal  alveoli  remain,  by  causing 
dilation  of  the  arterioles  or  by  in- 
creasing their  propulsive  activity, 
and  simulteneously  the  power  of  the 
blood  to  absorb  oxygen.  Hence  the 
value  of  helUidonna  or  atropine, 
which  meet  both  these  requirements 
by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  cen- 
ter and  the  adrenal  system,  and  that 
of  potassium  iodide,  which  also  ex- 
cites the  latter  and  increases  still 
further  thereby  the  proportion  of 
adrenoxidase  in  the  blood.  Given 
jointly  these  agents  are  very  effective 
and  tend  moreover,  by  increasing  the 
nutrition  of  the  alveolar  walls,  to 
counteract  the  disease  itself.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  interrupt  the 
treatment  owing  to  the  action  of 
belladonna  on  the  pupil,  iodism,  ete., 
strychnine^  by  sustaining  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenal  system 
and  a  high  blood-pressure  which 
keeps  the  normal  pulmonary  capil- 
laries hyperamic,  is  very  efficient. 
In  obese  subjects,  thyroid  gland  in 
small  doses  may  also  be  used  with 
advantege. 

Attecks  of  acute  dyspnoea  or  cjran- 
osis  are  promptly  counteracted  by 
inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  or  the  use 
of  stramonium  cigarettes  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  asthma.  The 
latter  disease  is  often  present  simul- 
I  taneously;     in    such    cases    the    diet 


■konld  not  inoliide  nodi  maat  or 
otbar  iooi»  which  iMd  to  tha  fofiiiM- 
tioB  of  DDcUiD  wut«*  in  large  qtiui- 


Inflammation  of  tbe  brain  witli  tha 
fomation  of  poa  may  be  eanasd  }n 
the  migration  of  b«^ii*  from  ad- 
joining foci,  Bueh  u  naial,  atml, 
maatoM  abaceaaei;  or  from  embcdl 
from  the  heart  in  flndocanlltls;  from 
tbe  lunga  in  pnlmoiiarv  gangrene  or 
abaoeM;  frran  Iwpatie  abaeen,  eariooa 
bonei,  etc.,  or  by  bacteria  in  tbe 
ooDTM  of  aeptlcMnia,  inBuenn,  ery- 
aipebu,  etc.  It  may  also  follow  cere- 
bral tranmatjanw,  blowa,  etc.  Tbe 
nmptoma  of  «  eeptic  fever  are  asn- 
aily  preeent,  with  TomitlnK  vertigo, 
mental  torpor,  optic  nevrlni,  dejir- 
tnm,  and  coma,  preceded  in  aome 
eaaea  bj  epileptoid  coovuliiona.  The 
iymptome  resemble  tboie  of  menin- 
gttie,  with  whieh  cncephalitia  !■  often 


Tbe  encepbalie  abacew  may  be 
oknmM  and  alow  in  development, 
eanaing  sligfat  headache,  rertigo,  irri- 
tabili^  and  even  oonvulalve  Micarea 
and  Mher  phenomena  of  the  acute 
farm.  They  dilTer  from  tho«e  of  cere- 
bral iTimor  in  that  ther  incliidp  fpver. 

TrMilincnt;  BcxitW  xiirgicnl  mp^s- 
iirea  to  the  soiirre  of  infection  it,  as 
in  maHtnid  Rbsrenn,  they  nrp  within 
reach,  an  important  feature  is  to  en- 
hance the  bacteriolytic  and  antito:cic 
properties  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
Ikyroid  tiland.  which  not  only  prp- 
voken  the  formation  of  an  excess  of 
auto-nntitoxin,  but  also  of  thyroiodnse 
(opsonin)  which  renders  the  patho- 
f[cnic  bacteria  vulnerable  to  the 
phapocytcfl,  .'afinc  «oln'ion  intra- 
vcnoii^y  or  liypodcrmically  is  aha 
inilicntcd  to  facilitate  osmosis  and, 
therefore,   the  evacuation   of   the   ah- 


Endocarditis. 

Not  due.  an  now  taught,  to  direct 
infection  of  the  valves  or  endocar- 
dium. Whether  simple,  malignant, 
or  chronic,  it  is  always  diie  to  auto- 
lyais  of  the  cardiac  tissues  by  the 
blood  when  it  contains  a  marked  ex- 


ee  tha  nMwl  pwae  o 
aakac  Uw  line  at  eoa 


oftfaaka- 

kafleta,  tlieir  anrfMOc^  a«d  tte  nRrf 
tha  oaidiaa  osTit^  of  tha  left  tw 
triel^  that  timmgh  iridi*  aitoitl 
Uood   aimilKtao    with    , 


'  fc°j^  "'^'t** 


leafoma  la  Imt  aa  mdnuUtiimt  dnaa- 
rtanoe  of  the.  eanaktlra  gMufal  A^ 
•aae,  tha  vegetationa  beiag  ifforta  at  ' 
loeal  repair. 

Treatment:  This  diaeoao  wonU 
oecnr  Terr  infreqnoBtly  wr«  th( 
blood's  lloidi^  and  oamotie  finn 
tlea  preaarmd  by  the  na«  «f  aM« 
ioUtho»  in  all  tnfoetlnnat  iriMa  «■■ 
doearditia  U  preaent,  amkU  doati^  M- 
tmTaMWdy-  ArowMea  to  rednea  tti 
blood-prcaaore  and  tbe  fnetSan  a<  tha 
blood  eolnmn  upon  the  endowmii— , 
Ferpfmm  vWida  if  the  Uood-pveMnre 
ia  ezeeaaiva,  the  p«tteat  iBtepb^  the 
recomboit  poaition.  Pree  use  of  •(• 
IcaUnt  iMtara  ia  alao  indieated  la 
faciliUte  tha  elimiMtian  of  dettitM. 

CoatraJNdieatMl.-        QoiBinc^     ^gi- 


raiae    the    blood-preeanrt^ 

opium,  which  does  so  by  cauaing  con- 
striction of  all  arterioles. 

Enteritla,  Aente,  treated  in  full.  1750 

Enteritli,    Cbronlo,    treated    in 

full    1753 

Epilepay,  treated  in  full 1454 

Erysipelas   1215,   13B3 

Ac  acute  dermatitis  due  to  infec- 
tion of  an  abraded  surface  b>'  tbe 
atreptococcus  erysipelatia  ot  Feh lei- 
sen,    characterized   by   a    tendency   to 

Treatment:  To  insure  prompt 
destruction  of  the  pathogenic  ^crms: 
biniodidc  of  mercury  (i^e  grain  I  and 
iodoform  (1  grain)  every  three  hours, 
the  former  to  increase  the  auto-anti- 
toxin, and  the  latter  the  thyroiodaae 
of  the  blood.  If  the  case  ia  severe, 
pilocarpin  %  grain  every  three  hours 
liypodermically,  to  increase  the  pro- 
pulsive activity  ot  the  arterioles  and 
thuB  drive  the  blood  laden  with  auto- 
antitoxin  into  the  infected  tiaauea. 
Lead-iMter  locally. 
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Xzophthalmio  Goiter 152 

Characterized  by  exophthalmos, 
goiter  and  a  rapid  pulse  in  suffi- 
ciently advanced  cases,  and  showing 
two  distinct  stages:  the  first  or 
stheniCf  in  which,  besides  the  fore- 
going symptoms,  there  are  headache, 
irritability,  excitability  and  even 
mania,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  flushing 
and  superficial  heat,  intense  thirst, 
a  ravenous  appetite,  and  other  signs 
pointing  to  excessive  general  meta- 
bolism; and  the  asthenic  stage, 
which  is  not  always  reached:  mental 
torpor,  melancholia,  weakness,  vari- 
ous forms  of  motor  paralysis,  pallor, 
general  marasmus,  dental  caries^  leu- 
coderma,  bronzing,  diarrhoea  and  per- 
sistent terminal  vomiting  and  other 
phenomena  denoting  a  steady  decline 
of  metabolic  activity  until  death 
occurs. 

Due  to  the  continued  presence  in 
the  blood  of  any  poisonous  substance, 
the  toxins  of  various  germs,  toxic 
"wastes  su<^  as  those  that  accumu- 
late during  fatigue,  menopause,  etc., 
digestive  auto-toxins,  etc.,  which  per- 
sistently excite  the  test-organ  and 
through  it  the  thyroid  gland  and  ad- 
renals, causing  marked  congestion 
and  swelling  of  the  former,  and 
hyperactivity  of  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore excessive  metabolic  activity — the 
characteristic  of  the  sthenic  stage. 

Treatment:  During  the  sthenic 
stage,  measures  to  reduce  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  test-organ:  the  bro- 
wides  or  veratrum  viride  and  if  the 
case  he  due  to  intestinal  auto-intoxi- 
cation, frequent  saline  purgation  and 
the  avoidance  of  meat;  in  the  earlier 
stages  a  prolonged  milk  diet.  All 
adrenal  stimulants,  especially  digi- 
talis, are  contra  indicated.  In  cases 
due  to  menopause  thyroid  gland  in 
small  doses  sometimes  effective,  to 
provoke  cata holism  of  toxic  wastes. 

During  the  aathenic  stage  the  aim 
should  be  to  aid  the  broken  down 
ner^•ous  svstem  bv  means  of  adrenal 
and  thyroid  glands  internally,  and 
if  need  be,  injections  of  antitoxin. 
Wlien  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
strychnine  or  nux  vomica^  to  incite 
general  nutrition  and  oxygenation. 
A  free  supply  of  nutritious  food.     See 

aliV)    DiREASES    OF    THE    ThYBOID    AP- 
PAB ATI'S,   Vol.   I. 

Fibrinous    Pneumonia.      See    Pneu- 
monia. 


Fractures  1145 

Oastralgia. 

Acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  is 
caused  by  paroxysmal  hypercemia  of 
the  nervi  nervorum  of  the  underlying 
structures.  In  the  ansemic  it  is  due 
to  relaxation  of  the  arterioles  which 
supply  the  painful  area,  and  in 
sthenic  individuals,  to  excessive  pro- 
pulsive activity  of  these  vessels. 

Treatment:  The  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  morphine,  or  acetani- 
lid,  to  cause  constriction  of  the  ar- 
terioles; or  bromides,  chloral,  or 
veratrum  viride,  to  lower  the  blood- 
pressure  and  cause  the  blood  to 
recede  into  the  deeper  and  larger 
vessels  and  thus  relieve  the  congested 
nerves. 

Oastrectasia. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  may  be 
due  ( 1 )  to  mechanical  factors,  forced 
expansion  of  the  organ  through  over- 
eating or  drinking,  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus  by  tumors,  sear-tissue,  or 
pressure,  as  by  a  tight  corset,  etc., 
and  (2)  to  atony  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  The  latter  form,  that  most 
frequently  met  with,  is  due  to  hypo- 
metabolism  in  the  gastric  muscles 
(as  well  as  in  others)  owing  to  de- 
pression of  the  functional  activity  of 
the  adrenal  system  in  the  course  of 
debilitating  diseases,  aniemia,  spinal 
disorders,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Treatment:  Removal,  if  possible, 
of  the  cause.  In  the  form  due  to 
atony,  strychnine  in  addition,  in  in- 
creasing doses  until  %o  grain  is  given 
t.i.d.,  or  thyroid  gland  in  small 
doses.  Blaud's  pill  in  cases  due  to 
ansemia,  with  the  strychnine.  When 
the  digestion  is  very  imperfect,  pep- 
sin or  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the 
latter  to  increase  the  production  of 
pancreatic  juice.  In  severe  cases, 
lavage  in  addition,  especially  if  there 
is  marked  fermentation  of  ingesta, 
the  diet  being  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  case.  Mercurial  purgatives, 
e8|>ecially  calomel,  at  intervals. 

General     Paralysis.       See    Dementia 
Paralytica. 

German  Measles.    See  Rubella. 

Glycosuria.      See    Dial)etes    Mellitus. 

Glycosuria,   Asthenic.     See  Asthenic 
Glvcosuria. 


Sec  Aallicnic  GlyeoHi 


See  Astliviiiu 


QljeoiBriiLi      TmIo       (SepreuanU).   ]   are    elintinnted    -n-iUi    the   numiou 

f. .    ._.!.._:,  ^1 :,  Bload'letiing    prior    to    injpcUon,  il 

tli«i  VHnoiiH  engorgeiueni  i»  niiiiknL 
Also  nitrjrc  of  amyl  inlialiktiuiia  In 
rolax  the  urtirioleB.  and  *I>u  tin 
artcriiM  if  its  use  is  pruluopiL 
CMomt  hydrate,  orally  if  poulhli. 
but  if  nut,  by  enema ;  or  n-ralrvx 
viridr  hj-podermically.  Painliu^  d1 
g^^ai^Ulol  Over  an  area  nbout  t\x 
inches  square  ovi^r  tlie  chest  or  h«ck 
htlp»   mHrkedly    to    lower   tbe   blouJ- 


HBmopbilU.  trvntcd  iii  fuJ 
HEmatThage,  Foit-partua 


H«y  rem.     See  HypeivrtlMtfa)  Rhl' 
nitlB. 

Eeadaebe,  BUlani.    See  Migraine. 

Headache.  Sick.     Se«  Migraine. 


Heat-itroke.  (Inulatlon,  inn- 
rtroke.) 

Bne  to  tbe  aepuniulation  of  waste- 
■  productA  in  the  blood.  The  norioul 
temperature  of  the  body  being  that 
at  which  metabollBm  U  earried  on 
safely,  when  tbe  temperature  of  the 
aurfaoe  ciceedB  a  certain  limit  tbe 
proteolytic  aetivifj-  of  the  fermciils 
(trypsin,  sdrenoxidase,  etc.,|  wliirli 
insure  rata  bo  Hum  beeonies  excpsniM- 
in  proportion.  Tbe  waste- products 
tien  Bccumulate  in  the  blood  to  eiicli 
a  degree  thnt  the  vasomotor  eenler 
il  violently  stinnilated  nnd  the  vhb- 
eular  tennion  becomes  sueh  that  in- 
tense venous  congestion,  piilmoniiry 
(edema  and  other  conditions  indicnt- 
ing  intense  blood -preasii re  are  f'o- 
dueeii— life  in  some  instanees  being 
arrested  almost  instantly. 

Treatment:  To  restore  the  norinul 
temperature  of  the  blood  \*  beneficinl, 
but  to  lower  it  excessively  with  ice 
causes  an  excessive  formation  of  to\ii- 
wastes  by  inhibiting  cntabolisni. 
Hence  bathing  or,  in  the  nbttence  uf 
a  tub,  sponging  with  wattT  at  BO"  F. 
to  promote  the  dissipation  of  heat. 
Simultaneously  salint  iolalioa  nt 
100°  F.  (tliu's  reaching  the  tissues 
at  the  normal  tempcmturel  intraven-  ■ 
OQsly,  injecting  one  quart  slowly.  By 
liquefying  the  blood  nnd  promoting 
oxmOBin,  much  of  the  wastes  jihsb  out 
of   the   vessels   into    the   tissues,   and 


nxj  be  eaiuad  or  1 

oowtlUcm  iriiidi  yrtnnkaa  i 
and  frequent  riaa  of  ths  vkmuIm' 
tanalon:  frequently  repeated  sexnal 
orgasm,  chorea,  anger,  shock,  worry, 
prolonged  febrile  processes,  excessive 
mental  labor,  alcoholism,  morphinism, 
etc.,  and  in  delicate  girls,  by  auto- 
toxins  of  intestinal  origin,  or  inade- 
quately broken  down  waales. 

The  general  nerve  centers  being 
constantly  hypercsthetie,  an  attack 
is  readily  induced  by  any  condition 
which  increases  temporarily  their 
bypersmia:  excitement,  joy,  grief, 
fear,  etc..  or  which  submits  them  to 
too  sudden  a  concussion:  a  loud  noise, 
a  horrifying  sight,  a  severe  pain,  etc. 
The  mental,  sensory,  motor  and  secre- 
tory morbid  phenomena  witnessed  are 
all  due  to  imperfect  coordination  of 
the  circulation  of  the  organs  inter- 
ested, including  those  of  special  sense, 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  vision, 
hearing,  smell  and  taste  are  impaired. 

Attacks  of  hyKtcro-epiltpty  are  but 
violent  exacerbations  of  the  morbid 
process  in  which  the  muscles,  the  cor- 
tex and  the  spinal  motor  cells  are 
abnormally  hypenemic. 

Treatment:  The  belief  of  many 
that  attacks  of  hysteria  are  artificial 
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18  based  only  upon  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  have  advanced  this  view. 
Hysterical  subjects  should  be  treated 
as  solicitously  as  epileptics. 

The  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  is 
eminently  adaptable  to  such  cases, 
the  result  attained  being  reduction  of 
the  central  hyperemia  by  enforced 
rest  and  appropriate  dietetic  meas- 
ures. In  those  who  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  this  method:  arsenic 
to  depress  the  functional  activity  of 
the  adrenal  system  and  reduce  gen- 
eral oxygenation,  including  that  of 
the  hyper»8thetic  centers.  On  retir- 
ing, potassium  bromide  alternating 
with  reratrum  viride  to  depress  the 
vasomotor  center  and  facilitate  isch- 
lemia  of  the  same  centers  during 
sleep.  Occasional  saline  purgatives 
to  keep  the  bowels  free  of  any  pro- 
ductH  which  when  ab^*orbed  tend  to 
increase  the  vascular  tension.  Physi- 
cal rest  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  wastes,  which  do  likewise. 

During  attacks,  apomorphine  hypo- 
dermicaliy  to  cause  relaxation  of  the 
arterioles.  In  severe  cases  and  in 
hystero-epilepsy,  this  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite 
to  produce  a  similar  effect  promptly. 
When  prolonged  these  inhalations  de- 
press both  the  sympathetic  and  vaso- 
motor centers.  In  all  cases  saline 
solution  hypodermically  or  as  enema 
is  very  useful  to  increase  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood  and  inhibit  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  centers  in  the  posterior 
pituitary. 

Idiopathic  Anemia.     See  Pernicious 
Ansemia. 

Ileo-oolitis,    Acute.      See    Enteritis, 
Acute. 

Infantile  Conyulsions,  1323,  1324, 
1325,  1472, 
Like  epilepsy,  tetanus,  eclampsia, 
etc.,  infantile  convulsions  are  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  wastes,  toxins, 
etc..  in  the  blood.  These  poisons  by 
exciting  violently  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter provoke  intense  hyperaeniia  of  the 
cortex  and  of  the  spinal  system,  the 
direct  cause  of  the  paroxysms.  This 
a|)plie^  as  well  to  cases  due  to  teeth- 
injr:  the  accumulation  of  wastes  oc- 
curring in  the  tissues  as  a  result  of 
deficient  oxygenation  caused  by  reflex 
constriction  of  all  arterioles  through 


the  (reflexly)  irritated  sympathetic 
center,  the  most  sensitive  of  the  sen- 
sorium  commune. 

Treatment:  A  few  whiffs  of  amyl 
nitrite  in  teething  convulsions  suffice 
to  arrest  them,  in  most  instances  by 
causing  relaxation  of  the  arterioles; 
su?eet  spirits  of  nitre  to  sustain  the 
effect.  A  tcarm  bath  to  draw  the 
blood  to  the  surface  and  deplete  the 
hyperemic  centers;  the  addition  of 
mustard  to  the  bath.  In  severe  cases, 
apomorphine  hypodermically  or  chloral 
by  enema. 

The  cause  of  the  con\'ulsions  should 
of  course  receive  attention. 

Infantile  Diarrhoea,  treated  in 

full   1742 

Influenza. 

An  infectious  disease  due  to  the 
toxin  of  the  bacillus  influenza  of 
Pfeiffer,  which  depresses  the  functions 
of  the  sympathetic  center  of  the  pos- 
terior pituitary.  The  arterioles  of 
the  entire  body  being  relaxed,  there 
is  catarrhal  congestion  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  relaxation  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucosa,  hypersemia  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  muscular  systems, 
etc.,  with  the  attending  tgrmptoms, 
according  to  the  area  in  which  the 
vascular  dilatation  is  most  marked. 
The  circulation  being  slowed  in  the 
capillaries,  the  protective  functions 
are  inhibited  in  the  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  tracts  and  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  infection  especially  by  the 
pneumococcus,  which  is  invariably 
present  in  the  bronchi. 

Treatment:  To  counteract  the  de- 
pression of  the  sympathetic  center 
and  restore  the  arterioles  to  their 
normal  caliber,  acetanilid  or  opium, 
preferably  the  camphorated  tincture. 
To  produce  the  same  effect  and  in- 
crease simultaneously  the  bactericidal 
and  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood, 
tincture  of  belladonna  5  drops  and 
potassium  iodide  5  grains  every  three 
hours,  the  former  stimulating  both 
the  sympathetic  center  and  the  test- 
organ,  and  the  latter  the  test-organ 
and  the  thyroid.  Quinine  also  ex- 
cites the  sympathetic  center,  but  only 
in  large  doses. 

Insolation.    See  Heat-stroke. 

Insomnia,    1258,    1279,    1281,    1323, 
1.324,  1325. 


X&tMtluaH«iwrAaff«...1178;  UWl 


leprMT,  . 

An  intoelicMta  dliwiiB  due  to  Um 
teeiUiM  lapra  ol  E»aaea,  tntunnittad 
malnlj  throo^  dnot  CMttuaiBatad 
iHth  tbsH  genu  t?  the  expaetontioii 
*ad  BMal  macbuvn  of  mffen.  Tha 
tHbarmior  form  U  the  nmlt  of  an 
effort  bf  fbMgaefbea,  epithdioid  eellB 
and  gi>nt  tnAcrophageB  to  megtegtie 
the  genua  and  dtatny  then  ia  the 

but  ^e  tnberdea  tend  to  break  down, 

leaving  nloen.    These  nleen  are  dno 

to  the  deoxididng  or 

of  the  germa  on  the 

the  cellular  eienwoto  they  ueuetnte 

when  tha  intra-tubercnlar  phaaoc^'teB 


unable  to  prevent  ft.  ThU  deetruotlve 
aetkm  b  unall;  eoeb  as  to  cauae  the 
loM  of  pbalangee,  toea,  eara,  eto.,  and 
other  defoimUies.  Hie  anaathetie 
form  ti  dne  to  the  Invaalon  of  nerres 
by  the  tsnaa  thronrii  the  Intermedi- 
ary of  the  plaama  circulating  in  the 
BxU-cylinderB,  reuro-fibrilH,  etc.,  and 
in  the  pprinpurai  capillanea.  At  flrat 
a  defenBive  local  reaction,  attended  by 
the  immigTa.tion  of  miorophages  and 
macrophages,  thickening  and  conges- 
tion of  the  nerve,  occurs.  The  result- 
ing organic  lesions  finally  become 
such  that  the  nen-es  can  no  longer 
carry  on  their  sensory  or  motor  func- 
tions, and  hyperesthesia  and  deficient 
nutrition  of  the  organs  to  which  they 
are  distributed  fotW. 

Treatment:  The  aim  ahould  be  to 
destroy  the  bacteria  by  increasing  the 
aggressive  power  of  the  phagocytes 
and  the  bactoriolj'tic  activitv  of  the 
blood.  Thyroid  gland  2  grains  t.i.d. 
(in  ndiilta) .  to  increase  tlie  thyroiodase 
(opsonin)  uith,  after  one  week,  iodide 
of  mereury  '/it  grain  also  t.i.d.,  re- 
ducing the  dose  aliglitly  if  salivation 
appears.  At  least  one  quart  of  some 
saline  mineral  water  daily  to  preserve 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  thus  in- 
sure the  free  penetration  of  the  bac- 
teriolytic plaama  into  all  capillaries 
and  'neuro- fibril  a.  and  the  prompt 
elimination  of  the  increased  wastes. 


Xlia  4fai  should  include  a  free  snppl,i 
d  Tep-tables  and  fruit  to  pnnide  tks 
Ueod  with  alkaline  aalts,  aid  keep 
the  boitels  open. 


Doa  lo  the  simultaneons  oixai- 
renea  Cf  depressiou  of  the  functimul 
aetivify  of  the  adrena  1  system  and  Ae- 
Oeknt  alkalinity  of  the  body  duidik 
Ue  blood  being-  jMHir  in  auto-uii- 
toxi^  the  destruction  of  iram-aut 
letMOtJtes  in  the  litood  itself  and  ia 
the  apleen  is  inadequate,  and  toe  un- 
deafarayed  and  partially  di^tintegiabd 
leocD^tes  accumulate  not  only  in  tit 
Uoodand  npleen,  but  also  in  Uie  bone- 
narrow  where  the  newly  formed  cells 
an  to  a  great  extent  retained.  The 
impaired  osmotic  pro  pert  v  aj  ibe 
blood  and  tympb.  itself  due  to  deli- 
deney  of  alkaline  salta  in  these  fluidn. 
favora  the  retention  of  leucocytes  in 
all  theae  organs. 

Treatment:  To  — »— -—  the  fine- 
tional  aotiTity  of  tha  adrenal  ^jiteK 
and  inoreaae  the  blood'a  ptotooljtiB 
aeUvity,  tkt/roid  gtand  2  graina  tLi. 
In  mdvha.  yrith  oaggen  MbalaMoM,  or 
^■tematie  daily  oooraaa  of  imf 
kratUMv  in  the  open  »ir.  After  em 
vaek,  MiiM  eoMtJo*  totraeewwwly, 
aix  onncea  being  injected  akHrlj'  e*«>7 
other  day.  Free  use  of  aUc^Ute 
icatera  to  facilitate  the  elimination 
of  detritus  Dy  the  intestinal  and 
urinary  systems. 

LlthRmU.    See  Gout. 

Little  TeUnns.    See  Tetany. 

Lobar  Pneumonia.    See  Pneumonia. 

Lobular   Pneumonia.     See    Broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Lockjaw.     See  Tetanus. 

Lnei.    See  Syphilis. 

Lytu.     See  Rabies. 

Kalarlal  Perer 1245.  1246,  131S 

Due  to  the  presence  of  the  Plas- 
modium malaris  of  Laveran  in  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  characterized  by  a 
periodical  or  intermittent  increase'  of 
auto-antitoxin  in  the  blood  having  for 
its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the 
pathogenic    paraaito.      This    proceea, 


fever,  which  may  £ 
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hours,  entails  the  destruction  of  many 
red  corpuscles :  haemolysis.  Hence  the 
high  temperature  (104  to  107*  F.) 
often  observed,  the  subsequent  hypo- 
thermia and  the  gradually  developed 
anaemia.  When  the  ansemia  is  marked 
and  persistent,  we  have  the  malarial 
cachexia;  when  the  haemolysis  is  such 
as  to  impair  greatly  the  functional 
efficiencv'  of  the  blood,  the  algid  or 
comatose  type  is  produced,  the  blood 
being  hydrtemic.  When  a  temporary 
but  severe  haemolysis  occurs,  hwrno- 
globinuria  follows,  owing  to  the  elim- 
ination by  the  urine  of  the  haemoglo- 
bin derived  from  the  broken-down 
corpuscles. 

Treatment:  The  only  true  specific 
in  this  disease,  quinine^  not  only  poi- 
sons directly  the  plasmodium,  but  by 
exciting  the  vasomotor  center  pro- 
vokes constriction  of  all  arteries,  thus 
causing  a  greater  volume  of  blood  to 
circulate  in  the  capillaries,  where  the 
red  corpuscles  and  their  pathogenic 
organism  are  most  advantageously  ex- 
posed to  the  poison.  Its  action  is 
more  perfect  than  that  of  the  adrenal 
svstem,  which  destrovs  the  red  cor- 
puscles  to  reach  its  contents,  the  plas- 
mo<lium. 

Prophylaxis:  Quinine,  especially 
the  hydrochloratCy  protects  the  body 
against  infection  by  rendering  the 
blood  toxic  to  the  parasite  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  and  by  causing  through  its 
action  on  the  vasomotor  center,  hyper- 
flpmia  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 
Inoculation  by  the  mosquito  is  thus 
prevented  by  destruction  of  the  para- 
sitic form  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
blood. 

Measles.     See  Rubeola. 

Melancholia   1239,  1.386 

Meningitis,   Cerebro-spinal 1340 

An  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  caused 
by  various  bacteria,  particularly  the 
pneumoc-o^'cus.  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis, and  the  various  pyogenic  bac- 
teria: and  in  epidemics  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  the  meningococcus  of  Weich- 
selbauni.  It  develops  in  subjects 
whose  adrenal  svstem  is  functionally 
depressed  through  fatigue,  exposure, 
deficient  ai^ration,  exhausting  dis- 
eases, etc..  and,  in  infants,  by  artifi- 
cial feeding. 

The  fact  that  the  pneumococcus  is 


the  most  frequent  cause  in  sporadic 
cases  explains  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  pneumonia  as  a  complication. 
Treatment:  At  any  stage  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  thyroiodase  (op- 
sonin) and  auto-antitoxin  in  the 
blood  is  imperatively  indicated  to  de- 
stroy the  pathogenic  organisms.  The 
iodide  of  mercury  \^q  grain  orally,  or 
if  the  case  is  marked  or  advanced, 
dissolved  in  fifteen  drops  of  steril- 
ized water,  injected  intravenously 
every  three  hours  (adult«),  until 
slight  salivation  occurs,  when  the 
dose  is  to  be  reduced  to  ^g  grain 
every  four  hours,  given  orally.  Simul- 
taneously from  the  start,  thyroid 
gland  1  grain  with  each  dose  of  mer- 
cury, and  saline  solution  hypodermic- 
ally,  or  better,  intravenously,  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and 
facilitate  its  circulation  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal capillaries,  while  enhanc- 
ing the  elimination  of  wastes. 
Flexner'a  serum  if  at  all   obtainable. 

Menopause 1 145,  1 168 

Menorrhagria    1387 

Mental  Torpor 1258 

Metrorrhairia  1387 

Migraine,  treated  in  full 1522 

Morphinism. 

Due  to  hyperexcitation  and  the  re- 
sulting exhaustion  of  the  sympathetic 
center  by  the  excessive  use  of  opium 
or  morphine  (see  p.  1276). 

Treatment:  Alwolute  and  immedi- 
ate abstention  from  the  use  of  the 
drug.  To  eliminate  poison  from  the 
organism,  saline  solution  hypoder- 
micallv,  or  better,  intravenously. 
Then  to  enhance  general  oxygenation 
and  nutrition  of  the  depraved  center, 
thyroid  gland  2  grains  t.i.d.,  and 
after  one  week,  to  restore  gradually 
the  tone  of  the  sympathetic  center 
and  the  propulsive  activity  of  the  ar- 
terioles it  governs,  atropine  or  its 
physiological  analogue,  hyoscine,  l^oo 
grain   t.i.d. 

If  the  sudden  removal  of  the  mor- 
phine causes  diarrhcea  and  vomiting, 
a  calomel  purge,  by  stimulating  the 
adrenal  system,  counteracts  its  cause, 
excessive  vasodilation,  and  muscular 
relaxation  affecting,  among  others, 
the    gastric    and    intestinal    muscles. 


Til*  InaomnlK  being  due  to  rplasa- 
tiun  of  ull  urtwioliw,  whidi  vntailB 
paaeivc  b}'p«l»iiii&  o(  tlie  cerebro- 
Huhial  »jnrm,  acvtanilUI  to  stjinulnte 
ific  (ispteBwsI  nymputliPtic  tenter. 
L'hinrfti  And  hII  other  dru^p  which 
firodui^  blei^p  b,v  dcpre««ing  the  ad- 
rnnnl  or  vnaomolor  cwitere  increase 
tliv  d>*tirGMiioD  uud  eliould  not  bo  uaed, 


ei'PPLBMKNT. 


if  I. 


ssiblp. 


Kultiple  Hevrltl*. 

t'hnrni'terizpd  by  passive  hypcr- 
lEiiiia  of  varioiia  p^ripherHi  aerve» 
dttc  to  relaxation  uf  the  arterioles 
through  which  tlieir  va  pit  In  Hits,  nxis- 
cylindem.  eic,  are  Kupplied  with 
blucMl-nlflsma.  TUe  propulaive  octiv- 
ity  at  the  art^rioleit  being  also  defi- 
cient llie  nerves  are  insufflciently 
noiirleiied  and  their  power  to  gener- 
ate non'OiiH  energy  or  inipidses  is  im- 
pairnl.  While  the  pnaaive  hyper*niin 
of  vilik'h  they  are  the  »ent  reniferB  tlic 
iitr<Tt'-d  nerves  and  the  areas  ta 
whii'li  tlipy  are  distribnted  Mnnitivo 
ti.  iire«aiire,  the  nutrition  of  these 
arena  id  impaired.  Henee  the  con- 
comitant niuHcuIar  ttrmlemena,  wost- 
iitK  and  paresis. 

The  low  of  function  of  the  arte- 
rioles ia  primarily  doe  to  the  actioii 
of  any  poisons  such  as  k1«))io1  which 
deoxidize  the  blood;  ergot,  or  toxins 
which  coiiHe  excessive  vasoponstric- 
tion;  or  unsting  disenseB,  etc..  which 
reduce  directly  or  indirectly  the  vol- 
ume of  adrenoxidase-laden  plasma 
supplied  to  the  arterioles  by  their 
nutrient  vami  vaBoniin. 

Trtfltnient;  The  elimination  of 
the  cause  is  of  course  the  first  indi- 
cation. To  eounteraet  the  paresis  of 
the  arteriolen  atropine,  with,  if  there 
is  pain,  small  doses  of  morphine  or 
neernniltd.  When  the  pupil  becomes 
dilated  the  atropine  should  be  re- 
placed by  ita  analogue.  hj/o«cine,  Mno 
grain  t.i.d.  Static  e/cplrWfj/  and 
gentle  masHnffe  are  useful  adjuncts  to 
restore  motion  to  the  paretic  muBtlea. 


365 

Due  to  arrest  of  the  functions  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Its  secretion  serv- 
ing mainly  lo  mistain  the  functional 
rJIiciency  of  the  t«)it -organ  and 
tlirnngh  it  that  of  the  adrenals,  ab* 
Bence  of  this  secretion  is  followed  by 
the   formation    of   insuCBcient   thyroi- 


odiiHi-  and  ftdrenotJSi 
ologicai  metHbolism.  As  atl  tiMiM  ' 
are  inadequately  supplied  with  otf- 
gen  under  these  conditjuna,  ull  (niic- 
tiuns  are  impaired  iu  prapoitum. 
Hence  the  bypotlieruia  and  atustion 
of  oold,  due  to  the  deSciency  al  adrrn- 
oxidase  in  the  blood,  the  mmtal  tor- 
por, the  adj-namia,  the  imperfect  s«- 
trittun  of  the  skiu,  the  relnxatioc  id 
all  vessels  and  the  resulting  areuioit 
lalinn  of  muein-Iike  plaama  in  the 
subcutanraus  tissues,  etc..  and  fiaslly 
the  vulnerability  to  int^retirrent  dis- 
eases, the  deficiency  of  ndrenoiidass 
involving  a  oorree ponding  debcieniy 
of  auto-antitoxia  both  in  the  phagiv 
ejtea  and  in  the  blood,  and  alw  of 
thyroiodane  in  the   latter. 

In  errtiniam,  the  Haine  deficiency  of 
thyroiodase  and  adrenoxidaae  entails 
also  a  lack  of  trj-p&in  and  nuclcD- 
pruleid,  the  three  main  foundations 
of  the  vital  process,  and  thus  pr*- 
vents  development  of  tlie  )«dy  and 
brain.  Hence,  in  addition  lo  *iiyaip- 
toms  of  myxtedema,  the  dwarfism  and 

Treatment!  In  adults  ItifmiA 
gland  3  grains  t.i.d.  niav  be  jfiven.  A 
slight  fever  may  occur  after  a  few 
days,  but  thia  indicat«B  impravemen. 
In  children  the  dose  should  not  ex- 
ceed I  grain  t.i.d.  at  first.  The  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  and  lipnrf  shnuld 
be  frequently  aBi>ertainecl.  If  thev  b(- 
come  weak  or  irregular,  the  depressor 
nerve  is  being  hypersensi  t  iaed  and 
the  functions  of  the  pituitarv  bodv 
(found  enlarged  after  death  onlv  be- 
cause, like  all  other  organs,  it  u  the 
seat  of  marked  hyperamia)  are  being 
inhibited.  Under  these  conditions  the 
use  of  the  ginnd  should  be  slapped 
a  few  days,  ond  tlien  resumeil.  but 
in  Ruialler  doses.     See  alio  Diseases 
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SenralgU,  treated  in  full .    1529 


Due  to  exhaustion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic center  and  to  the  resulting  re- 
laxation and  loss  of  propulsive  ac- 
tivity of  the  arterioles.  The  blood 
circulating  through  capillaries  lack- 
ing its  usual  velocity,  the  functions 
of  all  organs  are  correspondingly  de- 
pressed. Hence  the  inabilitv  to  do 
prolou^d  mental  labor,  the  habitual 
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fatigue,  the  weakness,  tlie  gastro- 
intestinal atony,  etc.  Although  the 
speed  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  capil- 
laries is  diminished,  these  small  ves- 
sels are  nevertheless  congested  owing 
to  the  greater  volume  of  blood  ad- 
mitted into  them  by  the  dilated  arte- 
rioles. Hence  the  areas  of  hyperaps- 
thesia  or  tenderness,  the  muscular 
twitching,  the  neuralgic  pains,  the 
pseudo-angina  duo  to  hyi)er8eniia  of 
cardiac  capillaries,  the  hyperacusis, 
the  dysmenorrhcea,  etc. 

Treatment:  Removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  disorder.  Hypnotics,  such  as 
sulphonal,  trional,  chloral,  etc.,  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  disorder  by  de- 
pressing the  vasomotor  center  and  the 
test-organ,  thus  inhibiting  nutrition. 
Aci'tanilid  or  its  weaker  analogue 
phcnacetittf  given  on  retiring  with  a 
tumblerful  of  hot  milk,  not  only 
causes  sleep  by  quieting  the  patient, 
but  as  it  does  so  by  exciting  the  sym- 
pathetic center,  it  aids  the  curative 
process.  To  initiate  the  latter,  atro- 
pine Viao  grain  t.i.d.,  followed,  when 
dryness  of  the  throat  or  mydriasis 
appears,  by  hyoscine  hydrohromate 
Moo  gi'^in  t.i.d.  to  stimulate  the  sym- 
pathetic center  and  restore  the  pro- 
pulsive activity  of  the  arterioles.  If 
excitement  is  caused  the  bromides 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  coal-tar 
products  on  retiring,  to  depress  some- 
what the  vasomotor  center  and  thus 
reduce  the  capillary  congestion.  8ea- 
<iir  and  sea-bathing  are  powerful 
adjuncts.  CocOy  by  gently  stimulat- 
ing the  test-organ,  is  especially  effec- 
tive in  this  disease,  a  wineglassful  of 
Mariani  coca  wine  being  given  t.i.d. 
Static  electricity  J  by  causing  reflex 
contraction  of  all  peripheral  arte- 
rioles, is  very  beneficial. 

Neuritis,  treated  in  full 1520 

Hight-swcati   1216 

Obesity  1145 

A  condition  due  to  deficiency  of 
ndrenoxidase  and  pancreatic  ferments 
in  the  blood,  owing  to  functional  de- 
bilitv  of  the  adrenal  svstem.  The 
carlx)hydrates  being  inadequately 
hrokt'n  down,  fat  accumulates  in  the 
^iilKMitaneous  and  subserous  and  other 
tissues. 

Treatment:  Besides  the  familiar 
■dietetic   treatment,    thyroid   gland   to 


enhance  catabolism,  but  not  in  the 
large  doses  usually  prescribed,  which 
provoke  hypercatabolism  and  greatly 
weaken  the  patient.  From  2  to  3 
grains  t.i.d.  are  enough  to  increase 
gradually  the  lipolytic  power  of  the 
blood.  Potassium  iodide  in  increas- 
ing doses  can  be  used  instead,  when 
tliyroid  extract  cannot  be  obtained. 
Hyoscine  hydrobronate  \{qq  grain 
t.i.d.  assists  the  reuucing  process  by 
increasing  the  propulsive  activity  of 
the  arterioles  and  causing  them  to 
drive  an  excess  of  blood  into  the  fat- 
laden  areas.  Carlsbad^  Homburg,  and 
Marienbad  waters  owe  their  virtues 
mainly  to  the  alkaline  and  purgative 
salts  they  contain,  especially  sodium 
sulphate.  As  a  beverage  alkaline 
Vichy  water  is  advantageous  to  en- 
hance the  osmotic  properties  of  the 
blood  and  facilitate  the  elimination 
of  wastes.  See  also,  1,  Diseases  of 
THE  Thyroid  Apparatus,  and,  2,  Dis- 
eases OF  the  Pituitary,  Vol.  I. 

Orchitis   1383 

Osteomalacia 1145,  1258 

Osteomyelitis   1 145 

Otorrhea    13S7 

Paralysis    Agitans . .  1223,  1324,  1325 

Pericarditis    1388 

An  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium which  occurs  when,  owing  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  tox- 
ins of  various  bacteria,  the  pneumo- 
coccus,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  gonococcus 
and  others,  toxic  waste  products,  in- 
flammatory foci,  etc.,  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem is  insufficiently  stimulated  to 
cause  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of 
a  large  quantity  of  auto-antitoxin 
and  thyroiodase,  to  expose  the  serou? 
membranes  to  autolysis.  In  the  acute 
fibrinous  form,  the  pericardial  sur- 
face is  merely  congested  and  found 
]x)st- mortem  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fibrin;  in  the  sero- fibrinous  variety, 
a  serous  exudate,  varying  from  a  few 
ounces  to  three  pints,  occurs  besidefl 
the  foregoing:  in  the  purulent  form 
the  exudate  becomes  purulent  owing 
to  the  immigration  of  phagocytes. 
All   the.<e  are  various  stages  of  the 


pwtoo^yUa    op    ^l8<>^««proeMa   to 


TrattBwnt:  TUa  eompllaitbm  la 
dne  to  tlia  fant  tluit  mUm  totmtiim  is 
not  TiMd  In  febrile  proecMM  to  p»- 
wrT«  the  nornuil  fiuldit;  of  tbe  blood. 
jSbIwm  beveraget  tmi  mI>)i«  •olntton 
ky|M(l«rmiMUy  vith  real  in  tbe  t«- 
eumbent  poaiUon  aie  the  beat  mMU- 
nre*  to  adopt  during  the  acute  <Ua- 

Potasaium  iodide  la  cantraindiemted 
during  the  acute  etage,  but  may  ba 
naed  adrantueoualr  to  promote  ab- 
■orption  of  the  dTnafcrn  during  omi-  , 
^eaeenee.  In  tbe  purulent  form 
pftramnteala  is  often  neceaaary  to  . 
eneuate   the   pna.  I 

Pnttomitki    1S46,  IS77  I 

In  the  form  whidi  oooura  hrespee- 
Uve  (rf  aaj  perfoiktloD,  injury,  etc,  I 
under  the  infinenoe  of  pyogenio  i 
atatiAyloooeci  or  streptooocei,  tbe 
oolmi  faaciltua,  the  pmoooocua,  etc, 
tbe  c»u»e  {■  the  Huue  as  in  -■  - 
ditia,  Tix.,  autolyaia  of  the 
tnombrane  owing  to  excesaive  lUKea- 
tlre  MtlTity  and  viscidity  of  tbe 
blood  dreulating  in  its  eapillariea. 

TrcAtment;  Hypodermoetyria  or  In- 
traveiious  injection  of  aaltne  aoIulJOM 
to  reduce  at  once  the  proteolytic  ac- 
tivity of  thp  blood,  in  addition  to  the 
usual   dietetic   precautions. 

Penticioas  Anxmia,  treated  in 

full    1T78 

Pertniiii,  treated  in  full 1716 

Plague,  treated  in  full   1907 

PlenrUy   1 168.  1348.  1388 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  is  due 

to   the    same    causes   as    ]*ricarditi8, 

and    the   pathogenesis  of   its   vnriouB 

forms  is  similar. 

Treatment:      The  same  as  in   jieri- 

carditis    (q.v.). 

Pneumonia,  treated  in  full....  1659 

ProgrcMlTe  AnKmia.    See  Pernicious 
Amrniia. 

Puerperal  Eclampsia,  treated 


full   , 


,   U73 


Pyemia.      Sec    Septic 

aabies,  treated  in  fuJI IB*    ' 

Hallway  Spine.      See  Tranmatic  Km- 

RheuroatlMn,  Acute,  1 145,  1188, 13^ 

1281).    1-293. 

Due  In  the  presence  in  the  btonl 
of  »ii,v  liixin.  or  toxic,  especiaily  t<nic 
iviiHli'S  di-rivwl  from  esiwtwiive  littat 
iiicliiliolUm.  ™pBble  of  Fxciting  tin- 
li-iilty  ili<t  (•'.tt'Organ  anil  of  incro^- 
ini;  ill  ■■!  nbnorniiil  degree.  th«*Jur(, 
till'  fuiirtional  activity  of  the  adrenal 
•.ytitdn.  Th(^  proportion  of  adrauou- 
dHHf  in  the  blood  being  very  grniU]: 
iiicriitsed.  as  shown  by  the  temlenry 
to  hyprrtliermia  nnd  tbe  anamk 
(due  to  hiemoIysiH  I.  tlitre  occur  III 
liyperconstriction  of  all  vesspls  miing 
tu  ei(<CHHive  m»>tabolietn  in  tlieii  mus- 
cular cniiiti  ami  a»  a  result  hyprnemia 
nf  nil  csptllariea  {which  are  not  pro- 
videil  with  such  n  coat),  including 
tlio»e  of  the  serous  mcmbraucs,  npt- 
<'ia11y  thoKc  nt  the  joints,  and  |S|  as 
tlie  result  of  hyjicmxygenation  of  the 
[Mincreas  and  leucocytograiic  timnea 
and  hyperstimulation  of  the  tbyroid 
apparatus,  an  accumulation  of  auto- 
antitoxin  and  tltyroidase  in  tile  blood,  i 
and  therefore  in  the  plasma  or  serum  I 
cffilsml  in  the  iointti.  serous  mpm- 
brnric^,  glaiidul.ir  clement*.  etc 
Hence  the  swelling,  beat,  severe  pain, 
accumulation  of  fluid,  and  tbe  in- 
flammatory lesions  including  erosion 
in  tbe  joints;  hence  also  tbe  marked 
predilection  of  serous  membranes, 
the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  the 
myocardtHm.  the  tonsils,  et<^.,  to  in- 
flammation ;  hence,  Anally,  the  fl- 
brous  adhesions  In  tbe  joints  and 
around  the  neighboring  structures 
which   provoke  ankylosis. 

While  the  toxins  of  various  bac- 
teria, the  staphylococcus  citreus,  tbe 
micrococcus  lanceolatus.  the  gonococ- 
cus,  may  stimulate  the  test -organ 
sufliciently — especially  in  individuals 
in  whom  this  organ  is  hypersensitive 
—to  provoke  acute  rheumatism,  it  is 
caused  in  most  cases  by  intermediate 
to\ic  waste-products  which  appear  in 
the  blood  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  the  resulting  hypocatsbolinm 
— the  cellular  trypsin  failing,  when 
the  local  temperature  is  below  n(»> 
mal,  to  break  down  adequatoly  worv 
out  cell  materiaL 
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Treatment:  Prompt  diminution  of 
the  blood's  relafive  asset  in  auto- 
antitoxin  and  thyroiodase  by  the  use 
of  saline  solution  intravenously.  Hy- 
podermoclysis  is  also  effective,  but 
Jess  so.  Large  injections  at  110°  F. 
should  be  used.  The  blood  being 
diluted,  metabolism  in  the  n^uscular 
coats  of  the  arteries  is  reduced  and 
the  hyperconstriction  likewise.  To 
sustain  this  effeoT;,  chloral  hydrate, 
which  not  only  depresses  the  vaso- 
motor center  but  the  test-organ  as 
well,  thus  re<lucing  the  proportion  of 
auto-antitoxin  and  thyroiodane  pro- 
duced, and  counteracting  not  only  the 
disease  itself,  but  preventing  also  the 
dangerous  complications  it  entails. 
Salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  are 
not  curative  in  rheumatism;  by  stim- 
ulating the  sympathetic  center  they 
cause  marked  constriction  of  the  arte- 
rioles, and  subdue  the  pain  by  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  blood  admitted  into 
the  inflamed  area.  The  hyperconstric- 
tion of  the  arterioles  produced  by  ex- 
cessive doses  tends  to  cause  cardiac 
arrest  by  preventing  the  access  of 
blood  to  the  heart-muscle.  Acetani- 
lid  and  morphine,  which  arrest  pain 
in  the  same  way,  are  safer  agents. 

Itheumatiim,  Muscular. 

Differs  from  acute  rheumatism 
(q.v.)  only  in  that  the  muscles  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  capillary  hyperemia 
and  that  the  toxic  w^astes  due  to  the 
liypocatabolism  that  follows  exposure 
to  cold  are  the  usual  exciting  cause. 

Treatment:  The  salicylates  suffice 
in  this  disorder  to  rapidly  counteract 
pain,  especially  if  alkaline  Vichy  is 
taken  simultaneously  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

'Bheumatlim,  Chronic. 

Differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  inadequate 
catabolism  of  tissue  wastes  and  exci- 
tation, by  the  toxic  products  formed, 
of  the  vasomotor  center.  While  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  joint  lesions  in- 
cludes more  or  less  increase  of  the 
vascular  tension  as  in  the  acute  form, 
therefore,  the  original  cause  is  en- 
tirely different.  It  may  also  be 
brought  on  by  cold  and  the  resulting 
increase  of  products  of  hypocatabol- 
ism  this  entails,  but  this  only  aggra- 
vates a  pre-existing  tendency  in  the 
•same  direction  due  to  depression  of 


the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal 
system,  the  disease  occurring  in  de- 
bilitated or  prematurely  old  individ- 
uals, the  poor,  the  overworked,  etc. 
Hence  the  chronicity  of  the  disease, 
the  primary  cause  being  a  more  or 
less  permanent  dyscrasia. 

Treatment:  The  salicylates  afford 
but  temporary  relief  in  this  form  of 
rheumatism.  The  pathogenic  factor 
being  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter by  toxic  wastes,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
agents  which  enhance  catabolism. 
Thyroid  gland  in  small  doses  or  a 
course  of  the  iodides  is  efficient  in 
this  connection.  Colchicunif  which 
excites  the  sympathetic  center  and  the 
test-organ,  is  valuable  in  this  con- 
nection, 10  drops  of  tne  tincture  be- 
ing given  every  three  hours  with  5 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  during 
acute  attacks,  until  slight  diarrhoea 
appears.  Potassium  bromide,  15 
grains  on  retiring,  depresses  suffi- 
ciently the  vasomotor  center  to  af- 
ford additional  relief,  colchicum  be- 
ing also  an  analgesic.  Saline  solu- 
tion hypodermically  hastens  the  cura- 
tive process  by  facilitating  the  elim- 
ination of  the  pathogenic  wastes.  In 
this  form,  the  toxic  wastes,  as  in 
gout,  increase  greatly  the  local  irri- 
tation in  the  joints;  heat  or  dry  hot 
air,  by  increasing  the  digestive  activ- 
ity of  the  auto-antitoxin  in  the  ef- 
fused fluids,  affords  a  great  deal  of 
relief.  Massage  is  efficient  through  a 
similar  process. 

Bhlnitis,  Chronic  1317,  1387 

Biokets     1145,  1258 

Bo8C   Cold.   See  Hyperssthetic  Rhin- 
itis. 

Bubclla  ( German  Measles). 

A  mild  contagious  disease  bearing 
some  analogy  to  rubeola  and  scarla- 
tina, is  due  to  an  undetermined  toxic 
or  toxin  which  moderately  excites 
the  vasomotor  center,  and  by  thus 
provoking  general  vasoconstriction 
causes  hypersemia  of  the  peripheral 
capillaries  and  accumulation  of  the 
specific  toxic.  The  irritating  action 
of  the  latter  on  the  skin  while  this 
organ  is  attempting  to  eliminate  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  rash,  the  specific 
character  of  which  is  determined  by 
the  mode  of  irritation  produced. 
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The  specific  pofaon  bIsq  excites  the 
test-organ,   however,   and   the   blooit'i 

^snto-antilditin  hikI  tliyroioUnae  being 
•DOD  inereHsed,  Uia  patbogenit  toxic 
b  defttrayed. 

Treatmenl:  The  prognosin  being 
invnrinbl/  favorable,  the  udIv  nieac* 
■  nre  indicatetl  is  un«  that  will  hasten 
wcoverj':  calomel  in  muall  doses  fre- 
qnmtly  repeated,  bv  exeiiiug  the  te«t- 
organ  may  be  uxm  to  antednte  the 
■pecifie  poison  and  cause  prompt  ap' 
pwrRnce  of  an  exee»B  of  auto-anti- 
ioxin  to  destroy  the  Utter.  Fre« 
linking  of  tatler  to  facilitate  the 
Antitoxic  process  and  insure  ellmina- 

.  tion  of  wastea  while  protecting  the 
Udnejs  i»  an  iniportuit  feature  of 
the  treatment. 

mvbeoU  (Keailes). 

An  extremely  <x>ntagioii«  disease, 
doe  to  an  uniibmtified  toxia  which 
•xeit«H  the  ^'aaomctor  centfC.  thuii 
Olusing  (aa  in  rubella)  general  vsao- 
eonstriction  and  hfpertemia  of  the 
peripheral  capillaries.  Ileace  the 
eonjunctival  eongt-stion,  the  tiaao- 
pharyngti' bronchial  entarrli,  and  the 
nuh  due  to  irriUition  of  the  akin 
bf  the  BpeciSe  puiHon  while  it  is  be- 
ing elimliiBted.  The  peripheral  hy- 
Cenemia  is  such  in  some  ca«ea  that 
temorrbage  into  thr  skin  is  paiHpd. 
oonstituting  the  "hTniorrhagic"  or 
"black"  meaalcB  obst-rved  in  adiiits. 


of    I 


I    of    I 


and 


thyroiodase  (opsonin)  in  tlie  blood 
which  finally  dMtroya  the  patho- 
genic poison. 

The  com  plications  may  be  of  the 
ithetiie  type,  i.e.,  broncho- pneumonia 
due  to  excessive  i-ongestion  of  the 
pulmonary  capillHries,  Inr^-ngitis, 
neuritis,  myelitis,  etc.,  all  due  to  ex- 
eeaaive  vaaoconstriction,  and,  when 
the  circulation  is  impeded,  aural  and 
ophthalmic  disorders,  Btomatitid.  etc.: 
or  of  the  asthenic  type:  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis,  or  ulcerative  aural  or 
ophthalmic  diaorders,  due  to  the  vul- 
nerable condition  in  which  the  dis- 
ease leaves  the  body,  and  which  lasts 
until  the  overworked  adrenal  i^jstem 
resumes  its  normal   activitv. 

Treatment:  It  the  caw>  is  seen 
early,    calomel    or    the    biniodidt:    of 


doses,  and  the  free  UAe  of  eoM  m 
aa  a  bevcro^  w-ilJ  ofl^n  rurtul  thr 
disease  by  stituulating  the  adiivil 
system,  ^ua  insuriitg  prompl  4r- 
atruction  of  pathogenic  tottn  by  tht 
exce«B  of  auto-uiititoxiu  prndunL 
If  the  raah  is  alrendy  clearly  define' 
the  aim  should  be  to  ooDnlnsfl  il 
excessive  \-asculHr  tension  while  e 
luinciug  the  antitoxic  proceas  in  tl 
cutaneous  capilliirii^B.  AaMilf  by 
depressing  the  nj  mpatbrtic  onUa 
accomplices  this  purpose:  the  irU- 
rioica  being  diluted,  the  volumi-  of 
blood  in  transit  throu^  the  capil- 
laries ia  increased  and  the  anTiltnle 
process  is  active  in  pruportion.  In 
mild  cases,  tu>€ei  spirit  o/  niter, 
which  depresses  the  vasomotor  cenUr, 
HufGces.  Valine  iolulion  uied  ftwly 
as  a  beverage  rf>duces  markeitly  ths 
vascular  tension  by  preserving  the 
blood's  normal  lluidjty.  This  pw* 
far  towards  prevenling'eompliiTatiom. 

8ap»mla.     See  Septic  Disuae^      ^^ 


toxin  of  an  unidentified  arguiinn, 
which  toxin  excites  violently  both 
the  vasomotor  center  and  the  test- 
organ.  Hence  the  high  fever  which 
characterizes  the  disease,  the  febrile 
process  being  supplemented  by  in- 
tense hyperemia  of  t^e  cutaneous 
capillaries  which  occurs  as  a  result 
of  the  excessive  vascular  tension. 
Hence  also  the  widespread  blush  or 
uniform  redness  which  characterizes 
the  eruption  and  its  disappearance 
on  pressure,  the  latter  causing  •  mo- 
mentary depletion  of  the  capillaries. 
The  strawberry  tongue,  the  severe 
congestion  of  the  entire  respiratory 
tract,  the  hteiuorrbagic  extravaaa- 
tions,  enistaxia  and  hematuria,  oc- 
casionally observed,  are  all  due  to  ex- 
cessive capillary  congestion.  This  is 
sufficiently  great  in  some  instances 
to  provoke  "complicationa,"  viz.,  ef- 
fusion into  the  joints  aimilar  to  that 
in  acuta  rheumatism;  otitis,  menin- 
gitis, adenitis,  neuritis,  etc 

The  most  dangerous  complications, 
however,  are  those  due  to  the  excess 
of  Huto-anti toxin  and  thyroiodase  in 
the   blood,   i.e.,   inOammation    of    the 
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serous  membranes,  endocarditis,  peri- 
carditis, and  pleurisy.  Of  the  ter- 
minal complications  the  most  fre« 
quent  by  far  is  nephritis  due  to  the 
liberation  of  pent-up  waste^products, 
which  may  appear  during  the  second 
week  or  later  when  desquamation  is 
Bearing  completion. 

Treatment:  The  disease  nmy  some- 
times be  controlled,  if  recognized 
early,  by  calomel  given  in  frequently 
repeated  doses  until  the  stools  be- 
come greenish.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  physician  is  called  when  the 
eruption  has  appeared,  i.e.,  when  the 
vasomotor  center  and  the  test-organ 
are  violently  excited  by  the  poison. 
'the  dangerous  features  of  the  disease 
being  due  to  excessive  vascular  ten- 
sion and  autolysis  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, chl^al  hydrate,  which  de- 
presses both  the  excited  centers,  is 
indicated  when  the  fever  is  abnor- 
mally high.  In  the  average  case, 
however,  depression  of  the  S3rmpa* 
thetic  center  with  aconite  will  lower 
the  excessive  tension  without  lower- 
ing the  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood. 

One  important  indication  in  this 
disease  is  the  use  of  saline  beverages 
from  the  outset  in  sufficiently  large 
doses  to  insure  the  elimination  of 
wastes  as  soon  as  formed  by  the  kid- 
neys, thus  avoiding  the  accumulation 
which  later  would  cause  nephritis. 
Saline  golution  enemata  at  105^  F. 
are  also  useful  in  this  connection,  be- 
sides keeping  the  bowels  free. 

The  naso-pharyngeal  cavities  should 
be  kept  as  free  of  discharges  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  aural  disor- 
ders. A  solution  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide 1  in  3  is  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose when  used  with  atomizer,  the 
oxygen  liberated  increasing  markedly 
the  germicidal  properties  of  the  nasal 
mucus. 

Sciatica.     See  Neuritis. 

Seminal  Emissions 1342 

Septic  Diseases. 

Saprwmia  caused  by  putrefactive 
bacteria  derived  from  retained  frag- 
ments of  placenta,  purulent  mate- 
rials in  wounds,  etc.;  septicfrmia,  due 
to  the  pyogenic  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  and  other  germs  which 
Invade  the  blood  from  a  contaminated 
focuB;    and  pywmia,  in  which  venous 


thrombi  caused  by  bacteria  provoke 
abscesses  where  they  occur,  are  all  ag- 
gravated by  debility  of  the  adrenal 
system  from  whatever  cause,  and  de- 
ficient alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which 
inhibits  the  bacteriolytic  properties 
of  its  auto-antitoxin. 

Treatment:  Benides  the  usual  sur- 
gical measures,  thyroid  gland  should 
be  given  in  such  cases,  and  alkaline 
beverages  or  saline  solution  likewise. 

Shingles.     See  Neuralgia. 

Shock 1175,  1215,  1231,  1258 

Sick  Headache.     See  Migraine. 

Simple  Ansmia.     See  Ansemia. 

Small-pox.     See  Variola. 

Sporadic  Cholera.     See  Cholera  Mor< 
bus. 

Stomatitii,  Gangrenous. 

In  this  form  of  stonmtitis,  which 
occurs  in  debilitated  children  espe* 
cially  after  measles,  the  necrosis  of 
tissues  is  due  to  a  deficient  nutrition 
owing  to  depression  of  the  functions 
of  the  adrenal  svstem. 

Treatment:  Small  doses  of  thyroid 
gland  added  to  the  usual  measures 
do  much  to  insure  recovery  by  in- 
creasing general  nutrition. 

Sunstroke.    See  Heat-stroke. 

Syphllii,  treated  in  full 1795 

Tetanus,  treated  in  full 1437 

Tetanus,  Intermittent.     See  Tetany. 

Tetany,  treated  in  full 1429 

Tic  Donlonreuz.     See  Neuritis. 

Tonsillitii    1158,    1214,  1245 

TorticoUls 1215 

Tracheobronchitis.      See    Bronchitis, 
Acute. 

Traumatic  Neuroses. 

Produced  bv  violent  shocks  such  as 
those  experienced  in  railroad  acci- 
dents, explosions,  shipwreck,  etc.,  are 
due    to    violent    concussion    of    the 
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Tarlola  (Small-pox). 

A  hiffhl;  contagious  disease  in  Bub- 
jreta  that  havi!  not  been  immunized 
bv  vaoti nation,  due  to  the  preaence 
in  the  blood  of  some  unidentified 
toxin  or  toxins  which  excite  with 
^eat  violence  the  three  centers  that 
govern  the  blood- vascular  sj-stem  and 
the  protective  functionH.of  the  body: 
the  teat-organ  and  its  ad reno- thyroid 
center,  the  i-asomotor  and  sympa- 
thetic centers.  As  a  result  of  the 
vasomotor  hyperactivity,  alt  the  vea- 
gels  of  the  body  are  excessively  con- 
stricted, the  blood  being  driven  for- 
cibly by  the  deeper  vessels  to  the 
cutaneous  capillaries,  white  the  sym- 
pathetic hyf*ractivitv  increases  the 
propulsive  activity  of  the  arterioles. 
The  violent  excitation  of  the  teat- 
organ  causing  the  formation  of  a 
large  excess  of  auto-antitoxin  and 
thyroiodase.  the  blood  thus  projected 
forcibly  into  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries snd  which  filtrates  into  the  tis- 
sues,  is   intensely  active  as  a  digee- 
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Trentmaat:  In  no  febrile  disease  i^ 
tbe  VM  of  waline  imluiion  tuon-  ini- 
MratiToly  tadienbed  to  dilute  Ibe 
blood,  reduce  it*  excessive  protro- 
Ijitic  activi^,  and  insure  the  prompt 
diMlnatian  of  the  enormouE  qnan- 
li^  of  waatea  (doe  to  hypermetsbol- 
iam)  formad  baMes  the  patlii^eiiii- 
poiMn.  Both  mates  and  poi<son  ex- 
cite (be  TnaooMtor  center  and  the 
taat-ergnn  and  tins  keep  up  the  niust 
danBenma  plMnomcna  of  fbe  diseaK 
Nothing  Aort  of  hypodamwelyita  4r 
eodovenoue  injeetitnu  of  large  qnan- 
tities  of  saline  solution  is   indicated. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  that  are 
mentioned  in  text-books,  some — diM' 
curial  preparations,  antitoxin,  iodine, 
etc. — are  positively  harmful.  With 
the  use  of  saline  solution,  the  anti- 
toxic process  as  regards  the  disease 
itself  IS  not  antagonized;  it  is  sim- 
ply kept  within  safe  bounds.  In  cases 
which  resist  this  measure,  the  pro- 
teolytic process  may  be  still  further 
controlled  by  chloral  hfidratr,  which 
depresses  both  the  vasomotor  center 
and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  system,  but  the  full  defen- 
sive action  of  the  blood  may  be  pre- 
served by  means  of  aconilv.  which 
only  depresses  the  sympathetic  center 
and  thus  reduces  the  violence  of  the 
blood -stream  that  penetrates  the 
capillaries   and   the   surrounding   tis- 

The  external  antiseptic  applica- 
tions in  general  use  are  of  value  in 
that  they  preserve  the  skin's  cleanli- 


Whooplng  Cough.    See  Pertuasia. 
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Yellow  Fever. 

An  acute  infectious  disease  due  to 
the  toxin  of  some  as  yet  unidentified 
inicro4»rganism  which  depresses,  or 
paralyzes  in  severe  cases,  the  sympa- 
thetic center.  The  pathogenic  toxin, 
however,  simultaneously  provokes  a 
violent  reaction  of  the  test-organ  and 
therefore  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  a  corresponding  excess  of  auto- 
antitoxin  and  thyroiodase.  As  all  tis- 
sues are  thus  flooded  through  their 
dilated  arterioles  with  blood  whose 
proteolytic  or  digestive  power  is  very 
marked,  hemolysis  and  autolysis  oc- 
cur. To  the  passive  congestion  are 
due:  the  flushed  face,  the  swollen 
eyelids,  ii\e  conjunctival  and  faucial 
congestion,  the  intense  headache,  the 
muscular  pains,  and  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  temperature 
and  the  pulse-rate,  the  central  con- 
trol of  the  arterioles  (which  through 
their  changes  of  caliber  and  their 
propulsive  activity  govern  these 
phenomena)  having  ceased.  To  the 
stasis  in  the  superficial  capillaries  of 
the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  caused  by 
the  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  is  due 
the  yellow  coloration  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  the  tinge  being  due  to  oxidation 
of  what  adrenal  principle  is  left  in 
the  skin  after  disintegration  of  the 
haemoglobin  molecule.  To  the  exces- 
sive proteolytic  activity  of  the  blood 
are  due  the  fatty  degeneration  and 
necrosis  of  the  hepatic  tissue;  the 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  kidneys;  the 
active  hsemolysis;  the  capillary  ero- 
sions which  cause  hspniorrhage  in 
various  tissues  including  the  gastric 
mucosa,  the  source  of  the  black 
vomit. 

Treatment:     If    the    case    is    seen 
early  the  aim  should  be  to  check  if 


|M)ssible  the  increase  of  the  toxin  in 
the  blood  by  destroying  its  source: 
the  unidentified  pathogenic  organism. 
The  mercuric  hichloi-ide  %o  g***!"  ^^<^ 
sodium  bicarbonate  1V*  grains  every 
hour  (Sternberg),  not  only  forestall 
the  pathogenic  poison  by  stimulating 
the  adrenal  center,  thus  provoking 
the  appearance  of  an  excess  of  auto- 
antitoxin  and  thyroiodase  (opsonin) 
in  the  blood,  but  the  sodium  salt  in- 
creases the  alkalinity  of  the  latter 
and  enhances  its  bactericidal  proper- 
ties. If  the  morbid  process  persists 
unchecked,  however,  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  mercury  should  be 
replaced  by  saline  solution  intraven- 
ously to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  and  thus  reduce  its  depressing 
action  on  the  sympathetic  center, 
which  is  thus  rendered  more  amenable 
to  agents  which  stimulate  it,  viz., 
antipyrin  or  acetanilid  in  hourly 
doses  until  the  dilated  arterioles  re- 
sume their  normal  caliber,  as  shown 
by  the  diminution  of  the  facial  red- 
ness and  the  improved  cardiac  ac- 
tion. To  cause  further  depletion  of 
the  capillary  system  of  the  entire  or- 
ganism, potassium  bromide  or  vera- 
trum  virid€f  which  depress  the  vaso- 
motor, may  also  be  used,  the  blood  be- 
ing thus  caused  to  accumulate  in  the 
large  central  arteries. 

.None  of  these  compromise  the  de- 
fensive properties  of  the  blood,  the 
really  harmful  feature  of  the  disease 
l)eing  the  dilation  of  the  arterioles 
and  the  admission  of  an  excess  of 
blood  rich  in  auto-antitoxin  into  the 
capillaries.  Cold  applications,  spang- 
infff  are  of  great  value  to  facilitate 
the  dissipation   of   heat. 

Zona.     See  Neuritis. 
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